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THIS MORTAL COIL 


By GRANT ALLEN, Avurnor or ‘IN Aun SHADES,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I.-—-BOHEMIA. 


WHoever knows Bohemian London, knows the 
smoking-room of the Cheyne Row Club. No 
more comfortable or congenial divan exists any- 
where between Regent Circus and Hyde Park 
Corner than that chosen paradise of unrecognised 
geniuses, The Cheyne Row Club is not large, 
indéed, but it prides itself upon being extremely 
select—too select to admit upon its list of mem- 
‘bers peers, politicians, country gentlemen, or 
inhabitants of eligible family residences in May- 
fair or Belgravia. Two qualifications are under- 
stood to be indispensable in candidates for mem- 
bership : they must be truly great, and they must 
be unsuccessful. Possession of a commodious 
suburban villa excludes, ipso facto. 

The Cheyne Row Club is emphatically the 
headquarters of the great Bohemian clan; the 
gathering-place of unhung artists, unread novel- 
ista, unpaid poets, and unheeded social and poli- 
tical reformers geneévaily. Hither flock all the 
choicest spirits of the age during that proba- 


tionary period when society in its slow and 
‘lumbering fashion is spending twenty years in - 


discovering for itself the bare fact of their 
distinguished existence. Here Maudle displays 
his latest designs to Postlethwaite’s critical and 
admiring eye; here Postlethwaite pours his 
honeyed sonnets into Maudle’s receptive and sym- 
pathetic tympanum, Everybody who is anybody 
has once been a member of the ‘dear old Cheyne 
Row:’ Royal Academicians and Cabinet Ministers 
and Society Journalists and successful poets. still 
speak with lingering pride and affection of the 
days when they lunched. there, as yet undis- 
‘covered, on a single chop and a glass of draught 
claret. by no means of the daintiest. Not that 
‘the. Club. can.number any of them now on 
‘ite Yexisting roll-call: the Cheyne Row is for 


prospective celebrity only; accomplished facts 
transfer themselves at once to a statelier site 
in Pall Mall near the Duke of York’s Column. 
Rising merit frequents the Tavern, as scoffers pro- 
fanely term it: risen greatness basks rather on 
the lordly stuffed couches of Waterloo Place. . 

No man, it has been acutely observed, remains 
a Bohemian when he has daughters to marry. 
The pure and blameless ratepayer avoids Prague. 
As soon as Smith becomes Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as soon as Brown takes silk, as soon 
as Robinson is elected an Associate, as soon as 
Tompkins publishes his popular novel, they all 
incontinently with one accord desert the lesser 
institution in the Piccadilly byway, and pass on 
their names, their honours, their hats, and their 
subscriptions to the dignified repose of the Athe- 
neum. For them, the favourite haunt of judge 
and bishop: for the young, the active, the strugg- 
ling, and the incipient, the chop and claret of the 
less distinguished but more lively caravansera by 
the Green Park purlieus. 

In the smoking-room of this truly great and 
unsuccessful Bohemian society, at the tag-end of 
a, London season, one warm evening in a hot July, 
Hugh Massinger, of the Utter Bar, sat lazily by 
the big bow window, turning over the pages of 
the last number of the Charing Cross Review, 
That he was truly great, nobody could deny. He 
was in very fact a divine bard, or, to be more 
strictly accurate, the author of a pleasing and 
melodious volume of minor poetry. Even away 
from the Cheyne Row Club, none but the most 
remote of country-cousins—say from the wilder 
parts of Cornwall or the crofter-clad recesses of 
the Isle of Skye—could.heve doubted for a 


‘moment the patent fact that Hugh Massinger, 


was 4 distinguished (though unknown) poet of 


2 
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the modern school, so admirably did he fit his | looking man: and as he sat there carelessly, with 
part in life as to features, dress, and general ; the paper held before him, in an unstudied atti- | 


appearance. Indeod, malicious persons were wont 
at times unkindly to insinuate that Hugh was 
a poct, vet because he found in himself any 
special aptitude for atringing verses or building 
the lofty rhyme, but because jis face and bearing 
imperatively compelled him to adopt the thank- 
less profession of bard in self-justification and 
self-defence. This was ill-natured, and it was 
also untrue; for Hugh Massinger had lisped in 
numbers-~at least in penny oncs—ever since he 
was able to lisp in print at all. We had taken 
to poetry almost from his very cradle; and had 
astonished his father at sixteen by a rhymed 
version of an ode of Horace, worthy the inspira- 
tion of the great Dr Watts himeclf, and not, 


i 
: 
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tude of natural grace, many a painter might have 
done worse than choose the RUEhOE of Echoes from 
Callimachus for the subject of a pretty Academy 
pot-boiler. 

So Warren Relf, the unknown marine artist, 
thought to himself, in his armchair opposite, as 
he raised his eyes by chance from the etchings 
in the Portfolio, and glanced across casually with 
a hasty look at the undiscovered poet. 

‘Has the Charing Cross reviewed your new 
volume yet?’ he asked politely, his glance meeting 
Massinger’s while he flung down the paper on 
the table beside him. 

The poet rose and stood with his hands behind 
his back in an easy posture before the empty 
fireplace. ‘I believe it has deigned to assign me 
half a column of judicious abuse,’ he answered, | 


perhaps, far below the poetic etandard of Mr| half yawning, with an assumption of profound 


Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
perpetrated a capital Newdizate ; aud two years 
after gaining hia fellowship at Oriel, he had 
gublished anonymously, im parchment covers, 
Vilines from Callonachus, ant other Poems, which 
had fairly suceceded by careful nursing in attain- 
inv the dignity of a second edition under his own 
name. So that Mussinger’s claim to the sodality 
of the craft whose workmen are ‘born not made’ 
might perhaps be considered as of the genuine 
order, and not entirely dependent, as cynics 
averred, upon hia long hair, his pensive eyes, 
his dark-brown check, or the careless twist of 
his necktie and his shirt-collar. 

Nevertheless, even in these minor details of 
the poetical character, it must candidly be con- 
fans that Hugh Massinger serie at by several 
points many of the more recognised bards whose 
popular works are published in regulation green- 
cloth oectavos, and whose hats and cloaks, of 
unique build, adorn with their presence the ves- 


tibule pow af the Atheneum itself. The undis- 
tinguished author of Aehocs from Callimachus 


was tall and slight, and a triile affected-looking. 
That his face was beautiful, extremely beau- 
tiful, even ao hostile reviewer in the organ of 
another clique could hardly venture seriously to 
deny : those large sad eyes, that long black hair, 
that exquisitely chiseled and melancholy mouth, 
would alse have sufficed to attract attention and 
extort admiration anywhere in the universe, or at 
the very least in the solar system. Hugh Mas- 
singer, in short, was (like Coleridge) a noticeable 
man. It would have been impossible to pass him 
by, even in a crowded strect, without a hurried 
glanee of observation and pleasure at his singu- 
larly graceful and noble face. He looked and 
moved every inch a poct; delicate, refined, culti- 
vated, expressive, and sicklied o’er with that pale 
cast of thought which modern mwstheticism so 
cruelly demands as a proof of attachment from 
her highest votaries. Yet at the same time, in 
spite of deceptive appearances to the contrary, 
he was strong in muscular strength : a wiry man, 
thin, but well knit: ome of those fallacious, un- 
canny, long-limbed creatures who can scale an 
Alp or come a score or so of miles before break- 
fast, while looking as if a short stroll through 
the Park would kill them outright with sheer 
exhaustion. Altogether, a typical poet of the 
| My newest wodel, that dark and handsome sathetic- 


At Oxford he had ‘indifference and contempt for the Charing Cross 


Review and all ita ideas or opinions collectively. 
‘To tell you the truth, the subject’s one that 
docsn’t interest me. In the first place, I care 
very little for my own verses. And in the 
sccond place, I don’t care at all for reviewers 
generally, or for the Charing Cross Snarler and 
its kind in particular. I disbelieve altogether in 
reviews, in fact. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
To be quite candid, L’ve written too many of 
them, 

‘If criticism: in literature’s like criticism in 
art,’ the young painter rejoined, smiling, ‘why, 
with the one usual polite exception of yourself, 
Massinger, 1 can’t say 1 think very much of the 
critics. ——But what do you mean, I should like to 
know, by saying you don’t care for your own 
verses? Snrely no man can do anything great, 
in literature or art—or in shoe-blacking or pig- 
sticking, if it comes to that—unless he thoroughly 
believes in his own vocation.’ 

Massinger langhed a musical laugh. ‘In shoe- 
blacking or pig-sticking, he said with a delicate 
curl of his thin lips, ‘that’s no doubt true ; but 
in verse-muking, query? Who on earth at the 

resent day could even pretend to himself to 

clieve in poetry? Time was, 1 daresay—though 
I’m by no means sure of it—when the bard, 
hoary old impostor, was a sort of prophet, and 
went about the world with a harp in his hand, 
and a profound conviction in his innocent old 
heart that when he made “Sapphic” rhyme to 
“traflic,” or produced a triolet on the theme of 
“Catullus,” “lull us,” and “cull us,” he was really 
and truly enriching humanity with a noble gift of 
divine poesy. But who in London, in the nine- 
teenth century, can for a moment affect to believe 
in the efficacy of poetry? Look at this last new 
volume of my own, for example !—You won't look 
at it, of course, I’m well aware, bnt that’s no 
matter: nobody ever does look at my immortal 
works, I’m only too profoundly conscious. I cut 
them myself in a dusty copy at all-the libraries, in 
order to create a delusive impression on the mind 
of the public that I’ve had at least a solitary 
reader. But let that pass.’ 

Warren Relf jacked up at him a little uneasily. 
‘I don’t like to hear you run down poetry like 
that,’ he said, with an evident tinge of disapproba- 
tion. ‘I’m not a poet myself, of course; bmt 
still 1°m sure it isn’t alla mere matter of rhy/.es 
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and refrains, of epithets and prettinesses. What 
touches our hearta lies deeper than mere expres- 
sion, I’m certain. It lies im the very core and 
fibre of the man. 
your own poems—though you’re a great deal 
too cynical to admit it now—that came straight 
out of the depths of your own heart, I venture 
to conjecture—-those Lines on a Lock of Hair, 
for example.—Aha, cynic! there I touched you 
on the raw.—But if you think so lightly of 
poetry as a pursuit, as you say, 1 wonder why you 
ever came to take to it,’ ; 

‘Take to it, my dear fellow! What an Arcadian 
idea! Asif men nowadays chose their sphere in 
life deliberately. Why, what on earth makes any 
of us ever take to anything, I should like to 
know, in this miserable workaday modern world 
of ours? Because we’re simply pitchforked into 
it by circumstances. Does the crossing-sweeper 
sweep crossings, do you suppose, for example, 
by pure preference for the profession of a sweep? 
Does the milkman get up at five in the morning 
because he sees in the purveying of skim-milk 
to babes and sucklings a useful and important 
and even necessary industry to the rising genera- 
tion of this great Metropolis? Does the dustman 
empty the domestic bin out of disinterested regard 
for public sanitation? or the engine-driver dash 
through rain and snow in a drear-nighted 
December like a Comtist prophet, out of high 
and noble enthusiasm of humanity?’ And he 
snapped his fingers with an emphatic negative. 
We don’t choose our places in life at all, my 
dear boy, he went on after a pause: ‘we get 
tumbled into them by pure caprice of circum- 
stances, If I’d chosen mine, instead of strictly 
meditating the thankless muse, I’d certainly have 
adopted the exalted profession of a landed pro- 
prietor, with the pleasing duty of receiving my 
rents (by proxy) once every quarter, and spending 
them royally with becoming magnificence, in 
noble ways, like the Greek gentleman one reads 
about in Aristotle. I always admired that 
amiable Greek gentleman: the megaloprepés, I 
think Aristotle calls him. hs berth would suit 
me down to the ground. He had nothing at 
all of any sort to do, and he did it most grace- 
fully with princely generosity on a sutflicient 
Income.’ 

‘But you must writ poetry for something or 
other, Massinger ; for i: it isn’t rude to make the 
suggestion, you can hardly write it, you know, 
for a livelihood.’ 

Massinger’s dark face flushed visibly. ‘I write 
for fame,’ he answered majestically, with a lordly 
wave of his long thin hand. ‘For glory—for 
honour—for time—for eternity. Or, to be more 
precisely definite, if you prefer the phrase, for 
filthy lucre. In the coarse and crude phrase- 
ology of political economists, poetry takes rank 
nowadays, I humbly conceive, as a long invest- 
ment, 1’m a journalist by trade—a mere journey- 
man journalist ; the gushing penny-a-liner of a 
futile and demoralised London press. But I have 
a soul within me above penny-a-lining: I aspire 
ultimately to a pound a word. I don’t mean to 
live and die in Grub Street. My soul looks 
forward to immortality, and a footman in livery.’ 

Relf smiled dubiously, and knocked the ash off 
his cigar into the Japanese tray that stood by his 
side. ‘Then you look upon poetry merely as an 
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ultimate means of making money?’ he suggested, 
with a deprecatory look. 

‘Money! Not money only, my dear fellow, 
but position, reputation, recognition, honour, 
Does any man work for anything else? Any 
man, I mean, but cobblers ang enthusiasts 2?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. I may be an enthusiast 
myself,’ Relf answered slowly; ‘but I certainly 
do work at art to a great extent for art’s sake, 
because I really love and admire and delight in 
it. Of course I should like to make money too, 
within reasonable limits—enough to keep myself 
and my people in a modest sort of way, without 
the footman or the eligible family residence. Not 
that I want to be successful, cither: from what 
I’ve seen of successful men, I incline to believe 
that suecess as a rule has a very degenerating 
effect upon character. Literature, science, and 
art thrive best in a breezy, bracing air. I never 
aim at being a suecessful man myself; and if 
1 goon as l’m doing now, I shall no doubt suc- 
ceed in not succceding. But apart froin the 
money and the livelihood altogether, I love my 
work as an occupation. I like doing it; and 
I like to sce myself growing stronger and freer 
at it every day,’ 

‘That’s all very well for you,’ Massinger 
replicd with another expansive wave of his grace- 
ful hand. ‘You’re doing work you care for, as 
I play lawn-tennis, for a personal amusement. 
[T can sympathise with you there.—Let’s quit 
the subject. It turns me always into a gloomy 
pessimist.— What are you going to do with your- 
self this summer 2?’ 

‘Me? Oh, just the usual thing, I suppose. 
Going down in my tub to paint sweet mudbanks 
off the coast of Suffolk’ 

‘Suffolk to wit! I sce the finger of fate in 
that! Why, that’s just where J’m going, too. 
I mean to take six or vight weeks’ holiday, if a 
poor drudge of a journalist can ever be said to 
indulge in holidays at all-—with books for review, 
and proots for correction, and editorial communi- 
cations for consideration, always weighing like a 
ton of lead upon his unhappy breast: and I 
propose to bury myself aiive up to the chin 
in some obscure, out-of-the-way Suffolk village 
they call Whitestrand.—Have you ever heard of 
it ?? 

‘Oh, I know it well, Relf answered with a 
smile of delightful reminiscence. ‘It’s grand for 
mud. I go there painting again and again. 
You’d eall it the funniest little stranded old- 
world village you ever came across anywhere in 
England. Nothing could be uglier, quainter, or 
more perfectly charming. It lies at the mouth 
of a dear little muddy creck, with a funny old 
mill for pumping the water off the sunken 
meadows ; and all around, for miles and miles, 
is one great flat of sedge and seapink, alive with 
water-birds and intersected with dikes, where 
the herons fish all day long, poised on one leg 
in the middle of the stream as still as mice, 
exactly as if they were sitting to Marks for their 
portraits.’ 

‘Ah, delightful for a painter, I’ve no doubt,’ 
Hugh Massinger replied, half yawning to himself, 
‘especially for a painter to whom mud and herons 
are bread and butter, and brackish water is Bass 
and Allsopp ; but scarcely, you ’ll admit, an attrac- 
tive picture to the inartistic public, among whom 
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I take the liberty, for this occasion only, humbly 


to rank myself. I go there, in fact, as a martyr 
to principle. I live for others. A member of 
my family—not to put too fine a point upon it, 
a lady—abides for the present inoment at White- 
strand, and believes herself to be seized or pos- 
sessed by prescriptive right of a lien or claim to 
a certain fixed aliquot portion of my time and 
attention. I’ve never admitted the claim myself 
(being a levally-minded soul); but just out of the 
natural sweetness of my disposition, I go down 
ocvasionally (without prejudice) to whatever part 
of England she may chance to be inhabiting, for 
the sake of not disappointing her foregone expec- 
tations, however ill-founded, and be the same 
more or less.—You observe, I speak with the 
charming precision of the English statute-book.’ 

‘But how do you incan to get to Whitestrand 7’ 
Relf asked suddenly alter a short pause. ‘It’s 
a difficult place to reach, you know. There’s 
no station nearer than ten miles off, and that a 
country one, so that when you arrive there, you 
can get nu conveyance to take you over.’ 

‘So my cousin gave me to understand. She 
was kind enough to provide me with minute 
instructions for her bookless wilds, I believe 
I’m to hire a costermonger’s cart or something 
of the sort to convey my portmanteau ; and I’m 
to get across myself by the aid of the natural 
means of locomotion with which a generous pro- 
videnee or survival of the fittest has been good 
enough to endow me by hereditary transmis- 
sion. At least, so my cousin Elsie instructs 
mic.’ 

‘Why not come ronnd with me in the tub?’ 
Relf suzeested good-humouredly. 

‘What? your yacht? Hatherley was telling 
me you were the proud possessor of a ship.—Are 
you going round that way any time shortly ?’ 

‘Well, she’s not exactly what you call a yacht, 
Relf replied, with an apologetic tinge in his tone 
of voice. ‘She’s only a tub, you know, an open 
boat almost, with a covered well and just room 
for three to sleep and feed in. She’s a perfect 
treasure to a marine painter in the mud-and- 
buoy business. Bat I won't for a moment pre- 
tend to say she’s comfortable for a landsiman. If 
vou come with me, in fact, you’ll have to rongh 
it.’ . 

*T love roughing it.—lTow long will it take us 
to cruise round to Whitestrand ?? 

Oh, the voyage depends entirely upon the 
wind and tide.  Sailing-boats take their own 
time. The Mud-Zurtle—that’s what I call her 
~-doesn’t hurry. She’s lying now off the Pool 
at the Tower, taking care of herself in the absence 
of all her regular crew ; and Potts, my mate, he’s 
away in the north, intending to meet me next 
week at Lowestoft, where my mother and sister 
are stopping in lodgings. We can start on our 
cruise whenever you like—say, if you choose, 
to-inorrow morning.’ 


CHAPTER IL-——-DOWN STREAM. 


Tide served next morning at eleven ; and punc- 
tual to the minute—for, besides being a poet, he 
prided himself on his qualities as a man of busi- 
ness—Hugh Massinger surrendered himself in due 
course by previous appointment on board the 
Mud-Turtle at the Pool by the Tower. But his 
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eyes were heavier and redder than they had 
seemed last night ; and his languid manner showed 
at once, by a hundred little signs, that he had 
devoted but small time since Relf left him 
to what Mr Herbert Spencer periphrastically 
describes as ‘reparative processes.’ 

The painter, attired for the sea like a common 
sailor in jersey and trousers and knitted woollen 
ap rose up from the deck to greet him hospit- 


ably. lis whole appearance betokened serioys 
business. It was evident that Warren Relf did 


not mean to play at yachting. 

‘You’ve been making a night of it, I’m afraid, 

Massinger,’ he said, as their eyes met. ‘Bad pre- 

aration, you know, for a day down the river. 
We shall have a loppy sea, if this wind holds, 
when we pass the Nore. You ought to have gone 
straight to bed when you left the club with me 
last evening.’ 

‘I know I ought,’ the poet responded with | 
affected cheerfulness. ‘The path of duty’s as 
plain as a pikestalf; but the things I ought to 
do I mostly leave undone; and the things I 
ought not to do, I find, on the contrary, vastly | 
attractive. I may as well make a clean breast — 
of it. I strolled round to Pallavicini’s, after you 
vacated the Row last night, and found them 
having a turn or two at lansquenet. Now, lans- 
quenet’s an amusement ] never can resist. The 
consequence was, in three hours I was pretty well 
cleaned ont of ready cash, and shall have to keep 
my nose to the grindstone accordingly all throug! 
what ought by richts to have been my summer 
holiday. This conclusively shows the evils of 
high play, and the moral superiority of the wise 
man who goes home to bed and is sound asleep 
when the clock strikes eleven.’ 

Relf's face fell several tones. ‘I wish, Mas- 
singer, he sail very gravely, ‘you’d make up 
your mind never to touch those hateful cards 
again. You’ll ruin your health, your mind, and 
your pocket with them. It you spent the time 
you spend upon play in writing some really great 
book now, you’d ineke in the end ten times as 
much by it.’ 

The poet smiled a calm smile of superior 
wisdom. ‘Good boy!’ he cried, patting Relf on 
the back in mock approbation of his moral advice. | 
‘You talk for all the world like a Sunday-school 
prize-book. Honest industry has its due reward ; 
while pitch-and-toss and wicked improper games 
land one at last in prison or the workhouse. My 
dear Relf, how on earth can you, who are a sen- 
sible man, believe all that antiquated nursery 
rubbish? As a matter of fact, is if always 
the good boys who pull the plums with self- 
appreciative smile out of the world’s pudding? 
Far from it: quite the other way. I have seen 
the wicked flourishing in my time like a green 
bay-tree. Honest industry breaks stones on the 
road, while successful robbery or successful gam- 
bling rolls by at its ease, cigar in mouth, lolling 
on the cushions of its luxurious Te lf 
you stick to honest industry all your life long, 
you may go on breaking stones contentedly for 
the whole term of your natural existence. But 
if you speculate boldly with your week’s earnings 
and land a haul, you may in time set another 
fellow to break stones for you, and then you 
become at once a respectable man, a capitalist, 
and a baronet. All the great fortunes we see 
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gambling. 
Warren Relf answered with a more serious air, 


as he turned aside to look after the rigging. 
‘I admit there’s a great deal of gambling in 
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in the world have been piled up in the last. 
resort, if you'll only believe it, by successful | 


business ; but anyhow, honest industry ’s a simple | 


necessary on board the Mud-T'urtle.—Come aft, 
here, will you, from your topsy-turvy moral philo- 


sophy, and help me out with this sheet and the | 


mainsail.’ 

Massinger turned to do as he was directed, 
and to inspect the temporary floating hotel in 
which he was to make his way contentedly down 
to the coast of Suffolk. The Mud-Turtle was 
indeed as odd-looking and original a little craft 
as her owner and skipper had proclaimed her 
to be. A centre-board yawl, of seventeen tons 
registered burden, she ranked as a yacht only 
by courtesy, on the general principle of what 
the logicians call excluded middle. If she wasn’t 
that, why, then, pray, what in the world was 
she? The Mud-Turtle measured almost as broad 
across the beam as she reckoned feet in length 
from stem to stern; and her skipper maintained 
with profound pride that she couldn’t capsize— 
even if she tried—in the worst storm that ever 
blew ont of an English sky. She drew no more 
than three feet of water at a pinch; she could 
eo anywhere that a man could wade up to 
his knees without fear of wetting his tucked-up 
breeches, This made her a capital boat for a 
marine artist to go about sketching in; for Relf 
could lay her alongside a wreck on shallow sands, 
or run her up a narrow creck after picturesque 
waterfowl, or approach the riskiest shore to the 
very edge of the cliffs, without any reference to 
the state of the tide, or the probable depth of tlie 
surrounding channel. 

‘If she grounds,’ the artist said enthusiasti- 
cally, expatiating on her ierits to his new pas- 
sencer, you see 16 doesn’t really matter twopence ; 
for the next high tide’ set her afloat again within 
six hours. She’s a great opportunist: she knows 
well that all things come in time to him who 
can wait. The Mud-Turtle positively revels in 
mud; she lies flat on it as on her native heath, 
and stays patiently without one word of reproach 
for the moon’s attraction to come in its round 
to her ultimate rescue. 

The yawl’s accommodation was opportunist too : 
though excellent in kind, it was limited in quan- 
tity, and by no means unduly luxurious in quality. 
She was a working-man’s yacht, and she meant 
business. Her deck was calculated on the most 
utilitarian principles—just big enough for two 
persons to sketch abreast; her cabin contained 
three wooden bunks, with their appropriate com- 
plement of rugs and blankets: and a small and 
primitive open stove devoted to the service of 
the ship’s cookery, took up almost all the vacant 
space in the centre of the well, leaving hardly 
room for the self-sacrificing volunteer who under- 
took the functions of purveyor and bottle-washer 
to turn about in. But the lockers were amply 
stored with fresh bread, tinned meats, and Siliee 
simple necessaries for a week’s cruise. Thus 
equipped and accoutred, Warren Relf was accus- 
tomed to live an ontdoor life for weeks together 
with his one like-minded chum and companion. 


5 
As for Hugh Massinger, a confirmed lands- 
man, the first few hours’ sail down the crowded 


' Thames appeared to him at the outset a perfect. 
‘Every man has a right to his own opinion,’ 


phantasmagoria of ever varying perils and assorted 
terrors. Iie composed his soul to instant death 
from the very beginning; yot, indeed, that he 
minded one bit for that: the poet dearly loved 
danger, as he Joved all other forms of sensation 
and excitement: they were food for the Muse; 
and the Muse, like Blanche Amory, is apt to 
exclaim, ‘Il me faut des émotions!’ But the 


-manifold novel forms of enterprise as the lumber- 


ing little yawl made her way clumsily among 
the great East-Indiamen and big ocean-going 
steamers, darting boldly now athwart the very 
bows of a huge Monarch-liner, insinuating herself 
now with delicate precision between the broadsides 
of two heavy Rochester barges, and just escaping 
collision now with some laden collier from Cardiff 
or Newcastle, were too complicated and too ever- 
pressing at the first blush for Massinger fully to 
take in their meaning at a single glance. Hugh 
Massinger was at once amused and bewildered 
by the careless confidence with which his sea- 
faring friend dashed boldly in and out among 
brigs and schooners, smacks and steamships, on 
port or starboard tack, in endless onrusion: 
backing the little Mud-T'urtle to hold her own 
in the unequal contest against the biggest and 
swiftest craft that sailed the river. His opinion 
of Relf rose rapidly many degrees in mental 
register as he watched him tacking and lufling 
and scudding and darting with cool unconcern 
in his toy tub among so many huge and swiftly 
moving monsters. 

‘Port your helm!’ Relf cried to him hastily 
once, as they crossed the channel just abreast of 
treenwich Hospital. ‘Here’s another sudden 
death down upon us round the Reach yonder !’ 
And even as he spoke, a big coal-steamer, with 
a black diamond painted allusively on her bulky 
funnel, turning the low point of land that closed 
their view, bore hastily down upon them from 
the opposite direction with menacing swiftness. 
Massingecr, doing his best to obey orders, grew 
bewildered after a time by the glib rapidity of 
his friend’s commands. He was perfectly ready 
to act as he was bid when once he understood 
his instructions; but the seafaring mind seems 
unable to comprehend that landsmen do not 
possess an intuitive knowledge of the strange 
names bestowed by technical souls upon ropes, 
booins, gaffs, and mizzen-masts; so that Mas- 
singer's attempts to carry out his orders in a 
prodigious hurry proved productive for the most 
part rather of blank contusion than of the effect 
intended by the master skipper. After passing 
Greenhithe, however, they began to find the 
channel somewhat clearer, and Relf ceased for 
a while to skip about the deck like the Httle 
hills of the Psalmist, while Massinger felt his 
life comparatively safe at times for three minutes 
together, without a single danger menacing him 
ahead in the immediate future from port or star-_ 
board, from bow or stern, from brig or steamer, 
from grounding or collision. 

About two o’clock, after a hot run, they cast 
anchor awhile out of the main channel, where 
traders ply their flow of intercourse, and stood 
by to eat their lunch in peace and quietness 
under the lee of a projecting point near Gravesend. 
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‘If wind and tide serve like this,’ Relf observed 
hilosophically, as he poured out a glassful of 
ecr into a tin mug—the Mud-Turile’s appoint- 

ments were all of the homeliest—‘we ought to 
get down to Whitestrand before an easy breeze 
with two days’ sail, sleeping the nights in the 
quiet crecks at Leigh and Orfordness.’ 

‘That would exactly suit ie,’ Massinger an- 
swered, draining off the mugful at a gulp after 
his unusual exertion. ‘T wrote a hasty line to 
my cousin in Suffolk this morning telling her 
I should probably reach Whitestrand the day 
after to-morrow, wind and weather permitting.—I 
approve of your ship, Relf, and of your tinned 
lobster too. It’s fun coming down to the great 
deep in this unconventional way. The regula- 
tion yacht, with sailors and a cook and a floating 
drawing-room, my soul wouldn’t care for. 
can get druwing-rooms galore any day in Bel- 
gravia; but picnicking like this, with a spice 
of adventure in it, fulls in precisely with my own 
view of the ends of existence.’ 

‘It’s a cousin you’re going down to Suffolk to 
sce, then ?’ 

‘Well, yes: a cousin—a sort of a cousin: a 
Girton girl: the newest thing out in women. I 
call her a cousin for convenience’ sake. Not too 
nearly related, if it comes to that; a surfeit of 
family’s a thing to be avoided. But we’re a 
decadent tribe, the tribe of Massinger; hardly 
any others of us left alive; when I put on my 
hat, I cover all that remains of us; and cousin- 
hood’s a capital thing in its way to keep up 
under certain conditions. It enables a man to 
pay a pretty virla great deal of respectful atten- 
tion, without necessarily binding himself down 
in the end to anything definite in the matri- 
monial direction.’ 

‘That’s rather a cruel way of regarding it, 
isn’t it?’ | 

‘Well, my dear boy, what’s a man to do in 
these jammed and crushed and overcrowded days 
of ours! Nature demands the safety-valve of a 
harmless flirtation, If one can’t afford to marry, 
the natural affections will tind an outlet, on a 
cousin or somebody. But it’s quite impossible, 
as things go nowadays, for a penniless man to 
dream of taking to wile a penniless woman and 
living on the sum of their joint properties, Ac- 
cording to Cocker, nought and nought make 
nothing. When a man has no patrimony, he 
must obviously make it up in matrimony. 
Only, the great point to avoid is Jetting the 
penniless girl meanwhile pet too deep a hold 
upon your personal feclings. The wisest men 
—like me, for example—are downright fools 
when if comes to high play or the domestic 
instincts. Even Achilles had a vulnerable point, 
you know. So has every wise man. With 
Achilles, it was the heel; with us, it’s the heart. 
The heart will wreck the profoundest and most 
deliberate philosopher living. I acknowledge it 
myself. I ought to wait, of course, till I catch 
the eminent alderman’s richly endowed daughter. 
Instead of that, I shall doubtless fling myself 
away like a born fool upon the pretty cousin or 
some other equally unprofitable investment.’ 

‘Well, I hope you will,’ Relf answered, cutting 
himself a huge cae of bread with -his pocket 
clasp-Knife. ‘TI’im awfully glad to hear you say 
so. For your own sake, 1 hope you'll keep your 
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word. I hope you won't stifle everything you ’ve 
got that’s best within you for the sake of money 
and position and success—Have a bit of this 
corned beef, will you?—A woman who sells 
herself for money is bad enough, though it’s 
woman’s way—they 've all been trained to it for 
cenerations. But a man who sells himself for 
money—who takes himself to market for the 
highest bidder--who makes capital out of his 
face and his manners and his conversation—is 
absolutely contemptible, and nothing short of it. 
—I could never go on knowing you, if I thought 
you capable of it. But I don’t think you so. 1’m 
sure you do yourself a gross injustice. You’re a 
great deal better than you pretend yourself. If 
the occasion ever actually arose, you’d follow 


, your better and not your worse nature.—I’ll 
You 


trouble you for the mustard.’ 


ASSOCIATION, 


[ was walking the other day through one of the 
leading thoroughfares in London, when the sun 
suddenly blazed forth, illuminating a gilt decora- 
tion over a shop door and rendering it for the 
moment conspicuous above its surroundings. The 
glorified object consisted of two gigantic arms, 
clad in voluminous sleeves, the arms terminating 
in hands which were clasped in a death-like grip. 
Above, were the words ‘Association of Capital 
and Labour ;’ and the sight of the device and 
legend brought into my mind a meaning alto- 
gether different from that which the word Asso- 
ciation conveys. 

We have all heard of spiritual mediums, people 
whose souls are attuned to such fine issues that 
they are able to act as intermediarics between the 
spirit-world and those mortals who, by reason 
of their coarser mould, are debarred this ethe- 
real intercourse. Few of us enjoy the somewhat 
doubtful advantages of this communion, but all 
are conscious at times of that subtle and myste- 
rious link between the spiritual and material 
life, which is known as the power of association. 
It is exercised through the medium of the senses, 
of which the most fertile in influence are sound, 
sight, nnd scent; the weakest of the five in this 
capacity being touch and taste. 

As sound is conveyed to our ears in its highest 
form through the divine art of music, it follows 
that in that form it becomes the strongest agent 
of association. Who cannot recall occasions in 
his life when some melody, once known and loved, 
but long forgotten, burst on his ear, carrying his 
soul back in a lightning flash to the past, and 
dissolving the palpable and sentient present into 
a dim unreality! At such moments, the man who 
has borne ‘blasts of adversity and frosts of fate,’ 
only to grow hardened in the process, becomes 
weak as a child in the tae i of a power 
mightier than himself. fe does well to be 
humble and reverent under its influence, for it 
may be the Eternal Spirit is speaking to him 
through the channel of association. 

Many and varied are the emotions awakened 
by music, and there is not a note in the scale of 
fecling which does not vibrate to its touch. The ; 
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folowing story illustrates one phase of its power. 
It was told by a man full of years and honours, 
the revered head of a beautiful English home. 

Many years before, the license of unbridled 
youth had banished him from his native land. 
Relatives and friends alike had refused further 
assistance, and at last the prodigal found himself 
at the antipodes, friendless and unknown. Lack- 
ing utterly the moral stamina necessary in such a 
case, he sank from bad to worse. One day, having 
wandered for many hours, absorbed in melancholy 
thought, he found himself in a scene of peculiar 
wildness. Giant rocks and awful chasms sur- 
rounded him, while the unbroken stillness of even- 
ing intensified the gloom of the scene. Suddenly 
the demon of self-slaughter entered the unhappy 
man ; the means were ready to hand. There, at 
his feet, was a lake, whose dark waters would soon 
close the record of a wasted life. None would 
learn his fate, for in that remote spot human foot 
seldom trod—seldom, but yet sometimes, for at 
that moment, sweet and clear, rang out a sound 
which moved the exile as all the thunders of Jove 
could not have done. It was a traveller, singing 
as he went a ballad which had been a favourite 
with the unhappy man in his distant home. 
What pen could describe the emotions it aroused 
at such a time! ‘It changed,’ said the narrator 
of the incident, ‘the very current of my being ; it 
roused in me a passionate yearning to see my 
home again; and I vowed solemnly that, please 
God, I would yet be worthy to return to it/ 

An equally forcible though by no means so 
pleasing an cxample of the power of association 
through music is afforded by the following anec- 
dote. <A lady was present at an entertainment 
given by a famous amateur Club. Throughout 
the evening she had been remarkable, even in that 
brilliant assembly, for her sparkling humour and 
the brightness of her sallies; but no sooner had 
the first bars of Haydn’s famous Surprise Symphony 
been played, than she was seen to change colour ; 
a ghastly pallor overspread her face, while her 
eyes were distended as if in the extremity of fear. 
Greatly alarmed, her friends bore her from the 
room, and with some difficulty restored her from 
a prolonged fainting-fit. ‘That dreadful music— 
that dreadful music!’ were the first words she 
spoke ; nor was it until long afterwards that the 
folowing explanation of her panic was given 
to an intimate friend. 

Many years previous, she was sitting one day 
in a room with an elder sister, who was taking 
a music lesson. The picce under practice was the 
Surprise Symphony, and over and over again, with 
tedious persistence, did the exacting master make 
his pupil travel through the symphony, until 
every note of it was indelibly fixed in the mind 
of the listencr. As the piece was in provress for 
about the twentieth time, a piercing shriek was 
heard; the door of the music-room was flung 
open, and a valued servant, who had been a 
mother to the sisters all their lives, staggered in, 
the blood flowing from a fearful wound in her 
side—staggered, and fell to the floor in a death- 
agony. She had been murdered by a foreign 
servant whom she had dismissed for theft, and 
the assassin had sprung on her from a dark recess 
in the corridor. Though the horror of that scene 
had necessarily somewhat faded with the lapse of 

time, if was revived in all its ghastliness for one 
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of its witnesses when she again heard the Surprise 
Symphony. 

To most of us, some homely sound is fraught 
with power to bring back scenes of the past. I 
have a special fondness—which I fear is almost 
peculiar to myself—for the buzzing of a fly, 
and was delighted one early winter when a fine 
large pompous fellow made his home in my room, 
and whenever the air was warmed, would fly 
about with tuneful buzz. I had only to close my 
eyes, and, though winter and rough weather raged 
without, for me the sun again shone, the birds 
sang, myriads of insects made a concert of sweet 
sounds, and the indescribable essence of summer 
returned. 

Somewhat less subtle, but still very powerful, 
is sight as a medium of association, It has 
chanced to most of us to revisit some scene after 
long absence, and to be so moved by familiar 
objects, that our added years fall from us like 
a weight in their presence, and for a brief span 
our souls regain the freshness of a time when all 
things, even belief, were possible. The poet says, 
‘Ourselves we cannot re-instate,’ yet that is pre- 
cisely what does happen under such an influence, 
and our souls are ‘set to the same key of the 
remembered harmony.’ It was some such ‘re- 
instation’ as this that made Claude Melnotte (the 
hero in the Lady of Lyons), returning home, after 
many changes and vicissitudes, cry with a pas- 
sionate rush of memory, ‘ How the old time comes 
o’er me !’ 

A comical instance of the power of sight to 
arouse association occurs to me. I was present 
with some schoolfellows at a concert. The enter- 
tainment was held in a large public room, which 
was decorated in the oriental fashion, gilt dragons 
forming a conspicuous item in the ensemble. Now, 
in this same room we had previously attended a 
great many religious meetings, for in that fashion- . 
able seaside resort, the number and class of per- 
sons who undertake to expound the Scriptures 
are remarkable, even in an age of progress. No 
sooner had we glanced at the familiar surround- 
ings and taken our scats, than the boy next to 
me fell on his knees in an attitude of devout 
‘Get up!’ said 1, scandalised ; 
He rose, gave | 


‘Why, | 


supplication. 
‘what on earth are you doing?’ 
a bewildered look round, and exclaimed : 
1 thought I was at a prayer-meeting !’ 

Very frequent aro the allusions of pocts to | 
the power of association through the medium | 
of scent. One amorous bard relates that, having | 
succeeded, after countless struggles, in banishing | 
a fair but too fickle Dulcinea from his heart, his | 
whole affection for her revived on coming near | 
a flower she was in the habit of wearing. This | 
was rather hard on the poet, and the best we | 
can hope is that his woes were no stronger than | 
the verses in which he expressed them. 

That the power of association is possessed by - 
the lower animals is beyond dispute, and has 
been frequently proved. A friend of mine has | 
a parrot, a bird of unusual attainments, who is 
in the habit of accompanying his mistress in her 
summer excursions. Once, during their sojourn 
in a small village, the bird’s cage was placed 
in the garden, to the unbounded delight of 
the villagers, who assembled in the evening and 
listened to his prattle. Among many rustic ex- 
pressions which Polly picked up was one which 
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was his peculiar delight. A woman was in the; 
or her child all over the: 
lace in a very shrill voice, rising in crescendo at_ 


habit of screaming 


the last syllable, and ‘Han-nee, Han-nee!’ rang 
out in the air at all hours So exact was the 
bird's imitation, that the unfortunate child was 


for ever running to-and fro, supposing herself. 
A winter in town and indoor pursuits 


called. 
banished this cry from Polly’s répertvire, and 
was apparently forgotten by him. However, 
stringe to say, no sooner did he find himself 
the following summer once more in a village 
garden than he screamed out ‘Han-nee!? and 
continued to do sv at intervals during his stay. 
What was this, if not the revival of association 
through the medium of sight? 

A similar instance came under my notice some 
time since, A friend in the country had a valu- 
able Newfoundland dov, between whom and a 
neighbouring retriever there was a family feud 
of Jong standing. The Newfoundland, whom we 
will call ‘Montague,’ accompanied his mistress 
one day on a visit to the home of his rival, 
‘Capulet.’ Those were the days of goloahes, now 
happily departed. The lady removed hers and 
placed them inside the door of the house, before 
entering the drawing-room. Up started Capulet, 
who had been lying in ambush, seized a golosh 
in his mouth, and was about to make off with it, 
when he was pinioned by Montague. A deadly 
combat ensued, At length, Montague, the victor, 
seizing his mistress’s goloshes, ran off with them 
triumphantly throngh the village, and never 
stopped until he had deposited them safely inside 
his own door. After that day, never did he pass 
the gates of his enemy’s domain without going in 
and bearing away some trophy—if only a stick 
or a stone—as an emblem of his,mastery. Years 
passed by, during which Montague wandered in 
many lands. He was an old dog when he re- 
turned to his early home, and that of Capulet 
was inhabited by strangers, who knew him not ; 
nevertheless, the first time he passed by the old 
scene of combat, he disappeared within the gates, 
and when next seen, Was running up his own 
varden path with a huge hunting-boot between 
us teeth ! 

We all know that when the routine of our daily 
life has been for some time monotonous in its 
regularity, the slightest deviation from that order 
will appear to change the very essence of life, 
es much as if the entire mise en seéne had been 
shifted. This is simply because a link in the 
chain of association has been broken, and it 
proves how marvellous is its power to weld 
tovether the spiritual and material. Doubtless, 
the most mysterious and subtle form taken by 
association is embodied in that indescribable sen- 
sation that the scene passing before our eyes is 
in all its minutiw but a reproduction of some- 
thing which has happened to us before. That 
this feeling is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
I believe; but when it is experienced, so over- 
powering is it, and none the less so because 
evanescent, that it produces an absolute sense 
of awe. Whence it comes, its origin and causes, 
are among the many things which, though dreamt 
of in our philosophy, have sertecanl! not been 
explained by it. Some have thought it trace- 
able to dreams, the memory of which, though 
long faded, revived on a corresponding combina- 
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tion of circumstances in waking moments ; others 
consider it a shadowy link to some pre-natal 
existence, of which ‘our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting.’ 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
A NOVELETTE, 


By Georcr Mayviuie Fes, 
CHAYTER I.—SIR JOHN DRINKWATER IS ECCENTRIC. 


‘You'Re an old fool, Burdon, and it’s all your 
fault.’ 

That’s what Sir John said, as he shook his 
Malacca cane at me; and I suppose it was my 
fault; but then, how could I see what was going 
to happen ? 

It began in 1851. I remember it so well be- 
cause that was the year of the Great Exhibition, 
and Sir John treated me to a visit there; and 
when I’d been and was serving breakfast next 
morning, he asked me about it, and laughed and 
asked me if I’d taken much notice of the gold- 
smiths’ work. I said I had, and that it was a 
grett mistake to clean gold plate with anything 
but rouge. 

‘Why ?’ he said. 

Because, I told him, if any of the plate-powder 
happened to be left in the cracks, if it was rouge 
it gave a good effect; but if it was a white pre- 
paration, it looked dirty and bad. 

‘Then we ‘ll have all the chests open to-morrow, 
James Burdon? he said; ‘and you shall give the 
old gold plate a good clean up with rouge, and 
Ill help you.’ 

You, Sir Jolin ?? 

He nodded. And the very next day, he sent all 
the other servants to the Exhibition, came down to 
my pantry, opened the plate-room, and put on an 
apron just like a servant would, and helped me 
to clean that gold plate. He got tired by one 
elock, and sat down upon a chair and looked at 
it all glistening as it was spread out on the dresser 
and shelves—some bright with polishing, some 
dull and dead and ancient-looking. Cups and 
bowls and salvers and round dishes covered with 
coats of arms; some battered and bent, and 
some as perfect as on the day it left the gold- 
smith’s hands. 

1’d worked hard—as hard as 1 could, for 
sneezing, for I was doing that half the time, just 
as if I had a bad cold. For every cup or dish was 
kept in a green baize bag that fitted in one of the 
old ironbound oak chests, and these chests were 
lined with green baize. And all this being exceed- 
ingly old, the moth had gotin; and pounds and 

ounds of pepper had been scattered about the 
ize, to keep them away. 

‘I'll have a glass of wine, Burdon,’ Sir John 
says at last; ‘and we’ll put it all away again, 
It’s very beautiful. That’s Cellini work—real,’ 
he says, as he took up a erent golden bowl, all 
hammered and punched and engraved, ‘But the 
whole lot of it is an incubus, for I,can’t use it, 
and I don’t want to make a show.’ 
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‘Take a glass yourself, my man,’ he said, as I 
got him the sherry—a fresh bottle from the outer 
cellar. ‘Ha! at a moderate computation, that old 
gold plate is worth a hundred thousand pounds ; 
and a hundred thousand pounds at only three 
per cent. in the funds, Burdon, would be three 
thousand a year. So you see I lose that income 
by letting this heap of old gold plate lie locked 
up in those chests—~Now, what would you do 
with it, if it were yours?’ 

a it, Sir John, and put it in houses,’ I said 
sharply. 

‘ a James Burdon ; and a sensible thing to 
do. But you are a servant, and I’m a baronct ; 
though I don’t look one, do I?’ he said, holding 
up his red hands and laughing. 

‘You always look a gentleman, Sir John,’ I 
said ; ‘and that’s what you are.’ 

‘Please God, I try to be, he said sadly. ‘But 
I don’t want the money, James; and these are all 
old family heirlooms, that I hold in trust for my 
life, and have to hand over—bound in honour to 
do so—to my son.—Lvok !’ he said, ‘at the arins 
and crest of the Boileaus on every piece, 

‘Boileau, Sir John ?’ 

‘Well, Drinkwater, then. We translated the 
name when we came over to Enyland. There ; 
let’s put it all away. It’s a regular incubus,’ 

So it was all packed up again in the chests ; for 
he wouldn’t let me finish cleaning it, saying it 
would take a week ; and that it was more for the 
sake of seeing and going over it than anything 
that he had had it out. So we locked it all up 
again in the plate-room. And it took five waters 
hot as he could bear ’em to wash his hands ; and 
even then there was some rouge left in the 
cracks, and in the old signet ring with the coat 
of arms cut in the stone—same as that on the 
plate. 

I don’t know how it was ; perhaps I was out of 
sorts, but from that day I got thinking about 
gold plate and what Sir John said about its 
worth, I knew what ‘incubus’ meant, for I 
went up in the library and looked out the word 
in the ig dictionary; and that plate got to be 
such an incubus to me that [ went up to Sir John 
one morning and gave him warning, 

‘But what for?’ he said. ‘Wages?’ 

‘No, Sir John. You’re a good master, and her 
ladyship was a good mistress before she was toc 
up to heaven.’ 

‘Hush, man, hush !’ he says sharply. 

‘And it’ll break my heart nearly not to see 
young Master Barclay when he comes back from 
school.’ 

‘Then why do you want to go?’ 

‘Well, Sir John, a good home and good fo: 
and good treatment’s right enough; but I don’t 
want to be found some morning a-weltering in 
my gore,’ . 

‘Now, look here, James Burdon,’ he says, 
laughing. ‘TI trust you with the keys of the wine. 
cellar, and you’ve been at the sherry.’ 

‘You know better than that, Sir John. No, 
‘sir, You said that gold plate was an incubus, 
and such it is, for it’s always a-sitting on me, so 
as I can’t sleep o’ nights. It’s killing me, that’s 
what it is. Some night I shall be murdered, 
and all that plate taken away. It ain’t safe, 
and it’s cruel f& a man to ask him to take charge 


of it.’ 7 
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He did not speak for a few minutes. 

‘What am I to do, then, Burdon ? 

‘Some people send their plate to the bank, 
Sir John.’ | 

‘Yes,’ he says; ‘some people do a creat many 
things that I do not intend ta.do.—There ; I shall 
net take any notice of what you said.’ 

‘But you must, please, Sir John; I couldn't 
stay like this’ 

Be patient for a few days, and I’ll have some- 
thing done to relieve you.’ 

IT went down-stairs very uneasy, and Sir John 
went out; and next day, fecling quite poorly, 
after waking up ten times in the night, thinking 
I heard people breaking in, as there ’d been a deal 
xf burglary in Bloomsbury about that time, I got 
ap quite thankful I was still alive ; and directly 
aiter breakfast, the wine-merchant’s cart came 
from St James’s Street with fifty dozen of sherry, 
as we really didn’t want. Sir John came down 
and saw to the wine being put in bins; and then 
he had all the wine brought from the inner cellar 
into the outer cellar, both being next my pantry, 
with a door into the passave just at the foot of the 
kitchen stairs. 

‘That’s a neat job, Burdon, said Sir John, as 
we stood in the far cellar all among the sawdust, 
and the place looking dark and damp, with its 
roof like the vaults of a church, and stone flag 
floor, but with every bin empty. 

‘Going to lay down some more wine here, Sir 
John?’ i said ; but he didn’t answer, only stood, 
with a candle in the arched doorway, which was 
like a passage six feet long, opening from one 
cellar into the other, Then he went up-stairs, 
and I locked up the ccllar and put the keys in 
iny drawer. 

‘He always was eccentric, before her ladyship 
died, I said to myself; ‘and now he’s getting 
worse.’ 

T saw it again next morning, for Sir John gave 
orders, sudden-like, for everybody to pack olf to 
the country-house down by Dorking; and of 
course everybody had to go, cook and house- 
keeper and all; and just as 1 was ready to start, 
I got word to stay. 

Sir John went off to his club, and I stayed alone 
in that old house in Bloomsbury, with the great 
drops of perspiration dripping off me every time 
I heard a noise, and feeling sometimes as if I 
could stand it no longer; but just as if was 
getting dusk, he came back, and in his short 
abrupt way, he says: ‘Now, Burdon, we’ll go to 
work,’ 

1’d no idea what he meant till we went down- 
stairs, when he had the strong-room door opened 
and the cellar too; and then he made me help 
him carry the old plate-chests right through my 
pantry into the far wine-ccllar, and range them 
one after the other along one side. 

L wanted to tell him that they would not be so 
safe there ; but I daren’t speak, and it was not till 
what followed that I began to understand ; for, 
as soon as we had gone through the narrow arched 

assage back to the outer cellar, he laughed, and 
e says: ‘Now, we'll get rid of the incubus, 
Burdon, Fix your light up there, and I'll 


He did help; and together we got a heap of 
sawdust and hundreds of empty wine-bottles ; 
and these we built up at the end of the arched 
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entrance between the ccllars from floor to ceiling, 
just as if it had been a wine-bin, till the farther 
cellar was quite shut off with empty bottles. 
And then, if jie didn’t make me move the new 
sherry that had just come in and treat that the 
same, building up full bottles in front of the 
empty oues till the ceiling was reached once more, 
and the way in to the chests of gold plate shut 
up with wine-bottles two deep, one stack fall, th 
other empty. 

He saw me phake my head, as if I didn’t 
believe in it ; and he laughed again in his strange 
way, wid said: ‘Wait a bif.’ 

Next morning, I found he’d given orders, for 
the men came with a load of bricks and inortar, 
and they set to work and built up a wall in front 
of the stacked-up bottles, regularly bricking up 
the passage, just as if it was a bin of wine that 
was to be left for so many years to mature ; after 
which the wall was whitewashed over, the men 
went away, and Sir John clapped me on the 
shoulder, ‘There, Burdon!’ he said; we’ve 
buried the incubus safely. Now you can sleep 
in peace,’ 

‘Yes, Sir John.’ 

‘T onght by rights to kill you now, and bury 
you in the sawdust, to make you keep the secret. 
But LL let you off, for 1 don’t think you will 
tell’ 


CHAPTER IL--WHY EDWARD GUNNING LEFT. 


1t’s curious how things get forgotten by busy 
people, Ina few weeks T left off thinking about 
the hiding-place of all that golden plate; and 
after a time I used to go into that first cellar for 
wine with my half-dozen basket in one hand, my 
eeHar candlestick in the other, and never once 
think about there being a farther cellar ; while, 
though there was the strong-room in my pantry 
with quite a thousand pounds-worth of silver 
in if—perhaps more—L never fancied anybody 
would come for that. 

Master Barclay came, and went back to school, 
and Sir John grew more strange; and then an 
old friend of his died and left one little child, 
Misa Virginia, and Sir John took her and 
brought her to the old house in Bloomsbury, 
and she became—bless her sweet face—just like 
his own. 

Then, all at once I found that ten years had 
slipped by, and it set me thinking about being 
ten years nearer the end, and that the years were 
rolling on, and some day another butler would 
sleep in my pantry, while I was sleeping—well, 
you know where—cold and still—and that then 
Sir John would be taking his last sleep too, and 
Master Barclay be, as it says in the Scriptures, 
reigning in his stead. 

And then it was that all in a flash something 
seemed to say to me: suppose Sir John has never 
told his lawyers about that buried gold plate, and 
left no writing to show where it is. I felt quite 
startled, and didn’t know what to think. As far 
as I could tell, nobody but Sir John and I knew 
the secret. Young Master Barclay certainly didn’t, 
or else, when I let him carry the basket for 
a treat, and went into the cellar to fetch his 
father’s port, he, being.a talking, lively, thought- 
leas boy, would have been sure to say some- 
thing. His father ought certainly to tell him 
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some day; but suppose the master was taken 
bad suddenly with apoplexy and died without 
being able—what then ? 

I didn’t sleep much that night, for once more 
that gold plate was being an incubus, and I deter- 
mined to apeak to Sir John as an old family 
servant should, the very next day. 

Next day came, and I daren’t ; and for days and 
days the incubus seemed to swell and trouble me, 
till I felt as if 1 was haunted. But I couldn’t 
make up my mind what to do, till one night, just 
before yoing to bed, and then it came like a flash, 
and I Jaughed at myself for not thinking of it 
before. J didn’t waste any time, but getting down 
my ink-bottle and pens, i took a sheet of paper, 
and wrote as plainly as T could about how Sir 
John Drinkwater and his butler James Burdon 
had hidden all the chests of valuable old gold 
cups and salvers in the inner wine-cellar, where 
the entrance was bricked up; and to make all 
sure, 1 put down the date as near as I could 
remember in 1851, and the number of ghe house, 
19 Great Grandon Street, Bloomsbury, because, 
though it was not likely, Sir John might move, 
and aif that paper was found after I was dead, 
people might go on a fulse scent, find nothing, and 
think 1] was mad. 

| locked that paper up in my old desk, feeling 
all the while as if ] ought to have had it wit- 
nessed ; but people don’t like to put their names 
to documents ‘unless they know what they're 
about, and of course I couldn’t tell anybody the 
contents of that. 

I felt satisfied as a man should who feels he 
has done his duty ; and perhaps that’s what made 
the time glide away so fast without anything 
particular happening, Sir John bought the six 
old houses like ours opposite, and gave twice as 
much for them as they were worth, because some 
one was going to build an Institution there, which 
might very likely prove to be a nuisance. 

1 don’t remember anything else im particular, 
only that the houses would not let well, because 
Sir John grew close and refused to spend money 
in doing them up. But there was the trouble 
with Edward Gunning, the footman, a clever, 
goud-looking young fellow, who had been appren- 
ticed to a bricklayer and contractor, but took 
to service instead. He did no good in that ; 
for, in spite of all I could say, he would take 
more than was good for him, and then Sir John 
found him out. 

Miss Virginia got him forgiven at least twenty 
times, and Mr Barclay spoke up for him too; 
but when it came to a smell of fire in the 
house, and me being woke up by Sir John and 
Mr Barelay at two in the morning, and we all 
went and found Edward dead drunk in the 
servants’ hall, where he had been reading in 
bed, and the clothes all smouldering on the 
floor, there was a row. Sir John said he didn’t 
mind about himself and me, for we were two 
old useless people, who had had our day, and 
smothering was an easy death, while being after- 
wards burnt to ashes was a good Réman kind 
of an end; but he wasn’t going to have his 
son’s life shortened; and he’d hang any man 
sooner than harm should happen to. his darling, 
Miss Virginia. _ 

So Edward Gunning had to go; and I breathed 
more freely, and felt less nervous, though I musi 
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say I thought Sir John’s remarks about me any- 
thing but kind, seeing how I had served him 
well, and being only seventy-one, with a good 

deal of work in me yet. 


CHAPTER HL—MR BARCLAY THINKS FOR 
HIMSELF, 


So another ten years liad slipped away ; and the 
house opposite, which had been empty for two 
years, was getting in very bad condition—I mean 
as to paper and paint. 

‘Nobody will take it as it is, Sir John,’ the 
agent said to him in my presence. 


‘Then if can be left alone,’ he says, very 
grufily.—‘ Good-morning.’ 
‘Well, Mr Burdon,’ said the agent, as I gave 


him a glass of wine in iny pantry, ‘it’s a good | 
thing he’s so well off; but it’s poison to my | 
mind to see houses lying empty.’ Which no 
doubt if was, seeing he had five per cent. on 
the renteof all he let. 

Then Mr Barclay spoke to his father, and he 
had to go out with a flea in his ear; and when, 
two days later, Miss Virginia said something 
about the house opposite looking so miserable, 
and that it was a pity there were no bills up to 
say it was to let, Sir John flew out at her, and 
that was the only time 1 ever heard him speak 
to her cross. 

But he was so sorry for it, that he sent me 
to the bank with a cheque directly after, and I 
was to bring back a new fifty-pound note; and 
{ know that was in the letter I had to give 
Miss Virginia, and orders to have the carriage 
round, so that she might go shopping. : 

Now, I’m atraid you’ll say that Mr Barclay 
Drinkwater was right in culling me Polonius, 
and saying I was as prosy as a college don; 
but if I don’t tell you what brought all the 
trouble about, how are you to understand what 
followed? Old men have their own ways; and 
though I’m not very old, I’ve got mine, and 
if I don’t tell my story my way, I’m done. 

Well, it wasn’t a week after Mr Bodkin & Co., 
the agent, had that glass of wine in the pantry, 
that he came in all of a bustle, as he always 
was, just as if he must get everything done 
before dark, and says he has let the house, if 
Sir John approves. 

Not so easily done as you’d think, for Sir 
John wasn’t, he said, going to have anybody for 
an opposite neighbour; but the people might 
come and see him if they liked. | 

IT remember it as well as if it was yesterday. 
Sir John was in a bad temper with a touch 
of gout—bin 27—’25 port, being rather an acid , 
wine, but a great favourite of his. Miss Virginia ; 
had been crying; and I had heard Mr Barclay | 
make use of a word that ought never to 
have been used in that house, unless it was by 
Sir John, who, being master, had a right to do 
as he liked. The trouble had been about Mr 
Barclay going away. He’d finished his schooling 
at college, and was now twenty-seven, and a 
fine strong handsome fellow, as wanted to be off 
and see the world ; but Sir John told him he 
couldn’t spare him. | 

‘No, Bar, he says in my presence, for I was 
bathing his foot—‘if you go away—I know you, 
you dog—yon’ll be falling in Jove with some 
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smooth-faced jade, and then there'll be trouble. 
You’ll stop at home, sir, and cat and drink 
like a gentleman, and court Virginia like a gentle- 
man; and when she’s twenty-one, you'll marry 
her; and you can both take care of me till I 
die, and then you can do as you like, 

Then Mr Barelay, looking as much like his 
father as he could with his face turned red, 
said what he ought not to have said, and refused 
to marry Miss Virginia; and he flung out of the 
room; while Miss Virginia—bless her for an 
angel—must have known something of the cause 
of the trouble—I’m afraid, do you know, it was 
from me, but I forget—and she was in tears, when 
there was a knock and ring, and a lady’s card was 
sent in for Sir John : ‘Miss Adela Mimpriss.’ 

It was about the house; and I had to show 
her in—a little, slight, elegantly dressed lady of 
about three-and-twenty, with big dark cyes, and 
a great deal of wavy hair. 

Sir John sent for Mr Barclay and Miss Virginia, 
to see if they appro of her; and it was settled 
that she and her three maiden sisters were to 
have the opposite house; and when the bell 
rang for me to show her out, Mr Barclay came 
and took the job out of my hands. 

‘I’m very vlad,’ I heard him say, ‘and I 
hope we shall be the best of neighbours ;’ and 
his face was flushed, and he looked very hand- 
some; while, when they shook hands on the 
door-mat, I could see the bright-eyed thing smiling 
in his face and looking pleased ; and that shaking 
of the hands took a deal longer than it ought, 
while she gave him a Jook that made me think 
if I’d had a daughter like that, she’d have 
had bread-and-water for a week. 

Then the door was shut, and Mr Barclay stood 
on the mat, smiling stupid-like, not knowing as I 
was noticing him; and then he turned sharply 
round and saw Miss Virginia on the stairs, and 
his face changed. 

‘James Burdon,’ I said to myself, ‘these are 
girls and boys no longer, but grown-up folk, 
and there’s the becinning of trouble here.’ 
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ArrHouch a good stage-presence, striking face, 
and polished manners are much to the advantage 
of all adopting the stage as a profession, there 
have been many instances in which physical 
defects have been turned by actors to good 
account, Beauty, if of the type that a poet 
would call spiritual, is not for the glare of the 
footlights. Striking features and expressive eyes 
are the chief recommendations, and the cunning 
‘make-up’ can hide a multitude of imperfections. 
In this way, positive ugliness is no great draw- 
back to an actor, unless his features are absolutely 
distorted, as in the case of the I'rench actor, who 
looked so hideous, that once in a piece where 
some one said to him, ‘You are changing your 
face,’ a cruel wag in the pit shouted: ‘Why, let 
him do go.’ 

There are only one or two cases where persons 
born blind have gone on the stage; but there 
are numerous instances of actors sticking to their 
work after being afflicted with, blindness, In 
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1744 there was a remarkable performance at 
Drury Lane for the benefit of a blind author 
named Dr Clancy. The playbill intimated that 
‘it was the first instance of any person labouring 
under so heavy a deprivation performing on the 
stage,’ and hoped that the ‘novelty as well as 
the unhappiness of the case would engage the 
favour of a Gritish audience.” The blind man 
played the part of the blind prophet Teresias in 
the play of Gtdipus, and achieved much success. 
In 1790 and succeeding years of the century, we 
read that a manager named Briscoe, although 
totally blind, played in the Midland towns, repre- 
senting the heroes in tragedies and the lovers in 
comedies, The famous Mrs Dancer was so near- 
sivhted, that once, in an a ed aa scence, having 
unfortunately dropped a dagger, she was unable 
to find it. One of the attendants tried to push 
it towards the actress; but it was no use; and 
the weapon hud to be picked up and handed to 
her in full sight of the audience, thus entirely 
spoiling the scene. 

Numerous stage-accidents have been caused by 
defective vision. There was a sad scene once 
at the Dublin theatre, where a young actress, 
who had to cross a uarrow plank representing 
a bridge, stepped off on to a piece of gauze, 
and was dashed down to the well of the stage 
aml killed. The late Nerr Standigl, too, when 
playing Bertram in the opera of Robert le Liable, 
could not find the ‘trap’ by which he had 
to sink into the infernal regions, and always 
afterwards he had to be carefully led to the spot, 
One of the finest actors Glasgow has produced 
was the late J. Bb. Fitzroy, who strugeled for 
as against failing eyesight, and at last was 
eft. in darkness. At a benefit organised for him 
in 1878, he played Sampson Burr in the L’orter’s 
Knot; and those who witnessed that memorable 
performance will not soon forget the emotion 
experienced as the blind old man tottered on to 
the stage, friendly hands in the ‘wings’ pushing 
on his porter’s barrow. Although that was his 
‘last appearance,’ he was induced to make some 
other appearances, and among other parts played 
one of the witches in Macbeth. 

There have been one or two instances of insane 
persons playing parts, the most remarkable being 
that of a Mrs Verbruggen towards the close of 
the last century. She lost her reason owing to 
a disappointment in love, and had to be placed 
under restraint. Having escaped one afternoon 
from her attendants, she widened back to the 
theatre, where, oddly enough, the play was Hamlet. 
As Ophelia, she had often gained much applause 
on these very boards. The unfortunate lady con- 
coaled herself till Ophelia’s cue came, whereupon 
she rushed on the stage before the real Ophelia 
eould enter. The stage-manager was filled with 
astonishment, a feeling which changed to wonder 
and awe as he contemplated the thrilling render- 
ing of the mad scene. Poor Mrs Verbruggen was 
not ‘playing’ the part; she was Ophelia. It is 
recorded that ‘Nature having made this final 
effort, her vital powers failed her.’ 

Dumb actors can of course only appear in pan- 
tomime, and that very imperfectly. here are 
no notable cases; but several good actors have 
been quite deaf. Hinton, a Birmingham actor, 
Was so denf that some one had always to stand 
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in the wings and let him know by a movement 
when to speak. There is the notable modern 
instance of the late J. B. Buckstone. How we 
used to look forward to the visits of the Hay- 
market Company—a fine combination originally, 
for Buckstone, 


As every well-bred person should, 
Kept the best company he could. 


He was latterly ‘as deaf as a post;’ and it was 
only by intently watching the lips of the other 
actors and murking the expression of their faces, 
that he was able to ‘pick up his cue.” The 
difficulty of acting under these circumstances may 
be imagined; but there was no real falling-off 
in ‘Buckie’s’ inimitable humour. Of course, his 
difficulties were fewer in his own pieces; but 
he could not always be writing dramas, for—as 
he remarked once, with mingled drollery and 
pathos—he yot to be so busy writing ‘orders,’ 
that he had no time for other Literary work. 
Poor old Buckie! his last years were clouded 
by darker sorrows than deafness. They ought 
not to have been so, as the venerable come:lian 
really deserved the compliment paid him in 1876 
by Mr Gladstone: ‘You are, Miko me, an old 
public servant.’ 

Many mummers have suffered from faulty 
limbs, The famous Foote had to get his left 
leg amputated, and afterwards wrote the Lame 
Lorcr, in which he appeared as Sir Luke Limp, 
and vave a comical account of his loss: ‘I have 
neither strain, splint, spavin, nor gout; have no 
fear of corns or kibes, and no dread lest any fool 
should kick my shins or tread on my toes, A 
leg forsooth—a mere nothing—a very redundancy,’ 
Unfortunately, we cannot all look on our logses 
in such a philosophical fashion. Charles Mathews 
the elder was crippled for life by an accident, 
and once played the part of a Jame harlequin 
in an extravaganza specially written for him. 
Numerous stories of cripples are told in connec- 
tion with miner theatres. We remember once 
seeing In a penny gaff, as the temple of cheap 
art is called, a young man acting who was sup- 
ported by a crntch, and we were told that he 
was regularly in the company, and played all 
kinds of parts. We should like to have scen 
him try his hand, or rather his foot, at Romeo, 
especially when climbing up the balcony! Gout, 
that most painful and aristocratic of complaints, 
is no stranger to the stage. <A celebrated actor 
used to play some of his parts seated during the 
entire performance with his limbs wrapped in 
flannel; and a well-known comedian of our own 
day is sometimes seen, in his funniest scenes, to 
writhe in agony from the same cause. 

Hunchbacks have a very small choice of plays, 
Richard ITI. and the Hunchback have both been 
played by real hunchbacks ; but, as a rule, people 
whose backs are ‘all there’ would be preferred. 
A little padding makes quite an effective hunch. 
Some years ago,a hunchback named Mr Norton 
went about playing parts suitable to him. He 
was rather a clever actor, and made a hit in the 
pantomime of Humpty Dumpty. 

. Drunken actors are fortunately becoming scarcer 
every day, although it cannot be said that the 
cause of temperance has as yet many adherents 
in ‘the profession.’ Volumes could be filled with 
the ludicrous exploits of inebriated mummers ; 
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. forget the follies of 
the past. 
s have long been a 
e stage, but it is a 
i unless when abso- 
years, we have had 
' precocity, especially 
mpanies, and in the 
szational piece Human 
Natu Some of our _ atest actresses have 
been on the stage almost from infancy; but 
it seems to be true that very few great actors 
have been on the boards a: children. 
performance at Aberdeen, some years ago, we 
were struck with the,man: curious ways there 
are of turning an honest penny. The play was 
a version of the Heart of Midlothian, and thie 
sensation scene was the smashing of the prison 
gate, after which a crowd rushed in, prominent 
amongst the 
Effie’s child. 
a ‘dummy’ baby, hired a ‘sonsie’ young Scotch- 


pity, to see them 
utely necessary. 


woman to bring her baby to the theatre every _ 


night at the hour required. We were much 
struck with the appearance of this youngster— 
a fine healthy boy of a few weeks old—sleeping 
peacefully in his mother's arms till the time 
came for his performance. There was an invol- 
untary scream of excitement from these behind 
on one occasion when Dumbiedykes fell over a 
beam as he ran on, but luckily the baby was 
unharmed. It cried lustily, and of course the 
audience laughed—audiences always do seein to 
laugh at every awkward contrefemps. 

We could speak feelingly of the parts enacted 
by those unfortunate people whom we call ‘supers,’ 
but do not deem it necessary to add anothcr to 
the many denunciations which have been hurled 
at their stupid heads. After all, they work 

retty hard tor their shilling a night, and the 
fot of many of them is so utterly wretched that 
it scems a positive cruelty to be hard on 
then. 

There is yet another species of Odd Actors, 
but not belonging to the human family ; we 
refer to the ‘lower animals,’ many of which have 
reached a high degree of perfection in their parts. 
Dogs have been the most successful, and have 
often. been introduced in romantic and sensational 
plays. In such pieces, we have seen dogs pull 
ropes, ring bells, and otherwise distinguish them- 
selves. In a recent production of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, there was a pack of real bloodhounds intro- 
duced, and their savage baying had certainly a 
stirring cflect on the audience. In ‘ variety’ 
entertainments, many animals perform tricks— 
even pigs have been shown to possess much 
intelligence by the well-known clown, Mr Walker 
—but we wish to talk only of the ‘legitimate 
drama.’ The horse is not often introduced on 
the stage, unless under very close supervision, 
for he is apt to take fright too easily. There 
have, however, been some astonishing perform- 
ances seen in such plays as Mazeppa; and some 
years ago, Mr George Rignold created a sensa- 
fion in Henry V’. by the realistic dash with which 
he brought up the rear in the triumphal pro- 
cession, mounted on his white charger Criapin. 
About ten years ago, we remember seeing a sen- 
sational piece, the Brigand’s Bride, in which a 
handsome gray mule plunged into a river (of 
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cloth), and saved his master’s little girl from a 
canvas grave. Except for an occasional ‘walk-on’ 
——as in the case of the royal camel in the Sultan 
of Mocha—few animals, except dogs and horses, 
have been used in serious drama. In the magni- 
ficent production of Round the World an Eighty 
Days, at the Paris Porte St-Martin, however, the 
stave in one of the tropical scenes was converted 
into a vast cage filled with wild animals, And 
in pantomimes, as every schoolboy knows, all 
sorts and conditions of beasts and birds have 
contributed their share to the amusement of the 
British public. 








MY FIRST BEAR. 

Dip any of my readers ever see a wild bear? 
Not one of the shivering, half-starved animals 
to be found in the country menagerie with 
staring coat and bleary eyes, looking anything but 
fierce as it crouches in its corner insensible to 
stick, or 
pacing aimlessly across its cage and nibbling in 
the friendliest way the nuts which the fearless 
schoolboy tenders—but a real, roaring, unchained 
wild bear. The one is very different from the 
other. Before I knew what a wild bear really 
was, I had a great contempt for the tribe, and 
often dreamed of the slaughter [ would work if I 
could only come across a few good specimens. 
I got the chance one day when I least expected 
it. It was in September 1885, in Manitoba, 
towards the close of the Riel Rebellion. T had 
been sent from Battleford with a detachment of 
mounted police to scour the country as far as 
Stony Lake in search of several half-breeds and 
Indians who were wanted for complicity in the 
murders of the white settlers at Frog Lake. It 
was on the homeward journey that I met my 
bear. We had left Frog Lake in the gray dawn 
of the morning, and had ridden steadily along 
all the hot day, pansing only for an hour by an 
alkaline marsh-pond to water the horses and cat 
a meal. The police were riding ‘easy,’ with un- 
buttoned jackets, and pipes in their mouths; and 
the prisoners, hie in their gaudy blankets, 
were huddled together in the wagons, asleep for 
the most part, quite indifferent to the jolting 
of their carriages and the blistering heat. I had 
ridden myself so long, that my horse ‘ Dragoon,’ 
a magnificent animal of seventeen hands, and a 
pure Broncho, showed signs of fatigue; and I had 
eased him for a few miles by tying him to the 
tail-end of a buckboard into which I jumped for 
a little rest. My companions were two Indian 
prisoners, young fellows, and both entertaining 
and interesting to the last degree. 

Pas-qui-ac, the elder, was tall and strong, mag- 
nificently built, and accounted the best long- 
distance runner of his tribe. More than once 
he offered to run for his liberty against any 
horse in my little troop, an invitation which I 
was obliged to decline. Mass-ega-wap, the 
younger, was a mere lad, fine in limb and 
feature, and with large, melting, coal-black eyes, 
which would have been a fortune to any Bel- 
gravia belle. (Pas-qui-ac was tried for argon on 
my return to Battleford, but although acquitted 
by the jury, was held on another charge of horse- 
stealing, and sent back to Edmonton by the police. 
Mass-ega-wap was found guilty of manslaughter, 
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and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment in 
the Wood Mountain Penitentiary at Winnipeg, 
from which he was subsequently discharged, on 
account of the general amnesty granted by Her 
Majesty the Queen.) 

Shortly before sundown, the sharp eyes of Pas- 
qui-ac descried a small black object almost on 
the horizon line, and as we neared it, his excite- 
ment knew no bonnds, for he declared it to 
be an antelope, Muss-ega-wap, not long behind 
his dusky brother in the discovery, was also 
certain that it was a large head of game; and it 
was amusing to see the frantic pesticulations and 
hear the guttural chatter of these native hunters 
as they grew more and inore excited. When we 
came to within five handred yards of the place 
where it lay, apparently asleep, T fancied T could 
diseern an animal, but to my unpractised cyes it 
seemed no targer than a doy, for this extraor- 
dinary discrepancy between the real and the ima- 


gined size of objects is well known on the prairie. , 


At anyrate, it was now certain that a wild 
animal of some sort was before me, and go far 
unheedfal of my presence, To seize my Win- 
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the bear was coming at me, stumbling along with 
a broken shonlder and screaming with fury. I£ 
he had looked insignificant a moment before, he 
seemed big enough now! How loud his scream 
was, how fast his gallop, how sharp and white 
his teeth! Retreat was impossible. I was only 
fifty yards from him now, and to run meant 
simply to be overtaken and killed; so I knelt 
again With a strange calmness I could not under- 
stand, IT remember that I heard the twitter of a 
bird near by, and noticed the sky growing red 
with the sinking sun as I raised my rifle. How 
near he was! What a long aim I took, straight 
at his head. As |] fired, he stopped an instant, 
turned right round, and ran away from me! Jf 
found afterwards that I had hit him right in the 
throat. | faney he must have been delirious, 
if bears ever arrive at such a stage, and imagined, 
after he turned and ran, that he was still making 
for me. J] was in ne hurry to follow him at too 
close a distance, and I Jet him run until I marked 
him into a thicket of trees half a mile away. 
Then I followed slowly, tracking him easily step 
by step by his heavy blood-trail. As I entered 


chester and ram a few shells into my pocket took {the thicket, however, the trail was lost; and I 


but a moment, and the next saw me ont of the | 
With the | 


buckboard and into the saddle again. 


peered about here and there, longing to catch 
another glimpse of him, when suddenly, just at 


reins hanging on his neck, and guiding ‘Dragoon’ | my feet there rose a mighty roar, that made my 


. ‘ " . i 
with my knees, T loaded as I rode, and managed 


to get within three hundred yards of my victim, 
when, to my surprise, he rose, and standing high 
on his hind-legs, proclaimed himecli to be a bear. 
The aight of the galloping horse must have dis- 
concerted him somewhat, for he dropped at once 
on all-fours and turned tail. It was with diffi- 
culty ] yave him a enap-shot as he ran, for he 
was far to my right; but J conld just hear hie 
sereain of defiance as ‘Dragoon’ threw up_ his 
heels and bolted. I had never fired a shot from 
his back, and had taken it for granted that he 
would ‘stand the racket.’ 

After a circuitous gallop, during which I 
bewailed my il-luck, and wondered if I should 
get within range again, I managed to pull up in 
the neighbourhood, indicated by two little shrubs, 
of where [ had fired my shot. I tried m vain to 
track by blood or footmark the retreating quarry, 
for the hard sandy soil refused to give a sivn, and 
there was nothing for it but to ride ahead and 
hope. 1 had not far to go, for, after a canter up 
a ateepish Lit of slope, not two huidred yards 
away, wus my bear, standing on his hind-legs, 
roaring with fury and full of fight. Then fol- 
lowed a brief but ineffectual fight with my horse. 
Neither voice nor spur availed to force him 
another inch nearer the pawing adversary; and 
fearful of losing the game, but without a thought 
as to the recklessness of the proceeding, I jumped 
from his back, and saw him flying away while I 
advanced alone. It will be forgiven me, I trust, 
if T acknowledge that during these moments I was 
excited ; I know it was not the correct thing to 
do, and most hunters are so coal and collected on 
paper—-are they not ! 

walked on quickly till T was about a hun- 
dred yards from Master Bruin, and determining 
to make a sure shot, I knelt and aimed at him. 
He did not look very big, and all my nervousness 
had disappeared as I pulled the trigger. For a 
second I was blinded by the smoke ; but I heard 
the thud of the bullet; and before I could rise, 


heart stand still and any cheeks blanch with fear. 
Walf hidden by the trailing vines, and not to be 
distinguished from the blackened stumps about 
me, lay the bear in his death-agony, but possessed 
of sufficient strength still to make an anery bound, 
half jump, half stumble, in my direction. Me- 
chanieally, | thrust the muzzle of my rifle at 
his head, fired again straight into his car, and. 
Bruin fell for the last time—dead! I confess that 
I was afraid for some minutes to make a close 
examination of the beast. Tow often I had 
dreamed of such a scene—how different from the 
dream was the reality ! 

A shot at the other end of the thicket made 
known to me that help was at hand; for the 
advent of § Dragoon’ riderless and covered with 
foam had sent a squad of men to search for 
me in the wilderness. The bear was dragged ‘to 
the nearest bueckboard, and carried there tilk 
camp was pitched for the night. He was a 
fnir-sized beast, in fine condition, and weighed, 
at a rough guess, about three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The delight of Pas-qui-ac and Mass-ega-wap 
when they saw the carcase knew no bounds To 
themselves belonged the honour of the original 
discovery, and this tact they proclaimed on all 
sides again and again. And to me, the Pale-face, 
was not praise also due, for had 1 not gone forth 
unaided to fight the bear, and conqucred him? 
That night, when the camp-fires were blazing and 
the silver stars were twinkling overhead, I was 
halted as I made my nsual visit to the prisoners’ 
tent, and made to listen while old Kee-way-tin 
sang my praises and christened me Wass-sass-eca-ya 
(The Hed Deer's Horn), in token of my skill and 
prowess. Pas-qui-ac and Mass-ega-wap volunteered 
to skin the bear on condition that they should 
have the entrails for their supper (a favourite 
Indian dish). This was gladly promised, and 
the skinning was done with surprising skill and 
quickness. The carcase was afterwards cleaned | 
and quartered, the sharpening of the knives and 
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the while. 
the first bear-steak ; but who shall tell of its good- 
ness and worth? Was it because my own hand 
had slain the bear, or because I was tired and 
very hungry?—or was it because it was a novel 
dish? Whocan tell? But it was more delicious 
than the finest Club steak I had ever tasted. I 
had bear's meat for three days on the homeward 
march, and enough left to feast the mess with for 
a day on my return to Battleford. The claws 
were mounted as watch-charms and given to 
wondering friends; the teeth made brooches for 
others; and the skin, rich, soft, and ebony 
black, adorns my sleigh, keeps me warm in 
spite of Canadian frost and snow, and sets me 
always thinking of the autumn evening far away 
when | bagged my first bear. 








SLIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Ir is stated that when Leopold von Ranke began 
to collect facts for his History, a singular accident 
occurred in his native town. A bridge gave way 
one morning, and some persons were swept away 
in the current beneath. Von Ranke, who was 
absent at the time, on his return inquired into 
the details of the catastrophe. ‘1 saw the bridge 
fall,” said one of the ncighbours. ‘A heavy wain 
had just passed over it, and weakened it. Two 
women were on it when it fel], and a soldier on a 
white horse’—‘I saw it fall,’ deelared another ; 
‘but the wain had passed over it two hours pre- 
vious. The foot-passengers were children ; and 
the rider was a civilian on a black horse.’-—‘ Now,’ 
argued Von Ranke, ‘if it is impossible to learn 
the truth about an accident which happened at 
broad noonday only twenty-four hours ago, low 
can I declare any fact to be certain which is 
shrouded in the darkness of ten centuries” To 
this trivial incident—which to many persons 
would have borne no lesson—was duce much of 
his caution and impartiality. 

A few moments’ consideration will convince 
any one that some of the most momentous crixes 
in history have hinged upon very slight circum- 
stances. A glass of wine, for Instance, changed 
the history of France for nearly twenty years. 
Louis-Philippe, king of the French, had a son, the 
Duke of Orleans, and he’» to the throne, who 
always drank only a certain number of glasses of 
wine, because even one more made him tipsy. 
On a memorable morning he forgot to count the 
number of his glasses, and took one more than 
usual. When entering his carriage, he stumbled, 
frightening the horses, and causing them to run. 
In attempting to leap from the carriage, his head 
struck the pavement, and he soon died. That 
glass of wine overthrew the Orleans rule, confis- 
cated their property of twenty million pounds, 
and sent the whole family into exile. 

If Mr Grenville had not carried, in 1765, his 
memorable resolution as to the expediency of 
charging stamp duties on the plantations of 
America, the Western world might still have 
been under British rule. In connection with this 
inatter, there is another slight, albeit remarkable, 
circumstance, which may be told in Thackeray’s 
own words. ‘It-was strange,’ says he, ‘that, in a 
Ravage forest of Pennsylvania, a young Virginian 
officer should fire a shot, and waken up a war 
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the clank of the butcher’s leg-irons making music . 
It was with fear that I sat down to 
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which was to last for sixty years, which was to 
cover his own country and pass into Europe, to 
cost France her American colonies, to sever ours 
from us, and create the great Western republic ; 
to rage over the Old World when extinguished in 
the New; and of all the myr‘ads engaged in the 
vast contest, to leave the prize of the creptest fame 
with him who struck the first blow.’ 

If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, says 
Pascal, the condition of the world would have 
been different. His meaning is, that if Cleopatra 
had had a nose short to deformity, she would have 
failed to attract Antony, who would not have 
been drawn into the conduct which culminated 
in the loss of the battle of Actinm, which loss 
made way for the close of the Roman Republic in 
the inauguration of the Roman Empire. . 

Dyspepsia has been the cause of many mo- 
mentous crises. A leg of mutton is said to have 
controlled the tide of Leipsic’s battle; and the 
consequences of the indigestion of a certain 
duchess are proverbial. 

The great failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
cannot be called a slight circumstance, yet it was 
comparatively slight compared with the mo- 
mentous changes which it brought about; for the 
repeal of the corn-laws was hastened by the potato 
famine. As Lord Beaconsfield has observed, ‘This 
mysterious but universal sickness of a single root 
changed the history of the world,’ 

Many men have been drawn to their destiny 
by the most trivial occurrences. Fenimore 
Cooper became a novelist through his wife’s 
challenze. One evening, while reading a novel, 
he threw it down, saying: ‘I believe I could 
write a better book myself.—‘ Let me see you do 
it,’ said his wife with a smile. In a few days he 
had written several chapters of Precaution, which, 
when finished, he published at lis own expense. 
The novel attracted little attention ; but it gave 
Cooper an inkling of his capacity for story- 
writing, and the Spy, his next novel, appealed so 
strongly to the patriotic sympathies of his country- 
men, that it became a great success. Hawthorne, 
too, was induced to write the Scarlet Letter by a 
remark of his wife. 

If Cowley had not found the Faery Queen in 
his mother’s parlour, 16 is just possible that he 
would never have been a poct. Giotto, one of the 
early Florentine painters, might have remained a 
rude shepherd boy if a sheep drawn by him upon 
a stone had not attracted the notice of Cimabue. 
Opie might lave perished in obscurity if he had 
not looked over the shoulder of his companion, 
Mark Oates, while he was drawing a butterfly. 
Had his friend and companion escaped the thun- 
derstorm at Erfurt, Luther might have been ao 
lawyer. 

To exhaust the list of discoverics which have 
been made through slight circumstances is beyond 
our power. <A few, however, may be noted. 
Porcelain was discovered by an alchemist while 
he was trying to find a mixture of earths that 
would make durable crucibles. If a watchmaker’s 
apprentice had not held up some spectacle glasses 
between his thumb and finger, telescope lenses 
might never have been known; and if the shop 
of a Dublin tobacconist had not been destroyed 
by fire, Lundyfoot snuff would certainly not have 

iven joy to thousands of snuff-takers. If a few 
ops of aquafortis had not dropped upon the 
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spectacles of a Nuremberg glass-cutter, etching on 
glass might stil] have remained unknown. Had 
not the wife of an English papermaker accidentally 
let a blue bag fall into a vat of pulp, bluec-laid 
paper, the invention of which brought a fortune 
to the papermaker, yight have still to be invented. 

Lithography, too, was perfected through sugges- 
tinns made by accident. These few instances, 
which are not so well known as many others, and 
which are not intended to be representative, we 
have jotted down at random. Doubtless, many 
of the more important inventions due to trifling 
circumstances will be familiar to our readers. 

A well-known Paris scientist, Dr Delaunay, has 
made sons curions discoveries which show the 
connection between little and great things, To 
ascertain the qualities of an applicant cook, he 
says It is suflicient to wive her a plate to clean, a 
rauce to make, and watch how she moves her 
hand in either act. If she moves it from left to 
rivht, or in the direction of the hands of a watch, 
you inay trust her ; if the other way, she is certain 
to be stupid and incapable. The intelligence of 
people may also be pauged, the Doctor further 
suys, by asking them to make a circle on paper 
with a pencil, and noting in which direction the 
hand is moved. The good students in a mathe- 
minatical class draw circles from left to right. ‘The 
inferiority of the softur sex, as well as the male 
dunees, is shown by their drawing from right 
to left. Aeyinm patients do the same In a 
word, says the Doctor, centrifugal movements are 
characteristic of intelligence and higher develop- 
ment; centripetal, area mark of incomplete evolu- 
tion, A person, as his faculties are developed, 
may cven come to draw circles in a different way 
from what he did in his youth. 

Sir Walter Scott, when walking along the 
banks of the Yarrow, saw Mungo Park throwing 
atones into the water and anxiously watching the 
bubbles that succeeded. In reply to Scott's 
inquiry us to the object of his occupation, the 
gront traveller said he was thinking how often 
vw had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, 
by caleulating how Jong a time had elapsed before 
the bubbles rose to the surface, This was a slight 
circumstance, but the traveller’s safety frequently 
eg Se upon it. 

Now that electricity is used for so many pur- 
poses, the slight pressure of a sruall button fre- 
quently effects wonders. So it is, as has been well 
observed, with the machinery of human life—a 
alight circumstance may frequently produce the 
most mamentous results. 


PAYER BOTTLES, 


An attempt now being made on an extended 
scale to introduce bottles made of paper into this 
country merits some passing notice. The paper- 
bottle industry, which has achieved considerable 
success in Chicago, and is gradually extending 
throughout the United States, has not yet obtaine 
any development on this side of the Atlantic. 
Foremost amongst the advantages accruing from 
this new adaptation of paper is the fact that the 
bottles are unbreakable ; whilst the cost at which 
they can be placed on the market is considerably 
lower than that of articles of the same size in 
slusa, stoneware, or tin, A great saving in weight 
33 moreover effected, a desideratum of no small 
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moment where cost of carriage of large numbers 
has to be taken into consideration ; whilst the cost 
of packing is reduced to a minimum, for breakage 
in transit, which is a constant source of loss with 
glass bottles, is obviously impossible. Special 
machinery is employed in the manufacture of 
paper bottles. A long strip of paper of requisite 
thickness having been formed into a tube by 
bending around a circular ‘mandrel,’ is covered 
externally with an outer glazed sheet, bearing 
any printed labels to be employed; the tube is 
then cut into short lengths, to the ends of 
which are added tops, bottoms, and necks of paper 
—or of wood, if special strength is jee 
nothing further being necessary beyond pouring 
in and lining the insides with a composition, 
which on setting will effectively resist the action 
of acids, spirite, inks, dyes, &c. The utilisation of 
pepe! is constantly receiving new adaptations, a 
are enumeration of which would constitute a 
formidable list ; whilst enough has been said to 
demonstrate that the latest development of this 
material in the bottle-making miustry bids fair 
to hold a not unimportant part in the varied uses 
now obtained from paper. 


MY SNOW IMAGE. 
1. 
] RAISED an Haaze when the snow lay white— 
An image fair, with eyes that sparkled bright, 
And form that shene serenely through the night. 


The frost. was bitter, and the tempest blew 
Ro keen, it pierecd the forest throuzh and through ; 
Yet still my figure stood, and stronger grew. 


At last the breeze blew mild, and sunlight shone, 
When Io, T looked !—my image fair was gone— 
Dead ashes for its feet, its heart a stone. 


() Sorrow, was thy lesson told in vain ? 
Methought, that if 1] built from care and pain 
An image bright, some glory would remain. 


ire tong the year to riper fullness crew : 
Glad swallows through the sunny copses flew, 
And where the image stood, bright daisies blew. 


All gone the icy stillness and the snow ; 
1 wandered through the dewy meads, and Io! 
Like thawing streams I felt my lifeblood flow, 


O snowy image, did I sizh for thee ? 
The May-blooms hung in garlands from the tree, 
And goldex kingeups dappled hill and lea. 


No more of ice my handiwork shall rise, 
But weaved of sunny Jight from earth and skies, 
And gleanings gathered in by grateful eyes : 


No more of cold contentment or despair, 

But steadfast Hope, whose breath shall be a prayer, 

And Love, whose light shall show that life is fair. 
Arrntr L. Saumwon. 
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SUNDAY AT SEA. 

Ye gentlemen of England who live at home at ease, 

Ah ! little do ye think upon the dangers of the seas. 
So runs the well-known glee ; and how true it is 
that not only the dangers, but the entire life of 
those who ‘occupy their business in great waters,’ 
are utterly unknown and unimayined by the 
great majority of those who live at home at 
ease. 

Take a lookout over the gleaming waters of 
the Channel: see that tall ship slowly moving 
across the horizon, silent, dignified, conscious of 
her strength; the white water curling brightly 
off her bow; her snowy canvas swelling before 
the breeze with tender curves and gentle alter- 
nations of light and shade. ‘How beautiful !’ we 
say. And we stand and gaze until the cver- 
increasing distance makes it but a pale shadow on 
the dim horizon line. It has excited our admira- 
tion more, perhaps, than most objects which pass 
beneath our gaze; for he who can look upon a 
gallant ship in full sail on a sunny sea without 
pleasure is indeed but a dull soul. But has it 
never struck us how utterly beyond our know- 
ledge is the ship itself? It is a sealed book to us ; 
we see its exterior—we cannot scan its pace. It 
is an utterly unknown life ; few can say with cer- 
tainty, as men can, and do, of the habits of those 
with whose lives they are familiar: ‘Ah! now 
they will be doing so-and-so ;’ for only those 
who are initiated into the mysteries of the sea 
can follow the sailor in his daily and nightly 
round, 

But amidst all this blank desert of ignorance 
there is one green spot: in the vast empty vault 
of darkness which shadows the lives of our sailor- 
loved ones from us, there shines one peculiarly 
bright and lovely star—the star which draws the 
gaze of those on land and those at sea equally 
heaven ward—the star of the Sabbath. For afloat, 
as on shore, there rise from the lips of men the 
same prayers for pardon, help, and peace, couched 
in the same simple words; the same hymns of 
praise, with the very tunes which in many 
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instances we first heard from our mothers’ lips ; 
and many a heart flies back over those thousand 
miles of ocean to join with other hearts, which 
in their turn are going forth to meet them guided 
by the spirit of love. 

I remember well the first Sunday I spent at sea. 
Our hearts were still aching from the strain which 
had broken all the ties which bound us to home ; 
England was hardly yet out of sight; the echa 
of that saddest of all words, ‘Good-bye,’ was still 
ringing in our ears, and the well-known prayers 
brought back vividly to our minds the surround- 
ings inseparably connected with them in our young 
lives: the parish church, the familiar faces, the 
village where our boyhood had been spent, each 
humble cottage, each. shady tree, each barn and 
hovel, Buta Sunday at sea in the service of Her 
Majesty, though affording us this one great and 
precious link with our loved onez at home, cannot 
be said under all circumstances to continue the 
resemblance. There are conditions under which 
divine worship is conducted afloat ;which are 
utterly without parallel in the house of God 
ashore. ‘The wind inay roar and the squalls may 
burst savagely upon the high-pitched roof of the 
church ; but the congregation is unaflected by the 
circumstance, save for sundry fears and anxictics 
as to the means of getting home dry-shod. But 
what if the edifice itself were to begin to roll and 
sway itself about in such bewildering fashion as 
to make the locality of each individual worshipper 
a matter of anxious doubt and difficulty? What 
if the very clement on which it stood were to 
strive its utmost to increase the disorder ? 

We had two separate and distinct kinds of 
divine worship on board, specially adapted to 
the exigences of the matter. One was known 
among us as ‘Sit-down’ church; the other as 
‘Stand-up’ church. When the wind was fair 
and the sea smooth, when the sky was clear and 
the sun bright, when the surface of the ocean 
was reflecting from myriads of dimpling wave- 
lets the brilliant hue and glancing beams of the 
firmament above, then Sunday at sea showed no 
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| The services of the church were prefaced by the 
service of the state known to us as ‘divisions, 
when a careful and scarching inspection of ship 
and crew was carried on in grave and decorous 
silence by captain, cgmmander, and senior lieu- 
tenant. The es and marincs, drawn up 
on the upper deck, stood at ease ‘toeing a line’ 
with almost mathematical accuracy, gravely bow- 
ing to cach other with unmoved faces as the 
ship rolled sluwly upon the gently heaving sur- 
face of the sca; while the officers not actually 
on duty prouped themselves picturesquely, but 
with no attempt at regularity, under or abalt 
the bridge, and remained silent spectators of the 
function, or conversed in whispers apart. The 
temptation to ilicit skylarking was often too 
great for the weak minds of the midshipmen ; 
and suppressed forms of mild practical jokes were 
perpetrated on any of their number whose appear- 
ance, attitude, or dress seemed to encourage such 
a proceeding ; otherwise, the silence that pre- 
vailed was broken only by an occasional order 
from the oflicer of the watch on the bridee. 

‘Divisions’? over, the crew would disperse for 
a short time while the omer to ‘rig church? 
was carried out. In oa larce frizate, this was 
always done upon the maindeck, the principal 
gun-carrying deck, that is, of the ship, thoroughly 
protected from wind and rain by the upper deck 
above it. Here accommodation was provided for 
the men, some five hundred in uamber, by plac- 
ing capstan bars and planks across inverted ‘ wash- 
deck tubs, affording thus a kind of rough-and- 
ready form on which to sit. These were placed 
Sathwartships, across the breadth of the deck, 
while chairs were arranged farther aft for the 
senior and junior oflicers, who generally sat on 
opposite sides of the deck. The chaplain, who 
on board ship is known by a thousand more or 
loss irreverent names-—VPadre, Sky-pilot, &e,—-is 
supplied with a portable apparatus as nearly akin 
to the reading-desk of the shore as the wit of a 
ship's carpenter can devise. This is also ‘rigged? 
in a commanding position between the oflicers 
and men. 

All being reported ready to the commander, 
the order is given to Stoll the bell ;? and forth- 
with the sentry begins to thump slowly and 
monotonously upon the ship's bell, the clapper 
of which is held in the hand and used as a 
hammer, instead of the bell itself being swung. 
The men are marched olf to their places, the 
officcrs take their seals, the captain comes out of 
his cabin, the chaplain enters his desk, and the 
familiar and solemn words of the service fall 
upon the ear, accompanied in this case by the 
muitled groaning of the ship as she sways before 
the pressnre of the breeze. The responses are, 
as a rule, not loudly or distinctly made, but 
merely muttered ; whereas, were all that congre- 
gation of men fully imbued with the spirit of 
prayer, a great and emphatic stream of suppli- 
cation should ascegc 
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to the throne of Him who rules the raging of the 
sea. But when the time arrives for Praise, then, . 
provided that the tune is well known and popu- 
lar, the blue-jackets break into a burst of song, 
often most harmonious, always admirable from 
the power and richness of the volume of sound, 
and in which many may be noted taking, with 
well-trained accuracy, the tenor and even the alto 
parts. This is sumetimes Iced by a small har- 
moninm ; sometimes, should the ship be Jarge 
enough to possess one, by the ship’s band. Then 
follows, as on shore, the sermon; but when at 
last the blessing has been given, and ere the 
more seriously mclined have risen from their 
knees, the loud imperative ordcr comes from the 
lips of the commander, ‘Boatswain’s mate, pipe 
down !? the shrill trill of that petty officer’s 
whistle is instantly raised, in obedicnce to the 
mandate, and officers and men leave the main- 
deck, which is speedily cleared of its Sunday 
paraphernalia, 

This, however, was fine-weather worship, when 
we could all meet in prayer without hindrance, 
But there came Sundays when the conditions 
were far otherwise—when the wind was shrick- 
ing and whistling with fiendish uproar through 
spars and riggine ; when the waves were roaring 
and hissing, striking with the force and thud of 
a steam-hamimer against the bows of the labour- 
ing ship, which herself! added to the din by the 
indeseribable moans and groans and cracks by 
which she gave expression to her indignation 
at such unfair treatment. She would writhe and 
wallow, would plunge and roll, would tremble 
and stop, and then make a still more furious 
rush forward, until all thought of divine worship 
in the usual form was out of the question. These 
were the days of ‘Stand-up’ church, and now 
the claborate arrangements of the fine-weather 
function were conspicuously absent. ‘The main- 
deck ports were closed, to keep out the hissing 
and angry seas, and the only light came from 
the hatchways above, many of them closed by 
gratings, All stood, officers and men alike ; and 
these who had experience of such things kept 
their eyes on a handy ringbolt or friendly breech- 
ing of a gun, anything, in fact, to which they 
might cling should the motion of the ship become 
too violent even for well-trained sea-legs. Then 
the chaplain, no longer trusting himself within 
the compass of his reading-desk, but clinging 
with all the strength of one arm to an iron 
stanchion supporting the deck above, lifted up 
his feeble voice in opposition to those of the 
strident elements, hich seemed to unite in the 
effort to smother his solemn tones with their 
demoniac uproar, lest they should wing their 
way upwards and attain their goal. No sermon 
now, no hymns, no litany, just the simple morn- 
ing prayers, and the men are dismissed to find 
what comfort they can on the close, musty, dark, 
wet decks. 

But the Sundays really pregnant with disaster 
were those when it was impossible for the com- 
manding officer to estimate with certainty the 
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superior advisability of either form of service. 
It would be bright and sunny, the upper deck 
dry and warm, the seas perhaps rather high and 
long, and the ship inclined to roll and wallow 
as she sped across them ; but it was a great thing 
to have the men inspected on deck and to keep 
the maindeck ports open for ventilation and for 
light. ‘Divisions’ would certainly be upon the 
upper deck; but now there was a distinctly 
humorous element imported into the otherwise 
serious function. The marines from their double 
line no Jonger bowed to each other gravely and 
gently, but uncertainly and with exaggerated 
emphasis. The ship would roll heavily to star- 
board, and the ‘Joeys’ on that side of the vessel, 
facing ‘inboard,’ would assume such an acute 
angle with the deck as to make one think that 
they were rehearsing a gymnastic drill of more 
¢han usual interest; while the opposite line on 
the port-side were trying to touch the deck with 
the backs of their heads while standing at atten- 
tion, But in a moment all this would be re- 
versed; the old ship would give a stagvering 
pitch, inclining all the line aft, and seriously 
compromising the steadfastness of not a few ; 
and would then roll over to port with such un- 
expected suddenness that the most accomplished 
sea-dogs would hang fire for a moment, and the 
waverers fall helplessly on the deck and roll away 
to leeward. The efforts of the remainder, who 
retained their footing, to appear as if they were 
unaware of and did not enjoy the misfortune 
of their comrades, would require the pencil of 
a Caldecott to depict. 

Even the inspecting march of the captain, 
commander, and attendant satellites, usually con- 
ducted with great gravity, solemnity, and stern- 
ness, had au clement of uncertainty imparted to 
it which seriously impaired its dignity; and 
the ‘fetching away’ of one or two of the party 
to leeward in a direction obviously opposcd to 
their intentions and wishes, and the sprawling 
lurches of others, are sure to be immensely enjoyed 
by the junior members of the gunroom mess. IT 
recollect once how our commodor., a man of 
small stature, but unusual bulk, came up the 
after hatchway one stormy morning, and had 
hardly planted one foot upon the slippery deck, 
when his heei shot away from under him with 
the roll of the ship, aud he sat down with all 
the weight of his :*~teen stone and with ter- 
rifie suddenness upon the deck, to the great 
detriment of his comfort and his dignity. : 

Divisions over, the question had to be settled, 
‘Stand-up’? or ‘Sit-down’ church? ‘Stand-up’ 
was the safer, no doubt; but there were argu- 
ments in favour of ‘Sit-down’ as well, One such 
Sunday is clearly graven in my memory. We 
were running some ten or eleven knots almost 
dead before the wind, with stun’-sails set on both 
sides ; our speed will show that the wind was 
strong ; we were leaping from one long sea to 
another, and if the good old ship could do nothing 
else, she could roll. Her gifts in that particular 
were truly marvellous. She would go over with 
along heavy lurch until the water was bubbling 
up through her lee scupper-holes ; while, if you 
looked through a weather-port, you stared right 
up into the sky above ; and just when everybody 
had made up his mind that she had reached her 
limit on that roll, and would go no farther, she 
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would hang fire for a minute, as if to consider 
the matter, and then, with a little kick, would go 
another degree farther, out of pure mischief, 
That last kick settled everybody. The steward 
would roll out of his berth, pursued by a clatter. 
ing crowd of revolting plates and dishes; the 
cook would shoot out of the ‘galley’ with the 
boiling contents of half-a-dozen capsized mess- 
kettles washing over him; ship’s boys and mid- 
shipmen would take friehtfal headers down 
yawning hatchways with an apparent impossi- 
bility of being ever seen again alive; the sixty- 
eight-pound shot would leap from their racks, and 
bound in wild excitement across the maindeck, 
carrying terror and disaster in their track ; the 
sea-chests would start off from their apparently 
immovable positions on the lower deck, and 
indulge in a frantic bacchanalian orgie, which 
usually ended in one or two of them being pre- 
Nevertheless, on this 
particular occasion the sun was bright and the 
weather delicious ; and in an evil moment, the 
order was given to ‘rig church’ for the more 
elaborate form: of worship. 

Our troubles commenced at once, even while 
the bell was a-tolling and before the service was 
begun. It had already been noted as an ominous 
circumstance that the men who were carrying the 
reading-desk to its proper station fell down in a 
heap with that structure on the top of them, and 
loudly broke the third commandment in conse- 
quence ; but the order had been given, and must 
be obeyed. Our boys, a goodly row of stalwart 
lauds, were drawn up aft, opposite the wardroom 
skylight, which was wide open for air and light ; 
they were under the charge of a ship’s corporal, 
and they ‘toed a line’ with adiirable regularity 
and discipline under that strict petty-officer’s eye. 
But even the eye of a ship’s corporal is of no avail 
against the Jaws of nature. The old ship pre- 
pared for action ; she gave one of her long heavy 
rolis—down, down, down she went; the boys 
were taken unawares; they started all together 
on a fatal slide; there was nothing to bring them 
up until they caught the coaming of the skylight 
with their toes ; their pace increased, and tripping 
on the treacherous coaming, they went headlong 
down the open skylight, and fell crashing on the 
wardroom table below ; while at the same moment, 
a Portuguese inidshipman whom we had on board 
shot, head first, into the big drum, which was hang- 
ing up on the opposite side of the deck, and went 
rattling, booming, and banging away to Iceward, 
with that unmanageable instrument, amidst a 
shout of smothered laughter from those around. 
Roundly did the first lieutenant rate the nnfortu- 
nate corporal for not keeping the boyy in order. 
It was nothing to him that that fonctionary was 
hanging on, nails, tecth, and eyelids, to a ringbolt, 
to save himself from a similar fate. He was put 
there to keep order, and he must do his duty, 
even should the skies fall, Gradually, order is 
restored ; the boys are marched off to their 
places ; the men take their seats on the impro- 
vised forms; the officers sit down with some 
misgivings on their respective chairs; and the 
Padre commits himself to the protection of his 
reading-desk with a gleam of satisfaction on his 
face at noticing that it was securely lashed to his 
friend the stanchion, and service began. 

At first, all went well. The men managed to 
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keep pretty steady, though, if the topmost man 
of the row sieped: he bore down upon the next 
man, who leaned heavily upon the next, and so 
imperilled the entire row. When we stood up, 
too, a chair would now and again begin to slide 
down. the incline of te deck; but it was arrested 
atonce by the owner. We got through the Psalms 
and First Lesson without any serious interruption, 
though the tendency of some of our chairs to 
skate off without notice made it almost an impos- 
sibility to attend, and caused us serious anxiety, 
the more so as a sea had occasionally alanned , 
up through the ports and made the decks more 
slippery than ever. We had reached the middle 
of the Second Lesson, when our chief-engineer 
suddenly started off on his chair at the top of 
a termfic roll, at a hand-gallop. Ife was a very 
tall man, with unusually long Jews, and his only 
hope of salvation would have been to rise in- 
stantly-—a difficult matter, when your chair hus 
conmmenced its carecr and the angle of the deck is 
increasing every moment—and, abandoning his 
seat, to seek security by grasping the nearest 
fixture, Dut our gallant chief lost his head. He 
mnadly tucked his long legs up on cach side of 
his chair, and, with horror depicted on his coun- 
tenance, bore straight down ip the wardrogin 
skylight with a velocity far beyond that of a 
Yanadian toboyganer, Jt seemed that nothing but 
a miracle could save him from the fate of the 
boys ; but, recognising his danger, he threw him- 
acl{ sideways off his conveyance jast as he reached 
the fatal coaming, and manayed to cling to it with 
such a frenzied eep as to arrest his own down- 
ward progress, while the chair went bounding 
into the wardroom, and, sinashing a swinging 
lamp, deluged with ofl the slip’s log, which 
had been left open on the table, and utterly 
rnoined it. 

But the disaster of the chief engineer was, a 
second or two after, swallowed up and blotted 
out by the ruinous calamity which involved the 
whole ship's company In its malignant embrace. 
The roll which fia well-nigh bronght him to 
destruction was indeed terrific, and many a mess- 
mate had been on the verge of following him 
down that fatal slide ; but the old ship was now 
on her mettle, and her counter-roll was a master- 
piece. Over, over, over she went, till the terrified 
occupants of the remaining chairs rose hastily and 
elung with feverish tenacity to guns, tackles, or 
bolts, and so saved themselves, while their chairs 
went rattling down the incline without them. 
But the rt ae company were in a far different 
position. Up went her port side to the very 
skies; down sank the starboard side till the 
geas bubbled and secthed through her wide open 

ts; then she hesitated a moment, the men 
banca on to their seats like grim death, feeling 
well that they were on the brink of a catastrophe ; 
and then she gave her little kick, and Jay down 
8 fathom or so farther. That settled the matter; 
and with one terrific rattling crash, the mass of 
men, bluc-jackets, marines, and boys went swoop- 
ing away in one indescribable and chaotic ruin, 
head over heels, into the lee scuppers, followed 
by wash-deck tubs, capstan bars, planks, round- 
shot, and every movable thing on board the ship ; 
and as they ley there inextricably mixed, en- 
tangled, huddled up, piled three or four deep on 
top of each other, three great green seas came 
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roaring in through the weather-porta in tuns of 
water, and washed them all down just as thor- 
oughly as if they had been overboard. After 
that, we piped down. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER II.—ARCADIA, 


Tue village of Whitestrand, on the Suffolk coast 
—an oasis in a stretch of treeless desert—was, 
and is, one of the remotest and most primitive 
spots to be found anywhere on the shores of 
England. 
to the west, have left it for ages far in the 
lurch; and even the two or three belated 
roads that converge upon it from surrounding 
villages lead nowhere. Jt is, so to speak, an 
absolute terminus. The World’s End is the 
whimsical title of the last house at Whitestrand. 


The railways, running inland away | 


The Jittle river Char that debouches into the | 


sea just below the church, with its scattered 
group of thatched cottages, cuts off the hamlet 
effectually with its broad estuary from the low 


stretch of reclaimed and sluice-drained pasture-_ 


lund of wiry grass that rolls away to southward. 
The very name Whitestrand, as old as the days 
of the Danish invasion of the East Anglian plain, 
at once describes the one striking and noteworthy 
feature of the entire district. It has absolutely 
no salient point of its own of any sort, except 
the hard and firm floor of pure white sand 
that extends for miles and miles on cither side 
of the village. 

All Whitestrand—what there was left of it— 
belonged to Mr Wyville Meysey. His family 
had bought the manor and estate a hundred 
years before, when the banking firm of Meysey’s 
in the Strand was in the first heyday of its 
financial glory. Unhappily for him, his par- 
ticular ancestor, a collateral member of the great 
house, had preferred the respectable position of 
a country gentleman to an active share in the 
big concern in London. From that day forth, 
the sea had been steadily cating away the 
Meysey estate, till very little was left of it 
now but salt marsh and sandhills and swampy 
pasture-lands, | 

It was Tuesday when Hugh Massinger and 
Warren Relf set sail from the Tower on their 
voyage in the Mfud-Turtle down the crowded tidal 
Thames ; on Thursday morning, two pretty girls 
sat together on the roots of an old gnarled poplar 
that overhung the exact point where the Char 
empties itself into the German Ocean. 
Whitestrand poplar, indeed, had formed for 
three centuries a famous landmark to seafaring 
men who coast round the inlets of the Eastern 
Counties. | | 

The elder of the two girls who sat together 
picturesquely on this natural rustic seat was dark 
and handsome, and eo like Hugh Massinger him- 


self in face and feature, that no one would have . 


had much difficulty in recognising her for. the 
second cousin of whom he had spoken, Elsie 
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Challoner. Her expression was more earnest and 
serious, to be sure, than the London poet’s; her 
type of beauty was more tender and true; but 
he had the same large melting pathetic eyes, 
the same melancholy and chiselled mouth, the 
same long black wiry hair, and the same innate 
grace of bearing and manner in every movement 
as her distinguished relative. The younger girl, 
her pupil, was fairer and shorter, a pretty and 
delicate blonde of eighteen, with clear blue eyes 
and wistful mouth, and a slender but dainty 
girlish figure. They sat hand in hand on the 
roots of the tree, half overarched by its hollow 
funnel, looking out together over the low flat 
sea, whose fresh breeze blew hard in their faces, 
with the delicious bracing coolness and airiness 

eculiar to the shore of the German. Ocean. 

here is no other air in all England to equal 
that strong air of Suffolk; it seems to blow 
right through and through one, and to brush 
away the dust and smoke of town from all one’s 
pores with a single whiff of its clear bright 
purity. 

‘How do you think your cousin’ll come, 
Elsie?’ the younger girl asked, twisting her big 
straw hat by its strings carelessly in ler hands. 
‘I expect he’ll drive over in a carriage from 
Daw’s from the Almundham Station.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, dear, the elder and 
darker answered with a smile.—‘ But how awfully 
interested you seem to be, Winifred, in this cele- 
brated cousin of mine! What a thing it is for 
a man to be a poet! You’ve talked of nothing 
else the whole morning.’ 

Winifred laughed. ‘Cousins are so very rare 
in this part of the country, you see,’ she said 
apologetically. ‘We don’t get sight of a cousin, 
you know—or, for the matter of that, of any 
other male human being, erect upon two legs, 
and with a beard on his face—twice in a twelve- 
month. A live young man in a tonrist suit 
is quite a rarity, | declare, nowadays.—And then 
a poet too! I never in my life set eyes yet upon 
a genuine all-wool unadulterated poect.—And you 
say he’s handsome, extremely handsome !’ 

‘Winifred ! Winifred! you naughty bad girl!’ 
Elsie laughed out, half in jest and half in earnest, 
‘moderate your aay gee You’ve got no sense 
of propriety in you, 1 do believe—and no respect 
for your instructress’s dignity either. I oughtn’t 
to let you talk on like that.—But as it’s 
only Hugh, after au, I suppose it really doesn’t 
matter, I look upon Hugh, Winnie, like my 
own brother.’ 

‘What a jolly name—Hugh!’ Winifred cried, 
uraaarianee S ‘It goes so awfully well to- 
gether, too, Hugh Massinger. There’s a great 
deal in names going well together. I wouldn’t 
marry a man called Adair, now, Elsie, or O’Dowd, 
either, not if you were to pay me for it (thougk 
why you should pay me, I’m sure I don’t know), 
for Winifred Adair doesn’t sound a bit nice; and 
yet Elsie Adair goes just beautifully. Winifred 
Challoner—that’s not bad, either. Three syllables, 
with the accent on the first. Winifred Massinger 
-——that sounds very well too ; best of all, perhaps. 
IT shouldn’t mind marrying a man named 
Massinger.’ | 

‘ Other things equal,’ Elsie put in laughing, 

_ £Oh, of course he must have a moustache,’ 
Winifred went on in quite a serious voice. 
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Even if a man was a poet, and was called 
Massinger, and had lovely eyes, and could sing 
like a nightingale, but hadn’t a moustache—a 
beautiful, long, wiry, black moustache, like the 
curate’s ai Snade—I wouldn’t for the world so 
much as look at him. No close-shaven young 
man need apply. I insist &pon a moustache as 
=bsolutely indispensable. Not red: red is quite 
inadmissible. If ever I marry—and I suppose I 
shall have to, some day, to please ees d shall 
lay it down as a fixed point in the settlements, 
or whatever you call them, that my husband 
must have a black moustache, and must bind 
himself down by contract beforehand as long as 
I live never to shave it.’ 

Elsie shaded her eyes with her hand and looked 
out seaward. ‘I shan’t let you talk so any more, 
Winnie,’ she said, with a vigorous effort to be 
sternly authoritative. ‘It isn’t right; and you 
know it isn’t. The instructress of youth must 
exert her authority. We ought to be as grave as 
a couple of church Swi What a funny small 
sailing-boat that is on the sea ont yonder! A 
recular little tub! So flat and broad! She’s the 
roundest, boat I ever saw in my life. How she 
dances about like a walnut-shell on the top of the 
water !” 

‘Oh, that’s the Mud-Turtle !’ Winifred cried 
eagerly, anxious to display her nautical knowledge 
to the full extent before Elsie, the town-bred 
governess, ‘She’s a painter’s yawl, you know. 
I’ve seen her often. She belongs to an artist, a 
marine artist, who comes this way every summer 
to sketch and paint mud-banks,’ 

‘She’s coming in here now, I think,’ Elsie 
murmured, half aloud.—*O no; she’s not; she’s 
‘one beyond it, towards the point at Walbers- 
vick? 

‘That’s only to tack, Winifred answered with 
conscious pride in her superior knowledge. ‘She’s 
got to tack because of the wind, you know. 
She’H come up the creek as soon as she catches 
the breeze. She’ll luff soon.—-Look there, now ; 
they’re luffing her. Then in a minute they ‘ll 
put her about a bit, and tack again for the creek’s 
mouth.—There you are, you see : she’s tacking, as 
I told you.—That’s the artist, the shorter man in 
the aailoes jersey. He looks like a common A.B. 
when he’s got up so in his seafaring clothes ; 
but when you hear him speak, you can tell at 
once by his voice he’s really a gentleman. I 
don’t know who the second man is, though, the 
tall man in the tweed suit—he’s not the one that 
generally comes—that’s Mr Potts. But, oh, isn’t 
hé handsome! I wonder if they’re going to sail 
close alongside. I do hope they are. The water’s 
awfully deep right in by the poplar here. If they 
turn up the creek, they’ll run under the roots 
just below us.—They seem to be making signs 
to us now.—Why, Elsie, the man in the tweed 
suit’s waving his hand to you !’ 

Elsie’s face was crimson to look upon. As the 
instructress of youth, she felt herself distinctly 
discomposed. ‘It’s my cousin,’ she cried, ee 
up in a tremor of excitement and waving back to 
him eagerly with her tiny handkerchief. ‘It’s 
Hugh Massinger! How very delightful! He 
must have come down by sea with the painter.’ 

‘They ’re going to run in just close by the tree,’ 
Winifred exclaimed, quite excited also at the 
sudden apparition of the real live poet. ‘O Elsie, 
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doesn’t he just look poetical! A man with a face 
and eyes like that couldn't help writing poetry, 
even if he didn’t want to. He must be a friend 
of Mr Relf’s, I suppose. What a lovely, romantic, 
poetical way to come down from London-—toasing 
about at sea in a glorious breeze on a wee bit of a 
tub like that funny little Mud-Turtle !? 

By this time, the yawl, with the breeze in her 
soils, had run rapidly before the wind for the 
mouth of the river, and was close upon them by 
the roots of the poplar. As it neared the tree, 
Hugh stood up on the deck, bronzed and ruddy 
with his three days’ yachting, and called out 
cheerily in a loud voiee: ‘Hilo, Elsie, this is 
something like a welcome! We arrive at the 
port, after a storiny passage on the high seas, and 
are met at its mouth by a deputation of the 
leading inhabitants, Shall we take you on board 
with your friend at once, and carry you up the 
rest, of the way to Whitestrand ?’ 

Elsie’s heart came up into her mouth. She 
would have given the world to be able to cry out 
cordially : “O Tlugh, that’d be just lovely ;’ but 
propricty and a sense of the duties of her position 
compelled her instead to answer in a set voice : 
‘Well, thank you; it’s ever so kind of yon, 
Hugh ; but we’re here in cur own grounds, you 
know, already.---This is Miss Meysey, Winitred 
Meysey : Winnie, this is my cousin Hugh, dear. 
Now you know one another.---Hugh, 1’m_ so 
awfully glad to see you !’ 

Warren Relf turned the bow toward the tree, 
and ran the yaw) close alonyside till her tiny 
taffrai] almost touched the roots of the big poplar. 
‘That’s better,’ he said.—* Now, Massinger, intro- 
duce ua, You do it like a Lord Chamberlain, I 
know,’ 

‘You won’t come up with us, then, Miss Chal- 
Joner ?? asked Hugh. 

Elsie bent her head. ‘We mustn't, she said 
candidly, ‘though [own JT should like it. It’s so 
very Jong since T’ve seen you, Hugh. Where are 
you going tu stop at in the village? You must 
come up this very afternoon to see me,’ 

Hugh bowed a bow of profound acquiescence. 
“Tf you say so? he answered with less languor 
than his went, ‘your will is law. We shall 
certainly come up.—l suppose Io may bring my 
friend Relf with me—the owner and skipper of 
this magnificent and luxurious vessel }—We ’ve 
had the most delightful passaze down, Elsie. I 
never in my life felt anything like it. The blood 
of the old Sea-kings comes up in my veins, and 
I’ve been rhyming “viking” and “liking,” and 
“striking ” and “diking,” ever since we got well 
clear of London Bridge, till this present moment. 
—I shall write a volume of Sonnets of the Sea, 
and dedicate them duly to you—and Miss 
Meyscey.’ 

s for Winifred, with a red rose spreading over 
all her face, she said nothing ; but twirling her 
hat still in her hand, she gazed and gazed open- 
eyed, and almost open-mouthed—except that an 
open mouth is so very unbecoming—upon the 
wonderful stranger with the big dark eves, who 


had thus dropped down from the clouds upon 


the manor of Whitestrand. 
‘I'll put her in nearer,’ Warren Relf said 
quietly, after a few minutes, glancing with mute 


admiration at Elsie’s beautiful face and slim 
‘ figure.—-We’'ll lie by here for half an hour, 
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Hugh, and if you prefer it, I1’ll put you ashore, 
and you can walk up through the grounds of the 
Hall, while I navigate the ship to the /usherman’s 
Hest, up yonder at Whitestrand.’ 

As he spoke, he put over the boom for a 
moment, to lay her in nearer to the roots of the 
tree. It was an unlucky movement. Winifred 
was sitting close to the water's edge, with her hat 
in her hand, dangling over the side. The boom, 
flapping suddenly in the wind with an unexpected 
twirl, struck her wrist a smart blow, and made 
her drop the hat with a cry of pain into the 
current of the river. Tide was on the ebb; and 
almost before they had time to see what had 
happened, the hat had floated on the swift stream 
far out of reach, and was careering hastily in 
circling eddies on its way seaward. 

Hugh Massinger was too good an actor, and 
too good a swimmer into the bargain, to let 
slip such a splendid opportunity for a bit of 
cheap and effective theatrical display. The 
eyes of Europe and of Elsie were upon him— 
not to mention the unknown young lady, who, 
for aught he knew to the contrary, might per- 
haps turn out to be a veritable heiress to the 
manor of Whitestrand. In a second, he had 
pulled off his coat and boots—sprung lightly to 
the further deck of the Mud-Yurtle, and taken 
a header in his knickerbockers and _ stockings 
and flannel shirt into the muddy water. In 
nothing does a handsome man look handsomer 
than in knickerbockers and tlannels. The tide 
was setting strong in a fierce stream round the 
corner of the tree, and a few stout strokes, made 
all the stouter by the consciousness of an admiring 
trio of spectators, brought the eager swimmer 
fairly abreast of the truant hat in mid-current. 
He grasped it hastily in his outstretched hand, 
waved it with a flourish high above his head, and 
vave it a twist or two of playful triumph, all wet 
and dripping, in his graceful fingers, before he 
turned, An act of daring is nothing if not grace- 
fully or masterfully performed. And then he 
wheeled round to swim back to the yawl again, 

In that, however, he had reckoned clearly 
without his host. The water proved in fact a 
most inhospitable entertainer. Hand over hand, 
he battled hard against the rapid current, tying 
the recovered hat loosely around his neck by its 
ribbon strings, and striking out vigorously with 
his cramped and trammelled legs in the vain effort 
to stem and breast the rushing water. After 
thirty or forty strokes, he looked in front of him 
casually, and saw, to his surprise, not to say dis- 
comfiture, that he was farther away from the 
yawl than ever. This was distressing—this was 
even ignominious ; to any other man than Hugh 
Massinger, it would indeed have been actually 
alarming. He only thought to himself how ridi- 
eulous and futile he must needs look to that pai 
of womankind in having attempted with so light 
a heart a feat that was utterly beyond his utmost 
powers. 

Vanity is a mighty ruler of men. If Hugh 
Massinger had stopped there till he died, he would 
never have called aloud for help. Better peace with 
honour, on the damp bed of a muddy stream, than 
the shame and sin of confessing one’s self openly 
beaten in fair fight by a mere insignificant tidal 
river. It was Elsie who first recognised the straits 
he was in—for though love is bind, yet love is 
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sharp-eyed—and cried out to Warren Relf in an 
agony of fear: ‘He can’t get back! The stream’s 
too much for him !—Quick, quick! You’ve not 
a moment to lose! Put about the boat at once 
and save him !’ 

With a hasty glance, Relf saw she was right, and 
that Hugh was unable to battle successfully with 
the ree current. He turned the yawl’s head 
with a dee outward, and took a quick tack to 
get behind the baffled swimmer and intercept him, 
if possible, on his way toward the sea, whither he 
was now so quickly and helplessly drifting. 


CHAPTER IV.—BURIDAN'S ASS, 


For a minute the two girls stood in breathless 
suspense: then Warren Relf, cutting in. behind 
with the vawl, flung ont a coil of rope in a ring 
towards Hugh with true seafaring dexterity, 60 
that it struck the water straight in front of his 
face flat like a quoit, enabling him to grasp it and 
haul himself in without the slightest difficulty. 
The help came in the nick of time, yet most 
inopportunely. Hugh would have given worlds 
just then to be able to disregard his proffered aid, 
and to swim ashore by the tree in lordly inde- 
pendence without extrancous assistance. It is 
grotesque to throw yourself wildly in, like a hero 
or a Leander, and then have to be tamely pulled 
out again by another fellow. But he recognised 
the fact that the struggle was all in vain, and that 
the interests of English literature and of a well- 
known insurance office in which he held a small 
life policy, imperatively demanded acquiescence 
on his part in the friendly rescue. He grasped 
the rope with a very bad grace indeed, and per- 
mitted Relf to haul him in, hand over hand, to 
the side of the Mud-Turtle. 

Yet, as soon as he stood once more on the yawl’s 
deck, dripping and unpicturesque in his clinging 
clothes, but with honour safe, and the lost hat 
now clasped tight in his triumphant right hand, 
it began to occur to him that, alter all, the little 
adventure had turned out in its way quite as 
romantic, not to say effective, as could have been 
reasonably expected. He forgave himself his wet 
and unbecoming attire, as he handed the hat, 
with as graceful a bow as circumstances per- 
mitted, from the yawl’s side to Winifred Meyscy, 
who stretched out her hands, all blushes and 
thanks and apolovatic regrets, from the roots of 
the poplar by the edge, to receive it. 

‘And now, Elsie,’ Hugh cried, with such virile 
cheerfulness as a@ man can assume who stands 
shivering in wet clothes before « keen cast wind, 
‘perhaps we’d better make our way at once up to 

hitestrand without further delay to change our 
garments,—Miss Meysey, I’m afraid your hat’s 
spoiled.—Put her about now, Relf. Let’s run up 
quick. I don’t mind how soon I get to White- 
strand.’ 

Warren Relf headed the yawl round with the 

wind, and they ran merrily before the stiff breeze 
up stream towards the village. 
_*O Elsie,’ cried Winifred, ‘it was so grand! 
Wasn't it just magnificent of him to jump in like 
that after my poor old straw? I never saw any- 
thing so lovely in my life. Exactly like the sort 
of things one reads about in novels !’ 

Elsie smiled a more sober smile of maturer 
appreciation. ‘Hugh’s always so,’ she answered, 
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with proprietary pride in her manly and hand- 
some and chivalrous cousin. : 

The men made their way up stream to White- 
strand, and landed at last, with an easy run, 
beside the little hithe. 
Fisherman's Rest, by W. Stannaway—Hugh Mas- 
singer, in spite of his disreputable dampness, 
soon obtained comfortable board and lodging, on 
Warren Relf’s recommendation. Relf was in the 
habit of coming to Whitestrand frequently, and 
was ‘ well-beknown,’ as the landlord remarked, to 
the entire village, children included, so that any 
of his friends was immediately welcome at the 


quaint old public-house by the water's edge. Z 


‘I’ll change my clothes in a jiffy,’ the poet 
cried to his friend as he leapt ashore, ‘and be 
back with you at once, a new creature.’ 

In ten minutes he emerged again, as he had 
predicted, in the front room, another man—an 
avatar of glory—-resplendent in a light-brown 
velveteen coat and Rembrandt cap, that served 
still more obviously than ever to emphasise the 
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At the village inn—the . 


full nature and extent of his poctical preten- | 


sions. It was a coat that oa Jaureate might 
have envied and dreamt about. The man who 
could earry such a coat as that conld surely 
have written the whole of the Divina Commedia 
before breukfast, and tossed off a book or two 
of Paradise Lost in a brief interval of morning 
leisure. 

‘Awfully pretty girl that,’ he said as he 
entered, and drummed on the table with im- 

aticnt forefinger for the expected steak: ‘the 
Fittle one, I mean, of course—not my cousin. 
Fair, too. In some ways I prefer them fair. 
Though dark girls have more go in them, after 
all, I fancy; for dark and true and tender is 
the North, according to Tennyson. But fair or 
dark, North or South, like Worniman’s teas, 
they’re “all good alike,” if you take them as 
assorted. And she’s charmingly fresh and youth- 
ful and naive.’ 

‘She’s pretty, certainly” Warren Relf replied 
with a certain amount of unusual stiffness apparent 
in his manner; ‘but not anything like so pretty, 
to my mind, or so graceful cither, as your cousin, 
Miss Challoner.’ 

‘Oh, Elsie’s well enough in her own way, no 
doubt,” Hugh went on with a smile of expansive 
admiration. ‘I like them all in their own way. 
I’m nothing, indeed, if not catholic and eclectic. 
On the whole, one girl’s much the same as 
another, if only she gives you the true poetic 
thrill. But the other—Miss Meysey, now—who’s 
she, I wonder ?—Good name, Meysey. It sounds 
like money, and it suggests daisy. There was a 
Meysey a banker in the Strand, you know—not 


very daisy-like, that, is it?—and another who | 


did something big in the legal way—a judge, I 
fancy. He doubtless sat on the royal bench of 


British Themis with immense applause (which | 


was instantly suppressed), and left his family 
a pot of money. Meysey—lazy—crazy—hazy. 


None of them’ll do, you see, for a sonnet but | 
daisy.—How many more Miss Meyseys are there, 


if any? 1 wonder. And if not, has she got a 
brother? So pretty a girl deserves to have tin. If 


I were a childless, rich old man, I think I’d incon- 


tinently establish and endow her, just to improve 
the beauty and the future of the race, on the 
strictest evolutionary and Darwinian principles.’ . 
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‘Her father’s the Squire here,’ Warren Relf 
replied, with a somewhat uneasy glance at Hugh, 
shot. sideways. ‘He lords the manor and a 
great part of the parish. Wyville Meysey’s his 
full name. Tle’s rich, they say, tolerably rich 
still; though a big slice of the estate south of 
the river has been ¢wallowed up by the sea, or 
buried in the sand, or otherwise disposed of. 
But north of the river, they say he’s all right. 
That’s his place, the house in the fields, just 
up beyond the poplar. JI daresay you didn't 
notice it as we passed, for it’s built Jow— 
Elizabethan, half-hidden in the trees, All the 
big houses along the East Coast are always 
planned rather squat and flat, to escape the 
wind, which rung riot here in the winter. The 
old gentleman’s connected with the bankers in 
the Strand-—some sort of a cousin or other, more 
or less distantly removed, I fancy.’ 

‘And the sons?’ Hugh asked, with evident 
interest, tracking the subject to its solid kernel, 

‘The sons? There are none. They had one 
once, | believe—a dragoon or hussar—but he was 
shot, out soldiering in Zululand or somewhere ; 
and this daughter’s now the sole living repre- 
sentative of the entire family.’ 

‘So she’s an heiress 7’ Hugh inquired, getting 
warmer at last, as children say at Hide-and- 
seek, 

‘Ye-es. In her way---no doubt, an heiress.-— 
Not a very big one, I suppose, but still what 
one might fairly call an fires She'll have 
whatever’s left to inherit.—You very 
anxious to know all about her.’ 

‘Ob, one naturally likes to know where one 
stands—-before committing one’s self to anything 
foolish,’ Hugh murmured placidly. ‘And in this 
wicked world of ours, where heiresses are scarce 
-——and actions for breach of promise painfully 
common—one never knows beforehand where a 
single false step may happen to land one. I’ve 
made mistakes before now in my life; I don’t 
mean to make another one through insufficient 
knowledge, if 1 can help it,’ 

He took up a pen that lay before him upon 
the table of the Yittle sitting-room, and began 
drawing idly with it some curious characters on 
the back of an envelope he pulled from his 
pocket. Relf sat and watched him in silence. 

Presently, Massinger bean again. ‘ You’re 
very much shocked at my sentiments, I can 
see, he said quietly, as he glanced with approval 
at. his careless hieroglyphics, 

Relf drew his hand over his beard twice. 
*Not so much shocked as grieved, I think,’ he 
replied after a moment's pause. 

‘Why grieved ?’ 

‘Well, becanse, Massingcr, it was impossible 
for any one who saw her this morning to doubt 
that liss Challoner is really in Jove with 
you, | 

Hugh went on fiddling with the pen and ink 
and the envelope nervously. ‘You think so? 
he asked, with some eagerness in his voice, after 
eu short pause. ‘ You think she really likes 
me 


secm 


confidence; ‘I’m absolutely certain of it—as 
sure as I ever waa of anything. Remember, 
I’m.a painter, and I have a quick eye. She 
was deeply moved when she saw you come. 
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It meant a great deal to her.—I should be 
sorry to think you would play fast and loose 
with any girl’s affections.’ 

‘It’s not the girl’s affections I play fast and 
loose with,’ Massinger retorted lazily. ‘I deeply . 
regret to say it’s very much more my own I trifle 
with. I’m not a fool; but my one weak point is 
a too susceptible disposition. I can’t help falling 
in love—really in love—not merely flirting—with 
any nice girl I happen to be thrown in with, I 
write her a great many pretty verses ; I send her 
a great many charming notes ; I say a great many 
foolish things to her; and at the time I really 
mean them all. My heart is just at that precise 
moment the theatre of a most agreeable and un- 
affected flutter. I think to myself, “This time, 
it’s serious.” I look at the moon, and feel senti- 
mental, I apostrophise the fountains, meadows, 
valleys, hills, and groves to forebode not any 
severing of our loves, And then I go away and 
reflect calmly, in the solitude of my own chamber, 
what a precious fool I’ve been—for, of course, the 
girl’s always a penniless one—I’ve never had the 
luck or the art yet to captivate an heiress; and 
when it comes to breaking it all off, I assure you 
it costs me a severe wrench, a wrench that I wish 
I was sensible enough to foresee or adequately to 
guard against, on the prevention-better-than-cure 
principle.’ 

‘And the girl?’ Relf asked, with a growing 
sense of profound discomfort, for Elsie’s face and 
manner had instantly touched him. 

‘The girl,’ Massinger replied, putting a finish- 
ing stroke or two to the queer formless sketch he 
had scrawled upon the envelope, and fixing it up 
in the frame of a cheap lithograph that hung from 
a nail upon the wall opposite : ‘ well, the girl pro- 
bably regrets it also, though not, I sincerely trust, 
so profoundly as I do. In this case, however, it's 
a comfort to think Elsie’s only a cousin. Between 
cousins there can be no harm, you will readily 
admit, in a little innocent flirtation.’ 

‘It’s more than a flirtation to her, I’m sure,’ 
Relf answered, with a dubious shake of his head. 
‘She takes it all au grand sériewr.—I hope you 
don’t mean to give her one of these horrid 
wrenches you talk so lightly about ?7—Why, Mas- 
singer, what on earth is this? I—TI didn’t know 
you could do this sort of thing !’ 

He had walked across carelessly, as he paced the 
room, to the lithograph in whose frame the poet 
had slipped the back of his envelope, and he was 
regarding the little addition now with eyes of pro- 
found astonishment and wonder. The picture was 
a coarsely executed portrait of a distinguished 
statesman, reduced to his shirt-sleeves, and caught 
in the very act of felling a tree ; and on the scrap 
of envelope, in exact imitation of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s own familiar signature, Hugh 
had written in bold free letters the striking in- 
scription, ‘W. E. Gladstone.” 

e poet laughed. ‘ Yes, it’s not so bad,’ he 
said, regarding it from one side with parental 
fondness. ‘I can imitate anybody's hand at sicht. 
—lLook here, for example; here’s your own.’ 


And taking another scrap of paper from a bundle. 
‘I don’t merely think 60,’ Relf answered with. 


in his pocket, he ig age i th rapid and practised 
mastery, ‘Warren H. Relf’ on a corner of the 
sheet in the precise likeness of the painter’s own 
sa and flowing arrears : 0 

Relf gazed over his shoulder in some surprise, 
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not wholly unmingled with a faint touch of 
alarm. ‘I’m an artist, Massinger,’ he said slowly, 
as he scanned it close ; ‘but I couldn’t do that, 
no, not if you were to pay me for it. I could 
paint anything you chose to set me, in heaven 
above, or earth beneath, or the waters that are 
under the earth; but I couldn’t make a decent 
fac-simile of another man’s autograph.—And, do 
you know, on the whole I’m awfully glad that 1 
‘could never possibly learn to do it.’ 

Massinger smiled a languid smile. ‘In the 
hands of the foolish,’ he said, addressing his soul 
to the beefsteak which had at last arrived, ‘no 
doubt such abilities are liable to serious abuse.’ 


RAILWAY-TRAIN TELEGRAPHY. 


TELEGRAPHING to and from trains in motion is 
a method of communication possessing so many 
evident advantages, that the efforts of men eminent 
in this branch of science have during recent years 
been perseveringly directed against the very great 
difficulties which up to the present time have 
defied all attempts to solve in a practical manner 
this most important application of the art of 
telegraphy. Such efforts richly deserve the suc- 
cess with which they have been rewarded ; and 
the month of October 1887, in which the experi- 
mental trials gave such satisfactory results, will 
mark an epoch in the history of the progress of 
this wonderful science. 

Like a great many others connected with the 
successful diversion of the electric current during 
recent years into channels which supply the wants 
and wishes of man, this problem has been worked 
out by American scientists, whose labours in this 
particular field produce a richer harvest than 
elsewhere. We first of all hear of a patent being 
issued to Mr Wiley Smith by the United States 
in 1881; then of the practical experiments on the 
New York, Newhaven, and Hartford Railroad, 
carried on with remarkable success by Mr Phelps 
in 1885; and now, in 1887, we hear of the im- 
proved Phelps’s system working most satisfac- 
torily over the Lehigh Valley Railroad in the pres- 
ence of two hundred and thirty witnesses. In this 
system Mr Phelps is assisted by the devices of 
such eminent electricians as Edison, Gilliland, and 
Smith ; and so perfect is it, that a train running 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour can send or 
receive messages without difficulty. To convey a 
message along a wre is no longer a surprise 
to ordinary minds in civilised countries ; but to 
convey & message where, as in the case of a moving 
train, there can be no stationary wire, must seem 
little less than miraculous to minds ignorant of 
the power of inductive influence possessed by the 
electric current. This inductive power is so great, 
however, that, under the skilful management of 
the inventors whose names are given above, the 
message jumps, as it were, from the telegraph 
wires to the train, or vice versd, over a distance 
of more than twenty feet. To give a general idea 
of the manner in which the transmission is accom- 
plished, we purpose to describe in simple lan- 
guage the method first tried by Phelps in 1885, 
which in principle does not differ from that now 
adopted. 
re a laid a bebe uipineont wire between - Patel 
or the purpose of conveying messages to and from 
the tren, This wire wie connected by ordi- 
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nary telegraph wires with the instruments in the 
stations. In order to establish communication 
between these instruments and the ones in the 
train, it was of course necessary that a special tele- 
graph car should be constructed. Below this car, 
and at a height of only seven inches above the 
wire between the rails, was suspended a two-inch 
iron pipe, containing a continuous coil or circuit 
of insulated copper wire about a mile and a half 
long. One end of this wire was carried to the 
roof of the car, and thence to the instruments 
inside. Now, suppose a message is being trans- 
mitted along the wire between the rails, the clec- 
tric current flowing along this wire acts induc- 
tively on the mile-and-a-half coil attached to the 
telegraph car. The message is conveyed from 
this coil to the car in the ordinary way; but as 
the induced current set up in this coil is a very 
feeble one, it requires to be strengthened before 
it can be turned to any practical use.—The current 
in this coil as truly represents that in the wire 
between the rails as a reflection in the water 
represents an object in the atmosphere above ; 
and as the reflection is dimmer than the object, 
so also, in this case, is the induced or secondary 
current feebler than the primary.—This strength- 
ening process is accomplished by means of what 
electricians call a ‘relay,’ which is simply an 
instrument ingeniously designed for the purpose 
of admitting the influx of a current of electricity 
from a battery at the receiving station. The first 
current is but a tiny rivulet, the tributary current. 
is a mighty river; but the characteristics of the 
former, instead of being lost in the volume of 
the latter, are accentuated and magnified, and so 
the message becomes audible. To understand 
more clearly the action of the relay, the reader 
may be reminded that messages are conveyed by 
means of frequent interruptions of the electric 
current as it passes along the wire ; tho relay at 
every interruption of the first current cuts off 
the current from the local battery, but admits it 
during the intervals between the interruptions, 
and thus the message is strengthened without 
being otherwise altered. 

There are other instruments and arrangements 
besides those already mentioned, but we cannot 
describe them here. One, however, must not be 
omitted. - It is called a ‘buzzer,’ from the resem- 
blance of the sound it produces to the buzzing of 
a bee. It is a rapid current-breaker at regular 
intervals, and was specially designed for this 
purpose by Mr Phelps. Current-breakers are 
common enough in electric apparatus of various 
kinds. The ordinary electric bell is worked by a 
current-breaker ; the electric machines so common 
in the streets possess current-breakers ; the induc- 
tion coil of Ruhmcorff also possesses a current- 
breaker. Phelps’s ‘buzzer’ is similar in parla 
The sound of the buzzer, although, strictly speak- 
ing, the very reverse of continuous, appears to 
be unbroken. When messages are transmitted, 
the sound is broken by means of the Morse key 
into the usual signals for letters ; and the sensibly 
and irregularly interrupted sounds now find their 
way to a telephone, which, for the sake of con- 
venience, is strapped to the head of the official 
who interprets the words which reach his ear 
under the (to him) familiar guise of the Morse 
alphabet. . , Me 7 

Such, then, is the outline of the Phelpe’s system 
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of 1885. Time has effected many improvements 
on it, a few of which we will mention. In the 
firat place, the wire laid between the rails is 
dispensed with, an ordinary telegraph line fixed 
on poles about sixteen feet high and eight feet 
from the rails having been found to answer every 
purpose. The lattér is of course much cheaper, 
and is Jess likely from its position to suffer 
damage. In the second place, the mile-and-a- 
half of wire coiled in the two-inch pipe beneath 
the telegraph car is rejected, as a natural conse- 

uence of the preceding. Instead of it, the roof- 
sheathing of the car, which is usually of metal, 
is made to do duty; and when the metallic 
sheathing is absent, a tube or rod half an inch 
in diameter carried alony the eaves the entire 
length of the train, is equally serviceable. On 
the whole, the improvements tend towards econ- 
omy and convenience, but do not at all interfere 
with the principle of the Phelps’s system. 

Already messages are being sent by this means, 
the charges being only ten cents in addition to 
Western Union rates. Not more than fifty-five 
miles of the Lehigh Valley Railroad are yet fitted 
with the necessary appliances; but the system 
is being extended to the entire line as rapidly 
as possible; and other railway Companies are 
making arrangements for adopting it. 

The advantages of such a system cannot be 
over-estimated. Not only can business men send 
telegrams while travelling, but the guard of the 
train and the trafic superintendent can be in 
constant cominunication with each other, and the 
guard of one train can signal to the guard of 
another. If only the number of serious railway 
accidents—which are becoming more and more 
disastrous as speed is increased and implicit trust 
reposed in instantaneous brakes-—is diminished, 
the advent of this new invention should be wel- 
comed ; but whatever may be its future, we must 
ayree with Colonel Gourand, who, at the dinner 
held subsequent to the recent trial, declared that, 
accustumed as he was to clectrical surprises, that 
day’s performances had been to hima ‘revela- 
tion,’ 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER IV.—A LITTLE SKIRMISH. 


1 prpn’r believe in the people opposite, in spite 
of their references being said to be good. You 
may say that’s because of what followed ; but 
it sen’t, for I didn’t like the looks of the stiff 
elderly Miss Mimprisses; and I didn’t like the 
two forward ecrvants, though they seemed to 
keep themselves to themselves wonderfully, and 
no man ever allowed in the house. Worst of 
all, I didn’t like that handsome young Miss 
Adela, sitting at work over coloured worsted at 
the dining-room or drawing-room window, for 
young Mr Barclay was always looking across at 
er; and though he grew red-faced, my poor 
Miss Virginia grew every day more pale. 

They seemed very strange people over the way, 
and it was only sometimes on a Sunday that 
any one at our place caught a glimpse of them, 
and then one perhaps would come to a window 
for a few minutes and sit. and talk to Miss 
Adele—one of the elder sisters, I mean; and 
when I caught sight of them, I used to think 
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that it was no wonder they had taken to dress- 

ing so primly and so plain, for they must have 

gwen up hope of getting husbands long 
ore. : 

Mr Parclay suggested to Sir John twice in 
my hearing that he should invite his new tenants 
over to dinner; and once, in a hesitating way, 
hinted something about Miss Virginia calling. 
jat Sir John only grunted; while I saw m 
dear young lady dart such an indignant look 
at Mr Barclay as made him silent for the rest 
of the evening, and seem ashamed of what he 
had said. 

I talked about it a good deal to Tom as I 
sat before my pantry fire of an evening; and 
he used to leap up in my lap and sit and look 
uP at me with his big eyes, which were as full 
ot knowingness at those times as they were 
stupid and slit-like at others, He was a great 
favourite of mine was Tom, and had been ever 
since 1 found him, a half-starved kitten in the 
area, and took him in and fed him till he grew 
up the fine cat he was. 

‘There’s going to be trouble come of it, Tom,’ 
I used to say; and to my mind, the best thing 
that could have happened for us would have 
been for over-the-way to have stopped empty ; 
for, instead of things going on smoothly and 
pleasantly, they got worse every day. Sir John 
said very littl but he was a man who noticed 
a great deal Mr Barclay grew restless and 
strange, but he never said a word now about 
going away. While, as for Miss Virginia, she 
seemed to me to be growing older and more 
serious In a wonderful way; but when she was 
spoken to, she had always a pleasant smile 
and a bright look, though it faded away again 
directly, just as the sunshine does when there 
are clouds. She used to pass the greater part 
of her time reading to Sir John, and she kept 
his accounts for him and wrote his letters; and 
one morning as I was clearing away the break- 
fast things, Mr Barclay being there, reading the 
paper, Sir John says sharply: ‘Those people 
opposite haven’t paid their first quarter's rent.’ 

‘o one spoke for a moment or two, and then 
in a fidgety sharp way, Mr Barclay says: ‘Why,’ 
it was only due yesterday, father.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, says Sir John, in a curiously 
polite way; ‘I know that; but it was due 
yesterday, and it ought to have been paid.— 
’Ginny, write a note to the Misses Mumpriss 
with my compliments, and say I shall be obliged 
by their sending the rent,’ 

Miss Virginia got up and walked across to the 
writing-table ; and I went on very slowly clear- 
ing the cloth, for Sir John always treated me 
as if I was a piece of furniture; but I felt 
uncomfortable, for it seemed to me that there 
was going to be a quarrel. os 

I was right; for as Miss Virginia began to 
write, Mr Barclay crushed the newspaper up in. 
his hands and said hotly: ‘Surely, father, you 
are not going to insult those ladies by asking 
them for the money the moment it is due.’ | 

‘Yes, am, sir,’ says the old gentleman. 
sharply; ‘and you mind your own, business, 
When I’m dead, you can collect your rents as — 
you like; while I live I shall do the same.’ 7 


Mies Virginia got up quickly and went and- 
laid her hand upon Sir John’s breast without. 


Ae BY * 
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saying a word; but her pretty appealing act 
meant a deal, and the old man took the little 
white hand in his and kissed it tenderly. ‘You 
go and do as I bid you, my pet,’ he said; ‘and 
you, Burdon, wait for the uote, take it over, 
and bring an answer.’ 

‘Yes, Sir John,’ I said quietly; and I heard 
Miss Virginia give a little sob as she went 
and sat down and began writing. Then I saw 
that the trouble was coming, and that there 
was to be a big quarrel between father and 
son. 

‘Look here, father,’ says Mr Barclay, getting up 
and walking about the room, ‘I never interfere 
with your affairs’ 

‘fT should think not, sir,’ says the old man, very 
sarcastic-like. 

‘But I cannot sit here patiently and see you 
behave in so rude a way to those four ladies who 
honour you by being your tenants.’ 

‘Say I feel greatly surprised that the rent was 
not sent over yesterday, my dear, says Sir John, 
without taking any notice of his son. 

‘Yes, uncle,’ says Miss Virginia. She always 
called him ‘uncle,’ though he wasn’t any relation. 

‘It’s shameful!’ cried Mr Barclay. ‘The 
result will be that they will give you notice and 
go,’ 





‘Good job too, said Sir Jolin. ‘I don’t like 
them, and I wish they had not come.’ 

‘How can you be so unreasonable, father?’ 
cried the young man hotly. 

‘Look here, Bar.” says Sir John (‘Fold that 
letter and seal it with my seal, ?Ginny’)—‘ look 
here, Bar.’ 

I glanced at the young man, and saw him pass 
his hand across his forehead so roughly that the 
big signet ring he wore—the old-fashioned one Sir 
John gave him many years before, and which 
fitted so tightly now that it wouldm’t come over 
the joint—made quite a red mark on his brow. 

‘1 don’t know what you are going to say, 
father,’ cried Mr Barclay quickly; ‘but, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t treat me as a boy any 
longer, and I implore you not to send that 
letter.’ 

There was a minute’s silence, during which I 
could hear Mr Barclay breathing hard. Then Sir 
John began again. ‘Look here, sir, he said, 
“Over and over again, you ’ve wanted to go away 
and travel, and I’ve said I didn’t want you to go. 
During the past three months you’ve altered your 
mind,’ 

Ae i my mind, sir?’ says the young man 
sharply. 

‘ a sir; and I’ve altered mine. That’s 
fair. Now, you don’t want to go, and I want 
you to.’ 

‘Uncle !” 

‘Have you done that letter, my pet?—Yes? 
That’s well, Now, you stand there and take 
care of me, for fear Mr Barclay should fly in a 
passion,’ : 
 *Bir, I_ asked you not to treat me like a boy,’ 
says Mr Barclay bitterly. 

-. "I'm not going to,’ says Sir John, as he sat 
playing with Miss Virginia’s hand, while I could 
see that the poor darling’s face was convulsed, and 
she was trying to hide the tears which streamed 
. down. ‘I’m going to treat you as a man. You 
“tan have what money you want. Be off for a 
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year’s travel. Hunt, shoot, go round the world, 
what you like ; but don’t come back here for a 
twelvemonth.—Burdon, take that letter over to 
the Misses Mimpriss, and wait for an answer.’ 

I took the note across, wondering what wonld 
be said while I was gone, and knowing why Sir 
John wanted his son to go as well as he did, and 
Miss Virginia too, poor thing. 

The knocker seemed to make the house opposite 
echo very strangely, as I thumped ; but when the 
door was opened in a few minutes, everything 
in the hall seemed very proper and prim, while 
the maid who came looked as stiff and disagree- 
able as could be. 

‘For Miss Mimpriss, from Sir John Drink- 
water,’ I said ; ‘and I?ll wait for an answer’ 

‘Very well,’ says the woman shortly. 

‘I’ll wait for an answer,’ I said, for she was 
shutting the door. 

‘Yes; I heard,’ she says, and the door was shut 
in my face. 

‘}lang all old maids!’ I said. ‘They needn't 
be afraid of me ;’ and there I waited till I heard 
steps again and the door was opened ; and the ill- 
looking woman says in a snappish tone: ‘ Miss 
Adela Mimpriss’s compliments, and she’ll come 
across directly.’ 

‘Any one would think I was a wild beast,’ I 
said to myself, as I went back and gave my 
message, finding all three in the room just as I 
had left them when I went away. 


CHAPTER V.——JAMES BURDON SMELLS FIRE, 


Mr Barclay followed me out, and as soon as we 
were in the hall, ‘Burdon, he says, ‘you have a 
bunch of small keys, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, Master Barclay, down in my pantry.’ 

‘Lend them to me: I want to try if one of 
them will fit a lock of anine.’ 

He followed me down ; and I was just handing 
them to him, when there was a double knock and 
a ring, and I saw him turn as red as a boy of 
sixtcen found out at some trick. 

I hurried up to open the door, leaving him 


there, and found that it was Miss Adela 
Mimpriss. 


‘Will you show me in to Sir John?’ she says, 
smiling ; and I did so, leaving them together ; and 
going down-stuirs, to see Mr Barclay standing 
before the fire and looking very strange and stern. 
He did not say anything, but walked up-stairs 
again ; and I could hear him pacing up and down 
the hall for quite a quarter of an hour before the 
bell rang ; and then I got up-stairs to find him 
talking very earnestly to Miss Adela Mimpriss, 
and she all the time shaking her head and trying 
to pull away her hand. 

f pretended not to see, and went into the 
dining-room slowly, to find Miss Virginia down 
on her knees before Sir John, and him with his 
two hands lying upon her bent head, while she 
seemed to be sobbing. ; ; 

‘I did not ring, Burdon,’ he eaid huskily. 

‘Beg pardon, Sir John ; the bell rang.’ 

‘Ah, yes. I forgot—only to show that lady 
out.’ 

I left the room; and as I did so, I found the 
front door open, and Mr Barclay on the step, 
looking across at Miss Adela Mimpriss, who was 
just tripping up the steps of the house opposite ; 
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and I saw her use a latchkey, open the door, and 
look round as she was going in, to give Mr 
Barclay « laughing look ; and then the door was 
closed, and my young master shut ours. 

That day and the next passed quietly enough ; 
but I could see very plainly that there was some- 
thing wrong, for there was a cold way of speaking 
among our people in the dining-room, the dinner 
going off terribly quiet, and Sir John afterwards 
not seeming to enjoy his wine; while Miss 
Virginia sat alone in the drawing-room over her 
tea; and Mr Darclay, after giving me back my 
keys, went up-stairs, and I know he was looking 
out, for Miss Adela Mimpriss was sitting at the 
window opposite, and I saw her peep up twice. 

This troubled me a deal, for, after all those 
years, T never felt like a servant, but as if IT was 
one of them ; and it made me so upact, that, as I 
lay in ny bed in the pantry that night wondering 
whether Mr Barclay would go away and forget all 
about the young lady opposite, and come buck in 
a year and be forgiven, and marry Miss Virginia, 
I suddenly thought of my keys, 

‘That's it,’ I said. ‘It was to try the Jock of 
his portmanteau. He means to go, and it will be 
all) right, after all? 

But somehow, T couldn't sleep, but Jay there 
pondering, till at last 1 began to sniff) and 
then started up in bed, thinking of Edward 
Gunning, 

‘There’s something wrong somewhere,’ I said 
to myself, for quite plainly I could smell burning 
nen the oily sinell as of a lamp, a thing I knew 
well enough, having trimmed hunitrede 

At first, I] thought 1 must be mistaken ; but no 
—there it was, strong ; aud ns out of bed, 
I got a light; and to show that I was not wrong, 
there was my cat Tom looking excited and 
strange, and trotting about the pantry in a way 
not usual unless he had heard a rat. 

I dressed as quickly as I could, and went out 
into the passage. AN dark and silent, and the 
smell very faint. T went up-stairs and looked all 
about ; but everything was as I left it; and at last 
T went down again to the pantry, thinking and 
wondering, with Tom at my heels, to find that the 
smell had passed away. So I sat and thought for 
a bit, and then went to bed again; but I didn’t 
sleep a wink, and gomchow all this seemed to me 
to be very strange. 


CHAPTER VLA-~A SUDDEN CHANGE, 


If any one says I played spy, Tam ready to speak 
up pretty strongly in my self-defence, for my aim 
always was to do my duty by Sir John my 
master ; but I could not help seeing two or three 
things during the next fortnight, and they all had 
to do with a kind of telegraphing going on from 
our house to the one over the way, where Mies 
Adela generally appeared to be on the watch ; and 
her looks always seemed to me to say: ‘No; you 
mustn’t think of such a thing, and to be invitin 
him all the time, ‘Then, all at once I thought 
was wrong, for I went up as usual at half-past 
seven to take Mr Barclay’s boots and his clothes 
which had been brought down the night before, 
after he had dressed for dinner. 


. the curtains, ‘Nice morning, Master Barclay,’ I 
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I tapped and» 
went in, just as I’d always done ever since he was 
a boy, and went across to the window and drew 
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said. ‘Half-past’———- There I stopped, and 
stared at the bed, which all lay smooth and neat, 
as the housemaid had turned it down, for no one 
had slept in it that night. I was struck all of a 
heap, and didn’t know what to think. To me it 
was just like a silver spoon or fork being missing, 
and setting one’s head to work to think whcther 
it was anywhere about the house. 

He hadn’t stopped to take his wine with Sir 
John after dinner; but that was nothing fresh, 
for they ’d been very cool lately. Then T hadn't 
seen him in the drawing-room; but that was 
nothing fresh neither, for he had avoided Miss 
Virginia for some little time. 

‘It is very strange,’ I thought, for I had not 
seen him go out; and then, all at once I gave 
quite a start, for I felt that he must have done 
what Sir John had told him to do—gone. 

“That won’t do,’ I said directly after. ‘ He 
wouldn't have gone like that;’ and I went 
straight to Sir John’s room and told him, as in 
duty bound, what I had found out, for Mr 
Barclay was not the young man to be fast and 
stop out of nights and want the servants to screen 
him. There was something wrong, I felt sure, 
and so I said, 

‘No, said the old gentleman, as he sat up in 
bed, and then began to dress ; ‘he wouldn’t go at 
my wish; but that jade over the way is playing 
with him, and he is too proud to stand it any 
longer, besides being mortified at making such an 
ass of himself. There’s nothing wrong, Burdon, 
He has gone, and a good job too.’ 

Of course, I couldn’t contradict my master ; but 
[I went up and examined Mr Barclay’s room, to 
find nothing missing, not so much as a shirt or a 
pair of socks, only his crush-hat, and the light 
overcoat from the brass peg in the front hall; 
and [I shook my head. 

Miss Virginia looked paler than ever at break- 
fast ; but nothing more was said up-stairs, Of 
course, the servants gossiped; and us it was 
settled that Mr Barclay had done what his father 
had told him, a week passed away, and matters 
settled down with Miss Adela Mimpriss sitting at 
the window just as usual, doing worsted-work, and 
the old house looking as grim as ever, and as if a 
bit ‘of paint and a man to clean the windows 
would have been a blessing to us all. 

Every time the postman knocked, Miss Virginia 
would start; and her eyes used to look so wild and 
large, that when I’d been to the little box and 
found nothing from Mr Barclay, I used to give 
quite a gulp; and many ’s the time I’ve stood 
back in the dining-room and shook my fist at _ 
Miss Adela sitting so smooth and handsome at the 
opposite house, and wished she’d been at the 
world’s end before she came there. 


CHAPTER VII.—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


Mr Barclay had been gone three weeks, and no 
news from him; and I was beginning to think 
that he had gone off in a huff all at once, though 
I often wondered how he would manage for want 
of money, when one night, as I sat nursing Tom, EF 


thought I’d look through my desk, that I hadn’t — 


opened for three or four years, and have a look at 
a few old things I’d got there—a watch Sir John 
gave me, but which I never wore; six spade-ace 
guineas ; and an old gold pin, beside a few odds 145 
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and ends that I’d had for a saaeree years ; and 
some cash. Tom didn’t seem to like it, and he 


gtared hard at the desk as I took it on my knees, 
opened it, lifted one of the flaps, and put my hand 
upon the old paper which contained the state- 
ment about the old gold-plate. No; I did not. 
I put my hand on the place where it ought to 
have been; but it wasn’t there. 

‘I must have put it in the other side,’ I said to 
myself ; and I opened the other lid, 

Then I turned cold, and ran my hand here and 
there, wild-like, to stop at last with my mouth 
open, staring. The paper was gone! So was 
the money, and every article of value that I had 
hoarded up. 

For a tew minutes I was too much stunned 
even to think ; and when at last I could get my 
brain to work, I sat there, feeling a poor, broken, 
weak old man, and I covered my face with my 
hands and cried like a child. 

‘To think of it!’ I groaned at length—‘ him so 
handsome and so young—him whom I’d always 
felt so proud of—proud as if he’d been my own 
son. hy, it would break his father’s heart if he 
knew. It’s that cursed woman’s doing,’ I cried 
savagely, ‘She turned his head, or he’d never 
have done such a cruel, base, bad act as to rob a 
poor old man like me” For I’d recollected Jend- 
ing Mr Barclay my keys, and I felt that sooner 
than ask his father for money, he had taken 
what he could find, and gone. ‘Let him!’ I said 
savagely at last. ‘But he needn’t have stolen 
them. I’d have given him everything I’d got. 
I’d have sold out the hundred pounds I’ve got in 
the bank and lent him that, But he didn’t know 
what he was doing, poor boy. That cursed woman 
has turned his brain.’ 

‘Ah, well!’ I said at last bitterly, ‘it’s my 
secret. Sir John shall never know. He trusted 
me with one, and now his son’ I stopped 
short there, for I recollected the paper, and fell 
all of a tremble, thinking of that gold plate, and 
that some one else knew of its hiding-place now ; 
and I asked myself what I ought to do. For a 
long time I struggled; but at last I felt that, 
much as I wanted to hide Mr Barclay’s cruelly 
mean act, I must not keep this thing a secret. 
‘It’s my duty to tell my master,’ I said gt last, 
‘and I must.’ So I went up to where Sir John 
Was sitting alone, pretending to enjoy his wine, 
but looking very yeuow and old and sunken of 
face. ‘He’s fretting about Master Barclay,’ I said 
to myself, and I felt that I could not tell him that 
the lad had taken my little treasures, but that he 
must know about the paper, so I up and told him 
only this at once; and that’s why he said I was an 
old fool, and that it was all my fault. 

‘Good heavens! you old fool!’ he cried excitedly, 
‘what made you write such a paper? It was 
like telling all the world, 

__ ‘I thought it would be so shocking, Sir John, 
if we were both to die and the things were for- 
gotten.’ — 

. “Shocking? Be a good job,’ he cried. ‘A 
Man who has a lot of gold in his care is always 
miserable.—Taken out of your desk, you say. 
When?! 

_ ‘Ah, that I can’t tell, Sir John. It might have 
. been done years ago, for aught I know.’ — 

. "And the old gold plate all stolen and melted 
down, and spent. ‘Good heavens! Burdon ; and 
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here have I been thinking you a trustworthy man. 
There; we must see to it at once.—I shan't rest 
till I know it is safe.’ 

It seemed to me then that he snatched at the 
chance of finding something to do to take his 
attention off his trouble, for avhen I asked him 
if I should get a bricklayer to come in, he turned 
upon me like a lion. ‘Burdon,’ he said, ‘we'll 
get this job done, and then I shall have to make 
arrangements for you to go into an imbecile 
ward.’ 

‘Very good, Sir John,’ I said patiently. 

‘Very good !’ he cried, laughing now. ‘There ; 
be off, and get together what tools you have, and 
as soon as the servants have gone to bed, we’ll go 
and open the old cellar ourselves.’ 


FEMALE GOVERNMENT CLERKS IN 
AMERICA. 


Every country has a certain favoured few whose 
only employer is ‘Government,’ the Ministry or 
Administration which for the time holds domi- 
nant power; but none can count so many women 
among these few as the United States. In the 
Treasury and Interior Departments, in Washing- 
ton, are many hundreds of women performing the 
same clerical duties as their brethren do—copying 
or inditing letters, examining or adjusting claims, 
scrutinising and correcting returns of gaugers and 
tobacco inspectors, and keeping sets of books— 
whose salaries ranze from twelve to twenty-three 
pounds per month, some even receiving twenty- 
seven pounds, 

When women were first appointed to these 
positions, during the closing years of the late civil 
war, it was looked upon as a temporary and rather 
rash experiment ; they then did mechanical work, 
such as assorting and packaging the newly issued 
bonds ; counting, recounting, and packaging the 
‘fractional currency,’ as the paper money was 
called which was issued in heu of silver to repre- 
sent fractional parts of a dollar. Later, when 
this perishable circulating medium began to return 
to the Treasury—in a sadly mutilated condition--- 
to women’s nimble fingers was delegated the task 
of assorting and counting this mass of ragged, 
dirty, odoriferous ‘money’—pieces of paper about 
one inch by two, with some of yet smaller 
dimensions. 

Having once got a foothold in government 
work, woman little by little pushed herself farther 
and farther in, until now there are few, Hf any, 
branches of service where she is not represented. 
From all parts of the United States they have come, 
and all ranks of life are represented, so, of course, 
there are some odd specimens among them. In 
the earlier days, all these ei agsenag were by 

olitical favour; consequently, some quite un- 
earned people crept in. One or two, tomy know- 
ledge, took writing lessons after they were in 
office, and for many weeks they used to come and 
ask me to ‘back’ their letters for them, their 
chirography and spelling being so very defective 
that they did not dare to entrust them to the post- 
office clerks. 

Most of these women have some dependents— 
their fatherless children, their aged parents, or 
their younger brothers and sisters—who rely on 
them for support; very few are free to use all 


their money for themselves. But where they can 
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do 80, they usually invest a little every year in real 
estate, bonds, or stocks, or in perfecting themselves 
in some attainment, music, art, language, or cven 
medicine. One lady recently took her degree as 
M.D. after a long course of evening study; mean- 
time, she faithinllyeattended to the duties pertain- 
ing toa very important desk. Some graduate to 
the stage, the concert-room, or lecture platform, 
and not a few of them are connected with the 
press. Sometimes--alas, there are 50 many spin- 
sters in the United States—one marries and 
leaves the oftice 5; and when, by-and-by, she comes 
to see her former co-labourers and show them her 
baby, that young person excites almost a propric- 
tary interest in the breast of every woman there ; 
for clerks cannot be together in the same office for 
seven howrs per diem, three hundred days in the 
year, without becoming quite Intimate and strongly 
interested in the vood or i fortune of one another. 
Each is interested in the last letter which the 
others have had from “home ;’ for Washington is 
really home to comparatively few of those who 
earn their bread there; tenure of office is so 
uncertain, that each one fecls that at any hour he 
or she may be obliged to return to the northern, 
southern, or western town whence he or she 
cume, 

Office hours are the same in all branches of 
gavernment service---from nine A.M. to four vas, 
with an intermission of half an hour at noon 
for luncheon. This repast most of the clerks 
carry from home, as thirty minutes is scarcely 
Jong enough for one to yo to a café. The vaca- 
tions allowed are thirty days per annum—with 
yay—and the legal holidays—-Christmas, New- 
Veiga Day, Washington's birthday (February 22), 
and the 4th of July, when the national independ- 
ence is celebrated over the land with much ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, braying of brass bands, 
and burning of gunpowder in every form known 
to juvenile hearts ; also May 30th, or Decoration 
Day, which is the day observed in memory of 
those who fell during the last war, when thousands 
of graves are strewn with flowers, and various 
services, more or less clevotional in character, are 
conducted in the national cemeteries, those large 
enclosures where long rows of dead soldiers le 
side by side, each with a simple headstone, telling 
who hes there ; or, ag is so often the case, bearing 
the pathetic inscription, ‘Unknown.’ The Presi- 
dent also sets apart) one day—usually the last 
Thursday in November~—as a day of general 
thanksgiving for the peace and prosperity of 
the past twelvemonth. 

All clerks are politicians, Politics is a com- 
ponent part of lite in Washington; it is in the 
very air one breathes. Until a few years ago, 
all appointments were by political favour. — If 
you had a near kinsman high up in official favour, 
you were pretty sure to get or retain your office, 
no matter what you might do, short of actual 
erime, and nothing was so inuch dreaded as a 
decided change in the administration. Now, all 
appointments are, by law, made under competi- 
tive examination, and favour is stposed to have 
nothing to do with it. 

It often takea our naturalised citizens some 
time to become accustomed to having women set 
eo nearly upon the same. plane with the lords of 
creation ; and I remember one young Irishman, a 
graduate of a Dublin college, and a surveyor by 
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profession, who, when appointed to a position in 
the Treasury department, was set to do certain 
mathematical work upon which were also employed 
two other men—a German and a Scotchman— 
and a lady. The computations were, owing to 
the nature of the work, to be done with great 
rapidity ; but to insure perfect accuracy, each 
clerk’s papers were re-computed by all the other 
three ; and it chanced that the few errors the 
Trishmian made were detected by the feminine 
computer, and this so hurt his pride, that he 
became really angry. ‘Never mind,’ said he 
excitedly one day; ‘T’ll find some mistakes in 
your papers, Miss—-just ree if I don’t!’ 

Before she conld reply, the Seotchman cried : 
‘Well, why don’t you? That’s what you’re 
hired for. ce find errors in her papers; why 
don't you?’ 

However, he soon became accustomed to the 
matter, and very soon ceased to care whether 
it were Mr or Miss who corrected his papers. 

There are many clerks who know something, by 
experience, about other countries than the one 
in which they were born. Some of them have 
travelled before adversitics have reduced them to 
working for their bread and butter ; and others 
earefully economise for three or four years, in 
order that they may be able to afford a visit 
to England and the continent, Sometimes a 
windfall in the shape of a small legacy is utilised 
in the same way. One Jady whom I knew 
received about six lundred pounds as her share 
of certain moneys which the government owed 
her grandfather for services during the Mexican 
war; and as soon as she got it, she went to one 
of her companions and said that she had deter- 
nnned to use this money by taking a trip abroad ; 
adding : ‘You know that I would be as helpless 
as a child in travelling alone, so I want you to 
vo With me. I will put the money in your hands 
right off; and you can use it as if half of it was 
your very own, if you’ll only go with me and 
take care of me, You are conversant with three 
languages, and I have but a little fannliarity 
with French. You are accustomed to travelling 
alone, tea; and I would feel as secure with you 
as ] ever did with my husband.’ And soon. But 
her friend, thinking it only a whim, begged her 
to give up the scheme and save the dollars for 
future use—for the day when she might lose her 
present position, or when illness might overtake 
her or her little daughter ; and absolutely refused 
to aid her in squandering this small fortune. 

But Mrs was determined, and at last 
secured another lady to spend half her money 
for her. Weeks passed ; and about four months 
after the two ladies had sailed, we were astonished 
to sec Mrs appear in the office alone. In 
spite of our surprised inquiries, we could for 
some time learn nothing as to the cause of this 
abrupt return ; but by-and-by the other one came 
home and told her side of the story. She said 
that she had in her pocket all their letters of 
credit, their tickets, and all the loose coin they 

ossessed ; and that one miorning, when they were 
in Venice, she had started out to go to early mass 
at a church some distance from their hotel; and 
that the gondolier had robbed her of everything 
she had; and then, giving her a little money, 
had rowed her to the railway station, and buying 
her a ticket for some point at a distance—if my 
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memory serves me right, it was Genoa—had put 
ber aboard the train: that she was so frightened, 
that she did not know what to do; but when 
she reached her journey’s end, had gone to some 
one in the place—cither the consul or a clergy- 
man, I forget which—and obtaining enough of a 
loan to take her to London, had proceeded directly 
thither, where she had acquaintances, and then, 
for the first time, bethought her to telegraph to 
her friend in Venice! 

Of course, no one believed this romantic tale ; 
but the truth was never known to a certainty ; 
only, as the lawful owner of the funds had never 
had any settlement with her companion from the 
day they left New York, it was supposed that 
somehow the moncy had slipped through the 
other lady’s fingers, and then, alarmed, she had 
run away, and concocted this pretty little romance 
about a timid maiden—with gray hair—and a 
wicked gondolier. It was better than any novel 
to the many who knew both the ladies, and it 
made quite an excitement in the usually hum- 
drum life of government clerks. 

There is a vast amount of esprit de corps among 
these fellow-workers. If one has a bit of good 
luck, it is told all over the oflice, as a matter of 
general rejoicing. If affliction comes, hearts and 
purses are quickly opened, even by those who 
may not be personally acquainted with the one 
in trouble. te is not often, however, that people 
show their appreciation of sympathy as did one 
Mrs B . The day after her mother’s funeral, 
she brought to her office-friends some small 
bouquets made up of the flowers which had lain 
upon the coffin, But, as it is the custom in 
some parts of the United States to remove the 
silver coffin plates just before interment, one 
need not be surprised at seeing the flowers passed 
around as a keepsake. In at Icast one house I 
know, the several coffin plates are neatly arranged 
on the parlour wall, as a bric-a-brac fancier hangs 
up cracked china. 











PICTURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THERE is, and there always must be, a creat 
difference between ‘that which is’ and ‘that 
which seems’-—between the real and the ideal; 
and if this fact were more generally borne in 
mind, much disappe’-tment would be prevented. 
In youth, pictures of the imagination are, as a 
rule, very vivid and glowing, and the anguish on 
discovering that ‘things are not what they sceim’ 
is correspondingly great. Pecksniff confessed that 
in the days of childhood he thought ‘pickled 
onions grew on trees, and that every elephant 
was born with an impregnable castle on his back.’ 
Is it unreasonable to say that many of the ideas 
of youth are not less absurd? Takeo, for example, 
the average youth’s imaginary picture of the 
‘splendid’ life of a sailor. Nowadays, as we all 
know, comparatively few lads ran away to sca— 
they prefer, even at a very early age, to dabble in 
literature and to speculate on the brilliant future 
of the ‘literary calling ;’ but at one time—owing 
principally to the great popularity of Marryat’s 
novels—this was quite common, and lads very 
&oon discovered that the. life of a sailor is 
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by no means so full of romance os their fancy 
painted. 

Although everybody has had experiences of this 
sort, yet we continue to build those castles, and to 
paint those vivid mental pictures, for the simple 
reason that it is perfectly natural to do so. In 
like manner, everybody is addicted to drawing 
imaginary portraits—of picturing how such and 
such a man must look, in spite of an experience 
which tells us that those portraits will in all 
probability be totally unlike the original. It 
ought to be known by this time that the character 
or the personal appearance of an author cannot 
be judged from his writings, any more than the 
subject of those writings affords any clue to the 
circumstances under which they were written. 
Hogarth’s poet indited an ode to riches while his 
wile was being dunned for the milk-score ; and it 
ig tolerably well known that Moore wrote Lalla 
Rookh in a cottaye blocked up with snow, with an 
English winter howling around. After this, if is 
not surprising to Jearn that Tennyson has written 
to an admirer of his well-known poem, commienc- 
ing, ‘ Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, 
O Sea,’ saying that it was composed, not by the 
seashore, but ‘made in a Lincolnshire lane at five 
oelock in the morning.’ Therefore, the old piece 
of advice, ‘Never read the life of your literary 
hero,’ is as full of significance now as ever it was; 
and it is because this injunction has been dis- 
regarded, that so many pictures of the imagina- 
tion in connection with literary men have been 
destroyed. An author may indeed say of his 
‘literary executor’—as some one said of Lord 
Campbell—that he adds a new terror to death. 

An American author, when a youth, was 
inexpressibly grieved to hear that the poct of 
whom he was then fond kept bis hair very short, 
and wore the best fitting coat in New York. 
Popular imagination is apt to associate genius 
with an abundance of flowing locks and uncom- 
fortable-looking cloaks ; and it is doubtless owing 
to this reason that portraits of ‘Tennyson never 
fail to give satisfaction, But, as a rule, photo- 
graphs of eminent men are very disappointing— 
why, it would sometimes be difficult to say. Can 
it be, as some one has suggested, that all the 
bright, clever, handsome, and ‘promising young 
men’ never come to anything? Ladies are 
especially fond of drawing imaginary portraits 
of authors, actors, well-known divines, and pro- 
fessional beauties; and when they first see a 
photograph of any well-known personage, it is 
usually favoured with some honest though not 
flattering criticism. In the case of most other 
photographs, there is a surprising similarity of 
result, especially in the case of those of lumorous 
writers and artists. It is naturally expected that 
there will be an air of jollity about such men ; 
but most of them look as if they did not enjoy 
life, and even in the flesh many of them looked 
miserable. 

Leech, according to an author who knew him, 
‘disappointed expectation in the way of comedy. 
He was very silent, and his air was generally one 
of settled gloom.” Artemus Ward always seemed 
unhappy ; and Josh Billings, in the characteristic 
words of an American reporter, had the air of a 
man who had just seated himself on a tack. The 
living American humorists are equally disappoint- 
ing. Mark Twain has been described as ‘ wearing 
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the ae look of a bad boy who has been pulled 
out of bed to see uncongenial company.’ 
personal appearance of such men as these fails to 
realise expectation, it is no wonder that their 
photographs are disappointing. 

Of late years, th: practice of giving ‘ portraits’ 
of eminent men in newspapers has enormously 
increased, until one can hardly pick up a copy 
of any provincial journal without seeing one or 
two specimens of this kind of illustration, Un- 
fortunately, however, the problem of reproducing 
photographs to work on certain kinds of fuat 
printing-machines has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved ; and consequently, many well-known men 
have been anything but flattered by some of these 
crude attempts at illustration. Not long ago, a 
popular draniatist humorously threatened to bring 
an action for libel against a newspaper which had 
wrinted what he called a ‘beastly caricature’ of 
Pimoelt. Mr John Augustus O'Shea, toc, once 
remarked of a certain newspaper ‘portrait’ of 
himself, that the ‘likeness in a fog’ might save 
lin from arrest if ‘wanted, but there was a risk 
of his American agent billing him as a ‘coloured 
gemiman !’ And now, an American authoress jas 
implored all her acquaintances who value their 
reputation to refuse to lend a photograph for the 
purpose of newspaper Hlustration, After making 
due allowance for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that many newspaper portraits are decidedly 
bad, and that they do much to destroy imaginary 
portraits and to create false impressions. 

Places, like men, are frequently very different 
from the imaginary pictures formed of them. 
Oscar Wilde confessed that he was ‘disappointed 
in the Atlantic? It was, he said, not nearly so 
grand as he had expected. If we are not mistaken, 
a popular journalist once expressed his indignation 
at the amount of ‘gush’ that had been written 
about the grandeur of Niagara. Almost every 
traveller, indeed, records that he was disappointed 
in the appearance of certain of the well-known 
places in the world, because they were so different 
from what he had expected. Who has not expe- 
rienced this fecling with regard to the sizhts in 
our own land? It is a singular fact, tuo, that 
the scenes of our youth, when visited after an 
absence of ten or twenty years, are generally dis- 
appointing, and invariably very different from the 
mental pictures we retain of them, even if no 
altcrationa have been made. Streets seem shorter, 
fields smaller, walls turn out to be much lower 
than we had supposed, and, in short, everything 
we ace strikes us as being on a more insignificant, 
scale now than when we were young. This exin 
be easily accounted for, owing to the fact that the 
mental pictures formed in our childhood—when 
a five-foot wall, say, would appear rather high— 
have not become larger as we grow older. At 
thirty, a five-foot wall, as a rule, apres con- 
paratively low ; hence the disparity between the 
mental pictures and the evidence of our senses, 

Charles Jeames Yellowplush, in describing his 
adventures in ‘foring parts, said he never saw 
a single Frenchman swallow a frog, which he 
had been ‘led to beleave was their reg’lar though 
beastly custom.’ Many ideas such as this are 
nothing more than popular pictures of the ima- 
gination, just as it uae long since been discov- 
] ered that the ‘ picturesque’ red-man of Fenimore 
‘Cooper was a purely fictitious personage, Dick 
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Deadeye qualified Longfellow’s well-known asser- 
tion by saying that ‘things are seldom what they 
seem ;’ but taking all things into consideration, 
it may be doubted whether the qualification is 
necessary. 


A HANDY SCRAP-BOOK. 


A correspondent of an educational newspaper 
believes he has found a good thing in the way 
of a serviceable scrap-book. Instead of leaves 
on which to paste the scraps, it has pockets or 
envelopes, into which he drops his cuttings 
from newspapers or magazines. By this simple 
method he is saved the time and trouble of 
pasting. These cuttings are classified according 
to subjects; all the seraps on a given subject, 
or class of subjects, are put into the same 
envelope. The title of the subject is written 
on tho envelope containing it, and the name 
is also entered in the index in front of the 
bouk. When information is wanted upon any 
subject, all the scraps will be found in one place, 
and can be easily removed, consulted, and replaced 
at pleasure. Besides printed scraps, notes, one’s 
own thoughts reduced to writing, lectures, or 
addresses, can thus be filed, and a record of the 
time and place of delivery written on the outside 
of the envelope. Busy, practical men, literary 
men, tvachers, or clergymen can in this way keep 
their scraps of information in readiness for future 
consultation, An ingenious student of natural 
history has perhaps an improvement upon this 
method. Instead of a serap-book with pockets 
or envelopes, he utilises a row of pasteboard boxes 
made to resemble books, upon the backs of which 
the contents, ‘Biography,’ ‘Natural History,’ &c., 
ure inscribed. Both of the foregoing methods of 
scrap-keeping have been tested and fuund practic- 
ally useful, and by either of them an article, when 
useless or finally disposed of, can be withdrawn 
and destroyed. 


JETSAM. 
Tne warm wave feels cool cvening’a breath ; 
White foam-flakes with its blue commingle ; 
Soul-saddencd in the hush of death, 
* The tide lays gently on the shingle 
A burden which it cherisheth. 


The living locks of brown sen-drift 
With the dead locks of gold are weaving ; 
The clinging garments fall and lift 
Responsive to the billows’ heaving ; 
Low at my feet they stretch their gift. 


O first-born love with death for bride ! 

O starless night with far to-morrow ! 
© wailings of a funeral tide 

Filled with the endless Ocean's sorrow, 
And by its beauty sanctified ! 


Dear nameless daughter of the deep, 
Then seen, then loved, us nought shall sever ! 
Outwatch with me this life of sleep 
Till death's morn join our souls for ever, 
And I my plighted troth will keep. 
7 Entucvs. 
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HUMOURS OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


THE annoyances so often complained of by those 
whose evil genius has driven them into dealings 
with government departments; the formalities, 
the endless delays, the crooked ways which pre- 
vail in the temples dedicated to the worship 
of Red-tape, are commonly supposed to be part 
of a cunningly devised system invented by over- 
paid and overbearing officials, whose one object 
is to embarrass, humiliate, and embitter the lives 
of such of Her Majesty’s lieges as are not fortu- 
nate enough to belong to their own haughty and 
exclusive caste. If this be so, it may be some 
consolation to the said lieges to learn that the 
authors of the system are also its victims—that 
the wielders of the red-tape scourge do not spare 
their own backs. Let us examine a few of the 
stripes it inflicts. 

A clerk wants a hat-peg fixed up in his room. 
He puts forward a requisition, which, after being 
initialed by a number of officials—initialing is 
the one great feature in the work of a government 
department—finally reaches the individual who 
directs the workmen. After a decent interval, 
the executive arrive, generally in the plural 
number, and proceed to survey the room in which 
operations are to be undertaken, and to fix on a 
site for the hat-peg. It might be thought that the 
clerk who set the ball a-rolling would be a fairly 
good judge on this last point; but it would be 
very irregular to consult him. The executive, 
having ‘earned a night’s repose,’ depart ; and soon 
after—perhaps in less than a week even—another 
workman appears on the scene with a selection 
of hammers, screws, nails, planes, and—if he 
happens to remember them—hat-pegs. Having 
fixed on 8 site of his own—different from that 
chosen by his predecessors, and of course different 
from that desired by the clerk—he proceeds to 
fix up the peg, and sometimes completes the work 
in a day. 

The position of the peg, though eminently 
artistic, is inconvenient ; in fact, it prevents the 
closing of the room-door. He does not deny this 
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when it is pointed out to him ; he merely remarks 
that he cannot exceed his instructions, which 
were to put up a hat-peg, and that to take one 
down requires a fresh set of instructions. In 
a few weeks, after the inevitable requisition, these 
are given; more workmen arrive, the offending 
peg is removed, and the door is closed once again. 
If the second requisition is cunningly worded, 
the second set of instructions may include the 
fixing up of the peg in a more convenient posi- 
tion; but to negotiate this successfully requires 
great tact and experience. 

Does a clerk want a handle taken from an 
ordinary door and fixed on a baize-covered door? 
After the usual formalities, the horny-handed 
son of toil puts in an appearance, unscrews the 
handle, throws it in a corner of the room, and 
prepares to go. On being remonstrated with for 
leaving undone half of what is required, the 
nature of which is explained to him, he states that 
he has carried out his instructions, and expresses 
a mild surprise that he, a specialist in ordinary 
doors, should be expected to do work which 
appertains to the ‘green-baize-door department 
man.’ 

Government servants, however, are capable of 
great despatch when put on their mettle. This 
was illustrated some years ago, when a dynamite 
explosion broke the glass in the windows of a 
public office and several neighbouring houses. The 
men sent to repair the damage in the govern- 
ment building, feeling that something more than 
ordinary was expected of them, displayed the 
most feverish activity, took out sashes, marked 
them with cabalistic figures, put them back, took 
measurements—apparently for new carpets—sawed 
up blocks of wood, and generally manifested their 
appreciation of the fact that it was an occasion 
on which England expected every man to do his 
duty. The result was that in a week all the 
windows were completely boarded up preparatory. 
to being glazed. It is true that on the evening 
of the day following the explosion, a large private 
institution next door, which had been equally 
damaged, had regained the status quo og regards 
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ite windows; but this result had probably been 
achieved in a most irregular and unofficial manner, 
very revolting to the instincts of the order-loving 
civil servant. 

Order, which is heaven's first law, is also the 
first law in a governjnent office. Nothing is ever 
rushed through. IY a clerk thinks his rank 
entitles him to better candies than those served 
out to him--candles, the quality of which depends 
on the rank of the user, are much affected in the 
civil service, prubably because they are worse and 
dearer than yas or oil-——he gets his principal to 
ask the olfice-keeper to request the Under-secre- 
tary of State to pray the Uilercncntaty of the 
Bourd of Works to move the Board to grant 
the Secretary of State perwission to authorise 
the Under-seeretary to direct the office-keeper 
to igsuc the superior kind of candles, By the 
time the oftice-kceper wets the directions, the dark 
evenings are perhaps past; next winter probably 
another makers candles are used, and as he adopts 
a different classification of his goods, all the 
correspondence and requisitions have not much 
practical result, except to make a precedent. 

Precedent governs everything, especially corre- 
spondence. The addressing and wording of letters 
are subjects of deep interest, and are the canses 
of many searchings of heart. If a Seerctary of 
State js a civilian, is the writer directed by 
Secretary Mr Jones or by Mr Sceretary Jones? 
Ifa military man, is he General Seerctary Robin- 
son or Secretary General Robinson? Is a Board 

to be requested to do a thing, or only moved to 
consider whether it should give directions to have 
it done? Happy and respected is the man to 
whom such questions present no dithiculties, 

Daring spirits, scorning precedent, sometimes 
strike out new and highly original lines. An 
officer in the army having preferred a request 
on some subject, the official who brought it to 
the notice of the Coummander-in-chief asked if 
it ynight be pranted, and was told ‘certainly not.’ 
Tt is satd the otlicial drafted the following letter, 
which certainly liad the merit of brevity: ‘In 
reply to your letter dated --—-, Tam directed by 
the Commander-in-chief to inform you that cer- 
tainly not? Sach men, however, are very excep- 
tional, and their originality is not encouraged. 

Must Crown servants are great sticklers for 
form, though whether, in adhering strictly to 
system, they du net occasionally try to poke a 
little fun at it, is a doubtful question. This 
eulpable tendency may perhaps be detected in 
the following case. When a certain tax is paid 
one year and not the next, the clerk who keeps 
the record must enter opposite the name of the 
taxed one the reason for the discontinuance. One 
of Her Majesty’s subjects having one year paid 
his taxes and shortly afterwards the debt of 
nature, naturally failed to pay the former the 
succeeding year, The canse—‘ Dead’—was entered 
in the proper column; but as the formality of 
crossing through his name was overlooked, a 
reason had to be given for non-payment on the 

third year, and the clerk gave a very cogent one— 
‘Still dead.’ : 

The issue of pay to civil servants has exercised 
the ingenuity of generations of officials. All con- 
ceivable systems have been tried, except issuing 

.one-twelfth of the annual salary at the end of cach 
month. In one of the largest departments, a very 
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humorous system is in force, Suppose a clerk 
has a ealary of two hundred and sixty pounds. 
a year—-one month he gets twenty pounds, next 
mouth the same, and the third month twenty-five 
pounds, This makes a quarter of two hundred 
and sixty pounds, and completes.a quarter’s pay. 
He beyina the next quarter with twenty pounds, 
and goes on ag before, This stoppage from his 
pay during two months, to be added to the third 
month’s allowance, may be supposed to spring 
from a paternal solicitude for his welfare, as it 
gives hirm a larger amount when it is wanted to 
ineet the Jandlord’s and other claims on quarter- 
day; but as a large majority in the office in 
question are bachelors who live in lodgings, and 
for whom quarter-day has therefore no terrors, 
the wisdum of the arrangement is not very 
patent. 

The statement that the clerk gets twenty-five 

ounds the third month requires modification. 
fe would get it if, like others, he was trusted 
to pay his income-tax at the end of the ofticial 
year ; but the authorities prefer to put him out 
of temptation’s way, and so deduct a quarter 
of his income-tax from each third month's pay. 
And, as a wholesome moral discipline, they cal- 
culate the tax on the whole of his income; 
but, at the end of the year, they return, if 
he claims it, the tax on the one hundred and 
twenty pounds which is exempt in the case of 
salaries under four hundred pounds a year. An 
artistic finish is given to the joke by making 
him give a receipt for his pay several days before 
he gets it. 

The sharp practice displayed in the collection 
of this tax is sometimes returned in kind. A 
clerk who had exhausted his ordinary leave, took 
‘French’ leave for a day, for which delinquency, 
notwithstanding his protests, he was docked of 
a day’s pay. At the end of the year he claimed 
the return of the income tax, not on that amount 
which was exempt, but on the whole of his salary, 
on the ground that the stoppaye of a day’s pay 
had brought his income below the miuinium 
chargeahle with the tax. His claim was at first 
refused ; but he appealed to the Income Duty 
Commissioners, by whom it was allowed.  <As 
the tax at that time was very high, he gained 
much more than he had lost by the docking 
of his pay, and his day’s leave besides. The 
triumph over constituted authority must also 
have counted for something, for a civil servant, 
too, is human. 

A colleague who stayed away without leave 
was less fortunate. On being called upon for 
an explanation, he could think of no better excuse 
than that he had gone to see some friends, and 
had forgotten that he was in business. As this 
forgetfulness of a not unimportant fact in his 
life had held sway over him for about a week, 
it was considered as well to make the fact cor- 
respond with the long-standing illusion, and 
when, as usually hd a in such cases, he sud- 
denly discovered in himself a strong desire to 
cast off official fetters, he was graciously per- 
mitted to do so, As the records show, he ‘retired 
voluntarily.” _ : 

Leave beyond the ordinary term does not, how- 
ever, a8 a rule entail these dire consequencea, It 
is nearly always granted, within certain limits, 
in cases of sickness or of domestic bereavenient 
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or other misfortune. What constitutes domestic 
misfortune is, however, a difficult question. A 
tmmaan who had just lost his mother, applied for 
special leave to enable him to attend her funeral 
and make some arrangements as to the future of 
his young and orphaned brothers and _ sisters. 
This was refused, and he was obliged to take leave 
without pay. Next year, having exhausted his 
ordinary leave, he applied for leave without pay, 
as he was about to get married and experienced 
a not unnatural desire for a short honeymoon. 
Much to his surprise, he was granted leave with 
pay. As the same Board had dealt with both 
cases, it seems that to the official mind the death 
of a mother is a less grievous domestic calamity 

than the taking unto one’s self a wife. 

Not so, however, the death of a father. A 
certain knight of the quill once upon a time 
asked for a week’s leave that he might go to bury 
his father. This was readily granted; and so 
much sympathy was expressed by his chief, that 
he thought ita good opportunity to borrow some 
filthy lucre from his sympathiser. A gallant 
admiral who had to be consulted as to the leave 
was also sympathetic, and he too bled to the 
tune of some ‘paltry pounds’ The orphan then 
took his departure. A day or two afterwards, 
there arrived a visitor, who wished to see Mr 
X the orphan. Mr X’s chief explained that he 
wasn’t to be seen—in fact he had gone away to 
bury his father. ‘But,’ said the stranger, ‘J am 
his father !’—‘ Well,’ replied the official—a man 
of few words—‘I don’t know anything about Mr 
X’s private affairs; I only know he is gone to 
bury you.’ 

At the end of the week of mourning, Mr X 
returned, looking very disconsolate. When asked 
by his chief how he fared, he pulled a very long 
face, and said that he had had ‘the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing the last rites properly and 
decently performed,’ and so on, adding, that of 
course he felt very deeply on the subject, but 
that no doubt time would lighten the load of 
his affliction. ‘Ah!’ replied the other, ‘I can 
sympathise with you. I lost my father when I 
was a young man. When you lose your father, 
you lose your best friend. I hadn’t the pleasure 
of your poor father’s acquaintance during his 
lifetime ; but he called here afew days after his 
death, and I had a short conversation with him. 
Now, this was most irregular; and my object in 
sending for you was this—when next the poor 
old gentleman dies, do, if you possibly can, 
arrange to have him buried and to te back here 
to meet him in case he calls again. That’s all.— 
Good-morning.’ 

Exit Mr X, not perhaps an outwardly sadder, 
but certainly a much wiser man. 

In some departments, sick-leave counts in 
diminution of ordinary leave ; and it is observed 
that in these departments the employees are 
much healthier than in those where it does not 
so count. This rule has another curious effect: 
it tends to make the end of the year—when the 
ordinary leave has been taken, and is therefore 
safe from deductions—much more unhealthy than 
the beginning. 

That ‘want of pence which vexes public men’ 
appears to be chronic with a large number of 
servants of the Crown, and sometimes places them 
awkward and Indicrous situations, A gentle- 
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man who did not affect the ‘ready-cash’ principle © 
in his monetary transactions, having caught sight 
of a creditor making for his room, and finding 
it inconvenient to grant him an interview, gave 
a few hurried directions to his colleague as to 
how to receive the unwelcogne visitor, and then 
took up a stratezic position under his own desk. 
On the arrival of the enemy, the said colleague, 
being either a conscientious man or an unready 
man or perhaps wishing to have a little joke at 
his friend’s expense, failed to carry out his in- 
structions, and merely remarking that his friend 
was ‘somewhere about,’ and would no doubt be 
back presently, requested the newcomer to take 
a seat. He took one—-that just vacated by the 
absconding debtor, at the very desk under which 
he was hiding. 

Now, the unfortunate fugitive was a man of 
acorpnlent habit, and very diynified withal; the 
day was very hot, the floor was oe dusty, and 
his prison was a very tight fit. The slightest 
movement would betray him. Elis position was 
neither digniticd nor comfortable ; and he could 
only console himself with the reflection that time 
was on his side. The tradesman, he reflected, 
must go at last; and if he could only hold out 
till then, all would yet be well, Bunt the cup 
of his misfortunes was not yet quite full. When 
he heard his faithless friend rise from his place 
and leave the room, leaving the enemy free to 
wander at will about the place Inspecting the 
furniture and otherwise gratifying his curiosity, 
he gave himself up for lost. The enemy, how- 
ever, did not avail himsclf of his opportunity. 
But if his bump of curiosity was imperfectly 
developed, he had a wonderful organ of patience. 
Ife waited nearly an hour--more nearly a fort- 
nicht, it seemed to his vicLim—until this quality 
was exhausted, and at last he left. The released 
orisoner, with cramp in his limbs and rage in 
his heart, covered with dust and humiliation, 
rushed through another door to find and visit 
with condign punishment the miserable wretch 
who had betrayed him. But his desire for von- 
geance was his undoing. Turning a corner, he 


ran into the arms—of his creditor! He had 
suffered in vain. 
THIS MORTAL COIL 


CHAPTER V.-—-ELECTIVE AFFINITIES. 


Tar Girton governess of these latter days stands 
on avery different footing indeed in the family 
from the forty-pound-a-year-and-all-found young — 
person who instructed youth as a final bid for life 
in the last generation. She ranks, in fact, in the 
unwritten table of precedence with the tutor who 
has been a university man; and, as the outward 
and visible sign of her superior position, she dines » 
with the rest of the household at seven-thirty, 
instead of taking an carly dinner in the school- 
room with her junior pupils off hashed mutton 
and rice-pudding at half-past one. Elsie Chal- 
loner had been a Girton girl. She was an orphan, 
left with little in the world but her brains and her 
good looks to found her fortune upon; and she 
had wisely invested her whole small capital in 
getting herself an education which would enable 









her to earn herself in after-life a moderate liveli- 
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hood. In the family at Whitestrand, where she | 


had lately come, she lived far more like a friend 
than a governess: the difference in years between 
herself and Winifred was not extreme; and the 
two girls, taking a fancy to one another from the 
very first, became companions at once, su intimate 
together that Elsie could hardly with an effort 
now and again bring herself to cxert a little bricf 
authority over the minor detail» of Winifred’s 
conduct. And, indeed, the modern governess, 
though still debarred the possession of a heart, is 
now no longer exactly expected to prove herself 
in everything a moral dragon : she is permitted to 
recognise the existence of human instincts in the 
world we inhabit, and not even forbidden to con- 
cede at times the abstract possibility that cither 
she or her po might conceivably get married 
to an eligible person, should the eligible person 
at the right moment chance to present himself, 
with the customary credentials as to position and 
prospects. 

*f wonder, Elsie,” Winifred said after lunch, 
‘whether your cousin will really come up this 
afternoon? Perhaps he wou't now, after that 
dreadful wetting, I daresay, as he only came 
down in the yawl, he hasn't got another suit of 
clothes with him. I shouldn't be surprised if he 
had to go to bed at the inn, as Mr Relf does, 
while they dry his things for hit bv the kitchen 
fire! Mr Relf never brings more, they say, than 
his one blue jersey.’ 

*That’s not like Hugh,’ Elsie answered con- 
filently, ‘ugh wouldn’t yo anywhere, by sea or 
land, withont proper clothes for every possible 
civilized contingency, He’s not a fop, you know 
—he’s a man all over—but he dresses nicely and 
appropriately always, You should just see him 
in evening clothes; he's simply beautiful then. 
mney suit hitn splendidly.’ 

*So I should think, dear,’ Winifred answered 
with warnmth.—-‘] wonder, Elsie, whether papa 
and mamma will like your cousin ?? 

‘It's awfully good of you, darling, to think so 
much of what sort of reception my cousin gets,’ 
Elsie replied with a kiss, in perfect innocence. 
(Winifred blushed faintly.) ‘But, of course, your 

apa and mamma are sure to like him. Every- 

y always does like Hugh. There’s something 
winning about him that insures success. He’s a 
universal favourite, wherever he goes, He’s so 
clever and go nice, and sv kind and so sympa- 
thetic. I never met anybody else so sympathetic 
as Hugh. He knows exactly beforehand how one 
feels about everything, and makes allowances so 
cordially for all one’s little private sentiments. I 
suppose that’s the poetic temperament in him. 
Poetry must mean at bottom, I should think, keen 
insight into the emotions of others.’ 

‘But not always power of responding sympa- 
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So Hugh had come up, unawares from behind, 
and overheard their confidential chit-chat! How 
far back had he overheard? Elsie wondered to 
herself. 1f he had caught it all, she would be 
so ashamed of herself ! | 

‘Hugh!’ she cried, running on to the little 
wicket gate to meet him. ‘1’m so glad you’ve 
come. It’s delightful to see you.—But oh, you 
inust have thought us two dreadful little sillies. 
—How much of our conversation did you catch, 
I wonder ?’ 

‘Only the Jast sentence,’ Hugh answered lightly, 
taking both her hands in his and kissing her a 
quiet cousinly kiss on her smooth broad forehead. 
‘Just that about poetry meaning keen insight 
into the emotions of others; so, if you were 
saying any ill about me, my child, or bearing 
false witness against your neighbour, you may 
rest assured at anyrate that I didn’t hear it.— 
Good-morning, Miss Meysey. I’m recovered, you 
see: dried and clothed and in my right mind— 
at least, I hope so. I trust the hat is the same 
also 2’ 

Winifred held out a timid small hand. ‘It’s 
all right, thank you,’ she said, with a sudden 
flush ; ‘but I shall never, never wear it again, 
for all that. J couldn’t bear to. I don’t think 
you ought to have risked your life for so very 
little.’ 

‘A life’s nothing where a lady’s concerned,’ 
Hugh answered ainly with a mock bow. ‘But 
indeed you give me credit for too much gallantry. 
My life was not in question at all; I only risked 
an delightful bath, which was somewhat impeded 
by an unnecessarily heavy and awkward bathing- 
dress. — What a sweet place this is, Elsie; so 
flowery and bowery, when you get inside it. The 
little Sais with the roses overhead seems created 
after designs by Dirket Foster. From outside, 
I confess, to a casual observer the first glimpse 
of East Anglian scenery igs by no means reas- 
suring.’ 

They strolled up slowly together to the Hall 
door, where the senior branches were seated on 
the lawn, under the shade of the one big spread- 
ing lime-tree, enjoying the delicious coolness of 
the breeze as it blew in fresh from the open ovean. 
Elsie wondered how Hugh and the Squire would 
get on together ; but her wonder indeed was little 
needed ; for Hugh, as she had said, always got 
on admirably with everybody everywhere. He 
had a way of rages people instinctively on 
their strong point ; and in ten minutes, he and 
the Squire were fast friends, united by firm ties 
of common loves and common animosities. They 
were both Oxford men—at whatever yawning 
interval of time, that friendly link forms always 
a solid bond of union between youth and age ; 
and both had been at the same college, Oriel. ‘I 
daresay you know my old rooms,’ the Squire 
observed with a meditative sigh. ‘They looked 
out over Fellows’ Quad, and had a rhyming Latin 


thetically to those emotions —Lovk, for example, | hexameter on a pane of stained glass in one of 


at such a case as Gocthe’s,’ a clear voice said from 


the other side of the hedge. They were walking | 


4 


| 


the bay windows.’ | 
‘1 know them well,’ Hugh answered, with a 


along, as they often walked, with arms clasped | rising smile of genuine pleasure—for he loved 


round 


elds ; and only a high fence of 


one another's waists, just inside the Oxford with a love 
grounds, close to the footpath that led across the | nary children. 


passing the love of her ordi- 
ri 


tA nd of mine had them in 


ivet and dog-; my time. And I remember the line: “Oxoniam 


Nose separated their confidences from the ear of | quare venisti premeditari.” An excellent leonine, 


“the fortuitous public on the adjoining footpath. | as leonines go, though limp in its quantity.—Do 
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you know, I fell in love with that ss so greatly, 
that I had a wire framework made to put over 
it, for fear some fellows should smash it some 
night, flinging about oranges at a noisy wine- 
party.’ 
From Oxford, they soon got off upon Suffolk, 
and the encroachment of the sea, and the blown 
sands ; and then the Squire insisted upon taking 
Hugh for a tour du propriétaire round the whole 
estate, with running comments upon the wasting 
of the foreshore and the abominable remissness 
of the Board of Admiralty in not erecting proper 
groynes to protect the interests of coast-wise pro- 

rietors, ugh listened to it all with his grave 
ace of profound sympathy and lively interest, 
putting in from time to time an acquiescent 
remark confirmatory of the wickedness of govern- 
ment officials in general, and of the delinquent 
Board of Admiralty in particular. 

‘Eolian sands!’ he said once, with a lingering 
cadence, rolling the words on his tongue, as the 
Squire paused by the big poplar of that morning’s 
adventure to point him out the blown dunes 
on the opposite shore—‘.Zolian sands! Is that 
what they call them? How very poetical! 
What a lovely word to put in a triolet! Aolian 
—just the very thing of all others to go on all- 
fours with an adjective like Tmolian!—So it 
swallowed up forty acres of prime salt-marsh 
pasture—did it, really? That must have been 
a very serious Joss indeed. Forty acres of prime 
salt-marsh ! I suppose it was the sort of land 
covered with tall rank rcedy grasses, where you 
feed those magnificent rough-coated, long-horned, 
Hichland-looking cattle we saw this morning ? 
Splendid beasts: most picturesgue and regal. 
“Bulls that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing 
coats,” George Meredith would call them. We 
passed a lot of them as we cruised up stream 
to-day to Whitestrand.—And the sand has abso- 
lutely overwhelmed and wasted it all? Dear me! 
dear me! What a terrible calamity! It was 
the Admiralty’s fault! Might make a capital 
article out of that to bully the government in 
the Morning Telephone.’ 

‘If you did, my dear sir,” the Squire said 
warmly with an appreciative nod, ‘you’d earn 
the deepest gratitude of every owner of pope 
in the county of Suffolk, and indeed along the 
whole neglected East Coast.—The way we’ve 
been treated and abused, I assure you, has Leen 
just scandalous’ —simply scandalous. Govern- 
ments, buff or blue, have all alike behaved to us 
with incredible levity. When the present dis- 
graceful administration, for example, came into 
power’ 

Hugh never heard the remainder of that im- 
passioned harangue, long since delivered with 

rofound gusto on a dozen distinct election plat- 
orms. He was dimly aware of the Squire’s voice, 
pouring forth denunciation of the powers that be 
In strident tones and measured sentences; but 
he didn’t listen; his son] was occupied in two 
other far more congenial pursuits: one of them, 
watching Elsie and Winifred with Mrs Meysey ; 
the other, trying to find a practicable use tor 
£olian sands in connection with his latest pro- 
jected heroic poem on the Burial of Alaric. 
olian; dashes: Tmolian; abashes: not a bad 
substratum, that, he flattered himself, for the 
thunderous lilt of his opening stanza. 
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It was not till the close of the afternoon, how- 
ever, that he could snatch a few seconds alone 
with Elsie. They wandered off by themselves then, 
near the water's edge, among the thick shrub- 
bery ; and Hugh, sitting down in a retired spot 
under the lee of a sheltering group of guelder- 
roses, took his pretty cousin’s hands for a moment 
in his own, and looking down into her great 
dark eyes with a fond look, cried laughingly : 
‘O Elsie, Elsie, this is just what I've been long- 
ing for all day long, I thought I should never 
manage to get away from that amiable old bore, 
with his encroachments and his mandamuses, and 
his groynes and his interlocutors. As far as I 
could understand him, he wants to get the Board 
of Admiralty, or the Court of Chancery, or some- 
body else high up in station, to issue instructions 
to the east wind not to blow Afolian sands in 
future over his sacred property. It’s too gro- 
tesque: quite, quite too laughable. He’s trying 
. bring an action for trespass against the German 

cean, 


Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins? will ye chasten 
the high sea with rods? 

Will ye take her to chain her with chains who is 
older than all ye gods? 


Or will you get an injunction against her in due 
form on stamped paper from the Lord Chief- 
justice of England? Canute tried it on, and 
found it a failure. And all the time, while the 
good old soul was moaning and droning about 
his drowned land, there was J, just sighing and 
groaning to get away to. a convenient corner with 
a pretty little cousin of mine with whom I had 
urgent private affairs of my own to settle.—My 
dear Elsie, Suffolk agrees with you. You’re 
looking this moment simply charming.’ 

‘It’s your own fault, Hugh,’ Elsie answered 
with a blush, never heeding overtly his last 
strictly personal observation. ‘You shouldn't 
make yourself so universally delightful. I’m 
sure I thought, by the way you talked with him, 
you were nbaclutaly absorbed in the wasting of 
the cliff, and personally affronted by the aggres- 
sive cast wind. I was just beginning to get quite 
jealous of the encroachments.—For you know, 
Hugh, it’s such a real pleasure to me always to 
see you.’ 

She spoke tenderly, with the innocent openness 
of old acquaintance ; and Hugh, still holding her 
hand in {nis own, leaned forward with admira- 
tion in his sad dark eyes, and put out his face 
close to hers, as he had always done since they 
were children together, ‘One kiss, Elsie,’ he 
said persuasively.—‘ Quick, my child; we may 
have no other chance, Those dreadful old bores 
will stick to us like leeches. ‘Gather ye roses 
while you may: Old Time is still a-flying.”’? 

Elsie drew back her face half in alarm. ‘No, 
no, Hugh,’ she cried, struggling with him for a 
second. We’re both growing too old for such 
nonsense now. Remember, we’ve ceased long ago 
to be children.’ 

‘But as a cousin, Elsie,’ Hugh said with a 
wistful look that belied his words, 

Elsie preferred in her own heart to be kissed 
by Hugh on different grounds; but she did not 
say so. She held up her face, however, with a 
rather bad grace, and Hugh pressed it to his 
own tenderly. ‘That’s paradige, my dear, he 
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murmured low, looking deep into her beautiful 
liquid eyes. 

*O son of my uncle, that was paradise indeed ; 
but that was not like a cousin,’ she answered 
with a faint attempt to echo his playfulness, as 
she withdrew, blushjng. 

Hugh laughed, and glanced idly round him 
with a merry look at the dancing water. ‘ You 
may call it what you like,’ he whispered with a 
deep gaze into her big dark pupils. ‘1 don’t care 
in what capacity on carth you consider yourself 
kissed, go long as you atill permit me to kiss 

on’ 

For ten minutes they sat there talking—saying 
those thousand-and-one aweet empty things that 
young people say to one ancther under such cir- 
cumetances—bhave not we all been young, and 
do not we all well know them ?--and then Elsie 
rose with a sigh of reeret. ‘fF think,’ she said, 
‘we mustn’t stop here alone any lonyer ; perhaps 
Mrs Meysey wouldn’t like it.’ 

‘Oh, bother Mrs Meysey !? Hugh cried, with 
an angry sideward toss of his head. ‘These old 
people are a terrible nuisance in the world. 1 
yrish we could get a law passed Ly a trium- 
plant majority that at forty everybody was 
to be promptly throttled, or at least transported. 
There'd be some re of a little peace and 
enjoyment in the world then,’ 

*QOh, but, Hugh, Mre Meysey’s just kindness 
itself, and | know she'll let you come and see 
me ever so often, She said at Junch I might go 
out on the water or anywhere I liked, whenever 
I chose, any time with my cousin’ 

‘A very sensible, reasonable, intelligent old 
Jady,’ Hugh answered approvingly, with a molli- 
fied nod. ‘I wish they were all /as wise in their 
generation. The profession of chaperon, like 
most others, has been overdone, an would be 
ali the better now for a short turn of judicious 
thinning. —But Elsie, you’ve told them I was 
a cousin, 1 see. That's quite right} Have you 
explained to them in detail the precise remoteness 
of our actual relationship ¢? 

Elsie’s lip quivered visibly. No, Hugh,’ she 
answered, ‘But why? Does it matter ¢’ 

‘Not at all—not at all. Very much the con- 
trary, I'm glad you didn’t. It’s better so. If 
I were you, my child, I think, do you know, 
I’d allow them to believe, in a quiet sort of 
way—uniess, of course, they ask you point-blank, 
that you and I are first-cousina. I¢ facilitates 
social intercourse considerably. Cousinhood’s such 
a jolly indefinite thing, one may aa well enjoy 
as long as possible the full benetit of its charming 
vagueness.’ 

* Bat Fiagh, is it right? Do you think I 
ought to?—-1 mean, oughtu’t I to Jet them know 
at once, just for that very reason, how slight 
the relationship really is between us ?? 

‘The relationship is rot slight,’ Hugh answered 
with warmth, darting an eloquent glance deep 
down into her eyes. ‘The relationship’s a great 
deal closer, indeed, than if it were a much nearer 
one —That may be ‘adox, but it’s none the 
less true, for all that.—-Still, it’s no use arguing 
a point of casuistry with a real live Girton girl. 
You know as much about ethios as I do, and 
_® great deal more into the bargain. Only, a 
‘eousin’s a cousin anyhow; and ZI for my part 
‘wonldn’t go out of my way to descend gratui- 
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tously into minute genealogical particulars of 
once, twice, thrice, or ten times removed, out of 
pure puritanism. These questions of pedigree are 
always tedious, What ines all through is the 
individual fact that I’m Hugh, and you’re Elsie, 
and that I love you dearly—cf course with a 
purely cousinly degree of devotion.’ 

‘Hugh, you needn’t always flourish that limita- 
tion in my face, like a broomstick.’ 

‘Caution, my dear child—mere ingrained cau- 
tion—the solitary resource of poverty und wisdom. 
What’s the good of loving you dearly on any 
other grounds, I should like to know, as long 
as poetry, divine poetry, remains a perfect drug 
in the publishing market? A man and a gir 
can’t live on bread and cheese and the domestic 
affections, can they, Elsie? Very well, then, for 
the present we are both free. If ever circum- 
stances shonld turn out differently’ The 
remainder of that sentence assumed a form inex- 
pressible by the resources of printer’s ink, even 
with the aid of a phonetic spelling, 

When they turned aside trom the guelder-roses 
at last with crimson faces, they strolled side 
by side up to the house once more, talking 
about the weather or some equally commonplace 
and uninteresting subject, and joined the Meyseys 
under the big tree. The Squire had disappeared, 
and Winifred came out to meet them on the 
path. ‘Mamma says, Mr Massinger” she began 
timidly, ‘we’re going a little picnic all by our- 
selves on the river to-morrow—up among the 
sandhills papa was showing you. They’re 
a delicious place to picnic in, the sandhills ; 
and mamma thinks perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
coming to join us, and bringing your friend the 
artist with you. But I daresay you weon’t care 
to come: there'll be only ourselves—just a family 
party.’ 

‘My tastes are catholic, Hugh answered 
‘f love all innocent amusements—and 
most wicked ones. There’s nothing on earth I 
should enjoy as much as a picnic in the sand- 
hills, —You ‘11 be coming too, of course, won't you, 
Elsie }—Very well, then. I’ll bring Relf, and 
the Alud-Turtle to boot. I know he wants to go 
mud-painting himself. He may as well take us 
all up in a body.’ 

‘We shall do nothing, you know,’ Winifred 
eried apologetically. ‘We shall only just sit on 
the sandhills and talk, or pick yellow horned- 
poppies, and throw stoncs into the sea, and behave 
ourselves generally like a pack of idlers.’ 

‘That'll exactly suit me,’ Hugh replied with a 
swnile. ‘My most marked characteristics are indo- 
lence and the practice of the Christian virtues. 
I hate the idea that when people invite their 
friends to a feast they ‘re pound to do some- 
thing or other definite to amuse them. It’s an 
insult to one’s intelligence ; it’s degrading one 
to the level of innocent childhood, which has to 
be kept engaged with Blindman’s Buff and an 
unlimited supply of Everton toffee, for fear it 
should bore itself with its own inanity. On 
that ground, I consider music and games at 
suburban parties the resource of incompetence, 
Sensible ople find enonzh to amuse them in 
one another's society, without playing dumb 
crambo or asking riddles. Relf and I will find 
more than enough, I'm sure, to-morrow in yours 


and Elsie's.” iD 





na se) 
~ He shook hands with them all round and raised 
his hat in farewell with that inimitable grace 
which was Hugh Massinger’s peculiar property. 
When he left the Hall that afternoon, he left 


. four separate conquests behind him. The Squire 





come and | 
my humble garret.—But it won’t do, you know— 
‘it won't do, 
. Either I must make a fortune at a stroke, or 


thought this London newspaper fellow was a 
most sensible, right-minded, intelligent young 
man, with a head on his shoulders, and a com- 
plete comprehension of the rights and wrongs 
of the intricate riparian proprietors’ question. 
Mrs Meysey thought Elsie’s cousin was most polite 
and attentive, as well as an extremely high- 
principled and excellent person. (Ladies of a 
certain age are always strong on the matter of 
principles, which they discuss as though they 
were a definitely measurable quantity, like money 


or weight or degrees Fahrenheit.) Winifred 
thought Mr Massinger was a born poet, and 


oh, so nice and kind and appreciative. Elsie 
thought dear darling Hugh was just the same 
good, sweet, sympathetic old friend and ally and 
eomforter.as ever. And they all four united 
in thinking he was very handsome, very clever, 
very brilliant, and very delightful, 

As for Hugh, he thought to himself, as he 
sauntered back by the rose-bordered lane to the 
village inn, that the Squire was a most porten- 
tous andl heavy old nuisance; that Mrs Wyrille 
Meysey was a comic old creature; that Elsie was 
really a most charming girl; and that Winifred, 
in spite of her bread-and-butter blushes, wasn’t 
half bad, after all—for an heiress. 

The heiress is apt to be plain and forbidding. 
She is not fair to outward view, as many maidens 
be. Wer beauty has solid, not to say strictly 
mctallic qualities, and resides principally in a 
safe at her banker’s. To have tracked down 
an heiress who was also pretty was indeed, Hugh 
felt, a valuable discovery. 

When he reached the inn, he found Warren 
Reif just returned from a sketching expedition 
up the tidal flats. ‘Well, Relf,’ he cried, ‘you 
see me triumphant. I’ve been reconnoitring Miss 
Meyscy’s outposts, with an ultimate view to 
possible siege operations. To judge by the first 
results of my reconnaissance, she seems a ver 
decent sort of little girl in her own way. If 
sonnets will carry her by storm, I don’t mind 
discharcing a few cartloads of them from a 
hundred-ton-gun point-blank at her outworks, 
Most of them ‘*n be used again, of course, in 
case of need, in another campaign, if occasion 
offers.’ 

‘And Miss Challoner?’ Relf suggested, with 
some reproof in his tone. ‘Was she there too? 
Have you seen her also?’ 

‘Yes, Elsie was there,’ the poet answered lan- 
quidly, as he rang the bell for a glass of soda- 
water, ‘Elsie was there, looking as charming 
and as piquante and as pretty as ever; and, 
by Jove! she’s the cleverest and brightest and 
most amusing girl I ever met anywhere up and 
down in England. Though she’s my own cousin, 
and it’s me that says it, as oughtn’t to say it, 
she’s a credit to the family. I like Elsie. At 
times, I’ve almost half a mind, upon my soul, 
to fling procence to the winds, and ask her to 

accept a share of my poor crust in 
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I must marry a girl with a fortune ready made 
to my hand already. Love in a cottage is all 
very well in its way, no doubt, with roses and 
eglantine—whatever eglantine may be—climbi 
round the windows; but love in a hovel—whic 
is the plain prose of it in, these hard times— 
can’t be considered either pretty or poetical, 
Unless some Columbus of a critic, cruising 
through reams of minor verse, discovers my 
priceless worth some day, and divulges me to 
the world, there’s no chance of my ever being 
able to afford anything so good and sweet as 
Elsie.—But the other one’s a nice small girl 
of her sort too. J think for my part I shall alter 
and amend those quaint little verses of Blackie’s 
a bit—make ’em run: 


I can like a hundred women ; 
I can Jove a score; 
Only with a heart's devotion 
Yorship three or four.’ 


Relf laughed merrily in spite of himself. 

Massinger went on musing in an undertone: 
‘Not that TI like the first and third lines as 
they stand, at all: a careful versifier would have 
insisted upon rhyming them. I should have 
made “devotion” chime in with “ocean” or 
“Jotion,” or “Goshen,” or “emotion,” or some- 
thing of that sort, to polish it up a bit. There’s 
very good business to be got out of “emotion,” 
if you work it properly ; but “ocean” comes in 
haudy, too, down here at Whitestrand. Ill dress 
it wp into a bit of verse this evening, T think, for 
Elsie or the other girl.—Winifred’s her Christian 
name. Hard case, Winifred. “Been afraid” is 
only worthy of Browning, who’d perpetrate any- 
thing in the way of a rhyme to save himaelf 
trouble. Has a false Ingoldsby gallop of verse 
about it that I don’t quite like. Winnie’s com- 
paratively easy, of course: you’ve got “skinny ” 
and “finny,” and “Minnie” and “spinney.” But 
Winifred’s a very hard case indeed. “ Winnie” 
andl “euinea” are good enough rlymes ; but not 
wile new: they’ve been virtually done before by 
tossetti, you know. But I doubt if I could 
ever consent to make love to a girl whose 
name’s so utterly and atrociously unmanageable 
as plain Winifred.—Now, Mary—there’s a name 
for you, if you like: with “fairy” and “airy,” 
and “chary” and “vagary,” and all sorts of 
other jolly old-world rhymes to go with it. Or 
if you want to be rural, you can bring in 
“dairy”—do the pretty-milkmaid business to 
perfection. But “Winifred ”—“ bin afraid”—the 
thing’s impossible. It compels you to murder 
the English language. I wouldn’t demcan myself 
—or I think it ought to be by rights bemean 
myself—by writing verses to her with such a 
name as that.—I shall send them to Elsie, who, 
after all, deserves them more, and will be flattered 
with the attention into the bargain.’ 


At ten o'clock, he came out once more from 
his own room to the little parlour, where Warren 
Relf was seated ‘cooking’ a sky in one of his 
hasty seaside sketches. He had an envelope in 
his hand, and a hat on his head. ‘Where are 
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theme, and I’m sending them off, all hot from 
the oven, to my cousin Elsie—They’re not bad 
in their way. I like them myself. I shall 
print them, I think, in next week’s Atheneum.’ 


WALLOON TRADITIONS. 


In these days of enlightenment, when people are 
loth to believe anything that they cannot see 
with their own eyes or explain by their own 
reasoning, it secms almost incredible that there 
should be a race of Europcans living so close to 
us as do the Walloons on the confines of Belgium 
and France, whose peasants believe that good 
and cvil spirits actually exist in their midst, 
and that success or failure is entirely due to the 
ageney of mountain spirits, dwarfs, and domestic 
goblina. 

Some of the most popular of the Walloon 
superstitions relate to dwarfs. These are called 
Halver-mannekens (half-men) and Kabouter-man- 
nekens (little fellows) by the Flemish, and are said 


to live in caves and subterranean pices Many 
tales aro told of their skill and intelligence. 


The villagers of Hlaasclt, in Limburg, asserted 
that whenever war raged in the neighbourhood, 
numbers of dwarfs would appear; that they lived 
in a large cave in the woods, only cominy into the 
villaye to obtain what they needed, and leaving 
it as soon as they were satisfied, without harming 
anything. When the dwarf-wives became old, 
they allowed their husbands to shut them up 
underground, after providing them with a loaf 
of bread ; and the most diligent search by the 
keenest cyes could uot discover where the earth 
had been disturbed. 

In another village is a hill called Kabouterberg, 
in which there are many caverns; these are sup- 
posed to be the dwelling-places of some dwarfs 
who were in the service of a local miller. When- 
ever his grindstone needed whetting, he had only 
to put overnight a slice of bread-and-butter and 
a glass of beer upon it, and in the morning his 
stone was ready for use, ‘The same reward was 
sufficient to procure the washing of the family’s 
clothes. 

In a neighbouring district, another miller, being 
unable to finish his task of sifting flour, left its 
completion till the next day, and on going away, 
aocideitally dropped a piece of bread-and-butter. 
When he returned the next morning, he was 
amazed to find his work had been finished during 
the night, and the food had disappeared. Deter- 
mined to prove that his sight and memory had 
not deceived him, he repeated the experiment, 
with a similar result. Being anxious to know 
who worked so well for such small pay, he hid, 
on the third night, behind some sacks, and about 
midnight saw a naked dwarf appear, who, after 
eating the food placed ready for him, sct to work 
diligently. The miller pitied the industrious 
little fellow, who laboured away without any 
clothes to protect him from the cold; and on the 
following night, placed a warm suit of garments 
with the bread, butter, and beer ; after which, the 
manikin never appeared without his clothes. 

In the Pays Litgeois, legends relate that the 
household duties are performed by larger spirits, 
who answer to the rae Kobold, "the gootch 
Brownie, and Milton’s ‘Lubber Fiend.’ These 
are called Sotays, and are said to be more active, 
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industrious, and disinterested than any of the 
goblin race. The Sotay mows the hay; reaps, 
thrashes, and winnows the corn; cleans the stables 
and cowhouses; grooms the horses—for which he 
has an especial liking—and at daybreak every- 
thing is finished without any one knowing by 
whom or how it has been accomplished. The 
only recompense claimed is a bow! of milk—the 
‘cream-bow! duly set.’ 

Tradition relates that the Sotays are adepts in 
the art of metallurgy ; and the peasants of Dinant 
—the place so famed in bygone days for the 
manufacture of pots and kettles—constantly tested 
the practical knowledge of these amatcur tinkers. 
When a pot or saucepan was cracked or broken, 
if it was placed on the doorstep and the door 
quickly closed, it would be found mended in two 
minutes, 

To each of the countless ruins in the provinces 
of Namur and Litge, popular credulity assigns 
a class of evil spirits, called by the Walloons 
gattes dor (golden goats), from the Walloon gédtt, 
a goat. These gnomes are said to guard a treasure 
hidden far down in a precipice underneath the 
ruins; and the belief is, that, should any one be 
rash enough to try and unearth this treasure, the 
gdttes Cor use a charm which allures the searcher 
towards them; and they then lead him on and on, 
till he loses himself in the bowels of the earth, 
when they disappear, and leave him to perish. 
The peasants point out the crevices in the rock 
under the ruins as being the passages throuvh 
which the gnomes pass to and from their dwell- 
ing-places. 

The superstitions hell by the Walloons are 
shared by all the Belgian peasantry, in common 
with other nations who claim a northern origin. 
They believe in all kinds of omens, of which the 
following are the most universal. To meet a 
priest when about to undertake anything un- 
usual, is considered a certain sign of failure, 
and the performer will invariably turn back, 
convinced that the day is lost. The hooting of 
owls, the howling of dogs, the crossing of forks, 
the spilling of salt, thirteen at table, are here, 
as elsewhere, taken for evil omens. Few will 
throw reeds in the fire, because they are of 
service to oxen; and an ox being present at 
our Saviour’s birth, it ought, therefore, to be held 
as sacred. The bed of a dying person must be 
placed in such a position that the rafters cannot 
run in a contrary direction to it; for, unless they 
are parallel, the agonies of death would inevit- 
ably be protracted. When linen is washed, the 
water is never said ‘to boil, but ‘to play;’ other- 
wise, the clothes would be destroyed. To catch 
a wren is to bring sorrow or death into the 
family of its captor. Precious stones are sup- 

d to possess virtues more valuable than their 
intrinsic worth. The turquoise guards its wearer 
from falls and accidents. Diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls were formerly used to detect infi- 
delity. An aérolite is said to be unsurpassed as 
a means for discovering a thief. The metal must 
be und to powder, then mixed with flour and 
made into bread, of which no genuine thief can 
swallow the amallest portion. On Easter Sunday 
it was the custom to breakfast off two eggs that 
had been laid on Good-Friday, in order to render 
the eater proof against fever. To abstain from 
meat after Lent was a cure for the toothache. 
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Qn Christmas Eve a piece of the burnt Yule-log 
ia preserved, and put under the bed, to serve as 
& protection against lightning; and a willow 
branch that has been blest on Palm Sunday 
is kept in a sacred corner. Peasants mark their 
walls with a cross, as a preventive against fire. 
During the annual fair at Fosse, in Namur, 
the women come from all parts carrying osier 
wands, with which they touch the image of St 
Bridget, and then stroke their cattle with the 
same wands, either to cure their ailments or to 

rotect them from disease. 

Notwithstanding that the mountainous districts 
are in all countries the strongholds of superstition, 
the lowlands here are full of the same beliefs, 
A curious custom was observed at Willebroeck, 
Vive St Bavon, and other villages near Courtrai. 
When any one dies, the clergy of the parish meet 
to conduct the body to the churchyard ; and if 
on their way they chance to come to four cross- 
roads, the bearers put down the coffin, and all 
kneel to repeat a short prayer. The idea is, that 
those who have left the world are sure to return 
to it; that, as there are four ways, the traveller 
might wander aimlessly about, not knowing in 
which direction his home Jay; therefore, his 
friends pray for him at one of the roads, so 
that he may choose the right path and not be 
misled by evil spirits. But at Oostmalle, a still 
more extraordinary observance prevails: the wife 
accompanies the dead body of her husband to the 
grave, sitting upon his coffin. There seems to be 
no satisfactory reason for this custom. 

One of the most singular customs was that 
called the Court du Councou, which occurred 
annually at Polleur. This ancient village lies 
at the bottom of the valley between Verviers 
and Spa, near the famous castle of Franchimont. 
On the first Sunday after the 15th of August, 
the féte was celebrated amid an immense gather- 
ing of people. A mock-court of justice was 
formed with a president, and all assembled at 
the inn nearest to the bridge which joined the 
village of Polleur to that of Sart. From the inn, 
the court adjourned to the bridge itself; and 
before its tribunal were summoned all the hen- 
pecked husbands and those who were possessed 
of any peculiarity. The proceedings began with 
the most ridiculous pleadings, and any stranger 
who happened to present was constantly 
appealed to, and asked the most nonsensical 
questions, The uccused, who were always found 
guilty, were condemned to pay a fine, which must 
be spent at the inn; and to give variety to the 
proceedings, the culprit was compelled to get 
into a cart, which was backed from the bridge 
till it reached a heap of mud or something 
similar, when it was tilted up, and the unhappy 
one was shot out. The trials by court concluded 
in the arraignment of the last murried man in 
the village; and the fact being proved against 
him, he was at once thrown over the bridge into 
the river, which insured a good ducking. The 
reat of the day was spent at the inn. 

Another feature of these ceremonies was the 
display of a banner on which was painted a 
nondescript monster called ‘La Bete de Staneux.’ 
It represented a kind of centaur, half-horee half- 
Woman, with a lion’s tail. Long hair floated 
_ down its back, and it held a bow in the left 


“hand, and an arrow in the right. This picture _ 
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was exhibited at the different inns till 1789, when 
the fcte was suppressed. From time immemorial, 
the banner had been carefully preserved within 
the walls of the parish church ; and it was only 
after the year 1786 that the priests allowed it 
to be seen beyond them. During the same time, 
a figure rudely carved in weod, which usually 
stood in the church porch, was also exhibited, 
and burnt when the féte was abolished. 

According to the best authorities, this Béte de 
Staneux was said to be a representation of the 
ancient goddess of the Ardennes, where Diane 
was worshipped under different names. The 
people of Polleur had a tradition that the picture 
was displayed in order to commemorate a victory 
gained over a monster who infested the neigh- 
bouring forest of Stanenx. 

The custom of celebrating the opening of the 
month of May was held everywhere in the 
vicinity of the Meuse ; and some fifty years ago 
Maypoles were placed before roadside chapels, 
and images of the Virgin and other saints, and 
in front of the curés’ houses. At Aerschot and 
many other places in the Campine, a Maypole 
was set up before the doors of unmarried women. 
The young and pretty had one decked with buds 
and flowers, while the older women had nothing 
but a stick covered with withered leaves. 

The last observance worthy of notice is one 
that was retained in the church of Nivelles, 
where there was a crypt. Between the wall and 
a pillar close by was a hole, through which, the 
al Ps believed, no one in a state of mortal sin 
could pass, 

The well-known story of the ‘white lady’ 
belongs to these parts, and her traditions are 
Saeed by the families of Angeweiller, Croy, 
Jassompierre, and Salm, all of whom it severally 
affects. This fairy gave as a love-token, to one 
of the Counts of Angeweiller, a goblet, a ring, 
and a spoon, which were to be kept as heir- 
looms, and given to his three daughters on their 
marriage days, to insure them happiness anil 
prosperity. The goblet passed into the posses- 
sion of the house of Croy; and one day, as a 
Marquise, who was a descendant of this family, 
was showing it to some of her friends, it eo ea 
from her hands, and was broken into hundreds 
of pieces. Picking up every bit, she locked them 
carefully away in a cabinet, saying: ‘If I can- 
not have it whole again, I will at least preserve 
every fragment.’ The next day, when she went 
to the cabinet to look at the pieces, she found the 
goblet as perfect as it had been before the 
accident. So goes the story. 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER VIIL—THE SIGNET RING. 


Ir was exactly twelve o'clock by the chiming 
timepiece in the hall. Just the hour for such a 
task, I felt with a sort of shiver, as Sir John came 
down to the pantry, where I had candles ready, 
and a sinall crowbar used for opening packing- 
cases, and a screw-driver. 7 

‘ Everybody seems quiet up-stairs, Burdon,’ says 
Sir John, ‘so let’s get to work at once—But, 
hillo! just put out a lamp?’ -_ 

‘No, Sir John, I said. ‘1 often smell that 
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now; but I’ve never been able to make out now. Well just have a glance at the old chesta, 

what it is,’ and then we must build up the empty bottles 
‘Hiumph! Strange,’ he says; and then we again. To-morrow, I'll order in some more wine 
went straight to the cellar, the great baize door —-for my son.’ 

at the top of the kitchen steps being shut; and He said that last so solemnly that I looked 
directly after we were standing on the damp saw- up at him as he stood there with the light 
dust with the bins uf wine all round. shining in his eyes. 

—47¢ hasn’t been touched, apparently, and there |‘ As’ll come back some day, sorry for the past, 
-geems to be no need; but I should like to see if! Sir John, I said, ‘and ready to do what you 
it is all right. But we shall never get through | wish.’ 
there, Burdon,’ he says, looking at the bricked-up =‘ Vlease God, Purdon!’ he says, bowing his 
wall, across the way to the inner cellar. head for a bit. Then he looked up quite sharply, 

‘1 don’t know,’ I said, taking off my coat and and took a candle, and I the other. ‘Come 

rolling up my siceves, to find that thongh the along,’ he says in his old qnict, stern way; and I 
highest price hiad becn paid for that bricklaying, was half afraid 1 had offended him, as he stepped 
the cheat of a fellow who had the job had used ! in at the opening and stood at the mouth of the 
hardly a bit of sand and bad lime, so that, after |inner cellar, Then I heard him give a sharp 
1 had Joosened one brick and levered it out, all sniff, and I smelt it too—that same odour of burnt 
the others came away one at a time quite clear of oil We neither of us spoke as we walked over 
the mortar. | the damp black sawdust, both thinking of the 

‘Never mind,’ says Sir John. ‘Out of evil | likelihoud of foul air being in the place; but we 
comes good.—I7ll try that sherry too, Burdon, found we could breathe all right; and as we held 
and we7ll put some fresh in its place. But if up the candles, the light shone on the black- 
that’s left twenty years, we shall never live to looking old chests, every one with its padlocks 
taste it, ch?’ and seals all right, just as we had Jeft them all 

1 shook my head sadly as I worked away in those vears before. 

that arch, easily reaching the top bricks, which I Jookel up at Sir John, and he gave me a 
were only six fect from the sawdust; and, as is! satisfied nod as he tried one of the seals, and then 
often the case, what had seemed a terrible job | we both stood as if turned to stone, for from just 
proved to be so casy, that, two hours afterwards, } at my feet there came a dull knocking sound, and 
when Sir John had made me open a bottle of i as 1 looked down, I could see the black sawdust 
the bricked-up sherry, and fill two of the cellar | shake. 
glasses for us to have a drop apiece, there were all! | What T wanted to do was to run, for I felt that 
the bricks in a rough pile on one side, and the : the place was haunted ; but I couldn't move, and 
sherry was ina bin, and the empty buttles stacked | when I Jooked at Sir John, he was holding up his 
in a corner. lright hand, as if to order me to be silent, Then 

‘Maybe a little foul air in the place, says Siri he held his candle down, for there was another 
John; ‘and we'll give it a bit of time to get ; sound, but this time more of a grinding cracking 
out.—That’s a very fine glass of sherry, my man,’; in a dull sort of way, just as if some one was 
he says, tuking a good long sip, ‘well matured. forcing an iron chisel in between the joints of the 

Ha! It’s like the old cups and salvers turned stones. Then there was a long pause, and I half 
futo Hquid gold,’ thought it had been fancy; but soon after, as I 

‘My service and respects to my dear old; stood there hardly able to breathe, the sawdust 
master 17 1 said, as 1 stood before him where he ‘just in one place was heaved wp about an inch. 

gat on the phe of bricks, looking all covered with = 1 was terribly alarmed, not knowing what to 
mortar and sawdust on his black dress clothes, think ; but Sir John was brave as brave, and he 
aud me ten times worse, and one hand bleeding signed to me not to speak, and stood watching 
as I took a taste of the finest sherry ] ever drank | till there was a dull cracking sound, the sawdust 
in my life, which is saying a deal, for Sir John was heaved up again, and all at once 1 seemed to 
would have good wine. get a hot puff of that burnt oily smell right in 

‘Thank you, Bardon,’ he says in rather a husky my nose, Then I began to understand, and felt 
way. ‘Master and man all these vears; but it's afraid in a different fashion, as I knew that we 
getting near the end now, when all men will be had only got there just in time. 

the same.—I be your pardon, Burdon—my good The next minute Sir John made a movement 
old fellow-—I called you a fool, Shake hands.’ toward me, took my candle and turned it upside 

‘As you have called me many a time, my ' down, so that it went out, and then pointed back 
dear old master,’ I said, as wo stood there joined | toward the outer cellar, as he put his lips to my 
in a strong grip. ‘But I know you, sir,’ I said, | ear: 
smniling with the tears standing thick in my eyes ‘Iron bar !? 

—‘ yes, I know you, sir, and I don't mind.’ I stepped back softly, and got the iron bar from 

We neither of us spoke, for it seemed as if we where it lay on the edge of a bin, and I was about 
both felt afraid lest the other shanld see how wenk j to pick up the screw-driver, when I remembered 
ho was, But at last he says: ‘Fill up the glasses! where the wooden mallet lay, and I picked up 
again, Bardon. Working as we have been, a‘ that before ste ping eoftly back to where Sir 
good glass of wine will not hurt either you or: John was waichitg the floor; and now I could 
me.’ see that the sawdust was higher in one place, as if 

I did as he said. We drank the delicious fine a flagstone had been heaved up a little at one 
old stuff slowly and solemnly; and then, after I’d | end. : 

put the bottle and glasses aside, I enuffed the! There was no doubt about it, for, as I handed 
candles, a fas ithe crowbar, the end of the stone was wrenched 
-» “There,” he says; ‘the place will be sweeter‘up a little higher and then stuck; for it was 
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tightly held by those on either side; but it was up 

far enough to let a thin ray of dull light come up 
through the floor and shine on the side of one of 
the old chests. 

_ It was a curious scene there, in that gloomy 
cellar : Sir John standing on one side, candle in 
his left, the iron bar in his right hand, and me on 
the other bending down ready with the mallet to 
hit over the head the first that should come u 
through the floor. For, though horribly alarmed, 
I could understand now what it all meant—an 
attempt to steal the gold in the chests, though how 
those who were working below had managed to 
get there was more than I could have said. 

As we watched, the smell of the burnt oil came 
through, and I knew that it must have been going 
on for a long time. 

All at once we could hear o low whispering, 
and then there was a grinding noise of iron against 
stone ; the flag gritted and gave a little, but it 
held fast all along; and I could understand that 
the man who was trying to wrench it up had no 
reom to work, and therefore no power to wrench 
up the stone. Then came the faint whispering 
again, and it seemed to sound hollow. Then 
another grinding noise, and the end of the flag 
was moved a trifle higher, so that the line of light 
ou the old chest looked two or three inches 
broad. 

1 stepped softly to Sir John and put my lips to 
his ear as the whispering could be heard again, 
and I said softly : ‘Shall I fetch the police ?’ 

Sir John for answer sect his candle down upon 
the top of one of the chests and put it out with 
the bar as he whispered to me in turn: ‘ Wait a 
few moments.” And then—‘Look!’ He pointed 
with the iron bar; and as I stared hard at the 
faint light shining up from below the edge of the 
stone, i could see just the tips of some one’s 
fingers come through and sweep the sawdust away 
to right and left. Then they caine through a little 
more, and were drawn back, while directly after 
eame the low whispering again, and the jland 
now was thrust right through as far as the wrist. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir John then, as he grasped my 
arm—‘the police’ Just then he uttered a gasp, 
and I turned to look at him; but we were in the 
dark, and I could not sce his face, but he gripped 
my arm more tightly, and I looked once more 
toward the broad ray, to see the hand resting now 
full in the light, and I turned cold with horror, 
for there was .mething shining quite brightly, 
and I could see that it was a signet ring, and what 
was more, the old ring Mr Barclay used to wear— 
the one he had worn since he was quite a 
stripling, and beyond which the joint had grown 
80 big that he could never get the jewel off. 

I should have bent down there, staring at 
that ring for long oes fascinated, as you ma 
say, only all at once I felé my arm firanged: 
and I was pushed softly into the outer cellar, 
and from there into the passage beyond, Sir John 
closing and locking the door softly, before totter- 
ing into the pantry and sinking into a chair, 
uttering a low moan. . 

‘Qh, don’t take on, sir,’ I whispered; but he 
turned upon me roughly. 

‘Silence, man!’ he panted, ‘and give me time 
to think ;’ and then rd heard him breathe softly, 
4m a voice so full of agony that it was terrible 
to hear : ‘Qh, my son !—my gon!’ . 
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‘No, no, sir,’ I said—for I couldn't bear it. 
‘He wouldn’t ; there’s some mistake.’ | 

‘Mistake? Then you saw it too, Burdon? 
No; there is no mistake.’ 

I couldn’t speak, for I remembered about the 
keys, and something seemed to come up in my 
throat and choke me, for it seemed so terrible 
for my young master to have done this thing. 

‘What are you going to do, sir?’ I said at 
last, and it was me now who gripped his arm. 

‘Do? he said bitterly. ‘AL chit is a heritage : 
mine to hold in trust for my son—his after my 
death to hold in trust for the generations to 
come. Burdon, it is an incubus—a curse; but 
I have my duty to do: that old gold shall 
not be wasted on a wanton’ 

‘What!’ I panted. ‘You think that too?’ 

‘Yes,’ he cried fiercely. ‘It is that wretched 
Jezebel who has turned my poor boy’s brain !’ 





CHAPTER YX.—MR BARCLAY GOES TOO FAR 


When young Mr Barclay 

Stop! Tow do 1 know all this? 

Why, it was burned into my memory, and I 
heard every word from him. 

When young Mr Barclay left the dining-room 
on the night he disappeared, he went up to his 
own room, miserable at his position with his 
father, and taking to himself the blame for the 
unhappiness that he had brought upon the girl 
who loved him with all her sweet true heart. 
‘But it’s fate—it’s fate,’ he said, as he went 
up to his room; and then, unable to settle 
himself there, he lit a cigar, eame down, and 
went out just as he was dressed in his evening 
clothes, only that he had put on a light over- 
coat, and bezan to walk up and down in front 
of our house and watch thie windows opposite, 
to try and catch a glimpse of Miss Adela. 

Ten o'clock, cleven, struck, but she did not 
show herself at the window; and feeling quite 
sick at heart, he was thinking of going in again, 
when he suddenly heard a faint cough, about 
twenty yards away ; and turning sharply, he saw 
the ludy he was looking for crossiny the road, 
having evidently just come back from some visit. 

‘Adela—at last, he whispered as he caught 
her hand. 

‘Mr Drinkwater!’ she cried in a startled way. 
‘How you frightened me.’ 

‘Frightened?’ he said reproachfully. ‘Is that 
all you have to say to one who has patiently 
watched for wecks, trying in vain to get a tew 
words with you !’ 

‘How absurd!’ she said, as he held her hand 
and detained her. ‘What can you want?’ 

‘You!’ he said excitedly.—‘ Don’t struggle to 
get away. Listen to me!’ 

‘No, no, no!’ she cricd in a half-frightened 
way. ‘let mego. My sisters are waiting.’ 

“Let you go? How can you be so cruel to me? 
Adela, dearest, you know I love you,’ 

‘What madness—what nonsense !—Mr Drink- 
water, loose my hand !’ : 

‘Never! till you give me some hope.—Adela, 

our looks have told me so a hundred times— 
have Iced me on to speak so plainly—you do 
love me——you will be my wife?’ 

‘Impossible!’ she panted as she tried to get 
away. ‘You cannot marry me,’ < 
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*I can—I will!’ he cried passionately. ‘I have 

aren her up for your sakes 1 will not be 
riven into a marriage that would end in misery. 
Adela, dearest, listen to me.’ 

‘Mr Drinkwater !’ 

‘I can bear this, no longer. 
with me.’ 

‘No, no; I am perfectly serious. You must 
never think of me again. My sisters would’ 
‘Wonld listen to me. I?m sure they would.’ 

‘Now, Mr Drinkwater, pray be sensible. This 
is absurd, out in the open strect.’ 

‘There is no one to hear us, and you refuse 
to grant me an interview.’ 

‘Of course,’ she cried. ‘T have told you again 
and aguin that it is impossible, and that I can- 
not listen to you.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘but with your beautifal mock- 
ing cycs laughing the while and bidding me 
coine on,’ 

‘It is not true, she said, laughing.—‘ Mr 
Drinkwater, will you let me pags?’ 

‘TI will, and walk with you.’ 

‘If you please, no.’ 

‘Indeed, but I will, he cried; and he kept 
by her till she reached the steps ‘It is not 
proper for a beautiful young girl to be out at 
eleven o'clock alone.’ 

‘Well, there: now I am at our door, so good- 
night, Mr Ungallant,’ she said mockingly. 

‘No, not yet.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

£1 mean that I’ve begeed for an interview 
until I can beg uo more, and now I am going 
to enforce it.’ 

‘Are you mad ?? 

‘Very nearly,’ he said; and as she hurriedly 
thrust in the latchkey, he held her other 
hand, 

‘Now, will you loose my hand?’ she panted 
excitecly, ‘My sisters’ 

‘I’m coming in to see them in a straightforward 
English manner,’ he said, for he was as obstinate 
ei to persist as she evidently was to shake him 
off, 

‘Indeed, you are not, she cried, slipping from 
him and through the door; but before she could 
clase it, he had thrust it back and stood beside her 
in the pesenue, which was feebly lit by a half- 
turned-down oil lamp, 

‘Oh, this is madness, How can you be such a 
fool!’ 

‘Love makes men fools,’ he retorted, closing the 
door.-—' Now take me up and introduce me to your 
sisters.’ 

‘What—what shall Ido?’she muttered. ‘ Pray, 
pray, go!’ 

‘No; I have stormed the castle now,’ he cried, 
laughingly, though he half wondered at her: 
calling him a foul, ‘and mean to stay till the | 
ey little garrison yields at discretion.’ 

‘No, no; for your hfe, you must go,’ she cried, | 
trying to push him toward the door. ‘Pray, 
pray, go !? | 

‘Never! You have driven me to this by your: 
mocking looks, so now give way and don’t let’s. 
trifle any more.’ | 

She backed from him, trembling now, till she 
reached the dining-room, into which she darted | 
and tried to shut the door ; but he was too quick, | 


Yon are trifling 








and followed her in, when she ran from him to | as one of the servants, and-who had hurried from : 
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sink sobbing into an easy-chair, and in an instant 
he was on his knees before her. 

* Adela, dearest’ Adela,’ he whispered tenderly ; 
‘forgive me all this, but’ 

* Adela, is that you ?—Here, 
—Why don’t you answer ?’ 

‘Is she there 1’ 

The first was a rough man’s voice, the next that 
of a woman, and as they were heard in the 
passaze, another voice cried hoarsely: ‘It’s of 
no use; the game’s up.’ 

‘Hist! Hide! Behind that curtain! Any- 
where !’ panted Adela, starting up in alarm. 
—‘ Too late !’ 

Barclay had sprung to his feet, and stood staring 
in amazeinent, and perfectly heedless of the girl's 
appeal to him to hide, as two rough bricklayer- 
like men came in, followed by a woman. 

‘It’s caved in, and Ned is hurt,’ cried the first 
man; and then: ‘Who's this?’ 

‘What?--No, no, no! cried Adela wildly. 
‘Don’t, don’t say he’s hurt.’ 

‘Here, who’s this?’ said the first man again. 
‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ 

‘Trapped !’? muttered Barclay Drinkwater, aa, 
without fully understanding his position, he 
realised the fact that there was something 

eculiarly wrong in the place into which he had 
forced himself ; and his first act now was to make 
for the door; but it was blocked by the two 
men, while the oldish woman who had entered 
with them cazed at him viciously. 

‘Stand where you are!’ said the first of the 
men.--~‘ How comes he here, Adela?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, Tom. He forced his way 
in It’s alla mistake. It’s Mr’>—— 

‘Oh, I know who it is well enough, said the 
man savagely. ‘Forced his way in? Very well. 
He wouldn’t come here unless he wanted to stop, 
and stop he shall.’ 

‘Let me pass, said Mr Barclay sternly. 

‘Not me,’ said the man, with an ominous look. 

‘Yes, yes; let him yo,” cried the girh ‘I’ 
explain all to Ned. And you all stand there, 
and don't come to his hel 

‘Ten minutes more or 
cried the man. 

‘Will you let me pass?’ cried Mr Barclay.— 
‘Miss Mimpriss, I beg your pardon for this intru- 
sion. Forgive me, and good-night,’ 

One man gave the other a quick look, and as 
Mr Barclay tried to pass, they closed with him, 
and, in spite of his struggles, bore him back from 
the door. The next moment, though, he recovered 
his lost ground, and would have shaken himself 
free, but the sour-looking woman who had entered 
with the two men watched her opportunity, got 
behind, flung her arms about the young man’s 
neck, and he was Sey sani heavily to the floor, 
where, as he lay half stunned, he saw Adela 
gazing at him with her brows knit; and then, 
without a word of protest, she hurried from the 





for goodness’ sake. 
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les won't hurt, my girl,’ 


room. 

Mr Barclay heaved himself up, and tried to rise; 
but one of his adversaries sat upon his chest while 
the other bound him hand and foot, an anure 

and- 


at shouting for help being met by a pocket- 


kerchief thrust into his mouth. 
A minute later, as Mr Barclay lay staring 
wildly, the rough woman, whom he recalled now 






omnes 
the room, returned, helping Adela to support a. 
pallid-looking man, whose hands, face, and rough 
working clothes were daubed with clayey soil. 

‘Confound you! why didn’t you bring down the 
brandy ?’ he said harshly.—‘ Gently, girls, gently. 
That’s better. I’m half crushed.—Who’s that?’ 

‘Visitor, said one of Mr Barclay’s captors 
sourly. ‘What’s to be done?’ 

Mr Barclay looked wildly from one to the other, 
asking himself whether all this was some dream. 
Who were these men? Where the elderly Misses 
Mimpriss? And what was the meaning of Adela 
Mimpriss being on such terms with the injured 
man, who looked as if he had been working in 
some mine ? 

Their eyes met once, but she turned hers away 
directly, and held a glass of brandy to the injured 
man’s lips, 

‘That’s better,’ he said. ‘I ean talk now. I 
thought I was going to be smothered once.— Well, 
lads, the game’s up.’ 

‘Why ?’ said one of the others sharply. 

* Because it is, You won’t catch me there again 
if I know it ; and here’s private inquiry at work 
from over the way.’ 

‘Hold vour tonvue !’ said the first man of the 
party. ‘There ; he can’t help himself now. You 
watch him, Bell ; and if he moves, give warning.’ 

The rongh woman seated herself beside Mr 
Barclay and watched him fiercely. The two 
men crossed over to their companion ; while 
Adela, still looking cold and angry, with brow 
wrinkled up, drew back to stand against the table 
and listen. 

The men spoke in a low tone; but Mr Barclay 
caught a word now and then, from which he 
gathered that, while the man who had in some 
way been hurt was for giving up, the other two 
angrily declared that a short time would finish 
it now, and that they would go on with it at all 
hazards. 

‘And what will you do with him?’ said the 
injured man grimly. 

Mr Barclay could not help looking sharply at 
Adela, who just then met his eye, but it was 
with a look more of curiosity than anything else ; 
and as she realised that he wus gazing at her 
reproachfully, she turned away and watched the 
three men. 

‘Very well,’ said the one who was hurt, ‘I wash 
my hands of wht may follow.’ 

‘ All right.’ 

Mr Barclay turned cold as he wondered what 
was to happen next. He saw plainly enough now 
that the house had been let to a gang of men 
engaged upon some nefarious practice, but what 
it waa he could not guess. Coining seemed to be 
the most likely thing; but from what he had 
heard and read, these men did not Jook like 
coiners. 

Then a curious feeling of rage filled him, and 
the blood rushed to his brain as he lay reproach- 
ing himself for his folly. He had been attracted 
by this woman, who was evidently thoroughly in 
league with the man who spoke to her in a wa 
which sent a jealous shudder through him, while 
the sisters of whom he had once or twice ee 
a glimpse, seemed to be absent, unless—— The 
thought which occurred to him seemed to be so 
wild that he drove it away, and lay waiting for 

what was to come next, 
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‘Be off, girls !’ said the first man suddenly ; and 
without a word, the two women present left the 
room, Adela not so much as casting a glance in 
the direction of the prisoner. 

The three men whispered together for a few 
moments, and then Mr Barclay made an effort 
to get up, but it was useless, for the first two 
seized him between them, all bound as he was, 
and dragged him out of the room, along the 
passage, and down the stone steps to the base- 
ment, where they thrust him into the wine-cellar, 
and half dragged him across there into the inner 
cellar, the houses on that side being exactly the 
same in construction as ours. 

‘Fetch a light,’ said one of them ; and this was 
done, when the speaker bent down and dragged 
the handkerchief from the prisoner’s mouth. 

‘You scoundrel !’ cried Mr Barclay. 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your head, my fine 
fellow,’ he said. 

‘You shall suffer for this,’ retorted Mr Barclay. 

‘P’r’aps so. But now, listen. If you like to 
shout, you can do so, only I tell you the truth: 
no one can hear you when you’re shut in here ; 
and if you do keep on making a noise, one of us 
may be tempted to come and silence you.’ 

‘What do you want ?—Money ?? 

‘You to hold your tongue and be quiet. You 
behave yourself, and no harm shall come to you; 
but I warn you that if you attempt any games, 
look out, for you’ve desperate men to deal with. 
Now, then, will you take it coolly ?’ 

‘Tell me first what this means,’ said Mr 


Barclay. 

*T shall tell you nothing. I only say this— 
will you take it coolly, and do what we want?’ 

‘1 can’t help mayest? says Mr Barclay. 

‘That’s spoken like a sensible lad,’ says the 
second man.—‘ Now, look here: you’ve got to 
stop for some days, perhaps, and you shall have 
enough to eat, and blankets to keep you warm.’ 

‘But, stop here—in this empty cellar?’ 

‘That’s it, till we let you go. If you behave 
yourself, you shan’t be hurt. If you don't 
behave yourself, you may get an ugly crack on 
the head to silence you. Now, then; will you 
be quiet ?’ 

et tell you again, that I cannot help myself.’ 

‘Shall I undo his hands?’ said one to the 
other. 

“Yes; you can loosen them.’ 

This was done, and directly after Mr Barclay 
sat thinking in the darkness, alone with as un- 
pleasant thoughts as a man could have for 
company. 


A NEW THEORY REGARDING THE 
UNIVERSE. 


Ir is a wonderful thought to consider, that 
although we human creatures can by no possible 
means convey ourselves outside the confines of 
the globe upon which our lives are passed, we 


Y have been able to learn so much about those 


other globes and appearances which are popularly 
spoken of as ‘the heavenly bodies,’ The know- 
ledge has, it is true, been slowly acquired. A 
theory has been enunciated to last for a time, 
perhaps for centuries, when it is pushed ont of 
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place by some other theory, which perhaps in its upon the earth. Such dust has been found on 
turn may soon have to give place to a newer one. the pure snow of the Arctic regions, where dust 
How natural was it for the ancient observers to, Of the ordinary kind is impossible. It has also 
suppose that the various orbs which appear to | poe area tse ae bead oe one 
execute eo stately a march across the sky, together | 44). 4s, 6 ne Pp 

with those sceinihgly much larger bodies the ~psides this celestial duet, which is slowly 
wun and moon, were travelling round the earth adding to the bulk of the earth, there are many 
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as a centre. This, the Ptolemaic theory was so 
plausible, and one so evidently in accordance with 
common-sense, that it held its ground for eighteen 
eenturics, Thales, Pythagoras, and others had 
previously taught a diferent lesson, and one more 
in accordance with imodern ideas) Bat their 
followers were few, and their teachings were 
discredited because they seemed to be contrary | 


authentic records of the fall of meteoric stones 
of large size, many of which have been preserved 
as curiosities in our public museums, These 
shooting-stars are familiar enough to us; per- 
haps some will say that they are too common 
to be regarded as phenomenal, But few persons 
are aware how plentiful these beautiful objects 
really are, We are indebted to Professor Newton 
of America for some statistics with regard to them. 


to the ideas gleaned from popular observation. | Je made a series of careful calculations, with a 
Seeing was believing then, og it is now; and | view to discover as nearly as possible how many 
when the stara were scen to move across the | meteorites enter the atmosphere of this earth 


heavens, and the sun and moon to rise and. sct, | 
it was only natural to assume that their move- | 
ments were real, and that the earth was as still | 
and immovable ag it appeared to be. Then came | 
Copernicus, who retaught the forgolten doctuine | 


of the carth’s movement on its own axis, and ts 





in a given time, and so beeome visible. As a 
result, he has found that the annual number is 
about 146,000,000,000. That is to say, in every 
twenty-four hours, no fewer than four hundred 
million meteorites are propelled towards and 
received by the earth. Rnd this number, be it 
noted, does not include that vast number of 


annual journey round the sun as the centre of our ; shooting-stars which are called telescopic, for the 
kystem. Galileo corroborated this hypothesis by | reason that they are too small or too distant to 
hig telescopic observations ; and Newton crowned | be detected by the unaided eye. It is therefore 
all by his grand conception of pravitation. In this} easy to see that the earth in travelling along 
way, the now universally accepted theory of the | her orbit passes through showers of these meteoric 
solar system was founded. istones, and that it is only hy the protecting 
But the solar eystem, vast though it be—its influence of our atmosphere that these stones do 
most remote member, Neptune, is 2,745,998,000 | not represent deadly missiles to its inhabitants. 
miles from the sun—really constitutes but a! Travelling at the enormous velocity of thirty miles 
very small part of the great seheme of the uni- ja second, they would, were it not for that pro- 
verse. The nearest of the so-called fixed stars; tection, be far more effective projectiles than the 
is so distant from ua that we have no means of { swiftest of cannon-balls 
measuring that distance, and when astronomers: Upon a close investigation of the nature and 
endeavour to give to others some idea of their! composition of these meteoric stones, Mr Norman 
remoteness, they tell us that light-—which travels | Lockyer has founded a new theory with regard 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six thou- [to the constitution of the heavenly bodies, Like 
sand miles per second—would oceupy so many | all theories, it will have to bear the test of time, 


centuries in bridging the gulf which separates us leither to be preserved, or to be discarded for 


from those remote bodies, We see, therefore, 
that any difficulty which we may have in learning 
about the constitution of the planets which form 
members of our own system, is immensely in- 
creased when we come to ask for information 
coucerning the far more distant stars. In the | 
one case we are dealing with things which are, | 
80 to speak, within reach of our hands; and in 
the other case, with objects which are upon 
another continent. 

The only messengers which reach this earth 
from space are the so-called shooting-stars, or 
meteorites, These are assumed to be dark bodies, 
which, travelling through space, become attracted 
by this earth, and are quickly drawn towards it 
by the irresistible power of gravitation. Upon 
entering our atmosphere—which, it will be re- 
membered, extends about two hundred miles 
above the surface of the earth—the course of these 
meteorites is checked by the resistance which the 
air offers to their progress—a frictional resistance, 
which is accompanied by the evolution of light 
and fervent heat. As a result, these swiftly 
moving bodies are vaporised ; but the vapour 
formed quickly condenses into erie ale ean 
teoric dust, which is deposited, slowly but surely, | 


something better. Still, until that something 
better makes its appearance, we must admit, upon 
considering this new hypothesis, that it contains 
nothiny but what seems to be consistent with 
truth, Let us endeavour to explain in a very 
brief manner the salient points of this new 
doctrine, 

We know that meteors have a tendency to 
‘ollect in swarms, and that these form closed 
rings, which travel in elliptical orbits round 
the sun. On two nights in the year—one in 
August, and one in November—the earth’s orbit 
intersects these meteor-paths, and on those nights 
shooting-stars are plentiful. In 1866, Schiaparelli 
showed that one of these swarms of meteors had 
an orbit which was identical with the path of a 
certain comet, an observation which led to the 
inference that a comet consists of a mass of 
meteors rendered luminous or incandescent by 
frequent and innumerable collisions among them- 
selves. This theory of the genesis of a comet is 
now widely accepted among astronomers. Mr 
Lockyer not only accepts this view, but he holds 
that all the heavenly bodies owe their origin to me- 
teorites. He tells us that all self-lnminous bodies 
in the heavens are composed of meteorites, or 
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masses of ‘vapour produced by heat brought about 
by condensation of meteor-swarms due to gravity;’ 
and that ‘the existing distinction between stars, 
comets, and nebulz rests upon no physical basis,’ 
But how, it will be asked, does Mr Lockyer seek 
to prove the truth of this new hypothesis? The 
answer to this reasonable inquiry is, that he 
depends upon the evidence of the spectroscope. 

Tet us, for the benefit of those who have not 
had an opportunity of following up the more 
recently trodden paths of scientific research, give 
a few words to this marvellous instrument. ‘The 
spectroscope is the outcome of the labours of many 
minds. Two hundred years ago, the great Newton 
made the first contribution towards it by admit- 
ting a beam of sunlight through a round hole 
in the shutter of a darkened room and causing 
that beam to pierce a vas of glass. The prism 
split up the white light into its constituent col- 
oured rays. Many years afterwards, Professor 
Wollaston substituted a slit for the round hole 
in the shutter, and found that this alteration led 
to a strange result. The coloured ribbon of light 
was no longer continuous, as with Newton, but 
was cut across by many dark lines.  Fraun- 
hofer, a German optician, mapped these nes to 
the number of several hundred, and they have 
since been called by his name. No one knew 
what they meant until the year 1835, when 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered the secret. 
These two investigators were examining the light 
given by different metals when volatilised in the 
intense heat of the electric are. They made this 
examination by means of the spectroscope, an 
instrument consisting of a prism placed in a tube, 
with an adjustable slit at one end, and a magnify- 
ing-glass at the other end. (This instrument, it 
will be seen, is simply a convenient modification 
of the darkencd room with a slit in its shutter.) 
They noticed that each metal gave certain dis- 
tinctive bright lines, and that these bright lines 
were identical in position with certain dark lines 
on the solar spectrum. They next found that the 
dark lines were due to the vapours of the burning 
metals, and that the corresponding bright lines 
were only seen when the glowing metals them- 
selves were examined. 

Such is, briefly, the history of the spectroscope, 
an instrument which has added enormously to 
our knowledge during the past forty years. The 
dark lines in the solar spectrum tell us that a 
Jarge number ~f the metals known to us on this 
earth are in a state of active combustion in the 
sun. We are also able, with the spectroscope, tu 
examine the light given by stars, comets, and 
nebule, and to gain by the nature of their spectra 
some idea as to their composition. The spectro- 
scope, in short, offers us a means of analysing the 
light given by a body so remote from us that 
that light takes centuries of time before it can 
reach this earth. And it should be noted that by 
this wonderful method of spectrum analysis we 
cannot only identify the nature of the glowing 
matter in these far-off regions of space, but we 
ean also get an approximate idea of the tempera- 
ture at which it glows. Some of these distant 
bodies—nebule, for instance—represent a heat 
which can be compared with that of the familiar 
Bunsen burner ; other bodies are associated with 
the heat given by the oxyhydrogen flame ; others, 
again, with the far higher temperature of the 
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electric arc ; while the brightest stars of heaven 
—Sirius, for example—glow with a heat unattain- 
able by any means at the disposal of man. | 
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We have already pointed out that the only sub. 


stance which reaches this earth from outside space 
is the meteorite. It is sonxthing ponderable, 
which cannot only be handled, but can be sub- 
jected to chemical analysis, and to the still more 
searching eye of the spectroscope. Mr Lockyer 
founds his new theory upon the constitution of 
the meteoric stone. Volatilising these meteorites 
at various temperatures, and examining their 
spectra, he finds that there is a wonderful agree- 
ment in character between the spectra so obtained 
and the spectra of the various classes of heavenly 
bodies just mentioned. We will quote his own 
words with reference to the application of this 
method to solar observation. He says: ‘The 
solar spectrum can be very fairly reproduced-—in 
some parts of the spectrum, almost line for line— 
by taking a composite photograph of the arc 
spectrum of several stony meteorites, chosen at 
random, between iron meteoric poles” It is im- 
possible to describe fully in a popular mauner 
the innumerable and patient experiments, ex- 
tending over a period of fourteen years, which 
have guided Mr Lockyer to the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. To understand the force 
of his arguments, one must have something more 
than a casnal knowledge of the wonderful instru- 
ment which has assisted him in his labours. To 
summarise the matter: He seeks to prove that 
the whole of the heavenly bodies are due to the 
ubiquitous nietvorite-—sparsely clustered —their 
luminosity being due to glowing gases let loose 
by their collisions among themselves—and we 
have the nebulw. Drawn within the attrac- 
tive influence of the sun, such clusters become 
comets, A further development is seen in a 
certain class of stars, where gravity has caused 
a uearer approach of the constituent meteorites. 
And at length we reach the highest stage of all, 
where the meteorites are volatilised, and the star 
is a mass of incandescent vapour at a tempera- 
ture beyond our ken, The spectroscope therefore 
teaches us of what stuff the stars are made, and 
the physical reason for the fact that Sone star 
differeth from another in glory.’ 
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Tue London police force, like all the institu- 
tions of that vast metropolis, is arranged upon 
a gigantic plan. The superintendents, inspectors, 
sergeants, and constables make up an army thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred strong—a_ truly 
formidable force, but none too large, when it is 
considered that the Metropolitan Police District 
extends over a radius of fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross, exclusive of the City of London 
and its liberties, and embraces an area of six 
hundred and eighty-cight square miles, of a rate- 
able value of thirty-three million eight limn- 
dred thousand pounds per year. 
area as this, including as it does a population 
of some five million three hundred and sixty 
thousand persons, there is of course a vast amount 
of work to be done; and it must be borne in mind 
that the duties of the London police are not 
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limited to the taking into custody of criminals 
and disorderly persons, and the watching of 
property, but include such duties as the carrving 
ont of the Smoke Abatement Acts, the inspection 
of common lodging-houses, regulation of strect | 
traffic, and at certain times the onerous duty of | 
taking up stray doge—all of which duties are | 
anything but light in a town like London ; nor | 
are they likely to become less arduous, seeing | 
that during the year 1386 twelve thousand two | 
hundred and fifty-two new houses were built | 
within the police district, making twenty-nine | 
miles of new streets, 

The number of persons apprehended by the , 
police during the year 1886 was seventy-two | 
thousand one hundred and thirty. The value i 
of property stolen during the same period was ; 
one hundred and eighteen thousand three hun- 
dred and forty pounds, of which eighteen thou- 
eand one hundred and twenty-nine pounds was | 
recoverel, leaving a net loss of one hundred | 
thousand two hundred and eleven pounds ; but 
the latter sum, it is to be presumed, would be 
set down by certain partica as a net gain. Not- 
Withstanding the vast size of London, it is some- | 
what astonishing to notice that no fewer than | 
seventeen thonsand eight hundred and two 
persons were reported to the police as missing, 
and eight thousand nine hundred and forty-three 
were found and restored to their friends, During 
the twelve months, there occurred one thou- 
sand and fifty fires, fifty-eight of which were 
extinguished by the police. The truth of the 
saying, that it is safer to travel by railway than 
to walk the streets of Londen, would seem to be 
quite verified by the fact that the number of 
persons known by the police to have been run 
over and killed In the streets was one hundred 
and fourteen, the number maimed or injured 
from the same cause being three thousand nine 
hundred and forty-nine. 

During the year, licenses were issued to hackney 
drivers, stage-drivers, and conductors to the num- 
ber of twenty-six thousand three hundred and 
twonty ; and it is very interesting to observe that 
amongst these men there are nine hundred and 
eighty-seven over sixty and under seventy years 
of age; one hundred and thirty over seventy ani | 
under eighty ; and four over eighty years old. 
Occasionally, a London driver may have the 
chance of o windfall in the shape of property 
left in his conveyance, for it seems that last year 
the number of articles left in public carriages, 
&ec., and deposited in the hands of the police, was 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
one, out of which twelve thousand one hundred 
and eleven were restored to the owners, who paid 
as rewards to the finders sums amounting to 
one thousand nine hundred and ninety-three 
pounds, representing a value of between fifteen 
and sixteen thousand pounds. Among. the 
‘finds’ the following are sume of the most 
remarkable: Bag with two hundred and sixteen 
pounds in notes and gold ; another bag contain- 
ing one hundred pounds in notes; a third bag 
with bonds to the amount of three hundred 
pounds ; and several lots of cash varying from 
ten to fifty pounds. After the articles have been 
deposited for three months, they are, in the 
absence of being claimed by the owners, returned 
_ to the parties depositing them. 
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THE SLEEPERS, 
4 CONTRAST. 


Benoup them slombering side by side, 
Fair smiling youth and hoary age : 

One dreams of worldly pomp and pride, 
Where men a godless warfare wage ; 

The other dreams of summer bowers, 

right sunshine, warbling birds, and flowers. 


One brow is marked with lines of carc, 

Which shows the world-worn spirit srieves ; 
The other gleams ‘neath clustering hair, 

Like a fair star through quivering leaves. 
One heart is grasping, proud, and cold ; 
The other, generous, wari, and bold. 


One breathes a long, a weary sigh, 
And dreams of earthly gain or loss, 
As with a keen, suspicious eye, 
He counts once more his glittering dross ; 
The other bounds with joyous tread 
O'er fields of clover white and red. 


A. groan eseapes the old man’s lips, 
A groan of mingled rage and pain, 
For, lo! his schemes, like phantom ships, 
Have vanished ’neath the treacherous main, 
Ve stretches forth one wrinkled hand, 
To find his treasured hoard but sand. 


From parted lips of tender bloom 

A trill of merry laughter steals, 
Whose fatry music fills the room— 

The happy bey in dreamland kneels 
Above a little crystal stream, 
Where rushes wave and pebbles gleam ; 


And he beholds with sparkling eyes 
His ship—a water-lily—glide 
Beneath the rosy-tinted skies, 
Right bravely down the dimpling tide, 
His bark no sordid hopes doth bear, 
But dances on, he cares not where. 


Hark ! now the dreaming worldling speaks : 
‘The path to wealth, how drear, how long !” 
‘Ah!’ cries the boy, with glowing cheeks, 
* How lovely is the skylark’s song, 
High soaring ’mid the blue above, 
For ever singing, God is love !’ 


And when the morning sun shall rise 
To charm away the mists of night, 
The boy will greet with gladdened eyes 
A world of beauty bathed in light, 
For a fond mother’s morning kiss 
Will ope its golden gates of bliss, — 


But the poor worldling, what of him ? 
Will he not seek the busy mart, 
Like some gaunt spectre, stern and grim, 
No joy within his withered heart f 
For life is empty, vain, and cold 
To him who only seeketh gold ! 
| Fanwy Forrester. | 
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DARWIN, 


Ir is always interesting to have from men of real 
eminence some record of their own lives, of the 
thonghts and feelings which animated them in 
certain critical periods of their carver, and of 
the steps which led them to the execution of the 
work that made for them a name. In_ the 
autobiographical chapter prefixed to this life of 
Darwin,* we feel sure that a great many readers 
will be deeply interested, even should a limited 
knowledge of the scientific questions with which 
his name is associated lead them to regard the 
rest of the volumes with more or less of indiffer- 
ence. In the record which Darwin left for his 
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myself, as if I were a dead man in another world 
looking back at my own life. Nor have I found 
this difficult, for life is nearly over with me. 
This was written in August 1876, when he was in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

Charles Darwin was born at Shrewsbury, on 
the 12th of February 1809. His father, who 
practised in that town as a physician, was a man 
noted for his good sense, his sterling qualities of 
mind and character, and the remarkable power of 
sympathy by which he won the confidence of his 
patients. But he does not appear tu have laid any 
claim to special scientific knowledge or abilities, 
If there was any play of heredity in the peculiar 
development of Charles Darwin’s scientific powers, 


family of the events of his own life, he writes! that must be traced back, not to his father, but 
with a simplicity and candour altogether removed | to his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, who wrote 


from affectation on the one hand or ostentation 
on the other; revealing to us a man who was 
always more astonished at his success than con- 
scious of the splendid abilities which rendered 
that success possible. It is not necessary to 
enter into the scientific considerations upon 
which his fame rests: that may be regarded as 
established whether we agree with his opinions 
or not; but it never can be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to any ore to know the circumstances by 
Which he was ied, step by step, in the direction 
of the theories which go by his name, and to hear 
from his own lips the story of his achievements. 
‘A German editor, he says, ‘having written to me 
for an account of the development of my mind 
and character, with some sketch of my autobio- 
graphy, I have thought that the attempt would 
anise me, and might possibly interest: my children 
or their children. I know that it would have 
interestgge.me greatly to have read even so short 
and du¥ 


| 


a semi-scientific book in verse on The Loves of the 
Plants, as well as other works in prose, and who 
really did anticipate, in a way that could not be 
understood by his contemporarics, some of the con- 
clusions which his gifted grandson was afterwards 
to make the common property of the scientific 
world. But if Darwin’s father was not the imme- 
diate transmitter of the scientific genius, he did 
for his son what was of an importance not to be 
overlooked in its bearing on his son’s career: he 
left him a handsome fortune, which enabled the 
investigator into the Origin of Species to carry 
on his lifelong researches undisturbed by the 
distractions of narrowed circumstances or tlic 
pressure of family wants. It is true that we 
know of many who have done great things in 
spite of their poverty; but who can tell how 
many other great things the presence of this 
poverty bas effectually crushed ? 

Charles Darwin was sent to school in his eighth 


sketch of the mind of my grandfather! year. ‘I must,’ he says, ‘have been a very simple 


{Erasmus Darwin] written by himself, and what! little fellow when I first went to school. A boy of 


he thonght and did, and how he worked. 
attempted to write the following account of 


* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including 
Gn Autobiographical Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis 
Darwin. 3vole. London: Murray. 1887. 


I have the name of Garnett took me into a cake-shop one 


day and bought some cakes, for which he did not 
pay, as the shopman trusted him. When he came 
out, I asked him why he did not pay for them, 
and he instantly answered: “Why, do you not 
know that my uncle left a great sum of money 
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to the town on condition that every tradesman 
should give whatever was wanted without pay- 
ment to any one who wore his old hat and moved 
it in a particular manner?” And he then showed 
me how it was moved. He then went into 
another shop whefe he was trusted, and asked 
for some siuall article, moving his hat in the 
proper manner, and of course obtained it without 
payment, When he came out, he said: “ Now, if 
you like to go by yourself into that cake-shop 
(how well I remember its exact povition), 1 will 
lend you my hat, and you can pet whatever 
you like if you move the hat on your head 
properly.” JT gladly accepted the gencrous offer, 
and went in and asked for some cakes, moved the 
old iat, and was walking out of the shop, when 
the shopman made a rash at me; so I dropped the 
cakes and ran for dear life, and was astonished by 
heins greeted with shoats of laughter by my false 
friend Garnett? | But Darwin was not without 
some spice of trickery himself. He mentions 
one incident by which his conscience was after- 
wards ‘sorely troubled,’ and which, he adds, was 
‘curious, as showing that apparently 1 was inter- 
ested at this early age in the variability of plants. 
I told another little boy that I could produce 
variously coloured polyanthuses and ee b 

watering them with certain coloured fluids ; whieh 
waa of course a monstrous fable, and had never 
been tried by me. 1 may here also confess that 
as a little boy T was much given to inventing 
deliberate falsehoods, and this was always done 
for the sake of causing excitement. For instance, 
I once gathered much valuable fruit: from = omy 
father’s trees and hid it in the shrubbery, and 
then ran in breathless haste to spread the news 
that I had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit.’ 
It is clear that Darwin can never be included 
among the remarkable specimens of immaculate 
boyhood ‘who never told a lie.’ 

As a pupil he was considered dull, and he 
admits himself that he was slow in’ learning. 
But, on the other hand, the system of education 
wnder which he was trained was, as it should 
seem, singularly unfitted to develop his peculiar 
mental faculties, it being strictly classical. Noth- 
ing else indeed was taught in the school which 
he attended except a little ancient geosraphy and 
history. ‘To was considered,’ he says, ‘by all my 
masters and by my father as a very ordinary boy, 
rather below the common. standard in intellect. 
To my deep mortification, my father once said to 
me; You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and 
rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to vour- 
self and all your family.” But my father, who was 
the kindest man I ever knew, and whose memory 
I revere with all my heart, must have been angry 
and somewhat unjust when he used such words.’ 
But while he did not benefit by the classical 
training to which he was subjected, the boy 
learned Euclid—taught him by a private tutor 
— With avidity, and he afterwards distinctly re- 
membered ‘the intense satisfaction which the 
clear ceometrical proofs’ afforded him, 

During the latter part of his school career, he 
heeame passionately fond of shooting, and to this 
ig perhaps to be attributed his first experience of 
the sights and sounds of Nature—the firat draw- 
ing-out of those remarkable powers of close and 
accurate observation as applied to animal and 
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vegetable life which afterwards so distinguished 
him. In addition to Euclid, also, he had been 
studying a little chemistry in a private way; but 
thia becoming noised abroad in the school, and 
being an unprecedented fact there, it procured 
him the nickname of ‘Gas.’ For ‘thus wasting 
his time on such useless subjects,’ he was publicly 
rebuked by the head-master, the good man no 
doubt thinking that for every one alike the ability 
to produce an accurate Latin hexameter was the 
best. possible eryuipment for the battle of life. As 
the Loy was duing no good at school, his father took 
him away, and sent him, in 1825, to Edinburgh 
University, where his elder brother was com- 
pleting his medical studies. Here Darwin stayed 
for two years or sessions, but made little progress, 
as he could not stand seeing operations performed 
in those old ante-chloroform days, and was obliged 
to rush out of the operating-room. The account 
he has left of thé lectures in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity of that period is not flattering. He had 
one pleasant reminiscence, however, of his resi- 
dence in the northern capital. He was once taken 
to a mecting of the Royal Socizty, where, he says, 
‘Tl saw Sir Walter Scott in the chair as President, 
and he apologised to the meeting as not feeling 
fitted for such a position, I looked at him and at 
the whole scene with some awe and reverence ; 
and I think it was owing to this visit during 
my youth, and to my having attended the Royal 
Medical Society, that I felt the honour of being 
elected, a few years ago, an honorary member 
of both these Societies, more than any other 
similar honour.’ 

Darwin's father perceiving, or hearing from the 
boy's sisters, that he cid not like the thought of 
being a physician, proposed that he should prepare 
to enter the Church. ‘Considering how fiercely 
I have been attacked by the orthodox,’ he himself 
remarks, ‘it seems ludicrous that I once intended 
to be a clergyman. Nor was this intention and 
my father’s wish ever formally given up, but died 
a natural death when, on leaving Cambridge, I 
joined the Jieagle as naturalist’ But it was at 
Cambridge that his scientific instincts entered 
upon their development. As far as the academ- 
ical studies were concerned, his time, he tells us, 
was as completely wasted during the three years 
he spent there, as it had been at Edinburgh and 
at sehool, But he took to field-science. He had 
been ‘so sickened’ by the kind of geological lec- 
tures he had heard at Edinburgh, that he did not 
attend the geological lectures at Cambridge ; he, 
however, attended Professor Henslow’s lectures on 
botany, and liked them much for their extreme 
clearness and the admirable illustrations, But 
that Professor's field-excursions were what inter- 
ested our voung naturalist most; and no pursuit 
at Cambridge was followed by him with so much 
eaverness, or gave him so much pleasure, as col- 
lecting beetles. ‘It was, he says, ‘the mere passion 
for collecting, for I did not dissect them, and 
rarely compared their external characters with 
sublished descriptions, but got them named any- 
how. I will give a proof of my zeal, One day, 
on tearing off some old bark, I saw two rare 
beetles, and seized one in each hand; then I saw 
a third and new kind, which I could not bear to 
lose, 80 that I popped the one which I had in my 
richt hand into my mouth. Alas! it ejected some 
intensely acrid fluid, which burned my tongue, so_ 
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that I was forced to spit the beetle out, which was 
lest, as was the third one.’ 

It is here, at Cambridge, that we first find a 
distinct indication of the existence in Darwin of 
that special yenius for which he was afterwards 
noted. Other naturalists have been as diligent 
as he, and as patient in observation and analysis ; 
but what specially distinguished Darwin as an 
observer was the singularly original methods and 
experiments which he devised for obtaining fresh 
specimens or bringing out some new phenomenon 
of animal or vegetable life. All readers of his 
books must have been struck by this, Well, at 
Cambridge he ‘invented two new methods,’ ‘I 
employed,’ he says, ‘a labourer to scrape, during 
the winter, moss off old trees, and place it in a 
large bag, and likewise to collect the rubbish at 
the bottom of the barges in which reeds are 
brought from the fens, and thus I got some 
very rare especies. No poet ever felt more 
delighted at seeing his first poem published 
than I did at seeing, in Stephens’ Illustrations 
of British Inserts, the magic words, “captured 
by C. Darwin, Esy.”’ 

The circumstance which at this time influenced 
his career more than any other was the friendship 
which now sprung up between lim and Professor 
Henslow. During the last year and a half of 
his stay at Cambridge, he constantly accompanied 
the Professor on his walks, and in this way gained 
a great amount of scientific knowledge. After- 
wards, at the solicitation of Professor Ienslow, 
he was allowed to accompany Sedewick, the 
geological Professor, in a private excursion to 
North Wales; and it was on his return home 
from this expedition that he found a letter 
awaiting him from Professor Henslow offering 
him the post of naturalist on board the Beagle, 
then about to start, under Captain Titz-Roy, on 
a voyage for the survey of South America, and 
thence round the world. His father consented 
that he should go, and so the project of becoming 
a clergyman was finally broken off. ‘T had been 
rather extravagant,’ he tells us, ‘at Cambridge, 
and to console my father, said “that I should 
be deuced clever to spend more than my allow- 
ance Whilst on board the Beagle ;” but he answered 
with a smile, “But they tell me you are very 
clever.”’ The old physician’s view of his son’s 
future was evidently improving since the time 
when he prophesied he should only be a good-for- 
nothing, “ 

A little cvecdote of this appointment cannot 
be omitted. ‘Next day,’ says Dardin, “I started 
for Cambridge to see Henslow, and thence to 
London to see Fitz-Roy, and all was soon ar- 
ranged. Afterwards, on becoming very intimate 
with Fitz-Roy, I heard that I had run a very 
narrow risk of being rejected on account of the 
shape of my nose. He was an ardent disciple 
of DLavater, and was convinced that he could 
judge of a man’s character by the outline of his 
features ; and he doubted whether any one with 
my nose could possess sufficient energy and 
determination for the voyage. But I think he 
‘was afterwards well satistied that my nose had 
spoken falsely.’ 

The voyage with the Beagle extended from 
December 1831 to October 1836. The account 
which Darwin published of it after his return 
2 too well known to require any characterisation 
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here. No one who has read this charming book 
will readily forget the happy mingling of obser- 
vation and reflection which has rendered it so 
long one of the author’s most popular books, 
Darwin himself says: ‘The success of this my 
first literary child always tickles my vanity more 
than that of any of my otRer books. Even to 
this day it sells steadily in England and the 
United States, and has been translated for the 
second time into German, aud into French and 
other languages. Ten thousand copies have been 
sold in England of the second edition.’ 

We cannot notice in detail the various scientific 
papers, as well as longer treatises, which appeared 
subsequently from the same pen, but must hasten 
on to the publication of his great work, The 
Origin of Species, which was issued in November 
1859. Those of our readers who are old enough 
to recollect the public events of 1860, will 
remember the extraordinary excitement which 

revailed in intellectual circles over the views put 
forward in that work. The book was assailed by 
men of science, and by men who knew nothing 
of science ; it was the object of angry denunciation 
from a hundred platforms and in the pages of a 
hundred reviews; and its theories were alter- 
nately made matter of laughter and of scorn. 
Scarcely a voice was raised in its defence; and 
if raised, could not be heard amid the wild 
clamour of contending assailants. The state of 
feeling then exhibited resembled that which had 
been witnessed twenty-five years before, when 
first The Vestiges of Creation was published. Both 
books had a certain relation to the same subject. 
The Vestiges—-published anonymously, but gince 
ackuowledged to be the work of the late Dr 
Robert Chambers—was in some respects the fore- 
runner of the Origin. It is, we daresay, fre- 
quently supposed that the question of Evolution 
began with the publication of Darwin’s book in 
1859; but this was not so. Lamarck, in the 
beginning of the century, had thrown doubts 
upon the iminutability of species ; but lis book 
excited little notice. In the Vestiges, however, 
a stronger note was struck in the doctrine ot 
Progressive Development therein advocated, and 
enforced with inany facts and much close reason- 
ing. Darwin, referring to this book in his intro- 
duction to the Urigin, spoke of its ‘brilliant anid 
powerful style, und expressed his belief that, 
in its later editions, it ‘did excellent service in 
this country in calling attention to the subject, 
in removing prejudice, and in thus preparing the 
ground for the reception of analoguus views.’ 
Darwin differed from his predecessors in that 
he -put forward a hypothetical reason for the 
transmutation of species, namely, his dloctrine af 
Natural Selection, or, as Mr Herbert Spencer 
refers to call it, the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
te is around this—Darwin’s great theory—that 
the battle of the species has since 1859 been 
fought.* be oats ; 

Darwin says of his book, Zhe Origin of Species : 
‘It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It 


* It would be out of place to enlarge here on the par- 
ticular points regarding which Darwin and his. prede- 
cessors agreed and disagreed ; but readers who wish to 
understand the subject will find it clearly set forth in 
Professor Nicholson’s Natural History: Its Rise and 
Progress in Britain, as developed in the Life and Labours 
of Leading Naturalists. (W. & R. Chambers, 1886.) 
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was from the first highly successful. The first 
amall edition of twelve hundred and fifty copies 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second 
edition of three thousand copies soon afterwards. 
Sixtcen thousand copies have now (1876) been 
aold in England; and considering how stiff a book 
it is, this is a large sale. Jt has been translated 
into every European tongue, even into such lan- 
guages as Spanish, Bohemian, Volish, and Rus- 
sian.” Up to the time of his death, which took 
place in April 1882, Darwin’a name was ners 
continually before the scientific world, not only 
by discussions regarding his central theory, but 
by his further published works on the Descent 
of Man, on Insertivorons Plants, on Earthworms, 
and other subjects, all of which were treated 
with his acenstomed fullness of observation and 
engacity of deduction. AIL this work, if must 
not be forgotten, was accomplished by a man 
who was almost constantly in a state of health 
litthe removed from that. of an invalid. 

We could have wished, had space permitted, 
to give some description of certain other aspects 
of Darwin's life--his extreme difficulty in com- 
position ; his deficient linguistic faculty ; his dis- 
regard of literature and of books, as such ; his 
extraordinary self-absorption in his work; his 
great respect for the opinion of the scientific 
few, and his indifference to that of the unlearned 
many; as well as the more pleasant subject of 
his character and habits in private lite. But 
space forbids, We can only refer our readers for 
themselves to the three delightful volumes in 
which Mr Francis Darwin has allowed his father 
mainly to tell hia own life by means of his auto- 
biography aud his letters. 


THIS MORTAL COTL 
CHAPTER VIL~-~WHICH LADY ? 


Huan found the day ameng the sandhills sinply 
delightful, We hhad said with truth he loved 
all innocent pleasnres, for his was one of those 
sunny, wany-sided, asthetic natures, in spite of 
its underlying tinge of pessimism and sadness, 
that throw themselves with ardour into every 
simple country delizht, and find deep enjoyment 
in trees and flowers aud waves and scenery, in 
the scent of mew-mown hay and the song of 
birds, and in social intercourse with beautiful 
women, Warren Relf had readily enough fallen 
in with Hugl’s plan for their day’s outing ; for 
Warren Relf in his turn was human too, andl 
at a firat glance he had been greatly taken with 
Huyh’s pretty cousin, the dark-eyed Girton girl. 
His possession of the Wud-Turtle gave him for 
the moment a title to respect, for a yacht’s a 
yacht, however tiny. So he took them all up 
together in the yawl to the foot of the sandhills ; 
al while Mrs Meysey and the girls were un- 
packing the hampers and getting lunch ready 
on the white slopes of the drifted dunea, he 
gat down by the shore and sketched a little bit 
of the river forezronnd that exactly suited his 
own peculiar style—an islet of mud, rising low 
from the bed of the sluggish stream, crowned 
With purple sea-aster and white-Howered scurvy- 
grass, and backed by a slimy bed of tidal voze, 
that shone with glancing rays of gold and crimson 
in the broad flood of the reflected sunlight. 


{Jen. 28, 18 


Elsie was very happy, too, in her way; for had 
she not Hugh all the time by her side, and was 
she not wearing the ardent verses she had re- 
ceived from him by post that very morning, 
inside her dresa, pressed close against her hea 
and rising and falling with every pulse an 
flutter of her bosom? To him, the handicrafte- 
man, they were a mere matter of ocean and 
potion, and lotion and devotion, strung together 
on a slender thread of pretty conceit; but to 
her, in the innocent ecstasy of a first great love, 
they meant more than words could possibly 
utter. 

She could not thank him for them ; her pride 
and delight went too deep for that; and even 
were it otherwise, she had no opportunity. But 
once, While they stood together by the sounding 
sea, With Winifred by their side, looking criti- 
cally at the picture Warren Relf had sketched 
in hasty outline, and begun to colour, she found 
an ovcasion ta let the poet know, by a graceful 
allusion, she had received his little tribute of 
verse in safety. As the painter with a few dainty 
strokes filled in the floating iridescent tints upon 
the sunlit ooze, she murmured aloud, as if 
quoting from some well-known poem : 


Red strands that faintly fleck and spot 
The tawny flood thy banks enfold ; 

A web of Tyrian purple, shot 
Through cloth of gold. 


Hugh looked up at her appreciatively with a 

smile of recognition, They were his own verses, 
out of the Ballade of the Char he had written 
nnd posted to her the night before. ‘Mere faint 
Swinburnian echoes, nothing worth, he mur- 
mured low in a deprecating aside; bnt he was 
none the less flattered at the delicate attention, 
for all that. ‘And how clever of her, too,’ he 
| thought to himself with a faint thrill, ‘to have 
} pieced them in so deftly with the subject of 
the picture! After all, she’s a very intelligent 
girl, Elsie! A man might go farther and fare 
worse--~il it were not for that negative quantity 
in doits and stivers.’ 

Warren Relf looked up also with a quick glance 
at the dark-eyed girl, ‘You’re mght, Miss 
Challoner, he said, stealing a lover's side-look 
at the iridesvent peacock hues upon the gleaming 
mud, ‘It shines like opal. No precious stone 
on earth could be lovelier than that. Few people 
have the eye to see beauty in a flat of tidal mud 
like the one I’m painting; but cloth of gold 
and Tyrian purple are the only words one could 
possibly find to express in fit language the glow 
and glory of its exquisite colouring. If only I 
could put it on canvas now, as you’ve put it 
in worda, even the Hanging Committee of the 
Academy, I believe — hard-hearted monsters— 
would scarcely be stony enough to dream of 
rejecting it.’ 

Elsie smiled. How every man reads things 

j bis own way, by the light of his own personal 
; interests! Hugh had seen she was trying to 
‘thank him unobtrusively for his copy of verses ; 
| Warren Relf had only found in her apt quotation 
| # passing criticiem on his own little water-colour. 

After lunch, the two seniors, the Squire and 
Mrs Mevsey, manifested the distinct desire of 
middle aze for a quiet digestion in the shade of 
the sandhills ; and the four younger folks, nothing 
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loth to be free, wandered off in pairs at their At the end of an hour, however, he roused 
own sweet will along the bank of the river. himself sturdily. Life, says the philosopher, ig 
Hugh took Elsie for his companion at first, while not all beer and skittles; nor is it all poetry and 
Warren Relf had to put himself off for the time dalliance either. ‘Stern duty sways our lives 
being with the blue-eyed Winifred. Now, Relf against our will,’ say the Echpes from Callimachus, 
hated blue eyes. ‘But we must arrange it like It’s all very well, at odd moments, to sport with 
a set of Lancers,’ Hugh cried with a languid Amaryllis in the shade, or with the tangles of 
wave of his graceful hand; ‘at the end of the Newra’s hair—for a reasonable period. But if 
figure, set to corners and change partners.’ Elsie Amaryllis has no money of her own, or if Newra 
might have felt half jealous for a moment at this is a penniless governess in a country-house, the 
equitable suggestion, if Hugh hadn’t added to wise man must sacrifice sentiment at last to solid 
her in a lower tone and with his sweetest smile: advantages; he must quit Amaryllis in search 
‘I mustn't monopolise you all the afternoon, of Phyllis, or reject Newra in favour of Vera, 
you know, Elsie; Relf must have his innings that opulent virgin, who has lands and_ houses, 
too; I can see by hia face he’s just dying to messuages and tenements, stocks and shares, and 
talk to you.’ is a ward in Chancery. Face to face with such 
‘I’d rather, a great deal, talk with you, Huch,’ a sad necessity, Hugh now found himself. He 
Elsie murmured gently, looking down at the was really prieved that the circumstances of the 
sauds with an apparently sudden geological case compelled him to tear himself unwillingly 
interest in their minute coniposition. away from Elsie, he was so thoroughly enjoying 
‘I’m proud to hear it; so would 1” Hugh! himself in his own pet way ; but duty, duty— 
answered gallantly. ‘But we mustn’t be selfish. | duty before everything! The slave of duty 
I hate selfishness. I7’l) sacrifice myself by-and- jumped up with a start. 
by on the altar of fraternity to give Relf a ‘My dear child,’ he exclaimed, glancing hastily 
¢urn in due season. Meanwhile, Elsie, let’s be at his watch, ‘Relf will really never forgive me. 
happy together while we can. Moments like I’m sure it’s time for us to set to corners and 
these don’t come to one often in the course of change partners. Not, of course, that I want to 
a lifetime. They’re as rure as rubies and as;do it myself. For two people who are not 
all good things. When they do come, I prize engaged, I think we’ve had a very snug little 
them far too much to think of wasting them , time of it here together, Elsie Duta bargain’s a 
in petty altercation,’ | bargain, and Relf must be inwardly grinding lis 
hey strolled about among the undulating teeth at me.—Let’s go and meet them.’ 
dunes for an hour or more, talking in that! Elsie rose more slowly and wistfully. ‘I’m 
vague emotional way that young men and maidens , never so happy anywhere, Hugh,’ she said with a 
naturally fall into when they walk together by | lingering aedente: ‘as when you’re with me.’ 
the shore of the great deep, and each very Sail ‘And yet we are not engaged, Huh went on 
pleased with the other’s society, as usually hap-/in a meditative murmur—‘we're not engaged. 
pens under similar circumstances. The dunes} We’re only cousins! For mere cousins, our 
were indeed a lovely place for flirting in, as if | cousinly solicitude for one another’s welfare is 
made for the purpose-—high billowy hillocks of} truly touching. If all families were only as 
blown sand, al white and firm, and rolling like, united as ours, now! interpreters of prophecy 
chalk downs, but matted together under foot with , would not have far to seek for the date of the 
a tussocky network of spurges and campions and millennium. Well, well, instructress of youth, we 
soldanella convolvulus. In the tiny combes, and | must look out for these other young people; and 
valleys in between, where tall rced-like grasses if I were you, experience would suggest to me the 
made a sort of petty imitation jungle, you could | desirability of not coming upon them from behind 
sit down unobserved under the lee of some mimic, too unexpectedly or abruptly. A fellow-fecling 
range of mountains, and take your ease in an, makes us wondrous kind, Relf is young, and the 
enchanted garden, like sultans and sultanas of | pretty pupil is by no means unattractive.’ 
the Arabian Nights, without risk of intrusion.} ‘I’d trust Winifred as implicitly’—— Elsie 
The sea tumbled in gently on one side upon the began, and broke off suddenly. 
long white © ach ; the river ran on the other ‘As you’d trust yourself,’ Hugh put in, with a 
just within the belt of blown sandhills; and little quiet irony, completing her sentence. ‘No 
wedged between the two, in a long line, the | doubt, no doubt; I can aver) believe it. But 


——— 





barrier ridge of miniature wolds stretched away ' ever you and I—who are staider and older, and 
for miles and miles in long perspective towards | merely cousins— wouldn't have cared to te dis- 
the southern horizon. It was a lotus-eating place turbed too abruptly just now, you know, when we 
to lie and dream and make love in forever. As, were pulling soldanellas to picces in concert in the 
Hugh sat there idly with Elsie by his side under ; hollow down yonder. I shall climb to the top of 
the lee of the dunes, he wondered the Squire the big sandhill there, and from that specular 
could ever have had the bad taste to object to, mount—as Satan remarks in Paradise Regained—I 
the generous east wind which had overwhelmed , shall spy from afar where Relf has danke off 
his miserable utilitarian salt-marsh pastures with | to with the immaculate Winifred.—Ah, there they 
pe quaint nee a of tiny es: ud _ are, over pone Py the Suet ents es pebbles 
iliputian valleys, For his own part, Hugh: or something—I suppose amber. et’s go over 
was duly grateful to that unconscious atmospheric ; to them, Elsie, and change partners. Common 
parce ooo for his gearhead ge ac pa ee on ae to pay some 
e flat Suffolk acenery ; he wan nothing | ntion to one’s host’s daughter. 

better or sweeter in life than to lie here for As they strolled away again, with a change of 
sver stretched at his ease in the sun, and talk partners, back towards the spot where Mrs Me fs 
. Of poetry and love with Elsie. was sumewhat anxiously awaiting them, Hug 
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and Winifred turned their talk casually on Elsie’s I was born with a heart, and do what I will I 
manifold charms and excellences. ‘She’s a sweet, can’t quite stifle that irrepreasible natural organ. 
isn’t she?’ Winifred cried to her new acquaintance —But | take it all out, I believe, in the end, in 
iu enthusiastic appreciation, ‘Did you ever in writing verses, ; 
your life meet anybody like her?’ | «You sent Elsie some verses this morning, 
‘No, never,’ Hugh answered with candid praise. | Winifred broke out in an artless way, as’ if she 
Candour was always Huh’s special cuc. ‘She’s a | were merely stating a common fact of every-day 
dear, good girl, and I like her immensely. I’m | ex perience. 
proud of her too. The only inheritance I ever | uch had some difficulty in suppressing a start, 
received from my family is my cousinship to; and in recovering his composure so as to answer 
Elsie; and I] duly prize it as my sole heirl ; 


oom) unconcernedly: ‘Oh, she showed them to you, 


a : é é ‘ 7 } A ; . 

from fifty generntions of penniless Massinvers.’ ithen, did she?’ (How thoughtless of him to 
‘Then you’re very fond of her, Mr Mas- | have posted those poor rhvmes to Elsie, when he 
sinwer ‘might have known beforehand she would confide 


‘Yes, very fond of her. When a man’s only got them at once to Miss Meysey’s sympathetic 
one relative in the world, he naturally values that | ear!) 
unique possession far more than those who have | ‘No, she didn’t show them to me,’ Winifred 
a couple of dozen or so of all sexes and ages, | replied, in the same careless, easy way as before. 
assorted, Some people suffer from too much | ‘7 saw them drop out of the envelope, that’s all ; 
family ; my misfortune is that, being a naturally | and Elsie put them away as soon as she saw they 
affectionate man, | auffer from too little, It’s the | were verses; but 1 was sure they were vours, 
oll case of the one ewe lamb; Elsie is to me my | because I know your handwriting—Elsie’s shown 
brothers and my sisters, and ay cousins and my | me bits of your letters sometimes,’ 


oo nee re ene ae 





annts, all rolled into one, like the supers at the ‘T often send copies of my little pieces to Elsie 
theatre? before I print them,’ Hugh went on casually, in 


‘And are you and she’——- Winifred began | his most candid aanner. ‘It may be vain of me, 
timidly, All girls are naturally inquisitive on; but L like her to see them, She’s a capital critic, 
that important question, | Elsie; women often are: she sometimes suggests 

Hugh broke lier off with a quick little laugh. | to me most valuable alterations and modifications 
‘Oh, dear no, nothing of the sort,’ he answered in some of my verses.’ 
hustily, in his Jaunty way. ‘We’re not engaged, ‘Tell me these ones, Winifred asked abruptly, 
if that’s what you mean, Miss Meysey; nor at all with a little blush. 
likely to be, Qur affection, though profound, is 9 It was a trying moment. What was Hugh to 
af the brotherly and sisterly order only. It’s do? The verses he had actually sent to Elsie 
much nicer se, of course, When people are were all emotion and devotion, and hearts and 
engaged, they’re always looking forward with darts, and fairest and thou wearest, and charms 
yearning and longing and other unpleasant and arms; amorous and clamorous chimed to- 
ynternal feelings, much enlarged upon im Miss gether like old friende in one stanza, and sorrow 
Virginia GabriePs songs, to a delusive future. dispelled itself to-morrow with its usual cheerful 
When they’re simply friends, or brothers and punetuality in the next. To recite them to 
sixters, they can enjoy their friendship or their Winifred as thev stood would be to retire at 
fraternity an the present tense, without for ever once from his half-projected siege of the pretty 
gazing ahead with wistful eyes towards a distant little heiress’s heart and hand. Tor that decisive 


and ever receding horizon.’ | step Hugh was not at present entircly prepared. 
~* But why need it recede?’ Winifred asked He mustn’t allow himself to be beaten by such a 
innarently, | scholar’s mate as this, He cleared his throat, 


‘Why need it recede? Ah, there you pose me. ; and began boldly on another piece, ringing out 
Well, it needn't, of course, among the rich and the | his lines with a sonorous Jilt—a set of silly, 
michty. Hf people are ewells, and amply pro- | garrulous, childish verses he had written lony 
vided for by their godfathers and godmothers at since, but never published, about some merry sea- 
their baptism, or otherwise, they can marry at elves in an enchanted submarine fairy country : 
once; but the poor and the struggling—that ’s 


Elsie and me, vou know, Miss Mevsey—-the poor A tiny fay 
and the strugvling get engaged foolishly, and hope At the bottom lay 
and hope for a humble cottage—the poetical ve peal ed 
cottage, all draped with roses and wild honey- Voce 

phar OS hare Ris “, On whose crystal floor 
suckle, and the well-attired woodbine—and_ toil The distant roar 
and moil and labour exceedingly, and find the From the surf-bound shore 
cottage receding, receding, receding still, away off Was muffled. 
in the distance, while they plough their way pots ee cee 
through the hopeless years, just as the horizon With his fairy wife 
recedes for ever before you when you steer He passed his life. 

aaa ss ee ; re Undimmed by strife 
straight ont for it in a boat at sea. The moral Or quarrel ; 
is-- poor folk should not indulge in the luxury of And the livelong day 
hearts, and should wrap themselves up severely in _ They would merrily play 
their own interests, till they ’re wholly and utterly baa fess outa gay 

| th | 


ani irretrievably selfish.’ . 
‘And are you eelfish, I wonder, Mr Mas- 
singer t 


oo ace . oa 
‘I tre to be, of course, from a sense of duty; S ‘And De ack their cell 


thouch I’m afraid 1 make a very poor hand at it. With amber ; 
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Or amid the caves 

That the ripplet laves 

And the beryl paves 
To slam bor. 


He went on so, with his jigging versicles, line 
after line, as they walked along the firm white 
sand together, through several foolish sing-song 
stanzas; till at last, when he was more than half 
way through the meaningless little piece, a sudden 
thought pulled him up abruptly. e had chosen, 
as he thought, the most innocent and non- 
committing bit of utter trash in all his private 
poetical repertory ; but now, as he repeated it 
over to Winifred with easy intonation, swinging 
his stick to keep time as he went, he recollected 
all at once that the last rhymes flew off at a 
tangent to a very N calesea conclusion—and what 
was worse, were addressed, too, not to Elsie, but 
very obviously to another lady! The end was 
somewhat after this wise : 


On a darting shrimp, 

Our quaint little imp 

With bridle of gimp 
Would gambol ; 

Or across the back 

Of a sea-horse black, 

As a gentleman’s hack 
He’d aimble. 


Of emerald green 
And sapphire’s sheen 
Ile made his queen 
A. tiar ; 
And the merry two 
Their wholo life through 
Were as happy as you 
And I are. 


And then came the seriously compromising bit : 


But if you say 
You think this lay 
Of the tiny fay 
Too silly, 
Let it have the praise 
My eye betrays 
To your own sweet gaze, 
My Lily. 
For a man he tries, 
And he toils and sighs 
To be very wise 
And witty ; 
But a dear little dame 
Has enough of fame 
If she wins the name 
Of pretty. 


Lily! Lily! Oh, that discomposing, unfor- 
tunate, compromising Lily! He had met her 
down in Warwickshire two seasons since, at a 
country-house where they were both staying, and 
had fallen over head and ears in love with her— 
then. Now, he only wished with all his heart 
and soul she and her fays were at the bottom of 
the sea in a body together. For of course she was 
penniless, If not, by this time she would no 
doubt have been Mrs Massinger. 

Hugh Massinger was a capital actor; but 
even he could hardly have ventured to pretend, 
with a grave face, that those Lily verses had ever 
been addressed to Elsie Challoner. Everything 
depended as hie presence of mind and a bold 
resolve, e hesitated for a moment at the 
‘emerald green and sapphire’s sheen,’ and seemed 
a6 though he couldn’t recall the next line. After 
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a minute or two's pretended searching he recovered 
it feebly, and then he stumbled again over the 
end of the stanza, 

‘It’s no use,’ he cried at last, as if angry with 
himself. ‘I should only murder them if I were 
to go.on now. I’ve forgotten the rest. The 
words escape me. And they’re really not worth 
your seriously listening to.’ 

‘I like them,’ Winifred said in her simple way. 
‘They ’re so easy to understand: so melodious 
and meaningless, I love verse that you don't 
have to puzzle over. I can’t bear Browning for 
that—he’s sv impossible to make anything sen- 
sible out of. But I adore silly little things like 
these, that go in at one ear and out of the other, 
and really sound as if they meant somcthing.— 
I shall ask Elsie to tell me the end of them,’ 

Ilere was indeed a dilemma! Suppose she did, 
and suppose Elsic showed her the real verses! 
At all hazards, he must extricate himself some- 
how from this impossible situation. 

‘I wish you wouldn't,’ he said gently, in his 
softest and most persuasive voice. ‘ Elsie mightn't 
like you to know I sent her my verses—though 
there’s nothing in it—virls are so sensitive some- 
times about these matters.-—But Ill tell you what 
I°ll do, if you’ll kindly allow me: I7’ll write 
you out the end of them when I get home to the 
inn, and bring them written out in full, a nice 
clear copy, the next time I have the pleasure of 
seeing you.’ (‘1 can alter the end somehow,’ he 
thought to himself with a sudden inspiration, ‘and 
dress them up innocently one way or another 
with fresh rhymes, so as to have no special ap- 
plicability of any sort to anybody or anything 
anywhere in particular.’) 

‘Thank you, Winifred replied, with evident 
pleasure. ‘I should like that ever so much better. 
It’ll be so nice to have a poet’s verses written 
out for one’s self in his own handwriting,’ 

‘You do me too much honour, Hugh answered 
with his mock little bow. ‘I don't pretend to 
be a poet at all; I’m only a versifier.’ 

They joined the old folks in time by the yawl. 
The Syuire was getting anxious to go back to his 
garden uow—he foresaw rain in the sky to west- 
ward. 

Hugh glanced hastily at his watch with a sigh. 
‘IT must be going back too,’ he cried. ‘It’s 
nearly five now; we can’t be up at the village 
till six. Post goes out at nine, they say, and I 
have a book to review before post-time. It must - 
positively reach town not later than to-morrow 
morning. And what’s worse, I haven't yet so | 
much as begun to dip into it.’ | 

‘But you can never read it and review it too 
in three hours !’ Winifred exclaimed, aghast. 

‘Precisely so,” Hugh answered, in his jaunty | 
way, with a stified yawn; ‘and therefore I pro- | 
pose to omit the reading as a very unnecessary 
and wasteful preliminary. It often prejudices 
one against a book to know what’s in it. You 
aa eben a work you haven’t read with a mind 
unbiased by preconceived impressions. Besides, 
this is only a three-volume novel: they’re all 
alike ; it doesn’t matter. You can say the plot 
is crude and ill-constructed, the dialogue feeble, 
the descriptions vile, the situations borrowerl, and 
the characters all mere conventional puppets. 
The same review will do equally well for the 
whole stupid lot of them. I usually follow 
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Sydney Smith's method in that matter: I cut a 
few pages at random, here and there, and then 
smell the paper-knife,’ 

‘But is that just?’ Elsie asked quietly, a slight 
shade coming over her earnest face. 

‘My dear Miss Challoner,’ Warren Relf put in 
hastily, ‘have you known Massinger so many 
years without finding out that he’s always a 
reat deal better than he himself pretends to be 4 

know him well enough to feel quite confident 
he’ll read every word of that novel through 
to-night, if he sita up till four o’clock in the 
morning to do it; and he’N Iet the London 
people have their review in time, if he tule- 
graphs up every blessed word of it by special 
Wire to-morrow morning. His wickedness is 
always only his brag; bis goodness he hides 
earefuily under his own extremely capacious 
bushel.’ 

Hugh laughed. ‘As you know me so much 
better than I know myself, my dear boy,’ he 
replied easily, ‘there’s nothing mure to be said 
about it, l’m glad to receive so pood a char- 
acter from a connoisseur in human nature. 1 
really never knew before what an amiable and 
eatiinable member of society hid himself under 
my rugged and unprepossessing exterior’ And 
as he said it, he drew himself up, and darting 
a Jaugh from the corner of those sad black eyes, 
looked at the moment the handsomest and most 
utterly killng man in the county of Suffolk. 

When Elsic and Winifred went up to their 
own rooms that evening, the younger girl slipping 
into Elaie’s bedroom for ai mument, tuok her 
friend’s hands tenderly in her own, and looking 
long und eagerly into the other's eyes, said at 
last in a quick tone of unexpected discovery : 
‘Elsie, he’s awfully nice-looking and awtally 
clever, thia Oxford cousin of yours. I like him 
immensely.’ 

Elsie brought back her eyes from infinity with 
a sudden etart. ‘I’m glad you do, dear,’ she 
said, looking down at lier kindly. ‘I wanted 
you to like him. I should be dreadfully dis- 
appointed, in fact, if you didn’t I'm exceed- 
ingy fond of Hugh, Winnie.’ 

inifred paused for a second significantly ; 
then she asked point blank: ‘Elsie, are you 
engaged to him?’ 

‘Engazed to him! My darling, what ever 
made you dream of such a thing (—Enguged to 
Hugh !—engayved to Hugh Massinger !— Why, 
Winnie, you know he’s my own cousin.’ 

‘But you don't answer my question plainly,’ 
Winifred persisted with girlish determinatiun. 
‘Are you engayed to him or are you not?’ 

Elsie, mindful of Hugh's frequent declarations, 
answered boldly (and not quite untruthfully) : 
‘No, L'm not, Winifred.’ 

The heiress of Whitestrand stroked her friend’s 
hair with a sigh of relief. That sigh was blind. 
Girl though she was, she might clearly have seen 
with a woman’s instinct that Elsie’s tlushed cheek 
and downcast eyes belied to the utmost her spoken 
word, But she did not see it, All preoccupied 
as she was with her own thoughts and her own 
wishes, she never observed at all those mute 
witnesses to Elsie's love for her handsome cousin. 
She was satisfied in her heart with Hugh’s and 
Elsie’s double verbal denial. She said to herself 
With a thrill in ber own soul, as a girl will do 
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in the first full flush of her earliest passion : 
‘Then I may love him if I like! I may make 
him love me! It won’t be wrong to Llsie for 
me to love him !’ 

(To be continued.) 


IS DEATH FROM INTENSE COLD 
PAINLESS 


War strange vicissitudes are bo nate in the 
| histor of some men’s lives! Who would have 
thought, after such an unusually active and 
yublic life as that of the late Rev. A. H. Mac- 
Lonochie, that his last hours would be spent in 
a lonely Scotch glen, with no human eye to 
watch him—only guarded by the faithful dogs 
that stood by him to the last, and until long after 
he, overcome by fatigue and cold, had calmly 
yielded his much-tried soul into the hands 
of the Father of spirits? A thrill of pity 


passed through many a heart as the eye 
read the first meagre account of the placid 
face, the shoeless foot, and the pure-white 


covering of snow. Did the weary one suffer 
much or any pain during the last few hours of 
his life? Did he endure the same agony which 
Thomson created for his victim in the justly 
celebrated storm-scene in Winter? Or did the 
calm face reflect a deeper quiet of soul, a fore- 
taste of bliss? Is it possible to set at rest any 
disturbing doubts ou the question? The present 
| writer, having had a providential escape from 
; death amidst aa shows, Can give an answer 
which will probably allay any fears on the 
rvint. 

Like other hard-working people, I enjoy a 
holiday ; but a real holiday to me must have 
two excellent qualities: one, a total absence of 
responsibility ; the other, it must be amongst 
mountains ; and whether these be Scotch moun- 
tains, the Alps, the Pyrenees, or any others, I 
do not mind very much, so that I can yet u 
somewhere as fur as possible out of that worl 
of encumbrances which pertain to a literary man’s 
life—to wit, pens, papers, ink, pamphlets, books 
of all kinds, letters, and worse than all, these 
obtrusive barbarously brown telegram envelopes 
and all their contents, But these form what I 
may call still-life There is something worse, if 
the oppressive cares which are in reality the 
sraver part of life, must be handed over to a. 
ie vuty who has possessed himself of your pro- 
bable route. To be in a perpetual state of un- 
certainty as to what a day may bring forth, 
when you really want nothing, is only a mild 
alternative to doing the thing one’s self. But 
if you want to gain tone and elasticity of body, 
of mind, and of feelings too, and really enjoy 
perfect freedom, get away out of the ruts of life, 
as far as you can from all beaten tracks, and as 
high up as you can, and every day will make a 
difference. 

Again, tastes vary considerably in another direc- 
‘tion, The last travelling companion I had was 
:on the continent nearly twenty years ago. He 
‘thought, after some weeks of travel, that moun- 
‘tains were made for mountain maniacs, and that 
he had had his fill, Moreover, he could not walk 
‘more than a score of miles per day; nor did 


‘he care much about the ten thousand beauties 
‘of nature which enchant a lover of botany, 
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geology, entomology, and the like. Ever since 
then, I lave gone alone ; besides, there are times 
when even the most desirable companion is a 
little too much; I mean, during those supreme 
moments of life such as are so wondrously 
expressed in many of Wordsworth’s poems. 

les enjoying something of such a holiday in 
the Pennine Alps, a few vears ago. Of course, | 
was alone. If any contrast were needed, there 
was one offered in the abominations of the Rhone 
Valley, where any one with a sensitive epidermis 
understood very soon the qualities of the gnats, 
mosquitoes, and the rest of the flying plagues. 
After this, to go to a quiet place outside Chamouni 
for a week or two, avoiding the noisy hotels, and 
enjoy the charms of the Monarch of the Alps and 
his environs, is a different matter altogether. 

On the particular occasion referred to, I started 
from Martignv at six aM, and intended to 
traverse the thirty miles to the Hospice of the 
Great St Bernard before night. As I was fol- 
lowing one of my holiday pursuits of butterfly- 
catching, it need hardly be said that, as those 
‘winged flying flowers’ had a considerable chuice 
of route, my journey was correspondingly length- 
ened. Frequently, some beauty tempted me to run 
a few apne yards exactly in the wrong direc- 
tion, then dodging over some inaccessible spot, was 
lost to me. ‘The day was a scorching one; even 
the rocks reflected the intense heat, and combining 
with the white dust of the roads, made the first 
twenty miles unpleasant travelling. Time being 
of consequence, I thought it prudent, so as to 
set to the summit of the pass before dark, not to 
stop for a meal to be cooked at Orsitres or Liddes, 
but pressed forward to the last place before 
the snow-tramp commenced, the Cantine de Proz. 
There I met with a young nobleman and _ his 
guide, After an interchange of inquiries, and an 
offer on my part of some chocolate and biscuits 
to the other travellers, as the Cantine was hard 
up that day in eatables, we set out together, 
and had crossed the Plan de Marengo without 
any presentiment of what was guing to happen 
The first indication of something wrong was 
the peculiar appearance which my surroundings 
seemed to assume. Everything looked hazy to 
my vision—even the snow and the rocks lying 
about looked as if enveloped in a fog, although 
the afternoon was beautifully clear. Then I felt 
that I must sit down and enjoy it ; but the guide’s 
flask of Karschicasser set me yoing again. Very 
soon, huwever, the former feeling returned; but 
the same treatment temporarily recovered me, 
At last I took to stumbling along, fell duwn 
several times, and at length could not help myself. 
My companions urged me in vain to arouse to 
one more effort ; but it was useless. 

The guide’s experience was now of the utmost 
service. Divininy the exact state of the case, and 
what might happen, he took a very sensible 
course. ‘ean the marquis to sce to me, he 
hurried forward to meet the two monks who 
always came down from the Hospice at a particular 
hour each day, so as to obtain their efficient help. 
On their arrival, the marquis either went on, on 
his own account, or was requested to go forward 
with the news. Anyhow, I was informed the 
next day that his report was, that ‘ Monsieur 
ie -——— had perished in the snows.’ In the 
meantime the two mcnks and guide took me in 
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hand, and shaking me up, made my hands clasp 
a belt round the guide's waist, and each of the 
monks took an arm. The former acted as a 
substitute for horse-power, and the two latter ag 
wheels. As for myself, 1 was fast becoming a 
dead-weight. Between theCantine and the Hos- 
pice there is a space of seven and a half miles 
of very rough walking, uphill of course, and 
with a depth of several feet of snow where the 
cantonniers had not cleared a path. I suspect 
that my deliverers had a very difficult task, 
over at least five miles, to keep me from getting 
into that sleep from which there is no waking. 
The sensations of that journey during occasional 
gleams of consciousness will never be erased 
from my mind. Is there such an essence of 
ecstatic delight as elixir mortis? If there is, it 
must have been something like it, or the very 
thing itself, which I enjoyed that day. No words 
can possibly express the surpassing desire which 
I felt to sit down and enjoy my felicity—and 
sleep. But my inexorable friends knew that 
sleep meant death; and though my repented 
appeals of ‘Doucement, doucement’ were plaintive 
enough, they were met by redoubled efforts to 
force me onwards, even when my own legs would 
not move any longer. The collapse was com- 
plete. After the long hot day, the additional 
distances which the butterflies had added to the 
thirty miles, aud the abstention from a good 
meal since five AM., it can readily be understood 
how the intense cold, which immediately follows 
after the sun is lost to view on the other side of 
the giant mountains, seized hold of every vital, 
muscle, and nerve, and very nearly claimed the 
victim beyond recall. L may add that, though 
the month was July, the frost at night was so 
great as to send the thermometer duwa nearly to 
zero. 

During the sustained efforts of the three men, 
IT had but momentary glimpses of consciousness. 
I remember seeing two somethings, black, one on 
each side, but very indistinct. ‘These of course 
were the friendly monks. The one overwhelm- 
ing idea that filled my mind then was how to 
get to that sleep, that blissful euthanasia which 
poets have sung about, but which my com- 
panions were doing their best to rob me ol, just 
when I had got it within my prasp. 

Another lucid interval occurred just as we 
appronched the door of the Hospice, for I saw 
two or three of the dogs; and then I was lost 
again, till I found ast hae in the large room, 
surrounded by several of the canons. One 
administered some Extract of Orange Flowers, 
and that was followed by some warm broth, 
Then another tugged off my boots, socks, &e. ; 
and between them, somehow or other, they got 
me into bed. (This particular room would not 
have een mine, if 1 had gone as an ordinary 
traveller usually does, I am under the im- 

ression that it was looked upon as the best 
bedieootns being the one used by Napoleon Bona- 
parte when he stopped at the Hospice en route 
to the Italian campaign.) In the night, I woke, 
breathing very quickly and very hard. The 
room itself had the appearance of being one mass 
of cotton-wooL Convestion of the lungs hadé got 
hold of me now, and I felt very ili indeed. But, 
however, the next morning I did what the 
monks had ineffectually tried to impress upon 


-I loxiged to be let alone, so as to enjoy 
delicious euthanasia. And I have told my story : stand. 
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me the night before, and I made an effort. My 
first duty to others was to sce the excellent guide 
and make him a due acknowledgment; and as 
the noble and heroic monks, who live only for 


others, would not hear of anything Lut thanks, 


I had recourse to the trone of the church. To 
the three men, I am, humanly «peaking, indebted 
for my life. A grateful heart never need be 
ashamed of ite precious burden. 

Then, curiosity drew my steps outside the 
Hospice to visit the Morgue. I expect that 
very few have had such weighty cause for looking | 


cate emt ce 


‘at that very strange building with such ieee 


feelings as I did on that occasion ; for there, in j 
all probability, I shonld have been consigned to | 
keep company with the many other members of 
that nnburied guild of death. It is not essential | 
for me to describe what has been so frequently 
written about ; everybody knows about the weird 
sights of that remarkable habitation of the dead. 
But when I saw it, those standing figures, men 
stricken with death os if in the act of listening 
to a possible sound of voices, or straining to get 
another glint of an approaching light, had only 
been put there a few months before-—they, and 
the wight of others huddled up with their heads 
on their knees, and any quantity of remains, 
bones, and clothes, are cnyraved on my mind 
most vividly. It is all realistic enough to the 
very last degree, At all times, the touch of a 
hand that is still in death is like nothing else; 
and though | have seen other Morgnes and other 
awful sights, the one on the Great St Bernard 
Pass has fitted itself to my memory as distinctly 
us scenes only of yeaterday, Even the trivial 
incidents are here at hand again—-Turco with a 
bone ; what bone? and Pluton growling at him ; 
the pretty Htthe Soldanella trying to push its 
little Javender-coloured parachute through the 
snow, to keep company with the cushioned 
Gentian and the graceful Arabis. And can [ 
forget the old cantonnicr, who, when strength 
had returned to my limbs, and T had wielded 
his pick and shovel removing snow, thankfully 
received my coin as I paid for my invasion of 
his duty, on purpose to teach him some other 
and higher truth?) Or that half-witted Kineherd 
who had not a shred of intelligence about him 
till 1 gave him a few centysimi, and for the 
game purpose? But chiefly, yes, above all, the 
transcendent kinduess of the clarandier of the | 
monastery deserves record? His personal atten: | 


tion was unremitting—in fuct, it was from him | 


that I learnt more than I knew before what an | 
unusual case mine had been, and that recovery | 
had but seldom rewarded their efforts under | 
similar circumstances, Hence the day in my | 


holiday notes is rightly headed, ‘an eventful 





day.’ 

When I commenced this paper, my idea was | 
to compare that intense longing for sleep with 
another incident of a far more appalling nature, 
when, with intense vividness of sight, I was 
hurling down the snow-slopes of a mountain near 
Monte Rosa right into the jaws of death. But | 
I must ‘hark back to the title—‘Is death from 
intense cold painless?’ I have stated the cir- 
cumstances which led up as causes to my dis- 
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in order to help others to hope that, in the case 
of Mr Mackonochie and of many a one besides 
who may have perished like him, death from 
intense cold may be at all events painless, 





THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER X.—A PECULIAR POSITION, 


THE prisoner had been sitting upon the sawdust 
about an hour, when the door opened again, and 
the two men entered, one bearing a bundle of 
blankets and a couple of pillows, the other a tray 
with a large cup oi hot cotfee and a plate of bread 
and butter. 

‘There, you see we shan’t starve you,’ said the 
first man; ‘and you can make yourself a bed 
with these when you ’ve done,’ 

‘Will you leave me a light?’ 

‘No,’ says the man with a laugh. * Wild sort 
of lads like you are not fit to trust with lights. 
Good-night, 

The door of the inner cellar was closed and 
bolted, for it was not like ours, a simple arch ; 
and then the outer cellar door was shut as well; 
andl Mr Barclay sat for hours reprvaching him- 
self for his infatuation, befere, wearied out, he 
lay down and fell asleep. How the time had 
gone, he could not tell, but he woke up suddenly, 
to find that there was a light in the cellar, and 
the two men were looking down at him. 

‘That's right—wake up,’ says the principal 
speaker, ‘and put on those. 

‘But’ bezan Mr Barclay, as the man pointed 
to some rough clothes. 

‘Put on those togs, confound you!’ ericd the 
fellow fiercely, ‘or’ 

He tapped the butt of a pistol; and there was 
that in the man’s manner which showed that he 
was ready to use it. 

There was nothing for it but to obey; and in 
a few minutes the prisoner stood up unbound and 
in recular workman's dress. 

‘That’a right,’ said his jailer. ‘Now, come 
along; and I warn you once for all, that if you 
break faith and attempt to call out, you die, as 
sure as your nume’s Barclay Drinkwater !’ 

Mr Barclay felt as if he was stunned; and, half 
led, half pushed, he was taken into what had 
once been the pantry, but was now a curious- 
looking place, with a bricked round well in the 
iniddle, while on one side was fixed a large pair of 
blacksmith’s forge bellows, connected with a zine 
pipe which went right down into the well. 

‘What does all this mean?’ he said. ‘What 
are you goiny to do?’ 

‘Wait, and you’ll see,’ was all the reply he 
could get; and he stared round in amazement at 
the heaps of new clay that had been dug out, the 
piles of old bricks which had evidently been 
obtained by pulling down partition walls some- 
where in the house, the lower part of which 
seemed, as it were, being transformed by work- 








men. Lastly, there were oil-lamps and a pile of 
cement, the material for which was obtained 
from a barrel marked * Flour.’ 


The man called Ned was better, and joined 
them there, the three being evidently prepared 


comfiture~-what my delighted feelings were—how ; for work, in which Mr Barclay soon found that 
that | he was to participate, and <t this point he made a 


Ona ee 

‘Look here,’ he said ; ‘I demand an explanation. 
What does all this mean ?’ 

‘Are you ready for work?’ cried the leader of 

the little gang, seizing him by the collar menac- 
ingly. 
‘You people have obtained possession of this 
house under false pretences, and you have made 
the place an utter wreck. I insist on knowing 
what it means.’ 

‘You do—do you?’ said the man, thrusting 
him back, and holding him with his shoulders 
against a pile of bricks. ‘Then, once for all, I 
tell you this : vou ’ve got to work here along with 
us in silence, and hard too, or else be shut up in 
that cellar in darkness, and half-starved till we 
set you free.’ 

‘The police shall’ 

‘O yes—all right. 
you going to do it?’ 

‘Easily enough, Il call for help, and’ 

‘Do,’ said the man, taking a small revolver 
from his breast. ‘Now, look here, Mr Drink- 
water; men like us don’t enter upon such an 
enterprise as this without being prepared for 
consequences. They would be very serious for 
us if they were found out. Nobody saw vou 
come in where you were not asked, and when 
you came to insult my friend’s wile. 

‘Wife?’ exclaimed Mr Barclay, for the word 
almost took his breath away. 

‘Yes, sir, wife; and it might happen that the 
gallant husband had an accident with you. We 
can dig holes, you sec. Perhaps we might put 
somebody in one and cover him up.—-Now, you 
understand. Behave yourself, and you shall come 
to no harm ; but play any tricks, and Look 
here, my lads; show our new labourer what you 
have in your pockets.’ 

‘Not now,’ they said, tapping their breasts. 
*He’s going to work.’ 

Mr Barclay, as he used to say afterwards, felt 
as if he was in a dream, and without another word 
went down the ladder into the well, which was 
about ten feet deep, and found himself facing the 
opening of a regular egg-shaped drain, carefully 
bricked round, and seemingly securely though 
roughly made. 

‘Way to Tom Tiddler’s ground,’ said the man 
who had followed him.—‘ Now, then, take that 
light and this spade. I’Il follow with a basket ; 
and you’ve got to clear out the bricks and earth 
that brok, 'oose yesterday.’ 

Mr Barclay looked in at the drain-like passage, 
Which was just high enough for a man to crawl 
along easily, and saw that at one ‘side a zinc pipe 
was carried, being evidently formed in lengths of 
about four feet, Joined one to the other, but for 
what purpose, in his confused state, he could not 
make out. 

What followed seemed like a part of a dream, in 
which, after crawling a long way, at first down- 
wards, and then, with the passage sloping upwards, 
he found his farther progress stopped by a 
quantity-of loose stones and crumbled down earth, 
upon which, by the direction of the man who 
followed close behind, he set down a astrong- 
smelling oil lamp, filled the basket pushed to him, 
and realised for the first time in his life what 
must be the life of a miner toiling in the bowels of 
the earth. | | 

At first it was intensely hot, and the lamp 





Tell the police. How are 
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burned dimly; but soon after he could hear a 
low hissing noise, and a pleasant cool stream of © 
air began to fill the place ; the heat grew:Pass, the 
light burned more brightly, and he understood . 
what was the meaning of the bellows and the long 
zine tube. . | 

For a full hour he laboured on, wondering at 
times, but for the most part, feeling completely 
stunned by the novelty of his position. He filled 
baskets with the clay and bricks, and by degrees 
cleared away the heap before him, after which he 
had to give place to the man who had been 
injured, but who now crept by both the occupants 
of the passage, a feat only to be accomplhshed 
after they had both lain down upon their faces. 

Then the prisoner’s task was changed to that 
of passing bricks and pails of cement, sometimes 
being forced to hold the light while the man deftly 
fitted in bricks, and made up what had been a 
fall, and beyond which the passage seemed to 
continue ten or a dozen feet. 

At intervals the gang broke off work to crawl 
backwards out of the passage to. partake of meals 
which were spread for them in the library. 
These meals were good, and washed down with 
plenty of spirits and water, the two servant-lke 
Women and the so-called Adela waiting on the 
party, everything being a matter of wonder to the 
prisoner, who stared wildly at the well-dressed, 
lady-like, girlish creature who busied herself in 
supplying the wants of the gang of four brick- 
layer-like men. 

At the first meal, Mr Barclay refused food. He 
said that he could not eat; but he drank heartil 
from the glass placed at his side-—water whic 
seemed to him to be flavoured with peculiar coarse 
brandy. But he was troubled with « devouring 
thirst, consequent upon his exertions, and that of 
which he had partaken scemed to increase the 
peculiar dreamy nature of the scene. Whether 
it was Jaudanum or some other drug, we could 
none of us ever say for certain ; but Mr Barclay 
was convinced that, nearly all the time, he was 
kept under the influence of some narcotic, and 
that, in a confused dreamy way, he toiled on in 
that narrow culvert. 

He could keep no aceount of time, for he never 
/ once saw the light of day, and though there were 
intervals for food and rest, they seemed to be at 
various times ; and from the rarity with which he 
heard the faint rattle of some passing vehicle, he 
often thonght that the greater part of the work 
must be done by night. 

At first he felt a kcen sense of trouble con- 
nected with what he looked upon as his disgrace 
and the way he had lowered himself ; but at last 
he worked on like some machine, obedient as a 
‘slave, but hour by hour growing more stupefied, 
even to the extent of stopping short at times and 
' kneeling before his half-tilled basket motionless, 
i till a rude thrust or a blow from a_brickbat 
pees at him roused him to continue his 
' TASK. 
| ‘The drug worked well for his taskmasters, and 
/the making of the mine progressed rapidly, for 
| every one connected therewith seemed in a state 
i of feverish anxiety now to get itdone, 

; And so day succeeded day, and night gave 
' place to night. The two servant-like women went 

baciy on with their work, and fetched provisions 
‘for the household consumption, no tradespeople 
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eave milkman and baker being allowed to call, and then he drew his breath in a catching way 
and they remarked that they never ence found that startled me, for it was as if he was going to 
the area gate unlocked. And while these two; havea fit. But his face was very calm and stern 
women, prim and self-contained, went on with | now, as he says to me gently : ‘ You are right, old 


the cooking and housework and kept the doorstep | friend’—and my heart gave quite a bound—‘ old 


clean, the so-called ‘Miss Adcla Mimprisxs went on | friend.’ 


with the woolwork flowers at the dining-room 


‘ Let’s go to him and save him, master, from his 


window, where she could get most light, and the | sin.’ 


world outside had no suspicion of anything being 
wrony in the staid, old-t 
Sir John Drinkwater’, Even the neighbours on 
either side heard no sound. 

‘What does it all mean?’ Mr Barclay used to 
ask himeclf, and at other times, ‘When shall I 
wake ¢’ for he often persuaded himself that this 
was the troubled dream of a bad attack of fever, 
from which he would awaken some day quite in 
his right mind. Meanwhile, growing every hour 
more machine-like, he worked on and on always 
as if in w dream. 


CHAPTER XL--CONCLUSION, 


IT stood watching Sir John, who seemed nearly 
mad with grief and rage, and a dozen times over 
my lips opened to speak, but without a sound 
being heard. At last he looked up at me and saw 
what I wanted to do, but which respect kept 
back. 

‘Well,’ he suid, ‘what do you propose doing ?’ 

I remained silent for a mornent, and then, feel- 
ing that even if he was offended, I was dving 
right, I sid to him what was in my heart, 

‘Sir John, I never married, and I never had a 
gon, Jt’s all a mystery to me.’ 

‘Man, you are saved from a curse!’ he cried 
fiercely. 

‘No, dear master, no,’ 1 suid, as I laid my hand 
upon his arm, ‘You don’t believe that. I only 
wanted to say that if 1 had had a boy—a fine, 
handsome, brave lad like Mr Barclay’ 

‘Fine !—brave !’ he says contemptuously. 

Who had never done a thing wrong, or been 
disobedient in any way till he fell into temptation 
that was too strong for him’ 

‘Bah! L could have forgiven that. But for 
him to have turned thief !? 

I was silent, for his words seemed to take away 
my breath. 

‘Man, man!’ he erie], ‘how could you be such 
an idiot as to write that document and leave it 
where it could be found }° 

*I did it for the best, sir, [said humbly. 

‘Best? The worst,’ he cried. ‘No, no; I can- 
not forgive. Disgrace or no disgrace, ] must have 
in the police,’ 

‘No, no, no!’ I cried piteously. ‘He is your 
own son, Sir John, your own son; and it is that 
wretched woman who haa driven him mad.’ 

‘Mad? Burdon, mad? No; it is something 
worse,’ ; 

‘But it is not too late,’ I said humbly, 

‘Yea, too late—too late. 1 disown him. He is 
no longer son of mine.’ 

‘And you sit there in that dining-room every 
night, Sir John,’ I said, ‘with all us servants 
gathered round, and read that half a chapter and 
then say, “As we forgive them that trespass 
against us” Sir John—master—he is your own 
eon, and I love him as if he was my own.’ 
here wasn’t a sound in that place for a minute, 








‘fashioned house opposite | desperate, and taken by surprise. 


‘Two weak o]d men, Burdon, and him strong, 
My good 
fellow, what would follow then ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sir John. I can only see one 
thing, and that is, that we should have done our 
auty by the lad. Let’s leave the rest to Him.’ 

ie drew a long deep breath. 

‘Yes,’ he says. ‘Come along,’ 

We went back in the darkness to the cellar door 
and listened; but all seemed very still, and I 
turned the key in the patent Bramah lock without 
asound, We went in, and stood there on the saw- 
dust, with that hot smell of burnt oil seeming to 
get stronger, and there was a faint light in the 
inner cellar now, and a curious rustling panting 
sound. We crept forward, one on each side of the 
opening ; and as we looked in, my hand went 
down on one of the sherry bottles in the bin by 
my arm, and it made a faint click, which sounded 
quite loud. 

I forgot all about Sir John; I didn’t even 
know that he was there, as I stared in from the 
dlarkness at the scene before me. They—I say 
they, for the whispering had taught me that there 
was more than one—had got the stone up while 
we had been away. It had been pushed aside on 
to the sawdust, and a soft yellow light shone up 
now out of the hole, showing me my youn 
master, looking so strange and staring-eyed an 
ghastly, that L could hardly believe 1t was he. 
But it was, sure enough, though dressed in rough 
workman's clothes, and stained and daubed with 
clay. 

It wasn’t that, though, which took my atten- 
tion, but his face; and as I looked, I thought 
of what had been said a little while ago in m 

lace, and I felt it was true, and that he was ar 
{fe had just crept up out of the hole, when he 
uttered a low groan and sank down on his knees, 
and then fell sidewise across the hole in the floor. 
He was not there many moments before there 
was a low angry whispering ; he seemed to be 
heaved up, and a big workman-looking fellow 
came struggling up till he sat on the sawdust 
with his legs in the hole, and spoke down to some 
one. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said. ‘The chests are here ; 
but the fool has fainted away. Quick! the lamp, 
and then the tools.’ 

He bent down and took a smoky oil lamp that 
was handed to him, and I drew a deep breath, 
for the sound of his voice had seemed familiar ; 
but the light which shone on his face made me 
sure in spite of his eg clothes and the beard he 
had grown. It was Edward Gunning, our old 
servant, who was discharged for being too fond of 
drink, turned bricklayer once again. | 

As he took the lamp, he got up, held it above 
his head, looked round, and then, with a grin of 
satisfaction at the sight of the chests, stepped 
softly toward the opening into the outer cellar, 
where Sir John and I were watching, = | 

It didn’t take many moments, and I hardly 
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know now how it happened, but I just saw young 
Mr Barclay lying helpless on the sawdust, another 
head appearing at the hole, and then, with the 
light fall upon it, Edward Gunning’s face being 
thrust out of the opening into the cellar where 
we were, and his eyes gleaming curiously before 
they seemed to shut with a snap. For, all at 
once—perhaps it was me being a butler and so 
used to wine—my hand closed upon the neck of 
one of those bottles, which rose up sudden-like 
above my head, and came down with a crash upon 
that of this wretched man. 

There was a crash; the splash of wine; the 
splintering of glass; the smell of sherry—fine old 
sherry, yellow scal—and I stood for a moment 
with the bottle neck and some sawdust in my 
hand, startled by the yell the man gave, by the 
heavy fall, and the sudden darkness which had 
come upon us. 

Then-—I suppose it was all like a flash—I had 
rushed to the inner cellar and was dragging the 
slab over the hole, listening the while to a hollow 
rustling noise which ended as I got the slab across 
and sat on it to keep it down. 

‘Where are you, Burdon?’ says Sir John. 

‘Here, sir !'—Quick! A light.’ 

I heard him hurry off; and it seemed an hour 
before he came back, while I sat listening to a 
terrible moaning, and smelling the spilt sherry 
and the oily knocked-out lamp. Then Sir John 
came in, quite pale, but looking full of fight, and 
the first thing he did was to stoop down over 
Edward Gunning and take a pistol from his 
breast. ‘You take that, Burdon,’ he said, ‘and 
use it if we are attacked.’ 

‘Which we sha’nt be, Sir John, if you help me 
to get this stone back in its place.’ 

He set the lamp on one of the chests and lent a 
hand, when the stone dropped tightly into its 
place ; and we dragged a couple of chests across, 
side by side, before turning to youny Mr Barclay, 
who lay there on his side as if asleep. 

‘Now,’ says Sir John, as he laid his hand upon 
the young man’s collar and dragged him over on 
to his back, ‘1 think we had better hand this 
fellow over to the police.’ 

‘The doctor, you mean, sir. Look at him.’ 

TI needn’t have bade him look, for Sir John was 
already doing that. 

It was a doctor that I fetched and not the police, 
for Mr Barclay lay there quite insensible, and 
smelling ac if he had taken to eating opium, while 
Ned Gunning had so awful a cut across his temple 
that he would soon have bled to death. 

The doctor came and dressed the rascal’s wounds 
as he was laid in my pantry; but he shook his 
head over Mr Barclay, and with reason ; for two 
months had passed away before we got him down 
to Dorking, and saw his pale face beginning to 
et something like what it was, with Miss Virginia, 
orsziving and gentle, always by his side. 

But I’m taking a very big jump, and saying 
nothing about our going across to the house 
Opposite as soon as it was daylight, to find the 
door open and no one there; while the state of 
that basement and what we saw there, and the 
artfulness of the people, and the labour they had 
given in driving that age right under the 
road as true as a die, filled me with horror, and 
cost Sir John five hundred pounds 


. Why, their measurements and calculations were 
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61 
as true as true; and if it hadn’t been for me 
mhissing that paper—which, of course, it was 
Edward Gunning who stole it—those scoundrels 
would have carried off that golden incubus as sure 
as we were alive. But they didn’t get it; and 
they had gone off scot-free, aif but our late foot- 
wan, who had concussion of the brain in the 
hospital where he was took, Sir John saying that 
he would let the poor wretch get well before he 
handed him over to the police. 

But, bless you, he never meant to. He was 
too pleased to get Mr Barclay back, and tuo find 
that he hadn’t the least idea about the golden 
incubus being in the cellar; while as to the poor 
jad’s sorrow about his madness and that wretched 
woman, who was Ned Gunning’s wife, it was 
pitiful to see. 

The other scoundrels had got away; and all at 
once we found that Gunning had discharged him- 
self from the hospital; and by that time the 
house over the way was put straight, the builder 
telling me in confidence that he thought Sir John 
must have been mad to attempt to make such a 
passaze as that to connect his property without 
consulting a regular business man. That was the 
morning when he got his cheque for the repairs, 
and the passage—which he called ‘Drink water's 
Folly ’—haid disappeared. 

Time went on, and the golden incubus went on 
too—that is, to a big bank in the Strand, for we 
were at Dorking now, where those young people 
spent a deal of time in the open air; aud Mr 
Barclay used to say he could never forgive him- 
self; but his father did, and so did some one 
else, 

Who did? 

Why, you don’t want telling that. Heaven 
bless her sweet face! And bless him, too, for a 
fine young fellow! as strong—ay, and as weak, 
too, of course—as any man. 

Dear, dear, dear! I’m pretty handy to eighty 
now, and Sir Jolin just one year ahead; and I 
often say to myself, as I think of what men will 
do for the sake of a pretty face—likewise for the 
sake of gold: ‘This is a very curious world.’ 
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THE Bureau of Statistics in Berlin has recently 
issued some curious information with regard to 
the number of steam-envines in use in the chief 
countries of the world, and the amount of motive- 
force which they represent. The United States 
stand first with a total horse-power of seven and 
a half millions; next comes Britain with half 
a million less; Germany has four and a half 
millions; France, three millions; and Austria, a 
million and a half. In these figures, the motive- 

wer of the locomotives, which number one 
vundred and five thousand throughout the world, 
is not included. They represent collectively a 
total of three million horse-power. Summarising 
these figures, and remembering that a steam horse- 
power is equal to the power of three actual horses, 
and that the strength of a living horse is equal to 
that of seven men, we arrive at the following 
result: the steam-engines of the world do the 
work of double its working population. 

A large number of ornithologists assembled the 
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other day in a London saleroom to bid for the 
possession of an egg of the great auk ; and it was 
finally knocked down for the sum of one hundred 
and sixty guineas, The reason why this sea-bird’s 
egg commanded such a bigh price is found in the 
circumetance that ‘here are only sixty-six eggs 


known to exist, and the certainty that no more | 
For the great auk, plentiful ; 


will de produced, 
enough in past times, has, throuzh its own help- 


lessness and the greed of man, become extinet. | 
of 


It was, unfortunately, without the power 
flight, and this not because of any structural 


peculiarity of its wings, but simply on account | 


of the diminutive size of those wings rela- 
tively to the bulk and weight of the body. 
With a total Jength of about three 


six inches in extent. The usual means of escape 
from its enemies were denied jt, and it has 
ceased to exist. The last specimen of this bird 
secn alive was taken in the sea off St Kilda iu 
1821. 

Like many other industries, the work of bottle- 
making has of late years suffered so much from 
foreign competition that i¢ has almost been driven 


from this country, Germany and Belgium being the : 
It is hoped, however, that the ; 


largest producers, 
lost industry may he again revived here, these 
hopes being founded upon a lately invented 
machine, which will turn out bottles far more 
expeditiously than they can be made by hand, and 
ata tithe of the cost. This machine is the inven- 
tion of Mr Howard M. Ashley, and is being 
worked at the glass manufactory of Messrs Sykes, 
Macvay, & Co, of Castleford, In this machine 
the molten glasa is poured inte a mould, aud the 
application of air under pressure distends the glass 
and canses it to fill the interior of that mould, 
It is believed that when this machine is complete 
with six or eight moulds, it will be possible by it 
to make twenty-four bottles per minute. 
Rear-admiral Colomb, writing to the Times in 
allusion to a recent disastrous collision in the 
Channel, calls attention to the present very defee- 
tive methods of signalling at sea, and points out 
how impossible it often is for one ship to ascer- 
tain the intentions of another. He mentions one 
thing whieh is not generally known-- namely, that 
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feet, this 
curious biped had wings which measured but 


‘has excited a great deal of attention. 


(Jary, 28, 1888. 


contains at different times. It has already been 
noted that on the occasion of certain earth-dis- 
turbances at the beginning of December last, there 
was a marked increase in the issue of gas at many 
collieries. 

In February last, it was reported that Dr Klein 
had established the fact that milch cows suffered 
, sornctimes from an eruptive complaint identical 
with scarlet fever, and that milk pees such cows 
{ would prove a source of infection for that dis- 
ease. The Agricultural a iakee recognising the 
serious import of this alleged discovery, and its 

robable injury to dairy-farming, instructed Pro- 
, feasor Crookshank, of the Bacteriological Labora- 
; tory at King’s College, to make an independent 
jinquiry into the matter. This gentleman now 
| reports that there is no connection whatever 
| between the disease of the cow and scarlet fever. 
| But he has made the curious discovery, that the 
| eruptive disease of the udder of the animal which 
} was thus suspected ia in reality true cowpox, an 
(ailment common enough in this country in the 
time of Jenner, but which has since entirely dis- 
| 
| 


mete. ete! 


y 


‘appeared. The recurrence of this disease is not 
only interesting, but unportant, as furnishing once 
more a source of true vaccine lymph. 
: The old plan of using an endless railway to 
embrace the wheels of vehicles which have to 
| traverse soft soil or swampy situations, has lately 
i been revived by Mr William Fender of Buenos 
Ayres, The method, as before tried, did not 
prove satisfactory ; but Mr Fender has made 
several improvements in the system, by which 
| difficulties have been made to disappear. The 
| railway consists of a chain of flat alabs of hard- 
i wood, which are riveted between thin stev] plates, 
;and are linked together, The chain embraces the 
| wheels, so that, as they turn, the blocks form 
I themselves into a railway in front of them. The 
i system has been used with great success in cart- 
ing beetroot over swampy grounds in the neizh- 
| bourhood of Berlin; and it is thought that it 


} 
4 


' may be profitably employed in ordinary ploughing 


{ operations with a single engine, superseding the 
‘double system which is new common in this 
' country. 


| ‘The recent discovery of gold in North Wales 
It seeins 


the Board of Trade forbid the mercantile marine | that Mr Morgan, who owns land in the Mawddach 


to use that system of speech by sigaal which has 
been for a long time common to every navy in the 
world, He also pleads tor some signal which will 
not only attract attention to ‘distress, but will 
aleo indicate to some extent the nature of that 
distress. 

The North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers some time back appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the suspected connec- 
tion between earth-tremors and the issue of gas in 
mines. This Committee have recently given in 
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Valley, Dolgelly, was long ago impressed with the 
| opinion that gold existed at this spot in large 
; quantities ; but he was determined that he would 
i publish no report of the circumstance until he 
lcould aetually produce ingots of the precious 
metal, But rumours of the works which he 
:eaused to be carried out quickly got abroad, and 
'as contradictory statements were promulgated, 
'he has taken the wise course 0 apapiehing 
the real facts. We now learn that Mr Morgan 
i} has had about one hundred men at work for 


their Report upon the subject. Earthquake dis-} several months, and that by their aid many 
turbances in distant parts of the world were found | thousands of tons of stone richly laden with 
to correspond in date with irregular and per-' gold are ready for treatment. A great part of 
turbent movements at Marsden, where the observa-/| this earth is estimated to yield six ounces of 
tions were made. The seismograph used in the) gold to the ton, and it is believed that the mine 
experiments was of a somewhat imperfect kind, | 
and it is to be replaced by a better one which has! world. Mr Morgan believes that there are fifty 
been devised by Professor Ewing of the University | other sites in Wales alone where gold will be found 
_ College, Dundee. In continuing the experiments, | in paying quantities. It is worth while to remem- 
athe return-air from the mines will be examined, | ber that 


“*h a view to note the percentage of gas which it { Wales, in England, and in Scotland; but the worka 


now in operation is one of the richeat in the 


ss has been found in former times in. 


Jan. ly ima} 
have been abandoned because the metal could not 
be recovered in paying quantities, But now that 
improved methods of amalgamation have been 
discovered, it may be worth the while of spec 
lators to reopen some of these abandoned works. 

A curious method of preventing railway colli- 
sions has been invented by an Austrian engineer. 
The apparatus consists of a pilot-vehicle worked 
by electricity, and running at some distance in 
front of the train, its movements being under the 
control of the engine-driver. The advanced lorry 
is fitted with glass vessels containing mercury con- 
tacts, so that if these should be broken by collision 
with anything on the line, the interruption of the 
current thus caused is made to act on the vacuum 
brake, and so bring the train behind to a stand- 
still, The plan seems to be an ingenious one, but 
rather too complicated for adoption on our busy 
lines of railway. 

M. Pasteur has made a curious sugvestion with 
regard to eradicating the rabbit plague in Aus- 
tralia, a suggestion which has been prompted by 
the offer of a handsome reward by the government 
to the discoverer of some means of stamping out 
the pest. His remedy seems on the face of it to be 
rather a cruel one, but perhaps not more cruel 
really than many other methods which have been 
suggested. He believes that an attempt should 
be made to introduce a disease among rabbits, 
which would, he thinks, quickly exterminate them. 
There is a malady known as hen-cholera, and 
poultry-yards have sometimes been devastated by 
an epidemic of this kind. He believes that the 
saine fute would befall the rabbits if the disease 
could be carried into their burrows. He suggests 
that a movable fence should be placed round 
a certain space frequented by the animals, and 
food tainted with germs of hen-cholera should be 
put within the enclosure. By this means the 
poor rabbits would catch the disease and infect all 
their neighbours. The disease in question is inno- 
cuous to domestic quadrupeds, and we suppose 
the fowls must take their chance. 

Mr C. F. Henwood recently read an interesting 
paper at the Royal United Service Institution on 
the Fouling of Ships. As a method of prevention 
of this fouling, which, as we all know, causes so 
much loss of speed and expense in dry docking 
for removal of deposits, he advocates the use of a 
zinc sheathing for steel and iron ships. The com- 
bined metals, by setting up a galvanic action, 
would prevent the barnacles and other marine 
creatures attaching themselves to the submerged 
part of the ship, for the zinc would be constantly 
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dissolving away in the form of oxide, leaving a. 


fresh and clean surface. 

A large building of novel construction has 
recently been erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
has a frontage of forty feet, and consists of eight 


floors, an unusual height for a London building, . 


which at once attracts attention. 


But its novel: 


feature is in its general construction. Its founda- . 
tion consists of a solid block of concrete three feet ; 


in thickness, which may be supposed to shut out 


all dangers from imperfect drainage, and upon this | - 
solid foundation the building has been reared in 
moulded concrete. The walls of the floors are of : 


the same construction, being tied together by iron 
bars embedded in the material, so that they re- 
present no source of danger in case of fire. But 


‘ 


i 


its orien. 
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intended that no insurance shall be effected on it, 
as being quite unnecessary. The only woodwork 
used in the building is for the doors, window- 


frames, the lift, and the handrail of the staircase. 
The building is faced with Doulton stone, and it 
has a number of atrong-ro@ms fitted with iron 
doors. 
said to be not much in excess of that ordinarily 
employed. 


The cost of this method of construction is 


So many reputed methods of curing consump- 


tion have at different times been published, 
raising false hopes in the minds of the victims 
of that distressing malady, that we feel some 
hesitation 
ate according to an American scientific paper, 
the 
to be of real benefit to sufferers. 
had previously been made at certain glassworks 
that the use of hydrofluoric acid—which we may 
remind our readers is used for etching glass—had 
a very favourable effect upon those workmen 
who were suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
From this circumstance M. Garcin was induce 
to try the experiment of submitting his patients 
to an atmosphere containing this acid. 
method is to enclose the sufferers for an hour 
every day in a small chamber charged with air 
mixed with the vapour from the acid, the 
strength of the charge being regulated according 
to whether they are but slightly attacked, or 
whether they are seriously affected with the 
disease. 


In giving publication to another. 


method of M. Garcin has been proved 


Observations 


His 


The effect of this treatment is said to 
be most satisfactory, the attacks of coughing 


diminishing in frequency, the appetite improv- 
ing, and the terrible night-sweats disappearing 


altogether. It is to be hoped that further experi- 
ments will demonstrate the value of this new 
remedy. 


Great interest, has been aroused lately by the 


report that a periodic stur called the ‘Star of 
Bethlehem? has been visible in the heavens ; and 
the star is said to have a period of three hundred 
and fifteen years. 
most shadowy foundation. 
three hundred years back such a star was asserted 


This report rests upon the 
It is true that some 


to have appeared in Cassiopeia with the period 


named, but the observation has not been endorsed 


by any modern astronomer. But at this time 
the name ‘Star of Bethlehem’ has been curiously 


assigned to Venus, which planet, during the past 


December, has been placed so favourably for 

observation, that in the early morning sky if has 

formed a very beautiful object. The mistake has 

been widespread, and it is impossible to trace 

Seatoste en btabe 

never found in a wild state in flat or damp situa- 
tions, it is far from being a native of very high | 
regions. Dalla Torre certainly gives it a range up 
to four thousand or more feet; but it would seem” 
to be very doubtful whether it ever actually occurs. 
at such an elevation. It would perhaps be more 
correct to describe it as essentially a sub-Alpine 
plant, and in no way capable of supporting a 
very extreme degree of cold, or of flourishing 
under conditions greatly different from those it 
meets with in our gardens. The localities 
where it is most at home are woods or coppices 
which have a gentle slope to the south. or west. 


: in reality the building is fireproof, and it ig} It likes a certain amount of shade, but not too 
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the canvas bag with oakum. The apparatus is 
strongly made, and is very cheap; and from 
letters which we have seen testifying as to the 
benefits which accrue from its use, it is evident 
that it is a piece of apparatus which every ship 
should carry. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from Mr Gerson Trier, 35 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 

We may also mention that the Board of Trade 
have recently issued a circular memorandum on 
the use of oi] at sea for modifying the effect 
of breaking waves. This circular mentions the 
various successful experiments which have been 
made, an pives detailed directions as to the best 
method of applying the oil under varied circum- 
stances, The een and thickest oils are recom - 
mended as being the most effectual; but their 
action is much retarded in eold weather, when 
of course they conveal to some extent. Refined 
kerosene is all but useless for the purpose ; erude 
petroleum should only be nsed when nothing else is 
available ; “but al} animal and vegetable oils, seh 
as waste oil from the envines, have grent effect.’ 

An interesting calculation has been lately made 
by Professor Rogers of Washington. He tella us 
that the dynamic power of a single pound of 
good steam-coal is equivalent to the work of a 
man for one day ; Mires tons of the same coal 
will represent a man’s labour for twenty years ; 
and one square mile of a seam of coal having a 
depth of four feet only will represent as much 
work as a million men can perform in twenty 
years, Such calculations as these may serve to 
remind us how very wasteful our methods of 
burning fuel must be, in spite of all that has 
been done by engineers in the way of economy. 


KITCHEN BOILERS AND FROST. 


Tae return of winter and ita attendant discom- 
forta forms an apology for dwelling briefly on 
that source of anxiety in many households when 
froet seta in-—-the water-supply, and the possible 
risk of accident from derangement of the domes- 
tic hot-water system. The careful housekeeper, 
thouch cheered by the advent of seasonable 
weather, with clean roads and clear, crisp atmo- 
sphere, yet regards the kitchen boiler with | 
anxiety, and not without reason, for, as a writer 
on this subject has pointed out, in ten days of 
a recent January, ‘no fewer than forty explosions 
of household boilers were recorded in the public: 
pers, killing twelve persons, and seriously - 
injuring more than a score of others.’ In some 
instances, explosion is so dreadad. that we he. 
The North of England Institute of Mining ane 
Mechanical Engineers some time back appointed ¢ 
Jommittee to inquire into the siispeteall 


mines, 
their Report upon the subject. 
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The immediate cause of disaster is that, during 
the night, the pipes leading inte the boiler become 
frozen; and on the fire being relighted in the 
morning, steam is generated, which, being unable 
to escape, imcreases in pressure until explo- 
sion results, It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out, or too repeatedly insisted on, that 
the remedy for all such disaster is to provide 
every boiler with a reliable safety-valve, which 
shall relieve the pressure of steam before the 
ultimate strength of the boiler is approached. 
No locomotive, marine, or other class of engineer- 
ing boiler is constructed without one, if not two 
thoroughly efficient safety-valves. It is difficult 
to understand why a similar custom should not 
hold in the manufacture of household boilers. 

Into the question of the particular make of 


safety-valve most suitable for the purpose now |, 


under discussion, we do not propose to enter ; 
many excellent patterns now hold the market, 
leaving nothing to be desired both as regards 
efficiency and cost, the outlay for which, includ- 
ing fixing, &c., is about one pound—a small sum 


compared with the discomfort, to say nothing of © 


ossible injury to life, limb, and property, arising 
from explosion. 


: , oa 
The main points in a safety-valve are, that it 


shonld be simple in construction, with as few 
wasting parts as possible ; 
out of order; should act readily at all times; and 
should be so placed that it can be inspected with- 
out difficulty from time to time. 


‘MY HOUSE IS LEFT UNTO ME DESULATE, 


A Litt Le while, you tell me, but a little while, 
And I shall be where my beloved are ; 

And with your eyes all large with faith, you say, 
‘Thy dear ones have not journeyed very far.’ 


‘Not very far.’ I say it o’er and o'er, 

Till on mine ear mine own voice strangely falls, 
Like some mechanic utterance that repeats 

A weaningless refrain to empty walls. 


‘Not very far ;’ but measured hy my grief, 
A distance mensureless as my despair, 

When, from the dreams that give them back to me, 
I wake to find that they have journeyed there ! 


‘Not very far.” Ah me! the spirit has 

Had its conjectures since the first man slept ; 
But, O the heart, it knoweth its own Joss, 

And death is death, as "twas when Rachel wept ! 
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turbances in distant parts of the world were founc 3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, AL. Manv- 


to correspond in date with irregular and per 
turbent movements at Marsden, where the observa. 
tions were made, The seismograph used in the, 
experiments was of a somewhat imperfect kind 


and it is to be replaced by a better one 


College, Dandee. 
nthe return-air from the mines will be examined 


‘th a view to note the percentage of gas which i: 
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EARLY BLOSSOMS. 


Tue ‘firstling of the infant year’ is undoubtedly 
the snowdrop. There is, or used to be, a popular 
belief that it ought to be in bloom by the 2d of 
February ; but, in an ordinary year, this can 
seldom be the case, and then only under excep- 
tional circumstances of culture or of situation. 
The idea itself is traceable to the times before 
the Reformation. The inhabitants of the conven- 
tual establishments of those days had, among the 
employments of their leisure hours, amused them- 
selves in constructing a sort of floral calendar. 
According to this, some special flower was con- 
sidered appropriate, and assigned to each day in 
the year ; while many were looked upon as sacred 
to certain personages. The snowdrop was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and the day which was 
ascribed to it in the calendar was the Feast of 
Candlemas or Purification—otherwise, the 2d of 
February. It was consequently much cultivated 
in the gardens attached to convents and monas- 
teries, whence, in the natural order of things, it 
would pass to those of the rich, and thence to 
those of the peasants and cottagers. It is in this 
way that the snowdrop has established itself in one 
or two places in England and Scotland, and given 
rise to the impression that it is really indigenous 
to the British Isles. This would seem, however, 
not to be the case. The places where it is found 
are nearly always in the neighbourhood of villages 
or country-houses; while, in a great many cases, 
the former vicinity of an abbey or other religious 
institution is either a fact well known or probable. 
It is doubtful if the snowdrop was ever really wild 
here, although there is no record, as in the case of 
many flowers, of when it was imported, or from 
what country the roots were first brought to 
England. 


| where the snowdrop is truly indigenous—Switzer- 

land and the Rhine provinces. The statement in 
some French botanical works that it is found in 
France, must be received with caution. The 
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There would seem to be only two parts of Europe | 


which have a gentle slope to the south or west. |) 





: ui localities assigned to it are those which appear to 
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be the most unlikely—namely, the west and the 
south. The flora, however, of Southern France 
is so entirely unlike that of our more northern 
latitudes, and so thoroughly characteristic of 
a warmer region, that it seems improbable that 
u plant like the snowdrop could find a place 
in it. The explanation here is probably the 
same as in the case of England: the plant has 
strayed from cultivation, and, possibly, in one 
or two localities, become perfectly naturalised. 
There is only one other snowdrop known to 
botanists besides our garden friend, and that isa 
kind which is found in the Asiatic provinces of | 
Russia and Turkey. It does not greatly differ in } 
shape or size from its European cousin, but having 
six outer leaves where our species has only three, 
it could not well be the proyenitor of those known 
to us. The original habitat, then, of our snow- 
drop must be sought for in Europe, and it is very 
probable that Switzerland was the land of its 
birth, Professor Dalla Torre’s Flora of the Alps 
gives it as ‘locally abundant’ on some of the 
meadows and slopes of that mighty chain ; and in } 
those spots it is very evident that it could be no 
waif from cultivation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
snowdrop is an Alpine plant, in the strict sense of | 
the term. The impression that it is the hardest | 
of flowers, and, on the first approach of spring, 
rears its tiny head from under the snow and close 
up to the snow-line, is erroneous. Although it is } 
never found in a wild state in flat or damp situa- 
tions, it is far from being a native of very high 
regions. Dalla Torre certainly gives it a range up {j 
to four thousand or more feet; but it would seem | 
to be very doubtful whether it ever actually occurs | 
at such an elevation. It would perhaps be more | 
correct to describe it as essentially a sub-Alpine 
plant, and in no way capable of supporting a 
very extreme degree of cold, or of flourishing } 
under conditions greatly different from those it |} 
meets with in our gardens. The localities | 
where it is most at home are woods or coppices | 


It likes a certain amount: of shade, but not too | 
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cold a shade-—just sufficient to afford shelter fronr 


the cutting winds of spring—and must have as 
much warmth as can be derived from the direct 
raya of the sun during some hours of the day, os 
well as from a protected position. If left to itscli 
under these conditiow, 1t will not only increase 
and multiply at a rapid rate, but the flowers will 
also be Jarger and more fragrant than any which 
ean be produced by the most careful cultivation in 
a parden. 

The snowdrop being essentially a northern 
flower, was unknown to the ancients,  Lin- 
micue, consequently, when he came to arrange his 
‘Systema, found no classical name ready to his 
hand, but had to invent one for himself. He took 
the two Greek words signifying ‘milk’ and 
‘flower, and out of them made the compound 
galanthus, while to this he added the Latin epi- 
thet nivalis, ‘snowy,’ or ‘belonging to the snow.’ 
As a plant, then, of entirely modern lineage, 
and, so to say, & parvenu among flowers, it was 
Impossible for the snowdrop to have attached 
to it any of those poetical legends with which 
the Greeks were accustomed to associate some 
of the best known flowers. There is, it is 


truc, a Jevend connected with it, but it evi- 
dently belongs to the middle ages, and is, appa-: 


rently, of monastic origin. It states that ‘one 
day after the Fall, Eve stood in paradise lamenting 
the barronness of the earth, which no longer pro- 
duced vegetation, and where no flowers grew, An 
ange), pitying her sad condition, exposed as she 
was to the blinding snow which was falling at 
the time, came down to the earth to try to con- 
sole her. He listened to her complaints; and 
being moved with pity for so much grief, took 
in his hand a flake of the snow, and, breathing 
upon it, bade it take the form of a flower and bud 
and blow. He at the same time added that the 
little blossom should be a sign and a symbol to her 
that the winter was over, and that the sun and the 
summer would soon return. Eve prized her new 
treasure greatly, and praised it more than all the 
flowers which formerly bloomed in paradise. On 
raising her eyes to express her gratitude to the 
angel, he was nowhere to be seen ; but on the 
place where he had stood was a snow-white ring, 
whieh she had no difficulty in recognising as 
composed of snowdrops.” ‘This legend sufficiently 
betrays its northern origin. Independently of the 
snowdrop being unknown in southern or oriental 
countries, the idea of snow falling in those locali- 
ties where the garden of Eden was commonly 
supposed to have been placed, is evidence enough 
that the story was composed by some dweller in 
higher latitudes, 

But if the snowdrop is not gifted with an 
ancient pedigree, its immediate successor, the 
crocus, can, on the contrary, trace its descent to 
the very dawn of history itself. The Greeks, and 
after them the Romans, had an intense liking for 
the taste and scent of saffron, and consequently for 
the flower which produced it, Classical literature 
ia full of affectionate allusions to the crocus, 
Homer makes the couch of Juno ‘soft and close 
with dewy lotus, crocus, and hyacinth,’ a passage 
which is imitated by Milton in the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost. Sophocles saya that on the hill 
-of Colonus ‘there burst into bloom, by the dew 
of heaven, the narcigsus with its beanteous clus- 


tera, and the crocus with its golden ray. Horace 
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tells us that the stages of theatres were strewed 
with crocuses and other flowers; while Juvena! 
hopes that round the tombs of those guardians 
who have done their duty to their wards there 
may ever bloom ‘the fragrant crocus and a per- 
petual spring.’ 

None of our yellow crocuses are of European 
origin; they come to us from the East, and 
ee to be comparatively recent importations. 
‘Cloth-of-Gold,’ for instance, is a native of 
Turkey and the Crimea, while the original home 
of the large yellow crocus is Asia Minor. Many 
other kinds have no doubt been produced by the 
ingenuity of the Dutch gardeners, always skilful 
in their treatment of bulbs. The chief interest 
of the crocus lies, however, in the fact of its 
connection with the saffron of commerce. Twice 
in the course of history this latter drug has 
enjoyed a ges which scems strange to us 
—once under the Greeks and Romans, and again 
in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Saffron itself is nothing more than the 
dried stigmas of a certain purple crocus which 
blossoms in the autumn. It seems originally to 
have been brought from the East. Its name in 
any case is Eastcrn, being, it is said, merely a 
change of the Arabic word sahfardn. The 
Creeks and the Romans, it is true, knew nothing 
of this name, but always used the term crocus 
for saffron. The undoubted fact, however, of its 
having, on itg reappearance in Europe, been 
imported from the East, confirms the tradition or 
notion of its oriental origin. It was, strangely 
enough, the scent which formed its chief attrac- 
tion for the ancients, They regarded it as the most 
delicious of perfumes, and endeavoured to intro- 
duce it on every possible occasion. The floors of 
their hulls and mansions, as also of their theatres, 
were strewed with it; and Pliny in one place 
recommends that the saffron should be bruised, 
in order the better to diffuse its fragrance. Its 
flavour was also greatly appreciated ; and Beck- 
mann says that ‘in the oldest work on Cookery 
which has been handed down to us, and which 
is ascribed to Apicius, ié appears that saffron was 
as much employed in seasoning dishes as for a 
perfume.’ 

With the overthrow, however, of the Roman 
empire, the taste for saffron, and even the plant 
itself, became lost. As to the precise period of its 
re-introduction into Europe, there is some little 
obscurity. Beckmann is of opinion that if was 
brought by the Moors into Spain, founding his 
conjecture on the Arabic derivation of the name. 
Earlier writers, however, all agree that it was 
brought back by the crusaders from the East. 
The first mention of it is, probably, in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 1589. He says that ‘a pilgrim, propos- 
ing to do good to his country, stole a head of 
satfron, and hid the same in his palmer’s staff, 
which he had made hollow before on purpose, and 
so he brought this root into the realm with 
venture of his life ; for, if he had been taken, by 
the law of the country whence it came, he had 
died for the fact... Unfortunately, we have the 
same story, or legend, with regard to the intro- 
duction of silkworms’ eggs, and the probability in 
each case is that the account is untrue. At all 
events, by the beginning of the fifteenth century 
we find it firmly established both in France and 
England. It was so largely cultivated at Walden, 
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in Essex, that the place came to be called, and 
has ever since been known as Saffron-Walden. 
Saffron Hill, in London, also owes its name to the 
fact of large quantities of the plant having been 

rown on the ground which formerly belonged to 
Ely House. It was popular as a perfume, and as 
a seasoning for various dishes; also as a dye. 
Above all, it was popular for medicinal purposes. 
The physicians of the time seem to have looked 
upon it as a veritable elixir vite. They ascribed 
to it every possible virtue under the sun, and 
applied to 16 such grand names as Panacea 
vegetabilis and Aurum philosophorum. Christopher 
Cattan (Geomancie, 1591) says that ‘saffron hath 
power to quicken the spirits, and the virtue 
thereof pierceth by-and-by to the heart, provoking 
laughter and merriness; and they say that these 
properties come by the influence of the sun, unto 
whom it is subject, from whome slic is ayded by 
his subtil nature, bright and swect smelling.’ As 
an accompaniment to cookery, it was much used 
during Lent, its medicinal properties being sup- 
posed to counteract the effects of the spare diet of 
the season. 

By the sixteenth century, saffron had become 
a highly important article of commerce, while 
its high price rendered it a favourite article of 
adulteration. An edict of Henry IL. of France, 
issued in the year 1550, says that ‘for some time 
past a certain quantity of the said saffron has 

en found altered, disguised, and sophisticated 
by being mixed with oil, honey, and other mix- 
tures, in order that the said saffron, which 
is sold by weight, may be rendered heavier; and 
some add to it other herbs, similar in colour 
ard substance to beef over-boiled and reduced to 
threads ; which saffron, thus mixed and adulter- 
ated, cannot be long kept, and is highly pre- 
judicial to the human body; which, besides the 
said injury, may prevent the above said foreign 
merchants from purchasing it, to the great 
diminution of our revenues, and to the great 
detriment of foreign nations, against which we 
ought to provide’ It would appear, however, 
from an account of the adulteration of saffron 
written in the beginning of the present century, 
that what was described in the royal edict as 
herbs ‘similar to beef over-boiled,’ was in reality 
the article itself. The list of ingredients em- 
ployed includes ‘fibres of smoked beef ;’ but by 
what process these could be rendered similar to the 
bright yellow stigmas of the saffron crocus is not 
very clear. The other substances used for the pur- 
pose were mostly of vegetable origin, and include 
the stigmas of nearly all plants which were natu- 
rally of a similar colour, Besides these, the 
rp Ye flowers of the pomegranate and the petals 
of the marigold were also brought into requisition. 
To obtain, however, a really good imitation of 
saffron, reliance was chiefly placed on the yellow 
blossoms of the safflower (Carthamus), a native of 

pt, which, when dried, although of a deeper 
colour, were supposed to be near enough for all 
practical purposes. The safflower itself ie still 
valuable as furnishing a brilliant red dye, and 
it is to this that that once fashionable article, 
rouge, owes, or ought to owe, its fascinating 
bloom. | 

‘The taste for saffron has only entirely died out 

Within the limits of the present century. It is 


g'.®areely more than a generation ago. that its pun- 
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gent and peculiar flavour could still be detected. 
in certain articles of confectionery. Up toa very 
short time since, a few acres were cultivated, and 
still may be, in Cambridgeshire and Essex. The 
bulbs were planted about mjdsummer, in a rich 
light soil, and in rows some six inches apart. 
The flowers were gathered in the morning as 
soon as they were quite open, and the stigmas 
carefully picked out by hand. They were then 
laced between shects of paper and dried in a 
‘iin. The saffron was at one time pressed into 
small cakes and sent into the market in that form. 
This was, however, so persistently imitated by 
those engaged in adulteration, that cake-saffron, as 
it was called, got a bad name, and of late years 
the stigmas have always been sold loose. The. 
French and Spanish saffron, however, was sup- 
posed to be better than that grown in England, 
and whatever comes into the market now is said 
to be imported from those gountrics. 


THIS MORTAL COLL 
By Grant ALLEN, AuTnon or SIN Ato SHADES,’ ETC. 
CHAPTER VIV.-—FRIENDS IN COUNCTL, 


Trav same night, as the Squire and Mrs Meysey 
sat by themselves towards the small-hours—after 
the girls had unanimously evacuated the drawing- 
room—discussing the affairs of the universe gcner- 
ally, as then and there envisaged, over a glass of 
claret-cup, the mother looked up at last with a 
sudden glance into the father’s face and said, in 
a tone half-anxious, hall-timid: ‘Tom, did it 
happen to strike you this afternoon that that 
handsome cousin of Elsic Challoner’s seemed to 
take a great fancy to our Winifred ?’ 

The Squire stirred his clarct-cup idly with his 
spoon. ‘I suppose the fellow has eyes in his 
head” he answered bluntly. ‘No man in_ his 
senses could ever look at our little Winnie, I 
should think, Emily, and not fall over his ears 
in love with her.’ 

Mrs Meysey waited a minute or two more in 
silent suspense before she spoke again ; then she 
said once more, very tentatively: ‘He scems a 
tolerably nice young man, I think, Tom.’ 

‘Oh, he’s well cnough, I daresay,’ the Squire 
admitted grudgingly. 

‘A barrister, he says. That’s a very good 
profession,’ Mrs Meysey went on, still feeling her 
way by gradual stages. 

‘Never heard so in my life before,’ the Squire 
rrunted out. ‘There are barristers and barristers. 

fe gets no briefs, Lives on literature, by what 
he tells me: next door to living upon your wits, 
I call it.’ ; 

‘But I mean, it’s a gentleman’s profession, 
anyhow, Tom, the bar.’ ee 

“Oh, the man’s a gentleman, of course, if it 
comes to that—a perfect gentleman; and an 
Oxford man, and a person of culture, and all 
that sort of thing—I don’t deny it. He’s a very 

resentable fellow, too, in his own way; and most 
intelligent : understands the riparian proprietors’ 
question as easy as anything.—You can ask him 
to dinner whenever you choose, if that’s what 
you’re driving at.’ 

Mrs Meysey called another halt for a few 
seconds before she reopened fire, still more timidly 
than ever. ‘Tom, do you know I rather fancy 
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he really likes our Wiuifred?’ she murmured, 
gasping, — 

‘Of course he likes our Winifred,’ the Squire 
repeated, with profound conviction in every tone 
of his voice. ‘I should like to know ‘who on 
earth there is that’ doesn't like our Winifred ! 
Nothing new in that. I could have told you so 
myself. Go ahead with it, then.—What next, 
now, Emily ? 

‘Well, I think, Tem, if I’m not mistaken, 
Winifred seemed rather inclined to take a fancy 
to him too, somchow.’ 

Thomas Wyville Meysey laid down his glass 
incredulously on the small side-table. He didn’t 
explode, but he hung fire for a moment. ‘You 
wotnen are always funcying things,’ he said at 
last, with a slight frown. ‘You think you’re so 
precious quick, you do, at reading other people’s 
faces. I don't deny you ulten succeed in reading 
them right, You read mine precious often, | 
know, when I don't want you to--that I can 
swear to. But sometimes, Emily, you know you 
read what isn’t in them. That's the way with 
all decipherers of hicroulyphics. They see a 
great deal more in things than ever was put 
there. You remember that time when 1 nict 
old Hillier down by the copse yonder’ 

‘Yea, yes, [ remember,’ Mrs Meysey admitted, 
checking him at the outset with an astute con- 
cession. She had cause to remember the facts, 
indecd, for the Squire reminded her of that one 
obvious and palpable mistake about the young 
fox-cubs at least three times a week, the year 
round, on an averaye. ST was wrong that time ; 
I know I[ was, of course. You werent in the 
least annoyed with Mr Hillier, But 7 think--- 
I don't say I’m sure, observe, dear—-but 1 think 
Winilred’s likely to take a fancy in time to this 
youny Mr Massinger, Now, the question is, if 
she ie take a fancy to him-—-a serious fancy 
~-and he to her--what are you and [ to do 
about it !? 

As she spoke, Mrs Meysey looked hard at the 
lamp, and then at her husband, wondering with 
What sort of grace he would receive this very 
revolutionary and upsetting sugeestion, For her- 
self—though mothers are hard to please—it may 
as well be admitted off-hand, she had fallen a 
realy victim at once to ugh Massinger’s charms 
and brilliancy and blandishments. Such a nice 
young man, 60 handsome and gentlemanly, so 
adroit in his talk, so admirable in his principles, 
and though far from rich, yet, in his way, distin- 
guished! <A better young man, darling Winifred 
was hardly likely to mect with. But what would 
dear Tom think about him? she wondered. Dear 
Tom had such very expansive not to say utopian 
ideas for Winifred---thought nobody but a Duke 
ora Prince of the blood half good enough for 
her: though, to be sure, experience would scem 
to suggest that Dukes and Princes, after all, are 
only human, aud not originally very much better 
than other people. Whatever superior moral ex- 
cellence we usually detect in the finished product 
may no doubt be safely set down in ultimate 
analysis to the exceptional pains bestowed by 
society upon their ethical education. 

The Squire looked into his claret-cup pro- 
foundly for a few seconds before answering, as if 
he oe find it a perfect Dr Dee’s divining 
cryatal, big with hints aa to his daughter's future ; 
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and then he burst out abruptly with a grunt: 
‘I suppose we must leave the answering of that 
question entirely to Winnie.’ 

Mrs Meysey did not dare to let her internal 
sigh of relief escape her throat ; that would have 
been too compromising, and would have alarmed 
dear Tom. So she stifled i¢ quietly. Then dear 
Tom was not wholly averse, after all, to this 
young Mr Massinger. He, too, had fallen a 
victim to the poet’s wiles. That was well; for 
Mrs Meysey, with a mother’s eye, had read 
Winifred’s heart through and through. But we 
must not seem to give in too soon. A show of 
resistance runs in the grain with women. ‘ He’s 
got no money,’ she murmured suggestively. 

The Squire flared up. ‘Money!’ he cried, with 
infinite contempt, ‘money! money! Who the 


dickens says anything to me about money? I° 


belicve that’s all on earth you women think 
about.—Money imdeed! Much I care 
money, Emily. 


| about | 
I daresay the voung fellow . 


hasn’t got money. What then? Who cares for — 


that? He’s got moncy’s worth. 
he’s got principles; he’s got the will to work 
and to get on. 


He’s got brains ; | 


He'll] be a Judge in time, I. 


don’t doubt. If a man like that were to marry | 
our Winifred, with the aid we could give him | 


and the friends we could find him, he ought to 
rise by quick stages to be—anything you like— 


Lord Chancellor, or Postmaster-general, or Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, for the matter of that, if | 


your tastes happen to run in that direction.’ 


‘He hasn’t done much at the bar yet,’ Mrs _ 
Meysey continued, playing her fish dexterously — 


before landing it. 

‘Hasn't done much! Of course he hasn’t done 
much! How the dickens could he? Can a man 
make briefs for himself, do you suppose? He’s 
siven himself up, he tells me, to earning a liveli- 

ood by writing for the papers. Penny-a-lining ; 
writing for the papers. He had to do it. 
a pity, upon my word, a clever young fellow 
like that—he understands the riparian proprictors’ 
question down to the very ground—should be 
compelled to turn aside from his proper work at 
the ee to serve tables, so to speak—to gain his 
daily bread by penny-a-lining, If Winifred were 
to tuke a fancy to a young man like that, 
now’ The Squire paused, and eyed the light 
throuvh his glass reflectively. 

‘He’s very presentable,’ Mrs Meysey went on, 
re-arranging her workbox, and still angling 
cleverly for dear Tom’s indignation. 

‘TIe’s a man any woman might be perfectly 
proud of, the Squire retorted in a thunderous 
voice with firm conviction. 

Mrs Meysey followed up her advantage per- 
sistently for twenty minutes, insinuating every 

ssible hint against Hugh, and leading the 
Squire deeper and deeper into a hopeless slough 
of unqualified commendation. At the end of that 
time He said quietly : ‘Then I understand, Tom, 
that if Winifred and this young Massinger take 





a fancy to one another, you don’t put an abso-— 


Inte veto on the idea of their getting engaged, 
do you?’ 

‘I only want Winnie to choose for herself,’ 
the Squire answered with prompt decision. ‘ Not 


that I suppose for a moment there’s anything in 


this 
will 


og fellow’s talking a bit to her. Men 


irt, and girls will let ‘em. Getting engaged 


It’s 


Onn le) 
indeed! You count your chickens before the eggs 
are laid. A man can’t look at a girl nowadays, 
but you women must take it into your precious 
heads at once he wants to go straight off to church 
and marry her. However, for my part, I’m 
not going to interfere in the matter one way or 
the other. I’d rather she’d marry the man she 
Joves, and the man who loves her, whenever 
he turns up, than marry fifty thousand pounds 
and the best estate in all Suffolk.’ 

Mrs Meysey had carried her point with honours. 
‘Perhaps you’re right, dear,’ she said diplomati- 
callv, as who should yield to superior wisdom. 
It was her policy not to appear too eager. 

‘Perhaps I’m right!’ the Squire echoed, half 
in complacency and half in anger. ‘Of course 
I’m right. I know I’m right, Emily. Why, I 
was reading in a book the other day a most 
splendid appeal from some philosophic writer or 
other about making fewer marriages in future to 
please Mamnina, and more to snit the tastes of the 
parties concerned, and subserve the good of coming 
generations. I think it was an article in one of 
the magazines. It’s the right way, 1’m sure of 
that; and in Winifred’s case I mean to stick 
to it.’ 

So, from that day forth, if it was HWuch Mas- 
singers intention or desire to prosecute his 
projected military pea against Winifred 
Meysey’s hand and heart, he found at least a 
benevolent neutral in the old Squire, and a secret, 
silent, but none the less powerful domestic ally 
in Mrs Meysey. It is not often that a penniless 
snitor thus enlists the sympathies of the parental 
authorities, who ought by precedent to form the 
central portion of the defensive forces, on his 
own side in such an ageressive enterprise. Put 
with Hugh Massinger, nobody ever even noticed 
it as a singular exception. He was so clever, so 
handsome, so fnll of promise, so courteous and 
courtly in his demeanour to young and old, so 
rich in future hopes aud ambitions, that not the 
Squire alone, but everybody else who came in 
contact with his easy smile, accepted him before- 
hand as almost already a Lord Chancellor, or a 
Poct Laureate, or an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
according as he might choose to direct his talents 
into this channel or that; and fuiled to be sur- 
prised that the Meyseys or anybody else on earth 
should accept him with effusion as a favoured 
postulant for the hand of their only daughter 
and heiress. There are a few such universal 
favourites here and there in the world : whenever 
you meet one, smile with the rest, but remember 
that his recipe is a simple one--II]umbug. 


Hagh stopped for two months or more at 
Whitestrand, and during all that time he saw 
much both of Elsie and of Winifred. The Meyseys 
introduced him with cordial pleasure to all the 
melancholy gaieties of the sleepy little peninsula. 
He duly attended with them the somnolent 
garden-parties on the smooth lawns of neigh- 
bouring Squires: the monotonous picnica up the 
tidal stream of the meandering Char; the heavy 
dinners at every local rector’s and vizar’s and 
resident baronet’s ; with all the other cead-alive 
entertainments of the dullest and most stick- 
in-the-mud corner of all England. The London 
oet enlivened them all, however, with his never- 
iling flow of languid humour, and his slow, 
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drawled-out readiness of Pall-Mall Aepartee. It. 
was a comfort to him, indeed, to get among 
these unspoiled and unsophisticated children of 
nature ; he could palm off upon them as original 
the last good thing of that fellow Hatherley’s 
from the smoking-room of the Cheyne Row Club, 
or fire back upon them, urdetected, dim remi- 
niscences of pungent chaff overheard in brilliant 
West-end drawing-rooms. And then, there were 
Elsie and Winifred to amuse him; and Hugh, 
luxurious, easy-going epicurean philosopher that 
he was, took no trouble to deeide in his own 
mind even what might be his ultimate intentions 
towards ecither fair lady, satisfied only, as he 
phrased it to his inner self, to take the goods 
the gods provided him for the passing moment, 
andl to keep them both well in hand together. 
‘How happy could I be with either,’ sings Captain 
Macheath in the oft-quoted couplet, ‘were t? other 
dear charmer away.’ Hugh took a still more 
lenient view of his personal responsibilities than 
the happy-go-lucky knight of the highway: he 
was quite content to be blest, while he could, 
with both at once, asking no questions, for con- 
science’ sake, of his own final disposition, marital 
or otherwise, towards one or the other, but leaving 
the problem of his imatrimonial arrangements 
for fate, or chance, to settle in its own good 
fashion, 

It was just a week after his arrival at. White- 
strand that he went up one morning early to the 
Hall. Elsie and Winifred were seated together 
on a rug under the big tree, engaged in reading 
one novel between then. 

‘You must wish Winifred many happy returns 
of the day, Elsie called out gaily, looking u 
from her book as Hugh approached them. ‘It’s 
her birthday, Hugh ; and just see what a lovely, 
delightful present Mr Meysey’s given her !?’ 

Winifred held out the present at arm’s length 
for his admiration. Jt was a pretty little watch, 
in gold and enamel, with her initials engraved 
on the back on a broad shicld. ‘It’s just a 
beauty! 1 should love one like it myself!’ 
Elsie cried enthusiastically. ‘Did you ever see 
such a dear little thing? It’s keyless too, and 
so exquisitely finished. It really makes me feel 
quite ashamed of my own poor old battcred 
silver one.’ 

Hngh took the watch and examined it care- 
fully. He noted the maker’s name upon the 
dial, and opening the back, made a rapid mental 
memorandum of the number. A sudden thought 
had flashed across him at the moment. He waited 
only a few minutes at the Hall, and then asked 
the two girls if they could walk «own into 
the village with him. He had a telegram to 
send off, he said, which he had only just that 
moment remembered, Would they mind stepping 
over with him as far as the post-oflice ? 


They strolled together into the sleepy High 
Street. At the office, Hugh wrote and sent off 


his telegram. It was addressed to a well-known 
firm of watchmakers in Ludgate Hill. ‘Could 
you send me by to-morrow evening’s post, to 
address as below, a Jady’s gold and enamel watch, 
with initials “FE. C., from H. M.” engraved on 
shield on back, but in every other respect 
recisely similar to No, 2479 just supplied to 
Mr Meysey, of Whitestrand Hall? If so, tele- 
graph back cash-price at once, and cheque for 
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amount shah be sent immed intely. Reply paid. 
—Hugh Massinger, Fisherman’s Rest, Whitestrand, 
Suffolk,’ 

Before lunch-time, the reply had duly arrived : 
*Watch shall be sent on receipt of cheque. Price 
twenty-five guineas So far, good. It was a 
fair amount for a journeyman journalist to pay 
for a present; but, as Tlugh shrewdly reflected, 
it would kill two birds with one stone. Day 
after to-morrow was Elsie’s birthday. The watch 
would give Elsie pleasure; and Hugh, to do 
him justice, thoroughly loved giving pleasure to 
anybody, especially a pretty girl, und above all 
Elsie, Bat it could also do him no harm in 
the Meyseys’ cyes to see that, journeyman jour- 
nalint us he was, he was earning enough to alford 
to throw away twenty-five puineas on a mere 
present to a yoverness-cousin, There is a time 
for economy, and there is a time for lavishness, 
The present moment clearly came under the 
latter cateyory. 

THE PEOPLES OF FUR-LAND. 

It used to be an article of faith among ethno- 
logisty that Alaska had been peopled from Japan, 
this belief being founded upon the reports of 
old Russian travellers, who fancied they saw some 
physical resemblance between the Aleuts and 
the Japanese, But the Aleuts only inhabit one 
of the divisions of Alaska, and that the smallest, 
and there are ecveral other races inhabiting 
this enormous and Jittle explored territory, whose 
distinctive features and racial characteristics form 
an interesting subject of examination. | From 
what is now known, the natives of Alaska 
ean be broadly classified in four great divisions 
—nanely, the Eskime or Innit, the Aleut or 
Oonwmean, the Athabaskan or Tinneh, und the 
VThlinket tribes, 

The Eskimos are called Tnuuita by some writers 
because the name ix derived from a native word 
simmifying Sian, and is supposed to be their own 
destination of themselves, In Alaska the Eskimos 
nimaber altogether about eighteen thousand, in- 
habitiny niopt of the coast-line, as well as the 
interior portions of the Aretic division, Where 
they came frou is of course pure matter of con- 
jecture, but one theory is, that they originated in 
the centre of the American continent, and that 
their settlement on the Alaskan coasts was coin- 
cident with the general migration which led a 
portion of the same race to Greenland. The 
theory of a common origin finds some support 
in the fact that the fata or skin-canoe of the 
Alaskans is identical in construction with that 
of the Greenlanders, This fark, which is a 
covered boat, is found only among pure Eskimos, 
and is lost wherever there has been intermixture 
with other races. This is a curious fact, as it 
forms a distinct mark of identity. 

There are several subdivisions or tribes of the 
Eskimos, some of them possessing marked distinc- 
tive traits; but certain features and habits they 
possess in common. They live in winter in 
underground, sod-covered houses, and in skin- 
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covered tents in summer. They use implements 
of stone, of ivory, and of bone; they live 
upon fish, including seal and walrus and raw 
blubber; and they clothe themselves generally: 
in skins, although in parts where there is con- 
stant intercourse with the traders and whalers, 
they have sometimes adopted cloth garments 
for summer wear. And yet one can scarcely 
call their subdivisions ‘tribes,’ seeing that there 
is no evidence of an essential feature of tribal 
existence—chieftainship. A headman there is 
in each village, called the oomailik; but his 
function seems more that of a commission agent 
in negotiating with other tribes and foreigners, 
than that of governor. In fact, he appears to 
possess no real influence over the people, and far 
less attention is paid to him than to the ‘medi- 
cine-man’ or shaman, These shamans—otherwise 
sorcerers—are the masters-of-ceremonies at all the 
village festivals, which are frequent during the 
long dark winters, as well as the representatives 
of all the supernatural or religious belief which the 
“skimos possess. When joint action is necessary, 
the plans are arranged by a council of the elders, 
and by such decisions all the inhabitants of a 
village are held bound. 

The coast tribes are noted for more intelli- 
gence aud shrewdness, which is probably more 
the result of longer and larger intercourse with 
white races than of natural superiority. They 
are also superior physically, the Kuaialigumute of 
Norton Sound, for instance, being well built, of 
medium stature, round-faced, white-tecthed, with 
bronze complexions, and of quick movements, 
The hair is straight, glossy, and black, but coarse, 
and the men usually have both beards and mous- 
taches. Polygamy is not common, although not 
unknown ; and, on the other hand, separations of 
married couples are rare; and although a man 
may marry again if his wife dies, the line is 
drawn at the third. The marriage ceremony of 
the Eskimos is extremely simple. After obtain- 
ing the consent of the parents, the bridegroom 
just goes and takes his bride away to his own 
people, and the knot is tied. The families are 
not large, a woman’s offspring rarely exceeding 
two—a family of four beme quite phenomenal. 
Marriages take place at a very early age, and 
at twenty-five a wife is an old woman, 

A pleasing feature in the Eskimos is their 
kindness to their children. These are treated 
with the greatest Indulgence, and allowed to do 
and to have pretty much what they please until 
of an age to support themselves. But they are 
taught the use of the arms and the tools pos- 
sessed by their tribe, and miniature implements are 
constructed for their education, The standard of 
manhood is neither twenty-one years nor the pass- 
ing of ‘exams,’ but the killing of a wolf, a reindeer, 
or a beluga-whale. After such an enterprise, a 
youth becomes a man, Meanwhile, the various 
stages of his adolescence are marked by curious 
ceremonies ; that is 10 say, feasts are held when 
his hair is trimmed for the first time (the men 
wear the hair trimmed all round the head, while 
the women wear it loose or plaited); when he 
first goes to sea alone in a karak; when he makes 
his first expedition in snow-shoes ; or when his 
lip is cut to receive the labrets or ornaments of 
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stone and bone which are worn on the under Hp 
on both sides of the mouth. Thus it will be 
seen that the rising generation is regarded with 
a full share of reverence, and parents will some- 
times even go to great expense to procure amulets 
or charms from the sharhans to preserve the 
young ones from danger and from the malice of 
evil spirits. 

All the Eskimos are superstitious about death, 
and although they hold festivals in memory of 
departed friends, they will generally carry a dying 
person to some abandoned hut to drag out his 
cays in hunger and neglect. 
a husband or wife, the survivor—among the 
coast tribes, at anyrate—cuts the front hair short 
and fasts for twenty-five days. 

The festivals--which, as we have said, are 
numerous—are often held in a sort of common 
hall called the kashga, which is built of the saine 
nattern as the semi-subterranean winter-houses, 
Put is often as large as sixty feet square, and 
twenty or thirty feet high. This kashga also 
serves for various other purposes. It is used for 
the public bath; for the deliberations of the 
council of elders in communal questions ; for the 
preparation of skins and the manufacture of sleds ; 
for the reception of visitors ; and for the sleeping- 

lace of males who have not huts of their own. 
The festivals consist of singing and dancing of a 
primitive character, and then vorging with fish 
and blubber, with the additional luxury of melted 
reindeer fat, when it can be procured. All the 
food, both fish and flesh, goes through some pro- 
cess of cooking before being eaten, although the 
‘higher’ it is, the more itis appreciated. 

The tribes of Norton Sound hold a_ festival 
every year in October or November in memory of 
deceased kinsmen, and Petroff thus describes the 
performances : ‘At sunset the men assemble in 
the kashga, and, after a hurried bath, ornament 
cach other by tracing various figures on the 
naked back with a mixture of oil and charcoal 
Two boys, who for this occasion are respectively 
named the Raven and the Hawk, are in attend- 
ance, mixing the paint, &c. Finally, the faces 
also are thickly smeared ; and then the females 
are summoned into the kashga. After a brief 
lapse of time a noise is heard, shricks and yells, 
snorting and roaring; and the disguised men, 
emerging from the firehole, show their heads 
above the floor, blowing and puffing like seals. 
it is impossible to distinguish any complete 
human figure, as some are crawling with their 
feet foremost, others running on their hands and 
fect, while the head of another is seen protrud- 
ing between the legs of a companion. They all 
cling together and move in concert like one im- 
mense snake. A number of men wear masks 
representing the heads of animals, and the un- 
sightly beings advance upon the spectators, but 
chiefly endeavouring to frighten the women, who 
have no means of escaping molestation except 
by buying off the actors with presents. Know- 
ing what was before them, they have brought 
the kantags or wooden bowls full of delicious 
morsels—beluga blubber, walrus-meat, whale-oiled 
berries, and other dainties. When each of the 
maskers has eaten and filled a bowl or two with 
delicacies to take home, they indulge in « panto- 


mime and gesture-play of a highly grotesque’ 
character. After completing the ceremony in 
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the kashga, the maskers frequently “visit some of 
the dwellings, and receive gifts in each, the whole 
erformance ending with singing, dancing, and 
easting in the kashga.’ 

It is difficult to formulate the religious beliefs 
of the Eskimos, They regard the shamans as 
mediators between them and the world of spirits ; 
but it is doubtful whether they believe that the 
sorcerers can actually control the spirits. Some 
of these sorcerers are very cunning. in tricks of 
sleight-of-hand ; and indeed, unless they are con- 
siderably accomplished in such performances, they 
are little regarded. 

Our description is general, because it is im- 
possible to sketch the differences of all the 
subdivisions of the race. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that the Kaniaks, who people 
the island of Kadiak and Geich bourhoad’ are 
of superior physique, although not of morale, 
and were erroneously supposed by the Russians 
to be the same as the Aleuts, to be presently 
mentioned. Among the Kaniaks, again, there 
is «a definite tribal authority, and the chiefs are 
important personages. Then as to superstitions, 
there is a large tribe on the Kuskokvim river 
where is found a curious blending of pagan ideas 
with Christian traditions filtered from the Rus- 
sian mission further north, for the missionaries 
themselves never reached the Kuskok vim. 

The Aleuts—an interesting people who inhabit 
a considerable portion of the coasts of the Alaska 
peninsula, and the adjacent islands called the 
Aleutian Islands—-are the people whom _ the 
Russians believed to be of Japanese origin. 
While the theory scems unfounded, their origin 
scems yet unsettled, and their own traditions 
throw little light on the subject. They are quite 
distinct from the Eskimos, but have evidently had 
intimate relations with the Eskimos for many 
generations, if not for centuries. A Russian priest 
called Veni:uninof spent some years on the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and earcfully collected all the tra- 
ditions he conld from the mouths of the people. 
These point clearly to a migration at some time 
from ‘a great land? or continent, from which they 
were driven by wars; but opinions are divided 
as to whether the continent was Asia or America. 
The most recent United States explorers are confi- 
dent that the Aleuts are an Amivrican race. Be 
that as it may, their traditions point to a previous 
occupation of the islands by some other people, 
for they say that their grandfathers were told by 
their grandfathers that they found deserted dwell- 
ings on the shores. To what remote period this 
may point it is impossible to tell, for these 
primitive races are hopelessly indefinite in matters 
of chronology. 

The Aleuts at one time had certainly some 
belief in a Creator, but they did not worship him . 
nor ‘connect him with the management of the 
world. They believed in two classes of spirits, 
evil and good, and they worshipped what seemed 
to affect the influence of these spirits. Hence 
shamanism prevailed, but the shamans themselves 
were not held in high respect. A belief in the 
immortality of the soul is argued from the practice 
which the old Aleuts had of killing a slave on 
the death of any important member of the tribe. 
so as to provide attendance for the  departec 
brother in the other world. They also believed 
in the actual though invisible presence of the 
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spirits of thir departed friends, who help the 
iving in times of danger. 

The Aleuta lived in patriarchal tribes, and the 
head of the family was the chief of the village. 
These chiefs had distinct authority, but it was 
not supreme, and gid not entitle them to any 
special honours. When the Russians came, they 
distinguished some of these chiefs, and tried to 
give them a political importance. Their present 
function scvms to be to act as overseers in the 
| seal and otter fishing for the American Com- 

panies, The Aleuts are not a numerous people, 
ince and probably do not now excecd two 
thousand all told. 

But while the Aleuts are tending towards civi- 
lisation, if they are not actually ‘ Christianised,’ 
the reverse ig the case with the tribes of Atha- 
baskan Indians, who people the Yukon Valley, 
and are found also in some numbers in both 
the Kuskokvim and Kadiak divisions, They are 
distinctly a branch of the great race of North 
American Indians which extend from the Mac- 
kenzic Vtiver in the north of the continent to 
Mexico in the south, At what period they 
migrated from the interior to the inclement 
reyions of Alaska, it is impossible to say, and 
their traditions do not help us to guess. They 
have certainly kept themselves very much to 
themselves, and have neither intermixed to any 
great extent with the Eskimos and Aleuts, nor 
have, until quite recently, held much intercourse 
with the Russian and American representatives 
of the white races, As they are now, they pro- 
bably have been for hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of ycnrae— nomadic, reserved, self-contained, active, 
hardy, keen-sighted, and fearless. -skilful in’ the 
chase, and cruel and treacherous in war. They 
are divided into clans, and are believed to pre- 
serve totemism, or the designation of families 
by the names and emblems of birds and animals, 
between whom intermarriage is forbidden. They 
live ip log-houses, paint their faces, wear skins 
in winter, and-—-except in the extreme north of 
their range—go with the head uncovered and 
decorated with feathers. Some of them have tra- 
ditions of a race of giants ‘living to the north- 
ward,’ who, ages ago, invaded their territory and 
killed — of the : . aa 
one of these 
tains, and na . or . 
up aman in each hand, and after knocking their 
heads together, placed them inside his ‘parka’ 
or skin-cuat. Is not this very 
Homer's story of Polyphemus? Other traditions 
tell of a race of dwarfs away to the north, who 
may be the small Arctic Eskimos, and of big 
fish like mountains, which are doubtless the 
Arctic whales. They also tell of a fearful erup- 
tion from one of the voleanic mountains ; and it is 
noteworthy that a similar tradition exists amony 
all the other natives of Alaska. 

In the south-eastern division is found another 
branch of the Indian race—the Thlinkets—and 
these are, next to the Eskimos, the most numerous 
of the aborigines of. Alaska. They number about 
seven thousand, and are distributed both on the 
-mmainland coast and the islands. Among the 
‘Thiinkets, totemism is very pronounced, and forms 

even a stronger tie than blood relationship. The 
totem clans are named Raven, Bear, Wolf, Whale, 
‘and so on; and as men may not marry in their 
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own clana, the children belong to the clan of 
the mother. The Thlinkets are the most advanced 
of all the races we have mentioned, as they have 
also the best section of Alaska for their habitat. 
They are clever navigators in their canoes, are 
expert fishers and hunters, dexterous in carving 
ee plaiting, skilful in building, and ’cute in 
trade. 

Thlinket traditions tell of two heroes who, at 
the beginning of the world, fought with the spirits 
of darkness for the future good of faenkinid: 
These two heroes or gods were the founders of 
the Raven and the Wolf clans; but neither the 
raven nor the wolf occupies any important place 
in their mythology. Their traditions also point 
to a migration from the interior of America, 
and a similarity has been traced between their 
language and that of the Apaché and Aztec 
tribes: they have all the physical characteristics 
of the average North American Indian, and their 
prevailing vice is indolence. 

As regards religion, we find among the Thlinket 
tribes a distinct notion of a Creator. The most 
important personage in their mythology is Yesh], 
who was the ancestor of the Raven clan, and 
who seems to be credited with the creation of 
all physical objects. We is the friend of man, 
existed before he was born, never grows old, and 
never dics. He sends reminders of his existence 
with the east wind, which is supposed to blow 
from his abode. He has a son, who is even 
fonder of man than Yeshl himself, and frequently 
intereedes when the father is filled with wrath 
against the people for ill-doing. We have here 
a striking appreach to certain peculiarities of the 
Christian faith. 

The Thlinkets, however, do not believe that 
all men sprang from the same stock, but that 
Yeshl travelled from Jand to land, and made 
a new man in each with a different language. 
After he had finished his work, he said: ‘TI am 
now going away, but my eye will be always 
on you. If you live wicked lives, you cannot 
come to me, as the good and brave only can live 
in my place.’ Sir James Douglas, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, says that ‘the Thlinkets think 
that there is a future state of retributive rewards 
and punishments. After death, the souls of men 
ascend through successive stages one over another, 
like the stories of a house, to the highest heaven, 
where they find a strong gate guarded by a giant, 
who knows the name of every spirit that makes 
its appearance there. After proclaiming the name 
aloud, he proceeds to question the spirit regarding 
its past life, either by receiving it into heaven, 
or driving it back to the inferior stages, where 
it wanders about comfortless amid yawning gulfs, 
opening before it at every step. The knowlcdze 
of these things has no perceptible effect on their 
conduct ; they steal, cheat, and lie whenever they 
feel an intercst in doing so, without any visible 
apprehension of incurring Yeshl’s displeasure. 

hey adtnit that theft, falsehood, and rognery are 
criminal, but nevertheless have recourse to them 
without hesitation whenever it suits their purpose.’ 

Here we must close our rapid and neces- 
sarily imperfect sketch of the strange Peoples. 
of Fur-land. We have said enough to show 
how much of interest there is abont them, 
and how many ethnological and mytholozical 
questions they suggest. Even now, they are as 
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little known as the strange weird regions in 
which they hunt and fish, are born, marry, 
fight, toil, gorge, and dic. In the great struggle 
for existence, surely their part is neither without 
importance nor without instruction. 


HELEN’S ESCADTE. 
By H. F. Anes. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. EL 


Pixa! crash! and, shattered into a thousand 
pieces, down came the bust of Moliere which stood 
at the top of the bookcase in my room at No. 5 
Rue de Douai, Paris. This was on the evening 
of May 27, 1871, and the Commune was despe- 
rately gasping its last breath in the ubiquitous 
presence of the victorious Versailles troops of 
Macmahon. 

‘Better the bust of Moliére than my head,’ I 
remarked to myself as I quitted my easel, at 
which I was trying to work, and went to the 
window to peer out into the street. The scene 
which met my furtive gaze through the half- 
opened persiennes I can never forget. Almost 
under my window—for No. & was but the third 
house from the corner of the strect-—was what 
had been a large and well-constructed barricade, 
composed of strect stones piled around a Clichy- 
Odéon omnibus, a couple of nightcarts, and a 
miscellaneous heap of obstructions—its front facing 
the Rue Laval, its two sides commanding the Rue 
Pigalle, and its rear towards the Rue de Douai. 
All about it were stretched the corpses of men, in 
blue or white blouses or hybrid uniforms, who had 
fallen during the night ; and against the walls of 
the opposite houses were half-a-dozen wretches 
slowly dying from their wounds, and calling aloud 
to be put out of their misery. [Everywhere else, 
rifles, accoutrements, shattered fragments of the 
barricade, empty wine bottles, and—blood. 

T had been a close prisoner in the house for 
four days; I had been made to assist in the con- 
struction of the barricade described above, in spite 
of my plea of ‘Civis Britannicus sum ;’ but I had 
determined not to fight, and, favoured by dark- 
ness and the drunkenness of the Communist sen- 
tries, had managed to slip home unobserved. The 
bullet which had destroyed Molitre was the first 
which had fairly entered my room, although, 
during the three preceding days, there had been 
severe fighting in the street and my persiennes 
were riddled almost to fragments. I had only 
ventured to look ont once before, for the fate of 
those who looked out of window dangled before 
iny eyes in the shape of two or three motionless 
heads and arms hanging over window ledges ; but 
the arrival of the bullet stimulated my curiosity, | 
and I remained, lying flat on the balcony, peeping 
through the iron-work of its railing. There were 
not more than a score of men left in the dilapi- 
dated barricade, and these were either too drunk 
or too desperate to fly. About four hundred yards 
up the Rue Laval I saw a blue mass, tipped with 
steel, which I guessed to be the Versailles troops 


“advancing from their capture of the Buttes Chau- 


—_— 


ont and the Belleville heights, to the destruction 
of what was almost the last hornet’s nest. Pre- 
sently, there was a tremendous volley; the men 
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‘in the barricade yelled and crouche# down, rose 
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a and fired. Then the street was filled with 
white smoke ; but I could hear the clatter of feet 
advancing at the pas gymnastique, followed by 
yells of defiance, cries of agony, the crash of 
falling obstacles, and more volleys. The smoke 
cleared, the ‘Reds’ were rushing along the street 

ast my door, followed by the cheering troops. 
Now and then, a man threw up his arms and fell 
flat on his face; the others staggered on; there 
were more cries of agony, which told me that the 
bayonet was doing its sickening work. Then all 
was over, and the Commune was dead as far as 
fighting was concerned, although the lurid glare 
reflected on the evening sky in half-a-dozen direc- 
tions sufficiently proclaimed that it had not died 
without a terrible Parthian shot. 

We—that is, my Italian landlord and I, the 
only ocenpants of a house usually filled from base- 
ment to attics with artists and art students—had 
not an atom of food or a drop of drink in the 
house; and I determined to get as ‘far as the 
chareutier at the corner—now opened for the 
benefit of the Versailles sentries grouped all 
about—for the purpose of taking in supplies. So 
I crept out cautiously—for I knew that the vic- 
tors, maddened by resistance and bloodshed, would 
not hesitate to shoot upon mere suspicion—bought 
what I required, and returned, having been absent 
half an hour. 

It was half-dark when I reached my room 
again, and the weird gray light which came from 
the west, and made a strange pattern on the Hoor 
as it pierced my battered persiennes, seemed an 
appropriate tint for the close of such ‘an awful 
day. I felt, its influence, und, safe as I was, 
moved gently, as in a house of death, Then I was 
amazed to see a man sitting, or rather lying, in 
my armchair. When I approached nearer, 1 saw 
that he was wounded at insensible ; that his 
face and his left arm were bound up in bloody 
rags, and that his tattered clothing was besmearcd 
with mud and chalk and blood. I poured some 
brandy down his throat, and he revived. ‘Thank 
God !? he exclaimed—‘thank God!’ But he was 
so exhausted that his head sunk back again. He 
had uttered those words in English, and, aston- 
ished as I was to find him in my room at all, 
I was still more so when I saw he was a fellow- 
countryman. 

Presently he made an effort and sat up. ‘You're 
all right,’ I said, as I noticed he looked fearfully 
and anxiously around, as if pursued ; ‘youll b 
better when you’ve had something to eat and 
drink.’ 

’ His face brightened at the sound of my English 
speech. ‘You are an Englishman,’ he said. ‘1 
ain glad. hese brutes have nearly done for me. 


} Look here !’—as he spoke, he undid the bandage 


from his hand—‘ that’s a bayonet-wound.’ As he 
showed it, a piece of glass fell from his sleeve 
or his bandage to the ground. Seeing it, he 
added: ‘And I had to jump clean through a 
window. But I’m safe here? You won't give 
me up?’ “ 

‘Of course I won't,’ I replied. ‘Why should 

3 

‘Well, you see I’m a banker here. I heard” 
that the Commune had made a raid on more than | 
one business house for what they call “‘contribu- 
tions to the holy cause of universal liberty.” I 
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happened F, have a lot of securities which had 
been deposited with me for safety by wealthy 
Parisians. I heard that the Communists were 
on the ecent, and 1] crcaped with them just 
in time. The soldicrs entered the house just 
as I left it, chnsed me, fired at me, wounded 
me in the head ind hand, and T got into a 
shop. I was followed there, fired at again, and 
just jumped through the window in time to 
avoid an ugly push with a bayonet. But [I’m 
not quite comfortable, for they might be here 
at any moment,’ 

Hix mind was evidently unhinged by what 
he had gone through ; for, in spite of my assur- 
ances that the Commune was a thing of the past, 
and that order was re-established, whilst he ate 





and drank with avidity what ] set before Jim, at | 


every wmusual sound he started to his fect in the 
rreatest alarm. However, food and drink gave 
iin courage ; and although he refused to have 
his wounds dressed, and remained with his face 
almost hidden in hideous bandages, he aceepted 
my invitation to remain where he was for the 
night. Over a cigar and a bottle of Médoc I 
found him to be an exceptionally intelligent and 
well-informed man, who had been at an English 
public school and wmiversity, and had been settled 
in Paris many vears, Personally, he said, he was 
ruined by the Commune ; but he was glad to have 
been able to save the property of dis clients, and 
had no doubt ut that they would make him 
some compensation for the losses he had sustained 
in guarding their interests. 

He refused to orcupy my spare room, but pre- 
ferred to sleep iy omy armehair ; and at midnizht, 
when we separated, he said: ‘My name is Rayne 
— Dixon Rayne, of the firm of Rayne & Company, 
Rue Je Pelletier, I don't know how Tf can ever 
repay you adequately for your kindness to me 
to-night; but be sure that Io shall endeavour to 
do go,’ 

When T entered the room the next morning, 
he was gone, 

Now, there were two or three little things 
about Mr Rayne and the circumstances of his 
escape, Which, coupled with the fuct of his sudden 
disappearance, struck meas being rather odd, and 
instinctively To felt rather relieved when he was 
gone, Of course his story was plausible enough, 
for To knew that the Conununists had not hesi- 
tated to lay their hands upon all the money and 
valuables and securities they could find, under 
the plea of pro bono publica, but in reality for 
personal enrichment. But why he should have 
displayed such fear of arrest was strange, when 
he must have known that all cause for fear was 
removed by the triumph of the Versailles troops. 
Again, he did not ask my name, as a man in 
receipt of a kindness and wishful to repsy it 
would generally de. Neither, upon searching 
the Directory for Paris, could I tind any euch 
firm as Rayne & Company either in the Rue 
le Pelletier or out of it. Lastly, what little I 
could see of mv visitor’s face for the rags which 
he so assiduously preserved, did not impress me, 
although I knew very well that in a hurried flight 
for life, Apollo himself would assuredly be shorn 
of much of his natural beauty. 

However, Mr Rayne, good or bad, was gone, 
_and there was an end of it, as I thought, and I 
‘Was goon too busily occupied with my own affairs 
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to trouble my head about him. Shortly after- | 
wards, I ventured out for a tour of exploration | 
amidst the ruins of defaced, despoiled Paris, | 


perhaps also with a view to the reproduction | 


upon canvas of such incidents as I had witnessed 
or could imagine. When I returned home, I 
found an official in police uniform in my room. 
‘Monsieur is English?’ he asked. 

I admitted the fact. 

‘¥fas Monsieur any countrymen of his in the 
house or anywhere about?’ 

I replied that I knew of none. 


The official described himself as désolated, but | 


it was his duty to search, 
searched high and low, cupboard and drawer, 
vassage and closet. ‘1 am obliged to Monsieur,’ 
le euid as he re-entcred my studio. Suddenly, 
he stooped and picked up from the floor the 
piece of glass which had fallen from Mr Rayne’s 
arm bandage ; and I noticed that it was stained 
wlass of a yellow colour, such as may be seen 
sometimes In the staircase windows of Parisian 
houses, but never ina shop front. 

The officer looked keenly at me as he held 
the glass, and his remarkable politeness at once 
eave way to an official abruptness which was 
evidently more natural to him, 

‘How did this come here?’ he asked. I sup- 
pose J mnst have looked almost guilty, for he 
repeated the question in a more peremptory 
manner, as J] stood wondering liow I should 
answer; 80 there was nothing to be done but 
to tell him all that had happened on the night 
of Ravyne’s arrival, After a series of minute 
questions concerning my visitor, the purport of 
which I could not guess, and my answers to 
which he carefully noted down, he left me. 

I lit a pipe and pondered over this strange 
matter for an hour; then I thought I would go 
to breakfast on the boulevards, Close to the 
street door was a tall man in ordinary civilian 
dress, smoking a cigar, and apparently intcrested 
in the work of demolition of the barricade which 
was going on. Ile glanced carelessly at me, and 
] passed on ; but on reaching the crossing at the 
church of Notre-Dame de Lorette, 1 looked round 
to see if the way was clear, and behold he was 
following me at a distance of fifty yards, and so 
on down the Rue Lafitte, on to the boulevard, 
and over to the Café da Cardinal, so that I knew 
I was being watched. The same man, unless he 
was disguised, was not engaged on the job again ; 
but I seemed to feel instinctively that the eye 
of the law was on me, and some one was intrusted 
with the duty of observing my slightest move- 
ments. 

Finally, to cnt along story short, I was visited 
by two gentlemen in mufti, although they were 
clearly otficials, who drove with me to the depot 
of the Prefecture of Police, where I was sub- 
mitted t> a searching examination by a magistrate 
concerning Mr Rayne, and allowed to go, after 
I had been actually thanked and apologised to 
for the trouble and inconvenience to which I had 
been put. 

Piecing all the evidence together with the 
nature of the questions 
the conelusion that Mr 
a political offender, or a spy, or perhaps even a 
Communist leader. 

In three weeks’ time I had cleared up my 


ut to me, I came to 
ayne must have been 


Accordingly, he | 
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affairs in Paris, and after an unexpectedly pro- 
‘longed sojourn in the city of famine and blood- 
shed, returned cage! enough to my own home 
amidst the Surrey hills. 
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NorHina is more remarkable in the history of 
the industrial arts than the fact that the most 
ancient of these arts—that of preparing skins for 
clothing—has_ stood still with Chinese persist- 
ency, while those of spinning and weaving have 
advanced by leaps and bounds. Skins of beasts 
killed in the chase were, without doubt, the 
primitive clothing of our race. Some process, 
therefore, akin to tanning must have been pur- 
sued long before the days of Simon the tanner, 
in order to prevent the skins from putrefying 
and to render them durable. As it was in the 
beginning, so it is now; a substance known as 
tannin, the active principle of tannic acid, has 
been depended upon for the conversion of skins 
into leather, Tannie acid is widely spread through 
the vegetable world in the bark, leaves, and 
fruits of plants, the best known being that of 
oak-bark. 

The art of leather-making is simple. The 
skins are unhaired and ‘fleshed’ or cleaned by 
removing the fatty matters that cling to the 
under surface. Left to souk in an infusion of 
tannin, time will do the rest. The art of the 
tanner is to expedite this process. In order to 
loosen the hair by softening the hides, they are 
steeped in lime-pits, and, when ‘handled’ or 
hooked out, are found to be in the state of gela- 
tine. When cleansed from the lime-—the most 
troublesome part of the process—the pores of the 
skins are greedy to absorb the tannin; and in a 
period ranging from weeks to years, a tannate of 
gelatine is formed, or what we call leather. On 
a small scale we may make leather in a teacup; 
for any animal jelly dissolved in water will fall 
in hardened flakes of true leather on the addition 
of a few drops of tannic acid. 

Science has ransacked the world to find tan- 
ning substances of quicker action than those in 
common use; but oak-bark maintains its rights, 
and tanners come back to it after repeated trials 
with a leng list of other materials. Time seems 
to be a vital clement in tanning, and what has 
been gained in time has been at the cost, as a 
rule, of quality in the product. 

The lime in the hides has much to do with 
the after-processes. It is the great evil which 
tanners have to contend with, since no known 
method, hitherto, has bcen able to free the skins 
entirely from its presence. The plan followed 
from time beyond memory has been to soak anid 
wash the fleshed skins in a bath of bate.or pure, 
a euphemism for the refuse of dogs and other 
animals, How, with our strides in chemistry, 
a manufacture, ranking as one of the highest 
national importance, should, for ages, have been 
dependent upon a practice exciting disgust, which 
€ven apprenticeship and journey-work cannot con- 
quer, is one of the curiosities of industrial life. 

Relief hails from Australia, In return for the 
cattle with which we have replenished the empire 
colony, our brothers over there havdq long sent 
us hides and skins, and. end by teach{ng us how 


to dress them, Mr E. P. Nesbit, a gchoolmaster 
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of South Australia, and a gentlemad of heredi- 
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tary scientific tastes, since he is a descendant of 
the author of Nesbit’s Mensuration, a work known 
in every English school, has taken the tanners in 
hand, and offers to teach them thrift in leather- 
making. Some time ago he invited a number 
of manufacturers and men of Science to an exhi- 
bition of a new method of unliming hides and 
skins at the tanneries of Messrs Etty and Barrow 
of Grange Walk, Bermondsey. The result was 
a perfect success and full of promise. In less 
than an hour, instead of days or weeks, hides 
submitted to the new treatment were rendered 
absolutely free from lime, as well as from what 
the craft expressively calls ‘muck ’-—that is, fat 
and dirt, which more or less prevail in all hides 
and skins, and interfere with good tanning. 
Hitherto, mechanical means of repeated washings 
have been trusted to for extracting the lime which 
the skins imbibe. Animal refuse, as we have 
said, has been used to soften the water of the 
bath, and thus to open the pores of the skins, 
and the lime which they contained was, as it 
were, rinsed out, not dissolved, since it is soluble 
in water to a very small degree. Jn districts 
where the water is soft, this cleansing of the 
hides is easier without bate than in chalky dis- 
tricts, where the water is hard, the effect of the 
carbonate of lime in the water being to close the 
pores ; and extra bate is required, sometimes even 
then without cffect. 

The new method of unliming hides and skins, 
patented by Mr E. P. Nesbit, can hardly be 
called a discovery or an invention. It is ‘a 
happy thought’ which strikes the mind of intel- 
ligence in the midst of customs  petrificd by 
tradition; an example of apphed science, an 
elementary principle of chemistry put into in- 
dustrial practice, and thereby lifting a rule of 
thumb into tle region of the skilled arts. The 
‘mere schoolboy’ knows that lime dissolves very 
slightly in water, but that it becomes immediately 
soluble if the water is charged with carbonic 
acid. The principle is exemplified in the common 
custom of softening hard water by adding more 
of the lime which made it hard. But, as the 
patentee naively states, the tanners knew the 
difficulty, but did not know the remedy; the 
chemists knew the remedy, but did not know 
the difficulty. 

Let a short colloquy between the writer and 
the patentee explain itself. 

‘How did the idea come into your head ?’ 

‘Why, I got acquainted with an Australian 
tanner who happened to speak of the trouble 
nis craft had in getting rid of the lime in the 
hides, That oueht not to be difficult, I told 
him. Let me try my hand. With that I took 
a sinall piece of the saturated skin, then put it 
into a soda-water bottle with cold water, and 
charged the contents with carbonic acid gas, in 
the usual way of making soda-water. I took the 
skin back the next day, looking quite clean and 
plumped out. Is there any lime in that? “ Not 
a particle,” was the answer, after testing.—“ Then 
I have got at it,” said I; ‘‘and what can be done 
on a small scale can be done on a large.”—“ You 
had better put the plan into practice here,” said 

iy friend the tanner.—‘ No, indeed,” I rejoined ; 

‘am off at once to England, the great leather 
market of the world.”’ | 
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British thaners are a close corporation, conser- 
vatively standing in the old ways, and were not 
realy to believe in an outsider who professed to | 
teach them their trade, which they had, followed | 
since the world was young. The patentee was, 
however, happy enough to meet with one or two 
enterprising men of business, as also with a capi- 
talist, Mr Max Strauss, of Holburn Viaduct, who 
made himself master of the subject, and about 
nh year ago, brought the working of the pee 
to an issue in the tannerics of Messrs Barrow 
Brothers of Bermondsey. 
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infusion ; if not free, the absorption is a long and 


_ tiresome process, beginning with a liquor of nearly 


spent tan, and then successive immersions for 
many weeks or months in liquors of higher and 
higher degrees of strength. The operative cut 
off a corner of the hide, held it for a couple of 
minutes in a strong infusion of tan, and handed 
it round for inspection. It had taken the tan at 
once, and at least three weeks’ action upon the 
hide was condensed into two minutes. A remain- 
ing question as to the quality of the leather 


Since then, Messrs; thus produced proved equally satisfactory. The 


Etty and G. 2B. Darrow, of Grange Walk, have | curried hides and skins were of fine grain and 
undertaken the agency for the production of | beautifully supple. Their excellence has been par- 
leather on the new principle, to witness the | ticularly shown in their suitability for enamelled 
working of which drew together the influential | and japanned leathers for bags and patent-leather 


company referred to, 

At this exhibition of the new process, the little 
slip of moist skin and the seda-water bottle were 
represented by a heap of stout Timed hides, 
‘fleshed’? and unhaired, in readiness the day | 
before ; and by a tank of cold water capable of | 
immersing one hundred and fifty hides, corked 
dawn, so to speak, or better, say, with a ‘patent 
stopper? of a heavy lid, belted down with stout | 
iron serews to render the tank air-tight when full 
of hides, A tube through this, leading to the | 
bottom of the tank, is put in connection with a} 
fas penerntor, to Shieh our attention is next | 
called, The apparatua employed, constructed by | 
Messrs Hayworth, Tyler, & Co., engineers, and as | 
kimple in principle as every part of the process, 
compriges a generator, gasometer, and emall | 
steam pumpin ean ae The generator is of iron, 
charged with fourteen pounds of whiting, upon | 
which, while kept stirred, a thin stream of dilute | 
sulphuric acid trickles to about The same weight 
in the course of an hour. Carbonic acid vas 
generates rapidly, as is seen by the ascent of the 
gasometer, and is driven forward by the pumping- 
engine to the tank, which it enters through the 
pipe oe at the bottom. 

A slight hitch or two, easily obviated, so far 


from pone a disadvantage, still more con- 
clusively confirmed the correctness of the prin- 
7 ; ry 7 7 ; : : oes 

viple. The lid of the tank, from some trifling 


defeet of the vuleanite fittings, was not quite air- 
ticht, whence the pressure of gas upon dhe hides 
was less than advised ; while the generator had to 
be charged twice instead of once with whiting. 
A rongh-and-ready experiment pardonably takes 
more time In preliminaries than when an indus- 
trial process is in full working and automatic 
order, Three-quarters of an hour passed in these 
observations, out of which we may assume thet 
the hides were subjected to the action of the 
carbonic acid a full half-hour, or just half the 
normal time. This was meant to be a crucial test 
of the value of the process. The tank was opened 
and the hides hauled out, looking deceptively 
white and clean ; for, upon acudding or scraping 
one of them upon the curved ‘beam’ used by 
tannera, so much ‘muck’—namely, dirt and 
yellow grease—was pressed out, that the experts 
present were fain to own that such rapid and 
perfect cleansing had never before been accom- 
plished, The clear cold tank-water was now 
cloudy-white with lime. 

“Was any lime Jeft in the hides? The test of 
lime is the readiness of the hide to take the 


boots, 

The impression made upon those who witnessed 
the process was, that this ancient art is on the 
eve of a great transformation both scientific and 
economic, which will raise its rank among our 
skilled industries and notably advance the national 
well-being. Mr Nesbit computes that, at the 
lowest, one-third of the time of lcather-making 
will be saved. This alone must release some 
millions of the vast capital now sunk in the 
manufacture, to fructify in other industrial direc- 
tions. Ifurther, the cost of plant and material 
is brought to «w minimum—the whiting and 
sulphuric acid are almost too cheap to enter 
into account, the unliming of five hundred hides 
being done for eighteenpence ; while the mecha- 
nical appliances involve the most mouderate 
outlay. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS.——CHAP. 


St Fiaparnves is the name of a lonely little parish 
on a hillside in a distant county. The country 
round about is all wild moorland. From the 
church porch of St TFimbarrus you can see many 
miles of undulating downs, now rising into hills 
of respectable elevation, and again sinking into 
valleys, through which a little stream brawls 
among stunted trees. There are no trees in St 
VFimbarrus itself, save a few weakly firs in the 
viear’s garden, which Jic nurses with sedulous 
care, in the hope that they may one day afford 
some shelter from the fierce winds that sweep 
down the glene on every side towards the vicarage. 
It is a hope unlikely to be realised; certainly, its 
fulfilment is so distant that ere it comes, the vicar 
will have been laid in that other tenement of his, 
Within sight of his study window, which he pur- 
vhased when his last child was laid there. 

It was a bright afternoon in May, and the vicar 
stcod on the gravel sweep before his house, 
seanning the sky anxiously. He turned to gaze 
successively at each quarter of the heavens, in- . 
haled rather dubiously several large mouthfuls of 
the air, to satisfy himself whether it tasted salt, 
as it must if the wind blew from the sea, the 
rainy quarter at St Fimbarrus ; and then, with a 
brichter countenance, he re-entered the house. 

‘You inay put on your things, Anna,’ he cried 
out cheerfully as he crossed the hall, ‘and tell 
Hugh to bring the pony round,’ 


‘Then I shall get my cross-stitch attern, after 


tannin. If free from lime, it is thirsty for the; all; and I can talk with Mrs Hartle about the 
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butter.” So saying, Mrs Venables, in a state of 
some excitement, gathered up her shawl, her 
spectacles, and her knitting, on which she had 
been employed, in al baba for going up-stairs 
to make ready for the esired journey. 

‘You can talk to her about anything you please, 
my dear,’ said the vicar, rather testily, for he was 
in truth somewhat tired of hearing of his wife’s 
difficulties with regard to the cross-stitch pattern 
and the butter. 

‘I shall talk to her about those two things, and 
nothing else,’ said the old lady with determina- 
tion ; ‘we shan’t have more than enough time to 
settle them.’ 

‘Well, well, my dear, as long as you are satis- 
fied, returned the vicar.—‘ Will you be ready in 
ten minutes ?’ 

‘Not if you flurry me with calling to know 
how long I shall be. I have so many things 
to remember, and I can’t tell what I’ve done 
with my tablets.—Belinda! Where is Belinda? 
—QOh, very well! I’m coming up-stairs, my 
love.’ 

The vicar went out avain into the sunshine. 
He had not taken many turns along the walk 
beneath the windows of the house, when a erunch- 
ing sound of wheels on the gravel announced the 
arrival of the pony. 

‘How is he to-day, Hugh?’ asked the vicar. 
‘Pretty quiet ?’ 

‘Too much oats inside him, sir,’ said the man, 
touching his hat. ‘Oats goes to friskiness.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’re right, Nugh,’ the vicar 
answered, observing how impatiently the pony was 
stamping on the gravel.—‘ Poor Charles! good 
Charles!’ and he attempted to stroke the animal’s 
nose—a compliment which Charles resented by 
first tossing his head, as if he wished to feel his 
master’s fingers between his tecth, and then start- 
ing off at full racing speed in the direction of the 
open gateway. The vicar hung on to the back of 
the chaise. Hugh, muttering blasphemies, made 
desperate efforts to catch ‘good Charles's’ head ; 
while in the midst of the confusion, a window was 
thrown up and Mrs Venables cried Joudly: ‘Stop, 
stop ! e’re not nearly ready yet.’ 

‘I wish you’) make haste, my dear,’ returned 
the vicar; ‘this restive animal has nearly torn 
my arms out of the sockets.’ 

‘Nonsense! You must keep him quiet.’ 

‘That’s more easily said than done; but we 
will try.’ 

‘It’s very easy, 1’m sure,’ returned the lady. 
‘Men have no tact. I’ll come down presently 
with an apple.’ 

The vicar looked. at Hugh and shook his head 
somewhat dubiously ; he doubted the virtue of 
the apple. 

‘If the missus would leave his feed to me, sir, 
he wouldn’t be half so lively,’ remarked Hugh ; 
‘but when ladies will go and fill his box with a 
double portion of oats, so as he’s a-eatin’ all day, 
and never goin’ out at all’ 

‘I know—I know,’ the vicar said hastily. 
‘Ladies don’t understand horse-flesh, Hugh.’ 

* They don’t,’ rejoined the man gruffly. 

_ At this juncture, Mrs Venables sallied forth 
accompanied by her niece Belinda, who carried 
. Several thick shawls and a heavy carriage rug. 

-. ‘Shall we want all those wraps on such a bright 
day?’ the vicar asked. Se , 
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‘Yes; indeed we shall. It will be very cold 
when the sun goes in ;’ and with that, Mrs Ven- 
ables took the wraps from her niece and stowed 
them carefully in the back seat. After satisfying 
herself that they were not likely to fall out, she 
went up to the pony’s head. ‘Naughty Charles!’ 
She said, in a coaxing voice—‘bad Charles, to 
atartle your good mistress so, and pull your 
master’s arms out of the sockets.’ 

This affectionate adjuration apparently did not 
enetrate to Charles’s heart, for he whisked his 
ead about, at the imminent risk of striking his 

mistress in the face; and being somewhat elated 
at the result of his last mancuvre, he was steadily 
endeavouring to get on his hind-legs, with the 
apparent intention of dancing into the town. 

‘Ketter not touch him, ma’am,’ advised Hugh. 
‘I’ll hold him fast enough while you get in.’ 

‘He seems quite excited to-day,’ said Mrs 
Venables, a little nervously.—‘I think you had 
better drive him, Theophilus.’ 

‘Q yes, Uncle Theo, Miss Belinda interposed ; 
‘do drive him yourself—he seems 80 very wild.’ 

‘Stuff !? said the vicar. ‘If Charles is at all 
fresh, Hugh’s is a much safer hand on the reins 
than mine.—Get in, my dear, or we shall not 
reach the town to-day.’ 

But as Mrs Venables placed her foot upon the 
step, Charles made a sudden start, which, though 
checked on the instant by a sharp tug at his head, 
was almost sullicient to throw the old lady down. 

‘Theophilus,’ she said, retreating two or three 
steps from the pony-carriage, and looking at her 
husband with a face full of apprehension, ‘this 
pony is not himself to-day, and I must insist on- 
your driving.’ 

‘I know what's the matter with him, aunt,’ 
said Miss Belinda mysteriously. ‘Some pixy ’s vot 
into him. I’ve seen a cow go on just like that at 
milking-time, and they always know then that 
the pixies are about the farm.’ 

The vicar turned round angrily. ‘ How often 
am I'to tell you, Belinda, that I won’t have those 
silly tales repeated about my house! Is it possible 
for ime, do you think, to expel superstition from 
the minds of the honest people over whom I am 
set, if one of my own family spreads it abroad 1” 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ interposed Mrs Ven- 
ables. ‘Belinda didn’t mean any harm. — It’s 
quite likely she may be right too; and that’s 
another reason why you should drive, Theophilus. 
I always feel so safe when you have the reius.’ 

‘It’s not at all a well-crounded feeling, my 
dear, replied the vicar, ‘if you only knew it. 
You are vastly safer with Hugh.—But there; | 
give way.—Hugh, you must stay at home. Look 
out for us about half-past six.’ 

‘And, Belinda, called Mrs Venables as the pony- 
carriage passed out on to the road, ‘ have a little 
fire, and bean your uncle's slippers warn. 

As soon as Charles emerged upon the high-road, 
the evil spirit came forth from him and he fell 
into a steady trot. . ; 

‘There, you see, Theo hilus ; he is quite quict 
now ; I knew he would be with you.’ 

The vicar could not repress o slight feeling of 
triumph as he contrasted the present demure 
conduct of the pony with his late obstreperous 
behaviour, ‘He certainly is,’ he answered. ‘I 
begin to think I must have some of the qualities 
of a professional whip.’ ie % : 
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Charles's conduct was indeed exemplary; and a 
steady uneventful drive of about an hour, all down 
hill, brought the vicar and his wife to the top of 
the steep deacent above the town. 

‘There ig Wr Hgrtle !? exclaimed Mrs Venables 
excitedly. ‘Don’t you think he is growing very 
gray ¢? 

‘Not more go than he has been for the last. ten 
years, my dear.—How are you, Hartle?? 

The doctor, nounted on a stout brown cob, had 
ridden up alongside the viear’s carriage and was 
exchanging grectings, ‘Jane will be delighted to 
see you, said he. ‘She has been complaining for 
three days past that she secs no visitors mow. 
Yon will stay and take tea with us?’ 

The viear demurred to this proposal, and the 
point was not settled when they arrived at the 
doar of the doctor's pretty dwelling. 

‘Jane! cried the doctor, pushing open the door 
of his parlour: Shere is Mrs Venables-—I am 
awfully glad you enme in to-day, Venables ; for 
I have just got a batch of music which 1 want 
to show you.’ 

*T can’t think, said the vicar, ‘why you go 
foraging amoung all this newfangled jingle, when 
you don’t half know the works of the old men 
who really understood where noise begins and 
music ends,’ 

‘Ll declare,’ said the doctor energetically, ‘if a 
month pasaes without my seeing you, Venables, 
you retrograde in the most shocking way. 9 Let 
me gee--March, April, It is barely five weeks 
since we spent that delightful evening together 
where you really did begin to see what fine work 
had been turned out in the last thirty years’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ the viear admitted ; ‘but when 
I came to think if over, I perceived that I was 
wrong.’ 

‘I quite expected it !? ejaculated Dr Uartle. £1 
knew you would go back to your musty fucues 
and canons, Well, I shall have to convert you 
agnin, that’s all) Here is a batch of songs hy 
Liszt now. Read that over to yourself, and then 
I'll sing it! 

‘Liszt?’ said Mr Venables, taking the 
of music. 
acter.’ 

The doctor muttered something beneath his 
breath, at which his friend Jooked up hastily ; 
but he was wise enough not to repeat it. 

‘This is very strange and eccentric music,’ said 
the vicar, after carefully perusing the song ; ‘and 
the harmonies seem against all rule. Here is the 
pedal actually used in a descending scale.’ 

‘My dear sir, how often must I tell you that 
the breach of formal rules never can condemn 
any music if the effect is good! Now, listen !’. 


| sheet 
‘He was a man of deplorable char- 


The doctor possessed a very sweet tenor, not | 


powerful, but admirably trained, and he ren- 
dered the song extremely well. 

‘There's merit about that music, the vicar 
said; ‘but what a pity that a man of talent 
should allow himself such license,’ 

This remark led to a long discussion. It was 
an old dispute, and every inch of the ground of 
battle: was familiar to both the combatants. A 
vast array of authorities was marshalled ; hosts 
of opinions, of ev degree of weight, were 
adduced; volumes of reference were piled up 
on the table to a mountainous height; phrases 
‘without number were hummed, sung, played on 
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the doctor’s excellent piano, or even drummed 
out on the table. The afternoon wore away, and 
neither of the disputants was in the least inclined 
to admit himself worsted, when the town clock 
chimed six, and the vicar, starting up, declared 
he had had no idea it was so late, and that he 
must not lose a moment in setting out on his 
homeward journey. 

‘] should be very sorry to be out after dark,’ 
he said. ‘The roads across the downs are very 
confusing in a bad light.’ 

‘Pooh! You should know them well enough. 
There’s an excellent light, too, till nearly cight 
o'clock now.—What, won’t you be convinced ? 
Then, I’ll order round your pony.—Where is 
Mrs Venables ?’ 

Where Mrs Venables was, nobody seemed to 
know. The housemaid was certain she had heard 
the two ladies talking up-stairs not ten minutes 
before, while the cook was equally positive that 
she had seen them walking in the garden. It 
was quickly ascertained that they were not in 
either of these places now, and messengers were 
despatched in every direction in which it seemed 
likely they had gone. The pony had been at 
the door for twenty minutes, however, and Mr 
Venables was in a iever of impatience to be gone, 
before his wife and Mrs Hartle came strolling 
slawly down the street talking as leisurely as if 
nobody had been waiting for them. 

The viear was a man of temper; he forbore 
to reproach his wife, and merely pointed out to 
her that in a few minutes the town clock would 
sound half-past six, the hour at which they had 
arranged to be at home. 

‘Yes; I knew it would be so,’ said the old 
lady calmly ; ‘we always are Jate when you begin 
to quarrel with Dr Ilartle about your crotchets 
and your quavers.’ 

‘My dear, rejoined the vicar, with just the 
emallest tinge of reproach im his voice, ‘if you 
had been ready when I was, we should have 
reached the top of Dumblely Hill by this 
time.’ 

‘You shan’t throw the fault on me, Theophilus,’ 
said his wife firmly. ‘You were to blame, and 
you alone.— Now, listen to what Mrs Hartle told 
me.’ 

Mrs Hartle’s news proved interesting enough 
to beguile the tedium of the weary climb u 
Dumblely Hill; and as Charles toiled slowly 
across the road from side to side of the steep 
ascent, neither his master nor his mistress ob- 
served that thick clouds had obscured the setting 
sun and that the air was growing dense and 
moist. It was only when, on reaching the hilltop, 
the vicar shook out the reins and urged Charles 
forward, that he looked back and saw that the 
town was hidden from sight by wreaths of mist. 
The hedgerows, too, were beginning to look 
ghostly; little drifts of cloud were stealing along 
the hollows; and the vicar, as he glanced uneasily 
abont him, could not conceal from himself the 
conviction that before they could reach the vicar- 
age the fog must have surrounded them alto- 
gether. ; 

‘I wish we were at home,’ he said, cracking 
his whip; ‘or, at all events, over the next 
hill? aor | | : : 

‘Oh, I don’t think much of this,’ replied Mrs 
Venables cheerfully. ‘We have been out when 
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it was much thicker. I haven’t told you half 
my news yet.—Do you know, Robert Tomkins 
is going to emigrate! Think of that—with all 
those young children. I call it infamous!’ 

‘If he can’t get anything to do here?’ sug- 
gested the vicar, glancing nervously over his 
shoulder. 

This remark led Mrs Venables off into a tirade 
on the evils of emigration, which she regarded as 
a species of impiety, an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the decrees of providence, who 
knew much better where a man was erie! to 
thrive than his own judgment could tell him. 
The good old lady was in the habit of enforcing 
this belief with copious extracts, not only from 
various pious writers, but also from her own 
experience, and in this rhetorical exercise she 
became so much engrossed that she observed noth- 
ing of the thickening of the mist to a solid wall 
around them, nor of the slackening of Charles’s 
ace as his master’s nervous hand now urged 
hind forward, now checked him sharply with a 
momentary fear that he had lost the road. 

‘T don’t know what to make of this,’ the vicar 
exclaimed at last; and, handing over the reins 
to his wife, he sprang out. ‘1 can’t tell what 
road we are in.’ 

The fog had indeed become so dense that the 
borders of the road were not in sight; only a 
little space of a few feet immediately around the 
carriage was visible; all beyond was a uniform 
mass of cloud. 

‘Don’t go out of sight, Theophilus,’ Mrs Ven- 
ables entreated ; ‘I shall be very frightened if 
you do,’ 

‘Nonsense !’ replied the vicar, who was groping 
about in the mist. ‘How am I to ascertain where 
we are unless I can find some landmark ?? 

‘But you can do that in the carriage. If you 
will only get in, we can drive up to the edge 
of the road and see quite well. If you go out 
into the mist, you will never get back to me 
again,’ 

The vicar returned with a dejected countenance 
and climbed into his seat. 

‘I think I saw the great quoit which was over- 
turned by the storm last February,’ he said ; ‘but 
one looks so much like another in this light.—If 
only Hugh were with us !’ 








AMUSING ANSWERS. 

Ocr courts of law have furnished us at various 
times with very witty and amusing remarks, 
lawyers and prisoners alike being guilty on this 
score. Doubtless, every one has heard of the 
Irishman, who, in reply to the question, ‘Guilty 
or not guilty?’ said ‘he would like to hear the 
evidence before he would plead.’ A magistrate in 
another case was dealing with a vagrant, and in 
& severe tone addressed him thus: ‘You have 
been up before me half-a-dozen times this year ;’ 
thereby giving him to understand that he had 
appeared too often on the scene. The prisoner, 
however, was equal to the occasion, for he replied : 
‘Come, now, judge—none of that. Every time 
I’ve been here, I’ve seen you here. You are here 
more than Iam. People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw etonea’ 
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Curran, the Irish advocate, was one day examin- 
ing a witness, and failing to get a direct answer, 
said: ‘There is no use in asking you questions, 
for I see the villain in your face.’—‘ Do you, sir ?? 
said the man, with a smile. ‘Taix, I never knew 
before that my face was a looking-glass? On 
another occasion, he was out walking with a friend 
who was extremely punctilious in his conversa- 
tion. The latter, hearing a person near him say 
curesity for curzosity, exclaimed : ‘How that man 
murders the English language !’-—‘ Not so bad as 
that,’ replied Curran ; ‘he has only knocked an ¢ 
out !? 

‘Prisoner at the bar, said a judge, ‘is there 
anything you would wish to say before sentence is 
passed upon you ?’—The prisoner looked towards 
the door, and remarked that he would like to 
say ‘Good-evening, if it was agreeable to the 
company,’ 

‘1 remember, says Lord Eldon, ‘Mr Justice 

Gould trying a ease at York, and when he had 
proceeded for about two hours, he observed : 
‘Here are only eleven jurymen in the box; 
where is the tweltth?’—‘ Please you, my lord,’ 
said one of the eleven, ‘he has gone away about 
some business; but he has left his verdict with 
me, 
This is almost on a par with a case tried in one 
of the Lancashire courts, when Serjeant Cross was 
a resident barrister in that county. The jury 
having consulted and agreed upon their verdict, 
were addressed by the clerk of the peace: ‘How 
say you, gentlemen of the jury; do you find for 
the plaintiff or the defendant ??’ 

‘What sayn yo? I dunnot understand,’ said the 
foreman. 

‘Why, as you have decided, all I want to know 
is, whether your verdict is for the plaintiff or the 
defendant ? 

The foreman was still greatly embarrassed ; but 
he replied: ‘Whoy, [ raly dunnot know, but 
we’re for him as Mester Cross is for!’ 

Lord Coeckburn’s looks, tones, language, and 
manner were always such as to ake one think 
that he believed every word he said. On one 
occasion, before he was raised to the Bench, 
when defending a murderer, although he failed to 
convince the judge and jurymen of the innocence 
of his client, yet he convinced the murderer him- 
self that he was innocent. Sentence of death 
was pronounced, and the day of execution fixed 
for, say, the 20th January. As Lord Cockburn 
was passing the condemned man, the latter seized 
him a the gown, saying : ‘1 have not got justice, 
Mr Cockburn—I have not got justice’ To this 
the advocate coolly replied: ‘Perhaps not; but 
youll get it on the 20th of January.’ 

Witty and hurnorous replies, however, are not 
confined to law-courts, 80 we may leave the judges 
and their satellites and gather up a few fragments 
elsewhere. An Irish recruit about to be inspected 
by Frederick the Great, was told that he would 
be asked these questions: How old are you? 
How long have you been in the service? Are 
you content with your pay and rations? He 

repared his answers accordingly. It so happened, 
oeeren that the king began with the second 
question: ‘How long have you been in the 
service?’ Paddy glibly replied: ‘Twenty years. 
—‘ Why,’ said the king, ‘how old are you?’— 
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*Six months,—‘Six months!" exclaimed the king; 
‘surely either you or I must be mad.’—‘ Yes, 
both, Your Majesty ’—a confession ecarcely antici- 
pated by the royal cxaminer. 

A good story is told of a general and his wife, 
resident in Ircland, who were constantly pestered 
by a beggar woman to whom they had been very 
generous, One morning, at the accustomed hour, 
when the lady was getting into her carriage, the 
old woman began: ‘Agh! my Iady, success to 
yer ladyship, and success to yer honour’s honour, 
this morning, of all the daya in the year, for 
sure dida’t 1 drame last night that her ladyship 
wave me a pound of tay, and yer honour gave me 
a pound of tobacco 1? 

‘But, my good woman,’ said the general, ‘do 
you not know that dreams always go by the rule 
of contrary 7’ 

‘Do they so, plase yer honour?’ rejoined the 
old woman, ‘ipfien, it must be yer honour that 
will gtve me the tay, and her ladyship that will 
give ime the tobacco,’ 

While dealing with the Emerald Tsle, we may 
be allowed to quote several other equally witty 
and amusing replies, such as could only proceed 
from oa warm-hearted son of Erin. It is said 
that when Sir Richard Stecle was asked how it 
happened that lis countrymen made so many 
bulls, he replied: ‘It is the effect of the climate, 
gir: if an Englishman were born in Lreland, he 
would make ag many. lle was therefore—per- 
haps intentionally—guilty of making a ball while 
sock iii to explain their oriyin. 

An American and an Irishman were once riding 
together, and coming across an old gallows by | 
the wayside, Jonathan thought he would have | 
nquict langh at Paddy’s expense. ‘You see that, } 
I calculate,’ said he, pointing to the gallows. : 
‘Now, where would you be if the gallows had! 
its due??? Paddy replied : ‘Riding alone.’ | 

Another Irishman was observed writing a letter | 
_in a very large hand, and when questioned as to 
why he employed such large characters, replica : 
‘ Arrah, dear, an’ isn't it to my poor mother I’m 
writing?) An’ she is so very deaf that I’m 
writing her a loud letter’ | 

‘Come down this instant!’ said the boatswain | 
to o mischievous son of Erin who had been idling | 
in the round-top. ‘Come down, I say, and Il | 
give you a good dozen ?—*Troth, sir, and 1 | 
wouldn’t come down if you'd give me two dozen.’ 
—Another seafaring Irishman was engaged haul- 
ing a rope into a small boat, when the captain of 
the ship, who was on the poop, ordered him to 
‘bear a hand.’ The captain then took a turn on 
deck, but an his return Barney was still working 
hard at the line. ‘Why, haven't you reached 
the end yet?’ cried the captain—‘No, indeed, 
master; and, by my soul, I’ve been looking for 

the end till I am beginning to think it has got 
none. I do believe, sir, somebody has cut it off !’ 

Foote, on his return from a visit to Ireland, 

was asked if he had seen Cork. ‘No,’ he replied ; 
‘but when I was in Dublin, I saw a great 
many drawings of it.’—~Pope, notwithstanding his 
diminutive and misshapen figure, is said to have 
been nota little peg ig of even personal 


vanity. One day he asked Swift what people 
thought of him in Ireland. ‘Why,’ said 


Swift, ‘they. think that you are a very little 
“man, but a very great poet.’ Pope instantly 
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retorted: ‘And in England they think of you 
exactly the reverse,’ 

During the performance of one of Dryden's 
plays, an actress gave the line, 


‘My wound is great because it is so small,’ 


in as moving and affecting a tone as she could, 
and then paused, looking very distressed. The 
Duke of Buckingham (Villiers), who was in one 
of the boxes, rose immediately from his seat and 
added in a loud ridiculing tone of voice : 


‘Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all.’ 


This had such an effect upon the audience that 
they hissed the actress from the stage. 

Prince Albert used to relate how, while at 
Osborne, he was in the habit of getting up early 
and walking about his farm. One morning, when 
passing a farmer's house, he stopped to make some 
inquiries, knocked at the door, and asked the 
man-servant if his master was in. The servant 
replied : * He is in, sir, but not down-stairs.’—* Oh, 
very well, was the Prince’s reply ; and he was 
about to leave.—‘Would you be kind enough to 
leave your name, sir?’ said the servant.—‘Oh, 
it docs not matter,’ said the Prince.—‘ Because,’ 
continued the servant, ‘my master would be angrv 
with me if I did not tell him who ealled.’—‘ Very 
well, said his Royal Highness; ‘you may say 
Prince Albert.’ Upon which the man drew back, 
looked up significantly, put his thumh to the tip 
of his nose, extended his fingers, and exclaimed, 
‘Walker !? | 


FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Within this room she passes her still days! 
T parse upon the threshold, while my eyes 
Gaze wistfully around, for memories 
Of her sweet face, her thoughts, her words and ways, 
Shall make the sunshine that through life's dark maze 
May gild the pathway with its golden dyes ; 
And when I walk far off “neath alien skies 
My heart shall still be gladdened by its rays. 
For the last time I look around. I hear 
No sound save pattering ivy ’gainst the pane. 
Ah! how my heart grows chilled with sudden fear 
Lest this last hope that I have held be vain—~ 
Lest | should uever see your fair face, dear, 
Or clasp ouce more your hand in mine again ! 


But no; T hear your footstep at the door. 

Love, you can meet me thus with smiling face, 

While I—I do but long for breathing ‘space 
To give these cold stiff lips the power once more 
To greet you culiniy, as they could before 

1 knew the truth. And yet, would I retrace 

The path that I have trod, and leave this place 
With the heart quiet and free that once I bore ? 

T cannot tell. Thoughts wander through my brain 
Like dreams that come and go beyond our will. 

You speak, I know ; I answer back again ; 
But nought of all seems real to me, until . 

We come to say good-bye. Then bitter pain | 
Gives me sure proof I am not dreaming still! 

. Kats Mrt.enen. 
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LOVE. 
Love is such an old, old story, and so much 
that is good and expressive has been written and 
sung about it, that we feel rather scared on! 
approaching the subject. But it is one that: 
will bear constant re-inspection ; it can never be | 
exhausted ; it possesses the secret of perpetual 
youth; for it plays so important a part in! 
the state of our existence, whether that be one 
of happiness or unhappiness, that our interest ; 
in it can never be abated. In all phases of our, 
life we are subject to be affected by it in its | 
various forms; and even if we restrict its 
meaning to that special form of affection which! 
is generally understood by it, we shall find that. 
its interest to us is perennial. In early youth, : 
as we stand on the threshold of life, ere yet we | 
dare to enter the lists of love ourselves, and ' 
when the sly allusion brings the hot blood with | 
a rush of colour to our face, we still observe | 
the feats of others with not a little curiosity. 
Unconsciously, we are gaining, by storing up the | 
experiences of others, the education which ia| 
preparing us for the fatal hour when we shall, 
have to take our etand amongst the eoomeds 
victims of Cupid. | 
Later on, what is life to us but a great! 
ocean of love? No longer do we stand ont-| 
side ; but, happy and joyous, we bathe ourselves | 
in its sweet and impalpable essences. It al 
the medium through which impressions of the, 
external world reach our senses; and hence life | 
is beautiful and bright to us. The reluctant, 
youth may hang back; but at that age he canell 
snot but have many a glimpse of the truth—of | 
the reality of love—of that ethereal influence | 
which pervades the whole universe, and gives to | 
man the key to by far the greatest portion of | 
|the pleasures of life. In moments of vague, 
thrilling disquiet, he will feel it; as he springs 
up and returns the bounding tennis-ball and meets 
& glance from that flashing eye opposite—as he 
tet round a ballroom in the undulating curves 
— the waltz, and at moments when the music| 
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seems to become almost human in its pathos 
and expression, and he feels uncomfortably con- 
scious of some extraordinary change in_ his 
constitution, and wonders what is the matter, 
and pales and trembles. And when we have 
finished with the juvenile part of love's warfare, 
we yet take pleasure in looking on at the mis- 
chievous little god tormenting the youngsters, as 
he once used to torment us, and chuckle and 
fight our own battles over again, andl compare 
notes. Thus love is always interesting to us, 
not merely as far as our experiences go, but also 
as it affects others. 

On the nature of love, there have been many 
wise and learned disquisitions; but the only 
practical solution of the question we can arrive 
at is, that it is an attachment, a yearning experi- 
enced by one person for another ; and this yearn- 
ing, strange to say, seems not to be dependent 
on any special characteristic of the person loved. 
It is a terrible force, as every one knows—one 
that governs the worll—one that is capable of 
making a human being supcerlatively happy both 
in the present and in the future of this life; and 
on the other hand, one to which many a human 
being can trace hia or her lifelong misery and 
eventual destruction. 

This is a terrible consideration, and oue which 
it is worth our while to pause and think over ; 
for the truth is that we have no control over 
that foree, which, when once aroused, lays us at 
the mercy of some one clse, and makes this other 
person the arbiter of our fate. We cannot decide 
by an effort of the will that we shall luve such 
and such a person, and not fall in love with such 
and such another person. If the love be unre- 
turned, we shall probably find it easier to control 
our own feelings; for usually then our inborn 
pride rises, and makes us assume an individuality 
and independence which is incompatible with 
the state of dependence on the feelinys of another 
which is a natural concomitant of love. But it is 
absurd to say that in all cases love unreturned 
dies. If the love be returned, then we think 
it highly improbable that any other considera- | 
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tions will Lituence it. Thus, many a refined 
man has been madly in love with a woman 
whom he has known to possess qualities which, 
uuder other conditions, wonld have shocked him. 
But they don’t influence him—he is hardly con- 
scious of them; pis love is returned, and that 
is all be cares for, Has not every one met 
with cases in which a girl falls in love with a 
man, and still continues loving ee ce 
her love to be returncd—even after she has 
found out that he is a villain? In fact, we 
may lay it down as a general rule, that love 
once aroused, and returned, is only in very rare 
cases capable of being controlled. This will not 
be difficult to understand, when we bear in mind 
that love is a single and distinct feeling, as 
distinct and single a feeling as either admiration 
er respect, and not a mixture of feelings, as 
many people suppose, and as the ordinary language 
leads one to infer. And just as respect for a 
person may cxist without adiniration, so love can 
exist independently of either admiration or respect. 
There need not even exist admiration of personal 
beauty, for many cases conld be hed where 
women have fallen in love with ugly men having 
no acquirements of any kind. 

This opens a very grave question, one of such 
xerious importance to all of us as to be quite 
appalling. Yes, my dear young friend, the con- 
stitution of your nature is such that you are quite 
eapable of falling in love with a girl who may be 
worthless, capable of being so carried away by 
this Jove as to marry her, and capable also of 
suffering for your mistake. You may simply 
have your life blighted, your pood-nature and 
high spirit turned to cynicism and sour irrita- 
bility, and hurried even to an untimely death, 
Such also may be your fate, sweet maiden, with 
that face yet wreathed in smiles—seemingly made 
for nothing but joy and happiness. 

It is aad to think, and still sadder to know, 
that every vear this holds true far too often. 
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You can’t exactly say; but, somehow, they did 
not eeem to fit in with you ; there was somethiny 
dissonant in your characters. We are now closer 
still to the solution of the question—in fact, we 
seem to see it. There seems to have been some 
sympathy, some power of receptivity in your mind 
or character for another mind or character of a 
ecrtain type. When you met your wife, you 
recognised in her physiognomy, in her gait, in 
her manner of talking, in fact in all her external 
qualities, the indications of the counterpart of 
your own mind. Then there was an upheaval 
of your being towards hers; and this made itself 
conscious to you through the sensation of love. 
You were Mabel totally unable to say why 
you loved her; most men are little acquainted 
with the true springs and motives of their 
actions, 

It certainly lics within our power to influence 
and change to some degree our character. And 
here lies the solution of the difficulty ; for by so 
modifying our character as to make it instinc- 
tively friendly and partial to the good and virtu- 
vus and such qualities as insure our happiness, 
we would be preparing a receptivity for a nature 
which would not disappoint our expectations. 
aut not only must we have that receptivity, but 
we must also possess the power to recognise such 
a nature in others—to avoid mistake. If we were 
able to read other people’s characters, and were 
also perfectly virtuous ourselves, we should be very 
unlikely to make a mistake; for the reading of a 
person’s character in such a case must be instan- 
taneous, instinctive. Such perfection it is impos- 
sible to attain, and hence all people are liable 
to err; but he that wnderstands and acts on 
these considerations is less likely to be mis- 
taken. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE ROADS DIVIDE. 


Are we perfectly helpless, then, in the face of , 


nature? Does she offer us no remedy for this 
terrible state of things?) How can we be con- 
sidered responsible—houw can we be made thus to 
suffer for what seems so entirely beyond our con- 
trol?) That is a question often asked, and one 
which, if we continue merely asking it, will never 
be answered for us Nature deigns not to answer 
our questions; her laws and methods are con- 
Hnually operating, and we have not to ask, but 
to learn and act thereby. If in this case we set 
ourselves to learn by the experience of others, 
we shall soon come to see a rent in the cloud— 
to feel gradually that even in this case we have 
to some extent the power of guiding our fate—of, 
at anyrate, averting disaster. 

Now, then, what is love?) We have been treat- 
ing tlis question superficially; but let us go 
deeper, Why do you love your wife, my friend ? 
Is it for her beanty? There are many women 
more beautiful than she; you have seen them, 
and yet you do not love them. Is it for her 
talents 7 hers are many women more talented 
than she ; you have known them, and yet you do 
not love them. No, vou answer, rather bewildered ; 

ou do not know why you love her—only, some- 
ow, she fits in with you. We are now getting 
a@ little closer, She fits in with you. Now, let 
us see why you did not love those other women. 


,On the second morning, true to promise, the 
| watch arrived by the early post; and Hugh took 
iit up with pride to the Hall, to bestow it in a 
!easual way upon poor breathless and affectionate 
‘Elsie. He took it up for a set purpose. He 
! would show these purse-proud landed aristocrats 
‘that his cousin eould sport as good a watch any 
'day as their own daughter. The Massingers 


themselves had been landed aristocrats—not pre- 
sumably purse-proud in their own day in dear 


old Devonshire ; but the estates had disappeared 
in houses and port and riotous living two genera- 
tions since; and Hugh was now proving in his 
own person the truth of the naif old English 
adage—‘When land is gone and money spent, 
then learning is most excellent.’ Journalism is 
a poor sort of trade in its way, but at anyrate 
an able man can earn his bread and salt at it 
somehow. Hugh didn’t grudge those twenty-five 
guineas: he regarded them, as he regarded his 
ms, in the light of a valuable long investment. 
hey were a sort of indirect double bid for the 
senior Meyseys respect and for Winifred’s fervent 
jadmiration. When a man is paying attentions to 
a pretty girl, there’s nothing on earth he desires 
so much as to appear. in her eyes lavishly gener- 
| one A leas abstruse philosopher, however, might 
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rhaps have bestowed his generosity direct upon 
Winifred in prerra aeons : Hugh, with his 
subtler calculation of long odds and remote 
chances, deemed it wiser to display it in the first 
instance obliquely upon Elsie. This was an acute 
little piece of psychological byplay. A man who 
can make a present like that to a poor cousin, 
with whom he stands upon a pute cousinly 
footing, must be, after all, not only generous, but 
a ripping good fellow into the bargain. How 
woult he not comport himself under similar 
circumstances to the maiden of his choice, and to 
the wife of his bosom ? 

Elsie took the watch, when Hugh produced it, 
with a little cry of delicht and surprise ; then, 
looking at the initials so hastily engraved in neat 
Lombardic letters on the back, the tears rose to 
her eyes irrepressibly as she said with a gentle 

ressure of his hand in hers: ‘I know now, 
duch, what that telegram was about the other 
morning. How very, very kind and good of you 
to think of it.—But I almost wish you hadn't 
given it to me. I shall never forgive myself for 
having said before you I should like one the same 
sort as Winifred’s. I’m quite ashamed of your 
having thought I meant to hint at it.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Hugh answered, with just the 
faintest possible return of her gentle pressure. 
‘I was twisting it over in my own mind what on 
earth I could ever find to give you. I thought 
first of a copy of my last little volume; but then 
that’s nothing—I’m only too sensible myself of 
its small worth. A book from an author is like 
spoiled peaches from a market-gardener : he gives 
them away only when he has a glut of them. 
So, when you said you’d like a watch of the 
‘game sort as Miss Meysey’s, it seemed to me a 

erfect interposition of chance on my behalf. I 
Knew what to get, and I got it at once. I’m 
only glad those London watchmaker fellows, 
whose respected name I’ve quite forgotten, had 
time to engrave your initials on it.’ 

‘But, Hugh, it must have cost you such a mint 
Of money.’ 

Hugh waved a deprecatory hand with airy mag- 
nificence over the broad shrubbery. ‘A mere trifle,’ 
he said, as one who could command thousands. 
*It came just to the exact sum the Contemporary 

aid me for that last article of mine on “The 
‘uture of Marriage.” (Which was quite true, the 
article in question having run to precisely twenty- 
five pages, at the usual honorarium of a guinea a 
page.) ‘It took me a few hours, only, to dash it 
off” (Which was scarcely sv accurate, it not 
being usual for even the most abandoned or 
aired naie of journalists to ‘dash off’ articles for a 
eading review; and the mere physical task of 
writing twenty-five pages of solid letterpresa being 
considerably greater than most men, however 
rapid their pens, could venture to undertake in 
a few hours.) 

Winifred looked up at him with a timid glance. 
‘It’s a lovely watch, she said, taking it over with 
an admiring look from Elsie : ‘and the inscription 
makes it ever so much nicer. One would prize it, 
of course, for that alone. But if I’d been Elsie, 
I’d a thousand times rather have had a volume of 
poems, with the authors autograph dedication, 
than all the watches in all England.’ | 
_ *Would you?’ Hugh answered with an amused 
smile, ‘You rate the autographs of a living 
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versifier immensely above their ngirket value. 
Even Tennyson’s may be bought at a shop in the 
Strand, you know, for a few shillings. I feel 
this is indeed fame. I shall begin to grow con- 
ceited soon at this rate.—And by the way, Elsie, 
I’ve brought you a little bit #f verse too. Your 
Laureate has not forgotten or neglected his cus- 
tomary duty. I shall expect a butt of sack in 
return for these: or may I venture to take it 
out instead in nectar?’ They stood all three 
behind a group of syringa bushes. He touched 
her lips with his own lightly as he spoke. ‘Many 
happy returns of the day—-as a cousin,’ he added, 
laughing.—‘ And now, what’s your programme 
for the day, Elsie ?’ 

‘We want you to row us up the river to Snade, 
if it’s not too hot, Hugh,’ his pretty cousin 
responded, all blushes. 

‘Tuus, O Regina, quid optes, Explorare labor ; 
mihi jussa capessere fas est,’ Hugh quoted merrily. 
‘That’s the best of talking to a Girton girl, you 
see. You can fire off your most epigrammatic 
Latin quotation at her, as it rises to your lips, 
and she understands it. How delightful that 
As a rule, my Latin quotations, which 
are frequent and free, as Truthful James says, 
; besides being neat and appropriate, like after- 
| dinner speeches, fall quite flat upon the stony 
‘cround of the feminine intelligence—which last 
‘remark, I flatter myself, in the matter of mixed 
| metaphor, would do credit to Sir Boyle Roche 
‘in his wildest flights of Hibernian eloquence. I 
made a lovely Latin pun at a picnic once. We 
had some chicken and ham sausage—a great red 
German sausage of the polony order, in a sort 
of huge boiled-lobster-coloured skin ; and towards 
the end of lunch, somebody asked me for another 
slice of it. ‘There isn’t any,” said I. “It’s all 
gone. Finis Poloniw!” Nobody laughed. They 
didn’t know that “ Finis Polonia” were the last 
words uttered by a dclistinguished patriot and 
soldier, “when Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko 
fell.” That comes of firing off your remarke, 
you see, quite above the head of your respected 
audience,’ 

‘But what does that mean that you just said 
this minute to Elsie?’ Winifred asked doubt- 
fully. 

‘What! <A lady in these latter days who 
doesn’t talk Latin!’ Hugh cried, with pretended 
rapture. ‘This is too delicious! I hardly ex- 

ected such good fortune. I shall have the well- 

nown joy, then, of explaining my own feeble 
little joke, after all, an ennai translating my 
own’ poor quotation. It means: “ Thy task it is, 
© Queen, to state thy will: Mine, thy behests 
to serve, for good or ill.” Rough translation, 
not necessarily intended for publication, but yiven 
merely as a guarantee of good faith, as the news- 
papers put it. /Eolus makes the original remark 
to Juno in the first Aneid, when he’s just about 
to raise the wind—literally, not figuratively—on 
her behalf, against the unfortunate Trojans. He 
was then occupying the same poet as clerk of 
the weather, that is now filled jointly by the 
correspondent of the New York Herald and Mr 
Robert Scott of the Meteorological Office. I hope 
they'll send us no squalls to-day, if you and 
Mrs .Meysey are going to come with us up the 
river.’ | ce 
On their way to the boat, Hugh stepped a 


ra 
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moment at Yhe inn to write hastily another tele- 
gram. It was to hia London publisher: ‘ Please, 
kindly send a copy of Kechoes from Callimachus 


by first post to my address as under’ And in | 
five minutes more, the telegram despatched, they ; never lead us astray. | 
; another name for the will of Heaven made clear 


were all rowing wp stream in a merry party 
toward Snade nea lowe Hugh’s plan of cam- 
prign was now finally decided. He had nothing 
to do Lut to carry out in detail his siege opera- 
tions. 

In the meadows, he had ten minutes or so 
alone with Winifred. ‘Why, Mr Massinger, she 
said with a surprised look, ‘was it you, then, who 
wrote that lovely article, in the Contemporury, 
on “The Future of Marriage,” we’ve all been 
reading?’ 

‘Im glad you liked it,’ Waugh anawered with 
evident pleasure ; ‘and 1 del Leas it’s no Use hOW 
trying any lonyer to conceal the fact that 1 was 
indeed the culprit.’ 

‘But there's another name to it,” Winifred 
murmurel in reply. ‘And Mamma thought it 
must be Mr Stune, the noveliat.’ 

‘Wahitnal criminals are often wronuly suspected,’ 
Waugh answered with a languid laugh. ¢1 didn’t 
put iny own name to it, however, because [ was 
afraid it was a trifle sentimental, and I hate 
sentiment, Indeed, to say the truth—it was a 
eruel trick, perhaps, but IT imitated many of 
Stone's little mannerisms, because ] wanted people 
to think it was really Stone himself who wrot: 
it. But for all that, { believe it all-—-every word 
of it, L assure you, Miss Meysey,’ 

‘Jt was a lovely article,’ Winifred cricd, enthu- 
siastically, ‘Papa read it, and was quite enchanted 
with it. He said it was so sensible-—just what 
he's always thought about marriage hinself, 
though he never could get anybody else to agree 
with him. And I liked it too, if you won’t think 
it dreadfully presumptuous of a girl to say so. 
I thought it took such a grand, beautiful, ethereal 
point of view, all HY in the clouds, you know, 
with no horrid earthy materialism or nonsense 
of any sort to clog and spoil it. IT think it was 
eplendid, all that you said about its being 
trensen to the race to take account of wealth 
er position, or prospects or connections, or any 
other worldly ssniailevations in choosing a hus- 
band or wife for one’s self-- and that one ought 
rather to be guided by instinct alone, because 
instinct—or love, as we call it—was the voice 
of nature speaking within us.~-Papa said that 
was beautifully poe And 1 thought it was 
really true as well, I thought i¢ was just whit. 
@ great prophet would have said if he were 
alive to say it; and that the man who wrote 
it*——— She paused, breathless, partly because she 
was quite abashed by this time at her own 
temerity, and partly because Hugh Massinger, 
wicked man! was actually smiling a covert smile 
through the corners of his mouth at her youthful 
enthusiasm. 

The pause sobered him. ‘Miss Meyasey,’ he 
broke in, with unwonted earnestness, and with 
a certain strange tinge of subdued melancholy 
in his tremulous voice, ‘I didn’t mean to laugh 
at you. I really believe if, 1 believe in my 
heart every single word of what I said there 
1 believe a man—or a woman either—ought to 
choose in marriage just the one other special 
person towanla whom their own hearts inevitably 
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lead them. I believe it all—I believe it without 
reserve. Money or rank, or connection or posi- 
tion, should be counted as nothing. We should go 
simply where nature leads us; and nature will 
For nature is merely 


within us.’ 

Ingenuous youth blushed itself crimson. “1 
believe so too, the timid girl answered in a very 
low voice and with a heaving bosom. 

He looked her through and throuch with his 
large durk eyes. She shrank and fluttered before 
his searching glance. Should he put out a velvet 
paw for his mouse now, or should he play with 
It artistically a little longer? Too much _ pre- 
cipitancy spoils the fun. Better wait till the 
Kehoes from Callimachus had arrived, They were 
very fetching. And then, besides—besides, he 
was not entirely without a conscience. A man 
should think neither of wealth nor position, nor 
prospects nor connections, in choosing himself a 
partner for life. His own heart led him straight 
towards Elsie, not towards Winifred. Could he 
turn his back upon it, with those words on his 
lips, and trample poor Elsie’s tender heart under 
foot ruthlessly 3 Principle demanded it; but he 
had not the strength of mind to follow principle 
at that precise moment. He looked long and 
deep into Winifred’s eyes. They were pretty 
blue eyes, though pale and mawkish by the side 
of Elsie’a. Then he said with a sudden downcast, 


| half-awkward glance—that consummate actor— I 


think we ought to go back tu your mother now, 
Miss Meysey.’ 

Winitred sighed. Not yet! Not yet! But 
he had louked at her hard! he had fluttered and 
trembled! Jie was summoning up courage. She 
felt sure of that. He didn’t venture as yet to lay 
siege to her openly. Still, she was sure he did 
really like her ; just a little bit, if only a little. 

Next morning, as she strolled alone on the lawn, 
a villave boy in a corduroy suit came lounging u 
from the inn, In rustic tnsouciance, with a small 
parcel dangling by a string from his little finger. 
She knew the boy, and called him = quickly 
towards her. ‘Dick,’ she cried, ‘what’s that 
you’ve got there ?’ 

The boy handed it to her with a mysterious 
nod, ‘It’s for you, miss,’ he said, screwing up 
his face sideways into a most excruciating pan- 
tomimic expression of the profoundest secrecy. 
‘The gentleman at our ’ouse—im with the black 
moustarche, you know—’e told me to give it you 
into your own ‘ands, if so be as I could manage 
to catch you alone anyways. ’E was ver 
pertickler about your own ‘ands. An’ I needn't 
wait: there ain’t no answer.’ 

Winifred tore the packet open with trembling 
hands. It was a neat little volume, in a dainty 
delicate sage-green cover— Echoes from Callimachus, 
and other Poems; by Hugh Massinger, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. She turned at 
once with a flutter from the title-paze to the fly- 
leaf: A Mdle Winifred Meysey; Hommage de 
Vauteur” She only waited a moment to slip a 
shilling into Dick’s hand, and then rushed up, 
all crimson with delight, into her own bedroom. 
Twice she pressed the flimsy little sage-green 
volume in an ecstasy to her lips; then she laid 
it hastily in the bottom of a drawer, under a 
careless pile of handkerchiefs and lace bodices. — 
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She wouldn’t tell even Elsie of that tardy much- 
prized birthday gift. No one but herself must 
ever know Hugh Massinger had sent her his 
volume of poems. 

- When Dick returned to the inn ten minutes 
later, environed in a pervaane odour of pepper- 
inint, the indirect result of Winifred Meysey’s 
shilling, Hugh called him in lazily with his quiet 
authoritative air to the prim little parlour, and 
asked him in an undertone to whom he had given 
the precious parcel. 

: to the young Iady ’erself,’ Dick answered 
confidentially, thrusting the bull’s-eye with his 
tongue into his pouched cheek. ‘An’ I give it 
to ’er be’ind the laylacs, too, where nobody in the 
world never seen us.’ 

‘Dick,’ Hugh Massinger said, in a profoundly 
persuaded and sententious voice, laying his hand 
magisterially on the boy’s shoulder, ‘you’re a 
sharp lad; and if you develop your talents steadily 
in this direction, you may rise in time from the 
distinguished post of gentleman’s gentleman to be 
a private detective or confidential agent, with an 
office of your own at the top of Revent Street. 
Dick, say nothing about this on any account to 
anybody; and there, my boy—there’s half-a- 
crown for you,’ 

‘The young lady give me a shillin’ already,’ 
Dick replied with alacrity, pocketing the coin 
with a beosa grin. Business was brisk indeed 
this morning. 

‘The young lady was well advised,” Hugh 
answered grimly. ‘They’re cheap at the price 
—dirt cheap, I call it, those immortal poems— 
with an autograph inscription by the bard in 
person.—And I’ve done a good stroke of business 
myself too. The Echoes from Cullimachus are a 
capital landing-net. If they don’t succeed in 
bringing her out, all flapping, on the turf, gaffed 
and done for, a pretty speckled prey, why, no 
angler on earth that ever fished for women will 
get so much as a tiny rise out of her.—It’s a 
very fair estate still, is Whitestrand. ‘“ Paris vaut 
bien une messe,” said Henri. I must make some 
little sacrifices inyself if I want to conquer White- 
strand fair and even.’ 

Paris vaut bien une messe, indeed. Was 
Whitestrand worth sacrificing Elsie Challoner’s 
heart for ? 


HM.S. VICTORY. 

Rotunp the memory of none of our old warships 
gather such hallowing associations as round those 
which have made the name of Victory a household 
word wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
Its mention calls up of their own accord in 
every Englishman’s mind thoughts of Nelson and 
Trafalgar’s ‘crowning mercy ;’? but that should 
not be all. For its own sake, the name of 
Victory ought to have a hardly less weighty 
claim on our affectionate regard. Few of our 
battle-ships of renown, if any, can boast a name 
of such distinguished ancestry. 


The Navy List gives as the distinguished 


services of ships named Victory, four of our 


+ 








proudest sea triumphs: ‘Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (flagship of Sir J. Hawkins), 1588. 
(Flag) Victory over the French off La Hogue 
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(1692). Jervis’s victory over thef Spanish off 
Cape St Vincent (1797). (Flag) Trafalgar (1805).’ 
This is indeed a noble record, yet it is incom- 
plete. ‘The names of battles,’ allowed as dis- 
tinctions by the Admiralty, ‘are those only of 
acknowledged victories, and* where either the 
opposing forces have been equal or the enemy 
has been the stronger.’ Such is the wording of 
the recent royal warrant authorising the Navy 
to record the war-service of each ship after the 
vessel’s name in the List, just as the war-services 
of each regiment have always been recorded after 
its title in the Army List. But the official record 
of the battle-honours awarded to successive ships 
named Factory omits all mention of several im- 
portant engagements in which they took a 
prominent part. Under Blake, Monk, Keppel, 
Howe, Hood, St Vincent, the Victory did the 
state right good service. 

There have been five Victorys in all in the 
service since 1570, when the first of the name 
was launched. As each, from old age, or what- 
ever cause, was struck out of the list of the 
navy, a new one as specdily as possible secins 
to have been built, keeping unbroken the con- 
tinuity of the series. 

The first Vectory is described in the Archwologia 
as being a vessel of eight hundred tons, with a 
complement of four hundred men—two hundred 
and sixty-eight seamen, one hundred soldiers, and 
thirty-two gunners—and armed with fifty-two 
guns. These last, before the ship disappears from 
the active list in 1624, were inceasail to sixty— 
the number carried by a first-rate of the period 
~—and consisted for the most part of culverins 
(eighteen-pounders) and demi-culverins (nine- 
pounders), as broadside guns; with a few heavier 
picecs, seb down as ‘cannon-petro,’ firing a stone 
shot of sixty-three pounds-weight, for long-range 
practice, As a ‘shipp-royall of ye (uecne’s 
Navie,’ and the third largest in the service, the 
Victory, in 1588, bore the flag of Rear-admiral 
John Hawkins in the fleet which defeated the 
Spanish Armada. For the distinguished share 
that his vessel took during the first four days 
of the running-fight up the Channel, Hawkins — 
while the fleet was still in the presence of the 
enemy, off the Sussex coast—received, along with 
Frobisher, the special honour of knighthood at 
the hand of the Lord High Admiral himself. 
Elizabeth, too, afterwards warmly commended the 
nee services of the Victory during that fateful 

wly week. 

As to the subsequent history of this vessel, 
not much information can be gleaned anywhere. 
Contemporary documents record its name as the 
flagship in an abortive expedition to the Azores 
and coast of Spain in 1589, under the Earl of 
Cumberland, which resulted in the capture of a 
number of treasure-laden galleons and spice-ships 
from Manila. But sickness broke out on board, 
and the expedition had to return with less than 
half its numbers: The Victory seems to have been 


put out of commission after this and laid up in 
ordinary ; for there is no mention of the vessel’s 


name in any extant list of ships which took 
part in the numerous expeditions against the 
paniards under Drake, Essex, and Raleigh, 
between 1590 and 1603, though it is to be 
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found in the Navy List down to os late as! tinguished career, the Victory, with a fleet of thir- 
1624. ‘teen other sail of the line, had been despatched, 
Phineas Pett, the great master-shipwright under | in September 1744, to raise the blockade of a 
James I, and his successor, in his map icrp. flotilla of storeships for Gibraltar, which a power- 
autobiography records the Jaunch at Woolwich, | ful French squadron had shut up in the Tagua. 
April 21, 1631, of sthe second Victory, a second- | After successfully performing his mission, and 
rate of five hundred and sixty tons, mounting | escorting the storeships into the Mediterranean, 
fifty-two guns, and carrying two hundred and! Balchen was on his way home, when, on October 
sixty men. This ship gained great distinction in | 3d, a terrific storm in the Channel scattered his 
Blake's varions actions with the Dutch, notably | ships. Some were dismasted, and others had to 
in the indecisive engagement off Dover Roads, in| heave their guns overboard, but eventually all 
November 1652, wheu with only thirty-seven sail | reached port in safety —except one. The flagship, 
he gave battle to Tromp’s huge fleet of eighty. | with the venerable admiral (aged seventy-tive), 
To the Victory in thia fight is mainly dune the | on board, and a crew of one thonsand, including 
credit of rescuing the admiral, whose flagship !a number of midshipmen of the best families in 
would have been overpowered by a number of | England, was never heard of again. The Vic- 
the enemy’s ships of heavier metal, had not the | tory is supposed to have struck on the Gaskets, 
Victory, together with a sister vessel, the Van-| off Alderney; for during the night of the 3d, 
guard, borne down and made the Dutchman sheer | heavy distress-guns were heard in that direction 
off. Again, in the next year the Victory bore; by the islanders, who, however, owing to the 
@ prominent share in Monk’s great triumph off violence of the storm, were powerless to render 
Camperdown, when the heroic Tromp met his aid. 
death. Se severely knocked about in thon fights, The fifth Victory, the last of the series, Nelson’s 
however, had the brave little warship been, that immortal flagship, was laid down at Chatham 
its place in line of battle knew it no more. in 1759, from designs by Sir Thomas Slade, 
Though for thirty-six years the Micfory’s name and launched on May 17, 1765. Its dimensions 
atill figures in the Navy List, the ship does not were two thousand one hundred and sixty-four 
seem to have ayain been employed in active tons, one hundred and eighty-six feet length of 
service. It is mentioned in the ‘List of His keel, and fifty-two and a half feet of breadth 
Majesties Navie Reyall’ drawn up in 1660 at the by twenty-one and a half of depth; giving the 
instance of Pepys, on his entering on his duties Vietory once more the distinction of being the 
at the Admiralty, as seaworthy ; and again in Jargest and finest ship of war yet constructed. 
1668 in Pepys’ own Memoirs relating to the State One point worthy of note in connection with the 
of the Nury, as in bad repair and laid up in W%etory is, that while the ship turned out to be 
harbour. verhaps the most perfect and smartest line-of- 
H.M.S. Vietory the third—one of the finest Drattle man-of-war Enyvland ever possessed, try as 
hundred-gun first-rates of the time-—seems to have | they might, our naval constructors never could 
been one of the new ships built by order of King; manage to build another exactly similar or of 
William, about the year 1690. Its one recorded equal efliciency. The great success which the 
service ig the battle off Cape La Hogue, May }’tctory proved—as evidenced by her sobriquet of 
19, 1692, as flagship to Admiral of the Blue, ‘the smartest three-decker afloat’—is made still 
Sir John Ashlvy, commanding the lee squadron. more remarkable when one considers the low 
From 1693, when the vessel would appear to ebb at which the art of naval construction was 
have gone to sea for the last time, down to 1734, between 1740 and 1790. Our home-built vessels 
an the reign of George IL, the ltctory was kept were surpassed, both for speed and mancuvring 
laid up in ordinary, a poor old hulk, finally to capabilities, by the ships of Spain and France 
be handed over to the breaker-up. during this period. Indeed, the best ships in the 
it is curious that from 1692 down to 1744, British service were either captured vessels, re- 
no mention is made in existing lists of the commissioned under our flag, or else vessels built 
employment in the various naval expeditions with slavish exactness on the lines of these. On 
of any of our first-rates. Not a single name of the other hand, our own ships, when taken, were 
any vessel larger than a ninety-gun ship appears invariably rated in the enemy’s service in a lower 
on the active list, though the Sritannia, Royal grade than they originally occupied. 
Waltiam, London, St Andrew, Royal Sovereign, all! The active career of the present Victory dates 


of which fought at La Hogue with the Fretory, | its beginning from 1778, when the Veectory tlew 








one-hundred-gun first-rates, were new ships. Admiral Keppel’s flag in his encounter with the 
Of the fourth Ftetory, carrying one handed and} French fleet under the Comte D’Orvilliers, off 
ten guna, little more is Known than the story of | Ushant. The odds were thirty-eight sail of the 
the vessel’s mysterious and tragic fate. Launched | line on the French side against thirty on the 
at Portsmouth in 1787, it was considered, during British ; yet D’Orvilliers shrunk from engaging. 
its brief seven years’ existence, the premier flag- It was only when Keppel had at last gained 
ship of the royal navy and the finest first- the weather-gage, that the Frenchman could be 
rate atloat. To judge by the splendid model of brought to show fight. During the three hours’ 
the vessel in the naval museum at Greenwich broadside-to-broadside fighting that ensued, until, 
Hospital, this encomiun was fully deserved, and under cover of the fast-closing-in night, D’Orvil- 
is in no degree an exaggeration. The ship was the liers slunk back into Brest, the Fictory was in the 
largest. hitherto built, of nineteen hundred and thick of the fray, receiving very serious damage. 
twenty tons, one hundred and seventy-five feet Next, in 1782, the ship figures as flagship to 
in length of keel, and fifty and a half feet in Lord Howe—in the place of the ill-fated Hoyal 
breadth, by twenty feet deep. Under the flag George, which capsized at Spithead while f 
‘of Admiral Sir John Balchen, a veteran of dis- out for this very service—when he relieved 
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Gibraltar, and finally raised the long three years’ 
siege. Ten years later, on the outbreak, in 1793, 
of the war with the French revolutionary govern- 
ment, the Vactory was once more in commission 
with the Mediterranean fleet, and took part in 
the operations at Toulon as Lord Hood’s flagship. 
From Toulon the British fleet proceeded to the 
reduction of the island of Corsica; and while 
cruising in these waters, the flagship, by a stranye 
coincidence, had the narrowest escape of suffering 
the fate of Admiral Balchen’s ha ‘leas Victory in 
a storm of unusual violence. But the stout- 
timbered old vessel managed to weather the 
tempest in safety, and rejoined her consorts off 
Ajaccio. : 

It was in this expedition that Nelson, as cap- 
tain of the Agamemnon, sixty-four, first made 
the official acquaintance of the Vtetory. At 
Trafalgar, eleven years later, the Agamemnon was 
again serving in his command, joining the fleet, 
to Nelson’s expressed satisfaction, just before the 
battle. Lord Howe’s victory off Ushant on ‘the 
glorious Ist of June’ was fought by the Channel 
fleet. On Sir John Jervis taking over command 
of the Mediterranean fleet, he hoisted his flag in 
the Fuctory, destined to win more laurels in the 
great battle off Cape St Vincent in 1797. Nelson’s 
triumph off the Nile was gained with a squadron 
of thirteen seventy-fours, detached ‘on particular 
service’ from the main Mediterranean fleet, which 
was lying at the time in the Tagus. So the 
glories of the Ist of August 1798 do not add 
another leaf to the Victory’s chaplet. Indeed, this 
was the most unhappy period of the brave old 
battle-ship’s career. From 1798 to 1801 the 
Victory was temporarily struck out of the Navy 
List, being employed as a convict hospital hulk, 
until the attention of the Admiralty was drawn to 
the fate of so favourite a ship. 

We now come to the most illustrious portion 
of the Victory’s long career. After being laid up 
at Portsmouth for some months after the truce 
of Amiens, the outbreak of hostilities in 1803 
once again saw the Vuctory in commission, as 
flagship on the Mediterranean station. The com- 
mand of the fleet was given to Nelson, with 
special instructions to watch the Toulon fleet. 

hroughout 1804 he kept eruising on and otf 
the port, trying to induce the French admiral, 
Latouche-Treville, to come ont and try the chances 
of battle ; but all to no purpose, until Villeneuve 
had taken over the Toulon fleet, with positive 
instructions from Napoleon to put to sea at the 
first opportunity. In January 1805, taking ad- 
vantage of a storm that drove the British flect 
off the station, he contrived to do so; but Nelson 
was speedily on his track. Eastward he steered, 
on the lookout for the French, and then back to 
Gibraltar—but no Villeneuve was sighted. All 
through the cruise, every ship was kept prepared 
night and day for instant battle, ready to beat 
to quarters at any moment. One episode of 
the hunt after the French was the passage 
through the Strait of Messina, ‘between Scylla 
and Charybdis,” by the whole British fleet, led 
by the Victory—‘a feat unprecedented in naval 
history.’ Nelson’s justification to the Admiralty 
at home of the perilous exploit was that, ‘although 
the danger from the rapidity of the current was 
great, yet the object was equally great.’ From 

e Mediterranean, Nelson followed the French 
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to the Weat Indies, and then bac¥® to Europe. 
Twice during the long chase, the ‘hostile fleets 
were on the point of anticipating Trafalgar: once 
in February, in the Mediterranean, off Sardinia, 
as they were about to cross each other’s path, 
when a storm drove Villeneuwe back to port for 
a hasty refit; the second time, in June, in the 
West Indies, off Port Royal, by a strange hap, 
exactly where Rodney had gained his glorious 
victory over De Grasse. Nelson was steering for 
this very spot, calculating that the French must 
pass close by there, when a report, which turned 
out to be false, that they had been seen some- 
where else, drew him in another direction. The 
French all the time were in the neighbourhood 
of Port Royal. What the result of this last fight 
would have been, it is hard to guess, seeing that 
Nelson had only with him ten sail of the line 
and three frigates, against Villeneuve’s eighteen 
sail of the line and ten frigates. That it would 
have gone hard with the J’rctory, for the French 
to a vreat extent identified the ship with Nelson 
himeelf, we have the hero’s own evidence. The 
French,’ he said, ‘meant to have made a dead set 
at the Tctory,’ 

Every one knows the story of the affecting 
scene on the beach at Southsea, when Nelson 
went on board the Victory, on September 14, 1805, 
The actual spot at which he stepped on to his 
barge was for long marked by a monument—the 
Victory’s sheet-anchor, now a trophy on the 
Southsea Esplanade. But the scene on board 
the flagship when Nelson joined the fleet off 
Cadiz on the 28th of September was still more 
impressive and unprecedented than the departure 
from Portsmouth, ‘The officers who came on 
board to welcome his return forget his rank as 
commander-in-chief in the enthusiasm with which 
they greeted him.’ 

And now the 2Ist of October 
last-— 


has come at 


At the head of the line goes the Viclory, 
With Nelson on the deck, 

And on his breast his orders shine 
Like the stars on a shattered wreck. 


Leading the weather column, the V%ctory bore 
down on the combined French and Spanish fleets 
a little before mid-day. ‘The action’— Colling- 
wood’s graphic despatch to the Admiralty reads-— 
“began at twelve o’clock by the leading ships of 
the columns breaking through the encmy’s line, 
the commander-in-chief [Victory] about the tenth 
ship from the van, the second in command [Col- 
lingwood himself, in the Hoyal Sovereiyn] about 
the twelfth from the rear; the succeeding ships 
breaking through in all parts astern of their 
leaders, and engaging the enemy at the muzzles 
of their guns” As the Victory, in an almost 
dead calm, slowly forged down on the semicircle 
in which the combined French and Spanish fleets 
were drawn up, the ship was the mark for a 
heavy concentrated fire. The ucentaur, cighty, 
on board of which, though without hoisting his 
flac, was Admiral Villeneuvé, led off, firing the 
first shot at half-a-mile range. It fell short. A 
second, three minutes later, struck the water close 
alongside ; the third went over the ship; the 
fourth through the topsail A pause followed, 
and then, as if by prearranged signal, eight ships 
opened broadside after broadside on the Victory. 
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At six hundred yards off, the flagship’s mizzen-| and cooing, and I was very satisfied with the 
top was shut away, and her wheel, so that the , arrangement, a abet 1 did noe sng wealth 
Victory had to be steered by the relieving tackles, | a sine qud non for my future son-in-law, I was not 
from below. But though severely damaged in a rich man, and I would not have parted with her 
her hull, and with fifty men struck down before ; to one wae not oP aes a should have 
ehe replied with arsingle shot, the Victory con- , wished. en I saw that in the ordinary course 
tinued her advance in scornful silence. The of events nothing was likely to prevent Helen 
vesscl’s sails were in tatters, and her foremast | from becoming Mrs Corner, 1 determined that by 
tottering, as she reached the enemy’s line, steering | ne ie of ne a ahe ae a be rear 
to pass astern of the Bucentaur. On this ship, of the man she married. So, as I abominated the 
the Victory’s energies were firet concentrated, a 'aystem of sending girls to boarding-schools, I 
earronade Joaded with a sixty-eight-pound shot had her taught French and music and the usual 
and five hundred musket-balls into the Bucentaur’s, curriculum at home by the best masters and 
atern-shect cabin windows leading off Then, as mistresses obtainable. 

the mighty three-decker swept past, the whole; They were a great trouble, these various pro- 
larboard broadside, every gun either doubly or fessors, the French masters especially so. If I 


trebly shotted, was poured into the Bucentaur. got one who promised well, just as he was getting 
Through the darkening smoke the thunder broke into ood BWIng, something —conger Iption. or dying 
O’er her deck from a hundred guns. [relations or mal de pays—would call him away. 


| | Willing and able men with provincial accents 
Rendered hors-de-combat at once, with twenty abounded ; but, as I Was a good French scholar 
puns dismounted and four hundred of her crew ; myself, I determined that Helen should be 
killed outright, the hapless Bucentaur hecled over) Parisian or nothing. Finally, Monsieur Pontneuf 
on one side, and lay with a deep liat, helpless on arrived. I got him through the French Consulate 
the water, for the greater part of the action. The | jy Finshury Circus; and I was introduced to a 
Y ’ Nq 7 ‘ , ry PP q - a ba aH a ‘Or save) H ge acs } ° 
ei eens ip secnce aah an en Ge ey ei all eee ee 
LOUMEC——W Id ab once B >» her: thin in the flank, with small hands and _ feet, 
gunports, and henceforward only fired musketry ! asi ath 5 
thoi her tops—and Nelson's old antagonist, chat oe arpa yous roe pees = 
‘Anak of the sea,’ the Santissima Trinidada pat very little Enalish , we roterences sa ex 
: EN eG ‘are ve e Jang et ; - 
nee ae Leela ae es the eset | ceptionally good ; and, from a certain reserve and 
rroughou i greater part 0 the action, and) hauteur in his manner, I guessed at once that he 
si a of Nelson’s death, there is no need to; was an imperialist gentleman driven to poverty 
repeat here. jand exile by the irc { Fate. M f 1 
; jand exile by the lrony of Fate. My wile anc 
“ha DL” ' . : a? t¢ aan oor *. . 
aa Pee AU a RGN te afte ea ie are ! Shai ene roe ues part an ee pee) ins 
: EEC E WALES. Mie > became established in our little world on a footin 
exigences of the service permitted, in 1812, was) of almost pales friendship. But he spe ok 
withdrawn finally from the active list, and placed : advantage of the favourable impression he had 
in thorough repair, to be preserved at Portsmouth ; made; and after being with us three months, 
=i af ; De ice nt maa cnn vibe : ous As A 
aga memento of England's great sea-captain and he was as aaeaage in the respect he paid my 
his greatest triumph. | wile and daughter as on the day of his intro- 
Cetera eee eae eta | OMEOOM 


mom. 
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There was a tone of sadness about his reserve 
which interested me, and I felt sure that he was 
a man with a history, although, of course, I never 
| sumed broach the topic. Consideri i 
From Paris besieged and terrorised, to quiet, | a eaalie he had Pi anes a aversion iene 
Fa a oo was = aetie ‘ nee appre- , and wae aU ae he reat sees my 
ciated. We led a very tranquil life—that is, my | repeated invitations for him to join in such rol- 
wife, my daughter Helen, and myself ; for one ‘ieking divarion ag our nei chbeurhoed offered. 
neighbourhood, although within easy distance of , He spent his leisure time in wandering about, 
London, had not yet given a sign of expanding | cigar in inouth and hands folded behind his back, 
into a fashionable suburb; we knew every- | engaged in deep thought, and very soon obtained 
body, and very little served to excite and amuse | the nickname amongst the irreverent local youth 
us, ' of ‘Dismal Froggy.’ 

Five years passed since my life in the Rue de| It may be imagined that amongst ourselves we 
een ee ee ~ that time a bread-and- | often talked about Monsieur Pontneuf, and tried 
: ee gers ~ tie bey erable vee he assent to eae up says Seer caegres the ares 

rett of eivhteen. e had many; or the romance which had made him so solitary 
friends about ; but we were most intimate, Helen , and pensive in his manner. At length Helen 
eapecially, with a gentleman named Corner, an! seemed to throw some light upon the matter, 
Australian of ee wealth, who lived with an; for she said at dinner one evening: ‘ Papa, what 
aunt in an old-fashioned house not far from ours. ' do you think I have found out about Monsieur 
When I say that John Corner was a fine-looking, ; Pontneuf ?’ 
black-bearded man, who stood aix feet high, was | Of course I could not divine what it was. 
an excellent athlete and a more than average} ‘ Why,’ she replied, ‘that he has a sweet- 
scholar, I describe a man after whom many a fair , heart.’ | 
Surrey lass sighed in vain, and whom I regarded! ‘ Impossible! Monsieur Pontneuf is fifty, if he 
a ba oat neater in et i, nae ' ig ae i foe an eae who 
i don’t know if any form o rotha passed ; would fall in love with a middle-aged French- 
between them, but they were constantly billing; man?” 
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‘EN tell you who,’ replied Helen—‘ Gabrielle, 
Mias Corner’s French maid. I've seen them 
more than once together, and the servant from 
the Cedars brought Monsieur a note to-day.’ 

The notion seemed to me rather ridiculous that 
our solemn professor should have won the affec- 
tion of the laughing, dark-eyed Gabrielle, who 
was, moreover, spoken of as the flame of John 
Corner’s coachman ; but the evidence of my own 
eyes soon proved that there was at anyrate some 
foundation for Helen’s assertion. pon more 
than one occasion of an evening I met Monsieur 
Pontneuf and Gabrielle together, although, from 
an English point of view, their deportment did 
not convey the idea that they were sweethearting ; 
indeed, Gabrielle seemed to me to hold Monsieur 
Pontneuf somewhat in awe, for I overheard her 
address him as ‘ Monsieur,’ and her manner was 
very deferential 

ow, it was an invariable habit of mine on 
@ summer evening to take a stroll out of doors 
with my cigar or pipe, a habit I had contracted 
in Paris, where one never dreams of passing a 
close evening shut up in a warm house, A very 
favourite haunt of mine on these occasions was 
a path running along a feeble stream which we 
dignified by the title of ‘the river,’ leading to a 
sequestered summer-house apparently constructed 
for the express convenience of lovers, who, on 
Saturday or Sunday nights especially, eagsaa ee 
it largely. On other nights I generally had it 
to myself, and always stopped there for a few 
minutes to sentimentalise over the beauty of the 
moonlit scene spread before me, One night 1 
became aware that it was occupied, from the 
sound of voices within, and as one of the voices 
was that of Monsieur Pontneuf, in spite of my 
abhorrence of veered ale I paused and listened. 
He was speaking in French, and I managed to 
eatch this scrap of conversation: ‘Then, I am 
to understand that, so far as you know, he was 
in Paris in the year 1871, and that, when you 
entered his service, he was living near Amiens ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replicd the voice of Gabrielle. 

‘Mind,’ said Monsieur Pontneuf, ‘don’t let me 
eatch you mistaking facts, or it will go very hard 
with you.’ 

‘IT am telling you truly, so far as 1 know, 
as I am a good Catholic,’ replied the girl. 

‘He left Amiens hurriedly one night?’ said 
_ Monsieur. 

‘Yes, sir. We were at supper in the kitchen 
when he came in, and told me to pack up as 
soon as I could, for we had to catch the English 
mail-train at ten o'clock.’ 

‘Did he seem flurried or confused ?? 

‘Not particularly, sir. He was pale and spoke 
rapidly—that was all.’ , 

‘I suppose you never heard him allude to a 
Madame Arosa?’ 

‘You mean the old lady who’—— 

‘Yes, yes—of course I do.’ 

‘ Never, sir.’ 

‘Of course nobody knows that you are in 
the apeblt of meeting me? At anyrate he does 
not 

‘I don’t think so, sir; I am very cautious,’ 

There was a movement of feet in the summer- 
house, which warned me to get out of the way, 
so I slid behind a clump of bushes, and pre- 
sently the two appeared in the moonlight. | a 
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rowledge, in fact, he had little or mone; books 
Monsieur.’ * ferra weognita, and p-litical events 

‘1 will, sir.’ ‘- himself, he was the only 

The Frenchman slipped something WeN'spapers he 
like coin into her hand, and they separated, he 
taking the path leading to tha village, she going 
in the opposite direction towards the Cedars. 
From this conversation it was quite clear to me 
that whatever micht be their relationship to one 
another, Monsieur Pontneuf and Gabrielle were 
not lovers; and, putting circumstances together, 
I made up my mind that my professor, like so 
many others in his calling, was a political refugee, 
either Napoleonist or Communist; and I knew 
very well that the French republican government, 
to whom both were equally hateful, was sparing 
no pains or expense to find out the whereabouts 
and to keep itself informed of the actions of all 
such offenders, Evidently, he was making use of 
the girl Gabrielle as a spy and informer; or 
it might even be that he was engaged in a plot 
against the government. During my artist life 
in Paris and London, I had been brought into 
constant contact with this class of gentry ; and 
I knew that we should often shudder if we 
knew what sort of individuals make use of our 
free island as an asylum and live amongst us 
as harmless bread-winners. However, Bonapartist 
or Communist, criminal or innocent, Monsieur 
Pontneuf performed his duty to me satisfactorily 
and -thoroughly ; and it was not for me to pry 
behind the scenes of his life. I found John 
Corner in the smoking-room when I arrived at 
home; but I said nothing to him about what I 
had overheard during my walk. 

‘Well, he said, ‘you know [ don't want to 
meddle in your affairs; but I’ve been rather 
put out and puzzled lately about a matter con- 
cerning which perhaps you can enlighten me; 
I mean about this Monsieur Pontneuf, who gives 
Helen her French lessons. Do you know any- 
thing about him ?’ 

‘Nothing more than that he was accredited 
to me by the French Consulate in London, and 
that he showed me very high testimonials.— But 
why do you ask ?’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘because there is something 
going on between him and my aunt’s maid 
Gabrielle. She has never asked so frequently 
for leave to go out of an evening as she has 
since Monsieur Pontneuf came here.’ 

‘Perhaps there is a little affection between 
them.’ Even to Jack Corner, whom I loved as 
my own son, I did not feel justified in con- 
fiding what I had chanced to overhear in the 
summer-house. 

‘[ don’t think so,’ said Jack, shaking his head. 
‘He’s a middle-aged man, and she’s a mere girl 
of eighteen. Besides, she has never spoken to 
my aunt about it, and servant-girls always like 
to confide these little matters to mistresses who 
take an interest in their welfare. No; I think he 
is what we don’t suspect him to be—a plotter 
perhaps, or a proscribed Communist leader.’ 

‘It doesn’t much matter if he is, so long as 
erforms his duties.’ | 
‘No. But I don’t care about our maid being 
mixed up in thia sort of business,’ said Jack ; 
‘for not only does it distract her attention from 
her duties, but it might involve us in anpleasant- 
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At six hundged yards off, the flagship’s mizzest ; 
top was shot away, and her. whee we how we 

tctory had to be atear-2Wo I rench people choose 
from helow <ctner, , 

But it suddenly struck me that Jack must 
have seen me neurgthe summer-house, for he was 
looking curiously at me, aa much as to sav: 
*I should like to ask you about it, but I don’t 
like to.” However, I was resolved not to say 
anything unless pressed, and changed the conver- 
sation, But I noticed that Jack seemed uncom- 
fortable during the remainder of our talk, and I 
was puzzled to account for it} Our conversa- 
tion at Jength turned on the trips abroad we 
were severally going to make during the next 
week—he to Switzerland, for a clamber amongst 
the High Alps; I and my ladies to Paris, for 
the important purpose of choosing the troussean 
for Hilen's wedding, which was to be celebrated 
in the late autumn. 

But I saw that his mind was uneasy about 
Gabrielle and Monsicur Pontnenf, for, as we 
were bidding each other yood-night at the door, 
he sail: ‘You keep an eye on Monsieur Pont- 
neuf, or perhaps you will be astonished one of 
these tine days.’ 

“What do you mean, Jack ¢’ 

‘Why, that 1 believe him to be nothing less 
than one of these Socialist dynamitards, and that 
he is in the thick of a plot against our own 
governinent here at home,’ 


PAGANINI 


Towarns the close of last century, an Italian 
woman of Genoa had a dream, and it seemed 
to her, as she afterwards told her little son, as 
though white-winged seraphs approached her 
couch and predicted the advent of a child whose 
skill as a violinist would be so transcendent that 
the very spirits of earth and air would seem. to 
acknowledge his sway. The child was Nicolo 
Paganini—the destined Hercules of the violin— 
born February 18, 1784. 

Ere the poor little lad could plainly speak, 
his days of toil began. No sooner could he 
hold a violin, than his father proved himself 
an inexorable taskmaster; the bov was urged 
to intense and even dangerous application ; rare 
precocity was stimulated by privation of fond, 
and thus the sickly child developed into a 
suffering man. It was in 1793 that Paganini 
made his firat public appearance at Genoa, and 
played a series of variations on the air La Cur- 
magnole, which had everywhere accompanied the 
victorious banners of the armies of the French 
Republic. Up to fifteen he remained quiescent 
under the yoke of his avaricious and tyrannical 
parent ; but no sooner did he find in the exercise 
of his wondrous talent a means of delivery from 
the house of bondage, than he broke wildly from 
all restraint, and plunged into every form of 
diasipation, indulging especially in gambling, a 
universal vice in Italy, as it was indeed through- 
out the whole of Europe. Pitted against past 
masters of the craft, Paganini’s means were rapidly 
exhausted. Jewela, watch, rings, even his fiddle, 
were disposed of ; and he was indebted to the 
kindness of a French gentleman for the loan of a 
favourite Guarnerius, upon which he ever after- 
wards played, to enable him to fulfil an engave- 
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ment at a concert at Leghorn. On thia occa- 
sion, Paganini performed a series of most difficult 
studies, which he had composed in still earlier 
years, and his skill was rewarded with triumphant 
applause. ‘Never again, replied the enthusiastic 
Frenchman, as the young artist hastened to return 
the violin, ‘will | profane the strings which your 
fingers have touched ; that instrument is yours.’ 
This was the violin which Paganini bequeathed to 
his native town of Genoa, where it is still shown 
under a glass case in the municipal palace. | 

In 1805 Paganini accepted the position of 
director of music and conductor of the orchestra 
in the service of the Princess Maria, afterwards 
Girand-duchess of Tuscany, sister of Napoleon, and 
wife of Bacciochi; and it was at this period of 
his early career that he first elaborated many of 
those peculiarities, such as performances upon one 
string, which afterwards became so characteristic 
of his style. At Ferrara he had a narrow escape 
from being lynched. It had been arranged that 
acertain Signora Marcolini should take part in 
his concert, but at the last she left him in the 
lurch, and a danseuse with a pretty voice was good 
enongh to come to the reseue. Nevertheless, the 
he is louse public hissed and hooted her down, 
and Paganini resolved to be avenged. At the 
close of the concert, he proposed to amuse the 
audience by imitating on the violin the sounds of 
various animals, Having reproduced the mewing 
of a cat, the barking of a dog, the crowing of a 
cock, &e, he suddenly burst forth into a perfect 
imitation of the donkey’s bray ; and the musician 
bowed once again, as he added with his cynical 
stile: *This for those who hissed before and 
laughed” The result was electrical, The Fer- 
rarese--who enjoyed a widespread reputation for 
stupidity-—-took the joke as especially personal 
to themselves ; in a moment the pit rose to a 
man, charged through the orchestra, scaled the 
tage, and would have killed Paganini, had he not 
orecipitately fled. One evening, at a concert in 
wechorn, he came upon the stage limping from 
the effects of a nail which had run into his foot, 
and there was some tittering among the audience. 
Just as he was beginning to play, the candles fell 
out of his music desk, and once more there was 
an uproar. Suddenly the first string broke, and 
the merriment waxed yet louder ; but, to use the 
words in which he naively told the story of 
himself, ‘I played the piece on three strings, 
and the sneers quickly changed into boisterous 
applause.’ | 

farly in 1828, Pacanini, at the request of 
Prince Metternich, for the first time visited 
Vienna. Men and women of all classes of society 
went mad about him: verses were poured forth in 
his honour, snuff-boxes and cigar-cases displayed 
his portrait ; gloves, rings, stockings, coats, every- 
thing in the shop-windows was 4 ja Paganini; a 
good stroke at billiards was called ‘un coup a la 
Paganini ;’ dishes were named after him; and 
an enthusiastic cabman, who drove him to his 
concerts, besought of him permission to paint his 
cab in the Italian coloura and to print upon it 
the words, ‘Cabriolet de Paganini,’ These extra- 
ordinary successes, however, served only to give 
new currency to the tales of crime and diabdlerie, 
which had so often circulated in connection with 
him. To atone for the base assassination of a rival, 
it was said that he had passed years within the 
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walls of a dungeon with nothing but his violin 
to mitigate the rigours of captivity. He was a 
captain of banditti—a deadly duellist—in league 
with the Prince of Darkness. In England, some 
of the people who thronged his passage to and 
from the theatre sought to discover, by touchin 

him, whether he were really a being of flesh and 
blood ; and an Italian lady who followed him one 
evening to the stage-door, where hia cab stood 
in readiness, hesitated not to avow that his feet 
never touched the ground, and that he was borne 
away through the air in a chariot of fire, drawn 
by a pair of black horses! Yet all the stories told 
of him were not unpleasing, for there were many 
who regarded him as an angelic being whose 
mission it was to vouchsafe to mortals some 
foretaste of the heavenly harmonies which will 
be hereafter; while others spoke of a choir of 
sweet-toned spirits hidden within the instrument 
as he played. One day, as he walked in the 
streets of Vienna, Paganini saw a poor boy scrap- 
ing some Neapolitan airs before the windows of 
a great house. Instantly crossiny the road, the 
great artist entered into conversation with him, 
and ascertained that he maintained a sick and 
widowed mother by his scanty earnings as an 
itinerant musician. Taking the boy's fiddle and 
bow, Paganini commenced to play. <A crowd 
rapidly collected ; and when he concluded the 
performance, he handed round the hat, and made 
a collection, which he presented to the young 
Italian, amid the cheers of all assembled, remark- 
ing as he did so: ‘I hope I’ve done a good turn 
to that little animal.’ 

The singular personality of Paganini was dis- 
played no less conspicuously in private than in 
artistic life. His existence alternated between 
excitement and exhaustion. He would sit some- 
times for hours wrapped in moody silence, and 
at other times surrender himself to the wildest 
effervescence of gaiety. Full of contradictions, 
he was especially talkative when travelling ; and 
though, latterly, the delicacy of his lungs affected 
his voice, he loved to talk loud and fast when the 
rattle of the wheels over the pavement was most 
deafening. He journeyed with the utmost speed 
from place to place, and to the charms of scenery 
or the strange sights of foreign towns was equally 
insensible. In the hottest weather, he would 
‘wrap a furred pelisse round him, and huddle 
himself up in a corner of the carriage, with every 
window closed. Arrived at his hotel, he would 
have all the windows open, and called it taking 
an air-bath. But he never ceased to anathe- 
matise the climates of Germany and France, 
and declared that Italy was the only country fit 
to live in. Soup or a eup of chocolate was all 
that he took before commencing a day’s journey ; 
and at night, a light supper, or ofttimes a cup of 
chamomile tea, was sufficient for his needs. he 
conqueror of Scinde himself had no greater con- 
tempt for a superfluity of baggage than Paganini. 
A coat, a few changes of linen, and a hatbox—a 
carpet-bag and a shabby trunk, wherein travelled 
his beloved Guarnerius, his jewels, and his money 
—constituted the whole of his impedimenta. His 
papers and accounts were thrust into a small 
red pocket-book in most admired disorder. He 
was all but ignorant of arithmetic ; and his busi- 
ness calculations, though sufficiently accurate, were 
effected. by methods purely original, Of general 
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knowledge, in fact, he had little or mone; books 
to him were a terra incognita, and p.litical events 
devoid of interest. To himself, he was the only 
important fact everywhere, and the newspapers he 
read merely for the sake of what might person- 
ally concern him. In his ow quarters, Paganini 
maintained the strictest solitude, and lounged on 
the sofa the greater part of the day. Save at 
concerts, and occasionally at rehearsals, his violin 
was never touched ; he had worked enough, he 
would say, and the season for repose was come. 

Through the events of his German campaign, 
where Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and Warsaw were 
in succession visited, we may not follow him, but 
will rejoin him at Paris, where, on the 9th of 
March 1831, he gave his first concert at the Opera 
House. Paganini was then forty-seven years old, 
and his appearance was likened to that of some 
shadow from the demon world. <A lean, gaunt, 
haggard figure, with wan thin face, framed in 
long black hair straggling down over his 
shoulders, and with a strange scornful smile 
hovering ever about his lips, he shuffled forward 
from the side-scenery to the footlights. The 
impression which he created on his first appear- 
ance is described as having amounted to a 
B gen and universal frenzy,’ and at the close 
of each piece the whole audience rose en masse to 
recall him. 

About the middle of May, Paganini left Paris 
for London, and on the 3d of June he gave his 
first concert at the King’s Theatre. Though the 
indescribable enthusiasm created by his playing is 
said to have been somewhat damped by the extra- 
vagant prices charged for admission, Paganini’s 
tour through London and the provinces brought 
him a golden harvest; and it was calculated that, 
on one occasion, at Winchester, his own part of 
the performance, for which he reecived the sum 
of two hundred pounds, occupied just twenty- 
eight minutes, His greatest triumph, however, 
was probably achieved at Lord Holland’s, when 
he was requested to improvise upon his violin 
the story of a son who, after murdering his father, 
leapt into a bottomless abyss with the girl who 
had refused to listen to the story of his love. 
Paganini stipulated for darkness ; and so weird 
was the musical interpretation of the story that 
had been proposed to him, that many of the 
ladies fainted ; and with the return of light, the 
scene in the concert chamber was likened to the 
appearance of a battlefield cumbered with the 
bodies of the slain! There is reason to believe 
that the proceeds of his performances in England 
amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds. 

The remainder of his story is quickly told. 
Broken in health, and having acquired a large 
fortune by the exercise of his art, he bought, 
among other property in his native Italy, a 
charming country-seat near Parma, where, though 
he occasionally played at concerts chictly for the 
benefit of the poor, he spent two or three years 
in comparative retirement. In 1836, however, 
he was induced to lend his name to the establish- 
ment of a gambling-room and concert-hall in 
Paris, called the Casino Paganini. The under- 
taking unfortunately proved a failure; and the 
fatigue of the journey which, in consequence of 
law proceedings, he was compelled to make to 
Paris, without doubt hastened his end, Fearin 
the effect of a northern winter, his medica 
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advisers reogminended him to return to the | are so familiar to these men who have been bred 
south; and“ after a painful journey through on them.—Halloa! Collins—hilliho !’ 

France, he at length arrived at Nice, where, on He shouted at the full power of his voice, 
the night of the 27th of May 1840, he quietly and waited for an answer. An indistinct halloa 
passed away. The last evening of his life, he came in reply, mingled with the cogs of a 
would have no lyht in the room; but on dog; but the sound was evidently more distant 
suddenly awaking out of a peaceful sleep, he than before, and in a moment it ceased alto- 
drew aside the curtains of his bed and gazed gether. 

forth into the unclouded glory of an Italian Mrs Venables began to whimper. ‘I didn’t 
night. His window was open, and the whisper- think Collins would have left us like this!’ she 
ing of the breeze among the trees seemed to rouse sobbed. ‘Cruel man! he may find us dead in 
within him the longing to render back again to the morning,’ 

nature aoinewhat of the sweet sensations she was = ‘Pooh, pooh!’ said the vicar cheerfully ; ‘we 
bestowing upon him in that final hour. Yet, shall be all right presently.—Here we are at 
thongh the imeon had risen, and was pouring a the cross-roads, I declare. Now, we have only 
flood of radiance across the bed, to him every- to turn up here and we shall be at home pre- 
thing seemed in shadow, for his eyes were dim. sently. Put your other shawl about you, iny 
He extended his hand and grasped the beloved dear.—There! Now you are quite comfortable 
violin—the faithful friend which had so often ayain’ 

been the soother of his troubles—and strove to But, oddly enough, Charles declined to turn up 
bring some sound out of the instrument. But the cross-road. He resisted stoutly every effort 
the magic power had for ever quitted his fingers, which his master made on the reins; and at last, 
and falling back upon his pillow, he expired. by a strong tuy of his muscular neck, he actually 

He left eighty thousand pounds, together with got his head round in the opposite direction, and 
the title of Baron (conferred upon him in trotted away at a sharp pace towards the quarter 
tormany), to his only son, Achille Paitin: the whence they had come. 
offspring of his union with Antonia Bianchi, ‘He's running away!’ sereamed the old lady. 
a singer with whom he had long since quarrelled. ‘Wold bim in! Pull him up !? 

Life for Paganini had indeed been a ‘fitful fever,’ ‘What the mischief is he up to now?’ exclaimed 
and it seemed as though even his remains were the vicar. ‘I can’t pull him up, my dear; his 
net to be permitted to ‘sleep well.’ Ile died, it museles are far atronzer than mine.’ 
seems, iNav and unfortified by the last They were indeed ; the bLull-necked little beast 
sacraments of his Church ; and he was, in conse- had the power of ten ponies in his chest and loins, 
ens refused burial in consecrated ground by the when he chose to put it forth; and a much 
Kishop of Nice. The body was therefore trans- stronger man than the vicar would scarcely have 
ferred by sca from the lazaretto of Villa Franca to | succeeded in holding him in, when his mind was 
a country-seat in the nelyhbourhood of Genoa. { bent so obstinately on running away as it was at 
Finally, owing to the strange and ghostly sounds this moment. He rattled along at a great pace ; 
—-wailings of the unsatisfied spirit of the great never had he been known to go so fast; stone 
musician—which it was affirmed were heard by hedges and granite quoits would doubtless have 
night procecding from the coffin, his friends appeared to fly behind, had it been possible to 
obtained permission to inter the corpse near the see them. 
village church adjoining his favourite residence, ‘It is useless,’ said the vicar, laying down the 
the Villa Gajona. It was not, however, until reins in calm despair. ‘I have no power over 
five years after his death, and then without any him. After all, animals are often much wiser 
display, in conformity with the orders of govern- than men; he may know better than we where 
ment, that this tardy tribute was rendered to the { he is going,’ 
remains of the immortal Paganini, Mrs Venables cowered closely to her husband’s 
‘arm. ‘I am afraid he will at up against some- 
| a te ae ee ee : | thing,’ she said, in a timid whisper. 

PARSON VENABLES'’ ADVENTURE. | ‘T don't think he will,’ aejoinel the vicar; 
‘he is a sensible beast on the whole.’ 

It was not long before Charles came toa dead 
Mr and Mrs Venables drove on for a little way stop, so suddenly as to shake his master and 
in silence. It was growing cold, and a thick mistress violently in their seats. ; 
rime appeared on the vicar's beard and hair and — ‘Where are we now?’ inquired ithe vicar, 
on his wife's shawl Doubtiess, Charles’s tail and ane ee ea ered od whip a eres 
mapeeibele completely ailsercd with ae but for refused to ste he stood like a solid rock, and 
some time past the pony had been hidden from yeither threats nor entreaties had the smallest 
the sight of the driver, | effect on him. The whip was equally ineffective ; 

‘If that was the great quoit, we should be near | and the vicar turned towards his wife with a 
the cross-roads, said the vicar.—‘ Hark! what is ; mournful shrug of the shoulders. 
that noise ?? ‘He knows he is in some dangerous place, 

They both listened intently, and distinguished a Theophilus,’ said the old lady. ‘Ob, I am so. 
man’s voice, calling, as it seemed, to some animals, terrified! I daresay he is standing on the brink 
Judging by the loudness of the sound, it was not of an old mine-shaft. Don’t beat him any more ; 
distant from them. 7 he may throw us down some awful pit.’ 

“It is probably Collinge driving home his goats,” ‘There’s no knowing where he may have 
said the vicar. ‘I wish we could make him hear brought us, certainly,’ the vicar admitted; and 
‘us. Hardly any weather baffles him; the downs with that relapsed into silence. | 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.——CHAP. IL 
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Presently, Charles began to give signs of a most 
uncomfortable restlessness. He stamped impa- 
tiently on the ground, whinnied loudly, and jerked 
himself more than once in the shafts in such a 
way as to suggest very disagreeable possibilities in 
the event of his being really on the brink of 
some precipice. 

‘I don’t like this, said Mr Venables. ‘I think 
I must unharness him ; he will do some mischief, 
break the shafts, or upset us, perhaps,’ 

‘Do be careful!’ entreated his wife, seeing him 
preparing to dismount. ‘I wish you would not 
get out.’ 

‘Of course I shall be careful.’ The answer 
came in an irritable tone, for the vicar’s temper 
was beginning to give way under these accumn- 
lated trials. His fingers were chilled, and the 
straps and buckles slippery with the rime; but 
he succeeded at last in freeing Charles, who gave 
a snort of relief, and instantly trotted away with- 
out, apparently, the smallest thought for the 
safety of his companions in misfortune, 

‘Oh, he’s gone!’ exclaimed Mrs Venables, 
whom this desertion by their dumb companion 
seemed to strike with additional dismay. ‘What 
on earth shall we do?’ 

‘We had better shout, I suppose,’ said her 
husband, getting into his scat again; ‘there’s a 
possibility, of course, that some one may hear 
us, 

They shouted together; the old lady’s thin 
piping contrasted oddly with her husband’s sten- 
torian bellows. There was no reply, save that 
when the noise of their voices ceased, there 
appeared to be a mournful murmuring in the 
air, but that was probably imagination. They 
waited a few minutes and then called again more 
loudly ; and this time there was an extraordinary 
answer. A loud rattling rending sound broke the 
stillness, there was a sudden crash, and a sound 
of voices: a light flashed; something hard and 
metallic was flung to the ground at no great dis- 
tance from them ; and then, with a scuttering of 
feet, everything died away into silence again, 

Mrs Venables was too much frightened to speak ; 
she clung closely to her husband’s arm; and he 
himself was too much disconcerted for a moment 
to venture on speech. 

‘As to what that may have been, I can’t venture 
a guess,’ he said. ‘It seems likely that we shall 
be here for some time, however. You had better 
put on all the wraps we can find.’ 

He rummaged about under the seat, and found a 
heavy carriage rug, which, when drawn up over 
them, promised to protect them very fairly from 
the cold. 

‘Come, it might be worse,’ said the parson. ‘I 
don’t remember spending a night out of doors 
before: it will be a new experience.—Are you 
warm, my dear?’ 

Mrs Venables was very warm; in fact, she 
was clothed in so many shawle that nothing short 
of Arctic frost could have reached her. She was 
in fact comfortable enough; and as everything 
around was now profoundly quiet, she soon began 
to yield to the drowsiness induced by the excite- 
ment of the last hour. The parson made her as 
comfortable as he could, and sat thoughtfully 
considering their position. Reflection brought 
out no new facts. Nor did it offer any better 


solution of the existing difficulty, than that they 
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should sit still until something Pappened—for 
instance, until the day broke ;’ though the 


unpleasant thought suggested itself that even 
then, unless the fog had lifted, their position 
would not be improved. 

The situation was disagreeable enough ; but the 
parson, who was not devoid of philosophy, was 
becinning to nod over it, while Mrs Venivie: 
was snoring loudly, when a step was heard by 
the side of the wheel, a light was flashed into the 
viear’s eyes, and a rough voice exclaimed: ‘Why, 
master, what be ’ee sitting here for?’ 

‘It’s Hugh!’ cried Mrs Venables, joyfully 
awaking in an instant from her slumber. ‘O 
dear Hugh! how did you find us?’ : 

‘Ay, Hugh, where are we?? the vicar broke in. 
‘Pid you come out to look for us?) What a goad 
fellow you are! Are you sure you know the way 
back 7?’ 

‘Way back!’ repeated Hugh contemptuously. 
‘Back where?’ 

‘Where? Why, home !-to the vicarage, to be 
sure! Where else could we want to go at this 
time of night?’ 

‘And where do’ee think you be, then?’ asked 
Hugh, still more contemptuously than before. 

‘Now do, like a good tellow, ask no more ques- 
tions,’ said the vicar, getting down from his seat ; 
‘but show us the way back, unless it is too far to 
walk.’ 

‘Well, I never knew the like of this!’ said 
Hugh; and with that he laid his hand on his 
master’s shoulder and guided him a few paces 
in advance of where the shafts of the pony- 
carriage touched the ground. ‘There!’ he said 
grufily, ‘what be that?’ 

‘That’s a wall, it seems,’ said the vicar, con- 
siderably mystified. 

‘Ay,’ said the man; fand what be that?’ 

‘A gate, as I live!’ shouted the vicar—‘my 
own gate, the vicarage gate—Anna, we are at 
homme !? 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Theophilus,’ suid the 
old lady in a tremulous voice, ‘that I have been 
sitting screaming myself hoarse, and catching my 
death of cold at my own gate all the time 7’ 

‘I am afraid you have, my dear.—Ho, ho! 
what a joke this is!—You mustn’t tell Hartle, 
Anna.— Let me help you out.’ 

‘lean get out very well by myself,’ said Mrs 
Venables testily ; ‘und as for helping me, you 
might have thought of that an hour ago, and 
saved me from this ridiculous position.’ 

‘My dear, said the vicar, rather dismayed at 
the suddenness of this attack, ‘I did all I could.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ his wife answered impa- 
tiently. ‘We shall be the laughiny-stock of the 
neighbourhood.—And what has become of Charles, 
I should like to know?’ ; 

‘Yes, Hugh, what has become of Charles? 
repeated the vicar, relieved to have the oppor- 
tunity of changing the subject. _ 

‘In the paddock,’ replied Hugh. ‘Came in 
forty-five minutes agone—so the boy says; and 
he’d have told me at once, if he hadn't had a- 
fools head atop of his shoulders.’ 

‘So! No wonder the poor beast was restive 1? 
commented the parson. ‘I shouldn’t have sat so 
quietly myself, if I had known my supper was 
within fifty yards of me.’ 


Aa they stood on the doorstep waiting for an. 
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answer to their summons, Mrs Venables whis- 

red to her nusband : ‘We needn't tell Belinda.’ 
“he parson nodded, and at that moment the door 
was opened by a trim maidscervant, and Miss 
Belinda came running ont inte the hall. 

‘Oh, Uncle Theophilus!’ she cried—-‘oh, Aunt 
Anna, I have been so frightened !’ 

‘Frightened, you silly child—what at?’ asked 
Mrs Venables. 

‘There were such horrid shrieks at the garden 
rte,’ said Miss Melinda; ‘you never heard such 
owls and bellowings.’ 

‘Some one of the farmers going home from the 
inn,’ said the parson. ‘What is there so terrible 
in that?’ 

‘Ono!’ sail his niece, ‘They were not human 
voices—they were much too harsh; they were 
like the screaming of fiends,’ 

The vicar looked at his wife as if to satisfy 
himself what she thought of this plain speaking 
about her vocal powers. 

‘Stuff and nonsense, Belinda!’ said the old 
lady angrily. ‘I can’t listen to such trash. How 
could there have been any fiends at the gate of 
the vicarage ?’ 

Oh, but there were, Miss Belinda persisted ; 
‘for Jane said she would go out and see what it 
was, though I advised her not; and she went as 
far as the gate with a lantern; and there she 
siw a hearse with plumes on it, and she was so 
frightened that she dropped the lantern and ran 
back, and we barred the cae and bolted it.’ 

‘Now, don't let us have any more of this,’ said 
the vicar decisively. ‘Your head is too full of 
these things, Belinda; and Jane is as foolish as 
you are. Let us have our supper, and pray, 
oblige me by forgetting this nonsense’ 

And the truth about Parson Venables’ adven- 
ture is now for the first time made generally 
known. 


THE FADING OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Tat family album upon the drawing-room table 
is a never-failing subject of interest to visitors, 
and among individuals who lack original ideas, 
forms an avreeable subject of conversation in 
place of that of the weather. Of late years, how- 
ever, there is more diffidence in placing it in pro- 
minent positions for the ready examination of 
waiting friends, the sad-coloured pictures of ‘the 
hue of a November fog in Cheapside, or a bad 
piece of gingerbread spoilt in the baking,’ being 
at variance With average ideas of artistic elegance. 
A more serious aspect of the case is the gra- 
dual discoloration or fading of the likenesses of 
members of the family who have passed away by 
death, raising the question in the minds of sur- 
vivors what is to be done to preserve those linea- 
ments for future inspection ere it be too late. 

When the white parts of an ordinary photo- 
graph begin to turn yellow, that photograph is 
doomed unless immediate efforts be made to 
preserve it, and those efforts may not always be 
successful. Treatment with a weak solution of 
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poisonous, and is best left alone by the uniniti- 
ated. A better way of preserving the memento 
is to send the photograph to a platinum-printing 
or carbon-printing firm of photographers, in a 
sufficiently large way of business to keep upon 
their premises artists skilled in the use of the 
brush and pencil, Their usual plan, then, is to 
obtain upon glass or paper an enlarged positive 
copy. of the fading photograph: this copy is 
‘retouched,’ that is to say, worked upon by hand 
so as to remove obvious defects due to decay or to 
original bad work ; a negative is taken from the 
perfected positive, and from this negative any 
number of copies may be printed by photographic 
means in permanent carbon pigments or in 
platinum black. ‘To obtain the positive already 
mentioned, a primary negative has to be taken, 
so that two negatives are necessitated by the 
process, hoth of which, as well as the positive, are 
usually worked upon somewhat by the hand of 
the artist; the method of getting a good per- 
inanent photograph from a bad fading one is 
therefore complicated, and requires skill. 

In the carbon process, carbon or other suitable 
permanent pigment is spread upon paper or glass 
along with solution of gelatine and of bichromate 
of potash or ammonia: where the light acts upon 
this surfnce through the negative, the decomposi- 
tion of the salt renders the gelatine insoluble ; 
consenuently, when the paper is afterwards placed 
in warin water, the gelatine unacted upon by light 
dissolves off in company with its pigment, thus 
leaving the white paper exposed ; but where the 
light has acted, the gelatine and pigment remain 
to form the shadows of the picture. These are 
the broad principles of the process, omittin 
various practical details which it would exceed 
present limits to particularise. The other per- 
manent process, in which the dark parts of the 
picture are formed of platinum black, gives the 
most durable pictures known, platinum being 
a metal which has more power than gold of 
resisting chanye under atmospheric and other 
influences ; indeed, platinum black is infinitely 
more permanent than the paper upon which it 
is printed. In some cases, either from badly 
prepared sensitised paper, or from faults in the 
vhotographic manipulations, platinum prints have 
been known to turn yellow in the whites under 
the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen; such 
discoloration has sometimes been subsequently 
removed by the application of chemical reagents, 
without the dark parts of the picture having been 
affected all through the operations. There are 
methods of taking photographs in silver which 
have exactly the appearance of platinotypes, so 
that an expert cannot always tell the difference 
without the application of chemical tests; these 
black and engraving-like silver prints are in 
all probability much more permanent than the 
ordinary photographs used for the stocking of 
albums. 

The best photographers know how to produce 
permanent photographs, if their patrons insist 
upon having them; but such pictures have not 


bichloride of mercury, under the hands of a skil- | usually the appearance of ordinary photographs, 


ful photographic practitioner, is one of the best 
methods of making the attempt; this may arrest 
decay, but will not restore the likeness to the 
eandition of a first-rate photograph. Bichloride 
of mercury, or corrosive sublimate, is highly 


| 


{ 


issued to the public none but carbon photographs, 


' a 


unless the carbon process with a pigment of the 
requisite colour be employed. Messrs Géruzet, 
Bros, of Brussels, photographera to the Queen 
of the Belgians, have for a long course of years 
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even of such small dimensions as cartes de visite. 
The colour of the pigment has been such that 


unskilled purchasers cannot tell that they are | 
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will follow the demand, and the household album 


will then no longer suggest by %s colours a 
collection of leaves of trees gathered in the 


not ordinary photographs; after lapse of years | autumn season. 


such likenesses preserve their pristine beauty, 
whilst silver prints alongside them in the same 
albums fall into the sere and yellow leaf. 

On turning over the leaves of any album, those 

hotographs whose life is fairly on the wane may 
be at once recognised by a sickly yellow colour 
taking the place of the whites of the picture. To 
detect this change in its incipient stages, the 
whites of the photograph should be compared 
with the cardboard of the leaves of the album ; 
both should be equally white. First-rate photo- 
graphers think it their duty to turn out pictures 
of this class with pure whites in the highest 
lights ; second-rate photographers commonly turn 
out pictures dingy in the high lights and feeble 
in the shadows, faults usually due to bad printing 
or bad negatives. 

Common photographs consist of silver in a 
more or less reduced state upon a film of albu- 
men coagulated by the chemicals through which 
it has been passed. The greatest enemies of the 
permanence of such prints are: (1) Traces of 
chemicals not fully washed out of the print by 
the photographer. (2) Damp. (3) The action 
of sulphur or its compounds. The last of these 
agencies of degradation is the most difficult to 
avoid ; the albumen itself contains sulphur as 
an cssential constituent ; it is this sulphur which 
attacks silver egg-spoons. The air of towns con- 
tains sulphurous gases from drains, and among 
the products of the combustion of coals and gas. 
Bronze powder, used instead of gold for printing 
addresses upon some of the cards upon which 
photographs are mounted, has sometimes proved 
a prolific cause of local fading, the bronze dust 
falling upon the picture, and in course of time 
producing white spots thereon, when the powder 
contains sulphide of tin. A story is told of a 
young man asking a photographer not to mount 

is likenesses upon ihe ordinary trade cards of 
the establishment, as he did not wish his friends 
to see the cheap prices printed thereupon. The 
photographer, therefore, mounted the pictures 
upon the backs instead of the fronts of the cards. 
In due time the bronze-printing did its work, 
and the low price paid became visible in white 
letters upon the face of the photograph itself. 

All the conditions governing the fading of 
ordinary photographs are not yet fully under- 
stood ; but pictures of this class rarely remain 
unchanged in appearance for twenty years, and 
in no instance, probably, are they permanent in 
4 historical sense ; they serve but temporary pur- 
poses, At their advent, the public disliked thet 
chocolate colour; by force of long familiarity 
therewith, there is now, on the other hand, a 
certain amount of prejudice against photographs 
in black and white, but this feeling 1s diminish- 
ang year by year, especially among the more cul- 
‘tured classes, so that at Photographic Exhibitions 
enuvraving-like pictures are steadily on the in- 
crease, The remedy for the fading of the family 
photographs rests in the hands, or rather in the 
heads, of the general public more than anywhere 
else ; if the public demand permanent likenesses 
in penny or in carbon or other permanent 
Pigment, and see that they get them, the supply 
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ONLY a few days ago, and the Old Priory Garden 
was wrapped in its snowy mantle; the trees 
were bare and black, or covered with hoar-frost ; 
the earth hard and ice-bound ; the half-hardy 
herbage crumpled up and brown, or hanging 
limp and dejected-looking on their shrivelled 
stalks; even the holly and ivy had lost their 
crisp glossy freshness; and the yew drooped 
sadly in the biting hail and cutting cast wind, 
rendered all the more insidious by an hour or 
two of brilliant sunshine in the middle of the 
day, that would melt the frost and snow off the 
turf in patches, to be all the more easily a prey 
to the bitter wind, and rendered sapless and 
lifeless. 

Round every corner comes this Eastern fiend, 
lifting up every dry leaf, and penctrating to the 
inmost recesses of the tender under-shoots, Noth- 
ing is safe from its fierce treachery. Here, it 
strikes’'down the hale middle-aged man with an 
acute attack of pleurisy ; there, a happy, well- 
cared-for child is barely pulled through the 
sudden sharp touch of croup; and scores of the 
‘uncared-for’ atoms of humanity are not pulled 
through, but are choked out of existence without 
help. 

ow, an aged individual creeps out of doors 
into the pleasant sunlight. As long as he keeps 
in the shelter of the south wall, he is fairly safe ; 
but an old acquaintance greets him, and in a 
fatal moment he turns the corner of the wall, 
perhaps stands two minutes talking. Suddenly, 
a slight shiver seizes him and thrills through his 
frame; he retreats hastily homewards ‘Too 
late’ And his friend passes onward with an 
undefined foreboding that the man is going to 
be ill; little thinking that, in the idle moments 
of friendly gossip, the east wind has chilled the 
lifeblood, and checked the already too languid 
circulation in the aged veins. Job saya: ‘The 
east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth ;’ 
and again in Hosea: ‘The east wind increaseth 
desolation ;’ and over there in ‘God’s-acre’ are 
newly made graves, that have been filled by the 
cruel ravages of this unrelenting monarch, over 
whose occupants might be fitly written the above 
epitaphs. When gentle Charles Kingsley wrote 
his ode to the Bluff North-easter, did he think 
the ‘wind of God’ would be his own death- 
warrant? But ao it was: the disease that carried 
this gentle, loving soul to his grave was intenal- 
tied and aggravated by the baleful effects of a 
sudden chill. 

But at last—at last this arch-enemy has de- 
parted ; and though a chill rawness is in the air, 
still there is a strange subtile difference to the 
senses, Waking up in the very earliest dawning, 
your ears are saluted with the musical trickling 
of water down the spouting, the soft fall of rain 
on the roof, and sudden little wet dashes against 
the window. The wind has a low hollow murmur 
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in the distant elms, and swirls round in fitful | 
gushes, that “have a gentler cadence. As you lie | 
still and listen gladly to these welcome sounds, | 
you are conscious of breathing easier and taking | 
deeper respirations before aie oe off into ay 
more restful and, life-giving sleep. Strangely | 
enough, you sleep an hour later than usual. But : 
to what a different world you wake up! After | 
apother twenty-four hours’ rain, and you go out: 
of doors in the wet glistening morning, what do | 
you find?) That a thrash is singing its sweet ; 
shrill melody from the top of an re ae: 
whose bare and apparently lifeless branches have : 
already felt the quickening thrill of the rising ! 
sap; and looking closely, you find tiny points of : 
vivid crimson in every twist and turn of the! 
bouuhs, The brown sheaths of the pear have | 
opened, revealing the tender white cone of the | 
coming blossom, The hardier fruit-trees have } 
tuade best use of the time, and are sprouting 
rapidly. You feel a puff of the south wind ; and ! 
along the old wall, from the ‘dark under-world,’ 
have appeared the pale snowdrop ; and in another ‘ 
corner, half-a-dozen golden gems of the winter : 
aconite peep out cheerfully. The daisies have | 
not yet dared to lift their raflled faces ; but the | 
turf has a brighter appearance, and a sweet keen» 
smell that is simply delicious, Whence comes | 
this vivifying principle?) From the black earth, | 
causing all nature to shine forth at a breath of 
the south wind, that rives even the zone of the: 
winter king. | 

He who holds the world in the hollow of His: 
hand has seen fit for some of His children to ‘0 | 
over to the majority ;’ but in the returning | 
beauty and freshness and joyousness of nature | 
we can also discern ‘the tender mercy of our | 
God, whereby the dayspring from on high hath 
viaited us.’ 
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A NEW MODE OF ELECTRIC WELDING, 


Tt has long been known, says the 7'imes, that 
the most refractory metals are fusible in’ the 
eloctric arc, and of late the fact has been applied 
to the reduction and welding of metals. In the 
welding process of Professor Elihu Thompson, of 
Boston, United States, the joint to be welded is 
traversed by an alternating current of electricity 
atrong enough to fuse the metals together. But 
in the new process of Dr Bernardo, of St Peters- 
burg, a continuous ecnrrent from a charged 
accumulator is employed. The metals to be 
welded are connected to the negative pole of the 
accumulator, and a carbon pencil, such as is used 
in the electric arc lamp, is connected to the posi- 
tive pole of the accumulator. The consequence is 
that when the carbon pencil is brought into con- 
tact with the joint, and then withdrawn, an are 
is started between them, and the metals of the 
joint are fused in ita intense heat until they run 
together. Carbon blocks are in certain cases used 
to retain the molten metal in its place, and a little 
sand is also employed as a flux. By these means 
boiler-plates can be mended tx situ, blowholes in 
castings filled up, and. iron rods jointed together. 
To weld two pieces of %-inch boiler-plate, forty 
cells of the accumulator joined ‘in series’ and 
three ‘in parallel’ are taken to supply the cur- 
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The power of the latter is regulated by the num- 
ber of cells employed. The accumulator of Dr 
Bernardo has plates made of strip-lead, he having 
found that cells with paste in the plates do not 
stand the strong currents which he requires. 


A DREAM-MAIDEN, 


Tire dawn of day is sweet and still, 
And fair the light of noon, 

When, wrapped in purple haze, the hill 
Dreams through a golden June. 


But still the hour I love the best 
Comes when the sun has rolled 
His glowing chariot where the West 
Throws wide her gates of gold ; 


For then I seek the land of dreams, 
Aud all the world to me 

Falla faint and far as songs of streams 
To one who hears the sea, 


Where low above the river-shore 
The rustling branches swing, 
The lady of my dreams once more 

With me is wandering. 


I see her bright hair's sunny gleam, 
Her lithe form's slender grace ; 
But even in my dearest dream, 
I never see her face. 


Far over all that pleasant land 
Her happy voice is borne, 

Sweeter than waves along the strand, 
Or winds among the corn. 


The sea-gull stays his flight to hear ; 
The brook his babble stills ; 

And on the mountain-side, the deer 
That subtle music thrills. 


Yet all the magic of her song, 
Far sweeter than the birds 

That sing the summer woods among, 
For me has never words, 


3ut still I follow where she goes, 
Until the cruel day 

Steals down the path of pearl and rose, 
To bear my love away. 


Time brings, I know, an hour for me 
When dreaming will be past, 

When I my lady's face shall see, 
And hear her words at last. 


Oh, that the happy day would rise, 
When she for whom I wait 
Will come from the dim land that lies 
Beyond the Ivory Gate ! 
D. J. Bosertson. 
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little dark-eyed children of Egypt, full of mis- 
DOLLS. chief and glee—pathetically comical little imita- 
‘A pDoLL, according to Dr Johnson, ‘is aj tions of themselves, placed there by loving mothers 
puppet or baby for a little girl to play with.’| within reach of the cold little baby fingers. That 
This definition we consider to be unworthy of} reminds us of another baby figure, a little girl’s, 
the mind which framed it. The word ‘puppet’| which was found in one of the Buried Cities with 
recalls to our mind’s eye only an unpleasantly | a doll clasped to her breast. 
lively Jack-in-the-box, or two little ugly boxing-}| The doll, of which the modern doll is just 
men fastened together with a string; while aja reproduction with improvements, emigrated 
‘baby’ suggests only a ‘long baby,’ which may] from Holland to Britain some centuries ago ; 
be pleasant enough to dress and undress, or to} but before her advent there must have been 
christen, or rock in a miniature cradle, or take|a British doll of some sort or other; and we 
out driving in a miniature perambulator, but| doubt not that at the time when art waa first 
which at a doll’s tea-party is simply a nonentity, | awakening in our islands, and when our ancestors 
and which can no more have wild adventures by | painted themselves and each other blue, the 
flood and fell, or camp out, or marry another doll| children of the tribe, or, according to Dr 
ant set up housekeeping in a house with a small | Johnson, the little girls, had dolls, also painted 
green front door (for show), and a large white| blue, which must certainly have been a great 
back one (for use), than the cat could—rather less, | saving in clothing to those small British matrons. 
in fact. As for the ‘little girl’—well, evidently | It is a fallacy to suppose that a doll, in order 
in Dr Johnson’s day the little girls were more| to be a doll, must be of almost perfect physical 
exclusive, or the little boys more contemptuous of | construction, with limbs well stuffed with saw- 
their sisters and their sisters’ dolls. Or perhaps| dust or bran, and with a ruddy complexion and 
Dr Johnson, being an unpleasant child with an | large dark eyes. Such is not the case; and per- 
unhealthy fondness for tea, and who carried about | haps if we were to make investigations we should 
uncompiled dictionaries in his head while he was | find that the ragged little gutter child who hugs 
as yet of tender years, if he did ever, in a mis-| in her arms, with true motherly pride and devo- 
guided moment, condescend to play with a puppet | tion, the very dirtiest of dirty shawls or old pina- 
or baby, was ashamed of the fact, and wished it | fores, tied in a large knot at one end, gets more 
to be buried in oblivion. Whatever the case | pleasure out of her doll than docs the little aristo- 
was, we again repeat the statement that the defini-| crat at the west end, whose doll is a native of 
tion is insufficient; and had Dr Johnson made any | Paris, with golden hair, and eyes that open and 
study, however slight, of dolls as a class or of | shut, which has teeth and a voice, can do almost 
dolls in particular, it is almost needless to say | everything but speak the language, and possesses 
that he would have perceived his error. a costume for every day in the weck. There is 
Who was the first child that ever played with | not a doubt that the more a child needs to exer- 
a doll, it would be hard to say ; but we do not! cise its imaginative faculty with regard to its 
doubt that the earliest children of the earth pos-| playthings, the happier it is, and the more chance 
bessed dolls as well as the later ones. That the! does it get’ of bringing its ingenuity and origin- 
ancient leader of the Hebrews, when he was but, ality into play in its future life, What effect 
little Moses, had a doll may be regarded as| Ruskin’s bunch of keys, and cart, and ball, and 
amounting almost to a certainty ; for in those tiny | boxes of well-cut bricks—the sum-total of his 
| 8arcophagi which are discovered in Egypt, there | childhood’s playthings—had on his after-career, it 
| have been found beside the poor little mummies— | would be hard to say; but he tells us how he 
{ only mummies now, but which were once bright} could at an early age ‘pass his days contentedly 
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in tracing thy squares and comparing the coloura 
of his carpet, and examining the knots in the 
wood of the floor, or counting the bricks in the 

posite houses.’ Poor little embryo art critic !— 
getting, perhaps, as much enjoyment out of the 
ugly red bricks of the sooty London houses, as 
he may have got afterwards in contemplating 
the architecture of St Mark’s or of the Doge's 
Palace. 

Far away in a lonely Yorkshire parsonage, 
about the same time that little John Ruskin was 
counting the bricks, or admiring the squares in 
his carpet, eome remarkable children were amus- 
ing themselves in their own unchildish ways— 
writing little dramas, poems, and romances, and 
playing their ‘secret plays’ with their dolls, which 
were wooden soldiers, mostly titled, and generally 
either statesmen or men of genius, ‘Mine was 
the prettiest of the whole, and the tallest, and 
the most perfect in every part,’ wrote Charlotte 
Bronté. ‘/7Te was the Duke of Wellington.’ Jane 
Welsh Carlyle’s doll had more of the real about 
it than Charlotte Bronté’s, but its end was such 
as few dolla can hope to have. She always loved 
her doll; but when she had got into the first 
book of Virgil, she thought it shame to care for 
her any longer, and having judged the poor 
victim, decided that she mist die, and die as 
beseemed the doll of a young lady in Virgil. 
With some Jead pencils, her four-post bed, her 
dresses, which were many, a few sticks of ein- 
namon, and a nutmeg, she built) the doll a funeral 

ile, and poured over it all some sort of perfume. 
‘hen the doll, being sented upon her four-post 
bed, recited, with her judge's aid, the Jast speech 
of Dido, stabbed herself with a penknife, and 
perished there nobly. But, alas, the student 
of Virgil had miscalculated her own callousness. 
As the flames hungrily licked up the second Dido 
and her stuffing of bran, poor little ‘Jeanie’s’ 
affection all came back, and she would have saved 
her doll when it was too late; and when she could 
not, burst into auch cries of anguish as brought 
aut her alarmed friends, who carried her forcibly 
into the house. Jt seemed a sort of portent of 
what her life was to be, poor little woman—a life 
of sacrifives, sometimes needless ones too, and 
sacrifices which would have been better left 
nnonmade; a life in which she tried to do away 
with the fact that she could love as few people 
can, and tried to take life as a Stoic would, or 
as did the little Spartan boy who would not com- 
plain even when his very heart was being gnawed 
away. 

With ordinary children, a doll plays many 
parts, and, curiously enough, a child’s doll always 
secmus to bear a strong resemblance to the child 
in constitution and disposition, if not in appear- 
ance. <A. selfish child. Mis always a selfish doll ; 
and a delicate child’s doll is always ill, A dell 
we once knew was passionately fond of preserved 
ginger; and as sure as there Was any ginger in 
the house, so sure was that brazen-faced doll to 
demand some, and foree its owner, with much 
reluctance and many apologies, to beg for just a 
tiny bit in order to satisfy its cravings. Curi- 
ously enough, if that doll’s owner had a weakness, 
it was a weakness for preserved ginger. 

Another doll of our acquaintance—a very dear 
friend of ours in days gone by—a doll named 
Franky, of a dark (tan-glove) complexion, utterly 
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without backbone, and who always wore a Nor- 
folk jacket and suit of red flannel, once expressed 
—after seeing an officer of the Black Watch— 
a wild desire to possess a complete Highland cos- 
tume. He had once before wanted a popgun, and 
had—throuzgh persistently asking for one—always 
through the medium of his much embarrassed 
proprietor, of course—got three popguns of various 
sizes presented to him by friends of the family ; 
and so he thought it well to pursue the same 
method as previously. He did so, but with what 
results! Certainly, he obtained kilts, with a sporran, 
velvet jacket, and everything complete. Ent the 
kind friend who donated the costume, thinking it 
would be a pleasant surprise for his owner if she 
altered Franky’s complexion for the better, he- 
stowed upon him a new face of an unhealthy 
(white-kid-glove) hue, and very correct features, 
with the most inane expression imaginable. Alas 
for Franky! From that day his doom was sealed. 
At first, his owner disowned him; and it was 
only after she had made a careful scrutiny of 
his limbs, hair, and pedal extremities, that che 
would acknowledge in this horribly vapid High- 
lander her own beloved but strangely transinog- 
rified Franky. Almost immediately, Franky took 
scarlet fever, and had to be isolated in a disused 
eradle in the lumber-room. Of course, having 
other children to Jook after, it would not have 
been right for his owner to run the risk of nurs- 
ing him, and so she allowed him to be tended by 
three (imaginary) hospital nurses. One day, her 
maternal affection overcame her fear of contagion, 
and she penetrated the sickroom, caught him up 
from his cradle, and kissed him passionately ; but 
the sight of his sickly face and idiotic expression 
was too much for her, and, with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, she cast him away with loathing 
and disgnst. That is many years ago; but we 
believe the hapless Franky, still attired in full 
Highland costume, lies in that Jumber-room, 
suffering from a long-protructed attack of scarlet 
fever, and without even the imaginary hospital 
nurses to tend his sickbed. 

Poor Franky! he is not alone in his mis- 
fortune. We wonder how many like cases would 
be revealed to the public, were all the lumber- 
rooms and old ‘doll closets’ in the United King- 
dom to undergo strict investigation. What start- 
ling revelations and harrowing details there would 
be, and what a fearful list of mutilated and dis- 
figured bodies, and unrecoznisable remains, we 
should have to make! Perhaps, like Maggie 
Tulliver’s unfortunate doll, some of the harmless 
vietims might have been used as substitutes for 
some real offender, and been hammered and 
hacked and knocked about in an unjust and 
brutal manner. Perhaps still more might have 
fallen victims to a younger generation than their 
owners, possessed of much curiosity and a genius 
for dissecting ; while more still might be only 
the victims of neglect—once idolised and honoured 
members of society, but now despised, unloved, 
and stowed away in odd corners, while their 
nee devoted friends amuse themselves with the 
big world’s playthings; or have stopped playing 
altogether, said good-night, and gone to sleep for 
ever. Poor old ‘puppets and babies,’ what happi- 
ness you have given! How many memories, 
happy and sad, how many days of sunshine and 
of rain, you bring back to us! How can we, 
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though our playground be wider, and our plays 
bigger and more complex, yet not so happy, 
keep from having a warm little corner in our 
hearts for what we once loved so much—our 
dolls ! 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER IX.—HIGH-WATER. 


MEANWHILE, Warren Relf, navigating the per- 
vasive and ‘ubiquitous little Mud-Jurtle, had 
epent his summer congenially in cruising in and 
out of Essex mud-flats and Norfolk broads, 
accompanied by his friend and chum Potts, 
the marine painter—now lying high and dry 
with the ebbing tide on some broad bare bank 
of ribbed sand, just relieved by a battle-royal of 
gulls and rooks from the last reproach of utter 
monotony ; now working hard at the counter- 
feit presentment of a green-grown wreck, all 
essa ae with waving tresses of weed and 
sea-wrack, in some stranded estuary of the 
Thames backwaters; and now again tossing 
and lopping on the uneasy bosom of the German 
Ocean, whose rise and fall would seem to suggest 
to a casual observer’s mind the physiological 
notion that its own included crabs and lobsters 
had given it a prolonged and serious fit of marine 
indigestion. 

For a couple of months at a stretch the two 
elie: artists had toiled away ceaselessly at their 
abour of love, painting the eea itself and all 
that therein is, with the eyots, crecks, rivers, 
sands, cliffs, banks, and inlets adjacent, in every 
variety of mood or feature, from its glassiest calm 
to its angriest tempest, with endless patience, 
delight, and satisfaction. They enjoyed their 
work, and their work repaid them. It was 
almost all the payment they ever got, indeed, 
for, like loyal sons of the Cheyne Row Club, 
the crew of the Mud-Turtle were not successful. 
And now, as September was more than half 
through, Warren Relf began to bethink him at 
last of Hugh Massinger, whom he had left in 
rural ease on dry land at Whitestrand under a 
general promise to return for him ‘in the month 
of the long decline of roses,’ some time between 
the 15th and the 20th. So, on a windy morning, 
about that precise period of the year, with a 
north-easterly breeze setting strong across the 
North Sea, and a falling barometer threatening 
squalls, according to the printed weather report, 
he made his way out of the mouth of the Yare, 
and turned southward before the flowing tide in 
the direction of Whitestrand. 

The sea was running high and splendid, and 
the two young painters, inured to toil and accus- 
tomed to danger, thoroughly enjoyed its wild 
magnificence. A storm to them was a study in 
action. They could tuke notes calmly of its 
fiercest moments. Almost every wave broke over 
the deck ; and the patient little Mud-Turtle, with 
her flat bottom and centre-board keel, tossed 
about like a walnut shell on the surface of the 
water, or drove her nose madly from time to time 
into the crest of a billow, to emerge triumph- 
ant one moment later, all shining and dripping 
with sticky brine, in the deep trough on the other 
side, Painting in such o sea was of course simply 
impossible; but Warren Relf, who loved his art 
supreme devotion, and never missed an 
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4 ald of catching a hint frém his ever- 
changing model under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, took out pencil and paper a dozen 
_times in the course of the day to preserve at least 
‘in black and white some passing aspect of her 
mutable features, Potts for the most part man- 
| aged sheet and helm; while Relf, in the intervals 
of luffing or tacking, holding hard to the main- 
mast with his left arm, and with the left hand 
| just grasping his drawing-pad on the other side 
of the mast, jotted hastily down with his right 
whatever peculiar form of spray or billow hap- 
pened for the moment to catch and impress his 
artistic fancy. It was a glorious day for those 
who liked it; though a land-lubber would no 
doubt have roundly called it a frightful voyage. 

They had meant to make Whitestrand before 
evening ; but half-way down, an incident of:a sort 
that Warren Relf could never bear to miss inter- 
vened to delay them. They fell in casually with 
a North Sea trawler, disabled and distressed by 
last night's gale, now scudding under bare poles 
before the free breeze that churned and whitened 
the entire surface of the German Ocean. The 
men on board were in sore straits, though not 
as yet in immediate danger; and the yawl 
gallantly stood in close by her, to pick up the 
swimmers in case of serious accident. The shrill 
wind tore at her mainmast ; the waves charged her 
in vague ranks; the gaff quivered and moaned at 
the shocks ; and ever and anon, with a bellowing 
rush, tle resistless sea swept over her triuinph- 
antly from stem to stern. Meanwhile, Warren 
Relf, eager to tix this stray episode on good white 
paper while it was still before his eyes, made wild 
and rapid dashes on his pad with a sprawling 
hand, which conveyed to his mind, in nnee 
shorthand hieroglyphics, some faint idea of the 
scene as it passed before him. 

‘She’s a terrible bad sitter, this smack,’ he 
observed in a loud voice to Potts, with good- 
humoured enthusiasm, as they held on together 
with struggling hands on the deck of the Mud- 
Turtle ‘The moment you think you’ve just 
caught her against the skyline on the crest of a 
wave, she lurches again, and over she goes, plump 
down. into the trough, before you’ve had a chance 
to make a single mark upon your shect of paper. 
Ships are always precious bad sitters at the best 
of times ; but when you and your model are both 
plunging and tossing together in dirty weather 
on a loppy channel, I don’t believe even Turner 
himself could make much out of it in the way of 
a sketch from nature.x—Hold hard, there, Frank ! 
Look ‘out for your head! She’s going to ship 
a thundering big sea across her bows this ver 
minute.—By Jove! I wonder how the smack 
stood that last high wave!—IJs she gone? Did 
it break over her? Can you see her ahead 
there ?’ 

‘She’s all right still,’ Potts shouted from the 
bow, where he stood now in his oilskin suit, 
drenched from head to foot with the dashing 

ray, but cheery as ever, in true sailor fashion. 
cf can see her mast just showing above the crest. 
But it must have given ber a jolly good wetting. 
Shall we signal the men to know if they’d like 
to come aboard here ?’ 

‘Signal away,’ Warren Relf answered good- 
humouredly above the noise of the wind. ‘No 
more sketching for me to-day, I take it. That 
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last lot she- shipped wet my pad through and 
through with the nasty damp brine. 1’d better 
wut my sketch, as far ar it goes, down below 
in the locker. Wind's freshening. We’ll have 
enough to do tockeep her nose straight in half 
a gale like thie. We're going within four or | 
five pointa of the win) now, as it is. 1 wish we 
eoalil run clear ahead at once for the poplar at | 
Whitestrand. IT would, too, if it weren’t for the 
amack. This is getting every bit as hot as [| 
like it. Lut we must keep an eye upon her, 
if we don’t want her crew to be all dead men, 
She can’t live six houra longer in a gale like 
to-day’s, IH bet vou any money,’ 

They signalled the men, but fonnd them un- 
willing still, with true seafaring devotion, to 
abandon their ship, which had yet some hours of 
life left in her. Thev’d stick to the smack, the 
ekipper signalled back in mute pantomime, as 
lone as her timbers held out the water. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to Jie hard by 
her, for humanity’s sake, as close as possible, and | 
to make os slowly as the strength of the wind | 
would allow, by successive tacks, for the river- 
mouth at Whitestrand. 

All day Jong, they held up bravely, lurching 
and plunging on the angry waves; and only 
towards evening did they part company with 
the toiling smack, as it was growing Sisk along 
the low flat stretch of shore by Dunwieh. There, 
a fish-carrier from the North Sea, one of those 
fast long steamers that plough the German Ocean 
on the lookout for the fishing flect—whoge catches 
they take up with all speed te the London market, 
fell in with them in the very nick of time, and 
transferring the crew on board with some Dttle 
diffeulty, made fast the smack—-or rather her 
wreck— with a towline behind, aud started under 
all steam, to suve her life, for the port of Harwich. 
Warren Relf and his companion, despising such 
ail, aml preferring to live it out by themselves 
at all hazards, were left behind alone with the 
wild evening, and proceeded in the growing shades 
of twilight to find their way up the river at 
Whitestrand. 

‘Can you make out the poplar, Frank?’ Warren 
Relf shouted ont, as he peered ahead into the 
deep gloom that enveloped the coast with its 
murky covering, ‘We've left it rather late, I’m 
afraid, for pushing up the creek with a aea like 
this! Unless we can apot the poplar distinctly, 
IT should hardly like to risk entering it by the 
red light on the saudhills alone. Those must 
be the lamps at. Whitestrand Hall, the three 
windows to starboard yonder. The poplar ought 
to show by rights a point or so west of them, 
with the striped buoy yust a little this side of 
it.’ 

‘T can make out the striped buoy by the white 
paint on it, his companion answered, gazing 
eaverly in front of him; ‘but I faney it’s a 
shade too dark now to be gure of the poplar. 
The lights of the Hall don’t seem quite regular. 
Still, I should think we could make the creek 
by the red lantern and the beacon at the hithe, 
without minding the tree, if you care to risk it, 
You know your way up and down the river 
as well as any man living by this time; and 
we've got a fair breeze at our backs, you 
for going up the mouth to the bend at White- | 


jit, by Jove! Frank. 
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The wind moaned like a woman in agony. 
The timbers creaked and groaned and crackled. 
The black waves lashed savagely over the deck. 
The Afud-Turtle was almost on the shore before 
they Knew it. 

‘Luff, luff!’ Relf called out hastily, as he peered 
once more into the deepening gloom with all 


his eyes. ‘By George! we’re wrong. I can see 
the poplar—over yonder; do you catch it? We're 
out of our bearings a quarter of a mile. We've 


gone too far now to make it tHis tack. We 
inust try again, and get our points better by 
the high light! That was a narrow squeak of 
I can twig where we’ve 
got to now, distinetly. It’s the lights in the 
house that led us astray. That’s not the Hall: 
it’s the windows of the vicarage.’ 

They ran out to eastward again, for more sea- 
room, a couple of hundred yards, or farther, 
and tacked eae for the entrance of the creek, 
this time adjusting their course better for the 
open mouth by the green lamp of the beacon 
on the sandhills. The light fixed on their own 
masthead threw a glimmering ray ahead from 
time to time upon the angry water. It was a 
hard fight for mastery with the wind. The waves 
were setting in fierce and strong towards the creek 
now ; but the tide and stream on the other hand 
were ebbing rapidly and steadily outward. They 
ulways ebbed fast at the turn of the tide, as 
Relf knew well: a rushing current set in then 
round the corner by the poplar tree, the same 
current that had carried out Hugh Massinger 
se resistlessly seaward in that little adventure 
of his on the morning of their first arrival at 
Whitestrand. Only an experienced mariner dare 
face that bar. But Warren Relf was accus- 
tomed to the coast, and made light of the danger 
that other men would have trembled at. 

As they neared the poplar a second time, 
making straight for the mouth with nautical 
dexterity, a pale object on the port bow, rising 
and falling with each rise or fall of the waves on 
the bar, attracted Warren Reli’s casual attention 
for a single moment by its strange weird likeness 
to a human figure. At first, he hardly regarded 
the thing seriously as anything more than a stray 
bit of floating wreckage ; but presently, the light 
from the masthead fell full upon it, and with a 
sudden flash he felt convinced at once it was 
something stranger than a mere plank or fragment 
of rigging. 

‘Look yonder, Frank,’ he called out in echoing 
tones to his mate ; ‘that can’t be a buoy upon the 
port bow there !’ 

The other man lookel at it long and steadily. 
As he looked, the Mud-7'urtle lurched once more, 
and cast a reflected pencil ray of light from the 
masthead lamp over the surface of the sea, away 
in the direction of the suspicious object. Both 
men caught sight at once of rome floating white 
draperv, swayed by the waves, and a pale face 
pee in ghastly silence to the uncertain star- 
ight. | 
‘ Port your helm hard!’ Relf cried in haste. 
‘It’s a man overboard. Washed off the smack 
perhaps. He’s drowned by this time, I expect, 
poor fellow.’ : 

His companion ported the helm at the word . 
with all his might. The yawl answered well in| 
spite of the breakers. ith great difficulty, | 





between wind and tide, they lay up towards the 
mysterious thing slowly in the very trough of the 
billows that roared and danced with hoarse joy 
over the shallow bar; and Relf, holding tight to 
the sheet with one hand, and balancing himself 
as well as he was able on the deck, reached out 
with the other a stout boathook to draw the 
tossing body alongside within hauling distance of 
the Mud-Zurtle. As he did so, the body, eluding 
his grasp, rose once more on the crest of the wave, 
and displayed to their view an open bosom and 
a long white dress, with a floating scarf or shawl 
of some tlin material still hanging loose around 
the neck and shoulders. The face itself thev 
couldn't as yet distinguish ; it fell back languid 
beneath the spray at the top, so that only the 
throat and chin were visible; but by the dress 
and the open bosom alone, it was clear at once 
that the object they saw was not the corpse of a 
sailor, Warren Relf almost let drop the boathook 
in horror and surprise. 

‘Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, turning round 
excitedly, ‘it’s a woman—a lady—dead—in the 
water !? 

The billow broke, and curled over majestically 
with resistless force into the trongh below them. 
Its undertow sucked the Mul-Turtle after it 
fiercely towards the shore, away from the body. 
With a violent effort, Warren Relf, lunging 
forward eagerly at the lurch, seized hold of the 
corpse by the floating scarf. It turned of itself 
as the hook caught it, and displayed its face in 
the pale starlight. A yreat awe fell suddenly 
upon the astonished young painter’s mind. It 
was indeed a woman that he held now by the 
dripping hair—a beautiful young girl, in a white 
dress; and the wan face was one he had seen 
before. Even in that dim half-light he recognised 
her instantly. 

‘Frank !’ he cried out in a voice of hushed and 
reverent surprise—‘ never mind the ship. Come 
forward and help me. We must take her on 
board. I know her! I know her! She’s a friend 
of Massingen’s.’ 

The corpse was one ot the two young girls he 
had seen that day two months before sitting with 
their arms round one another’s waists, close to 
the very spot where they now lay up, on the 
gnarled and naked roots of the famous old 
poplar. 


MODERN DIVINATION. 


Ir might have been supposed that in 1887, a year 
60 close to the end of a century celebrated for 
the great strides made in all mutters of science, 
it would hardly have been possible to find an 
educated man resorting to divination for the dis- 
covery of water; nevertheless, the following ex- 
tract from a local paper (the East Anglian Daily 
Times) will show that belief in the art of the 
diviner is far from extinct; neither is it by 
any means confined to the ignorant peasantry, 
as is the case with many superstitions which 
still survive among us. The extract is headed, 
“Remarkable Experiments in Suffulk, and is as 
follows ; 

‘For the double purpose of remedying the 
deficiency in the water-supply, and of fixing in 
the parish something permanent and beneficial 
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in commemoration of Her Majesty’ Jubilee, a 
movement has been set on foot by‘the rector of 
Wattisham, Suffolk, to sink a well, in a central 
and convenient spot, for the general use of the 
villagers. This project has the support of the 
leading parishioners, and onsthe 28th of Sep- 
tember the first active steps were taken to put 
the scheme into execution. To avoid if possible 
the unnecessary lubour and cost frequently attend- 
ant on boring for water, the novel experiment 
of discovering exact places where a supply could 
be found by the art of “divination,” was put 
into practice ‘on the day mentioned. Through 
the instruinentality of the Rev. — Drake, of 
Brockley, a Mr Lawrence, from Bristol, attended 
as diviner. The articles used for the purpose of 
indicating the presenee of water underground 
were a ed of steel spring about a foot in length 
and a V-shaped hazel stick, ‘The yard behind 
Wattisham Hall was first selected for the trials. 
With the piece of spring held in a bowed shape 
in front of him, and firmly grasped with both 
hands, the operator slowly stepped about the 
yard. In a very short time, and at one par- 
ticular spot not far from the house, the spring 
began to twist and curve about in the most 
uncontrollable manner. With the hazel stick 
tightly held apex downwards, he again stepped 
towards the same spot, when the upward move- 
ments and twists of the stick were s0 violent 
as tu break it. Mr Lawrence predicted that at 
this spot a plentiful supply of water would be 
found. <A small piece of common land opposite 
the church was next. tested in the same manner, 
and at one spot both the spring and the hazel 
stick again denoted by their active movements 
the presence of water. This spot is now marked 
by a small stone bearing an inscription, “ V.R. 
Jubilee, 1887,” as here it is proposed to sink the 
well for the parish. After soine careful searching 
on the premises of an off-lying farm called Judg- 
ments, felons to Mr Harvey, a spot was dis- 
covered in the orchard in the same way, the 
hazel sticks moving so vigorously on each occa- 
sion as to break in the divinator’s hands. At 
Hitcham Lodge, the residence of Mr Hammond, 
boring operations have been carried on at some 
considerable expense to the owner, and although 
a depth of over one hundred feet has been reached, 
no water has been discovered. <A visit was pail 
by Mr Lawrence, and within fifteen feet of the 
site chosen by Mr Hammond for his well, a spot 
was pointed out where water would be found, 
and, in the operator’s opinion, at not half the 
depth now bored. A certain amount of scepticism 
prevailed as to the efficiency of the tests with 
some of those who were present ; but it is hoped 
that an early commencement of boring operations, 
with a subsequent discovery of water at some or 
all of the spots indicated, will dispel all doubts, 
although the mystery—tor such it still appears— 
remains tnsolved.’ : 

Now, this resort to the diviner for the discovery 
of water, strange as it may appear to many, is by 
no means uncommon in the west of England ; and 
it will be seen that in this instance the ‘dowser,’ 
as he is termed locally, was sent for from Bristol, 
none being apparently known in the eastern 
counties, 

Some years ago, the writer had the good fortune 
to witness near Bath an experiment almost pre- 
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sca simila to the above, and can therefore 
teatily to the’ accuracy of the description given 


by the reporter of the method employed by the 
diviner, excepting that in the one witnessed by us 
there was no metal spring employed, but simply 
the hazel wand ; aral it is certainly most interest- 
ing to observe the sudden and apparently uncon- 
troilable movement of the wand, as held by the 
diviner, in certain spots, whilst it remains per- 
fectly inert in others, and again, perbaps, moves 
very slightly. Ky the violence of the movement 
the diviner decides as to the nearness and volume 
of the water; and we mav say that in the case 
referred to near Bath, a well had been dug unsuc- 
cessfully to a great depth before the dowser was 
called in; but in the spot indicated by him, water, 
although not commensnrate with the violence of 
the rod, was found at a much less depth, within 
a few yards of the first abortive attempt. 

The anecess which usually follows the indica- 
tions of the diviner naturally accounts for the 
continued popularity of a practice which dates 
back to far distant prehistoric times ; and although 
it is now shorn of many of the rites and cere- 
inoniea which once accompanied it, and may be 
looked upon rather as a psyehological curiosity 
than a superstition, the practice is tull of interest 
both in its past and present use. 

In the firat place, it must be observed that the 
diviners of the present day are few in number, 
—-they themselves say not one in a thousand has 
the power of the rod; and, indeed, a group of 
spectators may narrowly watch the proceedings 
of a dowser, and try one after another to imitate 
them in vain, till some young girl or some old 
man among them, taking the wand jin hand, finds, 
to his or her surprise, that he or she is gifted 
with the strange power, and the rod turns just 
as it has done in the hands of the expert. The 
eanse of the phenomenon has yet to be explained ; 
in some cases, it may be, and probably is, inypos- 
ture. The Jute Dr Carpenter believed that where 
every kind of suggestion had been rividly ex- 
cluded, failure was certain, and that success was 
in all cases «tue to guesses on the part of the 
performer, or to the unintentional promptings 
they have reccived from bystanders, just as in 
the modern thought-reading performances, But 
it is certain that many of those who accidentally 
find themselves endowed with the ‘ power of the 
rod’ cannot be classed among impostors, neither 
have they anything to gain by exhibiting that 
power; and we do not think the sudden and 
peculiar motion of the rod could be produced 
unconsciously, although some French savants have 
supposed that the movement in the rod is due 
to the tension of the muscles held long in one 
position, resulting in involuntary motion. Some- 
times, however, the rod will turn immediately 
it is taken in the hand, when held over running 
water, . 

A more plausible explanation is, that persons 
possessing some peculiarity of nervous tempera- 
ment, or subject in a special degree to rheumatism 
or neuralgia, would be more easily affected than 
others by the presence of water, and that in 
their hands the rod would serve as an indicator, 
although in what way the peculiar upward 
motion of the rod is produced requires consider- 
able explanation ; and the matter 1s further com- 
plicated by the fact that the rod is employed not 
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only to find water but also metals. Anciently, 
its functions were still further enlarged, and it 
was used to mark out boundaries, to discover 
corpses, and to bring to justice murderers and 
thieves, 

In what way it traced boundaries we do not 
know ; but if it could be thus employed at the 
present day, it would be very useful, and save 
a good many disputes, ending net unfrequently 
in wars; so that it seems a pity that the lost 
belief in its virtues cannot be revived. Hermes, 
the god of boundaries, is always represented with 
the caduceus, which was doubtless the magic 
wand thus employed; and the older Egyptian 
Hermes or Thoth taught the Egyptians to meas- 
ure their fields; whilst Romulus employed a 
litnus, which Plutarch describes as a bent stick, 
to measure out the various regions of Rome. 
This itnus was afterwards laid up in the temple 
of Mars as a precious relic. 

In the present day, the rod is used only to 
discover water and metals. In Cornwall it is 
very commonly called into requisition for the 
latter purpose ; and Cornish miners, gifted with 
the power of the rod, have been employed to 
search for metals and for water both in Australia 
and South Africa, and, we believe, generally with 
success, It is possible that their success may be 
traced to some te wiedce picked up of geological 
features, or not unfrequently of peculiarities of 
vegetation in the near neivhbourhood of metals 
and of water. But it must be borne in mind that 
the vegetation of Australia and the Cape differs 
too much from that of Cornwall to serve as indi- 
cations to a stranger; nevertheless, it is easy for 
ashrewd man to pick up from settlers the descrip- 
tion of plants chiefly found near watercourses 
or mineral deposits In Cornwall, the veriest 
tyro in geology would know that serpentine 
might be found wherever he saw the Cornish 
heath growing ; and so with various other plants 
and shrubs which love certain soils and will 
not grow elsewhere; and it is probable that a 
knowledge of botany might be as useful to the 
‘prospector’ for metals as that of geology ; but 
it is the fact of the movement of the rod in 
unskilled hands, and in places where neither 
geology nor botany could be a guide, which 
requires explanation. 

t is, however, in the ancient and widespread 
use of the rod as an implement of divination that 
the chief interest of the subject lies. All writers 
who have treated of rhabdomaney, or divination. 
by the rod, have agreed in assigning to it a very: 
high antiquity. ‘They trace it from Scythia, 
where it is supposed to have originated, to Assyria, 
Palestine, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and by another 
route, through Russia and Germany to England. 
But if we may judge from sculptures, the use of 
the rod was by no means confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, for a very ancient Peruvian sculp- 
ture represents a figure bearing a forked stick, 
upon which is perched a bird, both being emblems 
of divination and augury. 

Many traces of this old form of divination may 
be found in the Bible. Jerome, Cyril, and other 
commentators assert that the Jews learnt this 
form of divination in Babylon. The passage in 
Hosea iv. 12, ‘My people ask counsel at their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them,’ is 
referred to the practice of rhabdomancy ; and it | 
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js supposed that they consulted at the same time 
both the rod and the idol, the figure of some god 
being engraved on the rod; an idea which receives 
some support from the fact that in later times 
a cross was frequently engraved on the divining- 
red. Lebrun describes four old divining-rods 
found in Paris, on which were inscribed the names 
of the three magi—Baltazar, Gaspar, and Melchior. 
The rods of Moses and Aaron will naturally 
occur to the mind in this connection, especially in 
the miraculous bringing of water from the rock 
by the former. The diviners were not slow in 
taking Moses as an example of the power of the 
rod, and the hazel was adopted as the special tree 
from which divining-rods should be cut, from a 
belief that it was that wood which was used by 
Moses to sweeten the waters of Marah; or, as 
some say, because of its faint resemblance to 
the almond, of which the rod of Aaron was 
composed. 

The rod of Aaron was of almond; but tra- 
dition says that that of Moses—which was called 
the rod of the prophets—was cut by Adam from 
a myrtle of paradise, and was given to him by 
Shoaib, the father of Zipporah, to whom it had 
descended, in order to drive away the wild beasts 
froin his flocks. The power of this rod of Moses 
over the waters was not confined to bringing water 
from the rock ; it was also used to convert the 
rivers and streams of Egypt into blood, and to 
divide the waters of the Rea Sea. It was pro- 
bably from this apparently divine approval of the 
use of rods in various ways, that permission was 
given by law to the Frisians, after their con- 
version to Christianity, to use divining-rods in 
proving homicide, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in church before the altar. Two twigs, 
one marked with the sign of the cross, were 
covered with clean wool and laid upon the altar 
or the holy relics, and a prayer made that God 
wonld by a sign discover the guilty. 

It cannot be doubted that in all countries and in 
ali ages, the red or staff, either plain or variously 
ornamented, has been nsed as a symbol of autho- 
rity ; the sceptre of modern monarchs has been 
handed down trom the kings and gods of Rome, 
Greece, Etruria, Babylon, India, and Egypt; and 
Bancroft (Native Haces of the Pacific) says: ‘The 
merchants of Mexico had a god called Zeacatecoatl, 
the god who guides. The principal image of this 
Sie was the figure of a man walking with a staff. 
-ractically, however, every merchant reverenced 
his own staff as the representative or symbol of 
this god.’ Hence we see that veneration for the 
rod or staff is by no means confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, although we are better acquainted 
with the history of divination by the rod in the 
Old World than in the New. 

Lenormant, in his book on Les Sciences Occultes 
en Asie points out the extreme development 
of this superstition among the Fins; he says: 
‘Whatever might be the power of those enchant- 
ments which controlled nature and supernatural 
beings, spirits, and gods, there is a talisman still 
more powerful, for it arresta their effect, and 
protects from it those who possess it: it is the 
“celestial rod,” analogous to the divining-rod of 
the magi of India. The gods themselves can only 
be secured against certain enchantments by virtue 
of this rod, Wainimdinea, menaced by the chief 
Sorcerer of Lapland, replies to him: “The Lapp 
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cannot injure me by his enchantmeutes, for I have 
in my hand the celestial wand; and@he who hates. 
me, he who creates mischief, does not possess it.”? 
Magicians everywhere used a wand or rod with 
which to command or control the spirits they 
summoned, and with it theg traced circles or 
other signs on the ground, within which figure 
the enchantment was confined. Of these forms, 
the circle was the most common; it doubtless 
indicated the sun, whilst the crescent indicated 
the moon; and it is to this latter that the form of 
the divining-rod may, we think, be traced, for the 
power of the moon over water was recognised in 
very ancient times. The moon-god was sym- 
bolised by horns, which are everywhere emblems 
of power, and by forked sticks resembling horns ; 
hence, twigs were used by the Anglo-Saxons for 
casting lots, and are still used by the Hottentots 
in the same manner. 

Two very curious survivals of the old supersti- 
tions connected with the use of forked sticks in 
divination may still be traced in common use: 
one is the-practice of breaking the merrythought 
of a fowl, the bird specially used in augury, in 
order to have a wish; and the other is the ‘making 
horns,’ by pointing the first and fourth fingers 
at a person credited with the possession of the 
‘evil-eye,’ in order to avert the ill effects of such 
& person’s glance. This is still in common use in 
Italy, and probably in other eastern lands. 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that with so 
many respectable authorities to vouch for the 
‘power of the rod,’ there should still remain 
believers in its efficacy; for we all know how 
difficult it is to eradicate any belief or any ancient 
custom which has once taken possession of the 
mind of the populace. There are innumerable 
old customs otill surviving which may be traced 
back to prehistoric times, and amongst them, this 
of the use of the divining-rod ; nevertheless, it 
will remain as a singular page in the history of 
1887, that, in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, a well was dug in Suffolk on 
a spot indicated by a divining-rod in the hands 
of an expert summoned from [Bristol for the 
purpose. 


HELEN’S ESCAPE. 
CHAPTER III. 


Jack CoRNER’S opinion about Monsieur Pontneuf 
naturally produced a vivid impression upon me ; 
for the notion that my quiet, polite, refined pro- 
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fessor could be the accomplice of men whose — 


notions and acts were just at this time arousing 
the horror of the civilised world, had never 
entered my head. But when I came to think over 
it, the idea was not so ridiculous as it had at first 


appeared ; for the position of Monsieur Pontneut - 
in my house was just such a one as would disarm . 


suspicion, and he had innumerable opportunities 
of corresponding and plotting and arranging with- 
out the smallest chance of detection. Still, there 
was not sufficient reason for me to take any action 
in the matter, and certainly the ecrap of conversa- 
tion I had overheard in the summer-house did not 
strike me as being of a particularly compromising 
nature; indeed, the impression I gained there- 


from was that Monsieur Pontneuf, so far from | 


‘wanted’ himself, was on the lookout for 
But Jack Corner was not the sort 


bein 
somebody else. 
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of man to hirt so grave a suspicion against any 
one without good reason, and I felt sure that he 
must have overheard or have learnt something 
which had warranted him in saying what he did 
to me. | 

As we were going to Paris the next day, anid 
ag Jack was about to start on what he called ‘his 
farewell bachelor jaunt,’ 1 had asked him to dine 
with us, and it occurred to me that Monsieur 
Pontueuf might join our party, although I knew 
that asa rule he kept aloof from all social enter- 
tainment. To my surprise, the professor gladly 
and readily accepted my invitation ; and appeared 
at the appointed time, faultlessly arrayed, and 
looking as unlike the ideal assassin of czars and 
desi of public buildings as could be ima- 
ined, 
: During the dinner, Monsieur Pontneuf showed 
himself in quite new colours: all his reserve and 
shyness disappeared ; he charmed my wife with 
hia intelligent talk, and still more so by the 
masterly manner in which he operated on a pair 
of ducks. He laughed and chatted and joked 
until it became hard to realise that he was 
identical with the ‘Disinal Froggy’ of the vil- 
layers. 

‘hen the ladics had withdrawn, and a bottle 
of my choice Burgundy was placed on the table, 
he expanded still further, until I really regretted 
that during so long a period I had been without 
the society of so charming a companion. It was 
now for the first time that he learned that I had 
been in Paris during the siege and under the 
Commune, and the subject seemed to interest him 
very much, especially when I related the episode 
of Mr Rayne’s mysterious arrival and departure, 


| T asked him what he thought about Mr Rayne. 


‘It is plain enough what he was,’ replied the 
yrofessor, ‘He was one of that rascully so-called 
Foreign Legion enlisted from the scum of all the 
great cities of Europe—men who had nothing 
to luge and everything to gain, who hailed the 
supremacy of the Commune as an opportunity 
for enriching themselves at the expense of others ; 
and to whom is due, quite as much as to my own 
countrymen, the shameful destruction of public 
buildings. He had probably been caught pillag- 
ing and had escaped to you.’ 

ack Corner spoke villainous French, but he 
could understand most of what was said, 

‘Is Monsicur a Itepublican?’ he asked. 

I should state here that before the professor had 
arrived, Jack had toll me that he intended, if 
possible, to find out who and what our guest was, 
and I knew that with this simple question Jack 
was commencing his ‘pumping’ process, especially 
as he pushed the bottle to the professor aa often 
as he could, with the idea, no doubt, of lousening 
the professor's tongue. 

‘Na, sir,’ replied Monsieur Pontneuf with true 
refugee dignity. ‘I am a Bonapartist—one of a 
party almost as much detested in Paris just now 
as a Communard or a German, or I should not be 
teaching my native language in England.’ 

I took no part in the conversation which ensued 
between the two men, a conversation which, under 
a social guise, reminded me very much of a 
passage of wit between a clever cfoss-examinin 
counsel and an equally clever witness. Indeed, i 
was rather interested in the result; and in order 
that my presence should not act as a deterrent, 
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T had another bottle brought on table, and after 
entreating my guests not to hurry themselves, 
left the room on the pl that i had few 
domestic arrangements to see to. There was 
nothing unbecoming asa host in my doing this, 
for we never gave formal dinner-parties, and 1 
knew that Jack Corner’s aunt was perfectly happ 
in the drawing-room, talking local gossip wit 
my wife, and listening to Helen’s old English 
ballads at the piano. 

My two guests, however, must have been vastly 
absorbed in their talk, for I had been an hour in 
the drawing-room before Jack came in. I noticed 
that he was rather pale, and when he turned over 
the leaves of Helen’s music, that his hand shook ; 
so I took the first opportunity of asking him what 
had passed between him and the professor, and 
why the Frenchman had not come in. 

*He’s a mystery—that’s all I can tell you. I 
haven’t got much out of him, for he is far too 
wide awake, and he has gone off without a 
word? 

‘Gone off !? Texclaimed. ‘What do you mean, 
Jack? I hope you haven’t offended him?’ 

‘1 hope not,’ replied Jack, smiling. ‘But I 
think he began to see the drift of my talk, and I 
don’t think he liked it. However, | may be mis- 
taken, and after all, it is perhaps only his eccen- 
tricity.’ 

Helen and Jack sang duets together, and Jack 
gave us a rollicking aes of the sea, and then we 
sat down toa quiet rubber of whist, which occu- 
pied us until eleven o'clock, when Miss Corner, an 
old lady of the ‘smiler’ type, pleased with every- 
body and everything, showed signs of fatiue. 

1 escorted them to the gate and afterwards 
took a stroll alone in the moonlight. Of course 
the chief place in my thoughts was occupied by 
the professor, and I[ could not satisfactorily 
account for his sudden ee from my 
house, for, so far as I cuuld judge from his usual 
behaviour, he was the very last man to commit 
such a breach of good manners as‘ to go away 
without a word of explanation or farewell. The 
result of a prolonged meditation, during which I 
had wandered almost as far as the summer-house, 
was, that I felt convineed that Jack had been 
right, and that Monsieur Pontneuf was in reality 
a great deal more important a personage than he 
chose to be taken for, whatever the mystery that 
surrounded him might be. The distant boom of 
midnight from the church tower warned me that 
I had gone far enough, if I wished to have a good 
night’s rest before my journey on the next day, 
and I was turning homewards, when a black patch 
on the light sandy soil attracted my attention. 
Stooping down and touching it, I found it stained 
my bnger a dark colour. I struck a light, and 
saw it was blood, I am not a very nervous 
man; but I must admit that the coming upon 
this appalling indication of a dark deed at 
auch a lonely spot, at such a weird, still hour of 
the night, prodicnd a feeling within me which 
was closely ukin to terror. Then I noticed that 
there was blood farther on, patch after patch, as 
if some one had been wounded and dragged or 
had dragged himself along. I followed it until 
it Rapper: but the trampled and torn A ie 
of the bushes on the stream side of the path 
showed me that some one had down 
towards the stream, which at this place forms 
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deep wide pool. Down I went in the bright 
moonlight, guided by the appearance of the bushes, 
until, as 1 anticipated, all further traces were lost 
at the water's brink. I looked carefully about 
for some tell-tale relic of what had happened—a 
shred of cloth or an article of clothing ; but there 
was nothing. I felt sure that something terrible 
had been enacted here, and instantly I associated 
Monsieur Pontneuf with it, although I scarcely 
dare think that Jack Corner was the victim. 

I stood horror-struck for some moments, unable 
to collect my thoughts, irresolute as to how I 
should act; and the longer I stood, the more firmly 
I became convinced that my snave, urbane pro- 
fessor was, as Jack Corner had suspected, a fiend 
in human shape—that Jack had spoken too freely 
of his suspicions, and had been made an example 
of the saying that ‘dead men tell no tales.’ 

Then I strode off in the direction of the Cedars, 
Jack Corner’s house, situated but a quarter of an 
hour's walk from my own, in a sequestered little 
dell near the London Road. 1t was approached 
throngh a lodge-gate which opened on to a 
winding road through dark fir-trees; but Jack, 
who was of unostentatious habits, had dispensed 
with the services of a lodye-keeper, although, as 
the London Road was lonely and much infested 
by ane ee the yates were securely fastened every 
night. My surprise, therefore, may be imagined 
when I found the gates wide open, and my sus- 
picions as to my poor friend’s fate were thereby 
confirmed, for 1 knew that if Jack had returned 
home in the usual course, he would have seen 
that his premises were closed for the night. With 
a couraye which could only have been the fruit 
of despair, I almost ran up the gloomy, weirdly 
shadowed road to the house. It was dark and 
silent, and although I rang and hammered at the 
door for a quarter of an hour, 1 could get neither 
reply nor aclmittance. 

Another horrible notion crossed my mind as I 
stood there in the stilly night, wondering what my 
next step should be. Suppose that, after having 
disposed of Jack Corner, the murderer, in order 
more effectually to secure his escape, had gone 
to the house, had made away with Miss Corner 
and poor Gabrielle, and that a forced entrance 
into it would reveal their lifeless bodies ? 

Before, however, giving the alarm and pro- 
curing the assistance of the police, 1 determined 
to visit Pontneuf’s lodging in the village; and 
I began to retrace my steps down the avenue. 
I stopped short after I had gone a little way, 
and for the first time I remembered Jack Corner’s 
coachman, who was also man-of-all-work—reported 
to be the favoured swain of Gabrielle—who slept 
over the stable, and who, although he was suf- 
ficiently far from the house to be unaware of 
anything that might occur there, might aid me 
in my investigation, Accordingly, I turned off 
tu the stable ; and here another surprise awaited 
me. The doors of the coachhouse were wide 
open, and the little pony-trap, which I knew 
Jack had bought as a wedding present for my 
Helen, was not visible. 1 called out to the 
coachman above, but could get no reply; so I 
hit a stable lantern, and, prepared for further 
horrors, ascended the stairs. The man’s door was 
open, and he was lying on his bed, so gagged 
with his own neckcloth that he could neither 
see nor speak, whilst his arms and legs were 
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securely fastened with carriage straps; but I 
was relieved to find that nt anyratg, he was aliv 
jfor upon my entering the room, he moved. t 
| quickly released him from his bonds, and, stam- 
/ ering with excitement and fright, he told me 
j that he had gone to bed as wal at ten o'clock, 
land had fallen asleep; that he was violently 
| awakened by feeling the neckcloth tied tightly 
over his face; that on attempting to rise, he 
| found that his legs had already been bound, and 
that, in spite of his struggles, his arms were 
oe bound also. He could not tell me who 
wad done it; but said that immediately after- 
wards he heard the pony put into the trap and 
driven off, 

To my mind, therefore, it was clear that Pont- 
neuf had escaped. However, with the coachman 
I went on to the cottaye where the professor 
lodged, and after some diffienlty, sueceeded in 
awaking the owner, ‘Is Monsieur Pontneuf in?’ 
T asked. 

‘Yea, sir, I believe so,’ replied the man. ‘I’ve 
been abed since nine o'clock, so I couldn’t say 
for sartin sure, but he gencrally is in at this 
time.’ 

‘Get a livht, aud Jet us see,’ I said. 

The man hesitated. Perhaps he thought I 
had been drinking, to make such a request, for 
every one knew that I lad a small dinner-party 
that evening, and that the Frenchman had been 
one of the guests, 

‘Do vou hear? Look sharp! It’s a matter 
of life and death,’ I continued ; and this brought 
him to his senses, for he presently appeared with 
a candle. 

We went to the professor's room; the door 
was open, but the room was empty, although 
the Frenechinan’s portmanteau was there. I 
opened it, and within I found his dress-clothes, 
ramined in evidently with haste, soaked with 
water, torn, and bedabbled with clay and blood. 

The two men stood gaping wonderingly at the 

clothes, for of course they knew nothing of what 
I suspected; but to me the case was clear. Words 
must have passed between my pew friend and 
the professor upon the subject of Socialism over 
that second bottle of wine. The Frenchman 
had gone out, had waylaid Jack, and, after a 
desperate struggle, had killed him, and flung his 
| body intu the stream. Then he must have gone 
| on to the Cedars, perhaps have made away with 
Miss Corner and Gabrielle, bound and gagged 
the coachman, and escaped in his victim’s pony- 
chaise. 

So I impressed secrecy on the two men, but 
not with the faintest hope that they could keep 
such a bonne bouche of gossip to themselves, locked 
the door of the professor’s room, and turned home- 
wards, troubled in my mind not only how to take 
the immediate action which was necessary, but 
how to break the news to my wife and my poor 
Helen. ; 

Then I thought of Miss Corner and Gabrielle ; 
again turned back, called up the local constable, 
and with him proceeded to the house. We broke 
it open ; we searched every nook and corner from 
attic to basement ; but not a trace of either Miss 
Corner or of Gabrielle could we find, although 
their belongings were in their rooms. This com- 

leted the veil of mystery around the affair ; and 
F felt that I had been completely outwitted by 
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this scoundrel, whom I had welcomed to my own 
hearth as a friend. 

Early next morning—or rather that same morn- 
ing, for it was past three ere I crept home to 
my anxious wife, whose curiosity I had to satisfy 
with a relation of yhat had happened—men were 
set to work to drag the stream for the body, which 
I felt sure lay hidden somewhere. Lut nothing 
was found-—a strange fact, considering that the 
pool, althongh deep, was very small, and that the 
stream was both shallow anil sluggish. There was 
nicked up, however, a torn, bloodstained hand- 
cerchief, marked with the initials J. C. 

When I returned home, heartbroken, aud not 
knowing how next to act—for, during my quiet, 
monotonous life in this little place, my faculties 
for grappling with sudden emergencies had rusted 
—~I found that my wife had told Helen of 
my suspicions The poor girl’s agony at this 
crue] dashing away from her lips of the cup of 
happiness she was about to taste, was the most 
painful thing I had ever witnessed ; and I resolved 
that I would epare no time or trouble or expense 
in endeavouring to bring the villain to justice 
who had so foully wronged her. 

We had a London detective down to aid the 
local police in their researches ; but their united 
industry and sagacity could throw no light on 
the mystery ; and at the end of three weeks we 
were us mutch in the dark as before. 

When the clothing found in the professor’s 
portmanteau was searched, there was found 
a small notebook, on the fly-leaf of which 
was written the name De Bussy. The book was 
alphabetically arranged with proper names of all 
nationalities, followed by addresses in Paris, 
London, Vienna, Berlin, and St Petersburg. One 
leaf alone was torn off almost from the top, and, 
to my amazement, I saw on the remaining frag- 
ment the name Rayne. Jack Corner's surmise 
had evidently been correct; the sot-disant pro- 
fessor was nothing else but a secret agent of the 
Socialist party; and I was convinced that the 


names in this book were those of other agents _ 


in various parts; and that the Englishman who 
had taken refuge in my room at the Rue de Douai 
six years previously was one. That this par- 
ticular leal, and this only, was turn was to me 
very significant. 


SOME ARMLESS WONDERS. 

Tak feats which have been performed by persons 
born without hands and arms are surprising. 
Amongat women, they have ranged from the 
painting of portraits to the more homely work 
of sewing and knitting; while men with marked 
ability have carried on farming and other out- 
door work requiring both strength and skill. 
These wonderful characters have attracted the 
attention of kings, peers, preachers, and other 
notable people, and the facts respecting them are 
of considerable interest. We give particulars of 
a few of the more famous examples. 

The first person of this class of whom we have 
any account is John Valerius, a native of the 
Upper Palatinate of Germany. He was born in 
1667, without hands or arms; and he had also 
the misfortune at an early age to lose his parents, 
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He had to exhibit himself, as the only means of 
making money. The feats he learned to perform 
with his toes and feet were marvellous. After 
visiting several countries, he arrived in London in 
1698, and remained there until 1705. During 
the first year of his residence in England, a 
book was published containing a number of pic- 
tures representing hin executing numerous feats, 


including the following: playing at cards and — 
dice ; shaving himself ; standing erect on his left | 
leg, holding a rapier between his great and — 


second toe ; balancing a chair with his right leg ; 


balancing himself on a pedestal and taking up > 
dice with his mouth; lying at fall length with — 


his head on the ground and recovering himself 
by the support of his left leg ; lying on his back, 
taking up a glass of liquor and conveying it with 


his toes to his head; balancing a glass of liquor | 
on his forehead ; standing on a stool, taking a | 
glass of liquor from the ground with his mouth ; - 


seated on a stool with both feet conveying a glass 
of liquor to the top of his head ; seated on a stool 
and writing with his toes; seated on a stool, 
taking a pistol, and firing it with his right toes ; 
seated on a low stool, he took up a musket, and 
by both feet discharged it. In bidding adieu to 


his visitors, he went through the ceremony in the | 


most approved fashion. 


He took his hat from | 


the floor, placed it on his head, and then removed | 
it, bowed gracefully, and expressed his thanks to . 


the company for their patronage. 


A few years prior to the visit of Valerius to_ 


this country, there passed away in a remote 
Midland village, Sarah Tissington, the armless 
wonder of Carsington, Derbyshire. 
lars respecting her which have come down to us 
are brief, but full of interest, and occur in the 
parish register of her native village, under date 
of September 29, 1688, and are as follows : ‘Sarah 


‘Tissington, a poor young woman, born into the 


world without any hands or arms, yet was very 
nimble and active in the use of her feet, with 
Which she could not only take up things from 
the ground, and play at most childish games with 


The particu- | 


her pluyfellows when she was a child; but also, — 
when grown up, she could knit, dig in the garden, | 


and do divers other services with her feet. 
was aged twenty-four or twenty-five years, and 


She . 


departed this life the day and year aforesaid, | 


born and buried at Carsington.’ 


Miss Hawtin, another native of the Midlands, , 


attracted some notice in her day. She was born 
at Coventry, and was a pretty and intelligent 
woman. 
she was expert at cutting out with the scissors 
elaborate watch-papers. Her penmanship was of 


As a needlewoman she showed skill, and - 


considerable merit. The operations she performed | 


with her toes and feet almost equalled those done 


by folks having the use of their hands and- 


arms. 


Early in the reign of George II, Matthew . 


Buchinger landed in England from the Continent, 
and made a great reputation. Some writers 
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he substituted the highly ornamented and pic- 
turesque buckskin breeches affected by Mexicans, 
Indians, and other denizens of the Far West. 
It is also certain that the title of Reverend had 
never been, verbally or in writing, prefixed to 
his name; and yet he knew, and the boys knew, 
that to be called ‘Parson Jim’ was in itself a 
mark of distinction in a district where men were 
suppose to have no official titles or surnames, 
while Christian names were invariably reduceil 
to monosyllables. ; 

Parson Jim’s record and capabilities were hardly 
such as would recommend him as a candidate 
for church-work in communities laying claim to 
advanced civilisation. He could not read the 
Pentateuch in the original Hebrew, or ciscuss 
the Thirty-nine Articles; but he was a dead- 
shot with a revolver, and could gracefully ride 
the back of a bucking broncho. The Westmin- 
ster Catechism was a sealed book to Parson Jiin ; 
but he could set a broken limb, raise a tent, or 
build a shanty with the next man. And because 
he was cool as ice when fiery blood coursed 
throngh the veins of other men—because he was 
brave as a lion—because he was gentle as a woman 
with sick men—becanse he had a big heart— 
because he spoke kindly words—and because 
nothing came amiss to Parson Jim, the rough 
specimens of humanity in George Washington 

ulch loved and respected him as they never 
could have loved and respected a vrave and 
learned Doctor of Divinity from the East. 

Now, in a Western mining town it is a ross 
breach of etiquette to make inquiries as to a 
man’s pedigree, or to attempt to learn more than 
he chooses to tell of his history prior to his 
arrival in the camp. So long as he is ‘square’ 
and behaves himself, he is one of ‘the boys,’ 
and as such is bound to them by a sort of free- 
masonry. Hence, when Parson Jim came_ to 
the Guich and announced himself as a preacher, 
the miners asked no questions. They did not 
take ‘much stock’ in preaching, but they were 
disposed to give the newcomer a ‘show ;’ and 
when time passed, and Parson Jim proved to 
their satisfaction that he was made of the right 
‘stuff, they not only tolerated him, but made him 
heartily welcome. 

There was no church in the Gulch ; there was 
no schoolhouse ; there was not even a hall of any 
kind. There was, however, a large frame shanty 
used for a whisky saloon, named by its pro prictor 
‘The Rocky Mountain Sample Rooms, in the 
West, be it remembered, all the drinks are 
samples, no matter if the same consumer gets 
away with fifty glasses from the same barrel. 

Parson Jim made his appearance in the Gulch 
during the winter immediately following the 
summer when the Honourable Samuel Green 
made his important discovery of the existence 
of silver in the valley. He arrived on a hand- 
some roan mare, without bag or baggage, and made 
his quarters at the rude hotel connected with 
the Rocky Mountain Sample Rooms. During the 
evening, there was a scuttle in the large bar-room, 
and the newcomer looked in through one of the 
doors to see what was the trouble. A young and 
slender lad of perhaps nineteen or twenty years 
was struggling with a brutal-looking, muscular 
giant of twice his age. It was only a question of 
minutes when the big rough fellow would ‘down’ 
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his young opponent, and yet the,dozen or go of 
onlookers made no attempt at interference. Just 
as the new arrival appeared on the scene, the 
younger combatant got in a nasty blow, which 
evidently hurt and irritated Yis opponent. Quick 
as lightning, the biy fellow drew his bowie-knife 
raised it, preparatory to plunging it into the 
ad. 

‘Hands off, you bully !’ shouted the stranger in 
the doorway. The burly fighter glanced rapidly 
in the direction from whence these words came, 
but did not drop the hand which gripped the 
ugly knife. 

‘Drop that knife!’ thundered the stranger, at 
the same time laying his hand upon his pistol- 
pocket. 

The bully noticed the last-named action, and 
letting go the boy, yelled, with added oaths: 
‘Curse you, shut up! Who are you, anyhow?’ 
The Jarge man was evidently very angry. He 
held the knife in his left hand, and with his right 
drew a heavy revolver, which he proceeded to’ 
level at the stranger. 

‘Throw up your hands, quick!’ shouted the 
latter. But the fellow did not hear this warning. 
Click ! went the hammers of the pistols. It was 
a question of quarter-seconds now. Bang! went 
one revolver—the stranger’s--and the big man 
fell—dead. 

Then there was a momentary silence, followed 
by some queer ejaculations: ‘Dead as a Injin !’-— 
‘Sarved him right !’-—‘Stranger’s a plucky un !? 
—‘ Be-ewtiful shot !’—‘Who air you, stranger, 
anyhow 7?’ 

‘Boys, said the new arrival, when at last he 
had a chance to speak, ‘this is a sort of business 
that I am not fond of. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary, thongh, as it was to-night. I am sorry ;— 
but let’s say no more about it. I pay the funeral 
expenses and answer all questions.—You want 
to know who Lam? Well, 1’m a preacher ; and 
there’ll be preaching in this room, with the land- 
lord’s permission, next Sunday morning at ten 
0eclock,’ 

It was a strange introduction for a preacher, 
but it was perhaps the best one he could have 
had in that wild place. Anyway, the respect of 
those rough miners was lastingly secured, ani 
from that time on he grew in flavour as @ man 
and a preacher. . 

In those old coach-days there was one serious 
drawback to travelling between Denver anid 
George Washington Gulch—the road was infested 
by a small but hitherto invincible band of 
desperadoes, under the leadership of a regular 
dare-devil known as ‘Kansas.’ This man Kansas 
had attacked and robbed the coavhes fifteen or 
eighteen times within six months ; and though 
he had never been known to be accompanied by 
more than three confederates, his band was the. 
terror of the stage-drivers and their passengers, — 
Once the proprietors of the stage line had organ- 
ise n posse of armed men, who scoured the 
country in search of Kansas and his crew ; but 
the outlaw remained at large, and within a week 
lightened a coach of seven thousand dollars-worth | 


of silver ingots. 


Late in the evening of a summer day, when, 
with the exception of a party of gamblers at the 
‘Sample Rooms,’ all the citizens of the Gulch. 
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were soundly sleeping, a solitary horseman rode 
up to the unpretentious shanty which did duty 
for a parsonage. It was nothing but a two- 
roomed hut, rudely constructed and roughly fur- 
nished, On this gecasion the ‘parsonage’ was 
in sole charge of Ah Wing, a ‘heathen Chinee,’ 
who acted as Parson Jim’s cook and chambermaid. 
Ah Wing was himself perchance in some China- 
man’s paradise, for lis sleepy features, usually 
utterly void of expression, were illumined by a 
yellow smile. The parson was off, as he fre- 
quently was, on a ae down the valley, and the 
parsonage, being well retnoved from the main 
portion of the settlement, was seldom visited 
during his absence. The dreaming Celestial was 
therefore much surprised, and indeed frightened, 
when he was awakencd from his slumber by a 
violent hammering at the barred door, He 
ceantiously drew back the wooden bolt, and peered 
out into the warm, starlit night. Close to the 
door he beheld a stalwart man with long black 
hair and a heavy moustache, holding in one 
hand the bridle of a lurge horse, while on his 
left arm he earried a girl—evidently dead or in 
a fainting condition, 

‘Where is the parson? 
a firm but quiet voice. 

‘Parson Jim he go way muchee; he no come 
home till Slunday,’ replied the surprised) China- 
man. 

‘Well, hold amy horse, and hold him) tieht. 
This young woman is very sick, and I’m going 
to lay her on the parson’s bed.’ 

He entered the room, and tenderly Jaid his 
burden on the camp cot which Parson Jim used 
for a bed. Then he tore a fly-leaf from an old 
book which jhe saw lying around, and producing 
a short end of a pencil from his pocket, wrote 
hastily and somewhat chunsaily a few words, 

‘See here,’ he said to the Chinaman, as he 
atepped to the door; ‘give this piece of paper to 
the parson as soon ag he returns, This young 
lady is hurt a little, and frightened a great deal, 
aud she has fainted. Pretty soon she will come 
around, When she does, see that you take good 
eare of her, vou yellow-skinned, white-livered 
duck! 9 Perhaps you'll behave yourself all the 
better if [tell you my name is Kansas !? 

The Chinaman perceptibly trembled as he 
heard the dreaded name, but said nothing, and 
the handsome ctranger gpraug to his horse and 
rode away. 

Ah Wing quietly surveyed his new charze, 
and saw that she was a vellow-haired, fair-com- 
plexioned girl of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years, 
slender, and evidently unused tao work of anv 
kind. The Chinaman faithfully kept watch all 
night, and noticed that the girl passed gradually 
from her faint into an easy slumber. 

It was six o'clock in the morning, and the girl 
was atill sleeping, when Parson Jim = returned. 
Ah Wing felt much relieved, and at once handed 
the note to his master. It was written in a rough, 
unknown hand, but this is what he managed to 
decipher : / 


* asked the stranger in 


Parsoy—Yon are understood to be a pretty 
good fellow. ‘This girl's father was accidentally 
shot this evening in a scuffle with the coach- 
, people. She must be cared for; and I select 
‘you for the job, I know your record, and you 
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are the only man in Colorado I would trust 
with an umprotected girl. I will see that you 
are supplied from time to time with money for 
her keep.—Be true to this trust, or look out 
for Kansas. 


The parson twirled the paper in his fingers, 
shoved it into his hip-pocket, and then asked a 
few questions of Ah Wing. 

‘What kind of a fellow brought the girl 
here ¢? 

‘Muchee fine Melican man,’ replied the little 
Chinaman, 

‘Would you know him again if you saw him, 
Ah Wine t? | 

‘Yes, siree; Ah Wing no fool.’ 

Half an hour later, the fair young stranger 
opened her eyes, and the parson, in his homely 
ae pleasant way, proceeded to make her feel at 
rome, 

‘I am afraid, miss, that you have just passed 


through serious trouble; but try and feel that 
you are at least safe and among friends, You 


are welcome to all this poor house affords, and 
anything we can do for you shail be done.’ 

But the girl burst into a flood of tears, and 
could speak no words but ‘Poor father—poor 
ifather !’ 

Later on, Parson Jim learned that she and 
her father were the only passengers on the pre- 
ceding day from Denver, and that they were 
going through to Colorado Springs on their way 
to New Orleans, The coach was attacked by 
| highwaymen, and as the girl’s father, Mr Winship, 
rather unwisely resisted them, he was shot dead. 
Then the girl had fainted, and remembered noth- 
ing until she found herself in Parson Jim’s best 
room, Her name, she said, was Ethel Win- 
ship. 

Putting the girl’s story and the contents of the 
note together, 1t looked as thongh the desperado 
Kansas had killed the girl's father, and prompted 
by some feclings of remorse and pity, had under- 

taken to help the bereaved daughter. 

A day or two later, when Ethel was somewhat 
rested and her grief less poignant, Parson Jim 
had another talk with her, 

‘What would you like to do?” he said. 

‘O sir, there is nothing for me to do. 
work of some kind here in this place. 

| no friends—father and I had lived and travelled 
{together since my mother died, many years ago. 
| We were getting poor, too, I know, and my father 
{had some plans of his own, but what they were, 
| 
| 
} 


Get me 
We had 


it do not know. If you will help me to get a 
I hiving here, I shall be much obliged, and I am 
willing to try anything.’ 

‘My poor child, said Parson Jim in his kindly 
' voice, ‘I am truly sorry for you. If you can 
(be content in my rough home for a while, stay 
here until we can manage something better for 
;you. I have no one for whom I care, or who 
!cares for me—only the boys in the camp. But 
those same boys will tell you that not a hair of 
}your head will be hurt while you stay under my 
I have plenty of this world’s wealth— 
more than the boys imagine—and I can afford a 
i slight addition to my family.’ ane 
| So she stayed, and found that Parson Jim’s 


{words were true. She could not have been 


j treated more as a lady had she been an earl’s 
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daughter and the guest of a dowager-duchess. 
As the weeks passed, Parson Jim managed to add 
a couple of cute little rooms to the parsonage, | 
one of which was ‘my lady’s chamber,’ and the | 
other the ‘parlour’ Then, too, pretty carpets 
and furniture came from Denver, and the boys! 
began to think that the parson was putting on | 
‘lugs.’ But they excused a good deal in the par- 
son, and really vied with one another in paying | 
homage in their rough way to the parson’s ward. | 

Of course they soon knew the story; and Parson | 
Jim had shown the Honourable Samuel Green 
and one or two others the note that Kansas had | 
left with Ethel Winship. 

Months fled, and Ethel stayed on at the Gulch. ! 
She became contented, and much appreciated the | 

arson’s care and efforts to make her comfortable. | 
She showed her gratitude in a hundred womanly 
ways, and kept the parsonage as neat and pretty 
as if it had been in Massachusetts or the English 
Midlands, instead of in a wild Colorado valley. | 
Only, every time news came of a robbery or 
murder by Kansas and his gang, would the poor 
girl become agitated, and cry for vengeance on the 
man who took from her a dear father. 

Three years slipped quickly away at George 
Washington Gulch. The robber had evidently 
not forgotten his promise to provide for the girl ; 
for, at odd times, a packet of money had been 
found on the outside of the parson’s window-sill, 
marked ‘From Kansas.’ It had always been 
placed there overnight, in a mysterious manner ; 
for no one was ever seen to do it. Parson Jim 
himeelf still preached every Sunday in the Sample 
Rooms, and was still a prime favourite with the 
miners, though they sometimes wondered why a 
man who was evidently so well ‘fixed’ as the 
parson should elect to stay in a rough, out-of- 
the-way place like the Gulch. 

Ethel Winship had grown into a_ beautiful 
woman, and was good as she was pretty. Parson 
Jim perceived this, Parson Jim was in love with 
his ward. 

One evening in the spring-time, he told Ethel 
of his love, and asked her to be his wife. 

‘] cannot answer that question, dear Jim,’ 
said the girl. ‘Myself is the only reward which 
I ean offer to any man, because I have naught 
else. So 1] have long ago made up my mind to 
keep myself to offer, if needs be, as a reward to 
the man who shall kill or capture Kansas. If 
it were not for that firm resolve, I would say 
“Yes” at once-—for, Jim, you deserve my love 
and all I can give you. But do not ask me, 
dear. Perhaps Kansas will be captured, anyhow 
—and soon-~-by some one who will never think 
of reward. Then—well, don’t think badly of me, 
Jim, dear: two things would make me a happy 
girl—vengeance on Kansas, and the right to call 
you my husband.’ 

Parson Jim heard these words sadly enough ; 
but he thought too much of Ethel and her | 
resolves to seek hastily to turn her from her’ 
Purpose even for his own benefit. 


Early in the following summer, towards sunset, | 
Ethel sat on the porch of the parsonage quite 
alone. The parson was away, and had been 
away all day, and micht not return until the 
following evening. One of the men from the 
,, Gulch approached and doffed his hat. 
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‘Parson in, miss ?? 

‘No, Zeke ; he is away to-day.’ 

‘Well, I wuz jest a-goin’ ter tell him that 
we've got news that Kansas is likely ter be up 
ter mischief ‘way about tengmiles along ther 
valley ter-night. It’s the first time we eer got 
& pointer as ter Kansas’s tricks, an’ some uv us 
thought as like enuff we might make up a little 
crowd to down his nobs.) Parson’s inostly game 
fer bizness that’s right an’ squar, so I kim up 
ter tell him.’ 

Ethel’s eyes flash . id the warm blood 
coursed quickly through her veins, as a wild 
thought occurred to her. She could ride like 
an Indian, and ~ was a dead shot; Parson 
Jim had taken a special delight in making her 
a good horsewoman and clever with a pistol. 

c™ go,’ she said. ‘I’m not going to ask 
if I may. ; I’m | ing, Zeke’ | 

‘All right, miss; only it’s risky work, an’ not 
fit fer ladies. Mebbe ther parson wouldn’t like 
fer yer ter got 

‘Yes, he wonld, Zeke~- yes, he would.—Don’t 
you know—don’t you remember all about my 
poor father? 1 will go ; and if I get within range 
of Kansas, I will shoot him without mercy.’ 

So Ethel joined the party of fifteen or twenty 
armed men who rode out that night for the 
purpose of capturing, if possible, Kansas and his 
desperadoes. They rode in as wide a line as 
the valley would permit, so that no company of 
horsemen iight pass them unnoticed, and this 
plan proved a good one. About ten o'clock at 
hight they espied four horsemen, evidently await- 
ing the coach, and closed in upon them. Zeke 
insisted on keeping Ethel Winship back, and 
made her promise to stay with him if the boys 
could effect a quick capture. But, no; the out- 
laws knew that certain death awaited them should 
they be captured, and resolved to fight dearly for 
their lives. There was a sharp, quick interchange 
of pistol-shots. Three of the robbers and three 
Gt their pursuers fell from their saddles. The 
fourth desperado put spurs to his horse and 
dashed right through the crowd of miners, who, 
in their surprise at his action, allowed him to 
pass. The desperate man emptied all the charges 
of his revolver behind him, as he galloped, 
threw the pistol down, and drew another from 
his belt. He rode in the direction of Ethel and 
Zeke, and they could see that he was a mag- 
nificent man, with long black hair and a black 
moustache. 

‘Kansas !’ muttered Zeke. 

Ethel no sooner heard that detested name, than 
she levelled a revolver at the man riding rapidly 
past. It required a steady armn and a sure eye 
to hit such a mark; but she did it. Click 
bang—and o bullet lodged in tle brain of the 
highwayman. <A dozen men rode up and lifted 
the man. He was dead. 

They laid him back on the ground, and one of 
the men, more curious than the rest, proceeded 
to examine the wound in his temple. To do 80, 
he brushed back the long black hair, and dis- 
covered that it was false. Then he looked closely 
at the heavy moustache: that also was false; so 
he pulled beth wig and moustache from the dead 
man. As he did so, a long and piercing scream 
rent the air, and Ethel Winship threw. herself 
upon the corpse of the highwayman, | 
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‘O my Gel! my poor Jim!—my poor Jim! 
I have murdered you!’ And then she fainted. 

* Parson Jim !’ almost whispered a dozen men. 

One of the slightly wounded ruffians who also 
stood near, between two of his captors, nodded 
his head and suid : ‘ Yes, Parson Jim. He fooled 
you boys badly. We call him Kansas !’ 

When they lifted the girl from the dead body 
of Parson Jim, or Kansas —Ethel Winship’s lover 
and the slayer of her father—she, too, was dead. 
Kansas was punished, and Ethel’s father was 
avenged, 


HOCKTIDE IN BERKSHIRE, 


HunxGgerrorp, a small bnt pretty town at the 
extreme west end of the royal county of Berks, 
is one of the few places in England as yet 
untouched by municipal reform, and the manner 
in which town matters are carricd on remains 
the same as when it received its charter with vari- 
ous rights of pasture, shooting, and fishing from 
Jobn of Gaunt in 1362. The constitution of the 
governing body is as followa: ‘ High-constalle,’ 
feofees, portreeve, bailiff, tithing-men, and the 
Hocktide jury. No one can serve the olffice of 
high-constuble until he has served the offices of 
tithing-man, bailiff, and portreeve, All who have 
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filled these offices are eligible, and the Hocktide | 


jury have the power to elect. The high-constable 
is during his term of office lord of the manor, 
and likewise coroner for the borough, and no 
town business can be settled without his sanction. 
The bailiff has tu collect all market and other 
tolla; and the portreeve has to gather in all 
quit-renta, the same to be handed to the high- 
constable. 

The ‘tithing-men,’ or in common speech, ‘ tutti- 
men,’ are aclected from the tradesmen of the 
town; and their duties are somewhat unique. 
Before the establishment of the county police, 
they had to act as constables, and assist in pre- 
serving order in the town. In addition to this, 
fon Hockney Day’--which is the Tuesday follow- 
ing the Easter week—they have to visit each 
house in the borough and demand a coin of the 
realm from cach male; and have the privilege 
of taking, if not freely given, a kiss from each 
female. Asa rule, the ladies take the salute in 
good part, as the writer of this can testify, having 
served the office. Some are coy and run away, 
but generally allow themselves to be canght. 
The said tithing-men carry each a staff about 
six feet long, bedecked with choice flowers, and 
having streamers of blue ribbon ; the whole being 
surmounted with a cup and apike bearing an 
orange, which is given with-each salute, and 
then replaced by another one. 

The proceedings of Hocktide .are of a very 
festive character, and begin on the Friday pre- 
ceding ‘Hockney Day’ by the holding of what 
ia called the ‘Audit Supper’ at the John 0 Gaunt 
inn, The guests on this occasion are those who 
bear office in the town. The fare is macaroni, 
Welsh-rabbits, and watercress, followed by ateam- 
ing hot punch. 

The following Tuesday, Hockney Day is ushered 
fn by the blowing John of Gaunt’s horn from the 
balcony of the town-hall. At nine o'clock, the 
‘Hocktide jury having been summoned, assemble 
‘in the town-hall; and having chosen a foreman 
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and being duly sworn, the ancient rules and regu- 
lations of the court are read over by the town- 
clerk ; after which the names of the free suitors 
and commoners are called over; those who do 
not answer to their names have to pay a penny, 
or lose their right of commons and fishing for 
the ensuing year. The high-constable then pre- 
segts his accounts; the vouchers of expenditure 
are passed to and examined by each juryman ; and 
if these be found correct, the jury attach their sig- 
natnres to the balance sheet. This being done, 
the high-constable for the ensuing year is chosen, 
and the other officers are also elected. In addition 
to those alrealy named, are three water-bailiffs, 
three overseers of the port downs, three keepers 
of the keys of the common coffer, two ale-tasters, 
hayward, hall-keeper, and bellman. Presentments 
as to encroachments (if any) on the town property 
are made and discussed, and any matter relating 
to the welfare of the town considered. 

The business concluded, the retiring high- 
constable invites the jury to luncheon at the 
Three Swans’ Hotel. A substantial cold collation 
is provided, followed by bowls of punch. 

On the following Friday morning, the officers 
are sworn in; and in the evening, the newly 
elected high-coustable gives a banquet to his 
fellow-townsmen to the number of from sixty 
to eighty. The banquet is a right royal one, 
there being everything in season, and a profusion 
of the choicest wines, On Saturday, the festivi- 
ties are brought to a close by luncheon at the 
Three Swans’ Hotel, again followed by punch 
ad libitum. The whole of the Hocktide proceed- 
ings come to an end on Sunday, when the high- 
constable and corporation meet in the town- 
hall and walk in procession to the parish church 
to attend divine service. 

Last year, Hocktide was carried out in the most 
orthodox manner, the high-constable, Mr John 
Platt, jun., haviny been elected for the seventh 
consecutive year. From the foregoing, it will 
be seen that the Hungerfordians combine business 
with pleasure in the most agreeable fashion. 


LUX IN TENEBRIS. 
Lost, and within a scattered forest straying, 
The soft, green vaulting of columnar trees 
Above me, and the haze of sunset spraying 
The nested songsters at their evening glees, 


T seek all vainly for the sun to guide me 
West towards his chamber through the darkening 
grove ; 
But glimmering mists conceal him, though beside me 
The air is clear, screened by the boughs above. 


When lo! upon the mouldering greensward lying 
Dim, ghost-like shadows front each gnarled tree, 
Which tell me where the lord of day is dying : 
So darkness points to light I cannot see. 


My soul, of late in drearier depths repining, 
The emblem takes, and hopes for liberty : 
Let Doubt become a vassal to thy shining, 
And lead my wandering steps, O Truth, to thee ! 
Earncs, 
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MR FROUDE ON THE WEST INDIES. 


Ir is now nearly four hundred years since the 
intrepid Columbus first sighted the lands of the 
New World, His last glimpse of the Old World 
had been on the 9th of September 1492, when, after 
some days of calm, a breeze sprung up, and the 


westimost of the Canary Islands was left behind, | 


gradually fading out of sight on the after-horizon. 
For more than a month, land was not again seen. 
The clear faith of the explorer in that western 
continent which lay somewhere beyond the broad 
Atlantic, never failed him; but the hearts of his 
sailors sank day by day, overawed as they were 
by the mystery and fear of thus plunging unin- 
vited into unknown and inhospitable seas. Doubt 
and mutiny prevailed around him, and only 
by ingenious devices and large promises did 
Columbus overcome the terrors of his wavering 
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covery were thrust out, until at last the vast 
continent of America, North and South, was 
unveiled to the gaze of Europe. The Spanish 
nation, a great power in the fifteenth century, 
however insignificant in this present, set up in 
these western islands the beginnings of a new 
civilisation, before which the peaceful and _soft- 
eyed natives of the Bahamas and the fierce and 
man-eating Caribs of Mayti were alike doomed to 
cruel and sanguinary extermination. The foot- 
prints of the Spaniards throughout those islands 
were everywhere marked with blood; the first 
gift of the Old World to the New was fire and a 
sword. Nor was Spain left to work her cruel 
will unmolested ; for France was jealous of her 
power, and the brave-heurted Drakes and Raleichs 
of Elizabeth and James carried the English flag 
into the very heart of the Spanish settlements. 
For two centuries these three powers from time 


crews. At length their hearts were cheere]l by | to time renewed the fight over their western pos- 


the sight of floating weeds, of swarms of land- 
birds flying away in a south-westerly direction, 
of stray branches of trees with their red fruit still 
upon them, All these were hailed as so many 
indications that the strange land they sought was 
not far off. Often at close of day, a bank of 
clouds on the western horizon would be hailed 
with delight as the first rising peaks of a new 
world, and as often as the dawn of morning 
came would the joyful vision be dispelled in air. 
About ten o'clock of the night of October 11, 
Columbus himself, stationed on the high poop of 


sessions, till now these gems of the ocean are 
owned in part by all the three. 

But while the Spaniards and their allies suc- 
ceeded in exterminating the dark races which 
inhabited those islands at the time of their dis- 
covery, it is the black man and not the white 
that forms the great bulk of the population 
still. How has this been brought about? It is 
a painful story, and England has had her share 
in the disgrace. When the original natives of 
the Antilles had been killed out, the dominant 
Europeans found that the white man, by reason 


his vessel, saw what he took to be a light in the | of his whiteness and physical constitution, 
distance ; but it was not till morning dawned ; was not qualified for the work of cultivating 
that the presence of land was placed beyond | those islands with their tropical heat and glare. 


donbt. There indeed before him was the bright 
green island which he afterwards named San 
Salvador, one of the Bahamas, and of which he 
took immediate possession. With this event 
began a new chapter in the world’s history. 
During the four hundred years which have 
since elapsed, the long sweep of islands now 
known as the West Indies, or Antilles, have 
filled a large place in humen annals, From 
them, as from a living centre, other arms of dis- 


Vessels were therefore sent to the west coast of 
Africa, and there shipload after shipload of the 
natives were captured and kidnapped, being thrust 
in scores into close and suffocating holds, and thus 
borne across the Atlantic to cultivate in slavery 
the fertile lands of the New World. It is thus 
that the high-browed, beautiful-eyed, copper- 
coloured aborigines of the West Indies have been 
replaced by the black skin, the squat features, the 
woolly head of the negro, For generations the 
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negroes suffered and kerved ag slaves, treated jand was organised from the first on English 











by sume masters with kinduess, by others with | traditional lines, with its constitution, its parishes 


cruelty ; until at length, in the fullness of en-; and parish ehurches and churchwardens, and 
} lightened public opinion, these slaves were de- ; schools and parsons, all on the old model; which 
clared to be free, But their freedom did not; the unprogressive inhabitants have been wise 
induce thenmt to return to the Africa of their | enough to leave undisturbed.’ 
orivin, for in the meantime they had Icarned a} But there is a worm at the root of Barbadian 
new dunguace and been bred into a different: prosperity. This is the abscntceism of its land- 
civilisation ; wid so the irony of fate has brought |} owners, In Barbadoes, as throughont the West 
it about, that in the rich Jands whither these | Indies, sugar was the staple production, and so 
nevrocs were transhipped as slaves, they are; long as if was unopposed in the markets, did well, 
henceforwaril ay aren y to lecome the masters, ; But the introduction of beetroot in the European 
Everywhere the white mean retreats and the markets, and the bounties on beetroot sugar by 
black onan takes possession, and soon, ly all) certain Muropean governments, have changed the 
indications, these jewels of the western scas—the | old conditions, and the Barbadian suyar interest, 
beautiful islanda for which FEneland and France | Mr Froude was told, ad gone over a precipice. 
and Spain have spent against cach other such | This untoward state of things is aggravated by the 
untold quautitics of blood and treasure—-will be | fact that the land has been ‘owned during the 
the Bien of the swarthy children of Ham." present century by gentlemen who for the most 
If any one has a doubt about this result, he must | part lived in’ England on the profits of their 
read Mr Froude’s atest: volime.* properties, and left them to be managed by ayents 
It is almost superthieus to say that Mr Froude’s j and attorueys. The method of management was 
book on the Enelish in the West Indies is an lexpensive. Their own habits were expensive. 
eminently readable one. AU Mr Froude’s books | Their incomes, to which they had lived up, had 
are 80, This one is marked by the well-known | been cut short lately by a series of bad seasons. 
characteristics of his vigorous and graceful lite. | Money had been borrowed at high interest year 
rary style, and contains passages of marvellously | after year fo keep the estates and their-owners 
beautiful deseription, With the polities of the | going. The uneneumbered resident proprietors 
book we will not intermeddle ; we only wish to} eoulll barely keep their heads above water, There 
learn what so keen and Jargeaninded an observer | was impending a general bankruptcy, which might 
has te tell us of the historic archipelago of the | break up entirely the present system, and leave 
Western KCAS. | the negroes for a time without the wages which 
When Mr Fronde left England on the 39th | were the sole dependence” This description we 
December 1686, the land was covered with enaw 3) lial find repeated substantially of most of the 
and when the anchor was dropped in the road-; other islands in the British possession, with the 
stead at Bridgetown, on January 12, at sunrise, | same dismal outlook, the same sinking note of 
there lay before the voyagers the island of | despondency. 
Rarbadoes, shining in the haze of a hot summer} — Yet when one enters the streets of Bridgetown, 
morning, So casily nowadays does science battle | there is no sign cither of impending calamity or 
nature, and so readily could man, if he so chouse, | of present want. The houses are substantial ; the 
have a perpetual summer round the globe. | public buildings solid ant handsome, nowhere out 
BRarbadoes, the writer tells us, ‘is about the size | of repair, ‘The market square would have been 
of the Isle of Wight, cultivated so far as eye | Well enough but for a statue of Lord Nelson which 
> could sce with the completencss of a garden ;} stands there, very like, but small and insignifi- 
F no mountains in it, searecly even high hills, but; cant, and for some extraordinary reason they have 
a surface pleasantly undulating, the prevailing pointed it a bright pea-green.’ Walking in the 
colour a vivid green from the cane fields ; houses | heat not being a thing to be thought of, J sat for 
in town and country white from the eoral rock | two hours in a balcony watching the people, who 
of which they are built, but the glare from them | Were thick as bees in swarming-time, Nine-tenths 
relieved by heavy clumps of trees. You could | of them were pure black ; you rarely saw a white 
seo at a glance that the island was as thickly | face, but still less would you see a discontented 
peopled as an anthill, Not an inch of soil | one, imperturbable good-humour and self-satis- 
| seemed to be allowed to run to waste. Two | faction being written on the features of every one, 
hundred thousand is, I believe, the present |‘The women struck one especially. They were 
number of Barbadians, of whom nine-tenths are | smartly dressed in white calico, scrupulously 
blacks. Labour is abundant and cheap. Almost | clean, and tricked out with ribands and feathers ; 
the whole of the land is still held by the whites | but their figures were so good, and they carried 
in large estates, cultivated by black labourers on | themselves so well and gracefully, that although 
the old system, and cultivated most admirably. | they might make themselves absurd they could 
‘If the West Incdlies are going to ruin, Barbadoes, | not look vulgar. Like the Greek and Etruscan 
at anyrate, is being ruined with a siniling face’ | women, they are trained from childhood to carry 
The inners of the Anglo-Barbadians is pure | heavy weights on their heads. They are thus 
English, the voices without the smallest trans- | perfectly upright, and plant their feet firmly and 
atlantic intonation. ‘On no one of our foreign | naturally on the ground. They might serve for 
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possessions is the print of England’s foot more | sculptors’ models, and are well aware of it. There jj 


strongly impressed than on Barbadoes. It has | were no signs of poverty. Old and young seemed 
been ours for two centuries and three-quarters, | well fed. Some had brought in baskets of fruit, 
bananas, oranges, pine-apples, and sticks of sugar- 
eane; others had yams and sweet potatoes from 
their bits of garden in the country. The men 
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barrows, or selling flying-fish, which are caucht 
off the island in qj—ls and are cheapcr than 
herrings in Yarmo -~ They chattered like a 
flock of jackdaws, but there was no quarrelling ; 
not a drunken man was to be seen, and all was 
merriment and good humour. My poor down- 
rodden black brothers and sisters, so far as I 
could jude from this first introduction, looked to 
me a very fortunate class of fellow-creatures,’ 

But it is the old story. The children and 
servants revel in plenty and grumble about 
niceties, while the master of the house lies 
sleepless at midnight, knowing that burdens are 
accumulating which he cannot remove, and that 
all his surroundings of apparent wealth and 
abundance are as a palace built upon thin 
ice. At the island of Grenada, Mr Froude saw 
the same thing, only the imminence of the 
coming evil was more accentuated. Everywhere 
there was the same splendid Iuxuriance of nature ; 
but the works of man were crumbling under the 
touch of decay. Grenada has the best harbour in 
the West Indies; but now there was not a vessel 
in it, nor so much as a boatyard where a spar 
could be replaced or a broken rivet mended. 
‘Once there had been a line of wharves, but the 
piles had been caten by worms, and tlic platforms 
had fallen through. Round us when we landed 
were unroofed warchouses, weed-choked court- 
yards, doors gone, and window-frames fallen in or 
out. Such a scene of desolation and desertion I 
never saw in my life save once, a few weeks Jater 
at Jamaica. An English lady with her children 
had come to the landing-place to mect my friends. 
They, too, were more like wandering ghosts than 
human beings with warm blood in them. All 
their thoughts were on going home—home out of 
so miserable an exile.’ 

Grenada has becoine an island of pure peasant 
proprietors. The settlers, who had once been a 
thriving and wealthy community, have melted 
away. Not more than six hundred English are 
left, and these were clearing out at their best 
speed, They had sold their estates for anything 
which they could get. The free blacks had bought 
them, and about eight thousand nevro familics, 
say forty thousand black souls in all, now share 
the soil between them. Each family lives inde- 
pendently, growing coffee and cocoa and oranges, 
and all are doing very well. The possession 
of property has brought a sense of its rights 
with it, and they are extremely litigious. As 
to the future of these people, Mr Froude speaks 
despondingly. If left entirely to themselves, they 
would, he says, in a gencration or two relapse into 
savages, There were but two alternatives before 
not Grenada only, but all the English West 
Indies—either an English administration pure and 
simple like the East Indian, or a falling eventually 
into a state like that of Hayti, where no white 
man can own a yard of land. Whether these 
islands should all have—as certain of them have 
already—some form of constitutional government, 
or an East Indian one such as Mr Froude indicates, 
18 @ question in practical politics which we are 
not called upon to discuss. 

Trinidad is the largest, after Jamaica, of the 
British West Indian islands, and ‘the hottest abso- 
lately after none of them.’ Here Mr Froude found 
the inganitary state of Port of Spain very pro- | 
nounced, if being left to the rain alone—and | 
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happily there is abundance of it to wash the 
refuse out of the streets. A kind of Slack vulture 

called a Johnny Crow, assists the elements by act- 
ing as scavenger, and eating up the garbage thrown 
out in the lanes and highway. Here also the 
traveller suffered from the persistent attentions of 
the mosquitoes ; and the Trinidad mosquitoes for 
bloodthirsty ferocity had a bad pre-eminence over 
the worst that he had ever inet with clsewhere. 
‘I killed one,’ he says, ‘who was at work upon 
me, and examined him through a glass. PBewick, 
with the inspiration of genius, had drawn his 
exact likeness as the devil—a long black stroke 
for a body, a nick for a neck, horns on the head, 
and a beak for a mouth, spindle arms, and 
longer spindle legs, two pointed wings, and a 
tail. Line for line there the figure was before 
me which in the unforgetable tailpiece is driving 
the thief under the gallows, and L hada melancholy 
satisfaction in identifying him? Otherwise, there 
Was every provision to make life pass deliciously. 
Yet Mr Froude, reverting to the feeling of de- 
spondency with which he scems to regard every- 
thing human in the West Indics, says: ‘ Languidly 
charming as it all was, L could not help asking 
myself of what use such a possession could be 
either to England or to the Inglish nation. We 
could not colonise it, could not cultivate it, could 
not draw a revenue trom it. If it prospered 
commercially, the prosperity would be of French 
and Spaniards, mulattoes and blacks, but scarcely, 
if at all, of my own countrymen, Jor here, too, 
as elsewhere, they were growing poorer daily, and 
those who remamed were Jooking forward to 
the day when they could be released. If it were 
not for the honour of the thing, as the Irishman 
said after being carried in a sedun-chair which had 
no bottom, we might have spared ourselves so. 
unnecessary a conquest.’ 

But, he adds, ‘beautiful it was beyond dispute. 
Jefore sunset a carriage took us round the savan- 
nah, ‘Tropical human beings like tropical birds 
arc fond of fine colours, especially black human 
beings, and the park was as brilliant as Kensing- 
ton Gardens on a Sunday. At nightfall the scene 
became atill more wonderful ; air, grass, and trees 
being alight with fireflies, cach as brilliant as an 
English glow-worm. The palm tree at our own 
gate stood like a ghostly sentincl clear against the 
starry sky, a single long dead frond hanging from 
below the coronet of leaves, and clashing against 
the stem as it was blown to and fro by the night- 
wind, while long-winged bats swept and whistled 
over our heads.’ 

Of- Dominica, the account which Mr Froude 
gives is in keeping with that given of the other 
islands. ‘England has done nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to introduce her own civilisation ; and 
thus Dominica is English only in name. Nota 
black in the whole island would draw a trigger 
in defence of English authority, and, except the 
Crown officials, not half a dozen Europeans.’ In 
Jamaica, things were not quite so pronouncedly 
bad, though still not encouraging. ‘Sugar was 
down of course. ‘The public debt had increased, 
and taxation was heavy. Many gentlemen in 
Jamaica were selling, or trying to sell, their 
estates and go out of it. On the other hand, 
expenses of government were being reduced, and 
the revenue showed a surplus. ‘The fruit-trade 
with the United States was growing, and promised 
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to grow stil] further. American capitalists had 
come into thé island, and were experimenting on 
various industries, The negroes were far less 
indolent than they were supposed to be; they 
were settling on the waste lands, acquiring pro- 
perty, growing yams and oranges, and harming 
no one; they had no grievance left; they knew 
it, and were perfectly contented.’ 

There can be little doubt that there is much in 
the internal condition of our West Indian posses- 
sions to cause anxiety to the home Government. 
The questions arising out of this state of things 
are partly political, partly social and commer- 
cial. The white man in those islands is evidently 
being pressed out ; and the condition of the blacks 
will perhaps depend upon whether or not a good 
substitute is found for sugar-growing, long the 
chief object of native labour. There may be 
much in Mr Fronde’s book with which those who 
are interested in the enbject may disagree ; there 
is in it, at the same time, much to attract public 
attention to the critical state and polity of our 
possessions in the Caribbean. 


THIS MORTAL 


CHAPTER X.--SHUFFLING 


COLL 
IT OFF. 


The day had been an eventful one for Huch 
Massinvger: the most eventful and pregnant of 
his whole history. As lony as he lived, he could 
never possibly forget it. It was indeed a critical 
turning-point for three separate lives-—his own, 
and Elsie’s, and Winifred Meysev's. For, as Hugh 
had walked that morning, stick in hand = and 
orchid in buttonhole, down the rose-embowered 
lane in the Aquire’s grounds with Winifred, he 
had asked the friphtened, blushing pir], in simple 
and straightforward language, without any pre- 
liminary, to become his wite. His shy fish was 
fairly hooked at last, he thought now: no need 
for daintily playing his catch any longer ; it was 
but a question, as things stood, of reel and of 
landing-net. The father and mother, those im- 
portant accessories, were pretty safe in their way 
too. He had sounded them both by unobtrusive 
methods, with dexterous plummets of oblique 
inquiry, and had gauged their profoundest depths 
of opinion with tolerable accuracy, as to settle- 
ments and cther ante-nuptial precontracts of 
marriage, For what is the use of catching an 
heiress on your own rod, if your heiress’s parents, 
upon whose testamentary disposition in the last 
resort her entire market value really depends, 
look askance with eyes of obvious disfavour upon 
your personal pretensions as their future son-in- 
law?) Hugh Massinger was keen enough sports- 
mau in his own line to make quite sure of his 
expected game before irrevocably committing him- 
self to duck-shot cartridge. He was confident he 
knew his ground now ; 60, with a bold face and 
a modest assurance, he ventured, in a few plain 
and well-chosen words, ¢o0 commend his suit, lis 
hand, and his heart to Winifred Meysey’s favour- 
able attention. 

It was a great sacrifice, and he felt it as such. 
He was positively throwing himself away upon 
Winifred. If he had followed his own crude 
inclinations alone, like a romantic schoolboy, he 
would have waited for ever and ever for his 
cousin Elsie, Elsie was indeed the one true love 
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of his youth. He had always loved her, and he 
would always love her. ’Twas foolish, perhaps, 
to indulge overmuch in these personal preferences, 
but after all it was very human; and Hugh 
acknowledged regretfully in his own heart that 
he was not entirely raised in that respect above 


the average level of human weaknesses. Still, a 
man, however humanesque, must not be governed 


by impulse alone. He must judge caialy, delib- 
crately, impersonally, disinterestedly of his own 
future, and must act for the best in the longrun 
by the light of his own final and judicial opinion. 
Now, Winifred was without doubt a very excep- 
tional and eligible chance for a briefless barrister : 
your sucking poet doesn't get such chances of an 
undisputed heiress every day of the week, you 
nay take your affidavit. If he let her slip by on 
sentimental grounds, and waited for Elsie—poor, 
dear old Elsie—heaven only knew how long they 
might both have to wait for one another—and 
perhaps even then be finally disappointed. It. 
was a foolish dream on Elsie’s part; for, to say 
the truth, he himself had never ecriously enter- 
tained it. The most merciful thing to Elsie her- 
self would be to snap it short now, once for all, 
before things went further, and let her stand 
fave to face with naked facts: ah, how hideously | 
naked !—let her know she must either look out | 
another husband somewhere for herself, or go on — 
earning her own livelihood, in maiden meditation 
fauney tree, for the remaining term of her natural 
existence. Hugh could never help ending up a 
subject, however unpleasant, even in his own 
mind, with a poetical tag: it was a trick of 
manner his soul had caught from the wonted 
peroration of his political leaders in the first e:li- 
torial column of that exalted print, the Morning 
Telephone, So hie made up his mind; and he 
proposed to Winifred. 

Vhe girls heart gave a sudden bound, and the 
red blood flushed her somewhat pallid cheek with 
hasty roses as she listened to Hugh’s graceful and 
easy avowal of the profound and unteigned love 
that he proffered her, She thought of the poem 
Hugh had read her aloud in his sonorous tones 
the evening before—much virtue in a judiciously 
selected passage of poctry, well marked in 
delivery : 


* He docs not love me fur my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair: 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


That was how Hugh Massinger loved her, she 
was quite sure. Had he not trembled and hesi- 
tated to ask her? Her bosom fluttered with a 
delicious fluttering ; but she cast her eyes down, 
and answered nothing for a brief space. Then 
her heart gave her courage to look up once more, 
and to murmur back, in answer to his pleading 
look: ‘Hugh, I love you.’ And Hugh, carrie 
away not ungracefully by the impulse of the 
moinent, felt his own heart thrill responsive to 
hers in real earnest, and in utter temporary for- 
vetfulness of poor betrayed and abandoned Elsie. 

hey walked back to the Hall together next 
minute, whispering low, in the fool’s P onbag 1ee 
of first young love—a fool’s paradise, indeed, for 
those two poor lovers, whose wooing set out under 
such evil auspices. | 

But when Hugh had left his landed prey at- 
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the front door of the square-built manor-house, 
and strolled off by himself towards the village 
inn, the difficulty about Elsie for the first time 
began to stare him openly in the face in all its 
real and horrid magnitude. He would have to 
confess and to explain to Elsie. Worse still, 
for a man of his mettle and his sensitiveness, he 
would have to apologise for and excuse his own 
conduct. That was unendurable—that was igno- 
minious—that was even absurd. His virility 
kicked at it There is something essentially 
insulting and degrading to one’s manhood in 
having to tell a girl you’ve pretended to love, 
that you really and truly don’t love her—that 
you only care for her in a sisterly fashion. It 
is practically to unsex one’s self. A pretty girl 
appeals quite otherwise to the man that is in us. 
Hugh felt it bitterly and deeply—for himself, 
not for Elsie. He pitied his own sad plight most 
sincerely. But then, there was poor Elsie to 
think of too. No use in the world in blinking 
that. Elsie loved him very, very dearly. True, 
they had never been engaged to one another— 
so great is the love of consistency in man, that 
even alone in his own mind Hugh continued to 
hug that translucent fiction ; but she had been 
very fond of him, undeniably fond of him, and 
he had perhaps from time to time, by overt acts, 
unduly encouraged the display of her fondness. 
It gratified his vanity and his sense of his own 
power over women to do so: he could make 
them love him-—few men more easily—and he 
liked to exercise that dangerous faculty on every 
ettitable subject that flitted across his changeful 
horizon. The man with a mere passion for 
making conquests affords no scrious menace to 
the world’s happiness; but the man with an 
innate gift for calling forth wherever he goes all 
the deepest and truest instincts of a woman’s 
nature, 1s-—When he abuses his power—the most 
deadly, terrible, and cruel creature known in 
our age to civilised humanity. And yet he is 
not always deliberately cruel; sometimes, us in 
Hugh Massinger’s case, he almost believes himself 
to be good and innocent. 

He had warned Winifred to whisper nothing 
for the present to Elsie about this engagement 
ot theirs, Elsie was his cousin, he said—his only 
relation—and he would dearly like to tell her 
the secret of his heart himself in private. He 
would see her that evening and break the news 
to her. ‘Why break it?? Winifred had asked in 
doubt, all unconscious. And Hugh, a strange sup- 
pressed smile playing uneasily about the corners 
of lis thin lips, had answered with guileless ala- 
ecrity of speech: ‘ Because Elsie’s like a sister to 
me, you know, Winifred; and sisters always to 
some extent resent the bare idea of their brothers 
marrying.’ 

For as yet Elsie herself suspected nothing. It 
was best, Hugh thought, she should suspect noth- 
ing. That was a cardinal point in his easy-going 
practical philosophy of life. He never went half- 
way to meet trouble, Till Winifred had accepted 
him, why worry poor dear Elsie’s gentle little 
sonl with what was, after all, a mere remote 
chance, a contingent possibility? He would first 
make quite sure, by actual trial, where he stood 
with Winifred ; and then—and then, like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky, he might let the whole 
trath burst in full force at once upon poor lonely 
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Elsie’s devoted head. Meanwhiley with extra- 
ordinary cleverness and care, he continued to dis- 
semble. He never made open love to Winifred 
before Elsie’s face; on the contrary, he kept 
the whole small comedy of Mis relations with 
Winifred so skilfully concealed from her feminine 
eyes, that to the very last moment Elsie never 
even dreamt of her pretty pupil as a possible 
rival, or regarded her in any other conceivable 
light than as the nearest of friends and the dearest 
of sisters. Whenever Hugh spoke of Winifred 
to Elsie at all, he spoke of her lightly, almost 
slightingly, as a nice little girl, in her childish 
way—though much too blue-eyed—with a sort 
of distant bread-and-butterish schoolroom appro- 
bation, which wholly misled and hoodwinked 
Elsie as to his real intentions. And whenever 
he spoke of Elsie to Winifred, he spoke of her 
jestingly, with a good-humoured, unmeaning, 
brotherly affection that made the very notion 
of his ever contemplating marriaze with her seem 
sumply ridiculous. She was to him indeed as the 
deceased wife's sister is in the eye of the law 
to the British widower. With his easy, off-hand 
London cleverness, he had batfled and deceived 
both those innocent, simple-minded, trustful 
women; and he stood face to face now with a 
general éclaircissement which could no longer be 
delayed, but whose ultimate consequences might 
perhaps prove fatal to all his little domestic 
arrangements. 

Would Elsie in her anger set Winifred against 
him? Would Winifred, justly indignant at his 
conduct to Elsie, refuse, when she learned the 
whole truth, to marry him ¢ 

Nonsense—nonsense. No cause for alarm. He 
had never really been engaged to Elsie---he had 
said so to her face a thousand times. If Elsie 
chose to misinterpret his kind attentions, bestowed 
upon her solely as his one remaining cousin and 
kinswoman, the only other channel for the blood 
of the Massingers, surely Winifred would never 
be so foolish as to fall blindly into Elsie’s self- 
imposed error, and to hold him to a bargain he 
had over and over again expressly repudiated. 
He was a barrister, and he knew his ground 
in these matters. Chitty on Contract lays it 
down as an established principle of English law 
that free consent of both parties forms a condition 
precedent and essential part of the very existence 
of a compact of marriage. 

With such transparent internal sophisms did 
Hugh Massinger strive all day to stifle and 
smother his own conscience; for every man 
always at least pretends to keep up appearances 
in his private relations with that inexorable 
domestic censor. But as evening came on, cigar- 
ette in mouth, he strolled round after dinner, 
by special a i sear to meet Elsie at the big 
poplar. They often met there, these warm 
summer nights; and on this particular occa- 
sion, anticipating trouble, Hugh had definitely 
arranged with Elsie beforehand to come to him 
by eight at the accustomed trysting-place. The 
Meyseys and Winifred had gone out to dinner at 
a neighbouring vicarage; but Elsie had stopped 
at home on purpose, on the hasty plea of some 
slight passing headache. Hugh had speciall 
asked her to wait and meet him. Better get it 
all over at once, he thought to himself, in his 
shortsighted wisdom—like the measles or the 
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chicken-pox-,-and know straight off exactly where 
he stood in his new position with these two 
women. | 

Women were the greatest nuisance in life. 
¥or his own part;mow he came to look the thing 
equarely in the facc, he really wished he was 
well quit of them all for good and ever, 

He was early for his appointment ; but by the 
tree he found FElsic, in Ler pretty white dress, 
already waiting for him. Jilis heart gave uo jump, 
a pleased jump, as he saw her sitting there before 
her time. Dear, dear Elsie; she was very, very 
fond of him! He would have given worlds to 
fline hia arms tight around her then, and strain 
her to his bosom and kiss her tenderly. He 
would have given worlds, but not his reversionary 
chances in the Whitestrand property. Worlds 
don't count: the entire fee-simple of Mars and 
Jupiter would fetch nothing in the real-estate 
market, He was bound by contract to Winifred 
now, and he must do his best to break it gently 
to Elsie, 

He stepped up and kissed her quietly on the 
forehead, and touk her hand in his like a brother. 
flsie let it ie in her own without remonstrance. 
They rose and walked im lovers’ guise along the 
bank together, His heart. sank within him at the 
hidcous task he had next to perform—nothing 
Yess than to break poor Elsic’s heart for her. 
Tf only he could have shufiled out of it sideways 
anyhow! But shuffling was impossible. He 
hated himeelf; and he Joved Elsie. Never till 
that moment did he know how he loved her. 

This would never do! He was feeling like 

a fool, THe erushed down the love sternly in 
his heart, and began to talk about indifferent 
suljects-——the wind, the river, the rose-show at 
the viearage. Dut. his voice trembled, betraying 
linn still against liis will; and he could not refrain 
from stealing sidelong looks at Elsie’s dark eyes 
now and ayain, and observing how beautiful 
she was, after all, in a rare and exquisite type 
of beauty. Winifred’s blue eyes and light brown 
hair, Winifred's small mouth and moulded nose, 
Winifred’s insipid emile and bashful blush, were 
cheap as dirt in the matrimonial lottery. She 
had but a doll-like, Lowther Arcade style of 
prettiness. Maidenly as she looked, one twist 
more of her nose, one shade lighter in her hair, 
and she would become siniply bar-maidenly. But 
Klsie’s strong and powerful, earnest face, with 
its serious lips and its long black eyelashes, its 
profound pathos and its womanly dignity, its 
very irregularity and faultiness of outline, pleased 
him ten thousand times more than all your baby- 
faced beauties of the conventional, stereotyped, 
ballroom pattern. He looked at her lony and 
eighed often. Must he really break her heart 
for her? At last be could restrain that unruly 
member, his tongue, no longer. ‘ Elsie,’ he cried, 
eyeing her full in a genuine outburst of spon- 
taneous admiration, ‘I never in my life saw any | 
one anywhere one-half so beautiful and graceful, 
as you are |’ : 
Elsie smiled a pleased smile. ‘And yet,’ she 
murmured, with a half-malicious, teasing tone 
of irony, ‘we're not engaged, Hugh, after all, 
you remember.’ | 

Her words came at the very wrong moment; 
they brought the hot blood at a rush into Hugh's 
eheek, ‘No,’ he answered coldly, with a sudden 
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revulsion and a spasmodic effort; ‘we're not 
suger ever will be, Elsie !’ 

Sisie turned round upon him with sudden 
abruptness in blank bewilderment. She was not 
angry ; she was not even astonished ; she simp] 
failed altogether to take in his meaning. rd 
had always seemed to her so perfectly natural, 
80 simply obvious that she and Hugh were sooner 
or later to marry one another; she had always 
regarded Hugh’s frequent reminder that they 
were not engaged as such a mere. playful warning 
against too much precipitancy; she had always 
taken it for granted so fully and unreservedly 
that whenever Hugh was rich enough to provide 
for a wife he would tell her so plainly, and 
carry out the implied engagement between them 
—thit this sudden announcement of the exact 
opposite meant to her cars less than nothing. 
And now, when Hugh uttered those cruel, crush- 
ing, annihilating words, ‘Nor ever will be, Elsie,’ 
she couldn’t possibly take in their reality ab 
the first blush, or believe in her own heart 
that he really intended anything so wicked, so 
merciless, so unnatural, 

‘Nor ever will be!’ she cried, incredulous. 
‘Why, Hugh, Hugh, I—I don’t understand you.’ 

llugh steeled his heart with a violent strain 
to answer back in one curt, killing sentence: 
‘] mean it, Elsie; I’m going to marry Wini- 
fred. 

Hsie gazed ack at him in speechless sur- 
wise, Going to marry Winifred {’? she echoed 
at last vaguely, after a long pause, as if the words 
conveyed no meaning to her mind. ‘Going to 
marry Winifred? To marry Winifred !—Hugh, 
did you really and truly say you were going 
to marry Winifred ?’ 

‘1 proposed to her this morning,’ Hugh 
answered outright, with a choking throat and a 
glassy eve; ‘and she accepted me, Elsie; so 
ft mean to marry her.’ 

‘Hugh !? 

She uttered only that one short word, in a tone 
of awful and unspeakable agony, But her bent 
brows, her pallid face, her husky voice, her 
startled attitude, said more than a thousand words, 
however wild, could possibly have said for her. 
She took it in dimly and imperfectly now; 
she began to grasp what Hugh was talking about ; 
but as yet she could not understand to the 
full all the man’s profound and unfathomed 
infamy. She looked at him feebly for some 
word of explanation. Surely he must have some 
deep and subtle reason of his own for this 
astonishing act and fact of furtive treachery. 
Some horrible combination of adverse cirecnm- 
stances, about which she knew and could know 
nothing, must have driven him against his will 
to this incredible solution of an insoluble problem. 
He could not of his own mere motion have 
roposed to Winifred. She looked at him hard: 

e quailed before her scrutiny. 

‘1 love you, Elsie,’ he burst out with an irre- 
sistible impulse at last, as she gazed through 
and through him from her long black lashes. 

Elsie laid her hand on his shoulder blindly, 
‘You love me,’ she murmured. ‘Hugh, Hugh, 
you still love me?’ | 

‘I always loved you, Elsie,’ Hugh answered 
bitterly with a sudden pang of abject remorse ; 
‘and as long as I live I shall always love you.’ 
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‘And vet—you are going to marry Winifred !’ 

‘Elsie! You and I were never engaged.’ 

She turned round upon him fiercely with a 
burst of horror. He, to take refuge in that hollow 
excuse! ‘Never engaged!’ she cried, aghast. 
“You mean it, Hugh /—you mean that mockery 7? 
—And I, who would have given up my life 
for love of you!’ 

He tried to assume a calm judicial tone. ‘ Let 
us be reasonable, Elsie,’ he said, with an attempt 
at ease, ‘and talk this matter over without senti- 
ment or hysterics. You knew very well I was 
too poor to marry; you knew I always said 
we were only cousins; you knew 1 had my 
way in life to make. You could never have 
thought I really and seriously dreamt of marry- 
ing you,’ 

Elsie looked up at him with a scared white 
face. That Hugh should descend to such trans- 
parent futilities! ‘This is all new to me,’ she 
moaned out in a dazed voice. ‘AMI, all—quite, 
quite new to me.’ 

‘But, Elsie, I’ve said it over and over a thou- 
sand times before.’ 

She gazed back at him like a stone ‘Ah, 
yes; but till to-day, she murmured slowly, Syou 
never, never, never meant it.’ 

He sat down, unmanned, on the grass by the 
bank. She seated herself by his side, mechani- 
eally as it were, with her hand on his arm, 
and looked straight in front of her with a vacant 
stare at the angry water. It was growing dark. 
The shore was dark, and the sea, and the river. 
Everything was dark and black and gloomy 
around her. She laid his hand one moment 
in her own. ‘Uiugh!? she cried, turning towards 
him with appealing pathos, ‘you don’t mean it 
now: you will never mean it. You’re only 
saying it to try and prove me. ‘Tell ine it’s that! 
You’re yourself stilL O Wugh, my darling, you 
can never mean it!’ 

Her words burnt into his brain like liquid 
tire; and the better self within him groaned 
and faltered; but he erushed it down with an 
iron heel. The demon of avarice held his sordid 
soul. ‘My child,’ he said, with a tender inflec- 
tion in his voice as he said it, ‘we must under- 
stand one another. I do seriously intend to 
marry Winifred Meysey.’ 

‘Why ?? 

There was a terrible depth of suppressed 
earnestness in that sharp short why, wrung out 
of her Ly anguish, as of a woman who asks the 
reason of her death-warrant. Hugh Massinger 
answered it slowly and awkwardly with cum- 
brous, round-about, self-exculpating verbosity. As 
for Elsie, she sat like a statue and listened : rigid 
and immovable, she sat there still; while Hugh, 
for the very first time in her whole experience, 
revealed the actual man he really was before her 
appalled and horrified and speechless presence. 

e talked of his position, his prospects, his abili- 
ties. He talked of journalism, of the bar, of pro» 

motion. He talked of literature, of poetry, of 
fame. He talked of money, and its absolute need 
to man and woman in these latter days of ours. 
He talked of Winifred, of Whitestrand, and of 
the Meysey manor-house. ‘It’ll be best in the 
end for us both, you know, Elsie,’ he said argu- 
mentatively, in his foolish rigmarole, mistaking 
her silence for something like unwilling acqui- 
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escence, ‘Of course I shall still pe very fond of 
you, as I’ve always been fond of you—like a 
cousin only—and 1711 be a brother to you now 
as long as I live; and when Winifred and I are 
really married, and I live here at Whitestrand, 
I shall be able to do a great deal more for you, 
and help you by every means in my power, and 
introduce you freely into our own circle, on 
different terms, you know, where you’ll have 
chances of meeting—well, suitable persons. You 
must see yourself it’s the best thing for us both. 
The idea of two penniless people like you and 
me marrying one another in the present state of 
society is simply ridiculous.’ 

She heard lim out to the bitter end, revealing 
the naked deformity of his inmost nature, though 
her brain recled at it, without one passing word 
of reproach or dissent. Then she said in an icy 
tone of utter horror: § Hugh !’ 

‘Yes, Ksie.’ 

‘Ts that all ?? 

‘That is all? 

‘And you mean it?? 

‘I mean it.’ 

‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake, before you kill me 
outright, Tuch, Hugh! is it really true? Are 
you really like that? Do you really mean it?’ 

‘T really mean to marry Winifred.’ 

Elsie clasped her two hands on either side of 
her head, as if to held it together from bursting 
with her agony. ‘ilugh,’ she eried, ‘it’s foolish, 
T know, but Ll ask you once more, before it’s too 
late, in sight of Heaven, I ask you solemnly, are 
you seriously in earnest? Is that what you’re 
made of? Are you going to deseré me? To 
desert and betray me 2?’ 

‘J don’t know what you mean,’ Hugh answered 
stonily, rising as if to go-~for he could stand it 
no longer, ‘1'’ve never been enzaged to you. 
T always told you so. Lowe you nothing, And 
now I mean to marry Winifred.’ 

With a cry of agony, she burst wildly away 
from him. She saw it all now; she understood 
to the full the cruelty and baseness of the man’s 
innermost underlying nature. Fair ontside ; but 
false, false, false to the core! Yet even so, she 
could scarcely believe it. The faith of a life- 
time fought hard for life in her. He, that Hugh 
she had so loved and trusted—he, the one Hugh 
in all the universe—he to cast her off with such 
callous selfishness! He to turn upon her now 
with his empty phrases! He to sell and betray 
her for a Winifred and a manor-house! Oh, the 
cuilt and the sin of it! Her head reeled and 
swain round deliriously. She hardly knew what 
she felt or did. Mad with agony, love, and terror, 
she rushed away headlong from his polluted 
presence—not from Hugh, but from this fallen 
idol. Je saw her white dress disappearing fast 
through the deep gloom in the direction of the 
poplar tree, and he groped his way after her, 
almost as mad as herself, struck dumb with 
remorse and awe and shame at the ruin he had 
visibly and instantly wrought in the fabric of 
that trustful girl’s whole being. 

One moment she fied and stumbled in the dark 
along the grassy path toward the roots of the 
poplar. Then he caught a glimpse of her for a 
second, dimly silhouetted in the faint starlight, 
a wan white figure with outstretched arms against 
the black horizon, She was poising, irresolute, 
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on the gnarl! roots. It was bnt for the twink- 
ling of an eye that he saw her; next instant, a 
splash, a gurgle, a shriek of terror, and he beheld 
her borne wildly away, a helpless burden, by 
that fierce curreSt towards the breakers that 
glistened white and roared hoarsely in their 
Bavage joy on the bar of the river. 

In her agony of disgrace, she had fallen, rather 
than thrown hersclf in. As she stood there, 
undecided, on the slippery roots, with all her 
soul burning within her, her head swimming 
and her cyes dim, a bruised, humiliated, hopeless 
creature, the had missed her foothold on the 
semooth worn stump, slimy with lichens, and 
raising her hands as if to balance herself, had 
thrown herself forward, half wittingly, half un- 
any on the tender mercies of the rushing 
stream. When she returned for a moment, a little 
later, to life and thought, it was with a swirling 
sense Of many waters, eddying and seething in 
mad conflict round her faint numb form. Strange 
roaring noises thundered in her ear. A choking 
eensation made her gasp for breath. What she 
drank in with her gasp was not air, but water— 
sult brackish water, an overwhelming flood of it. 
Then she sank again, and waa dimly aware of 
the cold chill ocean floating around her on every 
side. She took a deep gulp, and with it sighed 
ont her sense of life and action. Hugh was Jost 
to her, and it was all over. She could die now. 
She had nothing to live for, There was no Hugh ; 
anc she had nat killed herself. | 

Those two dim thoughts were the last she 
knew as her eves closed in the rushing current : 
there had never been a Hugh 3 and she had fallen 
in by accident. 

(To be continued.) 


VOLAPUK: 
THE NEW LANGUAGE. 
Dering the past three centuries the attention of 
many linguists, more especially those of France 
and Germany, has been turned to the possibility 
of constructing a lhunzuave which shall serve as a 
moans of International communication.  Manv 
attempts have been made in this direction, and 
some fifty different plans have been advocated for 
accomplishing this desirable object; but they 
have all been failures, and for the same reasun 
that many other enterprises come to nought— 
namely, that they have not been suited to the 
comprehension of that larze majority of persons 
who require the utmost simplicity in any matter 
which they are required to learn and understand. 
These linguists wrote not for the many, but for 
those whose minds were as cultivated and recep- 
tive as their own; hence they failed. Other 
suggested methods of accomplishing this inter- 
national uniformity in speech and writing, when 
they came to be examined critically, were found 
to be little better than mutilated editions of exist- 
ing tongues. And so the question rested until 
M. Schleyer of Constance took it up, and produced 
for the first time a scheme which gives some indi- 
cations of being successful. This international 
language is called Volapiik, that is, ‘ world-speech,’ 

In constructing this new language, M. Schleyer 
has aimed at extreme simplicity, and has laid 
existing European tongues under contribution. 
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More especially is this the case with English, 
and for the very good reason, that the English 
lancuage is the mother-tongue of one hundred 
million persons, That is to say, there are near] 
double the number of persons who speak Englis 
as compared with those who speak German, and 
more than double the number as compared with 
those whose native tongue is either French or 
Spanish. But while M. Schleyer gives this pre- 
ference to English, the characteristic features of 
other languages have been sage adopted. The 
simple construction of the French language forms 
a model for the construction of Volapuk ; indeed, 
so simple in structure and design is this new 
tongue, that it is claimed by its adherents to 
be casily learned in a few weeks, provided that 
the learner is already a master of a Romanic lan- 
guage, such as French or Italian; or a Germanic 
one, such as English or German. 

With regard to pronunciation, it may be 
ohjected that a universal system is an impossi- 
bility ; but the objection is not a serious one, 
when it is remembered that no uniformity of 
pronunciation exists im any existing language. 
For instance, a Clornishman and his countryman 
from Lancashire are both supposed to speak the 
same language; but their actual speech is so 
different that they find it hard to understand one 
another. Two Frenchmen, one from the north 
and the other from the south of their native 
country, would find themsclves in the same diffi- 
culty ; and it is easy to see that instances such as 
these could be multiplied indefinitely, particularly 
when we remember that in the present day some 
eight hundred different languages are in use upon 
the earth, 

The simplicity of Volapiik is one of its most 
noteworthy features, and one which guarantees 
nore than any other can do its probable success. 
Every letter has one and the same sound, and, 
moreover, each word is written exactly as it is 
pronounced. There are no such incongruities as 
‘through,’ ‘plough,’ ‘cough,’ and ‘enough,’ which, 
although spelt in the same way, are sounded so 
differently ; and the student who has once mas- 
tered the vowel sounds, which are much the same 
as in French, will have no difficulty whatever in 
reading Volapuk ; for the consonants, with one 
or two exceptions, are the same as they are in 
English. The average schoolboy will think well 
of Volapiik when he hears that it has no artificial 
genders, and no irregular verbs like German and 
French, that it possesses but a single conjugation, 
and that it forms the plural simply by adding 
s But let us give an instance of its simplicity 
of construction, and one which shows how the 


| adjective and adverb are formed from the substan- 


tive, and how they have invariably the same 
termination. First, we will take the substantive 
dol, pain, the derivation of which is obvious, 
Ry adding the syllable tk to this word, we at once 
turn it inte the adjective doeltk, painful; while the 
simple addition to this adjective of the letter o 
gives us the adverb dolike, painfully. The verbs, 
too, are mainly formed from the substantive ; for 
instance, piik is language, while pikon is to speak. 
Want of space forbids us to quote any more 
examples ; nor is it necessary for us to do 30; 
for those who wish to learn more concerning this 
interesting subject can obtain at small cost an 
abridged grammar of Volapik, which has been 
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adapted to English-speaking peer by Professor 
Kerchhoffs. It is published by Messrs Hachette 
& Co., of Charing Cross, London, and we are 
indebted to it for much of the information con- 
tained in the present article. 

It may naturally be asked, what prospects are 
there of the adoption of this international lan- 
suage? If we can judge from the number of 
its disciples, who are said to amount to many 
thousands in the different states of Europe, we 
must acknowledge that the progress made since 
the publication of M. Schleyer’s works in 1831 
is very wonderful, These books consist of a 
grammar and a German dictionary of nearly 
thirteen thousand words, and they are about tu 
be translated into all the languages of Europe and 
of Asia; indeed, the English version of the dic- 
tionary will be ready, we believe, almost as soon as 
these words appear in print. In preparing these 
works, M. Schleyer has been assisted by some of 
the most eminent linguists. Beyond this means 


of promoting a widespread knowledge of Volapiik, 


we must not omit to notice that the first Congress 
of its promoters was held in 1886 at Friedrichs- 
haven, on the Lake of Constance, when three 
hundred members from all parts of Europe were 
present. Another Congress was held only a few 
months afterwards at Munich, which was equally 
well attended. But we shall be able to judge 
before long of the number of adherents which 
this new language has, for a great International 
Congress is to be held at Paris in the year 1889, 
on the occasion of the Universal Exhibition in 
that city. At this Congress, delegates from all 
the different Societies of Hurope—which number 
no fewer than seventy—as well as delegates from 
certain Societies in America, will meet together, 
and we shall then have a means of finding 
out how far Volapiik has advanced in public 
favour. 

After all, this endeavour to weave together 
some community of expression from existing 
languages is, if what philologists tell us be true, 
merely a return to what must have prevailed in 
the long forgotten past. There are so many 
points of agreement between the various lan- 
guages and dialects of Europe, as well as between 
certain important languages of Asia, that little 
doubt is entertained that they have had one com- 
mon origin in a primitive Aryan mother-speech. 
Dissolved into a number of different tongues, it 
would seem an almost superhuman work once 
more to construct from them a vocabulary which 
can be common to all; and the difficulty is 
sale: by the number of failures whieh have 

een recorded; until M. Schleyer, after many 
years of patient labour, invented Volapiik. 

There are many who have induwyged in the 
dream that a universal language would be found 
in the beautiful art of music; and so it is to 
some extent; for we all know that various feel- 
ings and thoughts can be readily sugzested by its 
influence. No one can tell us exactly why the 
delicate tracery of one of Chopin’s mazurkas 
should affect us so differently from the weird 
strains of the Funeral March by the same com- 

r. Each speaks to us eloquently, but no two 
Dearers will receive exactly the same impression, 
and to many of course the sounds are utterly 
Meaningless. M. Schleyer’s Volapiik is formed 
Upon a more substantial basis; and we must 
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admit, that if not destined to become”*a universal 
encuene in the future, it is the Abcst attempt 


at such a consummation which ,‘we have yet 
seen, ‘ 
a) ee 


TIELEN’S ESCAPE. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


HeEweEn’s health became a subject of such anxiety 
to me, that I determined to remove her for a 
while from the neighbourhood of scenes fraught 
with such painful associations ; so we closed our 
house and started on a prolonged foreign tour, 
We travelled for three months in Italy, Sicily, 
and the Riviera, and at the end of September 
arrived in Paris, where we proposed to remain a 
few days previous to returning home. 

Tam an old habitué of Paris, and IT have always 
remarked how, in the absence of any startling 
crime, the complaint rises of the lack of news, 
Politics are all very well, and serve to keep the 
Aldneurs of the boulevards and a certain section of 
the people provided with topics for conversation 
and discussion ; but the typical Monsieur Prud- 
homme likes nothing better than a good startling 
crime, with plenty of harrowing details, and a 
strong spice of mystery about if. 

We were not very long in Paris before we found 
out that the all-absorbing topic of interest was 
‘Vaffaire Arosa’ Wherever we went, we heard 
of nothing but ‘Taffaire Arosa” ‘The hawkers 
eried it on the boulevards; in trams and omni- 
buses and trains if was the subject of conversation 3 
the waiters at the hotel whispered about it during 
the intervals between the courses at the table 
Vhéte; the first part of the daily paper attacked 
was that which was headed ‘Vaffaire Arosa.’ 

The name Arosa scemed familiar to me; at any- 
rate, [ remembered to have heard it, but for the 
life of me, E could not recall when or under what 
circumstances ; so I bought a Galois with the 
view of enlichtening myself about ‘VPaffaire Arosa,’ 
and on the chance that something therein might 
bring to my mind the circumstances with which, 
in my memory, the name Arosa was associated. I 
had not read half-a-dozen lines before I was 
carried back in imagination to the Rue de Douai 
during the seven days of the Commune, and was 
again face to face with the poor cowering wretch 
who had yviven his name to me as Dixon Rayne. 
The following is a free translation of what I read : 
‘1t was clicited in the course of examination that 
the accused, who, although an Englishman by 
birth, is a cosmopolitan in crime, and speaks half- 
a-dozen European languages fairly well, had been 
the keeper of a well-known gambling saloon in 
the Rue de Provence for some years, anil that he 
had been ruined during the siege. I’or some time 
previously he had been paying marked attentions 
to Madame Arosa, an invalid Spanish lady of great 
wealth, undoubtedly with the sole object of getting 
her money. It appears, however, that his suit 
was rejected, and that he was driven to the lowest 
depths of despair. On the night of May 27, 1871, 
when the Communist cause was making its last 
struggle, and the city was in indescribable confu- 
sion and panic, Madame Arosa, who was known 
to have withdrawn all her securities from the 
banking-house of Messrs Fould, ready for instant 
flight to Spain as soon as a safe passage could 
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be secured, was found murdered in her bedroom. 
Her strong-\ox had been violently broken open 
and rifled of its contents, and the means of escupe 
employed by the murderer was quite evident, as a 
window of yelloy-stained glass was found broken, 
and there were marks of fect on the leads Lelow. 
In spite of the prevalent confusion—for there was 
severe fighting going on in all the streets around 
Madame Arosa’s house in the Rue Blanche—the 
alarm was raised by some women who had wit- 
nersed the cscape of the murderer, and le was 
pursued. In the confusion of the streets, liow- 
ever, he made good his escape, and contrived to 
get over to England. The property he stole 
amounted to a million francs, mostly invested In 
French and naglish railwaysk, The President of 
the court paid a bigh tribute to the energy and 
intelligence of Detective Commissary De Joussy, 
who lias for five years been engaged in following 
vp thia crime, and who lus at last succeeded in 
bringing a diabolical criminal to justice. 

‘De Dassy !—Arosa!’? I muttered to myself ST 
know both the names.—Ah! Now T remember !? 

To rushed off to an old friend in the Embassy 
for Che purpose of procuring a seat in the Palais 
de Justice; for To had had anfficient experience 
of French criminal courts to know that upon the 
occasions of great cages admittance thereto with- 
out an order is almost impossible. 1 had) got 
half-way down the Rue de Rivoli, when seme 
ene coming down a by-strect stumbled against 
me, and would have knocked me over but that 
he caught me in his arms, I looked. It was 
Monsieur Pontnenf ! 

Ido not know what the loungers under the 
arcade must have thought was the matter with 
me, but at the sight of this man—the murderer 
of my neighbour and intended son-in-law, the 
wrecker of my child’s happiness—at the sight of 
his cool, calm smile ad of his brazen face, 1 
fairly staggered and uttered a cry of amazement. 

‘Whiy,’ he said, ‘you seem surprised to see me. 
Haven't you had my letters?) When I saw you, | 
made sure that you had come over in answer to 
them.—Not’ 

‘Monsieur Pontnenf’ 1 began, in as digni- 
fied and scornful a tone as my horror and surprise 
would allow me to assume. 

‘No, no; that’s all done with,’ he interrupted. 
‘My name’s De Bussy’--—— 

*You—De Bussy—the great detective?’ I stam- 
mered. 

‘Yes, yes.—I see you don’t know anything 
about it. Look here. 1’m in a great hurry, as 
the court opens at ten. Here's my card. Give 
that in at the door, and you will get in. Don't be 
late !—Au revoir!’ And before 1 could collect 
my scattered senses, he was lost in the crowd. 1 
examined the card; it had simply on it—‘Dr 
Bussy, Dépdt de Police, Rue Mazas.’ 

What did it all mean? I had heard of the 
adage, ‘Sct a thief to catch a thief, but never of 
‘Set a murderer to catch a murderer ;’ yet here 
was this man, who had clearly and unmistakably 
killed Jack Corner, posing as the industrious and 
intelligent representative of order and justice, 
and aiding in sending a fellow-creature into 
eternity. However, I had no time to stand specu- 
lating, as I must run back to the hotel and tell 
the Jadies whither I-was bound, and get to the 
| Palais de Justice at a few minutes before ten. 
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The court was already crowded to overflowing, 
but De Bussy’s card acted as an open sesame, and 
I was politely ushered to a scat near to the repre- 
sentatives of the press, close to the prisoner’s 
dock. As the clock struck ten, the judge entered, 
followed by a crowd of barristers and lawyers, 
and the huin of general conversation was immedi- 
ately stopped. Presently the hum arose again for 
& moment, and all that sea of anxious faces was 
turned towards a small door at the side of the 
court. Through ‘this entered, attended on either 
side by fierce-looking gendarmes, the prisoner. 
Imagine my amazement when I recognised at 
once, in spite of shaved beard and whiskers, Jack 
Corner! At this distance of time, I can hardly 
tell what fcelings were uppermost within me at 
this extraordinary denodement. Perhaps better 
than by any description of mine they can be 
realised by any one who can imagine an old and 
trusted friend, lamented as the victim of a fiendish 
outrage, suddenly proved to be a villain of the 
deepest dye ; and a man long suspected and sought 
after as a murderer, standing forth as the cham- 
pion of justice and right. My gaze was riveted on 
the prisoner, who seemed to be perfectly indiffer- 
ent to his awful position ; and presently, mn the 
course of his almost defiant glance around the 
court, his eyes met mine, and, with a wave of his 
hand, he nodded me a greeting. 

The case, which had already lasted a week, pro- 
ceeded ; but it was impossible to pay much atten- 
tion to it, so occupied was I with running over the 
incidents of mry acquaintance with the man who 
new stood before me on trial for dis life ; and so 
full of thankfulness was I that my pvor Ilelen 
had been spared union in holy wedlock with such 
a man <A sudden silence in court diverted my 
attention to what was going on around me, and I 
heard sentence of death pronounced upon the 
murderer of Madame Arosa, my quondam inti- 
mate, dohn Corner. Then the crowd hurried 
away chattering and laughing, as from a play- 
house ; but I waited for De Dussy. 

‘Come and dine with me to-night, I said, ‘and 
then you can tellus quietly all that has taken 
place since we last sat at table together.’ 

He aceepted the invitation ; and I hastened to 
the hotel to inform my wife and Helen of what 
had taken place—news which, I need scarcely say, 
was received by them with astonishment and 
thankfulness as great as was mine. 

De Bussy dined with us, and afterwards told us 
as follows : 

‘IT need not detail to you the troubles and 
difticuleies with which I had to cope before I 
could fairly persuade myself that 1 was on the 
track of the right man. Even after I had lived 
with you for some time as professor of Trench, I 
was not sure enough of my man to feel justi- 
fied in making a coup; and had it not been that 
as a French officer of police I was enabled to 
terrorise, so to speak, the girl Gabrielle, and 
to extort information about Mr Rayne’s move- 
ments’ i 

I caught at the name Rayne, and said: ‘ About 
whose movements ?’ 

‘Rayne’s—Dixon Rayne’s.—Why, dear me, I 
was going to omit to teli you as curious a thing as 
there is in the whole affair. You may perhaps 
remember, when you told me of your adventure 





during the Commune, how interested I was. Well, 
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no wonder, considering that I was after none 
other than Mr Dixon Rayne.’ 

‘Then, do you mean to say that the man who 
took refuge in my room in Paris, and the mur- 
derer of Madame Arosa, and Mr John Corner are 
one and the samc?’ I said, more astonished than 
over. 

‘Certainly I do,’ replied the officer; ‘and I’m 
not astonished at your not being able to recognise 
him, when he has baffled the most clever detec- 
tives of Europe during these five years. THis hands 
were yet hot with the murder of the poor old 
lady, when he claimed your protection.—But to 
my own story. As I was saying, Gabriclle gave 
me a lot of information concerning our friend’s 
movements, or J verily believe he would have 
escaped again. As it was, directly he found out 
that I was in the habit of meeting the girl on the 
quiet, he smelt a rat; and we have since found out 
that his pretended visit to Switzerland meant 
that he had arranged for flight at a moment’s 
notice. Well, 1 dined with you that evening, and 
you lefé us alone, if you remember. We talked, 
and each knew that the other was trying to 
sound him. At length, Corner suzgested that we 
should go out for a stroll, I acceded ; and we 
went out into the garden, I still keeping the 
conversation fixed upon the murder of Madame 
Arosa, for, although | was pretty sure of my man, 
I felt that I might convince myself thoroughly 
before I made the final pounce. Well, as we 
reached the path by the stream, he suddenly 
sprang at me, struck me several times with a 
sharp instrument, which, however, only wounded 


me, as I always wear a steel protector under my | 


onter garments ; then he stunned ime with a final 
blow, and when I recovered consciousness, I was 
lying on my back half in and half out of the 
stream. Wounded and exhausted with loss of 
blood as I was, I made all the haste 1 could, went 
to my lodgings, changed my elothes, and then 
hurried on to the Cedars, not quite expecting 
to see my man, although I thought if possible 
that, in the full belicf that he had killed me, 
he might remain until the morrow. So 1] was 
not surprised to find him not there. Knowing 
that he could not get out of the country at any- 
rate that night, I determined not to waste a 
minute, and luckily falling in with a carrier's 
cart, got up to London. I kept the matter quite 
quiet, not even informing Scotland Yard of the 
matter, for I made pretty sure of the capture. 
But he gave me the slip, he and his precious 
aunt, for all that; and it was only six weeks 
back that I nailed my gentleman quictly reading 
his paper in a restaurant on the boulevards. i 
was on him like a cat, in spite of his assumption 
of outraged innocence; and next Thursday he 
makes his last appearance in public on the Place 
de la Roquette.—By the way, I must have left 
a pack st book at my lodgings with valuable 
information in it of no use to any one but the 
owner,’ 

‘I have it,’ I replied; ‘and you must come 
over and spend your first holiday with us, for 
I shall never know how to atone sufficiently for 
the terrible opinion of you which, through me, 
has been spread about.’ 

‘Of me?’ said the detective. 
“Why, certainly,’ I replied. ‘At this moment, 


in and about Kensham you are believed to have 
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murdered Corner; and until this «morning, we 
believed the same thing.’ : - 

‘Circumstances certainly lookgd ugly against 
me, said De Bussy; ‘but yoy’ sce the success 
ot my movenents depended ec&tirely upon abso- 
lute secrecy.’ 

‘Suppose you had been arrested ?? I said. 

‘The freemasonry among our profession would 
have prevented that.’ 


liclen still remains at home, for she says that 
she can never give to another man the love she 
gave to Corner, although she is heartily thankful 
for her narrow escape from marrying him. De 
Bussy paid us his promised visit, and brought 
with him his wife and Miss Gabrielle, who 
renewed her abruptly broken-off acquaintance 
with Mr Corner’s couchman, and ceeiel him. 


THE POETRY OF TOAST LISTS ANT) 
MENU CARDS. 


Tire publie-dinner season in provincial England 
commences early in October and ends in the 
middle of March. During that period, at the 
slightest provocation our countrymen are pre- 
pared to dine toxether, not with a desire of over- 
indulgence in cating, buf to enjoy the pleasant 
company usually gathered round the festive 
board. It is an admitted fact that the men 
who are in the habit of attending banquets are 
generally most abstemious. Speech, story, and 
song form a pleasing part of the ete arcs of 
literary-society dinners, masonic banquets, and 
the more homely but not less enjoyable suppers 
held in connection with the Durns Clubs. The 
toast lists and menu ecards are often very interest- 
ine; they are frequently artistie in design, and 
enriched with quotations from the poets, which 
render them of amore than passing Interest. A 
few quotations from some of the best of these 
which have come under our notice are surely 
worth reproducing. The authors represented 
cover a wide field, ranging from Shakespeare to 
Tennyson. The former is the most quotable 
oct, and he is most frequently drawn upon. 
Wiens however, runs him very closely. 

In turning over a pile of toast lists, the first to 
attract our attention is the one prepared for the 
Hult Shakespearean Festival. On the front page 
is a portrait of the bard and the familiar line of 
‘rare’ Ben Jonson : 

: He was not of an age, but for all time. 

Under the first toast—that of the Queen—are two 
lines from Henry V.: 

God and his angels, guard your sacred throne, 

And make you long become it! 
The toast of the evening follows : ‘The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare’—Dr Johnson’s weil- 
known verse beneath it : 

Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new; 


Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting ‘Time toiled after him in vain. 


The third speaker had for his topic ‘Shake- 
speare’s Universality, with a motto from Lomeo 


and Juliet: 
Monarch of the universal earth. 
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Actors and actresses were next toasted under | Shakespeare, is perhaps the best specimen of 


the heading of ‘Shakespcarean Exponents,’ with 
a quotation froin Uthello: 


Speak of me .s Iam; nothing extenuate, 
Vor set down hught in malice. 


The next theme was ‘Shakespeare and Tragedy,’ | 


with a line from dtichard TTL: 


I live to look upon their tragedy. 


ea 


cuisine literature cver produced. The following 


are a few of the edibles and the quotations : 


Roast turkeys : 


Why, here comes swelling like a turkey-cock. 
Henry V. 
Roast fowls: 


There is a fowl without a feather. 
Comcdu of Errors, 


Then followed ‘Shakespeare and Comedy,’ with pucks - 
' 8 


two lines from the Taming of the Shrew: 
Frame your mind for inirth and merrymont, 
Which hars a thousand harms, 
Under the sentiment of ‘Shakespeare and His- 
tory, is a line from denry D1. (Part I): 
There is a history in al] meu’s lives, 
Lastly, ‘Shakespearcan Women’ were 
bered, and under the toast are 
follow from the third part of Fenry WI. : 
"Tis heanty that doth off make women proud ; 
"Tix virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
"Lin modesty that inakes them seem divine. 
The programme of musie is headed with a 
couple of Hines froin Tieelfth Night: 


If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me eacess of it. 


At the foot of the card is pane ‘Cood Night,’ | 


and a quotation from Macbeth, as follows : 


At once good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your gaing, 
But go at ence, 


The toast list of a local literary society contains 
some happy quotations from Shakespeare. 
speakers are reminded at the commencement of 
t 


10 programiuc, in the words from J/amlet, that | 
| The two Hnes : 
under the toast of ‘The Prinee and Princess of | 


‘Brevity ia the soul of wit.’ 


Wales’? are from J’ericles : 


As Jewels lose their glory if neglected, 
So princes their renown if not respected. 


A Nine from Jttchard 1I.— 
Ann, fight, and conquer for England's sake, 


was the motto to the toast of ‘The Army, Navy, 
and Auxiliary Forces’ Under the toast of ‘The 
Officers of the Club’ are words from Cthello: 
*We cannot all be masters’ 

of ‘ Literature 


are given with the toast 


Science :' 


My books and instruments shall be my company, 
On them to look and practise by myself. 


| 
remem | 
three lines as ; 


this bard is honoured. 


O dainty duck !—Midsumimer Night's Dream. 
3oar’s head : 
Like a full-acorned boar. —Cymbeline, 
York hams: 


Swect stem from York’s great stock. 
Henry VI, (Part 1). 
Tongues : 
Silence is only commendable in a neat’s tongue 
dried.— Merchant of Venice. 
Mayonaise of lamb : 
Was never gentle lamb inore mild.—Richard JZ. 


Braised lamb and beef : 


What say you to a piece of heef and mustard? 
A dish that I love to feed upon. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Roast lamb : 


Come you to seck the lam) here? 
Measure for Measure. 


' Lobster and mayonaise salads : 


Sallet was born to do me good. 
Hlenry IV. (Part 11). 


The | Dressed lobsters and crabs : 
1@ ij 
{ 


There’s no meat like them; I could wish my best 
friend at such a feast.—Z'aon of Athens. 

Dessert, cakes, jellies, and creams : 

The queen of curds and cream.— Winter's Tale. 
Dressed potatoes : 

Let the sky rain potatoes. _ | 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Bitter ale: 

And here’s a pot of good double becr, neighbour : 


Drink, and fear not your man. 
Henry VI. (Part 11.). 


In addition to the foregoing, many interesting 


“and well-chosen quotations appear on the famous 


Two good lines from the Tamtng of the Shrew | ae 


and | 


The birthday of Burns is celebrated in all parts 
of the world: wherever Scotchmen are located 
We have before us a 
number of Burns dinner toast lists, and several 


“are headed ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?’ 


‘ : ot Be a a 4 ' 
A line under the toast of ‘The Press’ says, in | One opens with Burns’s grace, as follows : 


the words of the Aferchant of Venice, ‘There are 
some shrewd contents in your paper.’ 
We have seen on several menn cards : 
‘ ea digestion to you all, and once more 
8. 


ower a weloome on you—weloome all, 
FHtenry Vill, 


A more general quotation (fram Macbeth) is : 


Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 


The bill of fare for the Tercentenary Banquet, 
held in 1864, at Stratford-on-Avon, in honour of 


O Thou who kindly dost provide 
For every creature’s want, 

We bless Thee, God of nature wide, 
For all thy goodness lent; 
And if it please Thee, Heavenly Guide, 

May never worse be sent, — 
But whether granted or denied, 
Lord, bless us with content.—Amen., 


The following are from the toast lists of the 
Hull Burns Club. Under the toast of ‘The 
Queen,’ two lines appear : 


In the field of proud honour, our swords in our hand, 
Our Queen and our country to save, 
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To the toast of ‘The Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Corporation’ is this couplet : 


How wisdom and folly meet, mix, and unite ; 
How virtue and vice blend their black and their white. 


The toast of the evening, ‘The Memory of 
Burns,’ has under it the following verse from The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night: 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustie toil 
Be blessed with health, and peace, and sweet content. 
We have seen inscribed with this toast a verse 
from one of Bennoch’s beautiful poems : 
With reverent silence we will fill 
A cup whene’er this day returns, 
And pledge the memory of the Bard, 
The Bard of Nature—Robert Burns, 
Ihnnnortal Burns, 


Appended to the toast of ‘The Hull Burns 
Club’ are the noble lines : 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


©The Visitors,’ ‘Kindred Societies,’ are included 
with suitable quotations. The verse under the 
toast of ‘The Press’ is a happy selection : 
Here’s frecdom to him that wad read, 

Here’s freedom to him that wad write, 


There's nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would indite. 


We have seen the following quoted several 
times with this toast : 


A chicld’s amang you takin notes, 
And faith he'll prent it. 

The concluding toast, that of ‘The Lassies,’ has 
the familiar lines : 

The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly loved the lassies, O! 

This year, the toast list of the Hull Literary 
Club was enriched with quotations from the 
works of the Poct Laureate. An excerpt from 
The Princess on the first page says : 

Hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go ! 

Two lines from a poem, To the Rev. F. D. 

Maurice, head the list : 


You ’jl have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine. 


To the toast of ‘The Queen’ are fonr lines, as 
follow : 


Her Court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 


_Five lines from The Battle of Brunanburgh are 
given to the toast of ‘Our Brave Defenders :’ 
Theirs was a greatness 
Got from their grandsires— 
Theirs that so often in 
Strife with their enemies, 
Strack for their hoards and their hearths and their homes. 
Two quotations appear under the toast of 
‘Success to the Hull Literary Club :’ 


We rub each othor’s angles down.—Jn Memoriam. 
Work in noble brotherhood.—Ezhibition Ode. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
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With the toast of ‘Literature andethe Arts’ is 
the line: 

Let knowledge grow from more 

Under §The Press :’ 


News from the humming city comes to it. 





f more. 


The line under the toast of ‘The Ladies’ js 
brief and graceful : 


Made to be loved. 


Other quotations are given; but we think we 
have reproduced sutlicient to show the poetry of 
toast lists and menu cards. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Ir will be a disappointment to many that in the 
interesting autobiography recently published by 
M. Lesseps, which covers forty years of his life, 
there is hardly any mention of the Panama 
Canal. It is true that he bases his hopes of 
the success of that great venture upon what he 
has already achieved at Suez; and he is perhaps 
justified in quoting the adverse opinions which the 
latter scheme evoked in its day, as resembling the 
present opposition to his scheme at Panama. But 
this will not satisfy the shareholders. In the 
meantime it is interesting to turn to Mr Froude’s 
opinion of the works at Panama. Ne describes 
the scene of operations as a damp tropical jungle, 
intensely hot, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, 
alligators, and other disagreeable inhabitants. He 
tells of costly machinery consumed by rust, lying 
idle, unfit for the work for which it was intended. 
He also speaks of the skeletons of labourers picked 
clean by vultures. Altogether, the picture is by 
no amcans a reassuring one, It is true that he 
does not speak from personal knowledge, but from 
hearsay, and so it may be hoped that the reality 
is not quite so bad as he has painted it. 

The Army and Navy Gazette, in alluding to the 
custom, which has prevailed fox some centuries, 
of naming a warship after the reigning sovereign, 
gives a list of five of such vessels, with the dates 
of their construction appended, as fullows: first 
we have the Great Haws built in 1488; next comes 
the Elizabeth, one hundred years later; next, the 
Jumes Royal, at another interval of one hundred 
rears; then comes the ill-fated Royal George in 
lsat century ; and lastly, the Victoria of the pre- 
sent year. The difference in the cost of these ships 
is remarkable. The first-named was built for the 
sum of fourteen thousand pounds ; and each ship 
of the tive shows an increase to tle last on the 
list, which has cost nearly three-fourths of a 
million of money, and it must be observed that 
this large sum does not include its armament. 

The succession of gruesome fogs which have 
lately darkened London to a terrible extent has 
once more brought forward the subject of smoke 
revention. Sir Douglas Galton has recently been 
ecturing upon the subject, and among other state- 
ments he said that experiments had proved that 
the air in fog contained four times as much car- 
bonic acid as usual. He also pointed out that the 
blackness of these metropolitan fogs undoubtedly 
arose from smoke proceeding from incompletely 
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burnt fuel, and he lays most of the blame upon 
the domestic Gre-grate, As a remedy he proposes 
the use of gar for cooking, and say< that all his 
experience proves that the open fire inust be given 
up. At the RATE tinie, lig is not blind to the 
icine which this genial form of heat affords, 
There is no doubt that the open fire warms by 
radiation the walls and furniture of the room, 
while it leaves the air cooler and more fit to 
breathe than ouv other system, Itis the absence 
of these conditions which canses a room which 
is heated by hot air or water to appear close 
and oppressive to those who are used to open 
fires, 

Another interesting 
sabject was recently 


lecture upon a kindred 
delivered by Mr Alfred 
Wilkon at Birmingham, He took for his subject, 
‘Water-gas for Heating and Waminating” He 
pointed out the simple method in which this gas 
is produced, Ordinary gas-coke is raised to an 
incandescent heat by means of a blast of air ina 
cupola-shaped furnace. When at a sufficiently 
high temperature, steam is passed through thie 
taass, and is decompased, the result being an 
inflammable gas which consists of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide. | "Phe omixture after passing 
through a washing arranvement is conveyed to 
a gas-holder; and it can be burnt with the help 
of one of the new incandescent burners furnished 
with a magnesia mantle, the Hieht given being 
far more intense than that of ordinary gas. The 
cost of the yas is sixpence per thousand cubic 
feet; but the maintenance of the magnesia mantles 
raises the price to about double that sam. This 
gos containg but ao amall propertion of that 
compound of sulpher and carbon which causes 
such destruction to books and pictures, But 
this small amount has the advantage of rendering 
the gas sufficiently oderons to enable an eseape to 
be easily detected, It is stated that the water- 
ens aystom is in use in more than two hundred 
and fifty towns in America. It is particularly 
adapted to the needs of an isolated country- 
house, 

According to La Nature, another kind of eas 
is being turned to a useful purpose in some coal- 
mines near Aix-la-Chapelle. By means of a 
system of piping, the fire-damp is carried to the 
surface of the grownd and used for heating pur- 
poses. The svstem is said to be perfectly suc- 
cessful; and is not only interesting but of great 
importance when we remember that this gas is 
the cause of explosions in coal-mincs. The new 
process is therefore something more than the 
mere utilisation of a waste product. 

Some excitement has recently been caused at 
Brighton by the appearance of a dogcart driven 
by electricity. The electric motor is placed under 
the body of the vehicle, and acts upon one of the 
wheels bya chain from a counter-shaft, the power 
being provided by sixteen small electric accumu- 
lators which are placed under the seats. The 
specd of this novel vehicle depends upon the 
nature of the road. epee asphalt it amounts to 
nine miles an hour; but on an ordinary soft 
Macadam road this speed is reduced to less than 
half. With two passengers, the degcart will 
ascend a moderate incline without difficulty. 


It is said that a French experimenter has | 
succeeded in making an artificial silk. The basis | 
_of this material is a collodion made by dissolving | 
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nitro-cellulose in a mixture of alechol and ether. 
This mixture is placed in a reservoir which is 
furnished with a blowpipe, through which the 
viscid liquid is foreed ina fine stream. The fluid 
thread is projectcd into anvther Vessel filled with 
acidulated water, which has the property of 
hardening it, and bestowing upon it the appear- 
ance of true silk. It is then rapidly dried in a 
current of air, and is wound on a suitable reel. 
Tt is of a gray colour, and can be easily subjected 
to the action of different dves. 

It seems that the monkeys on a certain island 
off the coust of South Gurma have discovered for 
theinselves the edible exceNence of the oyster. 
Mr Altred Carpenter of Dombiay states that he has 
seen these animals sclect stones from the sca-beach 
of a size which they can easily grasp, and open the 
oysters by striking the upper valve of the shell 
until it lreaks; the operator then carefully ex- 
tracts the oyster with finger and thumb, and 
apparently enfoys it, 

The Eiffel Tower, which is to form such a note- 
worthy feature at the coming Paris Exhibition, 
has dready been completed up to a height of ahout 
two hundred fect, being one-fifth of the altitude 
which it is ultimately to attain. Its total height 
will therefore be about two and a half times the 
height of St Paul’s Cathedral; ond from it a 
wonderful view of Paris will be presented. In 
addition to its use as a means of extracting money 
from visitors to the Exhibition, it is proposed to 
establish on the summit of this tower an obser- 
vatory for scientific purposes. 

Our readers will remeniber that, at the recent 
Colonies Exhibition in London, a larze collection 
of fruits from the antipodes was shown. It was 
thus seen that it was possible to transport per- 
ishable fruits froin one side of the earth to the 
other, and yet present them to consumers in first- 
rate condition, The idea has been further ex- 
panded recently, the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Zhames having brought to London a 
large consignment of Australian oranges. The 
experiment is a successful one, and reflects much 
credit on its originator, Dr Storer of Sydney. 
This gentleman has found that oranges can be 
kept for an almost indefinite period if packed in 
sawdust or in paper which has been soaked in 
some antiseptic preparation. 

The Picci aead law relating to oleo-mar- 
garine came into force on the Ist of January, 
and already a number of traders have been prose- 
cuted and fined for not observing its conditions, 
A curious test for distinguishing between these 
compounds and true butter comes from New 
Jersey. A gentleman tAcre who was engaged in 
analysing several samples of oleo-margarine and 
butter left these samples in his laboratory for a 
night. The next morning he found that the mice 
had been busy at the dishes ; but they had care- 
fully avoided the false, and confined their atten- 
tions to the true butter. In case this should be 
due to mere chance, some other samples were the 
next evening spread out for their scrutiny, and 
again the oleo-margarine was left intact at the 
expense of the butter. On placing a dish of oleo- 
margarine in the same place but without any 


| butter in its company, it was found that the mice 


had eaten of the compound very sparingly. It 
thus appears that the little animals can distinguish 
between butter and its imitation, and that they 


will eat the latter, but not if they can get the true 
article. 

Nelson’s flagship the Véctory, which for more 
than fifty years has been moored at Portsmouth, 
and has been visited by thousands of people, has 
recently been overhauled in consequence of a leak 
which placed the old vessel in some jeopardy. 
The condition of the ship is found to be very 
much better than was anticipated, most of the 
timbers being as firm as when the vessel was 
launched. The Victory is now to be renovated, 
and will once more be placed in its old position. 

There is an erroneous notion which is very 
widely spread, that the ice which forms on water 
is free of any impurities which that water may 
contain, and there is little doubt that many cases 
of disease may be traced to the confidence which 
exists in the truth of this dogma. Some recent 
experiments have been made in the United States 
which show that the notion has no foundation in 
fact. Various substances were purposely dissolved 
in water, which water was then trozen, it being 
found that the ice forming upon the water con- 
tained rather more of the dissolved solids than 
a similar weight of the water itsclf, We need 
hardly point ont that the use of ice is far more 
common in America than it is here, it being 
regarded as a necessary rather than a luxury. 
Several epidemics have been traced in that country 
to the use of impure ice, 

Professor Bonney believes that in the future, 
when growth of population causes the Thames 
and the Lea to become too contaminated for pot- 
able uses, it may be necessary to establish a system 
of double supply ; one of a pure description for 
drinking, and the other for more common uses. 
He prophesies that ultimately London will have 
to derive ita water-supply from North Wales, a 
change of conditions which would involve a cost 
of about twelve millions sterling. 

The vice-consul at La Rochelle has just pub- 
Hshed a Report in which he cautions British 
merchants ayainst frauds which are becoming 
common in the French brandy trade. In his 
district, owing to the almost total extinction of 
the vineyards, a beverage called claret is made 
from steeping raisins and currants in water and 
mixing the compound with cheap Peele wine, 
In other districts in France where the vineyards 
have suffered in the same way, brandy, so called, 
is made of a mixture of beetroot and cheap 
German spirit. This horrible compound is sent 
from Germany to Bordeaux or some other French 
port for what it really is, and is then re-marked 
and sent to London as cognac. In one case 
of fraud of this description, the offender was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a heavy 
fine. It is to be hoped that in future cases, 
the French government will publish the names 
of the correspondents of these rascally dealers in 
this country, so that consumers may know whom 
to avoid. 

_Some interesting particulars concerning the dis- 
tillation of peppermint and lavender at one of the 
pupal factories at Mitcham, London, a neigh- 
bourhood which has long been famous for these 
products, have recently appeared in the Chemist 
and Druggist. During the past year, three thou- 
sand pounds of the essential oil of peppermint 
were distilled at this one factory. A large 
Portion of the mint is grown on land belonging 
[A aoennerenennenemersees ase 
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to the place; but a great deal is broweht in by 
growers in the surrounding villages The best 
oil is obtained from the white mjf{t, and this 
sells at from forty-five to fifty shifinus a pound, 
With regard to lavender, the pastZeason has been 
the best for many years, and five Mundred pounds 
of oil were produced at this distillery. Only the 
leaves of the plant are placed in the still, as 
admixture with the stems is found to be pre- 







judicial to the flavour. 
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sulate possesses a postman, who takes it in his 
turn to ride down to the port to meet the steamer 
and bring back the mails. When the weather 
is bad, the boats do not touch at Medua, so the 
postman has the pleasure of seeing the Lloyd go 
by to Corfu, and of spending the time at fever- 

Nearly one hundred and _ fifty ‘years ago, 
Jonathan Swift wrote those oft-qnoted lines to 
the effect that the flea hag smaller fleas that on 
him prey, and that these have smaller still, and 
so on ad infinitum. We are reminded of these 
words in reading the appendix to Miss Ormerod’s 
pamphlet on the Hessian Fly. It wilk be remem- 
bered that during last summer it was discovered 
that this dreaded fly was accompanied in its visit 
to this country by a parasite, which would pro- 
bably help more in its extermination than any 
means Which could be adopted by its human 
enemies. Miss Ormerod has succecded in hatch- 
ing out a number of these parasites, and seven 
distinct varieties have been already identified. 
It has further been proved that these parasites 
are all of Russian origin, and so the suspicion 
that the fly came originally from Lussia is in 
this way confirmed. 

A curious Museum is in course of arrangement 
at Paris, and a very handsome building for its 
accommodation has been erected near the Troca- 
dero Palace. This building will contain a won- 
derful collection of idols and other objects formed 
by M. Guimet to illustrate the different religions 
of the world, Here will be found divinities from 
Egypt, Japan, China, India, Greece, Italy, and 
various other countries. In another part of the 


building there will be rooms for the use of 
students. This interesting Museum will be 


opened in a few months’ time. 

Again we have to chronicle the loss of a 
number of lives during the past year by ee 
explosions, The deaths from this cause amounte 
to one hundred and forty-two, or thirteen more 
than in the previous year; Lut as this number 
is considerably below the average for the ten 
years ending 1886, we cannot say that it is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Defective safety lamps and 
shot-firing are credited with most of these sad 
fatalities; but we may hope that the stringent 
measures which have now come into force under 
the new Mines Regulation Act will go far to 
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diminish them. In this connection, we may 
remark that we have recently seen some miners’ 
safety lampt, which seem to promise much for 
the future. “These lamps are the outcome of 
Schanschieff’s ,,ortable electric battery, and they 
seem to be simplicity itself. They are only a 
trifle heavier than the lamps new in use, are 
portable, will give a good light for cizht hours 
Without attention, at a cost of about one penny. 
When the battery solution is exhausted, it is 
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Ho these conditions which causes a room which 

heated by hot air or water to appear close 
knd oppressive to those who are used to oper 
Another interesting Jecture upon «. acedred 
tibject was recently delivered by Mr Alfred 
Nilson at Birmingham, He took for his subject, 


WW ater-paas for Heating and DTluminating? He 
jointed ont the simple method in which this gas 
b prodacek Ordinary gas-coke is raised to an 
heandescent heat by means of a blest of air ina 


tipola-shaped furnace. When at a sufficiently 
liceha pie Geiagik steam is passed through the 
jass, and is decomposed, the result being an 
flammable gas whieh consists of livdrogen and 
whonmie oxide, Phe mixture after passing 
iouvh a washing arrangement is couveyed to 
Sas) older : and it can be boynt wth ne pele | . 

i placing inp om a Vessel partly tiled with 
water, but hermetically sealed. | Fish so placed 
in a closed jar were found alive and apparently 
in good health at the end of three weeks confine- 
ment; while fish placed at the sane time in an 
open jar of water all dicd within forty-eight hours. 
It was also found that when the air in the jar 
containing the fish and water was compressed, 
their life was still farther prolonged. It has been 
suyvested that the reason for these strange results 
lies in the fact that the water in the jar which 
is hermetically sealed does not undergo such rapid 
changes as water left in an open vessel. But the 
discovery is one which will be ef very great use 
in the carriage and transportation of fish.  Sports- 
men, too, will appreciate a method whieh will 
permit them to carry live bait for an indefinite 
period, 


UTILISATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS, 


In a paper read before the Sheflield Literary 
and Philosophienl Society, Mr Alfred H. Allen, 
President of the Society of Public Analysts, said : 
‘Another waste product which is deservedly 
appreciated as a manure consists in the sweep- 
ings and combings from woollen manufactorics, 
known as “shoddy.” Formerly, this was applied 
to the land in the raw state. The grease with 
which it was saturated acted as a preservative, 
and therefore detracted frem its value as a 
manure; but no one would now think of neglect- 
ing to extract the grease from the wool before 
employing it en the land. The recovered grease 
ia now recognised as a valuable secondary pro- 


duct; and when puritied, the stearin or solid | 


portion makes its appearance in the form of 


night-lighta, and the olein or liquid part goes , 


back to the woollen manufacturers to be used 
again. ; 
‘In the manufacture of soap, glycerine is pro- 
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fats, one produces good glycerine but inferior 
soap, and the other produces good soap but 
inferior glycerine. The quantity of glycerine 
hitherto rien away in aie soap-lyes has been 
something enormous, but now much of it is 
recovered. Thus at the works of Messrs Gossage, 
at Widnes, the largest soap-works in the world, 
the suup-lyes are boiled down, the salt separated, 
and the concentrated liquid distilled, whereby 
glycerine is obtained, which receives an enormous 
Saas in the manufacture of nitroglycerine. 
This, when soaked up in one-third of its weight 
of a porous earth called kieselguhr, forms the well- 
known explosive dynamite, which is produced in 
one single works to the extent of several tons per 
day. The glycerine produced from the waste 
soap-lyes at Messrs Gossage’s works was often 
found unsuitable for its imtended purpose, in 
consequence of containing sulpho-cyanides and 
other cyanogen compounds. By a process 
patented by myself and Mr Benjamin Nickels, 
these products are wholly removed from the 
soap-lyes, and thus a glycerine can be obtained 
from the impure source employed at Widnes as 
good in quality as that of any other origin. 
suriously enouvh, this process, which has been 
now successfully at work at Widnes for some 
time, will shortly become unnecessary, owiny to 
the introduction of an improved process of pre- 
auring the alkali used for saponifying the fat. 
By this process, due to Mathieson and Haw- 
liezck, it will be freed from the objectionable 
a a and cyanogen compounds which hitherty 
had passed into the glycerine. At the same time 
the cyanogen compounds are destroyed, they will 
be converted into the useful form of aminonia. 
Truly, “the whirligig of time brings round its 
revenges,”’ 


IF YOU WERE HERE. 
Ik you were here, how pleasant life would be ; 
How sweet the twilight of the closing year ; 
The fire, how warm and bright, amy heart how free, 
If you were here ! 


Whate'er befell, I would not shed a tear, 
So I might spend my life in ministry 
On you, whom death has made so passing dear. 


Do vou e’er mourn the past, and think of me? 
Alas! I would not need my heart to cheer 

With hopes forlorn—nor from dark dreams to flee, 

if you were here ! 

P. W. Roose. 
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IN A TURKISH CITY. 
FIRST PAPER. 


THERE are still some places left in the world 
where a man may feel in exile. Railways, 
steamers, and telegraph lines have brought most 
parts of Europe within easy reach of the omni- 
present travelling gentleman known to residents 
abroad as the T.G. There is an English society 
of one sort or another in most foreign towns ; 
and where there is no society, there is a British 
merchant or two, or some one trying for a con- 
cession, or some one financing a railway. A man 
does not feel himself absolutely in exile when 
he can hear his own language spoken oecasion- 
ally by residents or visitors ; but here in Scutari 
—or Scodra, as it should properly be called—we 
so seldom see a T. G.’s face, or hear any Enclish 
voices but our own, that we may fairly consider 
ourselves in exile. The place itself seems utterly 
ignored by the average Hnglishinan, If 1 tell 
him I am going to Scodra, he says: ‘O yes!’ but 
his face shows that the name conveys no impres- 
sion to his mind. If 1 say: ‘It’s generally called 
Scutari in Europe,’ his face lights up, if he be 
& person of intelligence, and he replies: ‘Oh, 
of course—where the Crimean cemeteries are.’ 
Unfortunately, it is just where the Crimean 
cemeteries are not; but as people on the con- 
tinent have resolved to call the capital of North 
Albania and the suburb of Constantinople by the 
same name, the mistake will naturally continue 
to oceur. Not only is the place so difficult of 
access that it is almost impossible to reach it in 
less than ten days from England, but the post, 
that great solace of the exile, is extremely irre- 
gular. Letters come quickly enough as far as 
Trieste; but then they are put on board an 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, and spend nearly a 
Week dawdling down the Adriatic, till they 
Teach San Giovanni di Medua, which is one of 
the worst ports in European Turkey, and that 
Scodra is about 
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sulate posacsses a postman, who takes it in his 
turn to ride down to the port to meet the steamer 
and bring back the mails. When the weather 
is bad, the boats do not touch at Medua, so the 
postman has the pleasure of seeing the Lloyd go 
by to Corfu, and of spending the time at fever- 
stricken Medua somehow or other till its return. 
Sometimes there is quite a collection of postmen, 
who have handed over their mail-bags to the 
Lloyd agent, and are waiting to receive the post 
when the steamer does touch. But supposing 
the gale to moderate sufficiently for this, the 
difficulties of the postmen are not over. We 
always talk of the ‘road’ to Medua, but if is 
only by courtesy, for, strictly speaking, there 
is not even a track for the greater part of the 
way. 

In the summer, it is all plain sailing; the 
boats touch with commendable regularity ; the 
river Drin is low, and the postinan ambles along 
the level banks, or occasionally in the dried-up 
bed of the stream. But in winter it is a very 
different thing; the Drin has no respect for its 
banks, and not content with flooding all the 
plain, carves out new courses for itself now and 
then which puzzle the most experienced postman. 
Sometimes he has to wade, sometimes he has to 
borrow a londra or canoe and paddle across the 
river; and sometimes he gets intercepted for a 
week, and the precious mails for which we are 
longing with the impatience only known to exiles 
have to be stored in a damp hut, waiting until the 
rush of waters be past. The postal officials, too, 
in Europe have vague notions as to our where- 
abouts. A letter plainly addressed ‘Albania’ 
has been sent to America, and returned from 
Albany, N. Y., with the inscription, ‘Try Europe ;’ 
and a parcel after having been despatched from 
England was no more heard of for months, until 
one fine day a Turkish postman arrived with it 
safe and sound. It had been sent to Constantin- 
ople by a clerk who was too sharp to pay atten- 
tion to the address, and thence carried across the 
peninsula by a zaptich at an enormous expense 
of time and trouble. It is such little conére- 
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temps as theSe that make us welcome so heartily 
the solemn faye and long grizzled moustaches of 
Giovanni the [ostrnan as he jogs up the road 
from the bazaamwith the mailbags swinging at 
his saddle-bow. 

It is a queer land this: a land of upside-down 
where men wear petticouts and women trousers 
where women ride astride and men ride side- 
saddle; where men air themselves in their best 
clothes, while women do the work and carry the 
burdens ; a Jand where justice is quite as blind 
as she is elsewhere, and quite ag frequently pops 
the innocent man into prison and lets the real 
offender go free, although she docs not disdain 
to raise a corner of the bandage over her eyes, 
when the right sort of oil is applied to allay the 
itching that troubles her palm. Tut here is a 
etout little gentleman in the Stambouli uniforni, 
with lis fez slightly on the back of luis head, and 
his hands crossed behind him, twiddling a string 
of amber beads, We is a jovial-looking little 
man, wlthough he does walk so slowly and 
solemnly, with his two secretaries or attendants 
behind him. We represents the blind goddess 
here, for he is, let us say, the supreme judye of | 
the mercantile court. He is also a Greek, and | 
therefore a plausible and unserupulous rogue. 
With what a charming air of old-fashioned eour- 
tesy he salutes us; how politely and even clo- 
quently he discourses of indifferent topies of the 
diy! In his court he is just as polite; but the 
suitors know that it is quite as well to have the 
judge on their side, and that his tast«: for antique 
and curious works of art is rather more expensive 
than his salary will permit him to cratify ; and 
so, somehow or other, before an important case 
comes on, valuable ruga or chased silver orna- 
ments find their way to the judge’s house as 
presents, Should Darbelushi and Skreli go to | 
Jaw, and should Barbelushi, foolishly relying On | 
what he considers the justice of his cause, omit | 
to play a counter-move to the gloriously patterned 
carpet that has mysteriously found its way trom 
Skreli’s house to the President’s, he will inevit- 
ably lose hia case ; the matter is too simple for 
a moment's doubt. But let us suppose that a 
friend of Barbelushi informs our little acquaint- 
ance that a pistol with a magnificently carved | 
silver butt is awaiting his acceptance, and that | 
only Barbelnshi’s native modesty has prevented | 
him from offering 16 lone since as a testimony of 
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it, which he knows is in existence, may be enticed 
from Barbelushi’s house to his own. When the 
arguments have been heard, the President and 
his two colleagues confer over the matter before 
giving their judgment, and the former speaks very 
strongly in favour of the justice of Barbelushi’s 
case—so strongly, in fact, that the two colleagues, 
seeing which way the wind is blowing, and being 
too wise in their generation to oppose their chief, 
give their votes for Barbelushi. Thereupon, the 
President plays « master-stroke, and pives his own 
vote for Skreli; but being outvoted, judgment is 
The latter, rejoiced at 
winning his suit, returns the judge his most grate- 
ful thanks for the eminent justice and skill in 
the law displayed by His Excellency ; and oing 
home, at once despatches the second pistol as an 
earnest of his gratitude. 

But poor Skreli is naturally much disappointed, 
and fancies that his carpet is lost for nothing, 
However, he is too good a fish to be thrown away, 
so the President takes the first opportunity of con- 
doling with him on his misfortune, and assures 
him that it was entirely owing to the majority 
being on the other side; for that, as the records 
of the‘ court show, he himself voted for Skreli. 
And all this is said with so much apparent sym- 
pathy, and with so much sorrow that his efforts 
been unaviuling, that the simple 
Skreli is almost consoled for his loss, and goes 
home resolving that before his next lawsuit a 
much better carpet shall have become the pro- 
perty of so worthy and upright a judge. And 
thus all parties are quite satistied ; and the law, 
as in other parts of the world, yvets the oyster, 
while the litizants get the shells. 

But tricks however cunning get seen through 
at last, and the judge and lis predecessors in office 
are no doubt larcely responsible for that hole in 
the wall of the house opposite us. The owner of 
the house evidently does not think his white 
wall disfigured by the hole, for he has not taken 
the trouble to plaster it up, though it is probably 
plugged on the inside to keep out the draught. 
There are two kinds of justice in this country, 
and that bullet-hole will serve as the visible sign 
of one, as the President of the court does of the 
other, Long before the Ottomans were heard of, 
the law of the blood-feud and of the respon- 
sibility of the family for the misdeeds of all 
its members, was the only code known; and 
as yet the Albanians have not become suffi- 
clently civilised to perceive the advantages of 
the government method, and so those of them 
who have not mixed much with Enropeans, 
draw their pistols when they meet an enemy, 
instead of dragging him before the court. The 
Mussulmans of the city and the Christians of 


regard for so upright and learned a judge; then | the mountains go everywhere with pistele and 
the matter becomes more complicated, and it | yataghan in their belt ; only the Christians of the 
requires all the ingenuity and tact of a Greck | city carry no arms, The justice of the law-court 


to sec that justice be done. 

When the case comes on, the President of the 
court is even more courteous and affable than 
usual to the litigants ; he has weighed the maiter 
over well, and has decided, we will say, that he | 
has plenty of carpets for the present ; that Bar- 
belushi’s pistol is a very handsome specimen, 
and that perhaps, by judicious hints, the fellow to 


is uncertain, expensive, and unsuited to a nation 
of warriors ; while the blood-feud 1s honourable, 
and costs no more than a charge of powder and a 
bullet, and so the streets and bazaar of Scodra 
continue to be enlivened by an interchange of 
shots, whenever the members of families which 
have blood between them encounter one an- 
other. 2 

But the subject is too vast for consideration 
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at this moment ; let us, before we co any further, 
trv to realise what Kind of a town it is we are in, 
For this purpose, the best thing to do is to ascend 
the low hill just under the castle, for from that 
point we shall be able to see the country all round 
us and the city at our feet. Looking out to the 
north-east, we see a wide plain hemmed in on 
all sides by lofty mountains; the great Lake of 
Scodra stretches away from the base of the castle 
rock to the mountains of Montenecro, the steep 
cliffs springing directly from the water on its 
western shore, but with a broad flat plain between 
the lake and the mountains to the cast. Below 
us lies the city, the wide, low, red-tiled roofs of 
its houses half hidden by the thick foliage of its 
trees. Every house stands by itself, shut off from 
its neighbours by a high wall, and surrounded by 
its garden, except in the Christian quarter, where 
the houses are generally smaller, and in many 
instanees Without gardens. Tere and there is an 
epen space, dotted all over with white tombstones, 
ceurved at the top to represent a turban ; and from 
asnong the trees the tall slender minarets of some 
thirty mosques shoot up into the air. Nearly in 
the centre of the town, a red flax marks the 
Konak or government house and barracks of the 
troops; while the other flagstaffs that appear 
above some of the honses near, distinguish the 
residences of the consuls. To our richt, and on 
the outskirts of the citv, stands a huge gaunt 
building, with no ornament or decoration on its 
plain plastered walls ; this is the Roman Catholic 
nuthedral ; and on Sundays and holy-davs it is 
crowded with mountaineers and Christian towns- 
mem. 

On a steep rock to our left is the ancient castle, 
now crumbling into ruin, and shorn of its strength 
by the proximity of Mount Tarabos, to which 
modern artillery has given the commiund of the 
key of North Albania; and beyond, the Doiana 
winds slowly through fat lowlands to the sea. 
Behind us to the south-west is the rich plain 
ot the Zadrima, cut up in every direction by the 
erratic wanderings of the Drin ; and then a range 
of hills, which hides the Adriatic from our view, 
and forms the port of San Giovanni di Medua 
by sending a spur out into the sca. Crushed 
in between the Boiana and the castle rock is the 
bazaar, a network of narrow streets, cach one of 
Which is devoted to a separate trade, The bazaar 
serves the men of Scodra instead of a club. Every 
man has his little shop whether he does any busi- 
ness or not, and there he sits and gossips with 
his friends, smoking cigarettes and drinking coffee 
till abont half an hour before Aksham, when he 
rises, shuts up his shop, and returns to his house, 
leaving the bazaar and its wealth to the cure of 
the night-watchers only. 

They do things in lcisurely.fashion at Seodra, 
There are no startling advertisements, no flaming 
posters. If a merchant knows you, he will offer 
you coffee and cigarettes as a matter of course. If 
you press him, he will show you his goods, but he 
will not worry you to buy; nay, if he has nothing 
to your taste, he will tell you of a friend or neigh- 
bour who may perhaps be able to supply your 
Wants, He never sells at an alarming sacrifice, 


hor even considerably under cost price ; but what. a 
his strength proved of uo avail—he might as 


he does sell is thoroughly good, and well worth 
what he asks for it. "te seems incredible at first 
to a visitor coming from Europe or from Greece ; 
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but Albania is a land of surprises, and therefore, 
gentle reader, we will note thingsAvhile they are 
fresh and strange, and before fie novelty has 


had time to we: off. 


THIS MORTATL COLT, 
By Grant ALLEN, AvTOOR or fin ALL SHanes,’ pre. 
CHAPTER XE—SINK OR SWIM? 


Hua was selfish, heartless, and unscrupulous ; 
but he was not physically a coward, a cur, or a 
palterer. Without one second’s thought, he rushed 
wildly down to the water's edge, and balancing 
himself for a plunge, with his hands above his 
head, on the roots of the big tree, he dived boldly 
into that wild current, against whose terrific force 
he had onee already struggled so vainly on the 
morning of his first arrival at Whitestrand. 
Elsie had had but a few seconds’ start of him; 
with his powerful arms to aid him in the quest, 
he must surely overtake and save her before she 
could drown, even iu that mad and swirling tidal 
torrent. Tle flung himself on the water with all 
his force, and goaded by remorse, pity, and love 
-—for, after all, he loved her, he loved her-—he drew 
unwonted streneth from the internal fires, as he 
pushed back the fierce Mood on either side with 
arms and thews of feverish energy. At each strong 
push, he moved forward apace with the gliding 
eurrent, and in the course of a few stout strokes 
he was already many yards on his way seaward 
from the point at which he had originally started, 
But his boots and clothes clogged his movements 
terribly, and his sleeves in particular so impeded 
his arms that he could hardly use them to any 
sensible advantaze, [Te felt conscious at once 
that, under such hampering conditions, it would 
be impossible to swim for many mnnutes at a 
stretch. Jle must find Elsie and save her almost 
immediately, or both must go down and drown 
tovether. 

He wanted nething more than to drown with 
her now. ‘Elsie, Hisie, my darling Hlsie 1’ be 
cried aloud on the top of the wave. ‘To lose 
Elsie was to lose everything. The sea wes run- 
ning high as he neared the bar, and dlsie had 
disappeared as if by magic. Even in that dark 
black water on that moonless night he wondered 
he ecouldn’t catch a single glimpse of her white 
dress by the reflected starlight. But the truth 
was, the current had sucked her under—sucked 
her under wildly with its irresistible force, only 
to fling her up again, a senseless burden, where 
sea and river met at last in fierce conflict among 
the roaring breakers that daneed and shivered 
upon the shallow bar. 

He swam about blindly, looking round him 
on every side through the thick darkness with 
eager eyes for some glimpse of Elsic’s white dress 
in a stray gleam of starlight ; buat he sw not @ 
trace of her presence avvwhere. Groping and 
feeling his way still with numbed limbs, that 
grew weary and stiff with the frantic effort, he 
battled on through the yurgling eddy till he 
reached the breakers on the bar itself. There, 


well have tried to stem Niagara. The great 
waves, rolling their serricd line against the stream 
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from the land, caught him and twisted him about 
resistlessly, rdjsing him now aloft on their foam- 
iag crest, dasitag him now down deep in their 
hollow trough, aad then flinging him back again 
over some preatvecurling mountain of water far 
on to the enurrent fromm which he had just 
emerved with his stout endeavour. For ten 
minutes or more he struggled madly against those 
titanic enemies: then his courage and his muscle 
failed together, and he gave up the unequal con- 
test out of sheer fatigue and physical inability to 
continue if longer, It was indeed an awful and 
appalling situation, Alone there in the dark, 
whirled about by a current that no man could 
stem, and confronted with a rearing wall of 
water that no man could face, he threw himsclf 
wearily back for a moment at full length, and 
looked up in his anguish from his floating couch 
te the eold stars overhead, whose faint light the 
spray every instant hid from his sight as ‘it 
shawna over him from the curling crests of 
the great billows beyond him. And it was to 
this that he had driven poor innocent, trustful, 
wronged Elsie! the one woman he had ever 
truly Joved! the one woman who, with all 
the foree of a profound nature—-profounder ten 
thousand times than his own. had truly loved 
him! 

Elsie was tossing up and down there just as 
hopclessly now, no doubt. But Elsie had no 
panne of conscience added to torment her. She 
iad only a broken heart to reckon with. 

Tle Jet himself float idly where wind and 
Waves jnight happen to bear him. There was 
no help for it: he could swim no farther. It 
was all over, all over now. Elsie was lost, and 
for all the rest he cared that moment less than 
nothing, Winifred! He scorned and hated her 
very name. He might drown at his ease, for 
anything he would ever do himself to prevent 
it. The waves broke over him again and again. 
He let them burst across his face or limbs, and 
floated on, without endeavouring to swim = or 
mide himself at all, Would he never sink ? 
Was he to float and float and float like this 
to all eternity? 

Roar—roar—roar on the bar, each roar growing 
fainter and fainter in his ears, Clearly receding, 
receding still, The current was carrying him 
away from it now, and whirling him along in 
a back eddy, that set strongly south-westward 
towards the dike of the salt marshes, 

He Jet himself drift wherever it might take 
him. It took him back, back, back, steadily, 
till he saw the white crest of the breakers on 
the ridge extend like a long grav line in the 
dim distance upon the sea beyond him. He was 
well into aafer water by this time: the estuary 
was only very rough here. He might swim if 
he chose. But he did not choose. He cared 
nothing for life, since Elsie was gone. In a 
sudden revulsion of wild despair, a frantie burst 
of hopeless yearning, he knew, for the first time 
in his whole life, now it was too late, how truly 
and deeply and intensely he had loved her. As 
truly and deeply as he was capable of loving 
anybody or anything on earth except himself ; 
ane that, after all, was nothing much to boast 
of. 

Still, it was enough to overwhelm him for the 
moment with agonies of remorse and regret and 
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pity, and to make him long just then and there 
for instant death, as the easiest escape from his 
own angry and accusing conscience. He wanted 
to die; he yearned and prayed for it. But 
death obstinately refused to come to his aid. He 
turned himself round on his face now, and 
striking out just once with his wearied thighs, 
gazed uway blankly towards the foam on the 
bar, where Elsie’s body must still be tossing ina 
horrible ghastly dance of death among the career- 
ing breakers. 

As he looked, a gleam of ruddy light showed 
for a second from a masthead just beyond the 
bar. A smack—ana smack! coming in to the river ! 
The sight refilled him with a faint fresh hope. 
That hope was too like despair; but still it 
was something. He swam out once more with 
the spasmodic energy of utter despondency. The 
smack might still be in time to save Elsie! 
He would make his way out to it, though it 
ran him down; if if ran him down, so much 
the better! he would shout alond at the top 
of his voice, to outroar the breakers: ‘A lady 
is drowning! Save her !—save her!’ 

He struck out again with mad haste through 
the back current. This time, he had to tight 
against it with his wearied limbs, and to plough 
his way by prodigious efforts. The current was 
stronger, now he came to face it, than he had 
at all imagined when he merely let himself drift 
on its surface. Battling with all his might against 
the fierce swirls, he hardly seemed to make any 
headway at all through the angry water. His 
strength was almost all used up now; he could 
searcely last till he reached the smack.—Great 
heavens, what was this! She was turning !— 
she was turning! The surf was too much for 
her timbers to endure. She couldn’t make the 
mouth of the creek, She was luting seaward 
again, and it was all up, all up with Elsie. 

“twas Warren Relf's yawl, bearing down from 
Lowestoft, and trying for the first time to enter 
the river through the wall of breakers. | 

Oh, if only he had lain right in her path 
just then, as she rode over the waves, that she 
might run him down and sink hin for eter, 
with his weight of infamy, beneath those curling 
billows! He could never endure to go ashore 
again—and to feel that he had virtually murdered 
Elsie. 

Elsie, Elsie, poor murdered Elsie! He should 
hate to live, now he had murdered Elsie ! 

And then, as he battled still fiercely with the 
tide, in a flash of his nerves, he felt suddenly 
a wild spasm of pain seize on both his thighs, 
and an utter disablement affect his entire faculty 
of bodily motion. It was a paroxysm of cramp— 
overwhelming—inexpressible—and it left him in 
one second powerless to move or think or act 
or plan, a mere dead log, incapable of anything 
but a ery of pain, and helpless as a baby in the 
midst of that cruel and unheeding eddy. 

He flung himself back for dead on the water 
once more. A choking sensation seized hold of 
his senses. The sea was pouring in at his nostrils 
and his ears. He knew he was going, and he | 
was glad to know it. He would rather die than’ 
live with that burden of guilt upon his black 
soul, The waves washed over his face in serried 
ranks. He didn’t mind: he didn’t struggle; he 
didn’t try for one instant to save himself. He 
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floated on, unconscious at last, back, slowly back, groans round the stakes on the dike*sluices. His 


towards the bank of the salt marsh. 


When Hugh Massinger next knew anything, 


he was dimly conscious of lying at full length | 


on a very cold bed, and fumbling with his fingers 
to pull the bed-clothes closer around him. But 
there were no bed-clothes, and everything about 
vas soaking wet. He must be stretched in a 
pool of water, he thought—so damp it was all 
round to the touch—with a soft mattress or couch 
spread beneath him. He put ont his hands to 
feel the mattress. He came upon mud, mud, dee 
layers of mud; all cold and slimy in the dusk 
of night. And then with a flash he remembered 
ali—Elsie dead! Elsie drowned !—and knew he 
was stranded by the ebbing tide on the edge 
of the embankment. No hope of helping Elsie 
now. With a violent effort, he roused himself 
to consciousness, and crawled feebly on his knees 
to the firm ground. It was difficult work, floun- 
dering through the mud, with his numb limbs ; 
but he floundered on, upon hands and feet, till 
he reached the shore, and stood at last, dripping 
with brine and crusted with soft slimy tidal 
ooze, on the broad bank of the moated dike 
that hemmed in the salt marshes from the mud- 
bank of the estuary. It was still dark night, 
but the moon had risen, He could hardly say 
what the time mizht be, for his watch had stopped, 
of course, by immersion in the water; but he 
roughly guessed, by the look of the stars, it 
was somewhere about half-past ten. We have 
a vague sense of the lapse of time even during 
sleep or other unconscious states; and Hugh 
wis certain he couldn’t have been floating for 
much more than an hour or thereabouts. 

He gazed around him vaguely at the misty 
meadows. He was a mile or more from the 
village inn. The estuary, with its acrid flats of 
mud, lay between him and the hard at White- 
strand, Sheets of white surf still shimmered 
dimly on the bar far out to sea. And Elsie was 
Jost—lJost to him irrevocably. 

Ile sat down and pondered on the bank for 
a ‘while. Those five minutes were the turning- 
point of his life. What should he do and how 
comport himself under these sudden and awful 
and unexpected circumstances? Dazed as he was, 
he saw even then the full horror of the dilemma 
that hedged him in. Awe and shame brought 
him back with a rush to reason. If he went 
home and told the whole horrid truth, everybody 
would say he was Elsie’s murderer. Perhaps they 
Would even suggest that he pushed her in—to 
get rid of her. He dared not tell it; he dared 
not face it. Should he fly the village—the county 
—the country ?—That would be foolish and pre- 
cipitate indeed, not to say wicked: a criminal 
surrender. All was not lost, though Elsie was 
lost to him. In his calmer mood, no longer 
heroic with the throes of despondency, sitting 
shivering there with cold in the keen breeze, 
between his dripping clothes, upon the bare swept 
bank, he said to himself many times over that 
all was not lost; he might still go back—and 
marry Winifred. 

Hideous — horrible — ghastly — inhuman: he 
reckoned even so his chances with Winifred. 

The shrewd wind blew chill upon his wet 


ji clothes, It bellowed and roared with hoarse 


head was whirling still with asphygia and numb- 






ness, He felt hardly in a conditfon to think or 
reason. But this was a crisis, Ja life-and-death 
crisis. He must pull himself te@ether like a man, 


and work it all out, his doubtful course for the 
next three hours, or else sink for ever in o sea 
of obloquy, remembered only as Elsie’s murderer. 
Everything was at stake for him-—live or die, 
Should he jump once more into the cold wild 
stream—or go home quietly like a sensible man, 
and play his hand out to marry Winifred ? 

If he meant to go, he must go at once. It 
was no use to think of delaying or shilly-shallying. 
By eleven o'clock, the inn would be closed. He 
must steal in, unpereeived, by the open French 
windows before eleven, if he intended still to keep 
the game going. But he must have his plan of 
action definitely mapped out none the less before- 
hand ; and to map it out, he must wait a moment 
still; he must sum up chances in this despe- 
rate emergency. 

Life is a calculus of varying probabilities. Was 
it likely he had been perecived at the Hall that 
evening? Did anybody know he had been walking 
with isie ? 

He fancied not—he believed not.--He was 
certain not, now he caine to think of it. Thank 
Heaven, he had made the appointment verbally. 
Jf he’d written a note, that damning evidence 
might have been produced against him at the 
coroner's inquest. Inquest? Unless they found 
the body—TElsie’s body—pah! how horrible to 
think of bat -til, a man must steel himself to 
face facts, however yvhastly and however horrible. 
Unless they found the body, then, there would 
be no inquest ; and if only things were managed 
well and cleverly, there needn't even be any 
inquiry. Unless they found the body—Flsie’s 
body !—poor Elsivs body, whirled about by the 
waves !—But they would never tind it--they would 
never find it. ‘The current had sucked it under 
at once, and carricd it away careering madly to 
the sea. It would toss and whirl on the breakers 
for a while, and then sink unseen to the fathom- 
less abysses of the German Ocean. 

He hated himscl{f for thinking all this—with 
Elsie drowned—or not yet drowned even-—-and 
yet he thought it, because he was not man cnough 
to face the alternative. 

Had Elsic told any one she was going to meet 
him? No; she wouldn’t even tell Winifred of 
that, he was sure. She met him there often by 
appointment, it was true, but always quietly : 
they kept their mectings a profound secret 
between them. . 

Had any one seen them that evening together 1 
He couldn't remember noticing anybody.—How 
shrill the wind blew through his dripping clothes. 
It cut him in two; and his head reeled still.— 
No; nobody, nobody. He was quite safe upon 
that score at least. Nobody knew he was out 
with Elsie. . ; 

Could he go back, then, and keep it all quiet, 
saying nothing himself, but leaving the world to 
form its own conclusions? A sudden thought 
flashed in an intuitive moment across his brain. 
A Plan!~a Plan! How happy! A_ Policy! 
He saw his way out of it all at once. He could 
set everything right by a simple method. Yes, 
that would do. It was bold, but not risky. He 
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might go now: the echeme for the future was all 
matured. Noagody need cver suspect anything. 


A capital idele! Honour was saved; and he 
might still go bark and marry Winifred. 

Elsie dead! asic drowned ! The world lost, 
and his life a blank! Rut he might still go back 
and marry Winifred. 

Ho rose, and shovk himself in the wind like a 
dog. The Plan was growing more definite and 
rounded in dis mind each moment. He turned 
his face slowly towards the lights at Whitestrand. 
The estuary epread between lim and them with 
its wide mud-ilats Cold and tired as he was, he 
must make at all apeed for the point where it 
narrowed juto the running stream near Snade 
meadows, Je must swim the river there, with 
what lege lie had left, and cross to the village. 
There was no time to be lost. It was neck or 
nothiug, At all hazards, he must do his best to 
redeh the jun before the doors were slut and 
docked at eleven. 

When he left the spot where he had been 
tossed ashore, his idea for the future was fully 
worked out. He ran along the bank with eager 
haste in the direetion of Whitestrand. Once only 
did he turn and dook behind him. A ship’s light 
gleaned feebly in the offing across the angry 
seu. She was beating up against a headwind to 
eateh the breeze outside towards Lowestoft or 
Yarmouth, 
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WALES AS A GOLD-FLIELD. 


Tooudn gold is well known to be a widely dis- 
tributed metal, being found in vreater or Jess 
abundance in almost every part of the globe, we 
have for so long been accustomed to look upon 
Salifornia, Australia, and the Transvaal as the 
principal countries in which it oceurs in quantity, 
that when the announcement was 
months ago that it existed plentifully within the 
limits of our own island, the etatement was re- 
ceived with some qmount of incredulity. Geolo- 
gists huve for some time heen aware that Wales, 
hike other parts of the United Kingdom, contained 
gold, and mines have from time to time been 
worked, but the fact that they were eventually 
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sbandoned, uaturally led to the inference that no - 


ane: was derived froin them, Henee the dia- 
whet in the recent statement respecting the 
abundance of cold found there. | 
Without pois so far as to say, as some have 
aastumed, that the gold ornaments worn by the 
ancient Britons were manufactured from Welsh 
metal, and that the Romans wrought gold in the 
Principality, i¢ is certain that in the sixteenth 
century Thomas Bushell rented royal mines of 
Charles IL both in Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire; and in 1636 he was permitted to erect a 
mint at Aberystwith, ostensibly for the purpose of 
eoining his Cardiganshire silver. It 1s asserted 
that he lent his sovereign treasure equal to two 
million pounds; and as he only accounted for little 
more than one two-hundredth part of this in silver 
evinage, the probabilities are that he worked up a 
larse amount of gold found in the district; and in 
support of this conjecture it may be mentioned 
that a number of silver and gold coins have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Dolgelly which 
bear the Welsh plume on the obverse, and fre- 
quently in triplicate on the reverse—a symbol 
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which might not only indicate where the coin was 
struck, but might denote that the metal was of 
Welsh origin, just as the letters ‘SS’ on some of 
the silver money of George L signify that the 
metal came from the South Seas during the exist- 
enee of the famous ‘bubble. We are thus forced 
to the almost inevitable conclusion that two cen- 
turies ago gold was worked in the Principality. 
For the past fifty years its existence there has been 
a matter of common knowledge, as in 1844 a paper 
on the subject was read before the British Associa- 
tion ; and since then, various scicntists have dealt 
with the question of Wales as a gold-producing 
district, samples of quartz containing the precious 
metal have been exhibited, and mining has been 
undertaken. Dut hitherto, the bulk of the opera- 
tions have not realised the expectations of their 
promoters, and the majority of them have been 
abandoned. That some of these workings were 
commenced under the most promising auspices, 
and for atime proved profitable, there can be no 
doubt; for itis a fact that between 1860-65, the 
Yigra and Clogan Mine, which is situated in the 
neighbourhood of the recent discoveries, yielded 
some sixty thousand pounds-worth of gold, the 
vreater portion of which was purchased by the 
Bank of England. But, nevertheless, these work- 
ings were eventually closed, though, whether this 
was due to lack of management in the method 
of carrying on the operations, or arose from the 
yield of produce decreasing until it was insuflicient 
to compensate the sharcholders for their outlay, is 
BB MOOL Question, 

With these facts before then, if can hardly be 
wondered that the British public reccived with 
some deuree of hesitancy the announcement made 
a little while azo that in Wales are yold-fields 
exceeding in richness those of Australia. The 
statement, however, appears to have been made 
in all sincerity ; and to Mr Pritchard Morzan, 
ot Dolgelly, a gentleman who has had a long 
connection with golid-mining at the antipodes, 
must be accorded the credit of having made the 
liscovery. he district in which the soid-dy caring 
yuartz has been found is the valley of the Mawdd- 
ach, in that most mountainous of Welsh counties, 
Merionethshire, and is some fifty square miles in 
extent. To tourista it is well known by reason 
of its great picturesqueness. In this locality it 
* stated that hundreds of quartz lodes are crop- 
ping out at the surface, and most of them are 
auriferous. From stone already obtained by Mr 
Morgan and tested, the yield of gold varies from 
about two to six ounces per ton Assuming that 
the quartz contains an average of two ounces per 
ton, it is quite clear that the profits must be 


enormous, because a mine producing only one- 
thirteenth of that quantity has been known to 


pay. In the colony of Victoria there were 
ernshed §76,692 tons of quartz im 1884, and 
§43,251 tons in 188%, the average yield per ton 
of the former being 9 dwts. 21°07 grs.; and of 
the latter, 10 dwts. 1°25 grs. 

lt would thus appear that the Welsh gold-field 
is four times as fruitful as that of Victoria. 
But before we accept this as a definite conclu- 
sion, we must bear in mind that though gold 
exists in many parts of Wales, it occurs in. 
what are Known as ‘bunches ;’ that is, it is not 
evenly distributed, and the quantity of metal 
obtained from one ton of quartz is no guide 
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as to what will be the yield of the next hun- 
dred tons; ,i¢ is quite possible that they may 
be crushed and give practically no return. The 
result of assays of siuall samples of stone from 
various parts of the lode, it is therefore quite 
clear, can give no accurate idea of the general 
yield ; and in large mining operations it is the 
average amount of produce which determines the 
success or failure of the undertaking. Now, as 
to the yield of Welsh mines, in some score of 
which gold has been found in past days. Of 
these workings it is alleged that only five were 
tested on a practical scale, and from them were 
obtained 12,137 tons of mineral, which produced 
14,667 ounces of gold, or an average of an ounce 
and a quarter per ton. As to the prospect of the 
Merionethshire gold-fields, in a paper read by 
Mr T. A. Readwin, F.G.5., at a meeting of the 
Geologists’ Association the other day, he said that 
for gold especially he had assayed more than a 
thousand specimens of mineral from the valley 
of the Mawddach, and only fourteen of them 
gave a negative result. Jn those samples in which 
gold was Found, the amount varied from five 
pennyweights to as many ounces per ton; and 
fe added, that to his own knowledge there were 
fifty places in the district where he could go and 
find gold visible to the naked eye. 

If these figures and statements were reHed upon 
alone, what a vast amount of wealth we should 
naturally be Jed to conclude Jay buried in. the 
Welsh hills—iifty square miles of gold-bearing 
quartz !—aud that at a time when we hear com- 
plaints of trade depression and Jow wages on 
every hand. With such extensive riches in our 
own land, why, we ure inclined to ask, should 
so creat a proportion of our working-class popu- 
lation be compelled to emigrate, and why such 
complaining in our streets? Should not the 
obtaining of this golden treasure in the Princi- 
pality afford ciployment to many of those who 
daily leave our shores to carn their livelihood on 
foreign soil? Stay; let us not ton readily accept 
golden prospects! We must remember that some 
two decades ago large sums were expended in 
gold-mining in the very valley in which so much 
wealth is now said to lie. There was plenty of 
quartz, the assuys of which gave yields of gold 
exceeding the average of some of the best paying 
mines in Australia and America. Everything 
pointed to success; but, alas, the assays proved 
quite delusive, and the brilliant hopes which had 
been indulged in respecting the future of Wales 
were ruthlessly shattered, for the whole thing 
turned out a complete failure. It was one more 
of those gloomy chapters so abundant in the 
history of gold-mining, and which we find fur- 
nished by countries where experience has proved, 
much more certainly than it has in the Princi- 
pality at present, that gold exists in quantities 
which will pay for working it. We know that 
there is abundance of the precious metal in the 
Transvaal, and large amounts of it are found in 
Queensland ; but in each country may be pointed 
out mines which were commenced with the moat 
pronusing prospects and ended in failure. 

Xf course, we know that nothing is more un- 
certain than prospecting for the valuable metals, 
for instances of this we have had times out of 
number in the gold-digging history of California, 
Australia, and other countries A person may 
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find gold, but in insufficient quantfty to yield a 
remunerative return for the outPay, and after 
working for a time he abandorg the task. A 
short distance away another indigidual may strike 
a lode which leads to a spee@y fortune. It is 
just possible, therefore, that thongh the valley 
of the Mawddach has been more than onee pros- 

ected for cold, but without any ultimate benefit, 
Mr Morgan may have had the good luck to find 
lodes whose existence has hitherto been unknown 
and whose yield of gold may pay for the working. 

Within recent years, improvements have been 
effected in the methods adopted for extracting 
the precious metal from the ore, and it may hap- 
pen that--notwithstanding the previous failures 
of the Welsh gold-field—should Mr Morgan’s esti- 
mate of the average yield of metal per ton fall 
far short of his anticipations, these improvements 
may make all the difference between sucecss and 
the reverse ; for nowadays, as we have already 
shown, it is quite possible to derive a profit from 
a mine which produces only three pennyweights 
of gold to the ton. As Mr Morgan caleulates that 
he will obtain an average yield of two ounces 
per ton, an ample marcin is left for contingencies. 
Aud Mr Morgan is not the only gentleman who 
entertains sanguine Views as to the future of gold- 
mining in the Principality. Mr Bereer Spence, 
the well-known metallurvist, has procured and 
assayed samples of the ore from an area of twenty- 
five to thirty square miles, and the result is such 
that he sces no reason to doubt that, if the lodes 
are worked systematically and scientifically, the 
district may become one of the most important 
of its kind in the world, and give employment 
toa vreat number of people. Again, Mr Readwin. 
in the paper already alluded to says: ‘Allow me 
to express my great regret that the public have 
got into such a state of unrest about Welsh gold, 
and that so much rubbish has got into the news- 
papers thereupon. Of course, some people are 
more sagacious than others, and can see through a 
mountain as casily as spiritualists do, and can 
study a difheult district right well im a couple 
of hours or thereabouts, and report accordingly. 
But netwithstanding recent exaggerations as to 
the gold at Gwynftynydd, there certainly exists 
plenty of it; and 1 Delieve that oll Yigra 
and Clovan, the Prince of Wales, Cefneoch, 
Bernllwydd, Cefudenddwr, and other mines, are 
destined in the near future to yicld on large 
quantities nearly an ounce of gold to the ton of 
mineral’ Opinions from gentlemen of so high 
standing are entitled to every consideration, and 
none will Le found to hope other than that their 
expertations may be realised to the full. Should 
their anticipations be verified, Mr Morgai’s dis- 
covery will become of national importance ; for 
not only may we expect an immense revival of 
trade and contentment among the working classes, 
but he has promised, after providing for the 
wants of himaclf and family, to devote the surplus 
profits to the reduction of that burden on the 
state, the decreasing of which has proved such a 
bugbear to so many of our chancellors of the 
exchequer—the national debt. 

Gold-fields have ever had an attraction for the 
human race, and signs are not wanting that the 
usual ‘gold-fever’ is setting in in Wales; but 
notwithstanding the rosy views which some are 
inclined to take, it would be well to remember 
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the past history of the Principality in this respect, 


and wait unt&! the success of the new discovery 
is assured, beYore old mines are reopened and 
capital is sunk Ym boring the Welsh hills for what 
may prove only @-phantom. 






IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES, 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


By Tuomas Sr hk. Hak. 
CHAPTER L-—-TICKED UP AT SEA, 


A WIGHT sailing-boat, with a young seaman i: 
the stern, glided from behind a screen of rocks 
which formed the projecting angle of a tall cliff. 
A small black object immediately in the boat’s 
courae—an object that was sometimes hidden by 
the: intervening waves---had attracted the sailor’s 
attention ; he was steering directly for the spot ; 
and his sunburnt, muscular arm, bared to the 
elbow, was outstretched, ready for the plunge 
as he passed. Weather-beaten and broad-shoul- 
dered, this seaman had a slightly foreign appear- 
ance-~something of the Dutchman in his square 
features; and yet it was a kindly face, though 
the mouth was a shade severe, and the eyes semi- 
savage in expression, dark, and searching as a 
heron’s. It became apparent, before the boat 
was alongside, that the object was only a black 
bottle ; but the sailor presently had it in his 
grasp, und was examining it with a puzzled look. 
It was seemingly empty, but tightly corked. He 
held it up between the dazzling sunlight and his 
keen bright eyes. No—not empty; something 
nolid and: opaque, like folis of paper, became 
visible in dark outline. He instantly knocked 
off the neck with his clasp-knife, and slowly 
drew out a parchment seroll. Jt was perfectly 
dry. The centre was tied round with a piece 
of tarred twine, and a rough seal secured cach 
end, Tnrning it about with curiosity, the sailor 
noticed, written across the seroll in quaint char- 
actera : §Cora Norland, Southsea Lay, iid! 

He looked intently scawurd, as if for some 
clue, and then again at the seroll. ‘Why, it’s— 
aurely it must be—Abel Honywood’s handwriting. 
His ship is lost, and he’---the sailor glanced about 
despairingly—'can he be drowned?’ In his excite- 
ment he placed his hand upon the string, as if 
to loosen it; but he stopped abruptly. ‘No; 
Max Von Rotin; it’s not addressed to you.” He 
apoke to himself persuasively. ‘It’s to Cora 

orland. Deliver it into her own pretty hands, 
and without delay, as in duty bound.’ 

No sooner said, than he placed the scroll in 
his breast-pocket, buttoned his pea-jacket empha- 
tically round his broad chest, and then began 
to alter hia course. He stecred at an angle to 
seaward against wind and tide, and then again 
changed the direction, tacking with great dex- 
terity towards the cliff; and his boat cut through 
the water with such a bend, now on its star- 
board, and now on its Jarboard side, that it 
appeared in imminent danger of being capsized. 


n less than an hour’s time, for the tide pre-. 


sently began to turn, Max Von Roiin came in 
sight of a small sandy bay.. A town of consid- 
erable extent stood in the background ; and on 


the cliff under which he was passing, there were 
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several handsome villas; some of them had irre- 
gular flights of steps cut in the limestone which 
ed from gardens down to the beach. At the 
other end of the bay there was a harbour with 
a lighthouse on the jetty outside. The harbour 
was crowded with craft of all shapes and sizes ; 
and the sailor, although keeping on his tacking 
course, was evidently steering for the entrance 
to this port, 

There was something decidedly picturesque 
about the little bay, with its numerous fishing- 
boats lying high and dry upon the sand—boats 
newly painted, and boats from which all vestige 
vf paint had been effaced by time and tide ; 
and there was comething cheering in the sight 
of children romping about on the beach, where 
their laughter found an accompaniment in every 
wave that broke at their feet. But could this 
be the saiJor’s only reason for gazing so intently 
towards the shore? This sandy bay had been 
his playground in boyhood; was that why he 
looked so lovingly towards it now ? 

Along the sand, at the cdve of the waves, a 
young girl was advancing slowly towards the 
elif. She apparently took no notice of Max 
Von Roiin’s lioat she was too occupied with 
her own reflections for that. But she sometimes 


stopped to trace figures on the sand. Could 
bhe be unaware of the boat’s proximity? No 


skiff ever laboured harder to attract attention. 
It was running headlong towards the shore, as 
if bent upon Janding its oecupant at the girl's 
fect. But suddenly, with a flutter of the sail, 
it altered its track, and turned directly seaward, 
as though driven away by despair. 

When the sailor had reached the entrance to 
the harbour, he looked back. There was the 
girl standing on a flight of steps which Jed to 
one of the villas; she was watching the boat: 
nothing could be more evident to the keen-sizhted 
seaman, But next moment the boat had run 
into the harbour, and the jetty intervening, hid 
the figure from sight. 

The boat approached a bulky ship lying along- 
side the quay—one of that ancient type of wooden 
eraft which have traded between England and 
the ports of the North Sea for centuries past. 
A little old mariner, with a wrinkled face and 
small twinkling eyes, walked up and down the 
broad deck. He was enveloped in a thick rough 
jacket—-though it was a bright summer day— 
and he wore a fur cap, which was pulled down 
over iis forehead until it almost touched his 
thick white eyebrows. He leaned over the bul- 
wark as the sailer’s boat approached, and looked 
down, ‘Why, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer, my 
lad 2? 

The sailor attached his boat to the ship's side 
and began to climb up the rope-ladder. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind: I've business with—with Mr 
Norland. It won't bear delay. So, captain, I’ve 
come back.’ 

The captain took another turn up and down » 
the planks; then he stopped, beckoned to the . 
sailor, and went below. ‘Max Von Roiin,’ said — 
he, seating himself at the head of a long table 
in the centre of his cabin, ‘sit down.’ 

The cabin, like many on board these vessels, 
closely resembled the cosy bar-parlour of an 
old inn. The sides and ceiling were panelled - 
with polished oaken boards. Max Von Roiin | 
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sat down on the locker between two round 
windows, like staring eyes, facing a horse-hair 
sofa which filled up a recese, and waited in 
silence for the mariner to speak. The captain 
lit a huge meerschaum pipe, a pipe with a long 
wooden stem and a green silken tassel, and after 
one or two vigorous whiffs—‘ Max,’ said he, ‘I’m 
a man of few words. It’s about Cora Norland— 
isn’t it?’ 

Max Von Roitin, who was staring up at the 
skylight, where a large brass compass was hanging 
like a lamp, made no reply; he knit his brow 
and folded his arms defiantly. 

The captain looked at him with a keen and 
severe eye. ‘Don’t forget, Max, that I’m your 
captain.’ 

The sailor's expression softened. ‘I beg your 
ete Captain Satchell. But am I, because 

’m mate on board your ship, bound to answer 
that question ?’ 

‘No,’ said the captain 
think, my lad, that I as 
—by no means 

Max Von Roiin’s manner changed. ‘You’re 
right, captain, said he with frankness, ‘Why 
shouldn't I tell you? It w# about Cora Nor- 
land.’ 

‘Ah! TI thought nothing else could ’a brought 
you back,’ said the captain, winking at the bowl 
of his meerschaum.—' Now, look here, Max,’ he 
continued, ‘You take my advice; get back into 
your boat. The tide’s on the turn, but the wind’s 
to leeward, Ain't it?’ 

The young sailor looked perplexed. 
to Mr Norland’s ?’ 

‘No; not one step. You7’ll get into trouble, 
Von Roiin, if you do. You must know—or ought 
—that Mr Norland means to marry his daughter 
to Stephen Walsh. He’s a centleman’ 

‘That’s a matter of opinion,’ interrupted Von 
Roiin. 

‘A gentleman, Max, by birth. And he’s rich 
enough, added the captain, ‘to keep his yacht. 
He loves the girl ’—— 

‘Loves Cora Norland 4 
money.’ 

Captain Satchell stamped his foot impatiently. 
‘What business is that of yours? What I wish 
to convey is this,’ he said with emphasis: ‘you 
might as well ask Mr Norland for the full-moon 
as ask him to let you marry his daughter.— 
Now, do you understand?’ And the captain blew 
great putts of smoke from his lips, which alinost 
hid him from sight. 

A flash of passion shot from Max Von Roiin’s 
dark eyes. ‘Did I even hint that 1 had any in- 
tention of asking Mr Norland for his daughter ?’ 

The wrinkles on the captain’s face, as the cloud 

dispersed, gathered in laughter about his mouth. 
‘You’re mighty mysterious,’ said he. 
_ The young sailor slowly unbuttoned his pea- 
jacket, took the scroll from his pocket, and handed 
it to the captain. ‘This,’ maa he, ‘is what has 
brought me back ;’ and he explained how it had 
come into his possession. 

‘Ay,’ said the captain, after carefully examining 
the superscription, ‘that’s Abel Honywood’s hand- 
writing sure enough! What can this be about ?’ 

: Max Von Roiin, after a thoughtful pause, said : 
He loved Cora Norland. You knew that?’ 
‘Ay; but she never cared for him.’ 
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‘Did she—does she even now—care for any 
one?’ said Max Von Roiin meditatifely. 

Captain Satchell handed him “Yack the scroll, 
‘Take it to her; perhaps it’s talisman ;’ and 
he looked keenly into the young sailor's face. 

Von Roiin made no reply. He stepped quickly 
towards the cabin door. As he went out, he 
glanced back. The captain was puffing thought- 
fully at his pipe and looking vacantly through 
the cabin window. There were tears in his eyes. 

‘He’s thinking of Abel Honywood,’ said the 
young man as he leaped ashore. 

Max Von Roiin hastened across the bay, at the 
edge of the sea, towards Mr Norland’s villa ; and 
as he went along, the impress of little heels and 
soles on the sand reminded him—if that were 
needed—of the pretty figure he had scen there 
half an hour ago. A resolute, almost dogged 
expression came into his face; he loved Cora 
Norland passionately, and he was determined to 
make her his wife. 

He was conscious of great obstacles: they 
would have disheartened most men. Mr Norland 
was a wealthy shipowner; and Max Von Koiin, 
although qualified for taking the command of a 
vessel, had only a distant prospect of getting pro- 
moted. In the meantime his rich rival, Stephen 
Walsh, was constantly cruising in these waters. 
His yacht, with the flag fluttering at the mast- 
head, was lyiny in the harbour to-day ; and Max 
Von Roiin made no doubt that the owner of this 
little craft was up at the villa, and probably 
eourting the girl whose very footprints along 
the sandy bay he could not look upon without 
emotion. 

Suddenly the young sailor stopped. At his 
fect, traced in the sand, was the simple word 
‘Cora’ It was the word which filled his heart, 
and he looked at it long and dreamily. Itad she 
not written it there while he was tacking towards 
the harbour? It was as though the waves had 
whispered to her that her name was on his i 
And yet she had not looked up or given him the 
slightest sign that his presence was known to her. 
She had let him pass by unnoticed. Had she 
feared that a glance would bring his boat too near 
the beach? He gazed intently at the word, as if 
he thought that this simple action on the girl’s 
pu contained some hidden meaning ; and while 
1¢ gazed, a wave came dancing over other waves 
and broke noisily upon the sands, Next moment 
the word ‘Cora’ was blotted out. 

On the terrace, in front of the villa, stood Cora 
Norland. The red glow of sunset, reflected over 
a wide area of sea and sky, lit up her fave. 
Her eyes were turned with intense interest 
towards Max Von Koiin. She had seen him 
stop opposite her name and stare at it until the 
wave came and washed it away; and now she 
saw him mounting the rugged steps in the cliff 
which led through a gateway into the grounds. 
A generous impulse seized her. She had behaved 
rudely to the young sailor; she had turned her 
back upon him when he came towards the shore 
in his boat. Cora stepped forward, opened the 

ate and held out her hand, and said: ‘Am I 
Fonived ? 7 

Max Von Roiin looked pers into her 
face; but he took the hand without hesitation. | 
Was a prettier or softer hand, he thought, ever 
placed in a rough sunburnt hand like his? 
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‘I saw your boat, said th girl, ‘though I heard bad newsa—at least, I’m afraid it’s bad:; 
oretended I Gidn’t. I was angry ;’ and she knit something tells me it must be. Will you open 
er pretty brdy and flashed her brown eyes at this and see?’ 

him pitilessly. \She had never seemed to him so — ‘What's it all about?’ He took the scroll from 
beantiful. She Wnight knit her brow and flash her somewhat rouzhly. ‘Dear me!’ he cried, 
her eyes as often as it pleased her, if she would | suddenly starting up from his seat; ‘it’s from 







only Juve him! : Honywood.’ 
All that Mux Von Roun could answer was ‘Yes, father, That’s what Max Von Koiin 
‘Angry, Cora, with me ?’ says.” And she told him low the young sailor 


‘Yes. You have not been to see us since th — had pee up the scroll and brought it to her. 
oadstur came into port. Haven't you been her ‘Wall you open it?’ 
nearly a week 7’ The shipowner scarcely needed asking. He 
‘Five days, We have becn so busy unloading.’ hastily aol a penknife from his desk, cut the 
Cora emailed ineredulously, ‘You found tin: string and broke the seals; then he flattened out 
for a sail this afternoon,’ the scroll and began to read. Cora stood by, with 
‘To was poine to Shingle Point.’ clasped hands, looking over his shoulder. 
“Then why,’ was Cora natural question—‘why ‘When these lines reach you, dear Miss Cora, 
have you come back 7? ¥eshall be no more; for J will never part with 
Max Von Roun Jooked at her earnestly and ; this letter, which ] am now writing to vou, while 
sald: ‘To see you, there is lepe. Jo am naturally superstitious, as 
The colour spread over Cora’a checks, and she} you know ; and L’ve got a terrible presentiment 
bent her head. Was the girl a coquette, thought; that this is to We my last voyage; so I] take up 
the sailor, or was this a genuine expression of | my pen in order to confess something that I can 
emibarrassinent ? fe bad known her since child- j never tell you by word of mouth. Ll love vou 
hood ; he had been her playmate in days gone | I love you—indeed, 1 do—as no one ever loved. 
by upon the sands of Senthsea Bay. As her! Do vou Jove me?—-No, But you would, mark 
puzzling ways had distressed him then, so they , my words, had I steered safely into Southsea Bay. 
distressed him now. L Aud Lwill now state, briefly, why J believe this. 
‘Something strange, said he, Shas happened. | When J reached Rotterdam, I found a letter from 
News has come-~at dast---from Captain tony- fa firm of lawyers at Riga. From this letter I 
wood? Aud Max Von Roiimn, while handing her! learnt that my old godfather, the Russian officer, 
the scroll, told her how he had chanced tu come] had been killed at Plevna, and that I was his 
by it. (heir; and that if To went to the Bank at Rotter- 
Cora’s face became troubled, She looked up! dam, J should find a parcel addressed to ime by 
and said in oan unsteady voice: (Do you think j him. This parcel, as 7 discovered upon opening 
his ship the Gore is really lost ¢’ it, contained a small tin bos; and in this bax 
Max Von Roun bowed his lead. Yes; PT fear; J found a marnifiesnt diamond, oval in shape, 
that Abel Honywoud and all his erew are! and as big ae a tdit walnut, Ao document, 
drowned,’ Spaced beneath it in the box, informed me how 
The viel turned the seroll ever in ber fingors | jt came into my godfather’s possession, It was 
{ 
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hesitatingly., ‘TD dread to open it,’ said she, ima’ given to bim by a Russian princess whose lite he 
hushed voice. ‘2 will take it to father; be shall’ had saved: and she had told him that there 
break the seals And Cora ran across the terrace! was a trolition in her family that he who owned 
and disappeared through an open side-door, it could never fail to win the heart of the woman 
Max Von Roun sat down upon a garden-bench | he loved. Angel Honxywoop,’ 
to awall Cora’s return. ! Vhat was all. Phere was 10 message to Mr 
Mr Norlund, whe was writing at his desk, | Norland, to whom the Cera belonged. The letter 
looked up with surprise as Cora entered the study. | was evidently written, as it implicd, before any 
The yirl stopped, out of breath, at the door, She | actual warning of danger had reached the captain. 
had jorgotten in her haste that her father had | When the fatality oecurred, there conld have been 
given strict orders that when at work he should | no time—at least so the shipowner conjectured— 
never be disturbed, ‘Run away—J ‘mn. busy,’ said | for composing such a neat letter as this was, 
he, and went on writing. i 6 .§The Cera is lost? said he confidently. ‘This 
The shipowner had a stern fave; and at a} removes all doubt. They're all drowned, Poor 
first glauce, one would have pronounced him aj fellows!’ His face became deeply careworn. He 
character resentful when contradicted. He had | began to pace up and down the study, as though 
an iron will—an enersy and purpose that made! he were on board ship; and the expression in his 
him feared. Such men often conceal a fine heart, | keen gray eyes suggested a visiou of breakers 
through a morbid dishke to sentiment, by their! ahead. The Jetter had dropped from his hand 
blunt manner. Mr Norland belonged to this type; upon the floor. Cora picked it up without a 
He had begun life as a common sailor; but he: word. She understood her father. Mis thoughts 
had early become captain aud part proprietor of a; were far away with a deomed ship, out in the 
brig. He now owned—alter nearly fifty years of | storm, where the planks strained and creaked and 
hard work—a little feet, which traded between | the wind whistled in the rigeing ; where the 
Southsea Bay, Holland, and the north-west coast: waves rolled high, flinging clouds ef spray into 
of I'ranve. ithe brave faces of desperate seamen! For Mr 
‘Are you very busy ?’ | | Norland knew from experience what it was to 
Avgain Mr Norland looked up; this time he: suffer shipwreck, and the news of any eatas- 
threw down his pen angrily and leaned back in / trophe at sea always roused his sympathy. He 
hhis chair. ‘What’s amiss?’ was a sailor to the backbone. 
Cora’s face waa flushed and agitated. ‘I’ve| Cora went out, leaving her father to ‘pace the 
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deck,’ as she called it, and hurried to rejoin Max 
Von Roiin. As she came out upon the terrace 
she saw that he was not alone; seated on the 
gate, with his arms folded somewhat defiantly, 
was a young man in yachting costume. He hada 
handsome enough face and oa fine athletic appear- 
ance; but there was an expression in his eyes, 
an evident distaste to look at any one steadfastly, 
that had the effect of prejudicing many against 
him. 

‘You look distressed, Miss Norland.’ He sprang 
from the gate and stepped forward to greet her. 
‘No bad news, I hope ?’ 

Cora glanced at Von Roiin. He was seated on 
the bench with his hands plunged into the pockets 
of his rough pea-jacket. 

‘Haven't you told Mr Walsh ?? 

‘No,’ said the sailor shortly. 

‘He merely mentioned,’ said Walsh, ‘that von 
had gone indoors to speak to your father.—Max 
Von Roiin, the young fellow added with a laugh, 
‘takes after his captain, He’s a man of few 
words.—Ain’t you, Max ?? 

Von Roiin flashed an anery clance 
speaker, §There are some men,’ said he, 
would not talk to at all, if 1 had the 
And he got up, as thouzh to take his leave. 

‘You are not going?’ said Cora, ‘Stay a 
moment. JT want to show this to you--this letter 
from poor Abel Honywood. You brought it to 
me; and it is only fair—for I’ve no wish to 
keep the contents a secret—that you should be 
among the first to read it? So saying, she handed 
him the seroll, and they sat down side by side on 
the bench. 

‘Read if aloud’ added Cora in an earnest 
voiee ; §I wish Mr Walsh to hear it too.’ 

Stephen Walsh resumed his place on the little 
three-bar gate. He looked sumewhat disconcerted ; 
and although he again folded his arms, there was 
no longer the same air of assurance in his manner, 
‘What is this about Abel Honywood 2’ asked he. 

‘Listen, replied Cora. ‘This letter will ex- 
plain.’ 


at the 
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TO THE BOTTOM OF THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


Ir was on a fine warm afternoon in July when 
my friend and 1 reached Dover, armed with the 
hichly valued authority to pay a visit to the 
Channel Tunnel works on the following morning. 
The weather had been decidedly sultry, and Lon- 
don, as usual, was unpleasantly close and stuffy, so 
that the prospect of a couple of days of sea-air 
was in every way welcome; but when it also 
included the prospect of an adventure such as we 
were about to undertake, our feelings as geologists 
Were particularly pleasing and happy ones. 
Having fixed on our hotel, we sauntered on 
to the Admiralty Pier to watch the landing 
of passengers from the mail-packet which was 
rapidly approaching from Calais. Soon she came 
alongside, and with remarkable promptitude was 
secured and her passengers landed ; indeed, there 
18 perhaps no place in the world where such 
rapid transits of passengers and their effects take 
Place as'on this through-contjnental route. On 
this fine afternoon all was cheerful and bright, 
far different from what we had often seen, when 


TO THE BOTTOM OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
the boats could hardly get to their fanding-stage, 


[show that there were still four of 
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when not a dry plank could be rien, and when 
the unfortunate passengers had’ undergone an 
hour, or perhaps two, of as nast} a bit of tossing 
about as can be found round dur coasts. As we 
watched the two trains slowly move off the pier 
Londonwards, we thought to ourselves, what will 
be the result if ever this Tunnel is completed 2 
Will it draw two nations into closer unity, or will 
it give rise to unnecessary alarms and mistrust ? 
Will it do away altogether with the splendid mail- 
packets which put to sea in weather that would 
almost wreck a rather less powerful boat? Or 
will it, after all, be such an unpleasant idea to 
travel twenty-six miles under the bed of the sca 
in a narrow tube, that most passengers will pre- 
fer the packet and fresh air in spite of sea- 
sickness ? 

After dinner we had a look round the town. 
Dover is always interesting with its pier and har- 
bour, castle and heights. The Romans discovered 
the value of the site of Dover Castle, as the 
remains of their old pharos testify. No doubt 
we took the hint and built the castle close by. 
It is well worth a visit with its towers and 
armoury.—But wo must return to our hotel, for 
we havea — 1 day’s work before us to-morrow. 

Next m ring we were up with the lark ; and 
after breakfast, proceeded to the station and pre 
sented one of our letters of introduction, which 
produced for us «@ courteous request to wait a 
short time whilst an engine was being got ready 
to take us to the workings, if we did not object to 
that mode of travelling. Of course we did not, 
for there is nothing we enjoy better than travelling 
in this way, provided the weather be fine In a 
few minutes our envine came up, and we mounted, 
and were soon off. As the works are situated on 
the Folkestone side of the celebrated Shakespeare 
Cliff, we had to go through the Jong tunnel which 
pierces it. The effect was most weird ; we were 
in total darkness, whilst the roar of noise was 80 
ereat that To could not make my friend hear, 
although I shouted as loudly as I could. Pre- 
sently, the engine-driver—in order to produce a 
startling effect, I suppose—opened the stoke-hole 
door, and the lurid glare was just enough to 
us on the 
envine. All around us was inky black ; whilst 
we four looked more like demons than men as we 
stood in the fierce glow of the engine’s fire. Once 
more we were in the light of day and running at 
a fine rate; but this did not last, as we were 
nearing our destination, where we soon pulled 
up, and descended, wishing our ‘coachmen’ good- 
day. 

Between the railway and the sea we observed a 
great quantity of chalky rubble, various machinery, 
and a hut or two. This was evidently an.external 
view of the Channel Tunnel. As we walked 
towards what seemed to be the headquarters, a 
man came forward, to whom we gave our other 
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a a - Seite t Sesh, a | . : 
—‘Why not?’ we replied—We had our usual 
tweed suits on, and did not imagine what we were 
in for.—‘ Well, if you do, you’ll never be able to 
wear them clothes again,’ said our new friend.— 
‘What can we do, then?’ we asked.—‘ Follow 
me,’ was all the answer we got; so we obeyed, | 
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and went info one of the huts, where our guide | 







who was to beLopened a large box, from which he’ 
took some mitkers’ clothes, some broad-brimmed 
hats, and some wary big india-rubber jack-boots. 
In these formidable but useful garments we 
arrayed ourselves ; and when our toilet was com- 
lete, I do uot think even our parents would have 
known us, Having fixed a candle into cach of 
our hats, we began onr exploration by entering 
a comparatively insiynificaut-looking hole, which 
sloped gently downwards for a little way, when 
we, by turning a bend, lost sight of daylight and | 
began to look around us. We found that we were | 
tramping in Indian file along an exceedingly | 
dirty sort of passage, upon the bottom of which ! 
was laid a rongh railway, on which the litth 
trucks ran which brought the excavated chalk 
from the head of the boring. Presently, we 
stopped for a moment, and our guide told us we 
were coming toa wet spot; and sure enough we 
were. It was one of those fissures in the chalk 
which act as a sort of underground watercourse, 
and throngh this the water was streaming ; not 
the sea-water, but the natural water which is 
always held by the chalk as a sort of natural reser- 
voir and which forms the sources of our south- 
country water-supply. This water mixing with 
the finely ground chalk from the boring-machine, 
formed an oozy mud, through which we waded 
till we came to the end of our journey, where the 
drill stood against the heading, although, unfortu- | 
nately, it} was not then at work. As we stood there, | 
neither of us uttercd a word, and the intense still-— 
ness was only broken by the dripping of the water 
from the roof of the tunnel Our tallow-candles 
hed a dim light around us, and we began to | 
realise that we were at the end of a narrow passage | 
deep down in the sulid, or, to be correct, rather | 
soft, lower chalk, but not quite bencath the sea. 
~ ng picked up a piece of chalk from the face 
of the Vending and a nodule of iron pyrites, which 
glistened like vold in the rays of our ‘dips,’ we 
retraced our sloppy steps, and once more emerged 
into the light of day, after half an hour's walk in | 
the heart of the chalk. 
We then appreciated the value of the miners’ 
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Walnsey Cross ; and Valentia Lodge, the country- 
seat of Captain Milne Escott, lies westward across 
the wilderness we call the Heath a good three 
miles, 

The month when my story opens was that 
of February Fill-dike, and it was justifying its 
name, Of storms we seemed to have a cease- 
less succession. Heavy rains and high winds had 
been for several weeks the prevailing meteoro- 
logical conditions, Alice—my younger sister— 
and I were prisoners within doors; and we should 
have found time drag more heavily than it did 
but for the presence of Val. An only brother is 
always a girl’s hero, and Val was ours. In age he 
came between us, and his proper place at this 
But he had met 
with an accident at Christmas, and was only just 
convalescent. Hence, his holidays had already 
lasted in excess a full fortnight of the working 
term. As perhaps Val may read this, I will 
be candid, and add that there were scasons when, 
owing to his teasing, we heartily wished him 
back in the Midlands. The Tuesday on which 
ee announced his urgent summons to Ferris 
Jourt was, however, not one of those occasions. 
Boreas was doing his best to bring the house 
about our ears. We could not possibly go out 
in the tempest. We were not ultra-enthusiastic 
readers; and fancy-work was ever Alice’s beéte 
noire: therefore, we must have settled into tame 
subjection to ennui but for Val. It was his 
business, as he put it, to make things lively ; 
and he did. 

I had ventured to demur to papa’s goin. 
Surely it was my place to care for him as mammiat 
would have done had she lived, and his health 
had troubled me of late, thoughtless as I too 
frequently was, 

‘It is a dreadfully rough day, 
‘Cannot Sir Hugo Ferris wait? It is such a 
distance, too, to Ferris Court; and all across 
country, You can’t reach the place readily by 
rail? 

‘No; [wish that I could, papa answered, ‘§ But 
the journey is quite imperative. Sir Hugo is 
one of our best patrons. He telegraphs that his 


apa,’ I said. 


costumes, for we were wet through with iey-cold | departure for Algiers is fixed definitely for Thurs- 
water, and our boots were filled with chalky | day—an alteration of a week in his arrangements ; 
mud; so we had a swim in the now tepid sea, nd |] have urgent matters to discuss with him. 
and once more resumed our norinal clothing. A He insists—foolishly, but I cannot help it--on 
delightful though terribly hot walk along that! negotiating with the principal ; he will have none 
wild and land-slipped coast soon brought us to! of Mr Bellews.’ [ suppose my face was visibly 
Folkestone, whence we returned to Dover by | lengthening, for before 1 could reply, papa added : 


train, having enjoyed the privilege of a walk to! 
the bottom of the Channel Tunne 


A CHANCE CHECKMATE, 


Turner years ago Io owas a yirl f sixteen, | 
unemancipated from the schoolroom. My father | 
was—and is—banker at Siston. The town lies in 
a valley, and by a great many people is thought 


Heenan & Having a kinsman whom he can 
thoroughly trust as acting manager, papa these 


many years since has abandoned the Red House 
in Siston Broadway, and resided at the Manor, 
Walnsey. This is, however, twelve miles from 
his place of business—eight by rail added to four 
by road. The Manor has one other drawback—it ! 
stands in a very isolated situation. Our nearest i 
neighbours are our namesakes, the Escotts of| 


—‘ Don’t look so glum about it, Maggie. You’ll 


‘be quite safe here in charge of Mra Climber, our 


new housekeeper. I am convinced that, after 
many changes and mishaps, we have secured a 
treasure. I say this because it is uncertain if I 
shall return to-night.’ : 

‘Not return to-night !’ I echoed helplessly. 

‘No, he said. ‘I bave decided to take the 
horses the whole way; and as the roads are in 
a bad state, Spence will put the cattle up in the 
village and then drive me back the next morning, 
I shall be sure of comfortable quarters at Ferris 
Court.’ 

‘Is it quite—safe 7?’ I asked. 

‘For me, do you mean ?? 

No-o; for us, This house is so lonely, and 
it is known that there are mamma's jewels—and 
the pictures—and the plate.’ 
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Papa scoffed at my fears. ‘We are too far from 
the track of the light-fingered prowler to receive 
his attentions,’ he answered. 

But it was an error. 

Ever since that day, I have had a lurking belief 
in presentiments. I know very well that the 
confession will cause some superior persons, forti- 
fied in the lines of a sane common-sense, to smile 
with pity at my girlish weakness. I am some- 
what disposed to smile with them; and yet it is 
not more certain that a plot existed to rifle the 
Manor, than that hour by hour after papa had 
gone I grew more and more vaguely but genuinely 
uneasy. I said nothing to either Val or Alice. 
What was there to say? Nor to Mrs Climber. 
Somehow, I had not taken to the fresh arrival 
so warmly as the others. I did not dispute that 
her recommendations were first-class; that her 
demeanour to each of us was precisely what it 
should be—neither over-cdeferential nor too fami- 
liar; that she was a skilled house-mistress and 
a paragon of order. Nevertheless, I had con- 
sciously frowned when papa praised her; and I 
was in no hurry to take her into confidence when 
a nameless oppression weighed upon my spirits. 
Alice had discovered my lack of enthusiasm long 
ago, and insisted that I was prejudiced because 
Mrs Climber was foreign-looking, and had an 
affected way of putting up an cyeglass, which, 
in the opinion of Val and myself, was totally 
useless to her. I allowed Alice to think as she 
pleased ; the fact remained, that hitherto I was 
unconquered, and that Mrs Climber knew it. 

Dusk thickened at last, and we had the approval 
of our consciences in closing blinds and drawing 
curtains to, and shutting out by every recognised 
expedient the driving cloud-rack, the desolate 
landscape, and the constant a drip of the com- 
plaining trees. And then Val accepted a stray 
challenge—mine or Alice’s, I cannot now be sure ; 
the point is immaterial—and proceeded, with a 
flow of boyish eloquence which promised well 
for his intended future at the bar, to vindicate 
his latest hobby, the science of graphiology. He 
had a notable little collection of autographs and 
specimens of caligraphy which he ruminaged out 
of his hoard of treasures; and upon these he 
descanted with all the dogmatism of the professor 
and all the fervour of the disciple. As he was 
pointing out to half-sceptical critics and Isteners 
an alleged resemblance between traits in the 
historical character of the Duke of Wellington 
and features in the great warrior’s handwriting, 
he was interrupted. To the surprise of each of 
us, we heard the rumble of approaching wheels 
on the soaked avenue without. 

‘Can papa be back, after all, and as carly as 
this?’ Alice cried. 

‘Not he. That isn’t our carriage, It’s a 
brougham certainly ; but Spence isn’t driving it— 
the rattle’s different,’ Val answered, at the end 
of a short pause. 

‘Then who can it be?’ I said with wonder 
and a recrudescence of anxiety. 

_ Val crossed to the window and caught ques- 
tion and reply of visitor and coachman. 

‘Is this the place?’ inquired the former. 

“Yes; this be Mr Escott’s o’ t’ Manor, Walneey,’ 
returned the latter, 

Clang went the hall bell; and in another half- 
minute, Josepha, our butler, looking anything but 
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pleased at the interference with hs session of 
enjoyment in the kitchen, opened our door and 
ponderously announced : ‘Mr Lidlaw.’ | 

The name was entirely unkrown to wie, as 
also the purport and occasionrof the call. I 
debated for a second whether I should send Alice 
in search of Mrs Climber--who was, I believed, 
writing in her own room—or whether I should 
myself assume the responsibility of confronting 
the stranger. This question was decided for me. 
On the heels of the domestic advanced Mr 
Lidlaw ; he, at least, appeared to have no doubts 
as to the course to foll Under-sized, middle- 
aved, clean-shaven, gray—this is the best and 
fullest description which I could have given at 
the moment of the easy-going intruder, and it 
will suffice for my narrative. 

‘Ah, three of you!’ he said. ‘My old friend’s 
daughters and son, I presume? 1 wasn’t aware 
he was so favoured,’ 

The human voice is a wonderful instrument. 
In one case, it shall of itself convey suspicion ; 
in another, reassurance. It was the latter here. 
A tyrannical imagination had painted before my 
mental vision with swift brush the portrait of a 
dangerous conspirator. The living enigma spoke, 
and however puzzling and mysterious his presence 
continued to be, my courage revived. The cir- 
cumstance is as I state; the explanation I leave 
to others. 

‘My naine is Escott; this is my brother—and 
my sister, I stammeringly answered. ‘But who 
—to what do we owe?’ I was a pitifully 
poor inguisitor. Before I had framed my query, 
[ was stopped, 

‘Who am J?’ the cheery stranger said. ‘Well, 
1 suppose one can’t claim universal fame ; but 
it certainly strikes me as curious that you should 
have to ask. As to my errand, that is just Seas 
sure and the resuscitation of old memories, Your 
father and I used to be staunch friends.—You’re 
not very like him, young geutleman.’ The latter 
sentence was, of course, addressed to my brother 
Valentine. 

‘Indeed!’ the boy said laconically. 

The stranger's glance had fallen upon the 
strange medley that decorated our centre-table. 
‘Some one here is a collector of autographs, I 
see,’ he went gaily on. ‘May 1 inspect them !— 
Thank you. It is a pursuit of great interest to 
me; 1 sometimes have to study—ahem !—in 2 
professional capacity contrast and Jikeness in pen- 
manship.” He bent over Val’s specimens, amongst 
which were included examples of the hand of 
nearly all the boy’s acquaintances ; for Val played 
havoc very impartially with characters ancient 
and modern, great and small, famous or obscure. 
And by-and-by I noticed a qneer little start, 
seemingly of recognition. Mr Lidlaw looked up. 
‘Who wrote this?’ he said. It was a couple of 
lines—a quotation from Tennyson—and beneath, 
the signature of Mrs Climber. 

It was Alice who replied. ‘That’s the writing 
of our housekeeper,’ ah suid wonderingly.—* Do 
you know Mrs Climber? She came to us from 
Leeds. I like her hand—it is so neat and 
pretty.’ - 

‘And it bespeaks a strong will, decision, and 
perhaps finesse, said Val sententiously, quite in 
the style of the lecturer, : : 

But I felt that it was time to know more of 
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the visitor, who seemed to be taking his footing she entered the drawing-room and listened to our 
in our midst so much for granted. I broke in joint narrative of what had happened. I fancied 
with a direct} demand. ‘1 have never heard that she was preoccupied, until Alice casually 
pn speak of you, so far as I can recollect, Mr referred to the visitor's inspection of her hand- 
Gidlaw, and he is not at home. Did he expect writing, and that then her manner changed, and 
you to-night?’ she listened with more interest—even anxiety— 

Mr Lidlaw awoke as from a reverie. ‘Captain than she cared for us to observe. From this fact 
Escott not at home !? he repeated. ‘Expect me! I ~-if such it were-—I was, however, at a loss to 


am here in response to hia pressing invitation,’ draw any particular deduction. 
Val and I er the elue to the riddle simul- — I pass over the hours that elapsed between this 
taneously. episode and midnight. We had retired early, 
‘You are wanting Valeutia Lodge, Walnsey and the house ought to have been as dark and 
Croas,’ | snid. | still as if uninhabited. Older friends tell me 
‘It is Mr John Excoté who lives here; there’s that it is the privilese of healthy girlhood to 
been a mistake,’ cried Val. sleep soundly and with cave. I do not doubt 


Mr Lidlaw steed as thouch paralysed by the that they are right. Lut on this occasion 1 con- 
revelation of his blunder; then a shadow of tinucd obstinatcely awake. ‘The day had not 
intense vexution passed over his features; and wanted in agitations and surprises, and they 
this in turn yielded to a smile at his own expense, had affected my spirit with unusual restlessness. 
‘Whew! This comes of not being sufficiently Perhaps T am nervons bv temperament, and it 
precise in Investigation ; a lesson I hardly onght was this quality which filled the darkness with 
to need to learn, after all these years, he grimly shapes of terror, and my brain with inchaotic 
soliloquised, Then he bowed deprecatingly to us, fears of some stcalthily on-creeping evil. It is 
and procecded : ‘The storm was raging so fiercely, likely enough to be the true and ample explana- 
that I was content in the station-yard with little tion of my imental condition. Certainly, 1 could 
delay and few words. 1 asked the ecoachman not rest. How vainly IT wished that I had pro- 
who was handiest if be could drive me to Captain posed to Alice that we should occupy to-night 
Escott's, Walnsey, aud he said “Yes.” L suppose the same room, She would have consented 
he did not eatch more than the surname; and I] instantly, although I had no reason to suppose 
was ipnorant that Walusey and Walnsey Cross that Alice shared my tremors, But it Saul be 


are not identical places.’ a confession of cowardice of which L should not 
‘They are three miles apart,’ said Val. soon hear the Jast to go to her now, even if the 


*T was uncertain of my train, or Captain Escott situation of her room, at the end of a long, silent 
would have sent, to meet me. TL beseed him not | corridor and acrogs a mid-landing, was an insuf- 
to do that. The question now is, how to vet ficient deterrent. No; T must toss aud turn and 
away, for the driver-—lhe was none too suber--~ wait for the tardy morning. 
is gone, aud my lugeage is in your hall, dt is | Suddenly, a chill shot through my veins; I 
moxt unfortunate and absurd, and wholly my | sat up amongst the pillows, rigid, and, I doubt 
fault, for T remember remarking that the fellow {.not, blanched almost to their own whiteness. I 
culled your home “the Manor”--which was not! listened in a very agony of attention. From the 
& Jamiliar name for it—-both at Daleford Station depths below there had echoed distinctly upwards 


and here on arrival, J tender a thousand ~-or my faculties were playing me false-—the 
apologies,’ sound of the sullen yielding of a bolt. My apari- 


Forthwith, eur yvroup of four resolved itself ment was immediately over the plate-closet, anc 
into a committee for dealing with this singular adjacent to the partition which closed in the 
emergency. Our debate had but a lame issue. second flight of stairs. This accounted for the 
If papa had been here, and had become convinced transmission of the noise. But the noise was 
of the bona fides of his uninvited guest, he would an ominous disclosure. In the dead of night, 
have sent Spence with Mr Lidlaw to Captain | it was surely illegitimate, and spoke of crime. 
Escott’s, But both papa and the man were absent.| The veriest craven will sometimes obtain an 
Josephs was old, and often ailing; 1 hesitated to | access of courage as mysterious in its source as, 
suggest any scheme that should involve his going | generally, transient in its sway. I am not calling 
out into the tempest. And certainly Val must myself hard names. Indeed, I should be sorry 
not venture any such exposure. (to believe that I absolutely belong to the class 

Mr Lidlaw carefully inquired his way, and! whose badge is a white feather. But I have 
announced that he should walk. He asked too— | owned to trepidation ; and now J mastered for 
very oddly, as Ll thought, with a new twinge of : at least a few minutes the first paralysis of fright. 
doubt-—the nearest route back to Daleford village. I pressed my throbbing temples hard against the 
Val’s directions were clear and full; and if the wainscot, and found that the wood was a faithful 
stranger obeyed them, he could not possibly vo conductor of sound, A rumbling and grating 
astray in either direction. It seemed inhospitable that could have no honest and satisfactory cause, 
to permit him to turn ont unattended into the jarred upon my highly strung nerves, I was not 

nt; but I could perceive no alternative ; and the victim of delusion, Assured of this, I began 
I have reason to think that he would have over- to dress, with quaking, fumbling fingers and in 
ruled any and every objection. the dark. Plan I had none as yet, and my actu- 

Mrs Climber had not appeared. This struck ating purpose was merely to reach and alarm 
us afterwards as strange. However busy she the rest of the household. It was just blind 
might be with her correspondence, if was curious instinct, for I did not pause to ask what effectual 
_that she should have heard nothing of the arrival, resistance to a gang of robbers could be offered 
or that, hearing, she should have kept away. by a pack of ecared women, an invalid boy, and 
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_Some twenty minutes after Mr Lidlaw had left, | one tottering old man. 7 


Orn 3 188) 

I thought first of Miss Turpin, our governess, 
and Mrs Climber, and in this order. They both 
occupied rooms on the same floor as myself, but 
far in the rear of the building. It was an uglv 
venture to get to them. As I[ was debating, I 
remembered my mother’s jewels) These were 
deposited in a dressing-case locked into a wardrobe 
strong-box in papa’s room. Had they escaped 
the thieves? Would they escape? By almost a 
mechanical impulse, I unfastened and opened my 
door, and stepped lightly the five or six paces to 
that of the vast cavern-like chamber in which, the 
fable goes, a queen once slept. There was a light 
within other than that of the wan young moon, 
which glimmered feebly through lozenge-shaped 
panes in a window high over my head. I sucked 
in my breath with a well-nigh audible gasp, and 
shivered ; but it was as though a subtle fascina- 
tion drew me nearer in spite of the peril. I 
crept to the tell-tale crack through which the 
encilled line of light fell. A single peep, and 

knew the worst: we were betrayed. Kneeling 
before the receptacle of my mother’s family heir- 
looms was 2 woman, holding a lamp for the 
guidance of a male confederate, who busied him- 
self with a file at the wardrobe lock. They 
seemed equally absorbed in their nefarious task. 
The man [I had never before seen; the woman 
was Mrs Climber. I believe [ was nigher to 
swooning than on any previous or subsequent 
oceasion, Luckily, with a supreme effort 1 was 
able to recover the self-possession wrested from 
me by the double shock. I dare not think what 
might have been the denouement, in the contrary 
event, 

How papa had been deceived! and all of us, 
for, though I had vaguely disliked the new- 
comer, no suspicion of her fidelity had entered 
my mind; yet my eyes had testified that she 
wags an accomplice in a sinister plot. Very 
possibly she was its originator. 

It gave me intense anxiety to decide upon 
my next step. A daring suggestion flew to 
my brain; but I dismissed it, not so much as 
impracticable as useless, It was to lock the 
two thieves in. This was possible if managed 
with adroitness, for the key cast a shadow on 
the foe floor, Mrs Climber had locked 
the door of papa’s room with liyporcritical care, 
as we retired that night, saying that housemaids 
were curious, and had been known to walk in 
their sleep, and that it was not well to trust 
them to excess And now the adventuress had 
left the key on the outside. But what would 
the countermove avail? There were villains 
below making away with the plate; I had 
heard them: they would come to the rescue, 
and I had no means of successfully following 
up the temporary advantage. Yet my fingers 
itched to drag to that door and imprison my 
foes. 
_Clang! clatter! all our bells seemed to be 
ringing at once, and Mrs Climber’s precious 
confederates would not have given the alarm; 
16 must mean for them interruption and dis- 
comfiture. And in a trice I had acted on my 
wild idea. The great oak door was fast—fast ! 
I had the key, and with it I fled to my own 
room. There I cowered as children do under 
the bed-clothes, and suffered paroxysm after 


, Paroxysm of helpless abject terror. Every 
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vestige of bravery, deliberate or fortuitous, had 
forsaken me. But I was not molested. 

What happened on the other side of my 
fortress can be simply and succinctly related 
in the words with which on the morrow, our. 
friend and benefactor, Mr Lidlaw, enlightened 
papa. It will be needful to resume from the 
point of his recognition of Mrs Climber’s hand- 
writing when chatting in our drawing-room, 

‘You see, 1 am an expert in these matters,’ 
he said. ‘Probably you may have seen my name 
in the newspapers in connection with some trial, 
civil or criminal, in which the identification of 
handwriting has formed a leading feature in the 
proceedings ¢? | 

‘I have,’ papa answered, 

‘Exactly. And two months ago I had to make 
a professional study of various documents and 
signatures in a north-country case of systematic 
and long-continued fraud. TT am prepared to 
swear that the speciinen of Mrs Climber’s, alias 
Mrs Clege’s hand shown ine by your son is the 
fac-simile of a large number of those forged 
papers. The writer is the same. And now that 
J have seen her—she had a most valid reason for 
keeping in the background yesterday evening—- 
I recognise the woman too. She only escaped a 
long term of penal servitude through the plea 
that she was her husband’s tool. And another 
thing made me startled and suspicious, It was 
this: at Daleford, a man left the same train, 
whom I identified, in spite of his wrappings, as 
the brother of the condemned Long Firm swindler 
who stood in the dock with Mrs Clegg. He'll 
soon follow him into a convict cell. THe was 
involved in the Manchester case, though there 
was a flaw in the evidence, and he eluded the 
crasp of justice.’ : 

‘But Mrs Climber’s testimonials—they were 
most excellent,’ murmured papa. 

‘Forged, my dear sir; I entertain no doubt of 
it,’ replied Mr Lidlaw. ‘These people saw your 
advertisement, and application and references 
were all parts of rather a clever “plant.” But 
the female trickster carried her daring a step 
too far, and will pay the penalty. When I was 
confronted with that couplet, in the hand I had 
so much reason to know, [ got an inkling of the 
game that was afoot. And instead of going on 
to Walnsey Cross, I returned to Daleford and 
interviewed a sergeant of police. It seemed that 
he was in possession of an official warning that 
tended in the like direction of watchfulness. We 
both had a suspicion that you might have been 
lured out of the way by a bogus message.’ 

‘No; there was no stratagem there,’ put in my 
father. . 
‘Then events conspired so far with the gang of 
rogues. Well, we came up to tlic Manor to make 
sure that all was right, aud we found an open 
window and moving lights. We were tive in 
number and armed. The sergeant and two of 
his men entered by the same road as the burglars, 
and at a signal from the officer I aroused the 
household. One thief was taken in the act of 
selecting the choicest specimens of your old-- 
fashioned silver; and, to our infinite bewilder- 
ment, we discovered later that your clever house- 
keeper and a second confederate were caught like 
rats in a trap. That was the work of Miss 
Maggie here. As soon as we learned this, we 
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applied to ¢he young lady, got the key, and the consumption of gas would be considerably less 


entered. We were on! 
an attempt to eacape by the window. 
the height and the awkwardness of the descent, 
gibae man at Jeast would have escaped. 

“Shree are in Siston jail.’ 





But the if air is used. 
welding-heat by this means comes out singularly » 


just in time to thwart than one-fourth that necessary with an air-blast, 
But for irrespective of the fact that welding is possible 


with an oxygen blast, whereas it is not possible 
The surface of iron heated to 


‘And I have to thank you,’ said papa, ‘for the clean and free from scale; and a small bottle 


protection of my property, Mr Lidlaw; I am 
sincerely grateful.’ 


‘And I am glad to have been of service, | machinery, boilers, brewing-coppers, an 


anawered our friend. 
My story is almost at its close. 


One point trouble an 


of compressed oxygen with a blowpipe and a 
moderate gas supply would make the repairs of 

other 
unwieldy apparatus a very simple matter. The 
difficulty of making good _boiler- 


which was cleared up at the trial at Siston crowns, which so frequently ‘come down,’ would 
assizes was that of the choice of the occasion be very small indeed, when the workman has an 


for the attempt. 


It came out that. a fictitious unlimited source 


of heat at command under 


letter had been compiled which would equally perfect and instant control. 


have taken papa from home that stormy February 
night ; but this part of the scherne was rendered 
superfluous by the genial messave of Sir Hugo 
Ferris, and the resolve to which papa subse- 
quently came. 

Mrs Climber—boasting many other names 
equally convenient for a month or a year—was 
this time punished by a heavy sentence, her two 
associates being treated with the like severity. 

Val believes more than cver in graphioloy. 

We lost a housekeoper, but gained a permanent 
friend. Mr Lidlaw comes now as frequently to 
Walnsey as to Walnsey Cross, And may J not 
is more behind? I have 


confess that there 

1 eal reason to remember with thankfulness 
the deliverance from that dark peril. To these 
events I owe an introduction to Harry Lidlaw, 
Mr Lidlaw’s nephew. Ue, too, is our friend ; and 
I have promised that one day I will let him 
assume a still dearer title. It is unnecessary to be 
more explicit; any loving girl's heart. will read 
the meaning into the riddle. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 1N BRAZING AND WELDING. 


Mr Thomas Fletcher, Warrington, writes to us 
as follows: The cheapening of oxygen by Brin’s 
process of manufacture has put into the hands 
of metal-workers a new power. I have recently 
made a few experiments with the compressed oxy- 
gen and coal-gas, and found that with a half-inch 
ges supply, a joint could be brazed in a two-inch 


l 
| 
i 


wrought-iron pipe in about one minute, the heat | 


being very short, the redness not extending over 
one inch on cach side of the joint. The appear- 
ance of the surface after brazing led me to experi- 
ment further with welding, a process which is not 
possible with ordinary coal-gas and air, owing to 
the formation of magnetic oxide on the surfaces. 
Contrary to my expectation, a good weld was 
obtained on an iron wire one-eighth inch in dia- 
meter, with a very small blowpipe, having an air- 
jet about one-thirty-second of an inch in diameter. 
This matter requires to be taken up and tried on 
a large scale for such work as welding boiler- 
lates, which, it appears to me, can be done per- 
rectly with far less trouble than would be required 
to braze an ordinary joint. The great advantage 
of this would be that the boilers would require no 
handling, but could be welded with an ordinary 
large blowpipe in position, and with about one- 
tenth the labour at present necessary. 
. The coat of the oxygen is trifling, and it is evi- 
dent, from the results obtained in brazing, that 


AT LAST. 


Warte nur—bald 
Ruhest du auch !—Gorrie. 


Lone asd weary is the road ; 
Falls no sunlight throuch the day ; 
One by one, beneath his load 
Has each Joved one sunk away. 
Friends are fled—their wearied eyes 
Closed in sleep, and stilled each breast. 
Here and there, a shadow lies 
Where they sank to rest. 

Faint not, O pilgrim ! 

Life’s noon is past ; 

But to each traveller 

Home comes at last ! 


Winds are wailing round thy way ; 
Heavy is thy load to bear ; 
With the waning of the day, 
Fades each joyous thing and fair. 
Where is now thy dauntless force ? 
Where thy ardour full and free ? 
All thy strength has run its course— 
Nought is left to thee ! 

Hope on, hope ave ; 

Heed not the blast, 

For to each day 

Night comes at Iast ! 


Faint not yet, but struggle on 
Till the weary way is o'er; 
Soon thy long day’s work is done ; 
Soon thine eyes shall weep no more. 
Bright the rising day may be ; 
Glorious was thy morning-star ; 
But the dawn that waits for thee 
Fairer is by far! 

See ! the red sun 

Sinks in the sea ; ‘ 

Labour is done, 

Pain o’er for thee. 

Fled is the day ; 

Sunset is past. 

Pause on thy way, 

And rest thee—at last ! 


ELranor Granax. 
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i stage such Society—that is, with a certain and 
| SOCIETY. | definite aim—does not exist; and people with 
. ADDISON tells us that ‘there is a sort of economy | objects and decided aims in life are looked on in 
| in providence that one shall excel where another! the light of general nuisances, to be snubbed and 
is defective, in order to make men more useful to' avoided. 
each other and mix them in Society.’ That Society! Real workers often look on ‘going into Society’ 
in these days is a mixture, and a most extraor-j| as a recreation, a relief from the dull routine of 
dinary one, is an undoubted fact; but the mixture | workaday toil; an hour or two of butterfly-life 
is hardly in the sense Addison meant when he to be indulged in now and then, but sparingly, 
wrote of the utility of cleverness and mediocrity ; and made up for by harder work in Grub Street 
being blended, so that the one might counteract , afterwards. The real steady worker holds Society 
the other. Now, the word Society does not mean : but lightly, because he or she has a definite end 
a number of more or less clever people meeting in view, of which the mere ephemeral insect 
together, being of mutual advantage to each other, | scarcely dreams. Such can hardly be deemed 
and constituting a tolerably unanimous whole; ! denizens of the world of fashion; they are only 
but merely signifies a certain ‘clique’ or ‘sct’ to, flutterers outside of it, not attracted even by its 
which we belong, possibly just a trifle above what | false glare, but esteeming it as merely ‘a means 
would by right be considered our own proper | to an end’—the end to them being the return to 
sphere. Mutual advantage is lost sight of in| labour refreshed by the passing glance, and par- 
personal advancement—not advancement for any | ticipation in a totally different society from that 
really good end, but simply ‘to be in Suciety.” To | with which their work brings them in contact. 
be asked here, to be asked there, to meet Lady B,| To the butterflies, however, Soviety-life wears 
or to have the honour of treading on Lady C’s| an entirely different aspect; they live the whole 
train. To have the last fashionable and run-after | year through in one incessant round of endless 
actress to assist at our ‘At Homes,’ or to sell| gaiety, which after a time becomes as tedious as 
things, cigars with the ends bitten off, white | the daily round of work—more so, for no ultimate 
kittens, or button-holes, at our charitable bazaars, | object, no desired goal lies before them. Winters 
To stand in a crowd on the staircase of a well-| in country-houses filled with the same set; seasons 
Visited house at one of the best parties of the|in town, with the fashionable seaside places, 
season, miserably packed in amidst a cross multi-| Brighton or Scarborough, as a ‘pick-ine-up’ during 
tude of other victims, without even seeing your | the period over which they extend ; and a flitting 
hostess, with your temper ruffled and your dress | to some German waters when they are finally at 
torn, but your name proudly figuring in the| an end, again to drink in the health on which 
Court Journal the next morning. To lounge away | heated rooms, late hours, and the ceaseless round 
your mornings in the Row, your afternoons | of dissipation have done their work. 
at garden-parties or five-o’clock teas, and your| In our day, manner and style—slangily termed 
evenings in a scramble from dinner-parties to | ‘form’—rank before mind. If a person in Society — 
possibly two or three balls in succession. To | is well read and well informed, his or her object 
talk Art and the ruling topics of the season,|is more to hide such knowledge, for fear of 
whatever these may be: the weather, the last| being looked on in the light of a ‘bore’ or a_ 
new story about the favourite actress, the cookery | nuisance, than to impart it by agrecable con- 
} schools, lawn-tennis, and the Beauty of the season. | versation to others. Many people who are really 
Society of this order may be regarded as frivo-| clever, and from whom much useful informa- } 
{ lous; that of a loftier kind would probably be | tion might be obtained, conceal it, from a feeling 
heavy; we say probably, because just at this| that those around them will say: ‘O yes; So- 
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and-so ia clever undoubtedly ; but I can’t stand 
people talking “shop.”’ And 50, really sensible 
conversation is pooh-poched, that place may be 
given to the inane, frothy babble which does 
@uty too frequently as conversation in Society. 
The freshest news of the latest scandal, the last 
on dit of the clubs, a new piece of gossip—such 
are the most acceptable topics in general Society 
talk, We have no wish to be severe by writing 
in this strain, and we can do little more than 
draw attention to it, for, unfortunately, we see 
no remedy which can be generally applied to 
stop the evil, which the popular ‘Society’ journals 
of the day do all they can to foster. 

Madame de Stacl writes of the delicate dis- 
tinction between ‘Society’ and ‘the world.’ This 
distinction would now scein to be lost, for to 
be in the one constitutes our greatest claim— 
socially apcaking-~on the other. Perhaps a line 
is drawn iy Bole ; but so fine is if, that it is next 
to invisible. -mercly a cordon stretched only in 
the depths of our ‘inner consciousness,’ of no goo, 
not even apparent to the outside world, and but 
faintly recognised by ourselves, too often coming 
under the head of a ‘make-believe,’ a sort of salve 
to our own consciences only, and of no possible 
use in stemming the current af worldliness raging 
around us, becanse it is not ai real heartfelt 
fecling, and therefore powerless, 

After a time, Society such as we have de- 
ascribed, the eternal round of endless visiting and 
gaiety, palls; but yet it is continued, though 
ennui has entered and spoilt the zest with which 
we pursued it, Horace Walpole translates the 
word ennui to mean literally, ‘what is called 
“entertaining people” and “doing the honours ;” 
that is, you sit an hour with somebody you don’t 
know and don’t care for, talk about the wind 
and the weather, and ask a thousand foolish 
questions, which all begin with, “1 think you 
hve a good deal in the country ;” or, “TI think 
you don't love this thing or that.” Oh, ’tis 
dreadful 

Such conversation, though inexpressibly tedious, 
would be harness. We do not uow contine our- 
seives to wind and weather, town and country, 
likes and dislikes, but drag in our neighbours 
aud their altfairs, let the ball of scandal gather 
as it rolls past. us, until a mountain is made ont 
of a molehill, We still suffer from ennui, the 
same as Walpole did; the calling, the receiving 
of visits, the afternoon teas, the long dreary 
dinners, the crushing ‘At Homes,’ are all so many 
daily troubles, daily trials to be gone throug! 
with as duties—save the mark !—with nothin 
to show for them beyond impaired bloom anil 
beauty—too often artificially renewed —injured 
health, and a large circle of acquaintances not to 
be dignified by the name of friends. 


There are many central figures in Society. The | 


cynosure in particular of this nineteenth century 


appears to be ‘the Beauty ’—the lady, usually a | 
married one, whose name is on every one’s lips; . 
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her movements is truly wonderful; she is mobbed, 
rudely stared at wherever she goes, and, until a 
fresh beauty appears, reigns supreme. There are 
other special attractions—but ‘ Beau ty’ ranks first. 
The pet actress, the most fashionable artist, the 
most run-after literary lion, the most sensational 
female novelist—these all have their own special 
circle of admirers, who retail their latest sayings 
and doings, and are asked about everywhere with 
the object of their worship. 

All the several cliques go to make up one im- 
posing whole, termed collectively Society ; with 
the addition of the numerous unattached butter- 
flies of Loth sexes, idlers about town, young and 
old, well born and nouveaux riches, hangers-on to 
Society, clinging as it were to her fringes—all push- 
mg and striving more or less. And so the crowd 
whirls on, those outside the magic circle moving 
heaven and earth to get within the pale; those 
within it drageving on the same millwheel round, 
trying to belicve they are enjoying it, and dceaden- 
ing the higher, better feelings, which many of 
them must possess, in one incessant bustle; longing, 
perhaps, inwardly for something else, some real 
aim for their lives to live up to, but vet bound 
down to the treadmill of fashionable life. Cut 
bono? Ay, here's the question; but who feels 
equal to answering it? Do those who are in the 
world and move in the highest rank of Societ 
really gain anything by it? They have reached, 
as it were, the acme of their ambition, and have 
it in their power to hold out finger-tips to the 
jostling outer crowd atill striving to be con- 
sidered as members of the mystic circle. Do 
they still care for the sweets—it there are any— 
in their self-chosen path ? or have these all turned 
into wormwood and gall, and something else has 
vet to be striven and fought for? The outsiders, 
the mixed multitude who are striving for they 
know not what, consider that when once they 
have firmly established themselves, got ‘all the 
best people’ to attend their entertainments, and 
are asked in return to their houses, that then, 
blissful thought ! they will be really in Society, 
and no more will be required of them. But 
when they get so far, they are insensibly pushed 
further, until they find they cannot stop, and 
their whole lives are given up to the game of 
follow-my-leader. 

The false aims and false desires of Society 
are too frequently followed to the total extine- 
tion of all the best feelings and hopes of the 
soul. They lead to a thoroughly selfish exist- 
ence. Self alone is the motto of too many. 
Higher, nobler feelings are cast on one side, as 
not worth a thought. The brightness of the hour, 
the social triumph, ‘the mark made in Society,’ 
the flattery of the million, are the only things 
worth living for. Self-indulgence is more allur- 
ing than self-sacrifice. Personal ease and personal 
gratification come before thought for others or 
desire to help them. Really honest, true, and 
maybe noble natures quickly become perverted 
and spoilt in the fashionable race. ‘Self’ is 


all whose doings are chronicled in the ‘Society | Society’s watchword. But if once the eyes are 
papers '— how she looked ; what she wore; whom | really opened to the folly of those things, till 


she danced with ; what bazaar she attended, what 
she sold, and whom she sold it to; what she 
bought; where she is going for the summer; 
where she came from; who has taken her best 
photograph—and so on. The interest taken in 


dear, then the cure soon follows. 
Many will be found to help us along; those 
once perhaps despised by us as ‘not being 
in our eet,’ as mere ‘goody, pee people, 
who mean very well, no doubt, but’ will 


now held 





ome a" 
now be found real helpers to us in our new 
and, at first, uphill road. When thoroughly 
out of heart, and sick with the frivolities, the 
shams, the ‘make-believes’ of the world’s true 
followers—when our eyes are really opened to 
the vanity, the heartlessness, the downright folly 
of a life so lived—then we shall not be long 
before we find a fresh path, a better one, open 
up for us. Then we shall see the untruths, so 
little thought of before, in their right light; we 
shall break through the web of selfishness in 
which we have woven ourselves; learning to 
judge our actions by a higher standard, and for- 
bearing to judge those of othera, 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XH.—THE PLAN IN EXECUTION. 


Houas hurried along the dike that bounded the 
salt-marsh meadows seaward, till he reached the 
point in his march up where the river narrowed 
abruptly into a mere third-class upland stream. 
There he jumped in, and swam across, as well 
as he was able in the cold dark water, to the 
opposite bank. Once over, he had still to straggle 
as best he might through two or three swampy 
tields, and to climb a thickset hedge or so— 
regular bullfinches—before he fairly gained the 
belated little high-road. His head swam, Wet 
and cold and miserable without, he was torn 
within by conflicting passions; but he walked 
firm and erect now along the winding road in the 
deep gloom, fortunately never meeting a soul 
in the half-mile or so of lonely way that Jay 
between the point where he had crossed the 
stregm and the Lisherman’s Jtest by the bank at 
Whitestrand. He was glad of that, for it was 
his cue now to escape observation. In his own 
inind, be felt himself a murderer; and every 
Hicker of the wind among the honeysuckle in 
the hedge, every rustle of the leaves on the 
trees overhead, every splash of the waves upon 
the distant shore, made his heart flutter, and 
his breath stop short in response, though he gave 
no outer sign of fear or compunction in his 
cven tread and erect bearing—the even tread and 
erect bearing of a proud, self-confident, English 
gentleman. 

liow lucky that his rooms at the inn happened 
to be placed on the ground-floor, and that they 
opened by French windows down to the ground 
on to the little garden! How lucky, too, that 
they lay on the hither side of the door and 
the taproom, where men were sitting late over 
their mug of beer, singing and rollicking in vulgar 
iitth with their loud half-Danish, East-Anglian 
inerrimeut! He stole through the garden on 
tiptoe, unperceived, and glided like a ghost into 
the tiny sitting-room. The lamp burned brightly 
on the parlour table, as it had burnt all evening, 
im readiness for his arrival. He slipped quietly, 
on tiptoe still, into the bedroom behind, tossed 
off a stiff glassful of brandy-and-water cold, and 
‘changed his clothes from head to foot with as 
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much speed and noiselessness as cfrcumstances 
permitted. Then, treading more easily, he went 
out once more with a bold front into the other 
room, flung himself down at his ease in the big 
armchair, took up a book, pretending to read, and 
rang the bell with ostentatious clamour for the 
good landlady. His Plan was mature; he would 
proceed to put it into execution. 

The landlady, a plentiful body of about fifty, 
came in with evident surprise and hesitation. 
‘Lord, sir,’ she cried aloud in a slight flurry, 
‘to think of that now! I took it you was out; 
an’ them men a-singing an’ ballyin’ like that 
over there in the bar-room! Stannaway he’ll 
be downright angry when he finds you’ve come 
in an’ all that noise goin’ on in the ’ouse, as 
is ’ardly respectable. We never heerd you, nor 
knowed you was in. I] ’ope you'll excuse them, 
sir, bein’ the fishermen from Snade, enjoyin’ 
theirselves their own way in the cool o’ the 
evenin’,’ 

Hugh made a manful effort to appear uncon- 


cerned, ‘I came in an hour ago or more,’ he 
replied, smiling—a sugar-of-lead = smile—‘ But 


pray, don’t interfere with these good people's 
merriment for worlds, I beg of you. I should 
be sorry, indeed, if I thought I put a stopper 
upon anybody’s innocent amusement anywhere. 
1 don’t want to be considered a regular kill-joy. 
—TI rang the bell, Mrs Stannaway, for a bottle of 
seltzer.’ 

It was a simple way of letting them know 
he was really there; and though the lie about 
the length of time he had been home waa a fairly 
audacious one—for somebody might have come 
in meanwhile to trim the lamp, or look if he 
was about, and so detect the falsehood—he saw 
at once, by Mrs Stannaway’s face, that it passed 
muster without rousing the slightest suspicion, 

‘Why, William, he heard her say when she 
went out, in a hushed voice to her husband 
in the taproom, ‘Mr Massinger, he’s bin in his 
own room all this time, an’ them men a-shoutin’ 
an’ swearin’ out ’ere like a pack of savages,’ 

Then, they hadn’t noticed his absence, at any- 
rate! That was well. He was so far safe. If 
the rest of lis plan held water equally, all might 
yet come right—and he might yet succeed in 
merrying Winifred. 

To save appearances—and marry Winifred! 
With Elsie still tossing on the breakcrs of the 
bar, he had it in his mind to marry Winifred ! 

When Mrs Stannaway brought in the seltzer, 
Hugh Massinger merely looked up from the book 
he was reading with a pleasant nod and a mur- 
mured ‘Thank you.’ "I'wag the most he dared. 
His teeth chattered so he could hardly trust 

, himself to speak any further; but he tried with 
[an agonised effort within to look as comfortable 
under the circumstances as possible. As soon 
as she was gone, however, he opened the seltzer, 
and pouring himself out a second strong dose of 
| branc y, tossed it off at a gulp, almost neat, to 
steady his nerves for serious business, Then he 
opened his blotting-book, with a furtive glance 
to right and left, and took out a few stray sheeta 
of paper—to write a letter. The first sheet had 
some stanzas of verse scribbled loosely upon it, 
with many corrections, Hugh’s eyes uncon- 
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sciously fell upon one of them. It read to him 
just then like an act of accusation. T 
aume simple lines describing some ideal utopian 
world—a dream of the future—and the stanza 
on which his glance had lighted geo carelessly 
ran thus : 





But, fairer and purer still, 
True love is there to behold ; 
And none may fetter his will 
With law or with gold: 
And none inay sully his wings 
With the deadly taint of lust ; 
But freest of all free things 
He soars from the dust. 


‘With Jaw or with gold,’ indeed! Fool! 
Idiot! Jackanapes! We crumpled the verses 
ungrily in his hand as he looked, and flung 
them with cienched teeth into the empty fire- 
place. His own words ro up in solemn judg- 
nent against him, and condemned him remorse- 
lessly by anticipation. He had sold Elsie for 
Winifred’s gold, and the Nemesis of lis crime 
was already pursuing him like a deadly phantom 
through all hia waking moments. 

With a set cold look on his handsome dark face, 
he selected another sheet of clean white note- 
paper from the morocco-covered blotting-book, 
and then pulled a bundle of old, worn-edged 
letters from: his breast-pocket-—-a bundle of letters 
in a girl's handwritin; | ce _ 
india-rubber band, and carefully numbered with 


red ink from one to seventy, in the order they | 


were received in. Hugh waa nothing, indeed, if 
not inethodical. Ja his own way, he had Jeved 
Elsie, as well as he was capable of loving any- 
body : he had kept every word she ever wrote to 
him ; and now that she was gone--dead and gone 
for ever-—her letters were ull he had Jeft that 
belonged to her. He laid one down on the table 
before him, and yielding toa momentary impulse 
of evotasy, he kissed it firat with reverent. tender- 
ness. It was [Hlsie’s area on dead Elsie’s.— 
Elsie dend! He could hardly realise it—His 
brain whirled and swam with the manifold 
emotions of that eventtul evening, uth must 
brace himself up for his part hke a mun. He 
must not be ee There was work to do; he 
must make haste to do it. 

He teok a broad-nibbed pen carefully from 
his desk—the broadest he could find-—-and fitted 
it with lea to his ivory holder. Elsie always 
used ao broad nib--poor drowned Elsie—dear, 
martyred Elsie ! Then, glancing sideways at 
her last letter, he wrote on the sheet, in a large 
flowing angular hand, deep and black, most unlike 
his own, which was neat and small and cramped 
and rounded, the two solitary words, ‘My darling.’ 
He gazed at them when done with evident corm- 
placency. They would do very well: an excellent 
lmitation | 

Was he going, then, to cc py Elsie’s letter? 
for its first words read plainly, ‘My own. darling 
Hugh.” He had allowed her to addresa him 
in such terms as that; but still, he muttered 
to himeelf even now, he was never engaged to 
her-—never engaged to her. In copving, he 
omitted the word ‘own’ That, he thought, would 
probably be considered quite too affectionate for 
any reasonable probability. Even in emergencies 
he was cvol and collected. But ‘My darling’ was 
gust about the proper mean. Girls are always 
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‘ stupidly gushing in their expression of feeling to 
_ one another. No doubt Elsie herself would have 
_ begun, ‘ My darling.’ 

Alter that, he turned over the letters with 
_careful scrutiny, us if looking down the pages 
| one by one for sume particular phrase or word 
|he wanted. At last he came upon the exact 
j thing: ‘Mrs Meysey and Winifred are goin 
out to-morrow.’ —‘ That ’ll do,’ he said in his sou 

to himself: ‘a curl to the w’—and laying the 
blank shect once more before him, he wrote down 
| boldly, in the same free hand, with thick black 
. down-strokes, ‘My darling Winifred.’ 

i ‘The Plan was shaping itself clearly in his mind 
“now. Word by word he fitted in se, copying 
/each direct from Eleie’s letters, and dovetailing 
; the whole with skilled litcrary craftsmanship into 
a curious cento of her pet phrases, till at last, 
after an hour’s hard and anxious work, round 
drops of sweat standing meanwhile cold and 
clammy upon his hot forehead, he read it over 
with unmixed approbation to himself—an excel- 
j lent letter both in design and execution. 

WHITESTRAND HALL, September 17. 

My parRuing WIiNIFRED—I can hardly make 
up my mind to write you this letter; and yet I 
must: I] can no longer avoid it. I know you 
will think me so wicked, so ungrateful: I know 

Meysey will never forgive me; but I can’t 
| help it Circumstances are too strong for me 
‘y the time this reaches you, I shall have left 
Whitestrand, 1 fear for ever. Why I am leaving, 
I can never, never, never tell you. If you try 
to find out, you won't succeed in discovering it. 
lL know what youl think; but you’re quite 
mistaken, 1t’s something about which you have 
| never heard ; something that I’ve told to nobody 
;anywhere ; something I can never, never tell, 
jeven to you, darling, I’ve written a line to 
explain to Hugh; but it’s no use cither of you 
trying to trace me. [| shall write to you some 
}dlay ayain to let you know how 1’m petting on— 
| but never my whereabouts. Darling, for Heaven's 
sake, do try to hush this up as much as you can. 
To have myself diseussed by half the county 
would drive me mad with despair und shame. 
Get Mrs Meysey to say I?ve been called away 
suddenly by private business, and will not return. 
If only vou knew all, you would forgive me 
everything,—-Good-bye, darling. Don't think too 
harshly of me.—Ever your aftectionate, out heart- 
broken ELSIE. 


His soul apy oved the style and the matter. 
Would it answer his purpose? he wondered, half 
tremulously. Would they really believe Elsie 
had written it, and Elsie was gone? How ac- 
count for her never having been seen to quit the 
rounds of the Hall? For her not having been 
‘bserved at Almundbam Station? For no trace 
‘being left of her by rail or road, by sea or river? 
‘It was a desperate card to play, he knew, but he 
‘held no other; and fortune often favours the 
‘brave. How often at loo had he stood against 
all precedent upon a hopeless hand, and swept 
ithe board in the end by some audacious stroke 
of inspired good play, or some strange turn of 
ithe favouring chances! He would stand to win 
/now in the same spirit on the forged letter. It 
i was his one good card. Nobody could ever prove 
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he wrote it. And perhaps, with the unthinking 
readiness of the world at large, they would all 
accept it without further question. 

li ever Elsie’s body were recovered ! 
true: that would indeed be fatal But then, 
the chances were enormously against it. The 
deep sea holds its own: it yields up its dead 
only to patient and careful search; and who 
would ever dream of searching for Elsie? Except 
himself, she had no one to search for her. The 
letter was vague and uncertuin, to be sure; but 
its very vagueness was infinitely better than the 
most definite lie: it left open the door to so much 
width of conjecture. Every man could invent 
his own solution. If he had tried to tell a plaus- 
ible story, it might have broken down when con- 
fronted with the inconvenient detail of stern 
reality : but he had trusted everything to imagin- 
ation. And imagination is such a charmingly 
elastic faculty! The Meyseys might put their 
own construction upon it. Each, no doubt, would 
put a different one ; and each would be convinced 
that his own was the truest. 

He folded it up and thrust it into an envelope. 
Then he addressed the face boldly, in the same 
free black hand as the letter itself, to ‘Miss 
Meysey, The Hfall, Whitestrand.’ In the corner 
he stuck the identicul little monouram, E. C., 
written with the strokes crossing each other, 
that Ilsie put on all her letters. His power ot 
imitating the minutest details of any autograph 
stood him here in good stead. It was a perfect 
fac-simile, letter and address: and tortured as 
he was in his own mind by remorse and fear, 
he smiled to himself an approving smile as he 
gazed at the absolutely undetectable forgery. No 
expert on earth could ever detect it. ‘That’ll 
clinch all, he thought serenely. ‘They’ll never 
for a moment doubt that it comes from [lsie.’ 

He knew the Meyseys had gone out to dinner 
at the vicarage that evening, and would not 
return until after the hour at which Elsie usually 
retired. As soon us they got back, they would 
take it for granted she had gone to bed, as she 
always did, and would in all probability never 
inquire for her. If so, nothing would be known 
till to-morrow at breakfast. He must drop the 
letter into the box unperceived to-night, and 
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was dark and still from end to end, as if poor 
dead Elsie were sleeping calmly in her own little 
bedroom in the main building. It was close on 
one in the morning now. Hugh skulked and 
rowled around the cast wing on cautious tiptoe, 
ike a convicted burglar. 

As he passed Elsie’s room, all dark and empty, 
a mad desire seized upon him all at once to look 
in at the window and see how everything lay 
within there. At first, he had no more reason 
for the act in his head than that: the Plan only 
developed itself further as he thought of it. It 
wouldn’t be difficult to climb to the sill by the 
aid of the poreh and the clambering wistaria. He 
hesitated a moment; then remorse and curiosity 
finally conquered. The romantic suyyestion came 
to him, like a dream, in his fevered and almost 
delirious condition: like a dream, he carried it at 
once into effect. Groping and feeling his way 
with numb fingers, dim eyes, and head that. still 
reeled and swam in terrible giddiness from his 
long spell of continued asphyxia, he raised himself 
cautiously to the level of the sill, and prised 
the window open with his dead white hand. The 
lamp on the table, though turned down so low 
that he hadn’t observed its glimmer from outside, 
was still alicht and burning faintly. He turned 
it up just far enough to see through the gloom 
his way about the bedroom. The door was closed, 
but not locked. He twisted the key noisclessly 
with dexterous pressure, so as to leave it fastened 
from the inside,—-That was clever touch !- 
They would think Elsit had climbed out of the 
window. 

A few letters and things lay loose about the 
room. The devil within him was revelling now 
in hideous suggestions, Why not make every- 
thing clear belind him? He gathered them ap 
und stuck them in his pocket. Elsie’s small blac 
leather bag stood on a wooden frame in the far 
corner. He pushed into it hastily the nightdress 
on the bed, the brush and comb, and a few 
selected articles of underclothing from the chest 
of drawers by the tiled fireplace. The drawers 
themselves he left sedulously open. It argued 
haste. If yon choose to play for a high stake, 
you must play boldly, but you must play well. 
ugh never for a moment concealed from himself 


then it would be delivered at Whitestrand Iall | the fact that the adversary against whom he was 


in due course by the first post to-morrow, 

He shut the front window, put out the lamp, 
and stole quietly into the bedroom behind. That 
<lone, he opened the little lattice into the back 
garden, and slipped out, closing the window 
loosely after him, and blowing out the candle. 
The post-otlice lay just beyond the church. He 
walked there fast, dropped his letter in safety 
into the box, anc bane. unseen, into the high- 
road once more in the dusky moonlight. 

Wearied and faint and half delirious as he was 
after his long immersion, he couldn’t even now 
vo back to the inn to rest quietly. Elsic’s imaye 
haunted him still. A strange fascination led him 
across the fields and through the lane to the Hall 
—to Elsie’s last dwelling-place. He walked in 
by the little side-gate, the way he usually came 
to visit Elsie, and prowled guiltily to the back 
vf the house. ‘The family had evidently returned, 
and suspegted nothing: no sign of bustle or comn- 
motion or disturbance betrayed itself anywhere : 
mot a light showed from a single window: all 
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plying now was the public hangman, and that 
is own neck was the stake at issue. 

If ever it was discovered that Elsie was 
drowned, all the world, including the enlightened 
British jury—twelve butchers and bakers and 
candlestick-makers, selected at random from the 
Whitestrand rabble, he said to himself angrily— 
would draw the inevitable inference for them- 
selves that Hugh had murdered her. Jlis own 
neck was the stake at issue—his own neck, and 
honour and honesty. 

He glanced around the room with an approv- 
ing eye once more. It was capital! Splendid! 
Everything was indeed in most admired disorder. 
The very spot it looked, in truth, from which a 
girl had escuped in a breathless hurry. He left 
the lamp still burning at hulf-height: that fitted 
well ; lowered the bag by a piece of tape to the 
garden below ; littered a few stray handkerchiefs 
and lace bodices loosely on the floor; and crawl- 
ing out of the window with anxious care, tried 
to let himself down hand over hand by a branch 
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of the wistalia. The branch snapped short with 
an ugly crack; and Hugh found himself one 


second later ou the shrubbery below, bruived 
and shaken. 
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SCOTCH BANKING AS A PROFESSION. 


BANK CLERKA. 


H 
' 
{ 
WHEN a young man has left school and is about | 
to enter the world, his parents or guardians ask 
themselves the anxious question: ‘What is the 
most suitable occupation he can follow?’ Assum- 
ing that they have decided in favour of the bank- 
iny profession, as it is termined, we propose to give 
romne practical notanda which may be of use to | 
thase who purpose entering the service of a bank. | 
In glancing around at the different fields for | 
employment, we caunot but observe how severe | 
ia the struggle for subsistence, and how every 
trade aud every occupation is overrun by com- 
xtitors. Co-operative Associations are seriously 
injuring traders’ establishments, and the middle- 
mun is being pushed out of the way, the con- 
sumer preferring to deal directly with the pro- | 
ducer, The greater the number of persons scek- | 
iny employment, the amaller will be the amount 
of remuneration for their labour; and in esti- 
matiny the value of banking as a profession, we 
have to bear in mind that clerks form a very 
numerous class iu the community, and that they | 
are day by day becoming more numerous, being 
now largely reeruited from the working and 
triudes classes, who are naturally striving to reap 
the benefits of the Liberal education which is | 
being bestowed on their families. Dr Julnson 
says that it ig ‘the diguity of danger’ which gives 
to the profession of arms its charm. In the case | 
of banking, it is the responsibility attached to 
money-dealing which clevates it above the trattic | 
in leas valuable materials, though the labour itself 
may not demand In many cases much skill Mr 
Jolin Staart Mill does net rate highly the com- 
mercial value of a clerk's work, judged by the 
quality of the work itself, or the demands it | 
makes on the skill of the individual, We says: 
‘The higher rate of a clerk’s remuneration mist | 
be partly ascribed to monapoly, the small degree | 
of education required being net yet ao generally | 
diffused og to call forth the natural number of 
competitors ; and partly to the remaining influ- 
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of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland stated 
some years ago in a public lecture to that body, 
that since female clerks were now employed in 
the post-offices of the government, he did not 
see why they should not be employed in banks 
as well The employment of female clerks has 
the recommendation of cheapness; and, other 
things being equal, in days of economy it may 
come to be utilised. 

Having stated these few general considerations, 
we shall now regard the subject. more closely and 
practically. 

So far as the Scotch banks are concerned, they 
seem to prefer young men of about sixteen years 
of age, without physical defect, and of good 
character. They must be recommended by some 
one known to, and of influence with, the bank. 
The name of the applicant is inserted in a book 
to await hia turn for a vacancy. When this turn 
arrives, he is usually subjected to an exumina- 
tion in arithmetic and writing to dictation. The 
present examination is not severe; but we believe 
it is proposed to extend it to four eubjects— 
arithmetic, algebra, geography, and English com- 
position, which are the four educational non- 
banking subjects on which competitors are ex- 
amined for the degree of Associate in the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland. Good writing is a great 
requisite for success in banking, as it brings its 
possessor a better class of work. Unfortunately, 
speed is oftun demanded, especially in big branches, 
and this tends to injure the penmanship. An 
oH sean will do well, then, to study to have a 
clear caligraphy and to be able to sum well, On 
adimission to the service of some of the banks, 
one 18 obliged to give them security, either 
personal or by bond of the hank’s or other 
Guarantee Association, for which a payment of 
twenty shillings per cent. is exacted in annual 
instalments, 

The period of apprenticeship with the Seotch 
banks is usually three years, a small consideration 
being given therefor. At the endl of that term, 
the apprentice naturally expects to fledge into a 
clerk ; but we belicve the practice is coming into 
vogue of allowing the apprentice to remain as 
such until there is a vacant clerkship for him to 
fil. Should he not give promise during his 
apprenticeship of proving to be a serviceable 
clerk, he will not be retained. 

The best place to begin banking is a country 


ences of an ancient custom, whiel: requires that; branch, where one is allowed to take up in turn 
elerks should maintain the dress and appearance ! every department of branch banking and to see 
of w more highly-paid class’? And he adds: ‘It is | everything with one’s own eyes In a head office, 
usual to pay greatly beyond the market-price of | a youth is apt to be kept at one particular kind 
their labour all persons in whom the employer | of work for a year or more, and thus very little 





wishes to place peculiar trust, or from whom he 
uires something besides their mere services. 
Sinilar feclings operate in the minds of men in| 
business with respect to their clerks.’ | 

| What Mr Mill bas said as to the limitation of 
clerks from the non-diffusion of education cannot | 
hold good in our day. The market for clerks is ! 
largely overstocked, and the occupation itself, | 
from the light nature of its duties, lends itself 
| readily to a glut of competitors. Moreover, the 
i female element has now come into play in the 
{ Struggle for life, and threatens to become a most 
| potent factor in the field of employment. That 
this has to be reckoned with in the future of | 

| banking may be inferred from what the President | 





comes under his observation. The brancli-bred 
clerks are the best trained and the best fitted to 
fill those vacancies in foreign banks for which 
the home banks are so often put im requisition. 

To make a mark early in banking, one should 
go abroad as soon after the period of apprentice- 
ship as possible, and then, health remaining good, 
it is simply a matter of a little time to rise in the 
profession, In the foreign field, especially in 
China, the East and West Indies, the climate is so 
trying that contingencies may arise in which a 
bank clerk is called upon at short notice to replace 
his comrade, of whom he hears that ‘he was dinin 
with a friend last night, but is dead and burie 
this morning.’ This is only too true of many 
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who fall victims partly to the climate and partly 
to indiscretion ; for in the East, heavy penalties 
are exacted for neglect of nature’s laws. But we 
mention this rather to show how a banker has a 
better chance abroad of rising in his profession 
by reason of these frequently recurring climatic 
casualties, than to deter those who would seek to 
gain distinction in the service of foreign banks. 

In India, a junior clerk may, after passing a 
medical and preliminary Enowicdes examination 
—the latter is often not insisted on where the 
clerk is known favourably in his own bank— 
expect a salary beginning with two hundred and 
fifty pounds along with free apartments and free 
passaze out. When he arrives there, he will 
find banking conditions altered. His ‘masters’ 
treat him differently from those in Old Scotland ; 
they joke with him, and allow full scope to his 
individuality by consulting him as a friend rather 
than as a subordinate. The reason for this is, 
perhaps, partly the incressed intercommunity of 
fecling engendered by the fact of both being 
fellow-countrymen in astrange land. Be this as 
it may, they seem in India to have bridged that 
gulf which in a great Scottish banking institution 
separates the chief from the underling. 

In Canada, a large field opens out to the bank 
clerk, and an initial salary of two hundred odd 
pounds is often allowed along with a tree passage. 
One advantace is, that a banker may obtain a 
partnership in a wealthy commercial business 
trom the repute he enjoys as a banker, and so 
exchange his limited emoluments for unlimited 
gains, In British South Africa, there is room 
for the bank clerk ; but as affairs there have not 
been in a prosperous state through native wars, 
Boer difficulties, colonial embarrassments, &c., it 
does not present so good a field. South African 
bankers have been wisely retrenching till times 
improve. Posts in Africa were lately offered to 
elerks from Scotch banks for a term of from three 
to five years. Although the engagement was thus 
limited, the clerks expected, from the hopes held 
out to them on admission, that the bank micht 
retain their services at the expiry of the period. 
Unfortunately, in many cases the bank was 
obliged to give them notice to quit; and any 
one who knows the difficulty of finding work 
in Africa for those who, in Lamb’s words, ‘suck 
their sustenance through a quill, will understand 
the nature of the hardships undergone by such in 
their quest for employment. 

But to revert to Scotch banking, which we 
only quitted to point out the foreign fields which 
lie eee to the bank clerk, and which lead more 
quickly and more directly to distinction than the 
home field. The number of bank employees in 
Scotiand is roughly reckoned at six thousand five 
hundred. Of these, one large bank alone possesses 
more than one-ninth. The clerks of course are 
by far the most numerous class, standing in the 
ratio of about five to one to the official body. As 
to salaries allowed by the banks, the tendency has 
been lately to retrench, as money has not been 


earning so much as it did. The percentage of. 


profits from deposits in 1865 was twenty-three 
shillings and elevenpence, whereas it was only 
fifteen shillings and fourpence in 1886, This 
shows the need for an all-round economy in the 
charges of a bank ; for salaries form by far the 

est proportion of the entire expenses. More- 
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over, salaries are permanent chareds, which, if 
raised, cannot easily be cut down ; and banks can 
only give effect to economy on the death of the 
holder of a lucrative office, or by the transfer 
from one post to another, or by the stoppage of 
additions to salaries. Some of them have adopted 
a system of grades, similar to that which obtains 
in government circles, and have assorted their 
clerks into three distinct grades, the relegation to 
a grade entitling the ‘graded’ to a fixed advance 
every one or two years, as tle case may be. 
There are exceptions made in special cases where 
the responsibility is greater and the work more 
onerous than usual. Bank tellers, from the nature 
of their duties, are allotted to a special grade. 
Several banks exact payment for a teller’s losses, 
while others allow him an annual sum to provide 
against all such, which sum he may pocket if his 
intromissions have not been on the losing side. 
But the rise of any one in a bank, whether there 
be grades or not, is mainly dependent on the 
man hiunscelf. Influence may put him in a 
position to help himself; but he alone must tind 
the intelligeuce, the fidelity, and the zeal, if he 
would rise in his profession. As a good work to 
study, ‘Gilbart’ has been highly recommended to 
young bankers, since it gives the best account of 
the theory and practice of banking. 

If a Scotch bank clerk would excel his neigh- 
bour, he would do well to qualify himself for the 
degrees of the Bankers’ Institute, which are alike 
tests of his general and professional knowledge. 
The subjects for the Associate’s degree in the 
Bankers’ Institute are—arithmetic, algebra (up to 
and including quadratic equations), geography, 
English composition, book-keeping and bank books, 
exchange and clearing-house system and rules, 
note circulation, interest and charges, negotiation 
of bills and cheques, history and present position 
of banking in Scotland. For admission as mem- 
bers, the subjects are—principles of political 
economy, stocks and Stock Iexchange transactions, 
history and principles of banking and currency, 
theory and practice of the foreign exchanges, 
principles of Scots law and conveyancing, law of 
bankruptcy, mercantile law, law of bills, cheques, 
and receipts, & And in practical banking the 
following subjects : correspondence, branch super- 
vision and advances. he total value of a candi- 
date’s answers must be not less than sixty per 
cent. of the value of such questions. To obtain 
a degree with honours, the candidate has to 
submit to a further examination in I*rench or 
Gserman, British history, British constitution and 
government, English literature, and outlines of 
general history, and to make sixty marks in each 
of these subjects. 

These, it must be confessed, form a pretty 
severe test of a candidate’s scholastic and pro- 
fessional proficiency, and so it may be asked: 
Are these certificates of service to a bank clerk? 
Are they recognised by his superiors? It is not 
easy to answer these questions categorically, or 
to define the precise value which is attached by 
the different banks to the holding of these 
diplomas. In estimating the general fitness of a 
clerk when promotion is in prospect, it 18 not 
at all likely that the bank would ignore the 
possession of such a voucher of knowledge. They 
will take it into account; and it may be that it 
will turn the scales against contending competitors 
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who have gained no such distinction. Whatever 
may be its home value, there is no doubt that 
in the colonies the diplomas of the Bankers’ 
Institute are highly prized, and have secured 
for their holders bank appointments on various 
occasions. In addition, Tanker Tnstitutes are 
being launched in the antipodes, with a view to 
promote the educution of the Sete employees 
there. The certifieated clerk who finds his deyzrce 
fail him at home, mast fall back on the reflection 
that ‘knowled.e is its own reward.’ 

One great benefit to be obtained by being in 
the service of some of the banks arises from the 
connection which is formed with the ‘ Widows’ 
Funds, which provide, by way of annuity, for 
the widows and familics of bank officials on 
the fund, This connection is with some banks 
compulsory, with others voluntary. The pay- 
ments made by contributors are small, indeed, as 
compared with the benefits whieh accrue in the 
form of annuities, ranging as these do from forty 
to a hundred pounds. These funds represent the 
accumulations of yeurs, and they have ia wisely 
fostered and adininistered by the banks for the 
hehoof of those for whain the funds exist, as the 
banks have found the annuities to prove a power- 
ful supplement to the pensions which they pay 
after long service to the retired members of their 
staff. ‘This leads us to the subject of bank pen- 
sions, Which are now being granted very much on 
the linea laid down by the government in the 
Civil Service Departinent—nately, the two-thirds 
principle for full retirement allowances, 

If it be asked, what is the main advantave to 
be gained by being in a bank? we wonld reply, 
that it does not consist in the extent of remunera- 
tion or the rate of promotion, for the first is 
amall, and the second slow—but in the tenure of 
office, which is u life one, being practically ad 
vitam aut culpam. It should, however, be stated 
that there is no legal obligation on the part of 
the bank to retain any one in their service on 
such a tenure, though, as yet, they have shown 
no disposition to cut adrift any member of their 
staff who is at all fit for his work. This life- 
tenure has lately fled the School Loards, and so 
there is no saying what banks in the future 
may have to do. Another advantaze lies in the 
opportunity afforded a bank clerk of rising to 
the pinnacle of his profession. What was said 
of the French soldier in Napoleon's time applies 
to him-—that ‘he carries in his knapsack the 
baton of a field-marshal’ = This assertion is amply 
attested by the fact that many of the highest 
officials in Edinburgh banks have passed through 
all the ranks from apprentice upwards to their pre- 
sent honourable and responsible position. There 
is no post, therefore, to which a clerk may not 
aspire, or from which he will be excluded, if he 
but show the necessary fitness both on the moral 
and intellectual side of things. 

As to the nature of bank-work, we would 
remark that there is a vast amount of routine 
in the ‘trivial round, the common task,’ which 
tends to intellectual monotony and takes away 
the incentive to thought. This is particularly the 
case with the clerk who keeps the same ledger 


year after year and balances the same cluss of, 
accounts, Notwithstanding, whatever be the class _ 


‘of work a bank clerk has to perform, he should | 
‘learn to regard nuthing in the way of duty as. 
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‘common or unclean;’ for if any part of his 
work be incorrect, it may throw out of gear the 
whole machinery of the bank. 

As to bank hours, they are certainly short, 
being from half-past nine to four—in 1823 they 
were from nine to three, and six to eight even- 
ing—but these do not represent the entire work- 
ing time. They leave, however, to those so 
mninded, ample leisure and sufficient scope for the 
cultivation of such hobbies as music, painting, 
sketching, photography, &c. We should like, when 
on the subject of bank hours, to state, by way of 
caveat, that the banks on this matter, as well as 


on other matters, are becoming more commercially | 


minded. One bank has adopted the following 


plan: At one of their largest offices they have — 


divided the staff into sections. When any member 


or members of a section are absent, the remaining | 
members of that section must assume the duties . 


and perform the work of the absent members, 
whether or not it entail coming back at night 
to overtake the arrears of work caused by such 
absences. It is well, then, to bear in mind that 


things may not always be as they have been, | 


and that even conservatively disposed banks may 
change their ways. 

To those desirous of entering a bank, we would 
eay: Weigh well all the pros and cons; bear in 
mind that promotion is necessarily slow, the work 


unexciting and often monotonous; and that the | 


great objections to banking as a field for employ- 
ment and emolument are these: (1) It has very 
few posts at its disposal, and for these there is 
always a disproportionate and daily increasing 
number of candidates ; and (2) it offers a very 
limited amount of remuneration, not as compared 
with the pay of clerks generally, but considered 
relatively to the superior social status which, by 
popular consensus, has been accorded to all those 
in Whom a bank has confided its trust. 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 


CHAPTIER TI—RIVALRY. 


THe sun had set; the clear sky grew bright 
with stars, as the night began to creep over the 
sea and land. The wind had fallen, but a breeze 
still blew across the cliff. 

Max Von Roiin began to read in a low, distinct 
voice: ‘When these lines reach you, dear Miss 
Cora, I shall be no more.’ And at the passage 
describing the diamond ‘as big as a split walnut,’ 
he caught his breath and his voice faltered ; and 
when he had finished the letter and was handing 
it back to Cora, she observed a look on his face 
that puzzled her—a look of keen determination. | 

‘Where did this come from?’ said Stephen 
Walsh, approaching Cora, and taking the letter 
from her and looking at it suspiciously. 

‘Max Von Roiin picked it up at sea,’ said the 
girl, ‘this afternoon ;’ and she related the details ; 
for the young sailor remained silent and lost in 
thought. 

‘It was this, then, said Walsh, ; gpamae at Von 
Roiin, ‘that brought you back? I saw you enter 
the harbour; I was on board my yacht. I was 
wondering what motive ’—— | 
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‘None other than this;’ and Max Von Roiin 

flashed a look at his rival.—‘ And now,’ he added, 
‘ll start again for Shingle Point.’ 

‘To-night?’ said Cora. ‘It is getting dark.’ 
‘There’ll be moonlight in an hour’s time. 
Good-night.’ 

As the young sailor passed out at the gate 

and reached the top of the steps, he could not 
refrain from glancing back. Stephen Walsh had 
thrown himself down on the bench at Cora’s side, 
where Max had been seated a moment before. 

Max stopped no longer; he went down the steps 

with great precipitation, and ran across the sands 

towards the harbour. He did not slacken his 

ace until he reached the quay and came along- 
side the Loadstar. It had now grown dusk. As 
he stepped on deck, he noticed a light in Captain 

Satchell’s cabin. He hurried below. 

‘Why Max, my lad, you’re winded. What 
now ?’ sid the captain. He was seated at supper. 
He put down his knife and fork, and stared in- 
quiringly at the first-mate. 

Max Von Roiin was too much out of breath to 
speak, 

‘Drink a drop of water;’ and the captain 
ointed to a large bottle on the table before 
1im, ‘and take your time. Something’s upset 
oun.’ 
af The young sailor obeyed, and soon recovered 
speech. ‘Captain,’ said he, ‘I’ve read it—every 
word ! 

Satchell nodded. Max related the substance 
of Honywood’s letter to Cora. ‘And now, cap- 
tain,’ he added, ‘I’ve a favour to ask you.’ 

Captain Satchell’s face wrinkled with prophetic 
smiles, ‘I think I know what’s in the wind. 
You want to vo in search of this wreck. Ain’t 
that it?’ 

‘I want a’week’s leave, said Von Rotin eva- 
sively. ‘I want you, if you’ll be so kind,’ he 
added, ‘to let it be supposed that I’ve gone to 
stay at Shingle Point. I wouldn’t have it 
thought’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the captain with a knowing look. 
‘When do you want to start ?” 

‘Now.’ 

‘Without your supper ?’ 

‘I’m not hungry.’ 

‘You will be. Put some rations on board,’ 
said Captain Satchell.—‘ You’l] not reach Shingle 
Point much afure midnicht. The tide’s on the 
turn, and the wind’s not rising.— Well, evod- 
bye, my lad, and good-luck to you.’ 

Once more Max Von Roiin’s light skiff, passing 
between the walls of the jetty, reached the open 
sea. It was now night; but the western sky was 
shimmering with faint indications of moonlight. 
The wind had fallen almost to a dead calm ; and 
the young sailor, who in his impatience would 
have preferred a gale to the faint breeze that was 
now blowing, weeded all the fortitude he could 
muster in order to endure the creeping pace at 
which his boat advanced with the tide. 1t would 
be worse presently, he reflected, when the current 
changed ; and unless the wind stiffened, he even 
feared that it would be nearly impossible to make 
any headway at all There was a ground-swell ; 
and the sound of the waves breaking upon the 
beach almost maddened him; and he began to 
steer farther to seaward, to get out of earshot 
of what appeared like mocking laughter—the 
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laughter of Stephen Walsh. Even the red light 
which had begun its revolutions at the jetty 


head irritated Max Von Roiin, when he glanced 
in that direction and found that it was not 
growing so dim in the distance as he would 
Wish. 

Presently, the mvon began to rise into the clear 
sky, and Max, sailing in the glimmering path 
of light—a path that might have been formed 
on the waves by the tread of angels’ feet—felt 
that a breath of wind was springing up and 
slowly improving his speed in spite of the tide, 
which was now flowing fast. His spirits rose 
with every leap of the boat; his look of resolu- 
tion increased. He would not rest until he had 
learnt upon what coast Abel Lonywood’s ship 
the Cora had been wreeked: it had been sur- 
mised that the vessel had gone down at some 
rocky point off the Channel Islands in no very 
great depth of sea; and the young sailor, reflect- 
ing over this, determined to find his way to 
the captain’s locker and get possession of this 
diamond, that might win for him the heart of 
Cora Norland. | 

Looking buck towards the harbour, after a long 
interval—-to measure his distance once more from 
the red light—he suddenly caught his breath like 
one who has received a keen stab. He uttered a 
fierce cry, and almost let the rudder fall from his 
vrasp. 

Stephen Walsh had realised for the first time, 
while seated beside Cora, that Mux Von Roiin 
was a scrious rival. Hitherto, he had looked 
upon him asa common sailor in the ship-owner’s 
employ, who had been ‘noticed’ by the family 
since childhood. But this afternoon somethin 
in Cora’s manner, as well as Von Roiin’s, ha 
roused his suspicions; and a feeling of hatred 
sprang up within him—hatred awakened by 


jealousy -—towards the mate of the Loadstar, 


und he shook with suppressed anger. Cora must 
have remarked the change in his face—for even 
his lips had grown livid—had not Abel Hony- 
wood’s letter, which she still held in her hand, 
ubsorbed her attention. It was beginning to 
dawn upon Walsh, though vaguely as yet, that 
this letter would sooner or later be the cause of 
some catustrophe—a catastrophe which it would 
be out of any one’s power to avert. 

Presently, Cora spoke, but without lifting her 
head : ‘Are you superstitious ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, with a quick glance at her 
face.—‘ Are you?’ 

‘Yes. I believe in this tradition. I like 
believe in it. It’s romantic ; it pleases me.’ 

‘About this diamond? Why, it’s lost, Miss 
Norland, said Walsh. ‘It’s beyond any one’s 
reach.’ ; 

The girl raised her eyes suddenly to his face: 
‘How do you know that?’ 

Walsh made no reply: he feared to betray his 
anger; for her manner convinced him that she 
was thinking, when she spoke of the tradition, 
about Von Roun; and as she sat there motion- 
leas, looking fixedly before her into the gather- 
ing twilizht, he raised his hand expressively, as 
though he lonzed to clutch Honywood’s letter and 
fling it over the cliff and into the sea, whence it 
had so lately come. | 

Suddenly Cura rose from the bench. ‘Don’t 
let us talk about this any more at present. I 


to 


ah 
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must go in now; futher will be expecting me. 
—-Won’t you stay,’ the girl hastened to add, 
‘and take some supper with us?’ 

Stephen Walsh's face brightened: he gladly 
accepted the invitation; for his one object for 
months past, while cruising about the waters 
of Southsea Bay, bad becn to gain Corn’s affec- 
tions. He had inherited some property in the 
neighbourhood, worth a few hundred pounds a 

ear; and being a man of luxurious and lazy 
sabits, he had determined to make life still easier 
by forming a good match. At a regatta, last 
season, be had made Cora’s acquaintance ; and 
he had fallen in love upon hearing that she was 
the daughter of a rich ship-owner; and it soon 
became obvious to Walsh that if Cora did not 
greatly encournge his attentions, Mr Norland 
would by no means oppose him. Stephen Walsh 
belonged to a good family ; and he shrewdly con- 


jectured that the ship-owner, like most parvenus, 


would be flattered at the poe of becoming 
connected by marriage with the landed gentry. 
Mr Norland, as he knew, had lately purchased an , 
estate along th int; for with all hia love of 
the sea—as his friends facetiously remarked—he 
never ‘lost sight of land,’ when a favourable 
opportunity of purchasing presented itself. 

The ship-owner and Stephen Walsh had seated 
themselves on the terrace outside the dining- 
room window, when supper was over; and Cora 
had wandered out into the grounds, leaving them 
to chat over their cigars, Mr Norland was still 
in a depressed and restless mood ; he rose fre- | 
quently from his chair, paced up and down, and | 
then again threw himself into his seat with a! 
word of apology. ‘The fact is, Mr Walsh, th 
loss of the Cora has terribly upset me. 1 had 
a great liking for Abel Honywood. And,’ he 
added, ‘excepting old Satchell, he was the best. 
captain I ever had.—You saw his letter to my 
dauvhter, he added abruptly—‘the one Von 
Roiin picked up off the coust ?” 

‘T’ve read it.—What’s vour opinion, Mr 
Norland, about this diamond? Afy opinion is, 
continued Walsh, ‘that it’s better where it is— 
under the sea,’ 

“Is it, though ?’ said the ship-owner with a look 
of surprise. ‘Why?’ 

‘Retter there,’ answered Walsh in a meaning 
tone, ‘than in bad hands.—Not that I intend by 
that,’ he hastened to add, ‘to refer to Abel Hony- 
wood; quite the contrary. ~~~ you suspect, 
before this letter was picked up, that Honywood 
loved your daughter 7’ 


No. How should 1?—Poor fellow,’ said the 
shipowner. ‘Ile Why do you ask the 
question %’ 


Because,’ said Stephen Walsh with assurance, 
‘this affair—and one other little incident—have 
made me fear that if I delay speaking to you on 
a matter that very nearly concerns my happiness, | 
I shall be too late.’ 

SEh?? 

‘I love your daughter, Mr Norland, and I 
would ask your leave to speak to her, said 
Walsh, ‘*I need ecarcely Gell you, sir, that my 
position '—— 

‘Tut, tut! Do you suppose that I should have 
invited you to my house, my dear boy, if 1 had 
any objection to your courting my daughter j— 
Give me your hand !—And now,’ said the ship- 
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owner heartily, ‘go and ask Cora what she has to 
say. You have my full consent.’ 

Walsh pressed the hand held out to him and 
muttered his thanks. As he was turning away 
to join Cora, Mr Norland called him back. 

‘Stay. I want to ask you a question. What 
did you mean when you spoke just now about 
bad hands?’ 

‘Yad? I meant dangerous. It’s my duty to 
warn you,’ said Walsh significantly. ‘Some one 
else—at least so I suspect—loves your daughter. 
And if that diamond, which Honvwood speaks of, 
gets into that fellow’s hands’ 

‘Whose? Name the man,’ 

*Max Von Roiin.’ 

The ship-owner stared incredulously at Stephen 
Walsh; the announcement seemed to take his 
breath away. 

‘Von Rotin! Are yon serious?’ 

‘Serions, Mr Norland? I never was more 
serious in my life.’ 

Mr Norland’s broad shoulders began to shake 
with laughter. ‘No, no; it’s your faney.—Von 
Roiin in love with my danchter? You're jealous 
~~you're unreasonable, Max Von Roiin is an 
able seaman—I admit that—a brave, honest 
fellow. But he would never presume to make 
love to Cora, He knows his position better, I 
should hope, than to do that.’ 

Did Mr Norland forget that he had been a 
mate himself and as poor as Max Von Roiin? 
Possibly not. But a self-made man is apt to try 
to hide from others what he cannot hide from 
himscl{—that he once knew days of poverty, days 
when he had thoughts not less ambitious. 

Meanwhile, Cora, leaning against the low fence, 
looked intently seaward. It was at the moment 
when the boat, with Max Von Roiin in the stern, 
passed out of the harbour. The girl was watch- 
ing with eagerness its difficult manceuvrings. 
Her face at first expressed impatience; but her 
eves began to brighten when the young seaman 
steered away from the shore, out of the calm 
and sheltering bay, and got some wind into his 
sail, Could she have guessed Von Kotin’s project 
already ? 

Coming across the lawn from his talk with Mr 
Norland, Stephen Walsh comprehended the situa- 
tion atau glance. It was as he had dreaded: his 
suspicions were as wood as confirmed. He stopped 
as if transtixed, with clenched hands and flashing 
eyes. Max Von Koiin had outwitted him; he 
had better understood Cora’s impulsive mood, 
her superstitious mind, and her romantic belief 
in this senseless tradition. He had started on 
his search after the shipwreck to please this girl; 
and she knew of his intention as surely as if he 
had spoken at the moment of leaving her after 
the reading of Honywood's letter. These thoughts, 
passing rapidly through Walsh’s mind, almost 
maddened him. He had always had his own 
and this opposition—this tacit 
rivalry on the part of one whom he hated and 
despised—was more ing than if he had 

: aoa ed mastered 
his passion, and reached Cora’s side: he kept his 
face always in shadow, lest it should betray him. 
He then e to her in a low voice: ‘ Miss 
Norland—Cora: I love you’ | , 

She did. not look round; she kept her eyes 
bent upon the boat; and but for the quivering 
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lips and the quickened breathing, he might have 
doubted whether she had heard him. 

‘I have el gees I have gained your father’s 
leave to ask you to be my wife,’ continued 
Stephen Walsh desperately. ‘I have longed to 
tell you for months past that there is nothing 
I would not do to gain your love.’ 

‘Nothing?’ and Cora glanced swiftly into his 
face. ‘That is a bold assertion.’ 

‘Then let me repeat’ 

‘No! If you are in earnest, listen to me.’ 

ee a Walsh stood silent, waiting for her to 
speak 
re To you see that boat?’ said the girl. 

Did he see it? With what difficulty he 
suppressed the angry words that rose to his 





lips! Restraining himself by a painful effort, 
lie answered: ‘Yes. It belongs to Max Von 
Roiin.’ 


The wind was rising; and as Stephen Walsh 
spoke, the skiff passed swiftly through the broad 
path of moonlight, and Von Roiin’s figure was 
distinctly visible at the helm, energetic in expres- 
sion, the head and shoulders bent forward. 

‘Something whispers to me,’ said Cora mus- 
ingly—‘ shall we call it the spirit of Abel Hony- 
wood ?—something assures me that Max Von 
Roiin will not rest until he has found the wreck.’ 

‘You mean the diamond,’ said Walsh, choking 
with passion. 

‘I mean that Von Roiin has some romance in 
his nature. Prove that you have too, A woman’s 
love cannot be won withont it.—-Where is your 
yacht? 

‘You know. She is lying’-—~ 

‘At anchor? She should be there ;’ and Cora 
pointed towards the sea, beyond Von Roiin’s boat. 
‘Would not that show you wished, by deeds, not 
words, to win my love ?” 

‘Are you serious ?’ 

‘I was never more 80. 
moment she was gone, 

Stephen Walsh turned away and went down 
the ateps and across the bay, as Max Von Roiin 
had done. His rage was ungovernable now. She 
had spoken of Von Roiin as her possible lover ; 
she had named him, as she pointed out his boat, 
while he, Stephen Walsh, was asking her to be 
his wife | e stopped suddenly and cast a 
threatening look towards Von Roiin’s skiff: it 
was sailing along rapidly between him and the 
horizon. He even sprang with a menacing gesture 
to the very edge of the sea, where an incoming 
wave lifted up its foaming crest and forced him to 
step quickly backwards. The sea shivered in the 
moonlight, and the wave broke with a hissing 
whisper as he turned and went hastily on his way 
towards the harbour. 

On the staircase, Cora met her father. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said he, ‘what has Mr Walsh 
been talking about so earnestly ?’ 

*He has asked me, father, to be his wife.’ 

‘Come! That’s indeed an honour. The 

oung man belongs to a very respectable and 
ighly connected family.’ 

*He is a man of good birth: his proposal is of 
course very flattering,’ said the girl. 

‘Did you tell him so?’ : 


Good-night” In a 


‘I told him,’ said Cora—‘I led him at least to | 


believe—that he might hope.’ 


_ The ship-owner smiled and patted his daughter's | 
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cheek. He did not appear quite sitisfied ; but 
he simply said: ‘Well, well A very pretty 
commencement. You must give him a little gold 
anchor, my dear, to wear on his chain.’ 

‘Yes, father. If he finds the diamond, I will? 

‘What is that?’ 

‘Please, don’t question me now. He will tell 
you ; he understands what I mean.’ 

When Cora reached her own room—the room 
in which she had since childhood listened to the 
sound of the waves below the cliff, and marvelled 
often at the perils and dangers of the deep sea— 
she began to reflect upon all that she had been 
saying to Stephen Walsh. What reason had she 
to surmise that Max Von Roiin had gone in 
search of the wreck? His mother lived at 
Shingle Point, and he had gone to visit her. 
And yet something had whispered—she had 
called it the spirit of Abel Honywood—that Von 
Rotin loved her, and would never return unless 
he found the diamond. The fancy clung to her ; 
she could not cast it off. 

It he found it—and the thought brought a 
blush to her cheek—could she refuse, if he asked 
her to be his wite? And yet she had encouraged 
Stephen Walsh. But would he, a man without 
an atom of romance in his nature, go on this 
perilous errand, even in the hope of winning her 
love ? 

Presently Cora ran to the window, drew the 
curtains aside and looked out upon the broad 
surface of moonlit sea. She opened the window 
wide; the wind blew roughly in her face; the 
sea was covered with white restless breakers, Max 
Von Roiin’s sail was still in sight—a tiny speck, 
that any but an accustomed eye would have mis- 
taken for a wave. But close at hand—passing 
swiftly by the cliff below her window—was a 
trimly built yacht, and Stephen Walsh was on 
board ; she saw him distinctly at the helm; and 
a strong wind was carrying the yacht rapidly 
slong in the direction of Shinyle Point. 

Cora’s heart beat painfully with a vague sense 
of dread at what is had done. She hastily 
closed the window and drew the curtain, to shut 
out the moonlit night. But she could not shut 
out the sound of the wind, and of the waves 
breaking below the cliff; and in the whisper that 
still came from the sea, she knew that it would 
be her destiny to wed the man who found the 
diamond, should he ask her to be his wife. 





COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
We have constant evidence that the applications 
of the beautiful art of photography are increasing ; 
and we may broadly state that there 1s now 
hardly any branch of science or art in which 
it is not made use of to some extcnt. indeed, 
it is often said that photography is the hand- 
maid to science; and the more we consider the 
matter, the more do we see the aptness of this 
description. The astronomer now depends on 
photography to make star maps of far greater 
necuracy than is possible by the human hand, 
for the simple reason, that the photographic lens 
is able to depict stars so distant that their light 
cannot be appreciated by the human eye even 
when aided by the most powerful telescope, The 


miecroscopist also uses photography to a great 
extent ; and here again this wonderful art of sun- 
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inting is more exact than the work of the most 
careful draughtsman. In times gone by, when it 
became necessary to draw a microscopic object, 
the man who undertook the work was sure to 
confer upon his drawing that individuality from 
which no artist is exempt; so that, supposing 
that two different hands were detailed to make a 
drawing of the same object, the pictures would 
be cascutially different in treatment and general 
appearance, We know that this is not the case 
with photography. We may take a dozen differ- 
ent Age iaplis of the same object, aud each 
one will be an exact reproduction of its fellow. 
Photography is also coming into use for the illus- 
tration of bovks and newspapers, and in this field 
of labour it has had an unfortunate effect of 
acting as a powerful rival to the engraver. The 
photographic cainera has of late years enabled the 
man of science to study the movements of animals 
in a way that our forefathers would have deemed 
imposible. In a word, photography is throwing 
a flood of light upon various things and pheno- 
mena, scientific aud artistic, and has been suc- 
evssful in detecting certain operations of nature 
that without ite aid would perhaps have remained 
for ever unknown, 

It is now ten years since Mr Francis Galton 
0inted out a new application of photography. 
tn hig addresa to the My itieh Association in 1877, 
he first Ao ep the takiny of what are called 
composite photographs ; and it will be best if we 
explain in jiis own words the rough groundwork 
of the process which he originated: ‘ Having 
obtained drawings or photographs of several per- 
sons alike in most respects, but differing in minor 
details, what sure method is there of extracting 
the typical characteristic from them? To may 
mention a plan which had occurred both to Mr 
Herbert Spencer and myself, the principle of 
which is to superimpose optically the various 
drawings and to accept the avgregate result. Mr 
Spencer suggested to me in conversation that the 
drawings reduced to the same scale might be 
traced on separate pieces of transparent paper, 
and secured one upon another, and then held 
between the eye and the light. I have attempted 
this with some success My own idea was to 
throw faint images of the several portraits in 
succession upon the same sensitised Ae ie 
plate.’ 

ln order that we may better understand the 
advantage of this method of procuring type-pic- 
tures from different individuals, let us suppose 
that a competent artist were ponininsioned to 
stand in a main thoroughfare of any large town 
or city, and that he were instructed to procure a 
type-portrait of the dillereut persons whom he saw 
passing to and fro in front of him. We venture 
to say that in standing at a crowded spot he 
would see hundreds of different types of face, and 
he would be sure to notice, what most of us have 
noticed over and over again, that although the 
human face is arranged on the same pattern in 
each individual—that is to say, that each one has 
two eyes, a nose, and a mouth—Dame Nature has 
arranged these simple materiala in such varied 
forms, aud has given such wonderfully different 
expression to them, that no two persons are cver 
precisely alike. So our artist would soon sce 
the futility of attempting a general type of all 
the faces that passed pa and he would probably 
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thruw up his commission in despair. But sup- 
pose that we call a photographer in to do this 
work, the whole aspect of the case is at once 
changed ; for by simple mechanical means he can 
procure individual portraits of suitable subjects, 
and then by blending these portraits together, he 
can obtain a kind of average result from the 
entire number, Such is a ‘composite photo- 
graph,’ 

There are two or three different methods by 
which this result can be attained ; for instance, 
we may take a number of paper portraits of 
public characters, such as one may purchase at 
any shop, and we can photograph these succes- 
sively on the same photographic surface, so as to 
obtain on that surface a mixed portrait, to which 
all the individuals have contributed. There is a 
certain disadvantage in adopting this method, for 
the reason that one would have great difficulty 
in obtaining portraits of the same size and of the 
same pose. A better plan, therefore, is, if possible, 
to take photographs of the different individuals 
for the purpose of making a composite from them. 
The method which it is best to adopt is as 
follows: We will suppose that it is desired to 
obtain a composite photograph of a family of 
persons consisting of the father and mother and, 
say, six children. Qur first duty will be to cal- 
culate exactly for how long a time the sensitive 
plate in the camera must be exposed to the action 
of light for each individual. If the sensitive 
plate will under ordinary circumstances require 
an exposure of, say, sixteeen seconds for one 
portrait, then this time must be divided by eight, 
the number of individuals who are to compose 


our oe hhetograph, and therefore each 
individual must be photographed for two seconds 
only, The ordinary camera is used ; and upon 


the ground-glass screen at its back upon which 
vbjects are focused, certain lines must be drawn 
with a pencil as a preliminary operation. One 
line will be vertical, marking the position of the 
nose ; and there will be two horizontal lines cross- 
ing this one; the upper one indicating the posi- 
tion of the eyes, and the lower one that of the 
mouth. We may now proceed to the work in 
hand. Each sitter in turn sits upon a music- 
stool in front of the camera, this seat being chosen 
because it can readily be raised or lowered on its 
screw, 80 as to suit the different heichts of the 
sitters, whose eyes must always be brought exactly 
to the same height from the ground. A simple 
form of head-rest, consisting of a vertical rod 
with a horizontal piece at the top, must be at 
hand, so that the top of each person’s head may 
be brought to exactly the same altitude. Sitter 
number one is now placed before the camera and 
focused accurately to the pencil-marks on the 
ground-glass screen, The camera is uncapped for 
two seconds, when the lens is again covered. The 
second sitter now takes his or her place on the 
niusic-stool, which is screwed up or down to the 
required height, as the case may be, and once 
more the lens is uncapped for two seconds. And 
so on until all the eight sitters have successively 
sat in front of the camera and have contributed 
their two seconds of attention to the sensitive 
plate within. This plate is now taken to the 
photographer’s dark room and is developed in 
the usual way so as to produce a negative. But 
what a curiosity this negative is: it represents a 
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picture of a being that really does not exist as seen. The whole eubject is full of interest, and 
an individual at all, but the component parts of there is no doubt that in the near future a great 
whose features are found in eight different human many workers will be attracted to it, and that 
beings. Such a negative can, when finished, be as a result it will improve and grow in useful- 
made to furnish as many positive prints on paper ness. 
as may be required. 

A very curious point in photographs so obtained ; as Pore 
is, that ae mebateped this combined picture A PARSON’S FIXES, 
is that of a better-looking person than any of the . ; og 38 
individuals who have contributed to it Some oe ae first p shen ae blo tars 
of these photographs now lie before us. Here is ne wintr y Sunday evening I was officiating, for 
one which has been taken from a number of the first time, at a mission church in an outlying 
criminals, and, as we have just indicated, the Part of the parish, The building had been a 
victure is much better favoured than the various dissenting chapel. The pulpit, a formidable but 
low prowed: coarse-mouthed individuals who have rickety structure, was approached by a high and 
contributed to make it up. Another picture we shaky flight of steps, and was illuminated by two 
may call attention to as being a great contrast to tallow candles in tin sconces, on either side of the 
the last; this is a group of ten girls who are the | preacher. I had observed some slight unsteadi- 
members of a literary club. The picture is that <<” ihe cy é the triendly.dic 
of a bright-looking intellectual girl of about nine- ?°S% ae part se Se ee and partes rd. 
teen years of age. The face is thoughtful, and ingly had at first moved about as little as possible. 
the shape of the head indicates great intellectual [lowever, as the sermon went on, caution was 
power. The same observations are applicable to forgotten, and warming with my subject, I began 
another photograph which is before us, to which to indulge in a little oratorical action. Reaching 
several scientific men have contributed each his a climax in my discourse, I lifted both my arms, 
share. Two more composite photographs which and brought them suddenly down upon the deal 
we have are not so good as the others, because book-board with a sharp blow. The result was 
they have been taken from portraits of political that the dips bounced neatly out of the sconces 
characters whose pictures it would have been performed swift somersaults, and  disappearec 
impossible to obtain for the purpose to which down below, among some females, if one might 
these have been put. The pictures therefore judge by the noises that ensued. By the un- 
suffer to some extent from the difference of posi- feigned laugh with which my exploit was received, 
tion and size, a difficulty to which we have I presume there must have been somethiny ridicu- 
already alluded. The photographer who took lous in the sudden ejection and fall of the candles. 
these portraits informed us that his first idea was However, I failed to sce any humour in the situa- 
to divide the politicians into Conservatives and tion, for [ was left in the dark, and being accus- 
Liberals ; but he found that in the present state tomed to the written sermon, was for the moment 
of affairs this was a task fur beyond his powers or nonplussed. I durst not look over the pulpit or 
the powers of anybody else. He therefore divided ask for the candles, and my rustic audience were 
them into Gladstonian Liberals and Unionists; so lost in the fun of the incident as to forget 
and in order that we may not be considered how necessary light 1s to a man’s teaching. I 
partial critics of either, we may at once say that made a brief effort at extempore preaching, and 
neither of these composite political portraits gives then an early and ignominious exit. 


a result upon which the politicians can be com- My next fix occurred in a large and ugly town 
plimented ; still, they are very curious produc- church where I was conducting u week-evening 
tions. service. It was summer-time, and the church 


lt may now be asked, what is the use of this doors were open. I was standing at the lectern 
new application of photography? Mr Calton, who reading the lessons, when my eye caught through 
originated it, believes that it might be turned to the doorway the figure of Carlo, a large black 
great practical use in producing types of different spaniel, with which I was on friendly terms. 
tribes or races, and we are disposed to think that The recognition was inutual. My acquaintance 
very useful work might be done in this way. A trotted up the aisle, and brought himself to anchor 
book upon the subject has lately been published a few fect in front of where I was standing. He 
in France, in which certain examples are given, watched me with close attcntion, evidently won- 
showing how well the general features of diferent | dering at my unfamiliar garb and_ estranged 
tribes of persons are averaged by means of these | manner, but in doubt whether to manifest recog- 
composite photographs. There is another field of ; nition by jumping up alongside me, or by indulg- 
work in which it might be useful. We know | ing in friendly barks from a distance. However, 
that portraits and sculptures of eminent men who ; he compromised matters by thumping audibly 
lived in ages long gone by have been preserved ' with his tail on the church floor, to the amuse- 
to us; but we cannot tell how far these different. ment of some of the younger members of the 
portraits have been affected by that individuality | congregation, who eyed him with infinite glee 
to which every artist is prone, and to which we , over the ends of their pews. ; ; 
have already adverted. Would it not be possible; The sexton all this time was serenely ‘watching 
to collect these different portraits, say, for example, | some children playing in the charchyard—watch- 
those of Julius Cesar, and to combine them by ;: ing, with the instinct of his tribe, for the young- 
means of this composite method? We venture , sters to commit some offence for which he might 
to assert, from what has been done in this com- | exact summary vengeance. He was aroused to 
paratively new art of composite photography, | the awkwardness of my position by a special 
that we should be likely to obtain by such means | messenger, and thereupon ensued dignified but 
& truer portrait of the man than has yet been | ridiculous efforts to eject the intruder. The dog 
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‘dodged the sexton up and down the aisles, rejected 
his allurements and decently subdued chirrupings, 
now and again rolling an appealing eye upon me 
to stop this ridiculous trifling and come down 
and pat him. Finally, when the ‘ssistant beadle’ 
had joined in the chusc, the creature made a Lolt 
up the gallery stuirs, and was lost to view amid 
the lonely waste of benches. 

But the incident was not at an end. I had 
dismissed from my mind the imprudence of my 
canine friend, and the service had proceeded 
acefully as far as sermon-time, Searcely lad 
begun my discourse, when it became evident 
that some stronger attraction was engaging the 
attention of my audience. Lifting my eye from 
the manuscript, | bebeld the head of the dreadful 
dog looking wistfully over the gallery within a 
few yards; and from the expression of his counte- 
nance, it was but too evident that le was calcu- 
lating the nearest point from which he could 
reach the pulpit. No sooner did he perceive ory 
recognition of him, than he leaped up on the seat 
and planted bis fore-legs on the front edge of the 
gallery. le was triumphantly waviny his tail, 
apparently balancing himself for the spring, when 
the heads of the sexton and clerk bobbed up 
beyond the gallery stairs. Cajolings, menacinys, 
and subdued adjectives were heard ; the dog hesi- 
tated, turned lis head, took in the situation, and 
fled, Finally, to my intense relief, but appa- 
rently to the great regret of the juvenile element 
in the congrevation, the ‘'rsistant beadle,’ effect- 
ing @ flank movement, seized Carlo by the tail 
and dragged him down the gallery stairs, to be 
ignominiously driven forth amony the dogs of 
the atrect. 

This incident reminds me of a somewhat similar 
one related to ine by a brother clergyman. He 
was engaged in preaching in a country church on 
a hot summer afternoon, and could with difficulty 
keep lis rustic hearers from resigning themselves 
to slumber. Ji was in a poor outlying hamlet, 
and the congregation lad been gathered from a 
wide area. Many had journeyed in donkey-carts 
and gigs; and during service-time the animals 
were wont to be tethered on the adjacent village 
common, Ona sudden the drowsy stream of the 
preacher's sermon was interrupted bv a racket 
outaide the building. Presently, a young donkey 
hobbled i the steps of the chureh, and nimbly 
trotting along the aisle, faced round, ane took 
up @ position immediately under the pulpit. 
Before a couple of tlorid farmers could be roused 
from their accustomed Sunday afternoon nap to 
drive forth the invader, another donkey, dragging 
a cart, lumbered up the steps to join his relative. 
When he had succeeded in forcing his way through 
the porch till the shafts and body of the cart were 
wedged between the pillars, finding his future 
paseage barred, he expreseed his surprise and an- 
noyance by discharging that peculiar, reduplicated 
and resonant sound, which, whatever may be its 
meaning in animal language, scems always 
voeative of laughter among human beings. Like 
the ass which disconcerted John Gilpin, he ‘sang 
most loud and clear ;’ while hia salutation was 
ad a bt tu by the animal within the building, 
and heartily chorused by the congregation of 
asses outside. What self-composure could stand 
_ against such an attack ? a 7 
i asked my friend how he comported himself 
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under such circuinstances. He replied, that he 
eould do nothing but lean forward upon the 
cushion, and looking down upon the lively scene, 
bide his time in silence till the unmannerly visit- 
ants had been removed, and the congregation 
had sobered down into a red-faced and precarious 
silence. 

That was also an unpleasant fix in which I 
found myself one Sunday, some twenty years ago. 
i had left home rather hurriedly that morning, 
and just before leaving I had seized from the 
pocket-handkerchief box a folded square of linen, 
of the usual shape, size, and .texture, and had 
transferred it to my casseck pocket. In the 
earlier part of my discourse, becoming conscious 
of an impending sneeze, and being unwilling to 
interrupt the even tenor of my oratory, I fished 
out my handkerchief with one hand, and then, 
in the little elegant way that most persons have, 
with both hands gave it a shake to release it from 
its folds, Having staved off the sneeze by its 
application, I laid it on the edge of the pulpit, 
when the passing of an indefinable shade of ex- 

ression across the upturned faces of my nearest 

lcateta: caused me to dart a glance towards my 
handkerchief, imagining that it might be slipping 
over the edge. My eye caught sight of a hole 
ab one side of it which had apparently been iim- 
perfectly repaired with some Jace, and I gave the 
thing another shake, to conceal the defect. To 
my dismay and confusion, two tiny sleeves and 
a frilled neck appeared on the confines of my 
‘handkerchief’ and a cold thrill passed over me 
when I recognised the little object as being a stray 
part of the attire of my infant daughter. As I 
crammed the garment into the recesses of my 
pocket I thought I had never been in such a fix 
before; for well knew the keenness of the 
feminine cye, as well as the readiness of the 
feminine mind to enjoy such an incident. 

A story told, if 1 mistake not, by Dean Ramaay, 
had an exact counterpart in the experience of 
a friend who was doing duty in a little church 
secluded among the Wiltshire downs. As he 
was going into the pulpit, the churchwarden, a 
big burly farmer, took him aside and said: 
*Measter, if ’ee doan’t mind, perhaps ’ee wouldn't 
stomp about in the pulpit. I ha’ set a turkey- 
hen there on thirtecn eggs) Ye zee, zur, it be 
the quietest place in the village.’ 

My friend, a man of infinite humour, used to 
tell of his bad half-hour in that pulpit. So long 
as he kept his distance, the turkey-hen was peace- 
able enough; but whenever his legs drew too 
near, an angry peck would admonish him to sheer 
off. On the Sunday following this occurrence it 
fell to my lot to occupy the same pulpit, Having 
laughed over the incident during the week, one 
of my first questions was, whether the interestin 
bird still held her ground, To my relief, I foun 
that the hatching had meanwhile taken place, 
and the coast was clear. 

was once nearly disconcerted in a like way 
by acat. During the sermon I heard some faint 
sounds, but could not divine whence they pro- 
ceeded. The congregation may not have heard 
them ; certainly, they did not heed them. Re- 
assured by this, I held on my oratorical way 
till I unfortunately moved the footstool, when 
there was a loud and simultaneous outery which 
must have been audible throughout the building, 
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Looking down, I saw protruding, in an appealing 
achiou: three or four feeble, knobby, pink heads, 
followed by the maternal head, saying as plainly 
as feline language could speak: ‘Please, do not 
move about in that unpleasant fashion.’ Pussy 
had, I suppose, likewise found out that the pulpit 
of the parish church was one of the quietest 
places in the village. However, we continued 
very good friends till I evacuated the position. 

Although not involving any particular fix, I 
may be allowed to say that I once knew a cat 
with an extraordinary fondness for funerale, One 
day, in a suburban cemetery, it was my duty 
to officiate at one of these solemn functions. 
Habited in my ye ar I met the body at the 
cemetery gates, and faced about to head the 
procession to the chapel. From among the bushes 
near the lodge, a tabby cat came forth, gravely 
rubbed her head against my trousers, and then 
marched by my side, waited at the mortuary 
chapel door till the procession was again formed, 
and accompanied us to the yrave. During the 
service, it sat on the mound of upturned earth, or 
silently and stealthily crept among the mourners, 
purring or rubbing its sides against their gar- 
ments, as if offering its dumb sympathy. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony it would quickly 
disappear in the lilac thickets hard by. My 
duty led me to the cemetery perhaps four or five 
times a week, and on nearly every occasion the 
cat was present. The cemetery keeper knew 
nothing about the animal further than that it 
lived in the bushes upon birds and mice, and 
rarely appeared except upon the occasion of 
funerals, | 

A curious case of the pursuit of preaching 
under difficulties came under my notice. Ina 
country church in the remote districts of the 
west of England, a swarm of bees had taken up 
their quarters in the oaken woodwork at the back 
of the pulpit, to the dismay and discomfort of the 
weekly occupant of that structure. During the 
discharge of his peculiar function, he was not 
only annoyed with the busy sullen roar of the 
hive, but his fear of arousing their animosity by 
the loud challenge of his tones, or by the vibra- 
tion of the pulpit, was stimulated by the light 
skirmishers which used to come out and perform 
ull sorts of minatory manceuvres within measurable 
distance of his nose. The annoyance at length 
became intolerable, and orders were given to 
smoke out the bees. This was effectually done ; 
but, unfortunately, the clerk in smoking out 
the bees set fire to the church, and it was burnt 
to the ground. 

dere notice may be taken of the dangerous 

inental trick of metathesis—the transposition of 
letters in a word—which is apt to cover with 
confusion even those who consider themselves 
perfectly safe. A writer in a late number of the 
Spectator adduced some curious examples of this 
pernicious habit. He cites the case of a clergy- 
man who, wishing to say that ‘we all knew what 
it was to have a half-formed wish in our hearts,’ 
astonished his hearers by announcing ‘that we 
#ll knew what it was to have a half-warmed fish 
in our hearts;’ and of another, who, having 
started out’ to say that ‘we should not bow the 
knee to an idol,’ arrived at the conclusion ‘that 
we should not bow the eye to a le.’ 


I can well believe these anecdotes true, for, 
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the following instance of the failinge came under 
my own personal observation. A fellow-student, 
a@ sensitive-minded man, who had a horror of 
such mistakes in public, was jokingly telling one 
day of a mistake which he had heard made by 
an illiterate man in extempore prayer. The poor 
fellow was praying for backsliders, but, in the 
earnestness of his devotion, and quite regardless 
of the feelings of his hearers, fell to invoking 
blessings upon ‘black-spiders!’ This tale was 
sufficiently amusing. But what followed? That 
evening, we both attended a mission meeting, and 
my friend took part in the devotions. He had 
what is called ‘a gift’ in extempore prayer, and, 
borne along upon his ardour, he seemed entirely 
to have forgotten the subject of the morning's 
conversation. An irreverent recollection did once 
flash upon my mind, but only to be instantly dis- 
missed. What was my astonishment, however, to 
hear him, deliberately, and in a tone of confi- 
dence, make use of the very expression which he 
had that morning quoted, earnestly and feelingly 
praying for the speedy restoration and strengthen- 
ing of the favoured Arachnids! I was sure from 
his manner that he was unconscious of his mis- 
take ; and nothing could exceed his mortification 
when he was subsequently told of it. 

It was customary, some years ago—in certain 
districts the practice still lingers—for the minister, 
upon giving out the hymn, to read the first verse. 
I remember once hearing a young curate give out, 
in a very lachrymose and sentimental tone, the 
verse of a wall kiowe hymn which ends with 
the words, ‘And wipe my weeping eyes.’ The 
sa was sadly spoiled and the gravity of his 

earers tested by his rendering it, ‘And weep my 
wiping eyes.” He was immediately conscious of 
his mistake, and his confusion only made matters 
worse. Experience has no doubt since taught 
him that it 1s wiser, under such circumstances, to 
go boldly forward, trusting to successive thoughts 
to obliterate a little error, rather than to call 
attention to it by endeavouring to rectify his 
mistake at the time. The truth is, that unless 
an audience is on the quit vive for mistakes, the 
bulk of the people are much more ready to doubt 
whether they have heard correctly than to believe 
that the speaker has spoken incorrectly. 

The blindness of congregations 18 curiously 
illustrated by an incident which befell me some 
years back. It was at a time when the question 
of wearing the surplice in the pulpit was much 
more keenly debated than it is at present. I 
was taking temporary duty in a midland town 
where: the strongest Protestant spirit prevailed, 
and where the black gown was invested with a 
quasi-sanctity. One day I was talking with a 
leading layman connected with the parish church, 
a perfervid opponent of ritualism. Ne spoke 
in the strongest termina of dislike for this new- 
fangled idea of preaching in the surplice, and 
said that not only would he himself march out 
of church, but he believed that the majority of 
the congregation would follow him, if a minister 
were to venture to appear in the parish pulpit 
habited in a surplice. The remark was not 
made defiantly, or with the slightest soupgon 
of suspicion as to my loyalty. The worthy man 
knew perfectly well that I would not needlessly 
Scand the feelings or prejudices of my people, 


aud that I was far more concerned with. the 
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colour, or material of his dress. 

~ Little did either of us dream that an oppor- 
tunity would so soon prescnt itself to test the 
trath of his affirmations. Upon the very next 
Sunday, the mayor and corporation attended in 
state, and the church was crowded. The first 
part of the service glided by without anything 
callin for remark; and when | went in due 
course to the vestry to change my vestments, 
the old clerk drew back the red baize curtains, 
and lifting hia hands, with a startled look said: 
‘Dear, dear, what is to be done? You’ve got 
no gown!’ I remembered at once the state of 
the case, During the preceding week, there had 
been a funeral, and according to the custom of 
the district, 1 had attended in my yown, leaving 
this vestment afterwards at my residence, more 
than ao mile away from the church. 

What was I to do? I lucard the full voice 
of the conyregation in the church singing the 
hymn, measured in my mind the distance to 
my house, and the time it would take to sing 
the remaining verses. No; there was no escape 
for me, The aurplice must be worn. When I got 
into the pulpit, Pabited in white, one of the first 
faces I recognised in the congregation was that 
of the gentleman above referred to. He looked 
mauch as usual; if anything, rather more pleasant. 
I addressed myself to my task; gave out the 
‘bidding prayer ;’ and, without any embarrass- 
ment or apology, announced my text, and pro- 
ceeded idl the sermon, No one rose to leave 
the church ; no one seemed to have observed any- 
thing strange. The morning service ended, and 
although it was the first time the surplice had 
been worn in the pulpit, nobody appeared conscious 
of any deviation from the uveual custom. During 
the following week, I fully expected to hear some 
mutterings of a gathering storm. | called upon 
my friend, found him very affable, but all uncon- 
sions of my backsliding. We chatted about the 
Sunday morning serviee, He was pleased to 
express his high eatixfaction with the sermon. 1 
asked him if be had observed anything strange 
in my manner. No; he had not observed any- 
thing different. 


‘Why,’ said 1, ‘last Sunday morning | preached | 


in my surplice.’ 


*Preached in your surplice !’ be screamed out. | 


af 


‘Impossible | 
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The cause 
of all this commotion then appeared. A man 
who had taken his wife and children out upon 
the Thames in a boat, had endeavoured to attach 
lis ekiff to a passing tug abead of ua, and, 
incautiously holding to the tow-rope, had been 
jerked into the water, where he was now drown- 
ing before our cyes. The helmsman of our boat 
had jumped over, in the hope of rescuing him. 
I caught a glimpse of the drowning man battling 
for life, and heard the screams of his wife and 
children above all the shouting and turmoil But 
what of myself? The steamboat was crowded ; 
the river was at swift ebb and full of vessels; 
and J, entirely ignorant of steering, was respons- 
ible for the safety of hundreds. Uowever, I 
recalled a8 much as possible my boat-lore of 


‘eurly days, and headed the vessel to the centre 
o ] 


on’ 


eee] 


I explained matters ; and he was too sensible . 
a man and too good a Christian to say anything | 


more about the matter. 3 
well-known answer of the Cambridge Professor, 


It reminded me of the; 


noe mernee 


who having married, continued, in defiance of ! 


the etutute, to hold his fellowship for fourteen 
years, who when asked how be could possibly 

ave done such a thing, replied savely : ‘You can 
hold anything if you can hold your tongue.’ 

The last fix Iwas in was the following. One 
day, when seated near the stern of a Thames 
steamboat, 1 was aroused by a loud cry from the 
forward part of the boat and a rushing of the 
passengers to one aide. I rose from my seat, 
and turning to the man at the wheel, asked 

Shim what was the matter. With his eyes fixed 
on something in the water, he replied : ‘ Please, 
sir, hold this a minute!’ 

‘y. mounted the step, and had scarcely taken 
hold of the wheel, aes the man leaped upon 


of one of the arches of a bridue, towards which 
we were rapidly drifting. 1 remember the sense 
of relief with which J] heard the captain shout 
‘Stop her!’ and for some minutes the vessel was 
poised ayainst the current in the middle of the 
river, While IT held on to the wheel. The drown- 
ing Man was never recovered ; and we took on 
board of our steamboat his wife and children, 
in a condition of terror and bewildered grief 
which may readily be imagined. But never did 
I more readily escape from any of my fixes than 
when a new steersman came aft and assumed the 
charge of the wheel. It was a curious position 
fora clergyman to find himself suddenly steering 
a Thames steamboat, but ‘One man in his time 
plays many parts.’ 


SPRING IS COMING, 


‘Spring is coming! Uh, Spring is coming !° 
A whisper is flying all down the woud ; 
Primrose and daffodil softly calling, 
Calling each dainty leaflet and bud! 
Through the hedgerow, and by the coppice, 
Far and wide over mead and hill, 
A breath of life is secretly stealing 
Among the trees, at its own sweet will. 
Under the moss on the giant beeches, 
Down to the carpet of leaves below, 
Where the ant and the beetle as yet are sleeping, 
And the dormouse hides from the wintry snow ; 
They know full well the voice that is calling, 
And, all along by the ferny brake, 
Where’er there is life the whisper is Bying, 
‘Oh, Spring is coming! Awake, awake !’ 


High up in the elm the rooks are busy, 
As if icy Winter had really fed; 

The finches and starlings are preening their feathers, 
And the robin’s breast is growing more red. 

They hear the whisper, and aing to the South Wind 
The sweetest song that a bird can sing : 

‘Oh, the season of sunshine and love is coming, 
The bonnie days of the bonnie Spring." . 

B. G. Jonxs. 
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BOOK-LOVERS IN THE MONASTIC AGE. 
EXTREME antiquity ives birth to a certain feeling 
of divinity, whi finds a home in thi — ost 
callous breast. Pacing slowly throuch an 
village church, the mind instinctively turns back 
through long ages to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Wandering into the musty, worm-eaten pews, 
and opening the old tattered Bibles, one yields 
to the irresistible fascination of looking at their 
dates, and reading their homely inscriptions and 
entries of births, deaths, and marriages, The 
mind thoughtfully ponders on the old inscriptions 
which ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet’ have 
handed down to posterity; and loses itself in 
vague wonderings, as it nutes the iron clamp by 
which the Book of Life was chained in byzone 
days to the massive Gothic pillar. The congre- 
gation who listened with rapt attention to the 
sacred words are now slccping peacefully under 
the heaving turf outside. Some of the stones, 
worn, gray, and crumbling, dip over the grassy 
graves. The butterflies flit overhead, and the 
swallows still return in summer; only the human 
beings are changed and gone, Are there any 
persons who can hold the crackling parchments of 
monastic days in their hands without feeling an 
intense interest in the solemn scribes who penned 
those ancient folios? Are there any human beings 
who cannot revel in a library rich in ancient 
literature and relics of the past? Who can look 
unmoved upon a newly discovered coin that was 
current when immortal Socrates was propounding 
his doctrines to the people of Greece ? 

The passion for book-hunting flourished as far 


back as the dark ages of cobwebbed parchments ' 
and musty records—when the Anglo-Saxon min- ' 
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siastic in their book-collecting—the time and 
infinite labour they bestowed on a single manu- 
script; the exquisite illuminations with which 
they decorated their work; the mathematical 
precision of their even lines, and well-formed 
perpendicular letters. 

A manuscript of the cighth century lies before 
us. The binding is gorgeous with gold and silver 
and precious stones. The ‘feel’ of the book seems 
to answer to the Greek word hieros (sacred )—to 
spiritualise and waft one back to the quict calm 
of the Benedictine monastery, before the Danes 
bore down upon it with fire and bloodshed. 
Let us push open the heavy oaken door, studded 

~ huge nails, and glance in upon the grave- 
browed old Saxon sits or seryp- 
turtwm, transcribing busily. “The apartment is 
utterly bare, having only a hard straight-backed 
chair and wooden table. The floor is uncarpeted, 
the walls are cold stone, not a picture to grace the 
chilly bareness of the arched apartment. Yet the 
use of the cell was deemed a great honour, and 
was granted only to those who were distinguished 
for piety and learning. IJlere the old cowled 
Saxon scribe labours, and the summer air comes 
in through the open window upon his shaven 
crown. <A gorgeous sunset flames in the west, 
and glows upon the rich monastic lands stretch- 
ing away to the horizon. There are no sounds 
of human life; but the painted butterflies flit 
dreamily past, and the birds hop in and out of the 
casement with a fearlessness which betokens the 
bond betwixt the old scribe and nature. He 
labours on till the stars come out and night veils 
the scene; then he goes to his midnight prayers 
in the silent cloisters. Time passes dreamily on, 
with the even tenor of strict monastic life, yet 





strel seeking a night’s shelter within the quiet | sweetened by the silent companionship of books. 
cloisters, sung to the cowled monks, when their} Year after year the cloistered bibliophile labours ; 
day's work was done, of their dead heroes and| through the intense cold of winter, when he 
tleir glorious lives, and roused their quiet hearts | freezes in his cell, and his numbed fingers can 
to enthusiasm with his lays of ancient conquerors | scarcely guide the stilus to form the Old English 
and their noble deeds. No true book-lover but | perpendicular strokes on the cold parchment 
looks back with intense gratitude and interest; stretched before him. But the uniformity of 
to the cloistered bibliophiles, who were eo enthu-! the caligraphy is maintained throughout. The 
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large capital ‘letters remain to this day brilliant 
with Uluminations of pure gold, crimson, and 
purple, The designs are chaste; the delicate 
maninulation of the colouring, the double- 
columned folio pages, and the richly iuminated 
pictures of the saints, are exquisite. 

It is intense pleasure to look upon and touch 
with our fingera so womlerful a work of art—one 
of the carliest, attempts to transcribe the Scrip- 
tures into the vulgar tongue; to be carried back 
to the carlicst aves of the Christian era, when the 
quict ableys sheltered bibliomaniacs of no small 
pretensions, and ceclesiustical dluminators who 
were adepts at their intricate art. It is vain to 
try to describe the beauties of those works of art 
which have been handed down to us, each page 
of the muissal an embroidery of porgeous colouring, 
the sacred names transcribed in gold, the exquisite 
patterns executed in the seriptortum of some 
ancient and now ruined abbey. 

One of the curiosities of early days is the floral 
directory, which assivns to cach flower a particular 
faint and day on which to bloom, ‘hus, the 
sunflower ja dedicated to St Barnabas, and the 
Immaculate lily to the Virgin; deadly moukshood 
belongs to St Donstan, and the sensitive: plant 
to St Vitus; wlilst the gaudy rhododendron is 
appropriated by St Augustine, We can imagine 
the early EMuvyptian poing by his riee-fields, bowing 
down before the stately lotus, which rose out of 
the water at the dawn, and sunk again at stunset. 
There was also a clock of flowers, And many 
were the deadly poisons and marvellous cures 
distilled from the herby and flowers blossoming 
around the monastery walls. 

To possess a Library was the first great aim of 
monastic life. Not only books upon ecclesiastical 
aubjects—-not only lives of saints and martyrs, 
and homilies, but such standard works as Plato, 
Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, and sEsop adorned 
their shelves, showing how rapidly they covered 
vellum, Indeed, for classic learning the monks 
of old stand out pre-eminently. Their libraries 
were uniler the care of the farmarian,’ and it was 
his duty to eatalocne all the works under his 
charge and keep them carefully preserved. Their 
mode of cataloguing was different from ours ; 
they aimed more at identifying a book than 
describing its contents, Many armarians noted 
down the last few words on the second-last page, 
which had the advantave that the reader could 
more easily tind out if the work was complete. 

Every book-lover feels a twinge of agony when 
he is asked for the loan of a favourite voluine. If 
he refuses, he feels selfish in not sharing his 
joys with another. If he acquieaces, he knows 
no rest till again he feels his treasure within his 
grasp. Tho borrowers of old, like the borrowers 
of to-day, sometimes forgot to return that which 
was lent. But the ancients had the sense to guard 
against want of memory and punctuality. When 
a neighbouring monastery borrowed a bouk, it had 
to deposit as security a sum above its value, and 
there was a bond in writing promising to return 
the work within a certain pericd. An obscure 
or doubtful borrower had to deposit a work of 
equal value before he could even glance inside the 
coveted tome. This very care more to show 
the monastic Jove of learning and books than 
anything clse. The armarian alao superintended 
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the scribes, made the ink, cut the vellum, and 
hired those who were employed as transcribers. 
Two kinds of apartments or scriptoria were used 
for writing. The scriptorium used for general 
literary work was a huge bare hall, filled with 
rows of straight-backed seats, where the scribes 
sat. One monk, well acquainted with the subject 
in hand, read alond, and all copied from him 
simultaneously. There were also small cells, 
where the most learned monks were permitted to 
study in solitude. We have andoabteliy great 
readers to-day, but under what different circum- 
stances of cause and luxury do we pursue our 
studies! It ia difficult, to realise the life of 
Petrarch, who, besides being Italy’s most glorious 
lyric poct, was also a great bookworm and col- 
lector, He never travelled without horses loaded 
with boukes, and accompanied by many scribes. 
His Jove of reading was so great that, he tells us, 
whether he rode or walked, had his hair cut or 
took his meals, his beloved book was always open 
before him. When he felt death coming on, 
he presented his trensures, his books, rare and 
ancient manuscripts, to the city of Venice, from 
which magnilicent collection sprung the library 
of St Mark. Petrarch loved to share his learning 
with others: he lent his books freely; and 
through this good nature, we have to deplore 
the irreparable loss of Cicero’s Je Glorta, which 
was pawned by the old man to whom the poet 
had lent the manuscript. 

At the same period, whilst Edward IIT. was on 
the English throne, that wonderful bibliophile, 
Richard de Bury, was forming his collection of 
vellum treasures, Tle was constantly i aaa 

i 


in searching out the rare works his heart longed 
for, Not content with ransacking his own 


country, he went abroad, where he fell in with 
Petrarch. We can imazine how the two collectors 
compared notes and gloated over their books, 
and the hours they spent together amongst the 
treasures of Petrarch’s library,  Perchance the 
venerosity of the great Italian sent De Bury away 
happy in the possession of some coveted tome, 
rich in wondrous caligraphy and gorgeous illu- 
ininations, De Bury’s pen has left us Philobiblon, 
not so much admired for the pony of its Latin 
as for the enthusiastic tone which rans through 
it Se much for a book-hunter of five hundred 
years avo. Can we not picture him defying the 
icy winds of winter, as he lingered by the open 
stall—then the popular mode of selling books— 
fingering the musty tomes! He cared not whither 
or how far he went, so long as he found a book 
at his journey’s end. 

A few years previous to his death, there had 
been born, in an old manor-house in Yorkshire, 
a boy who was to light up his name with undying 
glory—John de Wyclif—who, living the life of 
a country parson, was yet building ai day by day 
the first English version of the whole Bible. 

A. difference of opinion regarding ecclesiastical 
policy has done much to denude the monastic age 
of its well-deserved praise and gratitude. It is to 
them we owe our choicest and most beautiful 
manuscripts, To their love of books we owe our 
magnificent collections of valuable manuseripts 
which form the priceless treasures of the Vatican, 
the Cottonian and Bodleian libraries, and the 
British Musenm, It is with a thrill of sorrow 
that the bibliophile remembers how many thou- 
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sands: of manuseripts that escaped the lawless 
hands of the invading barbarians, met with a 
still more ignominious fate during later ecclesi- 
astical contentions. Manuscripts of classic and 
ancient dates met with the same fate as those 
which dealt with the controversies of the day. 
There was no discrimination ; and thus the biblio- 
phile sighs over the wanton destruction of manu- 
scripts of which it is impossible to estimate the loss. 
When the stndent wanders thoughtfully amongst 
the ruins of lony ago, the ‘long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults’ are lit up by the holy light of a 
vanished past; he can see in fancy the sombre, 
cowled head of some monkish student gazing 
out upon the yellow corn through the delicate 
tracery of the pointed Gothic windows, now fast 
crumbling todecay. At night, through the arched 
and ped cloisters, the moon throws long silvery 
streaks upon the broken stone pavements; and 
imagination sees the weird, hooded form of a 
long-robed monk glide silently across the broad 
triangle and vanish into the deep obscurity. 
The creeping lichens and drooping ivy obstruct 
the grand old gateway, and the chill stone walls 
have a green and mossy pattern traced upon their 
bareness, The sertptorium of the monks is now 
the home of the hooting owls and {littering bats ; 
the air strikes to the bone, chill and icy and 
damp; but the book-lover gazes dreamily upon 
the ruins by the light and atmosphere of other 
days, and the feeling is a prayer. 


THIS MORTAL COTKL 
CHAPTER XIIL—WHAT SUCCESS ? 


At the Meyseys’ next morning, all was turmoil 
and surprise. The servants’ hall fluttered with 
unwonted excitement. No less an event than 
an wie eer was suspectud. Miss Elsie had not 
come down to breakfast ; and when Miss Winifred | 
went up, on the lady’s-maid’s report, to ask what | 
was the matter, she had found the door securely 
locked on the inside, and received no answer to 
her repeated questions. The butler, hastily sum- 
moned to the rescue, broke open the lock ; and 
Winifred entered, to find the lamp atill fecbly 
burning at half-height, and a huddled confu- 
sion everywhere pervading the disordered room. 
Clearly, some strange thing had occurred. Elsie’s 
drawers had been opened and searched: the 
black bag was gone from the stand in the corner ; 
and the little Jewel-case with the silver shield on 
the top was missing from its accustomed place on 
the dressing-table. With a sudden cry, Winifred 
rushed forward, terrified. Her first idea was the 
usual feminine one of robbery and murder. Elsie 
was killed—-killed by a burglar. But one glance 
at the bed dispelled that illusion ; it had never 
been slept in. The nightdrees and the little 
embroidered nightdress bag in red silk were 
neither of them there in their familiar fashion. | 
The brush and comb had suspend from the | 
base of the looking-glass. The hairpins even had ! 
been removed from the glass hairpin box. These 
indications seemed frankly inconsistent with the 
theory of mere intrusive burglary. The enter- 
prising burglar doesn’t make up the beds of the , 
robbed and murdered, after pocketing their | 
Watches ; nor does he walk off, as a rule, with | 
ordinary hairbrushes and embroidered nightdress | 
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bags. Surprised and alarmed, Winifred rushed to 
the window : it was open still: a branch of the 
wistaria lay broken on the ground, and the mark 
of a falling body might be easily observed among 
the plants and soil in the shrubbery border. 

By this time, the Squire had appeared upon the 
scene, bringing in his hand a letter for Winifred. 
With the cool common-sense of advancing years, 
he surveyed the room in its littery condition, and 
gazed over his daughter's shoulder as she read the 
shadowy and incoherent jumble of phrases Hugh 
Massinger had strung together so carefully in 
Hlsie’s name last night at the Fisherman’s Mest, 
‘Whew !’ he whistled to himself in sharp surprise 
as the state of the case dawned slowly upon him. 
‘Depend upon it, there’s a young man at the 
bottom of this. ‘“Cherchez la femme,” says the 
French proverb, When a young woman’s in 
question, “Cherchez Phomme” comes very much 
nearer it. The girl’s run off with somebody, you 
may be sure. I only hope she’s run off all straight 
and above-board, and not gone away with a groom 
ora gamekeeper or a married clergyman.’ 

Papa!’ Winifred cried, laying down the letter 
in haste and bursting into tears, ‘clo you think Mr 
Massinger can have anything to do with it?’ 

The Squire had been duly apprised last night 
by Mrs ievecg Sn successive instulments——as to 
the state of relations between Hugh and Winifred ; 
but his blunt English nature cavalierly rejected 
the suggested explanation of Elsie’s departure, and 
he brushed it aside at once after the fashion of 
his kind with an easy ‘Bless my soul! no, child. 
The girl’s run off with some fool somewhere, It’s 
always fools who run off with women. Do you 
think a man would be idiot enough to’—he wag 
just going to say, ‘propose to one woman in the 
morning, and elope with another the evening 
after?’ but he checked himself in time, before the 
faces of the servants, and finished his sentence 
lamely by saying instead, ‘commit himself so with 
av girl of that sort?’ 

‘That wasn’t what I incant, 
whispered low. ‘1 meant, coulc 
cied t— You understand me.’ 

The Squire gave a snort in place of No. 
Impossible, impossible ; the young man was #0 
well connected. She could never have thought 
he meant to make up to her. Much more likely, 
if it came to that, aha girl would run away with 
him than from him, Young women don’t really 
run away from a man because their hearts are 
broken. They go up to their own bedrooms 
instead, and muse and mope over it, and cry their 
eyes red. 

And indeed, the Squire remarked to himeeclf 
inwardly on the other hand, that if Hugh were 
minded to elope with any one, he would be far 
more likely to clope with the heiress of White- 
strand than with a penniless governess like Elsie 
Challoner. Elopement implies parental opposition, 
Why the deuce should a man take the trouble 
to run away with an undowered orphan, whom 
nobody on earth desires to prevent him from 
marrying any day, in the strictly correcteat 
manner, by banns or license at the parish church 
of her own domicile? The suggestion was clearly 
quite quixotic. If Elsie had run away with any 
one, it was neither from nor with this young man 
of Winifred’s, the Squire felt sure, but with the 
gardener’s son or with the under-gamekeeper. 


apa,” Winifred 
phe have fan- 
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Still, he felt distinctly relieved in his own mind 
when, at half-past ten, Hugh Massinger strolled 
idly in, a rose in his button-hole and a smile on 
his face~—-though a little lame of the left leg—all 
unconscious, apparently, that anything out of the 
common had happened since last night at the 
great house. 

Hugh was one of the very finest and most 
finished actors then performing on the stage of 
social England ; but even he had a difficult part 
to play that stormy morning, and he went through 
his role, taking it altogether, with but indifferent 
success, though with sufficient candour to float 
him through unsuspected somchow. The circum- 
stances, indeed, were terribly against him. When 
he fell the night before from Elsie’s window, he 
had bruised and shaken himself, already fatigued 
ax he was by his desperate swim and his long 
unconsciousness ; and it was with a violent effort, 
gonded on by the sense of absolute necessity alone, 
that he picked himself up, black bag and all, and 
stazvered home, with one ankle strained, tu his 
rooms at the Stannaways’. Once arrived there, 
alter that night of terrors and manifold adventures, 
he locked away Elsie’s belongings cautiously in a 
back cupboard.-- incriminating evidence, indeed, if 
anything should ever happen to come ont--and 
flung himself half undressed at last in a fever of 
fatigue upon the bed in the corner. 

Strange to say, he slept—slept soundly, Worn 
out with overwork and exertion and faintness, he 
slept on peacefully like a tired child, till at nine 
es Mrs Stannaway rapped hard at the door to 
rouse him. Then he ca with a start from a 
heavy sleep, his head aching, but drowsy still, and 
with feverish pains in all his limbs from his 
desperate swim and his Jong immersion. Jie was 
quite unfit to get up and dress ; but he rose for 
all that, as if all was well, and even pretended to 
eat some breakfast, though a cnp of tea was the 
only thing he could really gulp down his parched 
throat in his herror and excitement, Last night's 
events came clearly home to him now in their 
noked ghastliness, and with sinking heart and 
throbbing head he realised the full extent of his 
guilt and. his danger, the depth of his remorse, 
and the profundity of his folly. 

Elsie was yone-—-that was his first thonght. 
There was no more an Elsie to reckon with in all 
this world. Her place was blank-~how blank he 
could never before have truly realised. The whole 
world itself was blank too, What he loved best 
in it all was gone clean out of it. 

Elsie, Elsiv, peor drowned, lost Elsie! — His 
heart ached as he thought to himself of Elsie, 
gasping and struggling in that cold, cold sca, 
nmong those fierce wild breakers, for one last 
breath—and knew it was he who had driven her, 
by his baseness and wickedness and cruelty, to 
that terrible end of a sweet young existence. 
He had darkened the sun in heaven for himself 
henceforth and for ever. He had sown the 
wind, and he should reap the whirlwind. He hated 
himself ; he hated Winifred ; he hated everybody 
and everything but Elsie. Poor martyred Elsie ! 
Beautiful Elsie! His own sweet, exquisite, noble 
Elsie! He would have given the whole world 
at that moment to bring her back again. But 
_ the past was irrevocable, quite irrevocable. There 
was nothing for a strong man now to do but to 
brace himself up and face the present. 
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‘Tf not, what resolution from despair ?’—-That 
bis all the comfort his philosophy could give 
rim. 

Elsie’s things were locked up in the cupboard. 
If suspicion lighted upon him in any way now, 
it was all up with him. Elsie’s bag and jewel- 
case and clothing in the cupboard would alone 
be more than enough to hang him. Hang him! 
What did he care any longer for hanging? They 

imight hang him and welcome, if they chose to 
try. For sixpence he would save them the 
j trouble, and drown himself. He wanted to die. 
It was fate that prevented him. Why hadn’t he 
drowned when he might, last night? An ugly 
ee that, about the man who is born to be 
ianvzed, &c., &e. Some of these proverbs are 
downright rude—positively vulgar in the coarse 
epielty and directness of their language. 

He gulped down the tea with a terrible effort : 
it was scalding hot, and it burnt his mouth, but 
he scarcely noticed it. Then he pulled about the 
sole on his fork for a moment, to dirty the plate, 
and boning it rouglily, gave the flesh to the cat, 
who ate it purring on the rug by the fireplace. 
He waited for a reasonable interval next before 
ringing the bell—it takes a lone man ten minutes 
to breakfast—but as soon as that necessary time 
had passed, he put on his hat, crushing it down 
on his head, and with fiery soul and bursting 
temples, strolled up, with the jauntiest air he 
could assume, to the Meyseys’ after breakfast. 

Winifred met him at the front door. His new 
sweetheart was pale and terrified, but not now 
crying, Hugh felt himself afraid to presume 
upon their novel relations and insist upon a 
kiss--she would expect it of him. It was the 
very first time he ina ever kissed her, and, oh 
evil omen, it revolted him at last that he had 
now to do it—with Elsie’s body tossed about 
that very moment by the cruel waves upon that 
angry bar or on the cold sea-bottom. It was 
treason to Elsie—to poor dead Elsie—that he 
should ever kiss any other woman. His kisses 
were hers, his heart was hers, for ever and ever. 
But what would you have? He looked on, as he 
had said, as if from above, at circumstances waft- 
ing his own character and his own actions hither 
and thither wherever they willed—and this was 
the puss to which they had now brought him. 
He must play out the game—play it out to the 
end, whatever it might cost him. 

Winifred took the kiss mechanically and coldly, 

and handed him Elsie’s letter—his own forged 
letter—without one word of preface or explana- 
tion. Hugh was glad she did so at the very first 
moment—it allowed him to relieve himself at 
f once from the terrible strain of the affected gaicty 
lhe was keeping up just to save appearances. He 
couldn't have kept it up much longer. His coun- 
tenance fell visibly as he read the note—or pre- 
tended to read it, for he had no need really to 
glance at its words—every word of them all 
now burnt into the very fibres and fabric of his 
being. 

‘Why, what 
that is to say, Winifred ?’ 
hurriedly. ‘Elsie isn’t gone? 
morning as usual, surely ?’ 

As he said it he almost hoped it might be true. 
He could hardly believe the horrible, horrible 
reality. His face was pale enough in all con- 


does this mean, Miss Meysey— 
He corrected himeelf 
She’s here this 
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science now—a little too 
letter alone to justify. yinifred, eyeing him 
close, saw at a glance that he was deeply 
moved. 

‘She’s gone,’ she said, not too tenderly either. 
‘She went away last night, taking her things with 
her—at least some of them.—Do you know where 
she’s gone, Mr Massinger? Has she written to 
you, as she promises ?’ 

‘Not Mr Massinger,’ Hugh corrected gravely, 
with a livid white face, yet affecting jauntiness. 
‘It was agreed yesterday it should se * Hugh ” 
in future.—No; I don’t at all know where she is, 
Winifred ; I wish I did” He said it seriously. 
‘She hasn’t written a single line to me.’ 

Hugh’s answer hal the very ring of truth in it 

—for indeed it was true ; and Winifred, watching 
him with a woman’s closeness, felt certain in her 
own mind that in this at least he was not deceiv- 
ing her. But he certainly grew unnecessarily 
ale. Cousinly affection would hardly account 
for so much disturbance of the vaso-motor system. 
She questioned him closely as to all that had 
nak or might have passed between them these 
weeks or earlier. Did he know anything of 
Elsie’s movements or feelings? Hugh, holding 
the letter firmly in one hand, and playing with 
the key of that incriminating cupboard, in his 
waistcoat pocket, loosely with the other, passed 
with credit his examination. He had never, he 
sud, with gay flippancy almost, been really 
intimate with Elsic, talked confidences with 
Elsie, or received any from Elsie in return. She 
did not know of his engagement to Winifred. 
Yet he feared, whatever her course might be, 
some man or other must be its leading motive. 
Perhaps—but this with the utmost hesitation— 
Warren Relf and she might have struck up a 
love affair. 

lie felt, of course, it was a serions ordeal. 
Apart from the profounder background of pos- 
sible consequences—-the obvious charge of having 
got rid of Elsice—two other unpleasant notions 
stared him full in the face. The first was, that 
the Meyseys might suspect hin of having driven 
Elsie to run away by Wis proposal to Winifred. 
But supposing even they never thought of that— 
which was highly unlikely, considering the close 
sequence of the two events and the evident drift 
of Winifred’s questions—there still remained the 
second unpleasantness—that his cousin, through 
whom alone he had been introduced to the family, 
should have disappeared under such mysterious 
circumstances. Was it likely they would wish 
their daughter to marry a man among whose 
relations such odd and unaccountable things were 
likely to happen ? 

For, strangely enough, Hugh still wished to 
marry Winifred. Though he loathed her in his 
heart just then for not being Elsie, and even, by 
some illogical twist of thought, for having been 
the unconscious cause of Elsie’s misfortunes ; 
though he would have died himself far rather 
than lived without Elsie; yet, if he lived, he 
wished for all that to marry Winifred. For one 
thing, it was the programme; and because it was 
the programme, he wanted, with his strict busi- 
ness habits, to carry it out to the bitter end. For 
another thing, his future all depended upon it; 
and though he 


pale, perhaps, for the 
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of habit in a prudent man, as dtliberately and 
cautiously as if he had still the same scrious stake 
in existence as ever. He wasn’t going to chuck 
up everything all at once, just because life was 
now an utter blank to him. He would go on ag 
usual in the regular groove, and pretend to the 
world he was still every bit as interested and 
engaged in life as formerly. 

So he brazened things out with the Meyseys 
somehow, and to his immense astonishment, he 
soon discovered they were ready dupes, in no way 
set against him by this untoward accident. On 
the contrary, instead of finding, as he had ex- 
pected, that they considered this delinquency on 
the part of his cousin told against himself as a 
remote partner of her original sin, by right of 
heredity, he found the Squire and Mrs Meysey 
nervously anxious for their part Jest he, her 
nearest male relative, should suspect then of 
having inetticiently gnarded his cousin’s youth, 
inexperience, and innocence. They were all 
apology, where he had looked for coldness ; they 
were all on the defensive, where he had expected 
to see them vigorously carrying the war into 
Affica, One thing, above all others, he noted 
with profound  satisfaction—-nobody seemed to 
doubt for one second the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the forged letter, Whatever else they 
doubted, the letter was safe. They all took it 
fully for granted that Elsie had gone, of her own 
free-will, gone to the four winds, with no trace 
left of her; and that Huyh, in the perfect inno- 
cence of his heart, knew no more than they 
themselves about it. 

Nothing else, of course, was talked of at White- 
strand that livelong day ; and before night, the 
gossips and quidnunes of the village inn and the 
servants’ hall had a complete theory of their own 
to account for the episode, Their theory was 
simple, romantic, and improbable. [It had the 
dearly-loved ve of mystery about it. The 
coustzuard had noticed that a ship, uame un- 
known, with a red licht at the masthead and a 
green on the port bow, had put in hastily about 
nine o’clock the night before, near the big poplar. 
The Whitestrand cronics had magnified this fact 
before nightfall, through various additions of more 
or less fanciful observers or non-observers—for 
fiction, too, counts for something—into a con- 
sistent story of a most orthodox elopement. Miss 
Elsie had Jet herself down by a twisted shect out 
of her own window, to escape observation—some 
said a rope, but the majority voted for the 
twisted shect, as more strictly in accordance with 
established precedent—she had slipped away to 
the big tree, where a gentleman’s yacht, from 
parts unknown, had put in cautiously before a 
terrible gale, by previous arrangement, and had 
carried her over through a roaring sea across to 
the opposite coast of Flanders, Detail after detail 
grew apace ; and before long there were some who 
even admitted to having actually seen a forcign- 
looking gentleman in a dark cloak—the cloak is 
a valuable romantic property upon such occasions 
—catch a white-robed lady in his stout arms as 
she leaped a wild leap into an open boat from 
the spray-covered platform of the gnarled poplar 
roots. Hugh smiled a grim and hideous smile 
of polite incredulity as he listened to these final 
imaginative embellishments of the popular fancy ; 


his future, he went on acting, by the pure force | but he accepted in outline the romantic tale as 
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the best possivle version of Elsic’s disappearance 
for public acceptance. It kept the police at 
least from poking their noses too deep into this 
family affair, and it freed him from any possible 
tinge of blame in the cycs of the Meyseye. No- 
body can be found fault with for somebody elee’s 
elopement. Two points ut least seemed fairly 
certain tu the Whitestrand intelligence : first, 
that Miss Elsie had run away of her own accord, 
in the absence of the family ; and second, that 
she neither went by roud nor rail, go that only 
the sea or river appearcd to be leit by way of a 
possible explanation. 

The Meyseys, of course, were less credulous as 
to detail; but even the Mcyseys suspected nothing 
serious in the matter. That Jlsie had gone was 
all they knew; why she went, was a profound 
mystery to them. 


SOME STAGE-TRADES. 
BY AN OLD STAGER, 


An article bearing the above title appeared in 
the Journal for January 31, 1885. A reference 
to the article in question will remind our readers 
that such accessorics ag wigs, costumes, hosiery, 
&c., contribute not a little to the dramatic effect 
of modern plays. There are many other trade 
iteins, however, such as picture-posters, electric 
light, stage-furniture, foil-paper, jewelry, and 
limelight, which often help, directly or indirectly, 
to enhance the success of a good play or gloss 
over the imperfections of a bad one, Let us 
exammne one or two of these aids to theatrical 
prosperity, 

Picture-printing—-which of course ineludes the 
production of ‘posters’ Is, par ceecllence, the 
industry whieh gives the initial push to any 
theatrical venture, be the constituents of that 
venture good or bad. While many people have 
neither patience nor time to con over a startling 
advertisement ino the newspaper, or to wade 
throngh columns of ‘press opinions,’ few can 
resist a passing ylance at the red, blue, and 

ellow pictures Which stare from every available 
noarding, and portray with pardonable exaggera- 
tion the climax of virtue's triumph and the hand- 
cuffed termination of long successful vice. Who, 
for instance, could withstund the Lijhés o’ London 
earavan-scene nm cight = double-crown coloured 
sheets? Who could banish all the superstition 
inherent in the human mind when an adjacent 
atrect lamp lyhts up with fitful weirdness the 
trap-scene in the Corsican Brothera? Who would 
not sympathise with the azonised, upturned face 
of the ‘Silver King,’ clench hands at the dia- 
bolical dacques in the garret-scene of the 7vwvo 
Orphans, weep with poor ‘Jo,’ or smile with the 
curate whose appearance in the J’rivate Secretary 
is so naturally realised hy the lithographer or 
ziucographer? Newspaper advertisements may 
be all very well for the supply of necessary 
details; but for ‘drawing’ purposes, ‘double 
crown’ is undoubtedly the backbone of any play. 
The same remark applies to posters. Any agent 
an advance will tell you how necessary it is for 
ff posters to be of that attractive description which, 

{ Whether we like it or not, compels our attention. 
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Comparatively enormous stims are spent on this 
theatrical adjunct alone; and few touring com- 
panies would have much chance of success were 
not their advent in each town set forth in glaring 


letters of Gargantuan dimensions, The printing 
of posters has been greatly facilitated by ma- 


chinery. It is not such a very long time since 
poster-work was done entirely by hand, and even 
now the colouring is to some extent dependcnt 
on handwork, while hand-wrought ‘streamers’ 
can still be supplicd—unless large quantities are 
required—at a less expense than machine-printed 
letters. Machines, however, have been intro- 
duced which are capable of printing eight or ten 
colours by one process; while one eminent firm 
has patented an invention for ‘taking off, and 
thus saving the Jabour of the boys who were 
formerly employed for that purpose. The patent, 
it is understood, pays its cost In boys’ wages in a 
little over a year, 60 that after that period the 
work accomplished by it is so much protit to the 
proprictor. 

Lithography and zincography are the processes 
which form the basis of our street picture-gallerics, 
The process kuown as lithography is so generally 
understood that it is unnecessary to detain the 
reader with a deseription of it. Zineography, 
however, is perhaps not so well known ; and as 
this process las now greatly superseded litho- 
graphy in theatrical work, a few words of explan- 
ution may nob be superfluous. In lithography, 
a stoue is used, from which the impression is 
taken of whatever is intended to be printed. In 
zincograp ly, a zine plate takes the place of the 
lithographer’s ston. This zinc plate having been 
‘oraincd? with fine sand, is ready for the design, 
which is drawn upon it with lithographic chalk 
and ordinary printer’s ink. The design having 
beew drawn, the plate is subjected to a solution 
of nut-galls, and when dry, is ready for supplying 
the necessary impression. Ordinarily, we believe, 
only the black colouring is Sey by zinco- 
graphy, the remaining colours being filled up by 
hand. Zincography is a cheaper process than 
lithupraphy, and though the printing of the 
former may not be sv delicate as that of the 
latter, its cheapness—combined with the fact that 
a couple of thousand impressions may be had 
frum one plate—has led it to supersede lithography 
in the printing of larze posters, where delicate 
drawing is not so essential as a taking lout ensem- 
ble. In small work, such as music title-pages, 
lithography still holds its own; and in some of 
the larger lithographic establishments, thousands 
of these stones are kept in stock, many of them 
already prepared with the impression which may 
make or mar a good waltz or an indifferent ballad, 
for attractive frontispieces have sometimes not 
a little to do with the popularity of a piece of 
music. <A good story in connection with these 
stones was told by a theatrical contemporary some 
time ago: ‘On one occasion, a young enthu- 
siastic composer was gazing with admiration upon 
the proof-print of his first published composition, 
and in order to admire it in detail and at his 
ease, he reclined gracefully against a ‘bench which 
was immediately behind him. He was wearing at 
the time an elegant mouse-coloured overcoat; and 
when he rose from his recumbent attitude, the 
full impression of the title-page of another com- 
poser’s waltz was plainly visible upon his garment. 


“2 
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He had reclined against a “primed” stone which occurred. For scenic effect thete is perha 


was waiting to be put on the machine, and had 
thus veritably obtained a proof before print- 
ing !? 

Turning from what may fairly be termed the 
advertising department of the theatre to an em- 
loyment more immediately connected with the 
ootlights, it will perhaps be interesting to note the 
valuable aids to stage-effect which the gasman’s 
‘properties’ afford. Ordinary gas, limelight, and 
electric light are helps which no well-organised 
theatre could afford to dispense with. To a modern 
audience, their beautiful effects are accepted as a 


nothing that can vie with the electric light; 
and although, by means of coloured glasses, we 
can get from the limelight bag a gorgeous variety 
of colour, rivalling the rainbow in beauty, yet, 
for startling brilliancy, the electric light knows no 
superior, Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of the possibilities of electricity in stage-effect was 
to be seen a year or two ago at the Manchester 
Theatre Royal. This theatre had four electric 
machines, each of two hundred and fifteen sixteen- 
eandle-power. During the pantomime, the cur- 
rent which supplied the two-hundred-lamp sun- 


matter of course ; they have become used to them, | light in the auditorium was not required in the 


and with use has been born indifference. 
would not be hard to 


night pittite of the olden time who was satisfied | carried out. 


Yet it | transformation scene, and the happy idea of divert- 
icture the awe of a first- | ing the current from the sunlight to the stage was 


The result was that two hundred 


with the printed intimation, ‘This is a wood,’ | lamps, in groups of tive, were brought into use 
were he to come back to earth and visit the pro- | on the transformation, each group forming a halo 


duction of a spectacular piece of the present | 
His astonishment on witnessing the ever- | 


period. 
varying glows of colour which light up the trans- 
formation scene of a pantomime, would in all 
probability be more than his resurrected remains 
would be capable of supporting ; while such less 
impressive items as the soft toning in the lighting 
of a cathedral ‘exterior’ or the almost imper- 
ceptible change from stage-darkness to stage- 
dawn would in all likelihood impress the poor 
ghost with a very elevated opinion of the trade- 
side of theatrical progress. The limelight espe- 
cially would pive our friend what nurses call ‘a 
turn,’ 

With regard to limelight, it may not be gene- 
rally known that the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham supplies the greater part of the lime which 
is used for illuminative displays. After being 
carefully picked, the lime is turned in a lathe 
and made into little cylinders, cach cylinder 
having a hole drilled lengthways to admit the 
holder of the jet apparatus. This cylinder- 
turning is not a healthy occupation to the work- 
men engaccd in it; they are obliged to wear 
damp clothes over the mouth and nose, to pre- 
vent the inhalation of the lime-dust, such inhala- 
tion causing much irritation and well-nigh un- 
bearable thirst. This is not the only danger 
attendant on limelight. Occasional explosions 
abundantly testify to the delicate handling which 
is necessary to the safe use of the prepared mate- 
rial ; for, should the gases become mixed in either 
the tubes or bags, an explosion is the inevitable 
result. 


These occasional explosions, fortunately, | of the outcome of London. 


round the heads of the posing fairies, the principal 
fairy being a perfect Haze of electricity, and the 
remainder of the lamps being arranged to form 
two arches of light over the entire stage. The 
spectacle could not but have the effect of im- 
pressing the onlooker not only with its present 
magnificence, but with the possibilities of future 
greater stage-triumphs by meaus of electricity. 
Leaving the more easily recognised stage-em- 
ployments, let us turn to one or two minor crafts 
which may not be without interest. We use the 
word ‘minor’ as if speaking from the standpoint 
of the uninitiated spectator. Such triflles, for 
instance, as stage-jewelry, foil-paper, &c., are com- 
paratively unnoticed amidst the more gorgeous 
surroundings of a spectacular scene; yel they 
are not unimportant to those whose business it 1s 
to prepare the innumerable details which yo to 
form the ecye-pleasing whole. Who in_ stalls, 
gallery, or pit would waste a moment’s thought 
on such a trifling item as foil-paper? Yet, but 
nw year or two ayo, there was only one man 
in’ London—Mr Bosanquet, mm the Barbican— 
who could manufacture foil-paper! And where 
would all our demon caves be without the glitter 
of that weird-looking manufacture? Of course, 
with a limited home manufacture, the demand 
by far exceeds the supply, and the Continent 
is consequently laid under contribution. Ger- 
many, in fact, is our principal foil-furnisher ; and 
though even Germany cannot equal the quality 
of home-made foil, it goes without saying that 
the quantity supplied by Germany is far in excess 
Quality, jhowever, 


are not always attended with fatal results, and | goes for a good deal in foil-paper ; and it will pro- 


the fact that they are only occasional speaks | 


volumes for the careful attention of the alimost 
unrecognised limelight-man. 

With the systems of ordinary gas-lighting at 
the various theatres it is almost unnecessary to 
deal, Ordinary coal-gas is gradually becoming— 
and in theatres it cannot too soon become—a 
thing of the past. Though still used for lighting 
purposes in the footlights, battens, &c., its func- 
tion in many theatres is now confined to simple 
illumination, and does not, in some of the best 
appointed theatres, extend to scenic effect. In- 
deed, it is to be hoped that for even illuminating 
purposes gas will soon be superseded by the 
electric light. Had electricity been the illumi- 
nant at the late Exeter theatre, it is possible that 
the terrible disaster there would never have 


-bably surprise the reader to know that were a 
sheet of metal-faced paper worth threepence and 


a sheet of gold-paper worth four shillings placed 
before him, he would in all probability be unable 
to distinguish any difference between them. 
Spangles, again, are a seemingly unimportant 
trifle, yet they occupy a prominent position in the 
adornment of many stage-costumes. Here, again, 
our continental neighbours underscll us; for while 
spangles in England cost something like four 
shillings per pound, they can be made and sold 
on the Continent for about three shillings. A 
spangle in the rough is simply a thin piece of 
copper wire which is placed on an anvil and 
struck flat by a boxwood hammer. The little 
dise which, multiplied by thousands, and stitched 
on harlequin’s dress, gives our mysterious Christ- 
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‘mas friend shch a glittering appearance, is the 
result. But r harlequin, like many actors 
on the world’s stage, has to sacrifice comfort for 
appearances, as the thonsands of spangles which 
adorn his costume make that costume heavier 
than an ordinary suit of clothes, and render his 
seemingly light-limbed movetnents anything but 
ugreeable exercise to the performer. 

Other unconsidered stage trifles may be studied 
in the manufacture of pearls for costume-pieces. 
Stage pearls consiat of a thin glass globule into 
which the pearl-maker pours a preparation com- 
nosed of the scales of dare ; and a coating of wax 
bene added, the imitation pearl is ready for use. 
Other costume ornaments, such as atara, &c., 
employ a great number of Jabourers, and require 
more skill than is generally imagined, Some 
time ago, we had an opportunity of inspecting the 
establishment of a staye-jeweller in London, and 
while there, found a workman engaged on the 
formation of a ‘star.’ A piece of pasteboard was 
eut out to the necessary shape, and was then 
fastened to a fonndation of buekram. On_ this, 
a wire was stitched from the centre of the ‘star’ 
to the apex of each triangle, the wire heing 
bordered with sxpangles, which effectually covered 
the pasteboard foundation. A raised satin centre- 
bee was then added, and the star was ready 
or its kingly, princely, or knightly wearer. 
Friendly Societies and kindred organisations in 
which stars and other embellishments are worn 
by members, are good enstomers to this particular 
trade, Which furnishes ‘heaps of pearl, inestimable 
stones, unvalucd jewels’ to those whose business 
or pleasure it is to display such decorations. 

To the one subject of the supply of stage- 
furniture an article might easily be devoted, were 
it not that such a description would perforce 
entail a résumé of the commonest details of so- 
euled fcabinet-making,’ In these days of realism, 
‘make-wp? furniture has no opportunity. The 
audience expects, and must have, a real drawing- 
room or a real kitchen, and will not be satistied 
with the imitations which did duty in former days. 
When it is knewn that a suite of stace furniture 
has cost two hundred and fifty pounds; that 
Miss Genevieve Ward uses Httle footstoals at three 
peunds apiece ; that a fireplace and over-mantel 
are not thoucht extraordinarily dear at_ fifty 
pounds; a pair of curtains at forty pounds; a 
amall marquetrie table at fifteen pounds ; a centre 
carpet at seventy-five pounds, and a candelabrum 
and clock at forty pounds—-it will be seen that 
the days of imitation furniture are gone. To 
begin now te tell of the ‘property’ devices of past 
days would be but a resuscitation of ancient 
history ; while a description of the stage-furniture 
of the present day would be an unnecessary cata- 
logue of the contents of any first-class furniture 
warehouse. 

it will be seen, we hope, from the few ont of 
many available facts we have enumerated, that 
many almost unthought-of adjuncts help to con- 
tribute to the enjoyment which most of us find 
at any well-organised theatre. Without their 
assistance, theatrical entertainments would lose 
half their charm; and though the critical amongst 
us may possibly be able to deduce instruction 
or entertainment from the acting alone, vet the 
major portion of the theatre-zoing public will 
possibly be open to the conviction that acting 
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itself, however artistic, would be comparatively 
unattractive if deprived of the assistance of the 
stage-trndes referred to in this and a former 
article. 


IN DANGERS WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 


CHAPTER MWI.—PURSUED. 


It was close upon midnight, as Captain Satchell 
had predicted it would be, before Max Von Roiin 
sprang ashore at Shingle Point. Having made 
his boat secure, he walked straight inland along 
a rough, narrow road Ivading towards the town. 
There were few lights visible at this late hour, 
and of these, one only had an attraction for him. 
It was a dim light in a cottage that stood in 
an isolated spot by the roadside. Towards this 
cottage he eagerly turned his steps. When he 
reached the door, he hesitated for an instant with 
the Jatch half lifted; but in another moment 
he had stepped into a cosy room—half kitchen, 
half parlour. A = matronly woman, whom he 
sion ly resembled—the same kindly expression 
and dark eyes—welcomed him with a demon- 
strative greeting on both checks. 

‘Mother,’ said he, sinking down wearily—for 
the sight of Stephen Walsh's swift yacht gliding 
out of the harbour at Southsea Bay had almost 
driven him to despair—‘you must not think 
me unkind; but a matter—sumething of deep 
importance—forces me to leave you again in a 
few hours.’ 

The mother’s face grew troubled. ‘My son, 
it is time enough to talk of parting when the 
moment comes. Let me fancy for a while, what- 
ever the truth may be, that you’ve got some 
days’ leave of absence from the captain. For 
months past, dear Max—and it seems like years 
—-J have been picturing you seated in your poor 
fathers armchair, as 1 see you now, looking 
But what is troubling my boy? He is more 
restless than ever! Some bad news Why, 
can if be possible,’ the woman suddenly exclaimed, 
‘that he has heard about the shipwreck ?’ 

Max Von Rotin changed countenance. ‘What 
shipwreck, mother ?’ 

‘Abel Honywood’s brig, the Cora,’ 

The young sailor started to his feet; the eager 
look came into his eyes. ‘Mother, tell me all 
you've heard.’ 

‘l merely know that news reached Shingle 
Point this evening—I know nothing more—news 
that a ship, supposed to be the Cora, was breaking 
up among the rocks off the Channel Islands.’ 

‘What are the bearings? I must know at once 
the exact spot.’ 

‘Shall I run over to the Stix Dells? ‘There 
ig sure to be some one there who could tell 
me. ‘There was a crowd talking about it on 
the beach this morning ; but I didn’t mind what 
they were saying; I could think of nothing but 
my boy.’ 

“Von Roiin 








ut on his cap and stepped towards 
will go, mother. I shan’t be a 
minute.’ | 
‘But, Max, you must be famished,’ urged 
the mother, ‘and your soup has been simmer- 
ing’ 
‘Before she could finish, Max was gone. 
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With tears in her eyes—for the woman foresaw 

that at daybreak her son would leave her—she 
began to busy herself about his supper. An hour 
passed, and then Max Von Rotin came in flushed 
with excitement, his great dark eyes flashing 
hopefully. There was something grand expressed 
in the sailors weather-beaten face; and the 
mother regarded him with a strange mixture of 
admiration and anxiety. He swallowed the plate 
of soup which she placed before him with an 
absent-minded air; and even when his mother 
spoke some endearing word, he made no answer. 
It was evident that his thoughts were far away 
from this homely cottage. 

‘It’s a spring tide: to-morrow at midnight 
will be the time. The Cora lies wedged in de- 
tween the rocks. She may go to pieces in the 
next storm—possibly before.—-What time is it, 
mother ?? 

‘Just gone two.’ 

‘Three hours! I must start at five o'clock. 
Tt will be light enough then.’ 

‘So soon # 
short day with your old mother?’ 

For a moment her son made no reply ; he 
sat with a dreamy expression on his face. ‘I 
will come back. I will stay with you then, 
mother, for days.--But first,’ he added, with that 
look of energy returning, ‘I must get posses- 
sion of the diamond. When I have it—when 
I feel my heart beating hopefully against it, I 
shall know that she cannot, dare not say nay, 
when I ask her to be my wife.’ 

‘Of what diamond are you speaking ?’ 

‘A most precious one. A diamond, mother, 
that’s on board the Cora. It’s in the captain's 
locker. The man must get it who would win 
Cora Norland’s heart.’ And he told his mother 
how he had found the seroll, ‘And if I lose an 
hour, he added, ‘Stephen Walsh, who started 
from Southsea Bay a few hours after me, will 
be there first. He came into the Av Bells just 
as I was leaving ; we looked at each other, but 
never spoke. He seemed almost to challenge 
ne with his glance, and I let him see that I 
understood. An hour’s talk could scarcely have 
made our meaning plainer to each other. He 
is thoroughly in earnest, and so am I.’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; then the mother, 
with her hand upon her son’s arm, put the ques- 
tion : ‘Do you really love this girl ?? 

‘With all my heart.’ | 

‘Hut Max, my dear boy, what chance have 
you against a gentleman—a rich man like Mr 
Walsh ?’ 

‘None, I know, unless I find this diamond.’ 

‘Would you risk your life for that?’ 

‘A thousand times! Would not any man who 
loved as I love Cora Norland 2’ 

The mother made no reply. She knew that 
any attempt to dissuade her son when his resolu- 
tion was formed would be useless. After a little 
she said persuasively : ‘Take some rest: you will 
need all your strength. Will you go and lie 
down in your room? 1 will wake you at 
daybreak.’ 

_The young sailor, with no look of fatigue in 
his eyes, rose from his chair. ‘I had almost 
forgotten,’ eaid he laughingly, ‘that there was 
such a thing as sleep.—How thoughtful you are, 
Mother, of your troublesome son. He hardly 
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deserves it.’ As he spoke, he stepped into an 
adjoining room—his room when «a boy—threw 
himeelf down in his rough coat upon the bed, 
and in a short time he was fast asleep. 

During the moments that her son rested, the 
mother never ceased to watch regretfully for 
the dawn; and if she could have persuaded her- 
self that it was still night, when the first indica- 
tions of morning streaked the eastern sky below 


dark clouds, she would have done so. With a 
weary sigh she went and awoke her son. There 


was an altered look on his face—a look almost 
of awe—when he came into the kitchen and 
sat down to the cup of coffee which his mother 
had prepared. 

‘I’ve had a strange dream,’ said he ‘An 
angel dressed in white came across the sea with 
the diamond fixed above her forehead, and it 
shone like a brilliant star. But as I hurried 
along the shore towards it, a demon with the 
wings of a vampire plucked it off and carried 
it away. I was eft in darkness, and the sound 
of grent waves seemed to break upon my ear. 
I remember nothing more.’ 

The young sailor's superstitions mind was 
troubled by this dream; it appeared to forebode 
misfortune. He could not dismiss the thought 
from his excited brain that this venturesome expe- 
dition in search of the coveted diamond would end 
in disaster. But he was somewhat cheered, when 
the sail was unfurled and his boat was cutting 
through the waves and Shingle Point was grow- 
ing small in the distance, to see no sign of 
Stephen Walsh’s yacht; and lbesides—a fact not 
less encouraging—the wind could scarcely have 
been more favourable. He was sailing in a south- 
easterly direction—the direction he had been 
advised to take—and if the wind continued in the 
same quarter, the rocky coast for which he was 
bound might be reached before nightfall. 

During the hour's absence from his mother’s 
cottage in search of news at the Sic Bells, Max 
Von Roiin had not been idle. Having ascertained 
the spot where the Cora was supposed to be lying 
—though possibly a complete wreck by this time 
among the rocks—he had provisioned his boat 
with a bag of biscuits and a flask of brandy; for 
although he had spoken as little as possible at the 
cottage concerning his scheme, he was absolutely 
resolved not to quit the scene of the wreck while 
a vestige of it held together—a vestige that might 
retain the diamond between its planks, He had 
also secured an oil lamp and some tools which 
might prove useful. ; 

n the meantime, Stephen Walsh, whose ant- 
mosity towards Max Von Koiin every momeut 
increased, was scheming deeply. All through the 
night, up at the Sis: Bells, he paced his room, 
watching impatiently for a glimpse of morning. 
And while it was still dark night, and no sound 
reached him except the monotonous sound of 
the sea below his windows, he seemed like one 
haunted by some grim spectre that had gained 
a strong hold upon him. He sat eae vacantly 
with his hands pressed to his forehead ; he seemed 
to be giving an attentive car to evil promptings 
—promptings that brought a sickly pallor to his 
cheek and a guilty look to his eyes: ‘Why not? 
It will be low water at midnight, e was 
repeating words that seemed whispered to him: 
Why not? The tide will rise,-and the waves 
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will wash Gut the stain.’ And then he started up 
Te peered out towards the horizon for a gleam of 
igtit, 

"The light came ; but the look of dark purpose 
on the face of Stephen Walsh never changed. 
He stood at the window, watching Von Roin as 
he put to sea; an] the menacing air was again 
expressed in his whole attitude, and more 
markedly than on the previous night when he 
stopped with a threatening gesture upon the 
Aseucl, at Southsea Day. He was now fully 
resolved to follow Von Roi to the dangerous 
coast where the Cora was reported to be lying 
among the rocks, and thwart the young sailor in 
his bold intention to reach the wreck. 

Stephen Walsh had cruised in these waters as 
much as any inan, and he knew that the tide 
would be rising when Von Roiin reached the 
shore. Jie made no haste therefore to follow 
him; and glad be was that there was no need, 
for he did not wish it to be supposed, if he could 
avoid it, that he was yachting with any stronger 
motive than usual—--mere pleasure. 

‘Returning to Southsea Vay, Mr Walsh? the 
landlord of the Sic Dells lad asked him. 

‘Probably, had been the cautious reply, 

Nor did Stephen Walsh scem to have made up 
his mind when a mile or more off Shingle Point, 
for his yneht put about, first in one direction 
and then im another; and until out of sight of 
the coast he continued to exhibit’ this masterly 
indecision, But when once in the open sea, no 
doubt remained as to the course he imtended to 
take ; he crowded all sail, grasped the helm 
firtnly, und steered steadily in a routh-casterly 
direction, with his cyes now fixed upon a white 
gail that had become dimly visible on the horizon. 
The wind increased; and as the yacht leaped 
forward over the rough sea, Stephen Walsh’s face 
avait hbeeatne clouded. Lis ete contracted ; 
his thin bps were tightly compressed, and his 
whole manner showed the anger of the man. Tle 
secined to gather rage from the crested, creeping 
waves around him, The spray that flew up at 
the prow and struck him frequently in the bitee: 
failed to remove the dark frown. Ilis counten- 
ance never changed ; his eyes never wandered 
from the white sail that remained scemingly 
motionless on the horizon against the blue sky. 

Some hours passed, and the sun had begun to 
incline towards the west before the yacht came in 
sight of Jand, that rocky coast for which Stephen 
Walsh was bound-~the coust near which it was 
believed that the Cora had sunk and was breaking 
up among the boulders, As Walsh bad surmised, 
the tide was running in, and no sign of the 
shipwreck could be discerned. Max Von Roun, 
as he could perceive, had already found his moor- 
ings in a sheltered creek some distance along the 
shore ; and to all appearance, he was bent upon 
passing the night there in his boat. 

Steering round the coast away from this creek, 
Walsh presently reached o small inlet or bay 
which forced a natural harbour, It was a 
favourite spot of his—one in which he frequently 
anchored when out on a yachting expedition. 
Here he dropped anchor. It was only character. 
istic of the man that he should have provisioned 
his boat sumptuously. He was accustomed to 
luxury on the sea as well as on land. He opened 
& well-stocked hamper, which the landlord of the 
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Siz Belle had sent on board, and ate and drank 
with an appetite. Then he lit his pire and 
stretched himself upon the ‘upper de above 
his little cabin, and lay watching the red glow 
of sunset across the sea with drowsy eyes. It was 
high tide, and the rocky coast was white with 
the foam of broken waves. ‘When he had been 
lying there an hour or more, a sense of fatigue 
overcame him, He crept into his cabin—for 
there was no room to stand upright in it—and 
sank upon the cushions. He was soon fast 
asleep. 

Stephen Walsh awoke suddenly, after a long 
rest, fancying that some one had whispered in 
his ear. Was it the epirit of Abel Honywood ? 
This was his first thought; but it made him 
laugh. The moonlight was looking in upon him 
through the little porthole on the starboard side ; 
and he glanced eazerly seaward across the uneven 
coast ; but he saw no one; and the only whisper- 
ing that reached him was the distant sound of 
the waves breaking along the shore. The tide 
had pone out, and great boulders glistened in 
the bright moonlight with briny seaweed. Sud- 
denly the figure of « man appeared, barefooted, 
moving rapidly from reck to rock and approach- 
ing the line of breakers. In anu instant Walsh 
was out of his cabin and sliding down into the 
water without a sound. It was little more than 
knee-deep where his yacht was moored, for the 
tide was now almost at its lowest ebb. He waded 
silently across the inlet and walked along the 
beach, At one moment in the full moonlight, a 
moment after hidden by some huge rock, Stephen 
Walsh followed the figure stealthily towards the 
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Ir has now passed into a commonplace, that who- 
ever can make two blades of grass grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one prew before, 
deserves well of mankind. Still more has that 
man a claim upon the regard of his fellows 
who can point out how, by using up a waste 
prodnet, a new form of industry can be estab- 
lished. 

We have such a new industry to chronicle in 
the present paper—an industry which is quite 
unique in more than one way. In the first place, 
its raw material can be found everywhere in 
illimitable quantity ; while it costs nothing, and 
will convey itself free of expense to the place 
where it is dealt with, Can any other industry 
or manufacture be started on such advantageous 
terms as these? What would the Manchester 
merchant think of his cotton obtained and packed 
in his mills free of cost ready for operation ? 
Why, such a thing would be beyond his wildest 
dreams. Another curious point in the new 
industry is, that the raw material, universal as 
it is—and of great bulk withal—is perfectly in- 
visible. But in case our readers should think 
that we are propounding some elaborate riddle 
or charade by which to test their powers of 
unravelling a tangled skein, left us say at once 
that this new industry resolves itself into a 
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method of obtaining pure oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere. 

In a recent paper (‘Oxygen Starvation,’ No. 
209) we dealt with this gas, and pointed out how 
important it was to the human family. In the 
present article we intend to regard it more from 
@ commercial aspect, and to show to how many 
uses it can be put. Any manual of chemistry 
will inform us that oxygen is the most widely 
diffused element in nature. It enters into the 
composition of air, of water ; it is found in nearly 
all earths and rocks; and forms more than one- 
half of animal and plant life In fact it is not 
too much to say that oxygen forms one-half of 
the globe and its belongings; but of course it is 
combined with other elements. Chemists can tell 
us of a dozen different methods of isolating this 
gas; but the one most usually adopted is to 
subject a salt of potash (potassic chlorate), which 
is extremely rich in oxygen, to heat in a retort, 
when it quickly parts with that gas, which can 
be collected in a suitable containing-vessel for use, 
To show the extent to which this salt is used for 
the produetion of oxygen, we may mention that 
we were lately informed by a London dealer 
that he sold yearly one hundred tons of potassic 
chlorate, and that he had reason to belicve that 
it was nearly all used for the production of gas. 
This quantity of the salt would afford, roughly 
speaking, nine hundred thousand cubic feet of 
oxygen, and we must not forect that this is the 
amount dispensed throush one dealer only. The 
natural question which arises as to what purposes 
all this gas is applied, we shall deal with presently. 
We have preferred to show, first, that there is 
an cnurmous demand for oxygen, so that the im- 
ortance of a new industry for producing it may 
9¢ ab once appreciated. 

Oxygen forms one-fifth of the air which we 
breathe, the other four-fifths consisting of an inert 
gas called mitrogen. And it is important that 
we should remember that the mixture of these 
two gases is a strictly mechanical, not a chemical 
one. What we mean is this. If it were possible 
by any means to make visible and magnify the 
particles of air, we should be able to distinguish 
the atoms of oxyuven and of nitrogen side bv side, 
but in the proportion of one to four, It might 
be ponipaned to a mixture of pepper and salt, 
which, although it looks gray tu the unaided 
sight, would, under the microscope, show plainly 
the independent grains of both constituents, (It 
is curious to note that a chemical mixture of the 
same two gases, in which their atoms combine 
to form a new compound, produces that useful 
anwsthetic, nitrous oxide—laughing-gas.) It has 
long been the dream of chemists that oxygen 
might be produced direct from the atmosphere by 
separating its atoms from the atoms of nitrogen 
with which it is associated but not combined. 


Indeed, a plan by which this could be accom- | 
lished has Jong been known, but it happens to | 


one of those numerous methods which in 
theory are perfect, but which when reduced to 
practice are found to be encumbered by various 
difficulties. But as our new industry is founded 
upon the process referred to, and its success has 
been assured by a patient conquest of the nume- 
rous practical difficulties associated with it, we 
cannot do better than describe it. 
It was long ago demonstrated by Boussingault 
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that when the substance called baryta, otherwise 
the oxide of barium, was heated to a low redness 
it would absorb oxygen from air submitted to 
it. He further showed that if this compound 
were then raised to a higher temperature, the 
oxygen thus absorbed would be given off once 
more, and the baryta would be restored to its 
former condition, ready for a repetition of the 
action. It would thus seem that there was at 
hand a process for obtaining from the atmosphere 
an endless supply of its essence, so to speak. But, 
as we have before hinted, theory and practice are 
two different things. The process would not work 
on a commercial scale. All went well at first ; 
but for some reason or other, the baryta lost its 
power of recovery, and would not repeat its oftice 
of absorbing oxygen. 

A few years ago, two of M. Boussingault’s 
pupils, Messrs A. and L. Brin, resolved to carry 
through a series of experiments to find out, if 
possible, why in this case practice would not 
endorse theory. They soon found that the reason 
why the baryta lost its power of absorbing oxygen 
was due to certain moleenlar changes, which 
ceased to occur if the air supplied was absolutely 
free from impurities, and if the heat employed 
for reducing the baryta to its first condition were 
kept within certain limits. They further found 
that the necessary temperature might be much 
reduced if the material were heated in a partial 
vacuum. Another advantage was found in sup- 
plying the air under pressure, in which oase the 
absorption of oxveen from it was much inercased. 
These new conditions were speedily realised in 
apparatus which was erected in Paris, and which 
for three years yielded oxygen of the RA 
description, without any renewal of the baryta 
with which the retorts were charged at the com- 
mencement of operations; and this apparatus 
was exhibited at the Inventions Jexhibition at 
South Kensington two years avo, 

Vhe process having been thus shown to be 
workable, the inevitable Company was formed ; 
and oxygen can now be obtained in any quantity 
at a cheap rate by any one who requires it. 
Brin’s Oxygen Company has established extensive 
works at Westminster, where, by a system of 
retorts and air-pumps, the business of abstracting 
oxygen from the air is continnously carried on. 
The gas is carried to a holdcr, in which it is 
stored ; and is drawn from that holder and com- 
pressed in steel cylinders for the use of the 
Company’s customers. ‘These cylinders are 60 
strong, that one having a capacity of little more 
than a cubic foot of gas will hold forty fect when 
that gas is compressed within it. Theso bottles, 

laced in wooden cases, are now sent over the 
<ingdom by rail and carrier. 

Let us now endeavour to point ont to what 
uses this endless supply of oxygen is, and is 
likely, to be put. We may give the first place to 
the oxyhydrogen or limelight, which is so exten- 
isively used over the country for exhibition pur- 
_poses—a light so intense and beautiful that it is 
i frequently confounded with that given by the 

electric arc. It is used largely in all theatres for 
the purpose of scenic effect, and is the common 
illuminant for the optical, or, to call it by its old 
name, the magic-lantern. ‘The use of this lantern 
for educational purposes is constantly increasing, 
and few schools of any standing are unfamiliar | 
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with its Sccasional use. The limelight is pro- 
duced by a jet of oxygen combined with a jet of 
hydrogen, rendering white-hot a piece of lime. 

hen some more refractory substance than lime 
ean be discovered, a substance which will resist 
the intense heat of the combined gases, the lime- 
light will be possible of grent extension. Under 
such circumstances if would speedily come into 
use for the lighting of public buildings, if not 
ordinary dwelling-houses. To the worker in 
metals, a ready supply of oxygen is especially 
valuable, for the oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame 
is of such intensity that even platinum will melt 
in its fervent heat. There are many other pro- 
cesses connected with the arts and sciences ghar 
oxygen, readily available, instead of having to be 
prepared by a tiresome and somewhat dangerous 
operation, will be welcomed as a great boon ; 
and more especially will this be the case when 
it is known that the oxygen so obtainable is 
absolutely pure. Ino making it from the potash 
salt already mentioned, the vas was always con- 
taminated with a certain peer of chlorine, 
an adulteration difficult to obviate without. still 
further complicating the apparatus used in its 
production, And this question of purity of the 
gas produced by the new method leads us 
naturally to the subject of its application to 
medicine, 

Kvery worker in a densely populated town or 
city knows the benefit that is likely to acerue to 
him if he can only contrive to get a few days’ 
change of air, ‘Phis chanve of air means the 
exchange of a fonk atmosphere for one contain- 
ing the proportion of oxyyen which nature has 
determined as being the best. for our respiration. 
It is not diffienlt to understand, therefore, the 
doctrine which many medical men are now 
advocating which gives oxygen a foremost place 
as a remedial agent. Is this doctrine anything 
new? one may naturally ask. Perhaps not; but 
for the first time the doctor has at hand a 
ready means of obtaining this antidote to disease. 
Siphon bottles charged with oxygen-—inetead of 
with carbonic acid, as in the case of ordinary 
acrated waters-~are now supplied for the use of 
patients, and we are told on high authority that 
sufferers from dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, «c., 
benefit) greatly by their use. Other sufferers 
from chest diseases, such as constnaption, chronic 
bronchitis, &e., benefit more, as we might natu- 
‘ally suppose, from the direct inhalation of the 
gas, diluted with more or less common air. 

One more application of this pure oxyyen let us 
refer to. It is well known that many epidemic 
diseases have been traced to a contaminated milk 
supply; a danger so generally appreciated by 
careful people, that it is a common rule in house- 
holds to boil all the milk received before it is 
brought to table. It is found that if milk be 
oxygenated with pure gas, the germs of disease, 
if present, are at once destroyed, and the richness 
of the milk is seta es and its taste improved, 
Milk thus treated with exygen will last fresh for 
a fortnight or more, for all putrefactive changes 
are arrested, Brin’s Oxygen Conipany have, with 
these facts in view, arranged a system by which 
milk can be charged with oxygen in the country 
as it is yielded fresh from the cow, and before it 
oasses through the ordeal of a journey to town. 

he benefits of such a system to invalids and 
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weakly children cannot be overestimated. In 
concluding this notice of an interesting and, we 
venture to say, important new industry, it is 
impossible not to wish success to the undertaking. 


AN OLD SHIP’S LOG. 


Or the many troublesome experiences which it 
falls to the lot of the seaman to encounter, one 
of the least palatable is that of ‘doing quaran- 
tine.” Jack, to be sure, loves hia leisure just 
as much as his betters, but he prefers it on 
shore, and with a modicum of the gaiety and 
liberty which an enforced spell of idleness 
under the hated dominion of the yellow flag 
denies him. Say that his vessel has dropped 
anchor in the ten-fathom water of some foreign 
ort, and after being boarded by a posse of brass- 

ound Health Officers, has Leen condemned to a 
two weeks’ quarantine. What situation could be 
more tantalising than Jack’s, when, day after day, 
while he is enduring a sweltering idleness on 
board, which the mate makes desperate attempts 
to relieve by setting him to scrape and polish 
and oil the ship's furniture, he sees the loungers 
lounging on the distant quay; the open door of 
the cabaret, through which there is a constant ebb 
and flow of customers—those who go in halting 
a moment on the step te discharge themselves 
ef their quids; those who come out wiping 
bearded lips on the back of hairy hands. And 
then, after nightfall, to see the harbour lights 
shining cheerfully, invitingly, across the inter- 
vening tide; to hear the whisper of fiddle-music 
coming from the shore ; ad to think of the 
jollity and the jigs that are going forward, and 
the glasses and Jasses that are goin round, in 
the warmth and light and clatter of the daneing 
saloon! Cooped up within the narrow limits of 
his forecastle, Jack sees and hears and thinks of 
it all, and it makes him growl and swear a little 
to himself, ike ‘a bear with a sere head,’ as the 
saying goes. 

Yet he has much to be thankful for, if he 
could bring himself to be thankful for anything. 
He might, with all the reason in the world, con- 
gratulate himself, for example, on being a modern, 
instead of—as might easily have been the case, 
had the clock of his nativity been put back a 
century or so—an Ancient Mariner. The world 
has become a better and more comfortable place 
to live im since Seventeen Hundred odd, and so 
has the sea. Those of to-day who go down to 
it in ships take with them all sorts of land- 
comforts—electricity, steam, ice, potted meats and 
vegetables, pianos, bar-tendersa, and all the rest 
of the adjuncts of civilisation, To be sure, few 
of these things ever go before the mast; but the 
*shellback’ has plenty of other reasons, including 
aids to comfort and safety, to thank his stars— 
to wit, the polar ones—that he is what he is 
to-day, instead of being his own ancestor, in 
the same walk of life, of a hundred years ago. 
For one thing, quarantine, irksome as it is, is 
not the dreaded and even dangerous penance 
which it formerly was. <A fortnight of the 

ellow fiag at the present time is considered a 
ong sentence ; in the last century, the conditions 
of public health being similar, such a confinement 
was an occurrence of exceptional clemency. In 
the wretched state of the sanitation, the very first 
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principles of which were ignored and unknown, 
the frequency and virulence of plagues were not 
to be wondered at; it is, indeed, much more 
a matter for wonder that when one of the great 
epidemics got a firm hold on any city of the Old 

orld, it ever stayed its hand till every man 
and beast had perished out of the filthy, narrow, 
undrained streets and squares. 

The ports of the Mediterranean were the cradles 
of the Plague, as they were the graves of its vic- 
tims. The more dirt, the more death ; and as the 
North African towns in Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers 
took the palm for the first, they easily carried it 
off for the second also. What scenes of cruelty, 
bloodshed, disease, despair, and, to end all, of 
death, must the shores and waters of that great 
inland ocean have witnessed! If you stayed at 
sea, 1t was ten chances to a poor precarious one 
that you fell a prey to a horde of ravening Barbary 
pirates; if you dodged those water-rats and got 
ashore, the odds were out of all proportion that 
_ you fell a victim to the Black Death, and left 
bes voods and chattels to be squabbled for 
yetween the hungry officials of ie Algerian 
Dey and the Great Turk; while vour bones 
were picked clean by the kites and the dogs, for 
you were only a Feringhi and an Infidel, and 
not worth the cost of burial. Some coneeption 
of the widespread terror of the Plague, which 
drove men to adopt the most frantic and destruc- 
tive measures for the prevention of contagion, 
may be gathered from the log of the sloop Faaey, 
forming the appendix to Dr Dale Ingram’s /Iis- 
torical Account of the Plaques of the World—printed 
at the Rose, for R. Baldwin, 1755. 

On the 19th of June 1753, this sloop (Tsaac 
Clemens, commander) sailed from the Downs for 
Algiers. After a prosperous voyace, they sighted 
Cape Cassan on the 2d of Auyust; but in 
consequence of light and variable winds, it was 

ares dropped anchor in 
‘Algicr Mould.’ There were contlicting reports 
as to the presence of the Plague in the port at 
that time; Captain Clemens, however, seems to 
have been convinced, and subsequently made an 
affidavit to the effect, that there was no Plague 
in the town when he landed. Like the energetic 
man that he was, the captain lost no time in 
whipping the cargo out of his vessel ; and when 
that was done, he set his men briskly to work 
cleaning out the hold, stoning the decks, calking 
the sides, and generally getting everything ship- 
shape for taking on board the home-cargo. On 
August 21, the ballast was unloaded, and the 
consignment of merchandise for England began 
to arrive. Some three hundred dried hides and 
bundles of skins, two hundred casks of sugar, 
and forty-four bags of canary-seed, were stowed 
under hatches by the last day of August. Most 
of the crew were told off on September 4 to go 
ashore to the merchant’s house, where they were 
employed ‘in packing the skins, bagging the 
eanary-seed, and pocketing the flax and wool,’ 
which, though it sounds sufficiently felonious, 
was quite in order. ‘The same day,’ adds the 
skipper in that laboured logbook of his, ‘a 
Turkish embassador arrived from Tunis in a bil- 
lander,’ to deliver to the Beglerbeg of Algiers, half- 
king, half-pirate, the compliments and cautions 
of his suzerain, the Great Signior at Stamboul, 
lord-paramount of those seas and lands. 
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‘Sept. 7. Ship’d canary-seed, 6 bags’: flax, in 
bags, 10. This day an English snow and a Danish 
ship sailed for Europe.’ The ‘snow’ referred to 
was a vessel built something after the fashion of 
the brig, of Dutch derivation. From the 10th 
to the 19th of September they were busy putting 
under hatches hogsheads of wine, bags of wool, 
and skins and flax. At noon, they weighed and 
stood out to sea in their little craft, no doubt 
with a fine healthy stench on board from that 
heterogeneous cargo of hides and skins and 
wine-casks sweltering under a blaze of sunlight. 
Having only one deck to bless themselves withal, 
the crew were compelled to sleep and eat on the 
top of the canary-seed bags and the wool, and it 
is to be hoped that the rats and the fleas were 
mercifully disposed to let them alone. So light 
and shifty were the winds, that if was not before 
the end of the month, at nine in the morning, 
that the Fawey ran in and anchored in Gibraltar 
Bay. 

‘Oetol er 1. The product-master came on board, 
examined the vessel, and ordered a quarantine 
of six days; next day, weigh’d, ana run up 
further in the bay.—5. The ship had product 
allow’d her.—t. Water’d the ship.—7. Took in 
bread, and deliver’d a bale of goods, and at noon 
weigh’d anchor and sail’d.—21, Spoke at sca with 
a snow from Dublin, bound to Cadiz,—24, Spoke 
with the Prince Georye, from St Christopher, bound 
for London.’ 

It appears, from the frequent soundings taken, 
that they skirted along the landward curve of 
the Bay of Biseay very cautiously and_ slow. 
The dreaded Ushant was left bearing south-and- 
by-cast six leagues. On the 4th November, the 
Start was made west-by-north, and in the after- 
noon they reached Portland Roadstead. Few or 
no precautions were taken to isolate the ney 
arrived vessel; on the contrary, the townsfolk 
gave her a hearty and open welcome. All the 
crew and the passengers, glad to escape from their 
stuffy malodorous quarters and stretch their legs 
ashore, turned out and landed, all ‘except Mr 
Brown,’ a passenger from Algiers, who, for some 
unexplained and inexplicable reason, preferred 
to remain behind among the hides and the skins 
and canary-seed. A liberal man, skipper Clemens 
sent on board to his steward for some choice 
Algerian wine, which he kept by him for the 
emergency of a great occasion, and generously 
treated several principal merchants of the place 
with that and with ‘almonds and other things.’ 

After a couple of days of relaxation, fresh meat 
and hospitality, they took Mr Pilot Slaughter on 
board, and stood out for Guernsey, which was the 
destination of the sloop; and here it was that 
their troubles began. As in duty bound, Captain 
Clemens went ashore and waited on the governor 
of the island, with whom, while their business . 
was being despatched and the ship’s papers ¢x- 
hibited, he had the honour of drinking a glass 
of Frontiniac. The bill of health proving to be | 
‘clean,’ no objection was made to the sloop’s 
coming into the harbour. All seemed to promise | 
a prosperous ending to a prosperous and lucrative 
voyage, when, by great ill-luck, as the skipper 
was marching down town after his satisfactory 
interview with the governor, he was met by some 
self-important peremptory individual, who stopped 
him in full career, with that Frontiniac under 
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hatches below his “longshore vest, and demanded 
who and whence he was. After an angry stare 
at this impertinent, the choleric skipper gave him 
aome sort of rough answer, to the effect that he 
was Captain So-and-so, of the sloop Favwey, from 
Algiers. High words passed between them in 
the strect, no doubt to the unbounded delight 
of the neighbourhood, which, after the retreat 
in dadgeon of his interpolator, would hasten to 
apprise the burly skipper of the alarming fact that 
the gentleman in black with the periwig and the 
horn spectacles was no other than His Serene 
Highness the Attorncy-gencral of Guernsey him- 
sel!. The quarrel soon bore fruit of a very bitter 
kind for Clemens, At the instigation of the 
Attorney-general, a council was summoned, which, 
after a little biased deliberation, ordered the cap- 
tain to perform forty days’ quarantine in the 
Great Road. But the malhce of his enemy, or 
the trepidation of the governor at the proximity 
of a vessel from a Mediterranean port, uninfected 
though that port was at the time, allowed Clemens 
no breathing-space, for by nine next morning 
orders were sent him to get under sail at once 
or the castle guna would open fire on him. 

‘It then blowing a hard gale of wind, sent 
ashore to the governor begging we might lie 
till the weather abated ; which was refused. At 
eleven unmoor'd, thongh we had three anchors 
down,—9. Blew hard from E.S.E. with strong 
gale; ship’d several large seas, though under 
double-reefed mainsail and jib; at seven, took 
third reef in of mainsail.--12, At four in after- 
noon anchor’d in Portland Road in six fathom. 
At six, the Customs boat came on beard and 
ordered us to proceed to the Muther Bank to 
perform our quarantine” From some cause or 
other, the oceasion for which is not fortheoming 
in the log, the authorities appear to have become 
thorvughly seared about the condition of that 
sloop, Almost eight weeks had elapsed since her 
departure from Algiers, and yet no sign of sick- 
ness had visited any of the erew or passengers, 
nor was there any shadow of justification for 
the inveteracy of the authorities in condenming 
an apparently uniniected vessel to sixteen weeks’ 
quarantine, and, at the expiration of that weary 
time, in pane the finishing touch to their pro- 
eecdings by sinking the sloop with all her cargo 
on board, 

The journal of their imprisonment on the Fawey 
at the Muther Bank is one long record of the 
alternate receipt on board of coals, beer, and fresh 
beef. ‘Feb. 1. A man-ol-war's boat called along- 
side to know from whence we came, with an 
intent to presa the men.’ Then followed more 
beer, coals, and beef. By the middle of that 
month it had been resolved on to scuttle and 
sink the long-suffering little craft, for which pur- 
pose the smith paid them a visit, bringing bars 
to seeurea the hatches with. Boatloads of iron 
ballast, more beer and more coals, followed in 
due course. The sloop was to he conveyed to 
her burial-place in the Channel by the Arundel 
man-of-war, and a brig, ‘appointed by the govern- 
ment to receive us after our sloop should be 
sunk.’ The three of them weighed anchor on 
March 6, and stood out to sea. On the next 
day but one, in forty-three fathoms of water, the 
deed was done. The topsail-yards were handed 


down, and more ballast was piled into her hull. 
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‘ At eight, the commodore sent orders to hoist our 
colours as svon as we were ready for sinking. At 
nine hoisted our colours at the topping-lift ; the 
commodore came alongside, and order’d us to let 
go our anchors. We let go our best bower, and 
weered it out to the bitter end; and after that 
our small bower.’ 

That must have been a sad sight out there at 
sea on that cheerless wintry day—the doomed 
little craft with its two consorts swinging their 
masts under a northerly wind and a falling rain. 
When all was ready, the gallant captain put his 
wife into one of the brig’s boate, and lis crew 
swarmed after, all of them in temporary gowns 
made of ‘ozenbrigs,’ with ‘neither shift, petticoat, 
nor cap among them ;’ for their own clothes they 
had leit on board the sloop, according to orders, as 
likely to be tainted. Of these ‘ozenbrig’ garments 
they were relieved as soon as they reached the 
deck of the brig, and other more scasonable clothes 
were given to them. Dut it was a bitter experi- 
ence for them, sitting shivering under the wintry 
rain in the little open cockboat, watching the 
sloop gradually fill and settle in the water; and 
the wonder of if is that Mrs Clemens and Sarah, 
her maid, suffered no ill effects from that long 
exposure in their inadequate ozenbrig gowns, 
The #awey, with her hatches battened down and 
both anchors out, was scuttled fore and aft in 
several places, and, as the water poured into her, 
she went down slowly at first, settling by the 
stern, until her decks were almost flush with 
the waves, when she popped out of sight in a 
moment, with kit and cargo, and left nothing 
behind her but a whirling maelstrom of bubbles 
where she had gone down, ‘which was at one 
quarter past ten in the morning.’ 

Kyven then, the penance of that ill-starred crew 
was not at an end, for they were quarantined 
in the briz on the Muther Bank for a further 
period of sixteen days before they were permitted 
to go about their business. It would scem that 
in those good old Plague-days the mariner who 
was merely suspected of having the distemper 
on board his ship was treated with the scant 
courtesy of a felon convicted of a crime, isolated 
from his fellows, boxed up in quarantine for 
cighteen weeks, and, to cap all, the authorities, 
reckless in their cowardly fright, scuttle the vessel 
under him with all his goods on board, and turn — 
him adrift to tind another berth for himself where 
he may. 


MARCH WINDS. 


THE equinoctial gales that usually herald the 
stormy month of March with lion-like fierceness 
are, as a rule, of the greatest use to the agricul- 
turist. The old and trite adage, so well known, 
‘A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’ 
has more reason in it than is at first supposed. 
Solomon says, ‘The king himself is served by 
the field ;’ frem which it is fair to infer that the 
king’s ransom, be it ever so costly, is a trifle com- 
pared to the state in which the fields are left by 
the weather at the end of March. ‘A dry March 
never begs its bread,’ and ‘March grass never 
does * are the antithesis of each other; but 
show that when, from some natural cause, early 
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March is mild and showery, there must follow 
dry nipping winds later on in the season, that 
chill the growth of the tender young fibres, 
and prevent the roots sprouting again with their 
first vigour. Therefore, the wild blustering winds, 
and sharp driving storms of rain and sleet, in the 
beginning of the month are welcome in many 
ways, and warrant the saying that when ‘ March 
comes in like a lion it goes out like a lamb.’ 

People living in large towns can form little 
idea of the roarings of a March wind, though 
they often experience its destructiveness in the 
falling of old walls and stone projections, whirling 
chimney-pots and broken windows; but it is 
when one stands at the wood-side or on the pre- 
cincts of a pine-forest, in the gray duskiness of a 
March twilight, that the sullen roar of the rushing 
wind through the leafless trees can be fully heard, 
understood, and perfectly realised. Willian Cullen 
Bryant has a good descriptive poem on the subject, 
beginning : 

The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 


I hear the rushing of tho blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


The wildness of March storms, hissing and 
secthing along the earth and hedgerows, and 
amongst the rustling dead reeds in the water- 
courses, has something weird in its fierceness ; and 
when great blasts shake the noble timber-trees 
to their roots, often laying them prostrate with 
tremendous crashes, and we stand alone in the 
gathering darkness, the young moon fitfully 
shining with watery light between the clouds, and 
on the wet stems and trunks of the trees, the 
rushing blasts driving through the vault of 
heaven, it is not a mere figure of speech to say 
that ‘March roars like a lion,’ for a hundred lions 
could not awake amongst the forest trees such 
voiceful roarings and plaintive moanings as the 
equinoctial gales of a stormy March. 

Occasionally, these storms are alternated by 
clear days of calm sunshine, which make thought- 
ful minds wonder where the winds and clouds are 
gone which a few hours previous were whirling 
all before them—gone, as if they never existed. 
In the calm of the surrounding things, one is 
tempted to walk abroad and enjoy the returning 
genial rays of the sun, and look out for the young 
buds on trees and hedgerows, and listen to the 
faint, half-developed song of the early pairing 
birds, and the baby-cries of the young lambs from 
the home-meadows. We wander down into the 
coppice and note the advent of the gray and 
greenish-yellow tassels of the catkins on osier or 
willow, that are dancing merrily in the gentle 
south-west wind, as it sweeps through the boughs 
of birch and hazel, that have still their soft 
sheaths of shining brown, enfolding the young 
budding leaves. Not for long will they be 
reguired, if this spring-like weather continues ; 
indeed, where the sun has shone more warmly 
in sheltered corners, many of them have alread 
fallen, leaving a flower-like tuft of downy pinki 
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green in their places. The chestnut’buds have 
been ready to open their gummy outer coverings 
for some days, and are this morning folded hack. 
showing the gem-like cones of vivid colour in 
their woolly cradles. 

We hear from amongst the light vaporous clouds 
floating over the tender blue sky the ‘clear keen 
joyance’ of the skylark ; and the primrose-hued 
rays of the morning sunshine light up the bright 
green and crimson “buds along the hedges, gleam- 
ing on the fragile blossoms of the blackthorn, that 
are the sport of every passing breeze. The brown 
fronds of the ferns have begun to swell and take 
a look of life upon them; and just ‘under the 
brown of last ycar’s leaves’ is nestling a bunch 
of violets of deepest purple, filling the air with 
the ravishing swectness of their delicious perfume. 
The aconite is in full bloom, set in its beds 
of dark-green leaves, like drops of molten gold. 
All the countless varieties of grass and herbage 
are stirred into life by the warm sunshine, and 
take beauty from the gentle pattering showers 
that descend suddenly from the vapoury clouds 
overhead. The drowsy bees begin to leave the 
hives and take short flights in the air and bustle 
about, as if trying their wings after their long 
hibernation. Bright gold and green and purple 
beetles are sunning themselves on the old walls and 
bark of trees, amongst the brown-green mosses ; the 
groundsel and chickweed just swelling into suc- 
culent morsels, for the swarms of birds that 
are flitting hither and thither in their search 
after building materials, The blue-tit has nearly 
finished her dainty feathery nest in the forked 
branches of a tree amongst the clinging ivy ; 
and the vernal notes are audible for a consider- 
able distance. The ringdoves are once more coo- 
ing in the thick plantations; and the rooks are 
holding high parliament in the tops of the elms, 
swaying about on the lofty boughs with hilarious 
greetings to each other---some busied in repairing 
their nests, others taking wide sweeping flights 
over and round their ‘happy hunting-grounds,’ 
and cawing wisely upon the probable number and 
excellence of the meals to be found thereon. 

The wild arum and whitlow-grass can already 
be found in the damp patches of moss in secluded 
ditches ; and here and there the golden daffodils 
are blossoming in rich profusion— 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And danecs with the daffodils. . 


Very soon the budding indications of March 
vitality will open their valves to the balmy rain, 
and softer, brighter sunshine of an April day; and 
will expand their embryo leaves of golden green 
to the songs of the many-voiced choristers that 
are making the gardens ring with music, and the 
woods and plantationa re-echo their exquisite 
melody. The prismatic bow of ara will span 
the horizon, and make the saddened ‘heart leap 
up’ when the eyes ‘behold a rainbow in the 


sky.’ . 
While we pursue our homeward way with 
pleasant musings through the coppice and lanes, 
our watchful ears catch a different tone in the 
western breeze, and lo! a soft, subdued, surging 
sound rises in the welkin afar off, giving a moni- 
tion in its soughing whisper of a rough whirl- 
wind of storm coming upon us, that has been 
sleeping amongst the distant hills, and is now 
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fast hasting, gathering, os it rushes through the 
valleya, all the local eddies and currents to blend 
with ite greater volume, till it breaks through the 
coppice in a blustering whirlwind. 


FOUL AIR IN WELLES, 


We are constantly reading of lives lost through 
men incautiously descending wells, pits, and under- 
ground pussazes without previously taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether the air in them be 
fit to support life or uot. Any air that will not 
support combustion is unfit for respiration ; no 
animal or human being can live in it. It is this 
kind of air, or more strictly gas, which, escaping 
through the cracks and crannies in the sides ot 
disused wells, or proceeding from the decay of 
organic matter, accumulates at their bottom a 
ponderous, suffocating mass, known as carbonic 
acid yas, and called by miners choke-damp. 

The practice of letting down a naked lighted 
candle to teat the purity or otherwise of the air 
below is pregnant with danger, since the gas may 
be of an inflammable nature. The candle should 
in all cases be securely caged in fine wire-gauze, 
on the principle of the Davy safety lamp. If it 
continne to burn, the air is wholesome ; if it be 
extinyuished, it is not. Some yeara ago, a gang 
of workmen were employed in cleaning a large 
vault in Arlington Street, and discovering a 
apriny of water, one of them put down a lighted 
eandle to take a fuller view of it, when the foul 
air took fire, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
In Angust 1770, & dreadful accident happened at 
Sir dames Lowther’s colliery at Seaton. Some 
foul air was suspected to be in the pit; and the 
men, not being permitted to go down, let down 
a candle in an ordinary lantern, which set fire 
to the air, which fa ene with such a violent 
report as to be heard at Cockermouth, six miles 
distant Three men were killed on the spot and 
many others seriously injured, (This was due to 
the presence of carburetted hydrogen—that 1s, 
fircdamp-—and is only given as an example of the 
necessity of taking every precaution.) 

The various means of clearing out the impure 
air are very simple. One plan—-thongh we do 
not recommend it-—is to let down an iron pot con- 
tuning a few onnees of punpowder, and then to 
toss au shovelful of live coals after it, sume of 
Which are sure to fall into the pot, and the 
consequent explosion will effectually dispel the 
noxious vapours. Another and a better method, 
common amony professional well-sinkers, is to 
lower buckets containing fresh-slaked lime before 
they attempt to clescend, because, if carbonic acid 
be present, the lime will absorb it, to form car- 
bonate of Hime. The drawback to this is, that 
the combination of bodies always takes place in 
certain fixed and definite proportions, so that a 
certain quantity of lime will absorb only a certain 
quantity of gas, and we cannot tell when all the 
carbonic acid has been absorbed. 

A more satisfactory way is to pump it out, for, 
being more than half as heavy again as the atmo- 
sphere, it will, though invisible, low through it 
hike water. Its presence can, however, be detected 
by its pungent odour. But the best plan is to 
drive it out by pure air. Procure a pair of smith’s 
bellows and a leathern tube, such as the hose of a 
fire-engine: fix one end of the tube closely to the 
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nose of the bellows, and throw the other into the 
well, so as to reach within a foot of the bottom. 
Half an hour’s blowing will cleanse the foulest 
it; and where, before, a lighted candle would 
1ave been extinguished at a short distance from 
the top, it will now burn brightly at the bottom 
of the well But we must bear in mind that, 
should the flame become at all dim, it will be 
unsafe to descend, for experience has shown that 
combustion may continue for some time in an 
atmosphere dangerously charged with carbonic 
acid, and that air containing only one-twelfth 
of its volume of this deadly gas causes suffoca- 
tion. 


TO SPRING. 
A SICK GIRL'S INVOCATION. 


Come forth, most beauteous Maid, 
Nor Jet me yearn in vain ; 
I am so young to droop and fade, 
Oh, Jead me from this bed of pain. 
Bear me to sunny bowers 
Where happy song-birds sing ; 
Crown me with fresh young leaves and flowers, 
And I will bless thee, lovely Spring. 


A form of beauty, stand 
Beside my little bed ; 

Hang round my neck with thy fair hand 
A chain of daisies, white and red. 

From these poor fevered lips, 
The hitter draught, oh, fling § 

I'}l drink the dew the wild-rose sips, 
From thy bright goblet, generous Spring. 


For that blest draught, I know, 
Hath caught its changeful hue 

From hawthorn buds that sweetly blow, 
Fair cowslip bells, and violets blue. 

It thrills poor drooping hearts, 
And bids slow pulses sing ; 

- To fainting souls new life imparts. 

Come, let me drink, thou balmy Spring. 


When merry sunbeams play 
Upon these cheerless walls, 
T hear in valleys far away 
The tinkling of the waterfalls, 
I hear once more the Inrk, 
And see his fluttering wing ; 
Then search all vainly in the dark 
For thy dear blossoms, bounteous Spring. 


Though wagons, all day long, 
Go rumbling down the street, 
I hear the distant river's song, 
I hear the merry lambkins bleat. 
A bappy child once more, 
In leafy boughs I swing. 
Ah, life is sweet, and pain is o'er; 
Thy breath doth heal me, heavenly Spring, 
Faxuy Forrester, 
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THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 
STANDING back a little from the noisy street, and 
rising in grand silence, is a large gloomy building 
studded with regular rows of long windows. It 
scarcely needs the inscription—‘East-end Hos- 
pital ; Supported by Voluntary Subscriptions ’— 
running along the front in large letters, to tell 
us we are standing before one of those tremendous 
monuments of human suffering, the contempla- 
tion of which must cause the hardest heart to 
ache. There, where the strife and noise of the 
world are shut out, and the stillness of pain reigns 
paramount, the grim struggle against death and 
disease is always carried on. Day and night, 
though there is never noise, there is ever move- 
ment throughout that great building ; and when 
all the surrounding houses are dark and the 
traffic hushed, lights still shine from those numer- 
ous windows, and the unceasing care of the sick 
and suffering continues without arrest. 

Though the hospital displays a large frontage 
to the busy street, its full extent is not at once 
visible to the eye. There are four wings stretch- 
ing back from the main building, which have 
been added at different times ; and beyond these, 
again, are various houses appropriated to the use 
of the matron, chaplain, nurses, and others. The 
space enclosed by these edifices forms a small 
sheltered garden, where the patients approaching 
convalescence can sit and sun themselves ; where 
the students can get a game of tennis, or the 
nurses stroll beneath the shade of a few sooty 
limes. The size of the wings just permits of 
two long parallel wards, connected by open arches, 
on each floor ; and the two wards on the ground- 
floor of the western wing are those set aside 
for the treatment of children. They are the 
brightest wards in all the hospital: there are 
more pictures on the walls, more plants in the 
windows, and gayer quilts on the beds, than in 
any other part of the building. Fifty little cribs 
are ranged in rows down the walls, and in nearly 
every crib a small child, clad in a scarlet jacket, 
is sitting or lying. Here and there between the 
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tables which occupy the centre of the ward are 
swinging cradles with red curtains; also a dolls 
house, a rocking-horse, and reclining or wheel- 
couches break the monotonous line of beds. 
Altoyether, the effect is one of brightness, light, 
and space: the long perspective of tidy cribs, 
the nurses in white caps and aprons, and the 
spotlessness of tables, lockers, and all other 
articles, appear almost miraculous in contrast 
with the smuttiness and dirt which pervade most 
private houses and offices in London. 

Though all the small patients are suffering 
from some injury, the sound of moans or sobs 
is seldom heard; rather there is a gentle noise 
of Jaughter and childish chatter, and the patter 
of small feet on the boarded flour. Coming tute 
these cool airy wards out of the endless rush and 
noise of city streets, there is a sense of peace and 
rest ; and one imincdiately divines that if may 
be a good thing for many a child to be forced 
to abide for a while in this atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and order. From hunger and want and 
dirty overcrowded homes, these little ones, when 
their misery culminated in some accident or ill- 
ness, have found their way to this pleasant place, 
where there is always plenty to cat and lots of 
light and fresh air; where toys are plentiful, and 
boxes play music, and a gentle, skilful nurse 
pays attention to all those small wants, which, 
too probably, were utterly neglected by a drunken 
or ah overworked mother. We hear so much 
about ‘maternal instinct’ and a ‘mother’s care,’ 
that we are apt to overlook the well-established 
fact that in the outside community one clild 
in every five dies from improper feeding or 
carelessness. There is no limit to the indiscre- 
tions of an East-end mother; she regards beef- 
steak and gin as suitable nourishment for a 
year-old baby; or will shut a child of two up 
in a room where there is a large fire blazing 
and no guard. What wonder that one of the 
‘Sister's’? hardest duties is to return the child 
her constant skilled care has saved, back to 
the parents whose heedlessness had wrought the 
ill; for no woman can tend a child through- 
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out a long neriod of pain without learning to 
Jove the little morsel who turns so naturall 


to her for comfort and relief. To sce a small 
child, when the surgeons have gone, nestle down 


in a nuree’s arms anil «mile contentedly with the. 
tears yet wet on ils cheeks, makes it evident that. 
though the nursing of children is the most trying | 
work demamled of a woman, yet the reward is: 
a pitiful sight. 


proportionately great. 

{tb is a pity that so many of us, a3 we grow 
older, forget the trials and troubles of our child- 
hood, andl from the standpoint of a developed 
reason and strengthened body, look with contempt 
upon the petty sorrows of babes. The grown 
man may well bear pain with patience if he 
knows that it is a necessity, and that cure will 
come with time; but a elnid lives only in the 
present, and has no philosoplical reasons for sus- 
taining afflictions with calmness: it only knows 
that it is miscrable, that itis hurt in some way ; 
ynd is not in the Jeaet relieved by being told 
that it is all for its good, aud that it will be better 


presently. This is not the way the intelligent 
nurses in the ward deal with a sufferine child: 
craves, 


they pick it up, vive it the sympathy it 
wud then stopping before the Jolt’ house or the 
Window, point out some object of interest, and 
divert the small mind from its yrief. It is really 
wonderful to see how these women, who have 
lived much amongst ailing children, learn to 
interpret the appealing look or hasty Mush aright. 
Some of us can perhaps discriminate when a 
child is crying from passiun or pain, but a murse 
trains her sense of hearing till she knows whether 
the pain is an ache or a smart, whether the 
child is hungry er is tired. The lanenage of a 
ery is plain te her discerning cars, and when 
read in connection with the expression of the 
face and the posture of the body, always leads 
to a correct conclusion. 

Looking down the pleasant ward, where so 
many cheerful faces can be seen, it is hard to 
realise that into cach of these little lives the 
tragicul clement has already entered—-that all 
these children have received a baptism of suffer 
ing. A boy of three in a tent-bed by the fireplace 
had tried to drink out of a boiling kettle standing 
on the hob, with the result that the mouth and 
throat had been so scalded with the steam that 
he was brought to the hospital black in the face 
and nearly dead of suffocation, The operation of 
tracheotomy had been immediately performed— 
that is, a slit had been made in the windpipe 
close to the Adam's apple, and in this a seer 
tube was inserted, through which the boy was 
breathing, the top of the throat being so swollen 
that if was completely closed. The boy was doing 
well, In a few days, when the seald was better, 
the tube would be removed ; the slit would heal 
rapidly, and the child be shortly discharged quite 
cured. This is a common accident, and a week 
seldom goes by without bringing a case of this 
kind to the children’s ward. 

One small patient was completely unconscious, 
very pale, but breathing quietly. He had fallen 
from a running express train, and his friends, 
when they saw the door suddenly fly open and 
the child precipitated from their view, never 
hoped to see him alive again. Before the train 
could be stopped, they were miles from the scene 
of the accident ; but the guard premised to send 
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help from the next station. At first, the boy 
was thought to be dead; then, when it was found 
he was still breathing, his recovery was despaired 
of; yet he had lived several days, and there 
was now hope. It was strange that the child 
had received no special injuries, being merely 
bruised and stunned by the shock. — 

A baby in one of the red-curtained cradles was 
Though three months old, it only 
weighed six pounds, and its face was wrinkled 
like that of an old monkey. From its birth, this 
poor piece of humanity had suffered for the sins 
of ita fathers, aud it made the heart swell with 
indignation to hear the weary wail which con- 
etantly broke from its lips. 

Infants a few days old are not uncommonly 
received as patients, and of course they call for a 
great amount of attention, Forty ailing cirls and 
beys all under seven, and four or five sick babies 
whose age can be reckoned by weeks, is a family 
that any woman might dread to have charge of, 
No wonder the Sister of the children’s ward has 
weary lines around her month, though you scarcely 
notice them because of the sweet smile which 
dwells there. First, one baby has to be picked up 
and comforted ; then a batch have to a packed 
in the wheel-couch and sent out into the garden ; 
then a boy of five, whose head represents a model 
of bandaging, has to be given the promised treat 
of bread-and-butter and sugar in Sister’s room, 
because he rocked the cradle till the “white baby’ 
fellaslecp, This is the highest honour and reward 
a small paticnt looks for-—-to be allowed to sit 
in Sister’s room for a while. There is a small 
cushioned chair in the corner by the fireplace, 
specially devoted to good girls and boys; in the 
cupboard are some toys; and often a piece of 
plain cake appears from the same shelf, The small 
room, full of pictures and flowers and a hundred 
dainty nicknacks, is such a cosy contrast to the 
long bare ward, that the children delight to be 
allowed to enter its sacred precincts. It never 
occurs to their small minds to regard that reom 
as a woman's chosen home; yet there, in that 
corner cut off the ward, the Sister lives and sleeps 
from year’s end to year’s end, ever in the midst of 
her suffering charges, and within hearing of the 
work going on around. There is a pane of glass 
in the deor; and if in the night there is the 
tramp of the surgeon’s feet, or an unusual amount 
of erying, the Sister slips frum the small bed and 
luoks to see if she is wanted. 

Amusing as well as painful sights can be seen 
from that door; for instance, there is a young 
student who has put the wrong side of the strap- 
ping plaster to the hot-water tin, with the result 
that 1t has firmly adhered to the vessel. As he 
drags it off, he looks sheepishly around, and is 
evidently pleased there is no nurse near—knowing 
nothing of the merry vyes watching him from the 
curtained door, But the spotless tin is smeared, 
and will tell tales; the hapless student is seized 
with a wild idea, and tries to clean it with a piece 
of cotton-wool. The fluff adheres to the sticky 
tin, making matters worse, and the desperate 
student beats a hasty retreat, while the Sister 
sinks back in peals of laughter. 

It is pleasant to see how the students become 
boyish and gentle on entering the children’s werd, 
and drop the airs they are apt to affect in other 
parts of the building. Their little patients become 
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very fond of their ‘doctors’ sometimes ; and the 
powerful young fellows can so easily lift the 
tiny mites, and move them into more comfortable 
positions. At Christmas-time, when there is a 
tree in the ward, and all the cribs have to be 
turned in one direction, the students use their 
‘strong arms with a will; and also stride about 
from ward to ward, finding out all the children 
that have for some reason been lodged amongst 
the adults, and carry them off to be present at the 
treat. One winter afternoon a tall student came 
into the ward bearing, perched on his shoulder, 
a small girl with a pathetic face. 

‘Sister, Bessie’s mother has brought her to the 
receiving-room, and gays she has cried ever since 
ehe was discharged yesterday.’ 

‘What is the meaning of that, Bessie?’ asks 
Sister in those severe tones which never seem 
to awe the children. ‘If I let you stay here to 
tea, will you go home to bed like a vood child ?? 

‘¥eth, Thithter,’ lisps the pale little thing. 

‘Then, if you like to put her down in front of 
the fire for an hour or two, Mr Smith, you may; 
only, you must come and carry her home before 
Bix.” 

‘Very well. 
me to do next?’ 

Mister and student: laugh, and go their own 
ways, While Bessie lies quiet and contented beicre 
the blazing fire. 

The rules and regulations are not nearly so 
strict in this ward as the others ; and both house- 
governor and matron will be conveniently blind 
to small deviations where the children are con- 
cerned. Indeed, it would be a strange thing if 
all the sympathy and loving-kindness which sick- 
ness always calls forth were not doubled in the 
case of these small sufferers, on whose tiny shoul- 
ders such grievous burdens have been bound. 
The children’s ward always has been, and always 
should be, the recipient of all the spare love and 
charity of those who, rather than gold or honour, 
would ‘win one little child’s caress.’ 


Only LF wonder what you will ask 


THIS MORTAL COTL. 
CHAPTER XIV.—LIVE OR bit? 


Anp all this time, what had become of Elsie and 
the men in the Alud-Turtle ? 

Hugh Massinger, for his part, took it for granted, 
from the moment he came to himself again on the 
bank of the salt marshes, that Elsie’s body was 
Iving unseen full fathoms five beneath the German 
Ocean, and that no tangible evidence of his crime 
and his deceit would ever be forthcoming to prove 
the naked truth in all its native ugliness against 
him. From time to time, to be sure, one dis- 
quieting thought for a moment occurred to his 
uneasy mind: a back-current might perhaps cast 
up the corpse upon the long dike where he had 
himeelf been stranded, or the breakers on the bar 
micht fling it ashore upon the great sands that 
stretched for miles on either side of the river- 
mouth at Whitestrand. But to these terrible 
imaginings of the night-watches, the more judicial 
functions of his waking brain refused their aseent 
on closer consideration. He himself had floated 
through that seething turmoil simply because he 
knew how to fioat. A woman, caught wildly by 
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the careering current in its headlong course, would 
naturally give a few mad struggles for life, gasping 
and gulping and flinging up her hands, as those 
untaught to swim invariably do; but when once 
the stream had carried her under, she would never 
rise again from so profound and mensureless a 
depth of water. He did not in any way doubt 
that the body had been swept away seaward with 
irresistible might by the first force of the outward 
flow, and that it now lay huddled at the bottom of 
the German Ocean in some deep pool, whence 
dredge or diver could never by human means 
recover it. 

How differently would he have thought and 
acted all along had he only known that Warren 
Relf and his companion on the Mud-Turtle had 
found Klsie’s body floating on the surface, a limp 
burden, not half an hour after its first immer- 
sion, 

That damning fact rendered all his bold precau- 
tions and daring plans for the future worse than 
uscless. As things really stood, he was plotting 
and scheming for his own condemnation. Through 
the mere accident that Elsie’s body had been 
recovered, he was heaping up suspicious circum- 
stantial evidence against himself by the forged 
letter, by the night escapade, by the wild design 
of entering Elsie’s bedroom at the Hall, by the 
mad idea of concealing at his own lodgings her 
purloined clothes and jewelry and belongings, Hf 
ever an inquiry should come to be raised into the 
way that Elsie met her death, the very cunning 
with which Hugh had fabricated a false scent 
would recoil in the end most stern] y against hiin- 
self. The sah that. he scattered would come 
home to track him. Could any one believe that an 
innocent man would so carefully surround him- 
self with an enveloping atmosphere of suspicious 
circumstances out of pure wantonness ¢ 

And yet, technically speaking, Hugh was in 
reality quite innocent. Murderer as he felt him- 
self, he had done no murder. Morally guilty 
though he might be of the causes which led to 
Elsie’s death, there was nothing of legal or formal 
crime to object avainst him in any court of s0- 
“alled justice. Every man has a right to marry 
whom he will; and if a young woman with whom 
he has cautiously and scrupulously avoided con- 
tracting any definite engagement, chooses to con- 
sider herself aggrieved by his conduct, and to «o 
incontinently, whether by accident or design, and 
crown herself in chagrin and despair and nusery, 
why, that is clearly no fault of his, however muuch 





she may regard herself as injured by him. The 
law has nothing to do with sentiment. Judges 


quote no precedent from Shelley or 'feunyson. 
f Hugh had told the whole truth, he wouid at 
least have been free from legal blame. By his 
extraordinary precautions against possible doubts, 
he had only succeeded in making himself seem 
suilty in the eyes even of the unromantic 
lawyers. | 


When Warren Relf drew Elsie Challoner, a 
huddled mass, on board the Mud-Turtle, the surf 
was rolling so high on the bar, that with one 
accord he and Potts decided together it would 
be impossible for them, against such a sea, to 
run up the tidal mouth to Whitestrand. Their 

iteous little dot of a craft could never face it, 

ind had veered to the south-east. The only 
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way possiblé now was to head her round again, 
and make before the shifting breeze for Lowestolt, 
the nearest northward harbour of refuge. 

It was an awful moment. The sea roared 
onward through the black night; the croas-drift 
whirled and wreathed and eddied; the biindin 
foam lashed itself in volleys through the dusk anc 
gloom against their quivering broadside. And 
those twv men, nothing daunted, drove the Mud- 
Turtle once more across the flank of the wind, 
and fronted her bows in a direct line for the 
port of Lowestoft, in spite of wind and sea and 
tempest. 

3ut how were they to manage meanwhile, in 
that tossing cockleshell of a boat, about the lady 
they lad searcely reseued? That Elsie was 
drowned, Warren Relf didn’t for a moment 
doubt ; still, in every ease of apparent drowning, 
it is a duty to make sure life is really extinct 
before one gives up all hope; and that duty was 
a difficult one indeed to perform on board a tiny 
yawl, pitching and rolling before a violent gale, 
and manned avainst the manifold dangers of the 
sea by exactly two amateur sailors. But there 
was no help for it. The ship must drift with one 
mariner only. Potts did his best for the moment 
to navigate the dancing little yawl alone, now that 
they let her scud before the full foree of the 
favouring wind under little canvas; while Warren 
Relf, staggering and steadying himself in’ the 
cabin below, rolled the body round in rugs and 
Dlauketa, aud tricd his utmost to pour a few drops 
of brandy dewn the pale lips of the beautiful 
sirl who iny listless and apparently lifeless before 
im. 

It was to him indeed a terrible task ; for from 
the first moment when the painter set eyes on 
Elsie Chaloner, he had felt some nameless charm 
about her face and manner, some tender cadence 
in her musical voice, that affected him as no other 
face and no other voice had ever affected him or 
could ever attect him. He was not exactly in love 
with Elsie—love with him was a plant of slower 
growth but he was fascinated, impressed, in- 
terested, charmed by her. And to sit there alone 
ia that tossing cabin, with Elsie cold and stiff on 
the berth before him, was to hint more utterly 
winfal and unmanniueg than he could ever have 
imagined a weck or two earher. 

fe did not doubt one instant the true story of 
the case. He felt instinctively in his heart that 
Hugh Massinger had shown her his inmost nature, 
and that this was the final and horrible result of 
Hugh’s airy easy protestations, 

As he sat there, watching by the light of the 
one oil crtg and rubbing her hands and arms 
gently with his rough hard palins, be saw a sudden 
tumultuous movement of Elsie’s bosom, a sort of 
gasp that convulsed her Jungs-—a ae inspiration, 
rill a gurgling noise; and then, like a flash, it 
was borne in upon him suddenly that all was not 
over—that Elsie might yet be suved—that she was 
still living. 

It was a terrible hour, a terrible position. If 
only they had had one more hand on board, one 
more person to help him with the task of recover- 
ing her! But how could he ever hope to revive 
that fainting girl, alone and unaided, while the 
ship drifted on, single-handed, tossing and plunging 
before that stiffening breeze? He almost despaire 
of being able to effect anything. Yet life is life, 
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and he would nerve himself up for it. He would 
try his best, and thank Heaven this boisterous 
wind that roared through the rigging would carry 
them quick and safe to Lowestoft. 

His mother and sister were atillthere. If once 
he could get Miss Challoner safe to land, they 
might even now hope to recover her. Where 
there’s life, there’s hope. But what hope in the 
dimly lighted cabin of a toy yawl, just fit for two 
hardy weather-beaten men to rough it hardly in, 
and pitching with wild plunges before as fierce a 

ale as ever ploughed the yeasty surface of the 
erman Ocean ? 

He rushed to the companion-ladder as well as 
he was able, steadying himself on his sea-legs by 
the rail as he went, and shouted aloud in breath- 
less excitement: ‘Potts, she’s alive! she’s not 
drowned! Can you manage the ship anyhow 
still, while I try my best to bring her round 
ayain 7?’ 

Potts answered back with a cheery: ‘All right 
There’s nothing much to do but to let her run, 
She’s out of our hands, for good or evil. The 
admiral of the fleet could do no more for her. If 
we’re swaniped, we’re swamped; and if we’re 
not, we’re running clear for Lowestoft harbour. 
Give her sea-room enough, and she’ll go any- 
where. The storm don’t live that'll founder the 
Mud-Turtle, TL Jand you or drown you, but 
anyhow 17H] manage her.’ 

With that manful assurance satisfying his soul, 
Warren Relf turned back, his heart on fire, to the 
narrow cabin and flung himself once more on his 
knees before Elsie. 

A more terrible night was seldom remembered 
by the oldest sailors on the North Sea. Smacks 
were wrecked and colliers foundered, and a 
British gunboat, manned by the usual comple- 
ment of scientific ollicers, dashed herself full tilt 
in mad fury against the very base of a first-class 
lighthouse ; but the taut little Mud-Turtle, true 
to ler reputation as the staunchest craft that 
sailed the British channels, rode it bravely out, 
and battled her way ey, about one in 
the morning, through the big waves that rolled 
up the mouth of Lowestoft harbour. Potts had 
navigated her single-handed amid storm and 
breakers, and Warren Relf, in the cabin below, 
had almost succeeded in making Elsie Challoner 
open her eyes again. 

But as soon as the excitement of that wild race 
for life was fairly over, and the Mud-Turtle lay 
in calm water once more, with perfect safety, the 
embarrassing nature of the situation, from the 
conventional point of view, burst suddenly for 
the first time upon Warren Relf’s astonished 
vision; and he theca to reflect that for two 
young men to arrive in port about the small- 
hours of the morning, with a young lady very 
imperfectly known to either of them, lying in a 
dead faint on their cabin bunk, was, to say the 
least of it, a fact open to social and even to 
judicial misconstruction. It’s all very well to 
say offhand, you picked the lady up in the 
German Ocean; but Society is apt to move the 
previous question, how did she get there? Still, 
something must be done with the uncovenanted 

ger. There was nothing for it, Warren 

elf felt, even at that late season of the night, 
but to carry the half-inanimate patient up to his 
mother’s lodgings, and to send for a doctor to 
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bring her round at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

When Elsie was aware of herself once more, it 
was broad daylight; and she lay on a bed in a 
strange room, dimly conscious that two women 
whom she did not know were bending tender’ 
and lovingly over her, The elder, seen throug 
a haze of half-closed eyelashes, was a sweet old 
lady with snow-white hair, and a gentle motherly 
expression in her soft gray eyes: one of the few 
women who know how to age graciously — 


Whose fair old faces grow more fair 
As Point and Flanders yellow. 


The younger was a girl about Elsie’s own time 
of life, who looked as sisterly as the other 
looked motherly ; a pleasant-faced girl, not ex- 
actly pretty, but with a clear brown skin, a 
cheek like the sunny side of peaches, and a 
smile that showed a fuultle<s row of teeth within, 
besides lighting up and irradiating the whole 
countenance with a charming sense of kindliness 
and girlish innocence. In a single word it was 
a winning face. Elsie lay with her eyes halt 
open, looking up at the face through her crossed 
eyelashes, for many minutes, not realising in any 
way her present position, but conscious only, in a 
dimly pleased and dreamy fashion, that the face 
seemed to soothe and comfort and console her. 

Soothe and comfort and console her for what? 
She hardly knew. Some deep-seated pain in her 
inner nature—some hurt she had had in her 
tenderest feclings—a horrible aching blank and 
void.—She remembered now that something 
unspeakable and incredible had happened.—The 
sun had grown suddenly dark in heaven.—She 
had been sitting by the waterside with dear 
Huch As she thought of the name, that 
idolised name, a smile played for a moment faintly 
round the corners of her mouth; and the older 
lady, still seen half unconsciously through the 
chink in the eyelids, whispered in an audible tone 
to the younger and nearer one: ‘She’s coming 
round, Edie. She’s waking now. I hope, poor 
dear, she won't be dreadfully frightened, when she 
sees only two strangers by the bed beside her.’ 

‘Frightened at you, mother, the other voice 
answered, soft and low, as in a pleasant dream. 
‘Why, nobody on earth could ever be anything 
but delighted to wake up anywhere and find you, 
with your dear sweet old face, sitting by their 
bedside.’ 

Elsie, still peering with half her pupils only 
through the closed lids, smiled to herself once 
more at the gentle murmur of those pleasant 
voices, both of them tender and womanly and 
musical, and went on to herself placidly with her 
own imaginings. 

Sitting by the waterside with her dear 
Hugh—dear, dear Hugh—that prince of men. 
How handsome he was; and how clever, and 
how generous! And Hugh had begun to tell her 
something. Eh! but something! What was it? 
What was it? She couldn’t remember ; she only 
knew it was something terrible, something dis- 
astroue, something unutterable, something killing. 
And then she rushed away from him, mad wit 
aed towards the big tree, and-—— 

t | 


It was an awful heart-broken, heart-rending 
ery. Coming to herself suddenly, as the whole 
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truth flashed like lightning once more across her 
bewildered brain, the poor girl flung up her arms, 
raised herself wildly erect in the bed, and stared 
around her with a horrible vacant, maddened look, 
as if all her life were cut at once from under her, 
Both of the strangers recognised instinctively 
what that look meant. It was the look and the 
ery of a crushed life. If ever they had harboured 
a single thought of blame against that poor 
wounded, bleeding, torn heart for what seemed 
like a hasty attempt at self-murder, it was dis- 
sipated in a moment by that terrible voice—the 
voice of a goaded, distracted, irresponsible crea- 
ture, from whom all consciousness or thought 
of right and wrong, of life and death, of sense 
and movement, of motive and consequence, has 
been stunned at one blow by some deadly act of 
undeserved cruelty and unexpected wickedness, 

The tears ran unchecked in silent sympathy 
down the women’s flushed cheeks. 

Mrs Relf leant over and caught her in her 
arms, ‘My poor child,’ she whispered, laying 
Elsie’s head with motherly tenderness on her own 
soft shoulder, and soothing the girl’s pallid white 
face with her gentle old hand, ‘cry, ery, cry if 
you cau! Don’t hold back your tears; let them 
run, darling. It’ll do you good.—Cry, ery, my 
child—we’re all friends here. Don’t be afraid 
of us,’ 

Elsie never knew, in the agony of the moment, 
where she was or how she cume there ; but nest- 
ling her head on Mrs Relf’s shoulder, and fain of 
the sympathy that gentle soul extended her so 
casily, ehe gave free vent to her pent-up passion, 
and let her bosom sob itself out in ¢reat bursts 
and throbs of choking grief; while the two 
women, who had never till that very morning 
sven her fair face, cried and sobbed silently in 
mute concert by her side for many, many minutes 
together. 

‘ Have you no mother, dear?” Mrs Relf whispered 
through her tears at last; and Ilsie, finding her 
voice with difficulty, murmured back in a choked 
and blinded tone: ‘I never knew my mother.’ 

‘Then Edie and I will be mother and sister to 
you,’ the beantiful old lady answered with a soft 
caress. You mustn't talk any more now. The 
doctor would be very, very anny with me for 
letting you talk and cry even this little bit. But 
erying ’s good for one when one’s heart’s sore. I 
know, my child, yours is sore now. When you're 
a great deal better, you ll tell us all about it— 
Edie, some more beef-tea and brandy.—We’ve 
been feeding you with it all night, dear, with a 
wet feather—You can drink a little, I hope, 
now. You must take a good drink and lie back 
quietly.’ 

Elsie smiled a faint sad smile. The world was 
all lost and gone for her now; but still she liked 
these dear souls’ sweet quiet sympathy. As 
Edie glided across the room noiselessly to fetch 
the cup, and brought it over and held it to her 
lips and made her drink, Elsie’s eyes followed 
every motion gratefully. ; 

‘Who are you?’ she cried, clutching her new 
‘Tell me where 


friend’s plump soft hand eagerly. “’ 
How did I get 


T am. ho brought me here? 
here ?? 

‘I’m Edie Relf,’ the girl answered in the same 
low silvery voice as before, stooping down and 
kissing her. ‘You know my brother, Warren 
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Relf, the artist whom you met at Whitestrand. could net be regarded as successful ; but they 
You've had an accident—you fell into the water showed the possibility of attaining a higher speed 
—from the shore at Whitestrand. And Warren, of ocean-travelling than could be accomplished by 
who was cruising about in his yawl, picked you the ships of that period ; and experiments began 
up and brought you ashore here. You’re at to be undertaken in various quarters. But it was 
Lowestoft now. Mamma and. I are here in lodg- not until 1807 that the practicability of steam- 
ings. Nobody at Whitestrand knows anything navigation as a means of communication was 
about it yet, we believe.—Dut darling,’ and she clearly demonstrated, the honour belonging to 
held poor Eleie’s hand tight at this, and whispered Robert Fulton, an American, who had gained 
very es nnd close in her ear, “we think we guess much information from Symington whilst on a 
all the rest too. We think we know how it all visit to this country; and he, like every other 
happened.—Don’t be afraid of us. You may tell great inventor, had to bear the brunt of ridicule. 
it all to us by-and-by, when you?re quite strong When he first proposed his pear his countrymen 
enough. Mother and I will do all we can to laughed at him ; and when he began to build his 
make you betler, We know we can never make vessel, they nicknamed it ‘Fulton’s Folly. His 
you forget it.’ personal friends, though civil, were shy of being 
Esie’s head sank back on the pillow. It was seen in his coinpany ; and whilst they gave ear 
all terrible-—-terrible—terrible. But one thought to his explanations, a look of incredulity over- 
possessed her whole nature now. Hugh must spread their faces. Tout he held on his way ; and 
think she was rcally drowned : that would grieve when at Jength the long-expceted day of trial 
Huch—-dear affectionate Vugh—He might be came, the boat-—a paddle once—christened by her 
cruel enough to cast her off as he had done-—- designer Clermont, glided from the wharf on the 
though she couldn't believe it—it must surely be UWudson in the presence of an immense crowd 
a hideous, hideous dream, from which sooner or of epectaturs, who had assembled to gloat over 
Jater she would be certain to have a happy Fulton's failure. Before she had run a quarter- 
awakening—-but at anyrate it must have driven | iile, the most sceptical were convinced, and the 
Vita wild with grief and remorse and herrer to] jeers of the rabble were changed to shouts of 
think he had killed hhem--to think she was Jost to acclamation. The success of the undertaking was 
hin.—Onghtwt she to telegraph at once to Hugh complete; and thus was introduced the pioneer 
-~-to dear, dear Tiugh—and tell dum at Jeast she of a class of vessels which were destined to bring 
wae saved, she was still livin / about such a change in the earth’s commerce as 
the world then dreamed not of. 
i i aaa tata ct ie et Shortly after Fulton’s triumph, Mr Stevens, of 
BREAKING THE OCEAN RECORD. iolskea. launched a ceanieae whieh he tuvk 
Amon the improvements which have been round to the Delaware ; and this was the first 
effected in the arts siuee Che commencement of steamer that braved the waves of the ocean, 
the present century, the development of ship- From that time, vessels of this description rapidly 
building eceupies ne sceondary position, Highty- increased in number on all the Amerivan rivers, 
eight years azo steam-power hal not been practi- aad soon became the ordinary means of com- 
cally applied to sea-goim vessels, though the idea miinication. 

had heen mooted so far back as 1736 by one Jona- It was not, however, until 1812 that steam- 
than Hulls To give a general sketch of the navigation was put to practical use in England. 
advances which have been made in this direction On the J8th January mm that year, Mr Henry 
Jour own land sinee the days when the Celts Dell, of Glasgow, launched the Comef, the first 
propelled their rudely-shaped, fire-hollowed Jog- Dritish steamboat on the Clyde. She was em- 
cabocs fron point ta point on the Lritish coast; ployed te convey passengers across the river; and 
or the Saxons ventured somewhat farther from | thrice per week she phed between Greenock and 
bhore in their larger padley-like,  suil-driven | Glasgow, a distance of some twenty-two miles, per- 
vessels, would-- though showing the methods by: forming the journey at the rate of seven and a 
Which increased speed bas been attained in tra- | dialf miles an hour—a great improvement on the 
versing the boundless deep—be altogether outside | ¢xperiment of Miller and Symington twenty-four 
the aim of this article, 5 is intended simply | years. previously. A further advance was wit- 
te present in narrative form some of the more juessed in 1512, when a larger vessel than the 

4 
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important improvements which have been effected | Coa? appeared on the Clyde. She was owned by 
in connection with our mereantile marine during) Mr Hutchinson, and travelled between Glasgow 
the present century, and to show how they have and Greenock at an averaze speed of nine miles 
tended to revolutionise ocean-conmerce. wer hour, with one hundred passengers on board. 

As has been already stated, nine decades ago! This success gave rise to new projects in other 
steam was only besiuning to be thought of as aj} quarters, the principal among these being a small 
ship-propelling agent, the first experiment in this; pleasure-boat which, in 1814, began to ply be- 
kind of navigation on the Thames having taken ‘ tween London and Richmond ; and another boat 
place in 1793; the boat, designed by Rumsay,; built in Bristol, and sent to London for the 
Who had made trials with steam in America, ; Gravesend station, and which had to be withdrawn 
progressing against the tide at the rate of four, in consequence of the opposition of the watermen. 
miles an hour. This, however, would appear not | But this opposition was overcome in 1815 by the 
to have been the first experiment of this class! Muergery, a steamer of seventy tons, sent from the 
made in the country, as it is recorded that! Clyde, which maintained her ground in spite of 
sbout 1788, William Patrick Miller—the patentee | the watermen. Following the Margery came the 
of paddle-wheels—and William Symington con-| Thames, which, calling at Dublin on her voyage 
‘etructed a small steam-vessel which travelled at! from the Clyde to London, was, when sighted off 
4 rate of a mile in fifteen minutes. These essays | the coast, mistaken by the Irish pilots for a vessel 
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on fire, and they put off in swarms to the rescue, 
with a view to salvage. 

These must be regarded as the forerunners of 
those colossal floating palaces which now traverse 
every sea; for though their rate of progress was 
slow when compared with that of the present day, 
their success established beyond a doubt the pos- 
sibility of ocean-navigation by steamers. Money 
was freely invested in constructing vessels of this 
class, which rapidly came into use in the coasting 
service; and rezular lines of communication began 
to be organised, not only between our own ports, 
but between this country and such foreign har- 
bours as were then deemed to lie within the limits 
of steam-navigation ; and as the vessels gradually 
improved in construction, the area of their courses 
was increased, until at the present day they em- 
brace every port upon the habitable globe. 

So much by way of introducing the first oecan 
record-breakers—to use a sporting = term—of 
modern times; that is, the first vessels which 
traversed given distances in a less period than had 
ever before been accomplished. 

suming more closely to the subject of this 
article, it may be said that it was not until about 
1836 that the era of really rapid steamboat travel- 
ling commenced. Up to that time, wood was the 
only material of which ships had been constructed, 
if we except the fact that, fourteen years previ- 
ously, iron was introduced as an outer covering for 
wooden vessels. The idea, however, of building 
ships wholly of that metal does not appear to have 
been thought of until little more than half a cen- 
tury ayo, th ough the advantages iron possessed over 
wood in point of the same strength being obtained 
with less weight of material, and the cumbrous 
combinations necessary for solidity in wooden 
vessels being consequently done away with, must 
have been appurent to all, to say nothing of the 
fact, that as iron plates could be rolled to any 
curve, a more graceful outline could be given to 
ships than was possible by the use of wood. In 
favour of iron there was the further fact, that 
it enabled vessels to be constructed up to any 
size desired, a thing which could not be achicved 
with wood, for the reason that beyond certain 
dimensions it was not safe to go. With the intro- 
duction of iron for shipbuilding purposes, the 
screw-propeller came into practical use. This 
means of driving vessels had been proposed many 
years before, and was tried by Shorter in 1802, 
the power for working the screw being supplied 
by manual labour, This method of propulsion 
was Of course under the circumstances valueless— 
a more eflicient motive-power was required—and 
the screw-propeller remained in the background 
until 1836, when Mr I. P. Smith, an Englishman, 
and Captain Ericsson, an American, successfully 
applied it, independently of each other, in some- 
what different forms to steam-vessels—Ericsson’s 
craft attaining a speed of ten miles an hour, he 
screw, after undergoing improvements, is now the 
principal means of propulsion employed, a greater 
rate of progress being attainable by this method 
than where paddle-wheels are used. 

The fleetest mercantile vessels afloat ply be- 
tween Liverpool and New York; and the first 
steamer of any magnitude to make this passage 
was the Sirius, of seven hundred tons burden, 
which sailed from Cork on April 4, 1838; and 
four days later, the Great Western, the first paddle- 
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wheel steamship ever built for the express purpose 
of crossing the Atlantic, left Bristol. In 1818, 


Lord Cochrane’s Rising Sun, and in 1819 the 
Savannah, a steamer of three hundred and fifty 
tons, had each made the transatlantic voyage, the 
latter occupying twenty-six days in travelling 
between New York and Liverpool. But notwith- 
standing this, the bulk of scientific men declared 
it was impossible for a steam-driven vessel to 
accomplish the journey in anything like a satis- 
factory manner, though the general body of the 
people believed the thing was practicable enough ; 
and the trials of the Sirtus and the Great Western 
fully proved that the latter were right, for the 
voyages of both ships were brilliant triumphs, the 
Mriaus reaching New York on April 23, and the 
Great Western entering the same harbour only a 
few hours later. It is recorded that ‘long before 
their arrival, notice of their coming had been 
given ; and when the ships approached the shores 
of the greatest vauiicecial city of the New World, 
they were greeted with flags and banners, and 
With music and ringing of bells, and the acclama- 
tions and applause of wninunbered multitudes, 
Half the width of the Atlantic liad been annihi- 
Jated, the year had been doubled in its Jeneth, 
and three-fourths of the cause of strife and dis- 
cord had been destroyed for ever; for ten thou- 
saul avenues had been opened of mutual advan- 
tage and regard between the two great branches 
of the most wealthy, the most enterprising, and 
the most powerful among the nations of the 
world” Two years later, the Cunard steamers 
legan to sail, the pioneer vessel being the Unicorn, 
which made the pussage from Liverpool to Doston, 
vid Halifax, in sixteen days; not bad time for a 
craft very little larger than an ordinary tug of 
the present day. In the same year the Oriental 
Steam-packet Company brought the Indian empire 
Within thirty days’ distance of home; the first 
steam-voyage to that country having been accom- 
plished in 1825 by the Mnterprise, commanded 
i Captain Johnson, who received ten thousand 
pounds for making the passage. 

Kach year saw steam-navivation extended, and 
improvements of more or Jess importance effected 
in connection therewith, attention being given to 
augmenting the power of the engines employed, 
and so increasing the rate of ocean-travelling. 
Some idea of the rapidity with which these im- 
provements were brought into practice may be 
gathered from the fact that, in June 1843, the 
Colombia performed the journey between Halifax 
and Liverpool in nine days and twenty hours ; 
and the Great Dritain—the original ocean screw- 
steamer—lcft the Mersey on July 26, 1845, and 
arrived at New York on August 10; and in May 
1851, the Pacific crossed the Atlantic in nine days 
nineteen hours and twenty-five minutcs, Whilst 
improvements were being carried out In connec- 
tion with the engines, vessels were ving increased 
in size, it being argued that the greater the ship 
the more scope would be allowed for her machi- 
nery, and as the increased bulk would not counter- 
balance the augmented power which the machinery 
would apply, the power would be beyond what 
was necessary to propel the additional weight, 
and it therefore would be a means of effecting a 
more rapid rate of progress through the water. 
But this argument receiyed a rude blow by the 
failure of Brunel's colossal vessel in 1859, at which 
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fectly constructed machinery have done much, 
besides increasing the rate of speed, to enable 
steamships to outride storms which a quarter of 
& century ago would have very severely tested, if 
not sent to the bottom, the best vessel then afloat ; 
in short, the ocean voyages of to-day, as compared 
with those of twenty years ago, have been robbed 
of one-half their terror by the ever busy hand 
of progress, The effect which those improve- 
ments have had upon ocean-commerce cannot be 
overrated. By bringing the most distant parts of 
the earth within a few weeks’ travel of home, the 
shipping year has been lengthened fourfold, the 
world’s trade has been proportionately increased, 
and new industries have been created. Progress 
in various branches is still being made; and 
when we contemplate the wondrous improve- 
ments in the shipping world which have taken 

lace during the past few years, we are in aston- 
ishment led to ask ourselves: ‘Can there be a 
limit to man’s ingenuity and skill, or will still 
more rapid means of transit between foreign lands 
be devised, and the earth’s commerce be revolu- 
tionised in the future, as it has been in the 
past ?? 


IN DANGERS WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE STORM. 


CAPTAIN SATCHELL, seated in his cabin one after- 
noon, was just meditating a quict half-hour over 
his meerschaum pipe, when a quick step on 
the deck changed the current of his thoughts. 
Next moment there was a soft knock at his 
door, and in came Cora Norland. The captain 
laid down his pipe and jumped up to greet the 
girl with both hands outsiecchal: 

Cora had been a special favourite ever since 
childhood with the captain. There was not a 
corner about the old deck unknown to her; it 
had been such a famous place for a game of 
hide-and-seek ; and then Captain Satchell Jad 
told her wonderful tales of the sca in this snug 
cabin of his; and when worn out with listening 
to stories as well as with play, she had often 
fallen asleep upon the hard hair sofa, with the 
great, rough pea-jacket placed over her shoulders 
by the thoughtful mariner. 

‘Captain Satchell,’ said the girl, casting an 
anxious look around her, ‘can you spare a few 
minutes ?” 

The captain nodded. ‘Why, I hardly know, 
Miss Cora, how to kill the time. I’m over- 
joyed to see you! We shan’t begin taking in 

allast till next week.’ 

‘Then let me fill your pipe,’ said Cora laugh- 
ingly, ‘as I used to try and do years ago.— Were 
you not contemplating a smoke, when I tapped 
at the door?’ 

The captain’s face expressed approval. ‘Ay, ay; 
sol was! Why, it 2s like old times, ain’t it?’ 

When the pipe was filled and lighted, Cora 
said : ‘I wanted to speak to you, Captain Satchell, 
about Max Von Roiin. Her voice trembled 

ightly as she mentioned his name. ‘Did he 
tell you about Abel Honywood’s letter ?’ 

“He did indeed. He seemed to know it, as 
I thought, almost by heart.’ : 
Cora looked pensively through the little round 
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window—a glimpse of the sea was visible beyond 
the harbour. ‘Do you think,’ said she, without 
turning her head, ‘that he has gone in search 
of that diamond ?—Perhaps, the yirl hastened 
to add, with a quick glance at the captain— 
‘perhaps you know if he has.’ 

The captain puffed nervously at his pipe. ‘I 
know what J would do, Miss Cora, if I was 
a young man. I would try my hardest to find 
it—ay,’ he added with emphasis, ‘if the attempt 
cost. me my life !? 

The girl clasped her hands together in pro- 
testation. 

‘Why, what does the song say?’ resumed the 
captain, growing still more emphatic: ‘Onl 
the brave deserve the fair !”--Well, Miss Cora, 
let those who are brave enough get alongside 
that wreck—if the wreck can be found.—And 
if the girl’s heart is free,’ he concluded, with 
a meaning glance at Cora, ‘it will be rightly 
bestowed on the man that brings that diamond 
ashore.’ 

‘But’—and Cora looked careworn as she spoke 
—*if he is lost?’ 

‘Drowned ?? and the captain stroked his chin 
meditatively. 

Cora nodded. 

‘Why, in that case, Miss Cora, the young 
woman, who shall be nameless, would have to 
love his memory, and’ 

‘IT couldn't do that ; it would kill me, Captain 
Satchel,’ the girl declared with sudden impulse, 
‘if Max—if any one risked his life for me— 





Won't you help me to prevent him-—to prevent 
every one from making this search? It will 


only end in some disaster, and I shall be seriously 
to blame.’ 

The captain still stroked his chin. 

‘It was very selfish, very thoughtless of me,’ 
Cora went on distressfully. ‘I Jet them suppose 
—Stephen Walsh, and Max Von Roiin too, I’m 
afraid—that whoever found the diamond would 
—would more than please me.—What shall I do? 
I have been dreaming all night long that the 
most dreadful fate has befallen both these men. 
Will you send some one to Shingle Point? I 
would give anything if you could go yourself 
—and put a stop to this foolish expedition.’ As 
she spoke, tears came into the girl’s eyes. 

‘Why, Miss Cora,’ said the captain reassuringly, 
‘there is nothing to be distressed about. Do 
you suppose that if I was anxious about these 
young men—about my mate or Mr Walsh—that 
I should have spoken lightly about the matter? 
The brig Cora has sunk far out at sca, or gone to 
picces among the rocks in the Channel. In either 
case, this diamond is beyond the reach of man, 
never mind how daring he may be. That’s my 
opinion, Miss Cora.—Dut,’ he hastened to add, 
“f 11 crowd all sail and steer for Shingle Point, 
if that is seriously your wish. What say you?’ 

The girl replied after a moment's silence : 
‘You'll think me very superstitious; bué I’ve 
got a presentiment that some disaster will happen ; 
and f should never know how to thank you. 
enough, if you would go without a moment's: 
delay.’ : 

The captain was soon up on deck giving instruc- | 
tions to get a boat ready to convey him to Shingle 
Point. If a command had come direct from 
Mr Norland, instead of this modest request from. 
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the ship-owner’s daughter, he could not have been 
more active. 

Cora returned home along the sands with a 
lighter heart. The two buats racing over the 
moonlit sea on the previvus evening had begun 
to alarm her. In her woman’s brain, she con- 
jured up every conceivable mishap which might 
vefall the two men. Could she hide from her- 
eelf that she was lovel? But which of them 
loved her truly ( Stephen Walsh had asked her 
to be his wife; but had not Max Von Roun 
long ago letrayed his passion in every look 
and action, thouzh he liad never spoken one 
word of love to her? 


The bar-parlour of the Six ells at Shingle 
Point was crowded with sailors. It was a wet, 
gusty night, threatening a gale; and those who 
had contemplated putting to sea in their fishine- 
snacks an he or two avo, had abandoned their 
project; for the dull appearance of the sky 
towards the sonth-west, confirming the storin- 
simals off the Point, predicted foul weather in 
the Channel. 

The rough wind and heavy rain beat against 
the windows, Vint the talk and laughter were 


Joud, No one heeded; not even the thunder, 
which sounded almost incessantly overliead, 
attracted any comment, These sailors were 


accustomed to storms; the thunder was no more 
than a familiar voice, and the lightning alarmed 
them about as much as the flash of an angry 
eve, Such things im nature, ‘vaunt-couriers to 
oak-cleaving thunderbolts, formed part of their 
every-day experience. 

Captain Satchel, ust landed from Southsea 
Bay, came in with the rain and salt water drip- 
any from his ailskin cap and overall, and Jooked 
tocils round him. § Max Von Rotin not here ?’ 

There was a dead silence. Every one looked 
towards the mariner and remarked his anxious 
face. Max Von Roun was not among them. 

‘YP he's out in this storm, said the captain, 
Shel never sight land again, No beat like his-— 
few bigger craft could live in such a sea I’ve 
only cacnped omiyself by a miracle. What’s 
become of the lad?) Any one know ?? 

‘Gone diamond-fishing,’ suid a stalwart seaman 
with a big deep voice. The notion took him, as 
I understand, that Honywood left some in his 
Jocker.—Ha, ha! I always thought that young 
Dutchmau was a bit daft. 

Captain Satehell shook his head. ‘He’s sane 
enough 3 but a bit too venturesome.—You havem't 
seen Mr Walsh’s yacht ernising about ¢? 

No one had seen her since yesterday morning. 

The captain looked dejected. He was on the 
point of removing his oilskin, with thoughts of a 
yipe and a glass of grog, after his rough sail from 
Southsea Bay, when the sound of excited voices 
at the outer door of the Six Bells arrested his 
attention, With renewed fears concerning the 
safety of Max Von. Rotin—fears which would 
never have entered his head but for Cora 
Norland—he hurried out into the bar. The 
front door was wide open; the wind and rain 
were beating into the passage over the heads of 
an excited crowd; and beyond this crowd, a 
number of people were running past the inn 
towards the shore ; and Captain Satchell quickly 
Jearnt that some craft—no one agreed in the 
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description—was tossing about in a dismantled 
state within a few yards of the beach. 

Calling upon the sailors who had filled the bar- 
parlour 4 moment before to follow him and assist 
in the rescue, the captain made his way out into 
the night; and he was at once recognised as the 
leader by a number of brave seamen who instantly 
answered to his appeal. 

The wind was blowing a gale; and the roar of 
the sea along the coast was a deafening sound : 
the shingly beach trembled with the crushing 
weight of troakene Each moment, the lightning 
disclosed Jeaping crests of foam; and it now 
revealed a boat capsized, and a form, between 
it and the shore, clinging grimly to a spar or 
broken oar, Cries of dismay rose from the crowd 
—cries that were smothered by peals of thunder 
and the crash of huge waves. The brave old 
mariner, threescore years of age, shouted out that 
a rope be fastened round his waist. He had 
thrown off his oilskin and pea-jacket and stood 
ready to go to the aid of the drowning man. He 
was a famous swimmer; he was known to have 
saved many a life in his time. But a sailor 
stepped from the crowd and seized the rope. 
‘Stand by !? It was the big deep voice of the 
seaman who had spuken laughingly in the bar- 
parlour about Max Von Ron, ‘Fasten the rope 
round me? 

So frequent now anid so vivid is the play of 
lightning over the sea, so pitch-dark the intervals 
uf night—a sombre curtain that rises and descends 
—-that the seene is like a series of instantaneous 
tableaux vivants, A flash, a quiver of dazzling 
brightness, and the brave sailor is seen bending 
with head to seaward, and over him a high-crested 
wave: the wave falls—is heard to fal—in dark- 
ness. Another flash ; the drowning man is still 
clinuing to the spar, and the sailor’s arm is 
uplitted to clutch inn. In cach flash that follows 
the figures are confused ; sometimes the spar is 
driven or hauled forward, sometimes falls away 
from the beach ; but at last two bodies have been 
cast ashore: they lie there motionless : and then 
they are borne from the sea in the midst of a 
concourse of hurrying forms. 





FRENCH PENNIES. 


THe face of the Trench penny, which until 
recently was so familiar In imany parts of this 
country, has disappeared from amongst us, never 
more, probably, to return, It would be a difficult 
matter to trace with any certainty the origin and 
growth of the ready circulation which the bronze 
coinage of other countries had found here, tu the 
consequent displacement of our own bronze coin- 
age ; but if seems not at all unlikely that the ever 
increasing facilities for intercourse with our con- 
tinental neighbours, and more especially with 
France, tended materially to aid in the operation. 
Some have considered that the influx of bronze 
coins from abroad was due toa lack of bronze at 
our own Mint; but this the authorities strongly 
deny ; and there does not, indeed, appear to have 
been much ground for such an opinion. It was 
recently found necessary to enlarge the Mint 
premises on Tower Hill, and during the process, 
some of the bronze coinage had to be manu- 
factured at Birmingham; but as soon as the 
enlargement was completed, the authorities at the 
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Mint were able to do the work themselves, for 
which they now possess every facility. In the 
year 1885 the Mint earned a profit of thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred pounds in respect of this 
kind of work alone, which shows the quantity of 
bronze-work they can perform in a single year. 
At the present time, we learn that no bronze coin 
is being made, as there is no demand for it in the 
ordinary channels; and for such demand as there 
is, the Mint, it seems, is well provided. 

Our own view, that the abundant means of 
intercourse between this country and the Continent 
led to the introduction and general circulation of 
foreign bronze coins amongst us, is strengthened 
somewhat bv the fact that such coins were to be 
found in large quantities at those seaport towns 
on the southern and south-eastern coast which 
are in direct communication with the Continent ; 
and this, too, seems only natural, as travellers 
returning home from their continental tours would 
always be anxious to get rid as soon as possible of 
the surplusage of foreign coins with ick their 
travels had left them burdened. In such places 
as Dover and Folkestone, it was conimon, indeed, 
for the silver as well as bronze coinage to pass 
almost as current as the coin of the realm. The 
vast quantity of bronze coin which latterly aecu- 
mulated here can hardly, however, be accounted 
for in the manner indicated, 

It has been computed that as much as a 
third part of all the bronze coins in cirenla- 
tion was at one time of foreign origin; while 
another estimate has given the value of such 
foreign money at one hundred thousand pounds. 
By the light of subsequent events, however, 
these estimates appear a little wide of the mark, 
and it may be that they were based upon thie 
assumption that the large quantity of foreign 
bronze which circulated in’ London formed a 
fair index of what was the case throughout the 
whole country. The basis was a wrong one, how- 
ever; for while it is quite certain that neither 
in Scotland nor in Ireland did the bronze coins 
from abroad find any favour, it is also the 
fact that they did not penetrate very far north 
into England. The quantity of foreign bronze 
which flooded the southern parts of England was, 
however, of itself enough, and so cnormous as to 
suggest the cxistence of a systematic importation 
into this country for the sake of the small profit 
aceruing on the transaction. Of this, indeed, 
there could be little doubt ; and the circumstance 
soon attracted the attention of the Master of the 
Mint, who is also Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the result that for the purpose of making 
provision against practices of this kind, a special 
clause was inserted in the Cnstoms Amendment 
Act of 1886, giving power to Her Majesty to issue 
a proclamation prohibiting the importation of any 
foreign coin. In the exercise of this power, a 
royal proclamation was issued on the 24th March 
last, prohibiting the importation into the United 
Kingdom of ‘all coins coined in any foreign 
country other than gold or silver coins ;’ and by 
this step no further systematic importation of 
foreign coins resembling pence or halfpence is 
‘apprehended by the authorities. 

The first result of the proclamation was one 
which the government had hardly foreseen, for, 
although the ukase was directed against the 
wholesale importation of foreign bronze, and, as 
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was subsequently explained, not against its cir- 
culation, the fact that such coins had been pro- 
claimed, and would not be accepted at any of the 

overnment offices, was sufficient to create a scare 
in the minds of the public. In short, the circula- 
tion of foreign bronze coins became suddenly 
arrested, and for the moment the coins were prac- 
tically valueless to their possessors. Tradesmen 
and others in business declined flatly to receive 
such coins in payment for goods; and the public 
soon became alive to the necessity of carefully 
scanning their change, to avoid having any of the 
proclaimed stuff foisted on them. AT) this, of 
course, told very hardly on the poorer classes, and 
all the signs of a panic were fast assuming form. 
Fortunately, the government readily recognised 
the importance of the situation, and, seeing that 
the proclamation had given rise to a general 
unwillingness on the part of the public to reccive 
the foreign bronze coins in circulation, speedily 
made arrangements, In pursuance of an announce- 
ment made in the House of Commons on the 14th 
of April, for their reecipt in exchange for cash 
or stamps, from the 16th of April to the 31st of 
May, at any post-office in the United Kingdom, 
at the rate of thirteen ten-centime picces, or 
twenty-six five-centime pieces, to the shilling, no 
less quantity than sixpence-worth being received. 
This step had the desired effect of restoring 
public confidence; and, as was to be expected, the 
foreign coins poured into the post-oflice in huge 
numbers. 

The period during which the public were per- 
mitted to tender their French pennies, &e. at the 
various post-oflices wus, as can be imagined, an 
exceedingly busy one at the chief offices in London ; 
for the coins came rolling in day after day in 
ton Joads ; and as suon as they were received, they 
had to be counted, weighed, tied up in sacks, and 
conveyed to the royal Mint. This caused a great 
addition to the work of the cash brauch of the 
Post-office, and although there were no actual all- 
night sittinvs, yet late hours were freely induleed 
in during the period referred to. Curious and 
interesting, too, were many of the coins that were 
sent up; and many persons, we believe, in ignor- 
ance embraced the opportunity of disposing of 
bronze coins for which at any time they might 
have received a higher value from a coin-dealer. 
Bronze coins of all countries and various dates 
flowed in; and the Post-office, interpreting 1ts in- 
structions in the most liberal spirit, accepted them 
all. Even defaced coins, ail many such there 
were too, chieily defaced with the advertisements 
of ‘enterprising firms, were not rejected. The 
term of grace, as it may be styled, expired on the 
31st May; and, as need hardly perhaps be said, 
the great rush of foreign bronze holders to the 
Post-oflices took place at the beginning of the 
period. But in every circumstance of life there 
are people to be found who are always too late, 
and the present case was no exception, for applica- 
tions continucd to come in for some little time 
after the 3lst of May for permission to exchange 
foreign bronze, which appear in each case to 
have been granted; and it was thus not until 
about the middle of June that the labours of the 
Post-office in regard to the forcign bronze coinage 
came to an end. 

At the Mint, as well as at the Post-office, the 
measure adopted by the government for ridding 
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the country of the foreign bronze coins in circula- 
tion gave rise to a considerable increase of work, 
although, probably, not to so great an extent as 
at the Yatter named department ; for, so far as we 
can gather, it has not yet been finally decided in 
what manner the coins received shall be disposed 
of. They may either be returned in bulk to the 
countries whence they originally came, or they 
may be melted down at the Mint and manufac- 
tured into current coins of the realm. There 
would probubly, it seems, be a slight loss to the 
country if the latter course were adopted; but 
notwithstanding this, we believe that the decision 
of the yovernment is, for several reasons, likel 
to be in favour of it. As showing how much 
foreien bronze coin was in circulation here at the 
time that the government took steps in the matter, 
and also as affording some idea of the work per- 
formed both at the Post-oftice and the Royal Mint 
in connection with it, we may mention that the 
quantity of such coin now Jying at the Mint is 
soinething like fifty tons in weight, and twenty- 
one thousand two hundred pounds in value. 

In conclusion, it but remains to add that, as in 
iustration of the old adage, that it’s an ill wind 
which profits nobody, if the proclamation against 
the wholesale importation of foreign bronze coin 
at first bore hardly on the poorer classes, it cer- 
tainly proved a source of epee to the owners of 
those automatic machines which are rapidly becom- 
ing so popular in this country. After the pro- 
clamution referred to, and before the government 
decided upon allowing a term of grace, people 
possessing French pennies and other foreign bronze 
coins ara availed themselves of this ready 
manner of disposing of their foreign coins, The 
forcign bronze question was certainly not without 
its amusing aspect, when we remember how at 
that time the public suddenly displayed a pre- 
dilection for chocolate, Iutter-scotch, cigarettes, 
and other such-like cheap luxuries, which other- 
wise they might no doubt have denied themselves. 
Just then, indeed, there scemed to be a mania for 
buying postcards, toffee, chocolate, matches, or 
trying one’s weight-—all which was to be had of 
these machines by dropping the inevitable penny 
into the elit. To the observant, of course the 
reason was obvious; and one firm alone, we are 
told, benefited by this suddenly developed mania 
by taking three hundred pounds-worth more in 
French pennies in a week than they would have 
done had these once familiar coins not been pro- 
claimed in this country. 


AN EXECUTIONER'S SWORD. 


Four yeara ago I spent a winter in a city in the 
south of Germany, where I made the acquaintance 
of an antiquary who was very old and bedridden, 
and had no relations, no one to care for him but 
an old housekeeper, The man_ had belonged to 
the town-council, and had spent his life in collect- 
ing curiosities connected with the history of his 
town. Among his treasures, above his hed was 
the city executioner’a sword, much notched. This 
sword was six feet long, with a hue handle, to 
be grasped with two hands, and with an iron 
ornamented knob as counterpoise at the end of 
the handle. 

_ How life is made up of lost opportunities ! 
How much of the criminal history of the city 
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might I not have learned, if I had paid longer 
visits to Herr Schreiber, and listened to his 
account of the notches in the blade, to each of 
which a ghastly history attached. But the anti- 
quary’s bedroom measured fifteen feet by seven, 
and the window was hermetically sealed ; more- 
over, there was a stove in the room, and—Herr 
Schreiber himself always. 

‘Ach, mein Herr! do you see dis great 
broken out of de blade? Dat vas caused by a 
voman’s neck. De executioner could not cut it 
drough; her neck vas harder dan his sword. 
She vas a very vicked voman: she poisoned 
her fader.—Do you see dis littel nick? Dis 
vas made by a great trater to the Emperor and 
Vaterland. I vill tell you all about it.’ 

But I never heard all the stories: I should 
have been suffocated had I stayed to listen ; but 
I found, whenever I called on my friend, that my 
eyes invariably turned to the sword—it was so 
huge, it was so notched, and had such a gruesome 
history. Poor old Schreiber, I knew, would have 
to bow his neck before long under the scythe of 
Time. How he hung on in that stuffy room under 
the great sword so long was a marvel to me, 
and would be pronounced impossible by sanitary 
authorities in England. Nevertheless, he did live 
on for a twelvemonth after I left the town. 
When about to depart, I said to the English 
chaplain : ‘Old Schreiber can’t last long; he must 
smother shortly. Keep an eye on the sword for 
me, there’s a good fellow. He has left every. 
thing to the honsekeeper.’ 

A twelvemonth after, as I was about to leav 
England for a run into Bohemia, I got a letter 
from the chaplain: ‘Schreiber is dead. I have 
the sword.’ I wired at once to him: ‘Send it me 
to my inn at Aix-la-Chapelle. Will pick it up on 
my way home.’ 

So I went on my way rejoicing, ascended the 
Rhine to Mainz, trained to Nuremberg, and 
passed through the gap of the Bohemian moun- 
tain-chain to Pilsen, and on tu Prague, where I 
spent a week, and where, by the way, I cut these 
two advertisements from a newspaper: ‘A lite- 
rary lady would like to meet a literary gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Prose preferred, as 
the lady is a poetess, and contrasts generally har- 
monise best—-matrimonially.’ The other: ‘Two 
young German officers, feeling lonely, desire to 
make the acquaintance of two young ladies of 
good education, pleasing manners, and good looks. 
Private fortunes a sine qué non. Matrimonial 
views not excluded.’ 

Prague, in fact, forms two hostile camps—the 
Czechs and the German Austrians. They have 
separate theatres, separate cafés, separate news- 
papers, and deal at shops of their separate nation- 
alities. If they could, they would decompose the 
atmosphere into its constituent gases, and the 
Germans inhale the oxygen, and the Czechs the 
nitrogen—which would perhaps be the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

But to return to my sword. After six weeks 
in Bohemia and Silesia, I descended the Rhine to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and arrived at my inn. 

‘Dere is vun vunderful chest come for yon,’ 
said the landlord. ‘Ve vas not very comfortable 
to take him in. Ve keep him, dough.’ 

And no wonder. The chest was shaped some- 
what like the coffin of a very tall man. 


iece 
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‘Vat ish he? He have been here four veek 
and doe days.—Dere is no schmell.’ 

‘I cannot take that thing—I really cannot. It 
is preposterous. How could the chaplain have 
put my sword into the hands of an undertaker? 
—CGet me a hammer; I will knock the case to 
pieces.’ 

Now, there was a reason why the chest should 
assume the shape of a coffin—that was, because 
of the crosspiece between the handle and the 
blade. My name and address were on the lid at 
aa place where usually goes the so-called ‘ breast- 

ate.’ 

The host of my inn, the waiters, the porter, 
the boots, all stood in breathless curiosity to sec 
the box opened, and when the sword was exposed 
—‘Ach!’ exclaimed the host gravely, ‘1 vas 
right—dere vas no schmell, because dere could 
be no schmell.’ 

I could not see the force of this reasoning, 
remembering Herr Schreiber’s room, and how 
long the sword had been in it; and allowing that 
there is no porosity in tempered steel, still, the 
black velvet casing of the handle might have 
absorbed a considerable amount of Schreiberian 
bacteria, bacilli, or whatever it is that physiolo- 
gists assert to be so nasty and so ubiquitous, and 
s0 set on finding out our weak places and hitting 
us there, as swordfish ‘go’ at whales. 

I had got my sword out of its coffin, but had 
not considered what to do with it next, and I 
found myself in as great a difficulty as before. 
I got a porter to convey it for me to the station, 
and he placed it in the first-class waiting-room 
with the iron counterpoise on the floor, beside a 
divan, and leaned the tip of the blade against the 
wall. There it was flowed to remain; and I] 
walked about, pretending that it did not belong 
tome. Presently, a well-dressed, very stately lady 
—she was a Grdfin (countess)—came in, stalked 
to the divan, and seated herself on it, very up- 
right, without observing the sword. She opened 
a reticule and produced a lace-edged handker- 
chief, with which she proceeded to dust the velvet 
of her dress, and in so doing, with the end of her 
delicately shod foot, touched the counterpoise. 
At once the sword-blade began to grate against 
the wall. She looked up suddenly, saw the huge 
notched executioner’s sword descending upon her 
bowed neck, uttered a little scream, sprang to her 
feet and ran, ficet as a rabbit, across the waiting- 
room ; whilst down its full length after her with 
a clang fell the weapon—followed by a burst of 
laughter from every one in the room but the 
countess. 

After this, I took the sword up and marched 
on the platform with it at my side. This I will 
say for it—that, considering its size and weight, 
it is easily carried; for not only is there the 
erosspiece as hand-guard, but above this is a 
crescent worked in the iron, the horns extending 
with the convexity towards the point of the blade. 
By putting a couple of fingers under these horns, 
the sword is carried at the side, pommel down- 
wards, blade up, with perfect ease, the balance 
is so true. Some difficulty attended the getting 
into the carriage with the sword ; I had to enter 
backwards and bring my sword in after me, 
passengers keeping judiciously out of its reach 
Gall it was safely brought within. 

Not the Douvres-Calais that day! only that 
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horrible little narrow boat that always upsets 
me—and I—such an heroic being, bearing the 
mighty medieval sword, an object of wonder and 
questioning to sailors, douaniers, passengers alike. 
As it happened, I was the sole individual on 
board whose inner organs had not their sea-legs 
on this occasion. I lay on a bench upon deck, 
hugging my executioner’s sword, and famtly call- 
ing: ‘A basin, please.’ Two ruffians—I can call 
them nothing else—paced the deck, smoking, and 
passed me every forty seconds. If there is a 
thing which tumbles a human being of a highly- 
strung nervous temperament over when he feels 
squeamish, it is the occasional whiff of a cigar. 
Then, added to the occasional whiff, were occa- 
sional catches of derogatory remarks, which came 
home to me as unpleasantly as did the tobacco: 
‘A chap with a sword like that should live up 
to it, and not grovel over a basin”’—And a 
quotation from the Burial of Sir John Moore: 
‘He lay like a warrior taking his rest.’ 

My spine, with the pitching and vibration 
of the vessel, felt not like a spinal column, but 
like a loose string of beads. If by swallowing 
the sword I could have acquired stamina, I should 
have tried it; but I did not think ] could keep 
it down. At length, with a pasty facc, blear-cyes, 
liver-coloured lips, a iatevoil hat, a dripping and 
torn waterproof, reeling, holding my ticket in my 
teeth, the sword in one hand and my portmanteau 
in the other, looking like a dynamitard every 
inch, and at once pounced on and overhauled by 
the police and customs-otticers, I staggered ashore. 
Having that sword was as much as proclaiming 
that 1 had infernal machines about me some- 
where, and even my pockets were not sacred. 
Having turned ont all my insides at sea, I had 
to turn out my exterior pockets and portmantcaus 
now. It was monstrous. That was not all. 
am sure a detective followed me to town. When 
I got into a hansom at Charing Cross, the sword 
would go nowhere exeept. between my knees, with 
the blade shooting up between the reins of the 
driver high above the top of the conveyance. I 
caused great amusement as I drove through the 
streets of London thus. 

The sword is at rest now, lodged on my satair- 
case, and of one thing I am sure: no one is likely 
to run away with it. I have lost curiosities, tuo 
tempting for specialists to keep their fingers from ; 
but no one will carry away my sword, I shall 
go, but the sword will remain. 


. SOME BURMESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Wat on earth has happened in the village? 
I put this question to myself, for want of any one 
else to speak to, as I scramble hastily from 
under the mosquito curtain about two o’clock one 
morning, and go to the veranda to see what has 
prompted the peaceable inhabitants of Setgone to 
raise such an appalling din at this hour of all the 
twenty-four. The compound of my bungalow - 
is skirted by the village, but it is far too dark 
to make out what has given rise to the uproar 
which has brought me out of bed; so I dress 
hurriedly, speculating on the probable cause. 
Either a universal free fight is in progress, or 
the villagers by common consent have selected 
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this unseemly hour to cxecute veneral repairs to 
their household cooking-pots. These arc the only 
two ibilitics that sugvest themselves to my 
half-awakened faculties, and the sight that greeta 
my eyes when IT reach the one street the village 
consists of, does not help me in arriving at a 
solution. Every jhouse is Hvhted up with tin 
and earthenware lamps, and every mnan, woman, 
and child is actively engaged in the apparently 
purposeless occupation of making the greatest 
possible noise with the most efficient available 
means, Gongs, pots, huge wooden clappers, drums, 
trumpets, and other unmusical instriaments, are 
in fall chorus. Every one is striving to drown 
his neighbours contribution to the general din, 
and playera whose instruments do not demand. 
the aid of their lungs, exert those organs with 
much diligence In the utterance of fearful and 
bled-eurdling howls, 

A large number of the male residents have 
climbed to the roofs of their houses, presumably 
to make their share of the nuise as widely audible 
as they can; and every one is so completely 
absorbed in the pursuit, that Io walk half-way 
through the village without imecting any one cap- 
able of answering a question. At length a caper- 
ing figure reels up avainst me as it dances back- 
wards across the raised pathway in the middle of 
the street. It is armed with a large oblong drum, 
and is hammerin: thereon a spirited bass aceom- 
paniment to a tempest of shrill screams. The 
musician pauses suddenly as J step, and, to my 
surprise, reveals the features of the meck little 
copying clerk who, in the office, sits all day on 
his stool as quietly as a mouse, 

‘What te all this row about, Shway Pho?’ 1 
ask withont coremony. 

Shway Pho looks sheepish, and stares at his 
drum, as though he contemplated seeking refuge 
from my curiosity inside it. Then he grins 
faintly. ‘The Burmese people think this noise 
is food to drive away the kala nah [cholera], 
air. 

‘Oh, hag any one in Setgone got cholera?’ 

‘All right now, sir—they are dead,’ is the glib 
but startling reply. 

He means of course that every one else is ‘all 
right ;? but Shway Pho's limited knowledge of 
English often makes his expressions a trifle am- 
biguous. Further queries elicit the information 
that a boatman named Moung Lan, his wife Mah 
Khin, and a little boy of Moung Wah’s, have 
all aucenmbed to this disease, so inevitably fatal 
to the native it attacks. 

‘Where is Moung Than?’ I ask, naming another 
clerk, whose steadiness and good conduct I fre- 
quently hold up to his juniors by way of example. 
“What is Moung Than doing to-night?’ 

Shway Pho explodes in rapturous giggles, and 
Pee with careful exactness to a spot on a neigh- 
xouring roof, whereon the decorous, the sedate 
Moung Than is seated, devoting all his energies 
to the flagellation of a huge iron pot with a 
bamboo. Shway Pho’s malicious delight at being 
able to exhibit his senior in this undignified 
position is intense. He has, like most of his race, 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and is greatly 
tickled by ‘try wndiscuised astonishment at finding 
the ‘model clerk’? where he is. ; 

The English-speaking Burman ‘does not like 


to be caught joining in the superstitious doings 
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of his fellowa, so, as Moung Than is too much 
nbsorbed in his business to notice me, I tell 
Shway Pho to call him down, and continue my 
walk through the village, It is the same through- 
out. Every soul is engaged with all his might 
in the creation and maintenance of the most deaf- 
ening and confusing din I have ever heard. 

Presently, Moung Than joins me, breathless 
but respectinl; and we walk on together to a 
patch of jungle beyond the villaze, where the 
uproar is tempered by distance, and it is possible 
to make one's voice heard without raising it to its 
highest pitch. You must always ask an educated 
Burman what ‘they’ are doing, when you refer 
to the employment in which he has been engaged 
with his more ignorant fellows. He is much 
more likely to be confidential if your mode of 
address implies that you consider him their supe- 
rior. It appears from his report that the Set- 
gone people are anxious about the cholera, for 
the Indian coolies whose lines are a few hundred 
yards from the village have lately had several 
fatal cases, and the three deaths amongst the 
Burmese had established something resembling a 
scare. 

‘Dut what good will all this noise do?’ I ask 
in desperation. 

Moung Than hoarsely explains. ‘These people, 
sir, think that a bad spirit has caused this sick- 
ness; therefore, upon that account they must 
make much noise, that he may become trightened 
and run away.’ 

This was concise, and so far satisfactory ; but 
the din was quite as brisk now as it was when 
ig first disturbed me, and I rather anxiously 
asked how lon: it usually took to frighten such 
apirits, 

‘1 cannot tell,’ said my informant. ‘But, he 
considerately added, ‘when the people are tired, 
they will stop.’ 

That was something to be thankful for, at all 
events; but they showed no sins of fatigue yet, 
and I made some remark of the kind to Moung 
Than. 

‘Soon they will be tired ; but this noise must 
continue four or five nights, sir—until the nat- 
sok [evil spirit] is quite gone, sir.’ 

This was not reassuring to a man who worked 
hard all day and earned his rest at night; but 
there was still the consolation of knowing that if 
the ‘net-suh’ resembled humanity so far as to 
possess ears, and owned as much sense of harmony 
as a pariah dog, it would not voluntarily stay 
long. It was inconceivable that any spirit could 
withstand such a terrible notice of eviction. 

‘Good-nizht, sir, said Moung Than, beginning 
to move off in the direction of the village. ‘I 
shall now go to my house to sleep, sir.’ 

I walked leisurely back after his retreating 
fivure, and it crossed my mind that the clerk was 
in a violent hurry to get to bed. His haste was 
explained by bis reappearance on his own roof 
dekehee and bamboo in hand, doing his best to 
compensate for lost time. 

I returned to my bungalow, and presently the 
commotion began to die away ; individual efforts 
became more and more apparent, shouting ceased, 
and at length silence once more reigned over 
Setgone. 

Next morning discovered the villagers again 
busily engaged on their roofs, but this time to 
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repair the damage last night’s orgies had caused. 
The frail thatches of dhunny and bamboo had 
suffered severely, being by no means equal to sup- 
porting the proprietors in their gambols thereon 
in a high state of excitement. Indeed, the general 
aspect of Setgone was so dilapidated as to suggest 
the recent passage of a cyclone. 

I believe ‘occupation of the mind and body’ 
is warmly recommended as a means of fending 
off the ravages of an epidemic. How far the 
Burmese specific can be held to afford mental 
employment, I leave readers to decide for them- 
selves, but even Burmese ingenuity could not 
devise a more cheerful and exhilarating means of 
bodily exercise, so perhaps their method of deal- 
ing with cholera is less foolish than it appears. 
Whether it was due to the energetic measures | 
have described, or to the immediate closing of a 
well whose water was found to be impure, [ can- 
not say, but certain it is that for many months 
Setgone was free from disease. Closing the well 
was productive of much vrumbling in the village, 
as being a troublesome display of Lritish pre- 
judice. 

‘If it was the water,’ said the old headman in 
his impressive way, ‘why did not we ald get 
cholera 

Being bad at riddles, I could not answer this 
simple question ; and persisting in my refusal to 
reopen the well, incurred much odium from the 
villagers, who had now to walk fifty yards farther 
to obtain their daily supplies. I am afraid the 
Setyonians regard me stil as a wicked impostor, 
who thus revenged himself upon them because 
he was kept awake for a few nights by their own 
wise precuutions. 

The poor Burman is sadly bothered by the 
number of wats who perpetually hover about him 
to bring misfortune and trouble upon his head ; 
however, by dint of propitiatory offerings, and by 
studying the well-known idiosyncrasies of the 
more malignant spirits, so as to avoid wounding 
their susccptibilities, he gets along fairly well— 
much better than any Indian race. Besides, 
although strict Buddhists disapprove of his regard 
for the nats’ feelings, it is generally acknowledved 
that the presence of a phoongyee (Buddhist priest) 
or other pious man is enongh to render the bad 
spirits incapable of mischief. And as wearcrs of 
the yellow robe are to be found everywhere, the 
mats are less troublesome than might be expected, 
Indeed, if you go the right way to work, there 
are few ills and dangers of life that cannot be 
avoided in Burma. Some of the Wise Men have 
such marvellous powers, and are so willing to 
exercise them for a trifling consideration, that it 
is your own fault if you run unnecessary risks. 
I became thaynat hpee (gun-prool) myself for five 
rupees; and nothing but a foolish regard for 
appearances deterred me from having another 
potent charm tattooed in red spots round my neck 

y a celebrated sayah (teacher or professor), who 
kindly offered his services. I remained satisfied 
with my gun-charm, however, and by showing it 
accidentally in camp one night, heard some in- 
structive particulars. Such a thing in a European’s 
hands could not escape notice, and an old Burman 
near me at once begged permission to examine 
it. I gave it him with feieried hesitation, and 
with injunctions to be careful, allowed it to be 
handed round to all the men. The charm itself 
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was a tiny figure of Gaucdama in a sitting attitude 
carved in ivory, and not much exceeding a large 
pea in size. Under my directions, my Burmese 
servant had procured it from a phoongyce, as if for 
himeelf. 

‘Does your honour aleays wear it?’ asked the 
man who had last examined the charm, and now 
returned it to me in both hands. 

‘I must always carry it in the jungle,’ I gravely 
replicd. ‘Are you thaynat hpee yourself ?? 

‘Yes, your honour.’ 

He readily assented when I asked to sce his 
talisman, and produced from some remote corner 
of his clothing a very dirty bundle of rags as 
large as a racket ball, which swathed a little tin 
pill-box in half-a-dozen wrappings. The box con- 
tained a figure similar to mine, and was examined 
with reverence by the men round. 

‘Who gave you that?’ I asked. 

‘The phoomyyee near Thitboungyec. 
rupecs for it.’ 

‘And are you quite safe with that one?’ 

‘It isthe best. Lean vet other kinds for three 
rupees; but they are not good; I should want 
many of them.’ 

He was wandering from the point, so L brought 
him back to it. ‘li 1 fire at you with my gun, 
would you be hurt ?’ 

‘Your honour’s run always goes off? said the 
old man, rather resenting the prospect of facing 
a gun he had not seen iniss fire once in a long 
day’s duck-shooting. 

‘Well, then, what would happen if a dacoit 
fired at you? Would he miss you?’ 

‘Oh, his gun woukl not vo off,” was the reply 
in a tone of conviction.—-“This is the dest charm 
that can be got,’ insisted the owner plaintively, 
neain. 

‘{fis gun would burst, put in a gray-haired 
Burman on the other side of the fire, in a sepnl- 
ehral voice—‘the dacoit’s gun would certainly 
burst.’ 

T handed back the charm, and asked to see any 
others the men had with them. All had curious 
devices tattooed on various parts of the breast and 
shoulders, andl the majority had more materiak 
charms inserted under the skin, where they 
formed smooth and unsightly lumps like huge 
warts. These the owners admitted had been 
acquired from sayahs of the occult arts, and con- 
sisted of magic spells inscribed upon scraps of 
ivory, silver, lead, and, in one case, gold. The 
more precious metal did not, however, confer 
greater immunity from danger than other sub- 
stances, the value of such charms depending 
altogether upon the spells written on them. 

‘TL should like to become dah hpee’ (sword- 
proof), 1 said, after comparing notes on the value 
of the gun-charms. 

‘Oh, that is casy. Your honour must eat the 
medicine to become dah-proof, said two or three 
at once; for all were now interested in the dis- 
cussion, and were satisfied that my inquiries were 
bon’ fide. 

‘What is the medicine made of?’ I asked. 

‘We cannot tell. The phoongyee can make and 
give it to your honour.’ . 

‘TI must get some at once,’ I continued-; ‘but I 
do not like to eat it.’ 

There was a slight laugh at this show of 
squeamishness on my part, and after a pause, & 
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oung man, suggested that I inight place it in a 
ittle bag and wear it round my neck. 

‘It is not very good like that,’ said the old 
man who had first seen my charm. ‘His honour 
might be wounded if he did not eat the medi- 
cine.’ 

The speaker was evidently regarde] as an 
authority on the subject, for the others murmured 
assent, and the young Burman did not press his 
proposition further. 

The ‘medicine,’ carefully wrapped in leaves, was 
afterwards brought to me as present by one 
of my jungle friends. It appeared to consist of 
dried leaves or bark finely powdered, and had 
the faint smell one might expect from such a 
substance. There was only sufficient to cover a 
rupee, but I was assured that the quantity was 
more than enouvh, if I would only eat it. To 
satiely the thoughtful donor, I undertook to do 
Ko, but my Burmese servant considerately stole 
the precious compound that evening, and so spared 
me the ordeal, 

The Burman’s faith in these charms ia very 
deep-rooted, and in apite of frequent and painful 
demonstrations of their fallibility, he does not 
seem to Jose confidence in their magical properties. 
An excuse can readily be found for their failure 
to protect the holder, and even the injured man 
is the first to explain how it happened that his 
talisman did not fulfil his expectations. 

The late Mr St Barbe, who was shot by dacoits, 
was credited with the possession of powerlul 
charms against vielent death, for which he was 
chictly indebted to his great stature and personal 
strength. Lony after his crnel death, I asked a 
native official, in the course of a couversation on 
such things, how he could account for the failure 
of Mr St Barbe's charnis to preserve his life. 

The man stooped towards me, and in an awe- 
struck whisper, asked; “Did not his honour the 
Rig pil ie Marcie eraal carry his man to the 
boat when he was wounded and could not 
walk ?? 

1 assented. It was an act that would have 
gained a soldier the Victoria Cross, 

‘The blood from the shot-wound fell upon his 
honour ; therefore, it was easy to kill him. His 
charm was no use after that’ The man drew 
back, and shaking his head, gravely repeated, 
‘After the blood from the wounded man touched 
his honour, it was no use—no use.’ 

‘Then, if the blood from a bullet-wound 
touches a man who is thaynat hpee, his charm 
is spoiled ?’ 

‘Yes ; it is spoiled. 
one.’ 

‘And is it the same with a charm against dah- 
wound ?’ 

‘Yea; it is the same.’ 

The man appeared quite satisfied that his state- 
ment was true, and was perfectly open in answer- 
ing me. 1t would seem that the blood from a 
dah-wound would destroy a dah-charm, but not 
one against the gun, and Vice versi. He was con- 
fident that his own talismans would withstand 
any reasonable test, but demurred strongly when 
I sugyested a trial. It would be time to test 
their virtue when he met with dacoits, he said ; 
and laughingly declined to continue discussing 
the subject with so earnest a seeker after 
‘magical truths as 1 appeared to be. 


He must then get another 
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A book could readily be filled with an account 
of Burmese superstitions and magic theories ; but 
I have contented myself with a reference to the 
two that come most frequently under the notice 
of Europeans in that country, and do not seal 8 
differ widely from the behefs commonly held 
amongst other half-civilised races. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAPER, 


The rapid decay of paper from the attacks of 
insects and germs of decay, combined with the 
high price ruling for parchment, have resulted in 
an attempt to render common paper indestructible 
by special preparation in manufacture, care being 
taken that the antiseptic treatment shall not affect 
deleteriously the usefulness of the paper for writ- 
ing or printing, or damage any particular shade or 
colour it may possess, To this end, a chemical 
compound, prepared by the distillation of coal-tar, 
and known under the name of Resorcin, is em- 
ployed, in the proportion of one part by weight to 
two thousand parts by weight of rags, jute, straw, 
and the other materials usually utilised in paper 
manufacture. The resorcin is added either during 
the washing and cutting to which these ingre- 
dients are subjected prior to their reduction to 
pulp; or, if found more convenient, the admix- 
ture can be made directly with the pulp. The 
oil of the Hucalyptus globulus, better known as the 
blue guin-tree of Australia, is afterwards added, 
rendering the paper pleasanter both to touch and 
smell, and imparting to it a slight perfume. 
By such means, all fungi germs, of decay, &c., 
ure destroyed on coming into contact with the 
paper, a the indestructibility of the material is 
insured. 


SHE FORGOT HER WRONGS, 


Yes, she forgot them !--Angry words 
That cut the heart like sharpest swords 
Yes, she forgot them !— Unjust deeds, 
The wrong that envy surely breeds 

In meaner natures; but no stir 

Of baser passions marred in her 

The conquering power of purer thought, 
Ever remembering Who had taught : 
‘Father, they know not what they do ; 
Forgive them !'—-and she wished it so. 
Wrongs, she forgot them, one by one, 
Though never yet a kinduess done. 


A generous act, a kindly speech, 
Would seem her very soul to reach, 
And there remain a lasting thought 
To be with happy memories fraught ; 
Tnilike cold natures, proud and vain, 
In gratitade she felt no pain, 
But rather joy, which on her face 
Tts lines of light knew how to trace. 
I wonder, did she long ago 
Learn lessons of unfathomed woe, 
That she forgets ber wrongs alone, 
But never once a kindness dune ! 
Camriba Crosuarp. 
Printed and Published by: W. & BR. Cuamerns, 47 Pater- 
noster how, LONDON, and 339 High Street, Epoveurcs. 
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eat dest produced a score and more of kindred compila- 
CONCERNING ENCYCLOP.EDIAS. tions. There was the JIistoria Naturalis of the 
_ WHat a host of questions there are constantly ; Elder Pliny, who perished during the eruption of 
| cropping up in the course of one’s ordinary reading, | Vesuvius in 79 A.p. Its thirty-seven books treat 
of one's every-day conversation. How does M. Pas- | of geography, zvology, medicine, magic, and half- 
teur treat his patients, and the Empcror of Russia! a-dozen more branches of knowledge and ignor- 
his neighbours?) What are socialism, crofters,; ance. There was the Speculum Mujus of Vincent 
blizzards, cantilevers, dynamitards, euchre, switch- ‘de Beauvais, a Wominican friar who flourished 
back-railways, tobogganiny, and theosophy ’ Who about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
- ae a ye eae oe | ura Ale his work apnea Laie ee 
Booth, Beckx, Begg, and Bu oddington ? | contains almost everything he could collect from 
Where are Penjdeh, Baku, Battenberg, Saskatch- | innumerable works that is worthy of speculation.’ 
ewan, Angra Pequena? Who are the Basques, ! It is divided into more than ten thousand chapters, 
and whence did the gypsies come? When was ' several of which, that, for instance, on Botany, 
boycotting invented, the phonograph, volapiik,: are subdivided alphabetically—an patine to 
and the bowie knife? Who wrote the Letters of: the modern encyclopedic arrangement. lere 
Junius, the Imitatio, or Shakespeare’s plays ? iwas the Ne Proprietatibus Rerwm (On the Prop- 
From thirty learn thirty thousand. It is easy, | erties of Things) of our own countryman, the 
indeed, asking questions, ‘To answer them is not | Franciscan Lartholomew de Glanville. Written 
su easy, though the answer to nearly everythiny | about 1360, this became exccedingly popular in 
lies somewhere—in the columns of the Times, in | its translation (1398) by the Cornishman John 
this or that costly fulio, in a consular blue-book, | Trevisa, a translation of great linguistic interest, 
in the pages of a scientific journal, What, then;; since in the early manuscripts and the various 
ty solve every petty problem must one run up printed editions of it may be traced the gradual 
to London and ransack the book-shelves of the chanyes in the English tongue during the fifteenth 
British Museum? -Assuredly, some such a pil- and sixteenth centurics. Again, there was Johann 
grimage would often be our sole alternative to Alsted’s Encyclopedia (7 vols., Herburn, 1630), 
ignorance, were it not for the precious labours noteworthy as one of the first works bearing that 
of a heathen Chinee and his fellow-encyclo- title ; but so broken up, like its predecessors, into 
piedists. books, according to subjects, that it is difficult, 
In 1726, when Diderot and D’Alembert were often impossible, to light on what one is wanting. 
boys at school, there was printed at Pekin the Huge treatises are encyclopudic articles only in 
Kin Ting Ku Kin tw’ shu tsth Cl’eng, or Com- the sense that a ham and a quartern loaf are a 
plete Thesaurus of Writings Ancient and Modern, potential packet of sandwiches. a. ey yo 
under the auspices of Kang Hi, the enlightened were the anonymous Universal [rstoricul, (reo- 
and scholarly ‘Gap of China. The frait of graphical, Chronological, and Classicul Ihctionary 
forty years’ labour, it filled no fewer than five (2 vols. 1703), and Dr Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, 
thousand and twenty volumes, with maps, plans, or an Universal English Dictionary of Arts and 
and illustrative designs ; but was restricted to a Sciences (1704). Themselves descendants of the 
hundred copies, one of which found its way in foreign dictionaries and lexicons of Moreri, 
1878 to the British Museum Library. Hoffman, Bayle, and other seventeenth-century 
One might plausibly pronounce this the first, as scholars, these two works may be deemed the 
it is certainly the biggest, of encyclopadias. But first parents of all the subsequent race eaghah 
during the seventeen centuries preceding its ap- encyclopedias, cyclopwdias of arts and sciences, 
pearance, the ‘foreign devils’ of the West had and biographical dictionaries. — 
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The earlier of them, the Universal Dictionary, 
has escaped the notice of all writers on the 
subject ; indeed, Mr Lyons asserta positively that 
Harvis’s folio was ‘the first alphabetical cencyclo- 

edia written in English.’ Yet the Dictionary 

eserves not to be utterly forgotten, for it is full, 

concise, lively, and, all things considered, wonder- 
fully accurate. This, though one siniles at its 
statement that ‘the Arms of the Emperor of 
Japan are 3 Trefoils Argent in a Mield Sables ;’ 
or at the vagneness of the following articles: 
‘Abraham, a Bishop who liv’d only upon Raw 
Herbs, yet entertain’d others Hospitably with 
good Victuals and Wine ;’ and ‘ Zareba, said to be 
a province of Arabia, of which, however, we could 
gain no ¢xact information.’ The use of ’em for 
them gives a quaint ‘Harry KEemond’ flavour to 
the style ; an we cannot sufficiently admire the 
charity that concluded the article on James II. 
with this remark: ‘Tho’ he began to reign well 
enough, yet the remainder of his Government 
being blameworthy, Io will draw a veil over the 
whole.’ 

At this point, our subject naturally branches 
into as many heads as a hydra’s, and nearly as 
many as those of an old Scottish sermon, But 
we are not going to dwell on Ephraim Chambers’s 
Cycloprdia (2 vols, 1728); on the epoch-making, 
revolution-causing dacyclopédte of D’Alembert and 
Diderot (85 vola, 1751-80); on the Macyclopadia 
Britannica (3 vols, L7GR-7T1 5 Oth ed., vols, i.-xsiii., 
A—Ups, 1875-88); on Coleridge’s Lncyclopenti 
Metropolitana (28 vols, 1817-45); on Knight's 
English Cyclopadia (23 vols, 1854-62); on Chane- 
bers'’s Encyclopedia (10 vols, 1860-68 5 2d ed, 
vol. i., 1888); cron Mr Leslie Stephen's Dictionary 
of National Biography (vols. i xiv., AD, 18st. 
8&8), Instead, we pee to olfer sonic desultory 
remarks on eneyclopwdias generally and on the 
methods of their manufacture. 

Eneyelopidins differ like stars in magnitude. 
They vary in price from three shillings to one 
hundred and fifty pounds; in weight from ning 
ounces to four fiaieweielts In rate of 
development from oa few months to more than 
@ century; In value from minus to .2—hyper- 
excellence. Cost docs not matter much, if only 
ene is rich; nor ponderosity, if one is stout of 
arm; no, nor slowness of production, if one 
comes of a long-lived stock, or has children and 
Sarai to inherit the early volumes. 

nder such conditions one might safely have 
invested in the Lncyclopédie Méthodique (166 vols, 
1782-1832), or even in the still vaster Allgemeine 
Encyclopddee of Ersch and Gruber, which, com- 
menced in 1818, had renched in I8Ss its 168th 
volume, and atill is not nearly completed, 

There is, however, one drawback to these 
monumental works: the ablest articles are apt 
in course of time to become obsolete, imperfect, 
absolutely wrong. This was true in the slow- 
coach days of our grandfathers; it is ten times 
more true in the present lightning age of change 
and progress. Glance buck at the past ten years. 
Cyprus ten years ago was Turkish still; King 
Theebaw had not yet ascended the Burmese 
throne; the Prince Imperial and the Comte de 
Chambord were both ible candidates for the 
crown of France ; Khartoum, ay and Gordon, 
were names little known to Englishmen ; no bom- 
bardment had shattered the forts of Alexan- 
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dria ; and Beaconsfield, Beecher, Borrow, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Dorc, ‘George Eliot,’ Emerson, Fitz- 
gerald, Gambetta, Garibaldi, Gortachakoff, Presi- 
dent Grant, Victor Hugo, Lord Iddesleigh, Liszt, 
Longfellow, Pusey, Kanke, Charles Reade, Ros- 
setti, Dean Stanley, Trollope, and Wagner were 
still alive. 

Alive, but not therefore unknown ? 

Unknown at least to those encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries which take no account 
of the living, which require that a man must 
_ have died, if only a half-year before, to be worthy 
(of a niche in their Valhalla We do not our- 
‘selves believe that this rule was really dictated 
| by a wish to exclude all matters of living interest. 
; Rather its motive scems to be the fear that an 
jarticle dealing with an unfinished carcer must 
‘itself of necessity be incomplete. Granted, it 
must; but so, too, must the bulk of the non- 
biographical articles. An article on any city or 
country, any branch of science or art, is seldom 
complete long after it has Jeft its author’s hands. 
Write an article to-day on Dulgaria; by the time 
it is printed and given to the world, the whole 
face of affairs may have altered ; Bulgaria, indeed, 
may be wiped clean out of the map. Concerning 
the dead even one ean never feel sure of having 
said the last word. Who could have written 
a faithful account of Bothwell before the appear- 
ance of his Life in Danish by Schiern? Or 
how can a really complete article be produced 
on Lord Beaconsticld so long as his diaries remain 
unpublished? To exclude Darwin, but admit 
the Darwinian theory; to describe Armstrong 
guns and the Hessemer process, but tell nothing 
about their inventors ; to give sketches of German 
History and Tractarianism, but Jeave out Bis- 
raarek and Cardinal Newman—why, this is to 
work at a sum with half of the factors omitted. 

There are hundreds, thousands, of other sub- 
jecta demanding the same nice Judgment on the 
editor's part, if he would shun the Scylla of 
omission, nor fall into the Charybdis of repetition. 
From four or five of the best and most recent 
works of general reference it were easy to frame 
a portentous list of omissions, Here are a few, 
cattled at random: the Regents Murray and 
Morton, Sir Thomas Overbury, the dramatist 
Kyd, John Law and William Ps‘erson, Philemon 
Holland, John Hales, Norton (Plitarch’s trans- 
lator), Prynne, Davoust, Gunpowder Plot (the 
Gowrie Conspiracy in the same work gets thirty- 
eight lines), the Peninsular and Crimean Wars 
(the Thirty and Seven Years’ Wars have each an 
article), Ascidian, Juggernaut, Mica, Coquimbo, 
Dettinven, Maclstrom, Mont Cenis, Capes Cod and 
Horn, Magdalena. On the other hand, you some- 
times find the same facts stated twice or thrice 
over in the very same work under such different 
headings as Boxing and Pugilism, Russia and 
Peter the Great, Catholic Emancipation and 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, British Navy and 
Navy (British), Borough and Municipality, Beat- 
ing the Bounds and Perambulation of Parishes, 
Annates and First-fruits, and Banner, Colours, 
Crescent, Eagle, Ensign, Flag, Oriflamme, Pennant, 
Pennon, Signals, Standard, Tricolour, and Union 
Jack, 

Certain it is that there must be some amount 
of repetition, ora it can be greatly minimised 
by means of akilful cross-references ; certain, toa, 
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that no work can aim at telling everything, even 
though it does claim to be a ‘dictionary of uni- 
versal information. All information is not valu- 
able. That imparted by Mr F.’s aunt in Little 
Derrit was decidedly worthless; so was that 
demanded of Water-babv Tom hy the Turnip: 
‘Can you tell me the name of a place that nobody 
ever heard of, where nothing ever happencd, in a 
country not yet discovered t’ The Perfect ney- 
clomedia (Utopie, anno Millennii) will aim, of 
course, at absolute utility—will tell everything 
that may be reasonably wanted about everything 
likely to be ever looked for, tell it with the 
utmost conciseness consistent with clearness and 
good literary style. 

Yes, utilitarianism—‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’—must ever be the editor's 
first principle. If nine hundred and nincty-nine 
readers will turn to the article Shakespeare, and 
one only—he donbtfully—to that on Sir Richard 
Blackmore, then Shakespeare, in racing parlance, 
is clearly first favourite, and Sir Richard a rank 
outsider. Still, the wise editor will, like his 
brother bookmaker, not overlook the outsiders ; 
he will simply adjust his book to public opinion, 
and give Shakespeare, it may be, four pages, Sir 
Richard searce fourteen lines. 

Ah! but he'll have to reckon with his con- 
tributors. Bring together the Dodo specialist and 
the high-priest of Browning, and leave them to 
settle the relative lenvth of their articles, Their 
end shall be that of the monkey and the parrot, 
whose mistress one evening left them alone in her 
bedroom, Returning five hours later, she heard a 
lamentable voice proclaiming, ‘We have had a 
night of it;’ and behold! Master Pug lay sight- 
less on the bed, both eyeballs gouged out by the 
parrot, who himself drooped naked on the towel- 
rail, plucked cleaner than ever was medical. 

Only readers may be gentle; the editor must 
be stern, inflexible, Let him be weak, and the 
articles on Unknown Tongues shall exceed those 
on Freneh aud Italian. But, indeed, there is a 
class of contributors with whom there is no doing 
anything till a score or so have been hanged for 
an example. There is your great authority on 
Suffolk—a Nimrod he, two-thirds of whose article 
is devoted to an exeursus on fox-hunting, to an 
account of some memorable run in which thirty- 
three hounds were killed by a passing express. 
(This one knows to be a lie, for in East Anglia 
there are no expresses.) There is your nautical 
contributor. You ask him for four pages on the 
Navy; instead, he sends you nine on the Armada, 
which has long since received its allotted quota. 
There is the titled authoress, who begs leave 50 
prettily to furnish a ‘tiny notice’ of the historic 
castle of her ancestors. Tippoo’s sword is pre- 
served there, and on that slender peg she hangs 
three whole columns of Indian history. There is 
the contributor who does good work so slowly, 
that you have to drag it from him piecemeal, if 
indeed you can get it at all. And there is the 
contributor who does bad work very rapidly, who 
composes by decomposing, and refurbishes stolen 
articles with different lancuage—the more indiffer- 
ent the less chance of his detection. (For him, 
see the third act of Mr Byron’s Our Boys.) There 
are many others. Like the mouse’s in Alice, the 
editors tale is not seldom a long and a sad 
one. : | 
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We have had encyclopedias for the erndite, 
encyclopedias for the common-sensible ; why not 
a Lunatics’ Encyclopadia? It might prove a 
brilliant hit, as supplying a long-felt want, micht 
even satisfy the never satisfied. It of course would 

ut everything just where no sane being woull 


dream of looking for it—Wood-engraving at 
AXylography, Roumania at Vlachia, Music at 


Schools of Musicians, Chad at Ceadda, Stone- 
henge and Avebury at Ancient Monuments, Earth- 
quakes at Scismology, Cope and Chasuble at 
Overcoats, Bothwell at Hepburn, and so forth. 
(Only, the editor would have to be careful that 
he was not infringing a copyright.) It would 
lengthen everything that should be short, and 
shorten everything that might be long, giving an 
equal space to Neats, and ‘Tannahill, and Robert 
Pollok ; as much to Gilfillan as to Brantédme and 
Robert Burton together ; twice as much to ‘Monk’ 
Lewis as to ‘George Eliot;’ and far less to 
Shakespeare than to Pope or Dryden. (Though 
here, too, it were hard to be original.) ‘Then, to 
avoid monotony, it shonld give as many conflict- 
ing accounts of everything as possible; assign 
every event to at least two different dates; and 
adapt freely, daringly, from foreign authorities. 
(Varsovie and Warsaw, St Johnstone’s and Perth, 
Regensburg and Ratisbon, figure well side by side 
in one article ; and in deseribing an Italian town 
it looks so idiomatic to speak of the Dompletz, or 
of a Spanish townhall as an hétel-de-ville.) Lastly, 
the Lunatics’ Ineyelopadia should revel in mis- 
prints and solecisms. So, by dint of the rarest 
Ingenuity, it might furnish a collection of glorious 
errata, Whose obscurity should outdim even such 
gems as these : 


‘The pretty little town of Diggar, with majestic tints 
looming in the distance.-—Perhaps ‘Tinto Hull was in- 
tended. 

‘In the Middle Ages Goéttingen was invested by the 
Moors.’— Umageyeben mit) Manern might by seme be 
rendered, ‘surrounded with walls.’ 

“The spike used for spiking a gun is twenty-seven 
inches in diameter,’-—This seems large. 

‘The animal kingdom of Austria embraces wild boars, 
foxes, jackals (!), otters,’ &c. 

‘The countess was summoned in December 1683) to 
decipher them, She, however, replied that she had burnt 
the only key she had. Both she and Lorne, Aorercr, 
admitted that they were in Argyle’s writing, The cipher 
was, however, at length read by Spence.’—-'This, however, 
is hy no means the first or the last howerer in the article. 

‘The boy [Jean Jacques Rousseau] educated hineclf 
with the novels of Samuel Richardson.’---As the first of 
these appeared in 1740, and Jean Jacques was born in 
1712, he must have been rather an old boy. 

‘A lacustrine expanse cncinctured with silvan orna- 
ture.-—--This is how # very good gazettecr has translated 
‘a lake surrounded with trees,’ 

‘In 1696, William Prince of Orange built the new castle 
of Breda. 1¢ was afterwards the residence of Charles IT, 
in his exile.’ 

“In 1529, John Caius was admitted a student of Gon- 
ville Hall at Cambridge, where, owing to the successive 
labours of Erasmus, Sir John Cheke, and Sir Thowas 
Smith, the new learning was being cultivated with great 
success.’—~In 1529, Cheke was just fifteen ycars old. 

‘He died at Schlagfluss, 13th October 1825.’—Sehlag- 
fluss in German means ‘apoplexy ’-~an odd name, even 
for a German place. We should read, ‘ He died of apo- 
plexy.’ ; ? 

‘When Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, landed in 
England, after having been rescued by Palmerston from 
the demands made for his surrender, he ed eon to 
reeeive this personage at Broadlands.’— One would. hardly 
guess that ‘he’ stands for Palmerston, and ‘this person- 
age’ for Kossuth. 
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‘The chief occupation of the natives of Mecca is the | 


weaving of chaplets of roses for the pious pilgrims.’— 
Precisel , Rosenkrdnze. But it might wican ‘rosaries.’ 

*The Banda Islands have an arca of about 7150 square 
miles,’-—‘ About’ is a vagne word; still, ‘Behm and 
Wagner’ gives the arca as seventeen English square 
miles 

‘Sydney Smith, born in 1771... 
a scholar of New College, Oxford.’ 

‘The present town charter of Hawick was confirmed in 
1845 by Queen Mary during o residence in the town.’ — 
She being then two years ite 


‘Idiotic mistakes,’ says the reader. But, pray, 
dear reader, did you ever write for, or, worse still, 
edit, an encyclopiedia 4 


. in 1730 was elected 


THIS MORTAL COLL 
CHAPTER XV.--THE PLAN EXTENDS ITSELF. 


Four three or four days, Elsie lay at the Relfs’ 
lodgings at Lowestoft, seriously ill, but slowly 
improving ; and all the time, Mrs Relf and Edie 
watched over her tenderly with unceasing solici- 
tude, as though she had been their own daughter 
and sister. Elsic’s heart was torn every moment 
by a devouring desire to know what Hugh had 
done, what Elugh was doing, what they had all 
aaid and thought about ber at Whitestrand. She 
never said so directly to the Relfs, of course ; 
she couldn't bring herself yet to speak of it to 
anybody ; but Mdie perceived it intuitively from 
her silence and her words; and after a time, 
she mentioned the matter in sisterly confidence 
to her brother Warren. They had both looked 
in the local papers for some account of the acci- 
dent—if accident it were--and saw, to their gur- 
prise, that no note was taken anywhere of Elsic’s 
sudden disappearance, This was curious, not to 
aty ominous; for in most English country vil- 
lages a young lady cannot vanish into space on 
a stummer evening, especially by flinging herself 
bodily into the sea—as Warren Relf did not 
doubt for a sesond Elsie had done in the momen- 
tary desperation of a terrible awakening—with- 
out exciting some sort of local curiosity as to 
where she has pone or what has become of the 
budy. We cannot emulate the calm social atmo- 
ephere of the Bagdad of the Califs, where a mys- 
terious disappearance on an enchanted carpet 
aroused but the faintest and most languid passing 
interest in the breasts of the bystanders. With 
ua, the enchanted carpet explanation has fallen 
out of date, and mysterious disappearances, how- 
ever remarkable, fori: a subject rather of prosaic 
and prying inquiry on the part of those common- 
place and unromantic myrmidens, the county con- 
stabulary. This strange absence of any allusion 
in the Whitestrand news to what must needs 
have formed a nine days’ wonder in the quiet 
little village, quickened all Warren Relf’s pro- 
foundest suspicions as to Hugh’s procedure. At 
Whitestrand, all they could Sea uly know was 
that Miss Challoner was missing—perhaps even 
that Miss Challoner had drowned herself. Why 
should it all be so unaccountably burked, 8c 
strangely hushed up in the local newspapers? 
Why showd no report be divulged anywhere ? 
Why should nobody even hint in the Lowestoft 
Times or the Ipswich Chronicle that a young lady, 
of considerable personal attractions, was unac- 
countably missing from the family of a well- 
‘known Suffolk landowner 3 : 


{ 
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Already on the very day after his return to 
Lowestoft, Warren Relf had hastily tele. phed 
to Hugh Massinger at Whitestrand that he was 
detained in the Broads, and would be unable to 
carry out his long-standing engagement to take 
him round in the Mud-Turtle to London. But 
ag time went on, and no news came from Mas- 
singer, Warren Relf’s suspicions deepened daily. 
It was clear that Elsie, too, was lingering in 
her convalescence from suspense and uncertainty. 
She couldn’t make up her mind to write either 
to Hugh or Winifred, and yet she couldn’t bear 
the long state of doubt which silence entailed 
upon her. So at last, to set to rest their joint 
fears, and to make sure what was really being 
suid and done and thought at Whitestrand, Warren 
Relf determined to run over quietly for an after- 
noon’s inquiry, and to hear with his own ears 
how people were talking about the topic of the 
hour in the little village. 

He never got there, however. At Almundham 
Station, to his great surprise, he ran suddenly 
against Mr Wyville Meysey. The Squire recog- 
nised him at a glance as the young man who 
had taken them in his yawl to the sandhills, 
and began to tulk to him freely at once about 
all that had since happened in the family. But 
Relf was even more astonished when he found 
that the subject which lay uppermost in Mr 
Meysey’s mind just then was not Elsie Challoner'’s 
mysterious disappearance at all, but his daughter 
Winifred’s recent engagement to Hugh Massinger. 
The painter was still some years too young to 
have mastered the profound anthropological truth 
that even with the best of us, man is always 
a self-centred being. 

‘Well, yes,’ the Squire said, after u few com- 
monplaces of conversation had been interchanged 
between them. ‘You haven't heard, then, from 
your friend Massinger lately, haven’t you? I’m 
surprised at that. He had something out of the 
coinmon to communicate. I should have thought 
he'd have been anxious to Jet you know at once 
that he and my girl Winifred had hit things 
off amicably together.—O yes, it’s announced, 
definitely announced: Society is aware of it. Mrs 
Meysey made it known to the county, so to 
poy at Sir Theodore Sheepshanks’s on Wednes- 
day evening. Your friend Massinger is not per- 
haps quite the precise nan we might have selected 
ourselves for Winifred, if we’d taken the choice 
into our own hands; but what I say is, let 
the young people settle these things themselves 
—let the young people settle them between them. 
It’s they who’ve got tuo live with one another, 


‘after all, not we; and they’re a great deal more 


interested In it at bottom, when one comes to 
think of it, than the whole of the rest of us 
put tovether,’ 

‘And Miss Challoner?’ Warren asked, as soon 
as he could edge in a word conveniently, after 
the Squire had dealt from many points of view— 
all equally prosy—with Hugh Massinger’s posi- 
tion, character, and prospects—‘is she still with 
you? I’m greatly interested in her. She made 
an immense impression on me that day in the 


sandhills.’ | 
The Squire’s face fell somewhat. ‘Miss Chal- 
loner?’ he echoed. ‘Ah, yes; our governess, 


Well, to tell you the truth—if you ask me point- 
blank—Miss Challoner’s gone off a little sud- 
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denly.—We’ve been disappointed in that girl, 
if you will have it. We don’t want it talked 
about in the neighbourhood more than we can 
help, on Hugh Massinger’s account, more than 
anything else, because, after all, she was a sort 
of a cousin of his—a sort of a cousin, though 
a very remote one; as we learn now, an extremely 
remote one. We've asked the servants to hush 
it all up as much as they can, to prevent gossip ; 
for my daughter's sake, we’d like to avoid gossip ; 
but I don’t mind telling you, in strict confi- 
dence, as you're a friend of Massinger’s, that 
Miss Challoner left us, we all think, in a most 
unkind and ungrateful manner. It fell upon 
us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. She 
left a letter for Winifred, saying she was leaving 
for parts unknown, without grounds stated. She 
slipped away, like a thief in the night, as the 

roverb says, taking just a small handbag with 
her one dark evening; and the only other 
communication we've since received is a telegram 
from London—sent to Hugh Massinger—asking 
us, in the most mysterious, romantic school-girlish 
style, to forward her lugzage and belongings to an 
address given.’ 

‘A telegram from London!’ Warren Relf cried 
in blank surprise. ‘Do you think Miss Chal- 
loner’s in London, then? That’s very remark- 
able.—A telegram to Massinger! asking you to 
send her luggage on to London !—You’re quite 
sure it came from London, are you?’ 

‘Quite sure !—Why, I’ve got it in my pocket 
this very moment, my dear sir,’ the Squire replied 
somewhat testily. (When an elder man says 
‘My dear sir’ to a very much younger ounce, 
you may take it for granted he always means 
to mark his strong disapprobation of the par- 
ticular turn the talk has taken.) ‘Here it is 
—look: “To Hugh Massinger, Iisherman’s Rest, 
Whitestrand, Suffolk.-—Ask Winifred to send the 
rest of my luggage and property to 27 Holmbury 
Place, Duke Street, St James’s. IExplanations by 
post hereafter.—Ernsik CHaLLONER.”—And here’s 
the letter she wrote to Winifred: a very dis- 
appointing, disheartening letter. I’d like you 
to read it, as you seem interested in the girl. 
It’s an immense mistake ever to be interested 
in anybody anywhere! A very bad lot, after 
all, I’m afraid; though she’s clever, of course, 
undeniably clever.—We had her with the best 
credentials, too, from Girton. We’re only too 
thankful now to think she should have associ- 
ated for so very short a time with my daughter 
Winifred.’ 

Warren Relf took the letter and telegram from 
the Squire’s hand in speechless astonishment. 
This was evidently a plot—a dark and extraor- 
dinary plot of Massinger’s. Just at first he could 
hardly unravel its curious intricacies. He knew 
the address in Holmbury Place well; it was 
where the club porter of the Cheyne Row lived. 
But he read the letter with utter bewilderment. 
Then the whole truth dawned piecemeal upon his 
astonished mind as he read if over and over 
slowly. It was all a lie—a hideous, hateful lie. 
Hugh Massinger believed that Elsie was drowned. 
He had forged the letter to Winifred to cover the 
truth, and, incredible as it seemed to a straight- 
forward, honest nature like Warren Relf’s, he had 
managed to get the telegram sent from London by 
_ @ome other person, in Elsie’s name, and to have 
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Elsie’s belongings forwarded direct*to the club 
pleat as if at her own request, by Miss Meysey. 
Varren Relf stood aghast with horror at this 

unexpected revelation of Massinger’s utter base- 
ness and extraordinary cunning. He had sus- 

cted the man of heartlessness and levity; he 
rad never suspected him of anything like so pro- 
found a capacity for serious crime—for forgery 
and theft and concealment of evidence. 

His fingers trembled as he held and examined 
the two documents, Atall hazards, he must show 
them to Miss Challoner. It was right she should 
herself know for exactly what manner of man she 
had thrown herself away. He hesitated a moment, 
then he said boldly: ‘These papers are very 
important to me, as casting light on the whole 
matter, I’m an acquaintance of Massinger’s, and 
I’m deeply interested in the young lady. It’s 
highly desirable she should be traced and looked 
after. I have some reason to suspect where she is. 
at present. I want to ask a favour of you now. 
Will you lend me these documents, for three days 
only, and will you kindly mention to nobody at 
present the fact of your having seen me or spoken 
to me here this morning?’ ‘T’o gain time at least 
was always something. 

The Squire was somewhat taken aback at first 
by this unexpected request; but Warren Relf 
looked so honest and true as he asked it, that, 
after a few words of hesitation and explanation, 
the Squire, convinced of his friendly intentions, 
acceded to both his propositions at once. It 
flashed across his mind as a possible solution that 
the painter had been pestering Elsie with too 
pressing attentions, and that Elsie, with hysterical 
girlish haste, had run away from him to escape 
them—or perhaps only to make him follow her. 
Anyhow, there would be no great harm in his 
tracking her down. ‘If the girl’s in trouble, and 
you think you can help her, he said good- 
naturedly, ‘1 don’t mind giving you what assist- 
ance I can in this matter. You can have the 
papers. Send them back next week or the week 
after. I’m going to Scotland for a fortnight’s 
shooting now—-at Farquharson’s of Invertanar— 
and I shan’t be back till the 10th or llth. But 
I’m glad somebody has some idca where the girl is. 
As it scems to be confidential, 1711 ask no questions 
at present about her; but I do hope she hasn’t 
got into any serious mischief,’ 

‘She has got into no mischief at all of any 
sort,’ Warren Relf answered slowly and seriously. 
‘You are evidently labouring under a complete 
misapprehension, Mr Meysey, os to her reasons 
for leaving you. I have no doubt that mis- 
apprehension will be cleared up in time. Miss 
Challoner’s motives, I can assure you, were per- 
fectly right and proper; only the action of 
another person has led you to mistake her con- 
duct in the matter.’ 

This was mysterious, and the Squire hated 
mystery ; but after all, it favoured his theory— 
and besides, the matter was to him a relatively 
unimportant one. It didn’t concern his own 

rivate interest. He mercly suspected Warren 

lf of having got himself mixed up in some 
foolish love-affair with Elsie Challoner, his 
daughter's governess, and he vaguely conceived 
that one or other of them had taken a very 
remarkable and romantic way of wriggling out 
of it. Moreover, at that precise moment his train 
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came in; and since time and train wait 
man, the Squire, with a hasty farewell to the 
young painter, installed himself forthwith on the 
comfortable cushions of a first-class carriage, 
and steamed unconcernedly out of Almundham 
Station, 

It was useless for Warren Relf now to go on to 
Whitestrand. To show himself there would be 
merely to display his hand openly before Hugh 
Massinger. The caprice of circumstances had 
settled everything for him exactly as he would 
have wished it. Jt was lucky indeed that the 
Squire would be away for a whole fortnight ; his 
absence would give them time to concert a con- 
nected plan of action, and to devise means for 
protecting Elsie, For to Warren Relf that was 
now the one great problem in the case--how to 
hush the whole matter up, without exposing 
Elsic’s wounded heart to daws and jays—without 
making her the matter of unnecessary suspicion, 
or the subject of common gossip and censorions 
chatter. At all costs, it must never be said that. 
Miss Challoner had tried to drown herself in spite 
and jealousy at Whitestrand poplar, because Hugh 
Massinger had ventured to propose to Winifred 
Meyacy. 

That was how the daws and jays would put it, 
after their odious kind, over five o'clock tea, in 
their demure drawing-rooms, 

What Klsie herself would say to it all, or think 
of doing in these difficult, circumstances, Warren 
Relf did not in the least know, As yet, he was 
only very imperfectly informed as to the real 
state of the cnse in all its minor detail, But he 
knew this much—that he must screen Elsie at all 
hazards from the slanderons tongues of five o'clock 
tea-tables, and that the story must be kept 
quiet as pe le, eafeguarded by himself, his 
mother, and his sister. 

So he took the next train back to Lowestoft, to 
conrault at leisure on these new proofs of Hugh 
Massinger’s ruilt with his domestic = 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE BLIZZARD OF THE NORTH-WEST. 
THe word ‘blizzard’ was first used in January 
1866 to desiznate the wintry storms peculiar to 
the north-western States and Territories, at which 
date one of the worst of these storms swept 
over the prairies of Minnesota and Dakota. The 
blizzard belongs to the prairies of North America, 
as distinctly as the simoom belongs to the deserts 
of Arabia; but the results are more disastrous 
to human life. Every country is visited by 
storms; but in no other country than these 
prairies of the north-west do we read of blizzards. 
They are as much worse than ordinary snow- 
storms as a hurricane on the ovean is worse than 
an ordinary wind. Imagine snow driven by a 
wind blowing at the rate of from forty to sixty 
miles an hour, with the thermometer registering 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit, That is a blizzard! Fortunately, they do 
not visit us usually more than three or four times 
in the winter. and sometimes a winter is passed 
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section during the week ending January 14 of 
the present year. In this storm, it is estimated 
that over two hundred people were frozen 
to death in Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, 

The first of these storms of which any record is 
found occurred on December 31, 1863, when the 
thermometers in St Paul, Minnesota, registered 
fifty-two degrees below zero. In January 1866 
another of these blizzards paxaed over this section, 
and im that storm Captain Field, together with 
twenty of the members of the 2d Minnesota 
Volunteer Cavalry, perished while marching from 
Fort Wadsworth (now called Fort Sisseton, in 
Dakota Territory) to Fort Abercrombie. Again, 
in January 1873 a disastrous blizzard passed over 
Minnesota and Dakota, resulting in death bv 
freezing to sixty-six persons. But the blizzard 
of this year proved the most disastrous to human 
life on reeord, chiefly because the storm came so 
suddenly and the temperature fell so rapidly that 
it is w miracle how any one exposed to the fury 
of the elements escaped. The morning had been 
bright and sunny—indeed, such a one ag is seen 
acldom in the depth of winter in this climate. 
{t presented itself to farmers and others as a 
ee opportunity to visit the distant towns for 
supplies ; it wus hailed with delight by com- 
mercial travellers who desired to visit their 
customers in outlying villages ; children who had 
been unable to attend school for days because: 
of the severity of the weather, started out cheer- 
fully to the school-houses, in many instances 
more than a mile distant across the prairies ; 
and stockmen and cowboys hailed the beautiful 
morning with delight as they saddled their 
horses and rode out on the range to look up 
the cattle in their charge. As noon drew near, 
light) clouds gathered and obscured the sun, 
while snow fell gently; but almost without any 
warning, the whole appearance of the heavens 
is changed, The light clouds grow blacker, the 
wind commences to blow a hurricane, the snow 
is whirled across the prairies at the rate of forty 
to fifty miles an hour, and the thermometer 
falls to twenty and thirty degrees below zero so 
quickly, that if seems as though no one exposed 
to the storm ean eseape. Such was the fury of 
the tempest that men were lust a few yards irom 
their own houses, the snow being driven into 
their faves with much violence as to blind 
them. The made by the wind was so 
ateat that where the members of a party became 
separated from each other they could not hear 
one another’s voices even at the distance of a 
few yards, 

The experience of a commercial traveller in 
Dakota is werth recording. In company with 
about twenty passengers, he was about half-way 
between two stations, when the violence of the 
storm made it impossible for the engine to push 
its way through the snow, which had drifted in a 
cut to the depth of three or four feet in an 
incredibly short space of time. The engineer 
attempted to back the train to the station he had 
left a short time before, but the snow had drifted 
on to the track so as to render this impossible ; 


without one being recorded, The loss of life to | and another attempt to run ahead resulted in the 
man und beast resulting from these blizzards in| engine sticking fast in the snow, with the cold 
the past has been appalling; but never has one} so intense that the pipes froze and rendered it 
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useless, All that afternoon, night, and the next 
morning till afternoon, the passengers and train- 
men lived in the coaches, comfortable so far as 
warmth was concerned, because, with a stove at 
each end of the coach and plenty of fuel, that was 
no difficult matter; but very uncomfortable other- 
wise, having little or no food, and being unable to 
see the telegraph poles only a few feet from the 
track, so violent was the storm. As near as they 
could judge it was about nine miles from the 
nearest station ; but none of them had the desire 
to attempt the journey, at anyrate on foot, as long 
as the storm lasted. However, some time after 
noon of the second day some citizens from the 
nearest town courageously started out with sleighs 
to rescue those in the snow-bound train. The 
transfer to the sleighs having been made, the 
horses’ heads were turned towards home, But to 
drive with the howling wind and drifting snow in 
their backs was one thing—to face it, another, and 
before the town was reached, cvery one in the 

arty was more or less frost-bitten. The sleivh 
in which Mr Burdick, the commercial traveller, 
was riding was upset in a drift, and every one 
had to look out for himself and walk. Mr 
Burdick had been in several bad storins, but he 
says that when he gained his feet after the 
upset, the storm was so severe that he was 
blinded and unable to locate the liotel or decide 
which direction to take. He, however, struggled 
on manfully, wading through the snow-drift as 
well as he could, sometimes walking, at other 
times crawling, until he fell, unable to rise, and 
felt unconsciousness gradually creeping on, which 
he knew was a sign that he was freezing to 
death. Fortunately, one of the other sleighs 
passed where he was lying, and he was conveyed 
to the hotel, where he was resuscitated, but 
suffered from blindness for two days, as well as 
with a frozen face, ears, hands, and feet, from 
which he will not recover entirely for months to 
come. 

Another incident is recorded where a lady 
schuol-teacher left the schoolhouse with two of 
her pupils to go to her home, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. As they did not reach the house by 
the time they ought, a search-party was organised ; 
but no trace of them was discovered until after 
the storm had abated, when the children were 
found frozen to death in the embrace of the lady, 
who had also perished. She had evidently 
struggled against the storm until its severity had 
exhausted her; but even then she had attempted 
to save the little ones by shielding them from 
the elements with her own body. 

Incidents of heroic actions were not rare. We 
read of several men in one town starting out on 
foot to rescue the passengers in a train which was 
snowed-up only a short distance from a station. 
These brave men, in order to find their way had 
to take ropes and form a line between the 
telegraph poles; and by following this rope-walk, 
the passengers were rescued, and just at a time 
when the fuel in the train was exhausted, and 
after they had been several hours without food. 
The rescuers suffered more or less from frozen 
hands and feet, but counted their sufferings as 
nothing when compared with the lives their 
courage had saved. 

One lady echool-teacher kept her thirteen pupils 
in the schoolhouse until the violence of the wind 
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blew the door down. Then tying them together, 
and ae the rope to her own person, in order 
to prevent the possibility of the party becoming 
separated from each other, she took the youngest 
in her arms, and after an heroic struggle against 
the blinding snow and bitter cold, reached the 
nearest farmhouse in safety with all her pupils. 

Fortunately, such severe storms as the one just 
referred to are very rare, in fact, as nearly as the 
writer can ascertain, this last is the fourth within 
the last twenty-five years that has been attended 
with fatal results; and although this section is 
visited by blizzards often three and four times 
every winter, the only way to account for the 
absence of fatalitics is that in most of the cases 
the storms gave timely warning of their ap- 
proach. 


IN DANGERS WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 
CHAVDTER V.—CONCLUSION, 


WHEN morning dawned, the wind had dropped, 
and the storm-clouds were no longer blackening 
the sky; but the waves along the beach at 
Shingle Point, impelled by the rising tide, still 
made themselves heard. he daylight looked in 
through a cottage window ; it lit up a small room 
—so small that the bed at one end, although only 
a little one, occupied nearly half its dimensions. 
Upon this bed lay Max Von Rotin; and in a 
chair at the bedside sat Captain Satchell. The 
captain presently rose and drew aside the 
curtain. 

At this moment Von Roiin’s mother came in 
and glanced anxiously towards the bed. ‘Still 
asleep 7’ said she. 

The captain nodded ; then he asked: ‘ How is 
the brave lad who saved your son’s life ?? 

‘Badly bruised, but in no danyer. He is being 
well cared for up at the Sex ells. I have just 
been there to inquire.’ 

This conversation, thouch carried on in a 
whisper, awakened Von Roun. 

The captain sat down on the edge of the bed. 
‘Well, Max,’ said he, ‘what cheer?’ and he placed 
a gentle hand on the young sailor’s shoulder. 

Von Roiin looked about him with a vacant 
stare. His eyes presently fastened upon his 
mother’s face. ‘Mother, how did I come fee ? 

The woman tried to answer; but she sank 
down with a sob at the bedside, her son’s hund 
in both her own. 

- ‘My lad, said the captain in a husky voice, 
Syou’ve been saved from drowning-—saved off 
Shingle beach,’ 

These words brought a still more dazed look 
into Von Roiin’s eyes; but all of a sudden his 
face brightened. ‘Ah, I remember, captain; I 
remember everything now.’ He raised himaclt 
upon his elbow and listened. The sound of the 
waves broke upon his car. ‘Captain, I came back 
yesterday, in the face of that storm, because I 
couldn't rest. You can guess why.’ 

Captain Satchel! gave him a shrewd look, 
but said nothing. ; 

‘It was midnight, and low tide,’ the youn 
sailor went on, ‘when I first caught sight o 
the Cora. She was lying, with some feet of |] . 
sea below her, wedged in between two rocks. [{{ - 
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It was a bright moonlight night; but there 
was a wind rising, and heavy clouds were coming 
up, and I had no time to lose. I could sce 
the waves breaking against her starboard side. 
The masts were gone: she looked like a hulk 
that might go to pieces at any time. I hurried 
forward over the slippery rocks; but suddenly 
I became aware that _ one was following 
I looked round: it was Stephen Walsh,’ 

‘Ah!’ cried the captain. 

‘Yea; Stephen Walah was coming up quickly 
behind, I saw my chance. The clouds would 
cover the moon before he could overtake me. 
I darted forward, leapt on board, and hurried 
below. The cabin still held together, but was 
nearly half under water; the lid of the locker 
wasn’t an inch above water-mark, I had brought 
some amall teols with me, and | got the locker 
open in two minutes, As soon as I raised the 
lid, IT could not suppress a shout of joy. The 
moonshine which entered through the broken 
skylight overhead showed me a small tin box ; 
it was lying among some damp books and clothes. 
I opened it, and a large and brilliant diamond 
was plittering before iy eyes. It was like a 
vision; for next moment those dark clouds 
obscured the moon: the cabin was in darkness. 
But I had got my prize’ Again his face bright- 
ened. Presently he resumed. ‘1 reached the 
deck just in time to sce a lingering glimmer 
of moonlight above the horizon, towards which 
the clouds were now being driven by a stiffening 
wind, But this light dotted with stars went 
out, as the light had done out of the diamond, 
and the whole sky was darkened. 1 couldn't 
see an inch before me. IT heard an angry shout; 
but I tovk no notice of that. Neither was Stephen 
Walsh nor was I in a mood to mect at such a 
moment, There is no saying, if we had met, what 
would have happened” For a while Von Roiin 
was silent; then he concluded in a few words. 
“The tide had turned; and the waves, as 1 had 
reason tu know, were already leaping over the 
deck, At any moment, if I didn’t get instantly 
back to the rocks, | might be struck down 
and washed into the sea) I groped to the side, 
erept over the broken planks as best I could, 
and got safely on shore. There was almost as 
much need to hurry over the rocks; for, as 1 
crept inland, more Jike a crab than anythin 
else, I heard great waves coming up behind me, 
and felt the splash of spray on my shoulders. 
In this manner 1 slowly reached my boat. 1 
had taken the precaution to hvist a lamp to 
the masthead after sunset, and 1 could see it 
shining dimly right away in the creck. At day- 
break it was nearly high tide, and I at once 
put to sea. There was a rough breeze blowing, 
and the sky threatened a gale: but I hoped 


to get here before the storm; for the wind, as | 


I reckoned, would carry me across in a few 
hours. I was within sight of Shingle Point 
when the storm burst upon me; and althouch 
I stuck to the helm until the boat capsized, I 
had given myself up for lost before it hap- 
pened’ 

A knock now being heard at the door, Von 
Roiin’s mother went out to answer it; and she 

esently came back to report that Captain 
Satchel] was wanted up at the Six Bells. — 

It was a sunny morning, and a fresh wind 
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was blowing over the cliff; and as the mariner 
walked towards the inn and looked around, he 
thought of all that had happened last night. 
A sense of gratitude rose in his heart—a sense 
of thanksgiving for his chief-mate’s escape out 
of the perils of that storm. 

There was a horse and trap standing at the 
door of the Siz Bells, which the captain recog- 
nised as Mr Norland’s. He was asked by the 
landlord to step up-stairs ; and in a private room 
looking out upon the sea, he found the ship- 
owner ‘pacing the deck.’ Cora was seated at 
the window. She rose as the captain came in 
and held out her hand. 

‘How can I thank you?’ said she. 
heard what happened last night. 
through my folly that’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ interrupted the ship-owner, ‘What 
had you to do with it? I'll have no sentiment. 
—Sit down, captain. The rumours this morning 
at Southsea Kay were so contradictory and so 
alarming, that we determined to come over and 
learn what really had happened.—Will you go 
and sce, my dear,” added Mr Norland, turning 
to his danghter, ‘what they can give us for 
breakfast? I want to have a talk with the cap- 
tain.’ 

Cora was only too glad of an excuse to leave 
them. Having given the necessary instructions 
about breakfast, she hurried out into the sun- 
shine; and what was more natural than that 
she should turn her steps towards the sea? The 
nearest way to the sea from the Six Bells led 
past a certain cottage. At the door of this cottage, 
ag Cora approached, she eaw Von Roiin’s mother, 
[t would have been unkind to have walked by 
without inquiring after her son; so the girl 
stopped at the gate and said: ‘Father and I 
have driven over; we could not rest. We heard 
such dreadful reports this morning. We feared 
that Captain Satchell and—and others—were 
drowned, I'm so glad it’s not true.’ 

Von Roiin’s mother, beaming with smiles, held 
the gate invitingly open. ‘Won’t you step in? 
Max was wishing, only a minute ago, that he 
could see you,’ 

The young sailor was seated in the armchair 
by the kitchen fire when Cora came in. He 
was looking a little pale and worn, she thought ; 
but he appeared all the more interesting in her 
eyes on that account. Had he not run in danger’s 
way to win her love ? 

The girl sat down without uttering a word. 
Before reaching the cottage, she had, in her 
impulsive manner, felt an irresistible wish to 
go and visit the young sailor. She did not know 
—she only surmised—that he had been in search 
of the diamond. All she knew was that he 
had narrowly escaped drowning; and not until 
that moment, although Cora had known Von 
Roiin since childhood, did she realise how deeply 
she loved. But now—now that she was seated 
beside him—she wished herself back at South- 
sea Bay. She felt confused—vexed with herself 
for her impetuosity. 

‘Cora, said Von Roiin, in an earnest voice, 
‘when I left you the other evening—the evening 
upon which I brought you Abel Honywood’s 
letter—I made a stern resolution. Shall I tell 
you what it was?’ | | 1. 

The girl looked about her as if she had thoughts ||. 


‘We have 
It was all 
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of making her escape. But the dodr was closed, 
and Von Roiin’s mother, as if on guard, was 
in the front garden. Cora could see her through 
the window walking among the fruit-trees. She 
clasped her hands, and gave a nod at the kitchen 
fire. 

‘I resolved to find the wrecked vessel.’ 

‘I was sure of it!’ cried the girl, ‘I told 
Captain Satchell so. He followed you; he came 
to Shingle Point on purpose to prevent you 
from undertaking so—so foolish an expedition. 

The young sailor looked searchingly into the 
girl’s face. ‘Captain Satchell came too late. I 
started from Shingle Point on this foolish expedi- 
tion, as you call it, at daybreak yesterday morn- 
ing; and I resolved not only to find the wreck 
—I resolved to find the diamond or never to 
return to England again,’ 

‘Then why,’ said the girl in her old laughing 
way, ‘why have you come back now?’ 

‘To bring you this!’ and Max Von Roiin put 
his hand to his breast and drew forth a splendid 
diamond, that glittered in a blaze of sunshine 
which burst upon it through the cottage window 
as he held it up in triumph over his head, 

The girl stretched out her hands impulsively 
towards it. 

Von Roiin still held it over his head and 
beyond her reach. ‘Stay,’ said he, significantly. 
*Do you remember 7 

The girl cast down her eyes, 

‘Are you fated—if you would be happy—to 
become the wife of the man who gives you 
this ?? 

In a low, thoughtful tone Cora replied: ‘It is 
my destiny.’ 

Von Roiin held the cross towards her. ‘ Will 
you accept it, dear Cora, from me?’ 

She raised her pretty loving eyes to his face. 
He thought them far brighter than this diamond 
as they met his gaze. 

‘Yes, brave Von Roiin!’ cried she, throwing 
her arms round his neck, as she had often done 
when they were children. ‘TI could wish for no 
better destiny than to be your wife.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Norland and Captain Satchell 
were having a serious talk together up at the 
Sic Bells The shrewd old mariner, finding the 
ship-owner in a good mood, seized the opportunity 
to relate Von Roiin’s adventure in search of the 


wreck, It was the most telling yarn he ever 
spun. ‘His conduct, concluded the captain 


significantly, ‘deserves recognition. But there 
is only one reward that will content him,’ 

‘And that is?—Ah, I understand,’ said the 
ship-owner, ‘and I cannot deny that such men 
merit promotion—We must build a new brig, 
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abroad—and there was some foundation for the 
rumour—that he, in his jealous passion, would 
not have hesitated to make an attempt on 
his rival's life had evil chance favoured hig 
design. 

Alter the new brig, Cora, had made her trial 
trip, under Von Roiin’s direction, the ship-owner 
gave his formal consent to his daughter's marriage 
with the young captain. And so ‘destiny’— 


That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in ’t*— 


settled the affair as Max Von Roiin had hardly 
! dared to hope a few short months ago. 


THE PROGRESS OF CYCLING. 
Crctinac has now become an established institu- 
tion in our midst, and the past summer has wit- 
nessed the usual developments amongst those 
who go ‘out on the wheel.” Makers have vied 
with each other in turning out beautiful and 
perfect work, with the ‘latest improvements’ in 
steering or driving. The Cyclists’ Touring Club 
now boasts of more than twenty-three thousand 
members ; one firm of large makers nt Coventry 
has, first and last, disposed of upwards of fifteen 
thousand tricycles of a certain pattern. The 
German makers, long distanced in the race, are 
now putting forth every effort to get a share of 
the trade in bicycles and tricycles ; and if there is 
a fall in price this year in machines, it is not 
unlikely that it will have been owing to German 
competition, Over a thousand skilled workmen 
are busy in Germany, and it is calculated that 

| they turn out seven thousand machines a year. 
The annual number sold of English and German 
machines tovether is said to be about twenty 
‘thousand. Many of the workmen in Germany 
-are Englishmen. Every considerable town has 
now its place for hiring or selling bicycles or 
tricycles, and there are over a dozen newspapers 
| or magazines devoted to this interest. In London 
‘and other large towns, cycles are largely used for 
‘ business purposes, being made to carry goods. In 
| America, tricycles are used by every class of 
| Americans from physicians to telegraph boys ; 
| and it is reported that there are five hundred 
i lady tricyclists in Washington. Medical men in 
! our midst have been recommending this exercise 
| to ladies, with certain reservations, so that this 
form of exercise has in all likelihood even a 
greater future before it. 

The exercise is not limited to youth. At a 
cycling gathering at Coventry, last season, Major 
<nox-Holmes, eighty years of age, was engaged 
along with another gentleman on a tandem tricycle, 


Satchell, and offer Von Roiin the post of captain. in the difficult task of reducing the thirt miles 
That’s the first thing to be done.—As for Cora,’! record. Singular to say, the pair succeeded. The 
added Mr Norland, ‘I shall not attempt ¢o inter- ' recent cycling race with horsemen at the Agricul- 
fere with her in her choice. A brave honest: tural Hall in London is another development of 
fellow like Max Von Rotin is, after all, the best | racing which called forth much public interest. A 
sort of husband.—What’s your opinion ?’ ' Roads Improvement Association has been started 
Captain Satchell’s opinion was that the girl for the purpose of securing proper road mainte- 
would never marry any one unless it was on | nance, and attention to finger-posts and milestones 
Roiin. ‘Stephen Walsh has altered his course, | —all matters of great importance to cyclista, 
he added; ‘and it will take him a long time,I1' What is known as the ‘Safety’ or low two- 
should imagine, to pluck up the courage to cruise wheeled bicycle, with the saddle placed between 
about in these waters again.’ . these wheels, made rapid stridea in popularity last 
The mariner’s words proved true, Walsh! season. Its prospects appear to be quite as good 


‘wisely kept out of the way; for it got noised | this season, and many cyclists purpose taking it 
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up in placé of the ordinary bicycle or tricycle. | 

One of the novelties at the recent Stanley Show, | not need to be as ambitious as Mr Stevens, who 
London, was a tandem safety called the ‘Light- | journeyed round the world, to get the benefit of 
ning,’ by Messrs Hall and Phillips, the American ; the exercise ; a spin of ten or twenty miles on a 
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inventors of the machine. These gentlemen say | 
that they have practically ridden this machine for | 
eight hondred miles on the road. Two other | 
makers have introduced a novelty of the same | 
description, Another, an American cycling inven- | 
tion, which has been taken up by the Rudge Cycle | 
Co., Coventry, is the *Roadsculler? which consists | 
of two large wheels placed side by side, and a’ 
smaller wheel in front, as in an ordinary front- | 
steering tricycle, but instead of being worked by | 
treadles, is propelled by an action almost the same | 
as that of seulling, A sliding seat, such as is fitted | 
in racing-boats, Ia placed below the axles of the | 
driving- wheels ; a handles resembling those of 
sculls, aud which are worked backwards and for- 
wards in @ similar manner, are placed on each 
side of the eculler, The steering is done either by | 
the feet, or by pulling one hand harder than the | 
other. It is said to be as fast as a cycle on an 
ordinary road, with the advantage that all the | 
muscles of the body are brought into play, and | 
the rider always faces the way he is moving. | 
Wo have just heard of two recent attempts to | 
adapt steam to road-cycling, although the law | 
against driving stern tricycles more rapidly | 
than road-engines may prevent their develop. | 
ment meantime. VThe Reve J. Thomas Jones, 
LL.D., vicar of Curdworth, Warwickshire, has 
invented a method of applyini kteam to the 
propulsion of a tricycle. We are told that using 
one of Tangye'’s vertical boilers of the size 
commonly needed to work a one-horse power 
engine, he obtained from it, with a piston of four 
aynare inches surface, and steam at sixty pounds 
pressure, as much as Bix horse-power, indicated 
oy the friction brake, We A not attempt to 
describe here the novel features of the machine, 
for which Dr Jones has applied for a patent, 
and which was fully deseribed in the Birmingham | 
Paaty Post iv January last. In La Nature for 
September 17, 1887, there is described another 
form of steam tricycle, the joint invention of 
Mesars Roger de Montais and L’Heritier, With 
one person, this novel carriage makes a speed 
of from nine to eleven miles an hour; with two, 
from eight to nine miles. The picture shows a 
front-steering sociable, having a body of the gig 
type ; the riders have a footboard for their feet ; 
the boiler, which looks like a small barrel on end, 
étunds between them and the steering-wheel, the 
top being almost on a level with the rider’s knees. 
The two large wheels are forty-seven and one- 
quarter inches diameter, the front wheel twenty- 
six and three-quarter inches. The boiler is heated | 
by petroleum from a vessel which holds sufficient | 
for ten hours’ conswmption, The water-tank con- | 
tains water for two and a half hours, without! 
replenishment. At first sight, it would appear | 
that o really serious inconvenience would arise | 


good road will put you in excellent trim. For 
the timid, the middle-aged, and for ladies, the 
tricycle is most useful, Of course, the bicycle 
being a single-track machine, is best for rough 
roads, long journeys, and great speed. Our own 
experience is limited to the tricycle, which we 
have ridden on all kinds of roads—good, bad, 
and indifferent. In the selection of a machine 
it is well to hear the experience of several 
riders. Each rider may have his pet machine 
and praisc it hugely, or he may painfully ex- 
pose its faults. One must remember, also, that 
every new season brings fresh improvements in 
machines sold, and that a second-hand machine 
which is constantly needing repairs is not always 
a cheap machine What with the spokes breaking 
and the tires needing fresh rubbers, a second-hand 
machine is often a doubtful bargain. Avoid what 
are known as ‘tangent’ wheels, that is, wheels 
which have the spokes twisted round and laced, 
instead of being ‘headed’ in. When one spoke 
gives way, the whole wheel is sent off its equili- 
brium. Admirable advice may be had as to 
improvements, lamps, and everything concerning 
the pastime, from a perusal of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club Monthly Gazette (139 Fleet Street, 
London), and other magazines and newspapers 
devoted to its interest. The guides and hand- 
books on the subject are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here. The work on Cycling by Viscount 
Bury and G, Lacy Hillier is a perfect cyclopzdia 
on the subject; while there is much curious 
information in Spencer’s Bicycles nd Tricyeles, 
Past and Present. 

In a sentence or two, we condense some good 
advice for beginners, which we have gained by 
experience or gleaned from others, Before begin- 
ning to exercise, it is well to have a doctor’s assur- 
ance that there is no organic disease or weakness 
about the bedy which nicht render cycling un- 
safe. Choose the machine which is best fitted for 
your age, weight, strength, and size, for the con- 
dition of the roads you may have to ride, and 
which is in keeping with the amount you may 
have to spend. If sume other member of your 
family, cspecially of the opposite sex, cares to go 
out with you, the purchase of a tandem may add 
greatly to the enjoyment of the exercise. Drive 
at first on level grownd, at slow speed, and only 
for a short time and distance. It is foolish to trv 
much hill-climbing until the muscles are braced 
with the exercise ; this but proves discouraging. 
‘Never ride,’ says one writer, ‘for a record of 
speed or distance; ride not as an American, to 
be able to tell how much you have done; nor as 


, an Englishman, merely for the muscular pleasure, 


but as a German would ride, for the benefit of 
both mind and body.’ 
Never ride directly after a full meal; if you 


from the driver’s vicinity to such a mass of heat | do, you will have a sense of oppression, and your 
as a eteam-boiler; but we have not seen that} movements will be more languid than they ought 
anything has been said about this, and possibly | to be. It is well to dress loosely, and best in all- 
some plan may have been fallen on to obviate the | wool. The tricycle is the best liniment ever 
apparent inconvenience. invented for joints that have grown stiff through 

f the beneficial effect of cycling to those | want of use. <A ten-mile run will throw your 
engaged in sedentary occupations, we can speak | ‘nervous depression’ to the winds. It leads to 
from experience, Open air and cheerful healthful | healthy action of the stomach and of the skin 


at 
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and liver, We feel thankful for this form of 
recreation, by means of which one may drink in 
refreshment at every pore. While many make it 
a task and more toilsome than it need be, with 
most persons it strengthens brain and nerve, 
sweetens the temper, hardens the muscles, and 
makes those who practise it moderately, hardier 
and healthier. 


IN A TURKISH CITY. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Most of the streets in Scodra are far from being 
gay. The roadway is generally loose and pebbly, 
for it serves the double purpose of a road in dry 
weather and of a watercourse in the winter, when 
the Kiri overflows. At intervals, usually in front 
of some great yateway with massive wooden doors, 
are rows of boulders, which act as stepping-stones 
in the rainy season for those who wish to cross the 
strect. The footpath is a raised causeway, some- 
times a couple of feet above the road, in order to 
avoid the floods. There is no view at all; for on 
either hand rise high walls of cobble-stones, over 
which may perhaps be seen the red roofs of the 
houses they encircle, and the trees which beau- 
tify the courtyards and gardens kept so jealously 
guarded from the public eye. 

My own little cottage will perhaps serve as a 
type of the houses in Scodra. Like the rest, it is 
hidden away behind its high stone walls, and its 
gateway is w huge and imposing affair like the 
entrance to a fortress. In front of the house is a 
bare little courtyard paved with cobble-stones, 
and containing the well with its curious hand 
windlass for drawing up the water. For some 
reason or other, this courtyard is covered in 
autumn with a luxuriant growth of chamomile, 
which renders the hot air heavy with a medicinal 
odour, and makes walking difficulé except in the 
paths that get worn through the mass. It never 
enters into any one’s head to uproot this growth : 
it is there, and we accept it with resignation. 
Beyond the courtyard, and separated from it by 
a slight fence, is the garden. It contains two or 
three olive trees, half-a-dozen vines, and a couple 
of mulberry trees, representing the three staple 
products of Scodra—vil, wine, and silk. To my 
own exertions are due the magnificent crop of 
tomatoes, the green peas, the other vegetables, and 
the glorious mass of flowers in one corner. 

The house itself faces this little domain, and is 
a small one-storied cottage, built, like the wall, 
with cobble-stones from the bed of the Kiri, and 
plastered white all over. The roof is l6w; and 
the eaves project far over the walls, giving shelter 
from the burning sun in summer, and from the 
pitiless rain in winter. On the ground-floor is 
nothing but a servant's room, the rest being a 
wide open space, where wood, charcoal, and other 
stores are kept, and where the Albanians some- 
times stable their horses and cattle. The house 
is really the half of a larger building, but was cut 
off from the other part many years ago. The 
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open balcony which runs along the’ front of all 
the houses of Scodra, has been shut in, to make 
a bedroom and an entrance-hall ; while the ladder 
which formerly gave access to the first floor, has 
been roofed over and turned into a staircase. On 
this, the only floor, there are, besides the entrance- 
hall, two bedrooms, a sitting-room, and a kitchen. 
There is nothing remarkable about the other 
rooms ; but my bedroom, which was in all proba- 
bility the harem when an Albanian family occu- 
pied it, is a typical native room. If is lighted by 
three small square windows, guarded by an orna- 
mental wooden lattice. These windows are about 
a fvot from the ground, and only go half-way up 
the wall to ere a broad shelf of carved wood 
runs all round the room, and is the general 
receptacle for every odd and end that can be 
stowed away nowhere else. Between two of the 
windows is the fireplace, a curious whitewashed 
erection resembling a small shrine. The hearth- 
stone is a broad octagonal slab, and was used on 
grand occasions for burning a whole log of wood 
at a time, as our ancestors burned the Yule-log, 
Opposite the fireplace is a deep alcove, panelled 
with carved wood ; and above it a sort of balcony, 
to which access is given by a tiny staircase hidden 
in the wall. This recess once contained the 
carved oak-chest in which an Albanian bride’s 
trousscau is stored ; but now it serves as a ward- 
robe for my clothes, and as a convenient place 
for ranging my boots, over which huge rats 
tumble and disport themselves all night long. 

Next door is the kitchen, where, with the most 
primitive of stoves and two or three tin pots, 
Simon the cook contrives to elaborate the most 
excellent dishes. I am proud of my cook, and 
with reason, for he is about the best cook in 
Scodra; indeed, on his own showing he is the only 
one. Occasionally he becomes inflated with pride, 
and geta restive, but is quickly brought to reason 
by the threat of sending to Trieste for a cook. 
Of course I have no such absurd intention ; but 
Simon is given over to the idea so prevalent 
among the lower classes abroad, that the Bank of 
England cellars are full of new sovereigns, and 
that Englishmen have only got to go and take 
a few shovelfuls when they want money for any 
of their mad freaks. But then many educated 
foreigners will assert with all seriousness that 
England does everything with gold, and that even 
our soldiers never fight, but bribe the enemy 
to run away, asa French paper is persuaded they 
did at Tel-el-Kebir. Simon has a wife and family 
somewhere in the town, and does not sleep in the 
house, but disappears soon after dinner to reappear 
early the next morning. 

Unlike the cook, who is an Albanian, Achmet, 
my personal servant, is a pure Turk. He is what 
corresponds to a university graduate in Turkey ; 
but still, though he is a learned man, and writes 
his intricate language fluently, he does not disdain 
to put his entire energies into my service for the 
time being.. And energies they are. He has none 
of the gravity of a Turk, and no one has ever yet 
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seen him whilk. Correctly attired in a dark suit, 
and with his fez sticking straight up on his head, 
he goes about his marketing errands at a gait 
half shuffic, half trot, his bealy little brown eyes 
littering, and his umbrella tucked tightly under 
ia arm after the manner of Mr Paul Pry. 
During the Russo-Turkish war, he managed to 
become the government’s creditor for a consider- 
able sum, just at the time when all government 
debts were being paid in Caimées, or paper money, 
when they could no longer be postponed. For a 
long time the worthy Achmet’s importunitics were 
met with fair words; but as he at last became 
wearisome, he waa given an order for his money on 
the treasury of the vilayet of Seodra, to insure his 
leaving Constantinople. He arrived almost penni- 
less in Scodra, where the governor, who had not 
been able to pay his troops for months, and who 
did not know where to turn for supplies of food 
for his men, treated the order on his empty trea- 
sury with secant ceremony. Poor Achmet was 
now at his wits’ end ; he fell ill from sheer priva- 
tion, and was tuken to the military hospital, 
where, when he grew stronger, he acted as general 
servant for his daily bread. ‘This was his darkest 
hour. He had lost everything but a ragged suit 
of clothes, and the papers that proved the gov- 
ernment’s indebtedness to him; when one day 
he heard that the Austrian vice-consul had dis- 
missed his servant and was looking for another. 
Achmet. at once applied for the place ; but was so 
miserable an object, and so ignorant of European 
ways, that it was with great hesitation the vice- 
consul allowed him to come for a week or two on 
trial, as there was no one else to be had. In 
a month, Achmet had become a very different 
being: his illness, brought on by hunger and 
despair, had completely left him ; he had bought 
a neat dark suit of clothes with his first wages, 
and had become so exoellent and trustworthy a 
servant, that his master would not have parted 
with him under any consideration. When the 
Austrian left, Scodra, Achmet came to me; and 
a more faithful and hard-working servant no 
mnan was ever blessed with in the Hast or else- 
where. 

A very little way off lives the consul who 
watches over the interests of the empire of China 
in Scodra He is an amiable, shy, little man, 
whose pasty complexion gives him the appear- 
ance of having been parboiled. His official resi- 
dence is a huge barrack not long erected, about 
which the pom little consul used to wander like 
@ forlorn ghost. His chief friend and confidant 
ig his dragoman, a worthy native of the town, 
whose eldest daughter has been educated in 
Europe. The lonely consul saw this girl, who 


had returned to her cottage home dressed in | 


European costume, and speaking French with con- 
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and sent in a formal application to his chiefs for 

rmission to marry a girl with whom he had 

ardly exchanged two words in his life. In due 
time an imposing parchment arrived granting the 
required indulgence, and sealed with an imperial 
seal of portentous dimensions. The next day 
the consul placed the precions document and its 
envelope carefully into an inner pocket, and eet 
off to pay a visit to his dragoman. The object 
of his affections was not in the room, so he timidly 
inquired after her. In the East, the head of a 
house assumes an extremely apologetic attitude 
towards a guest when speaking of his womankind, 
and considers a wife rather a thing to be ashamed 
of; but as his daughter had been educated al’a 
Franca, the dragoman bowed so far to European 
custome as to summon her. The consul did not 
waste words—perhaps he could not trust himself 
to speak ; but he pulled the enclosure from his 
pocket and thrust it into the girls hands, saying 
simply : ‘Read it? Speechless with astonish- 
ment, she opened the be te and, stumbling 
through the preamble, saw, to her utter amazce- 
ment, that the emperor vranted permission to his 
trusty servant the consul to marry the lady 
mentioned in his application. It was perhaps 
the most original situation ever imagined. 

The consul broke the silence. ‘I have my 
august master’s permission: what is your 
answer?’ 

Stammering something about consulting her 
parents, the girl rushed from the room; and her 
suitor, picking up his precious papers, took his 
leave. 

The rest may be easily imagined. Consuls 
do not grow on wayside hedyes. The family’s 
acceptance was quickly notified to the lover; 
and he, prompt and decided in action, instantly 
secured the services of the priest. Every obstacle 
Was overcome ; the greatest secrecy was observed ; 
and on the Sunday following this unique pro- 
posal, a little procession left the dragoman’s house 
soon after sunset. First marched the cavas, 
vor¢eous in his scarlet uniform, carrying a 
lantern in his hand, and too philosophical to 
betray any astonishment at the curious customs 
of the Franks. Then came the consul in his 
best black broadcloth frockcoat and billycock 
hat, with his bride leaning on his arm. Imme- 
diately behind the happy pair came the bride’s 
two sisters, in Albanian dresses, shuiHing along 
in their loose slippers, and with their full silken 
trousers rustling with agvressive newness, giggling 
behind their veils at the double impropriety of 
being out after dark and of seeing their sister 
leaning on a mun’s arm just like a Frank. The 
father and mother of the bride brought up the 
rear. The priest was waiting for the party ; and 
the consul was married to his dragoman’s daughter 


siderable fluency ; but for a long while he kept | before mpre than half-a-dozen people in the city 


his thoughts to himself. 


The poor child felt | knew that there was ever an engagement between 


naturally rather like a fish out of water when she them. 


returned home, for she had become quite accus- 
tomed to European ways; while her mother and 
two sisters stilt clung to their loose Turkish 
trousers and oriental habits But the fairy 
Prince was at hand. The little consul saw and 


The next day, the fact came out; and the 
gossip and amazement it excited were to be 
remembered ; all the principal Christian mer- 
chants deeply regretting that their daughters had 
not been educated alla Franca, and resolving to 


loved; but the functionaries of the Chinese em- rectify fhe mistake with the least possible delay. 
pire are not allowed to contract marriages at These good resolutions soon passed away when 
random, and without the leave. of their imperial the nine days’ wonder was over; but my neigh- 
master ; so the lover wisely kept his own counsel, bour remains with an amiable wife, and with 
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the satisfaction of having achieved the most 
unique | 7 sae and wedding that ever entered 

the mind of man to conceive. 

The other consuls are not men of such start- 
ling originality. One of them has a skittle alley 
in his garden; and once a week throughout the 
summer, consuls-general and pashas, consuls and 
beys, vice-consuls and Roman Catholic priests, 
vie with one another in bowling a heavy ball at 
the nine skittles at the other end of the alley. 
It is a capital amusement, as it combines gentle 
excitement and a certain amount of bodily exer- 
cise without the trouble of moving out of the 
shade of the spreading mulberry tree. At the 
other end, an Albanian gardener fags for us, and 
trundles back the ball with prodigious energy 
and never-ceasing grins. The representative of 
Andorra alone does not patronise these gaieties, 
He is an ill-tempered little man, with a hook 
nose and a heavy moustache, and often prolits 
by the whole European colony being engaged 
at skittles, to pay one of his unfrequent visits. 
Ou returning home one day, I found his visiting 
card sticking out of a crack in my great outer 
gate. He knew 1 was out, but would not pene- 
trate into the courtyard, for fear 1 should return 
and catch him before he could make his escape. 
I keep that card as a memorial of the high 
breeding shown by an official of the republic of 
Andorra. 

For some reason or other, the kingdom of the 
Morea has a representative here. It is true that 
there is nothing for him to do; but that is just 
asx well, for all the summer he is a prisoner in 
his rooms. It is far too hot to yo out except 
just before sunset, and at that hour he dare not 
stir, for the cattle are then driven in from the 
pastures outside the city, and he has a mortal 
terror of cows. His predecessor nearly lost his 
life by rashly attempting to imitate the English, 
and take a cold bath directly after leaving his 
bed. 
hottest days in summer; but the shock was so 
great that he retired shivering to his bed, and 
never repeated the attempt. He was quite right ; 
it is a dangerous thing for a man of nearly forty 
to upset the habits of a lifetime, and use any- 
thing to wash in larger than u soap-dish. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


THe Secretary of the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company has written an important 
letter to the Temes bearing upon the subject of 
electric illumination. He urges that electric 
lighting is now possible and practicable, and that 
we only need legislation and the removal of the 
disabilities pressed upon manufacturers ahd others 
by a former Act of Parliament to obtain the 
great boon of a brilliant and pure light. He 


He tried the experiment on one of the: 
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petus to the electrical trade; and that within a 
couple of ‘hee of the passing of such an Act 
some one hundred thousand persons would find 
healthy and profitable employment. There is no 
doubt that these remarks are founded upon fact. 
It recently came to our knowledge that at two 
large paper-mills in Lancashire where the electric 
light has been adopted there is a saving of 
twenty-five per cent. on the cost of the gas pre- 
viously used, We may also state that at Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, an Electric Lighting Company 
which has been in existence for more than a 
year has earned a dividend of five per cent. on 
its subscribed capital, and that additional capital 
is rapidly being subscribed for, so that the system 
may be much extended. 

We hear of so many cases of burglary in which 
the offenders get olf ‘scot-free’ with valuable 
booty, that we are pleased to notice the intro- 
duction of a Mechanical Burglar Alarm which 
seems to be both simple and effective. It consists 
of a rotating barrel containing a spring, which is 
coiled within it after the manner of a spring 
blind roller. To this barrel is attached a bell, 
which rings loudly directly the barrel begins to 
turn. The contrivance is held in check by a long 
cord which can be stretched in front of windows 
or doors, when a burglarious entry is likely to be 
made, and fastened to a catch-pin at any con- 
venient point. Slight pressure upon this cord 
will release it from its pin, when the spring will 
cause the barrel to revolve and the bell to ring. 
The apparatus also acts as a ftire-alarm, for it 
stands to reason that if the cord be severed by 
burning, the bell will immediately be caused to 
ring. This useful invention is being introduced 
by Mr Moser, of 31 Southampton Strect, London. 

According to some interesting researches by two 
French physiologists, it seems that the lungs of 
animals, even When in a state of perfect health, 
give off, besides carbonic acid, a decided poison, 
which is very prejudicial to animal life. It is 
believed that it is this en that renders a 
confined atmosphere so unhealthy and dangerous, 
The carbonic acid expired does not wholly account 
for the particular ettects which have been noted 
by these experimenters. 

A singular explosion lately occurred at _ the 
town of Rochester in the state of New York. 
A Company there, which supplied the gas-works 
of the town with naphtha, pumped this inflam- 
mable liquid through a pipe two miles in lenyzth, 
which passed through the centre of the town. 
For some unexplained reason this pipe burst, and 
the naphtha got into the sewers to the amount 
of about fourteen thousand gallons. The vapour 
caught fire, and flames burst through the pave- 
ments in the strects and caused a number of 
explosions, which unfortunately led to fatal 
results. 

Professor Milne, whose 

uake phenomena are so well known, 


researches in earth- 
has in the 


tells us that although there is not a single central | ‘Transactions of the Scismological Society of 


station in the United Kingdom lighting the whale ! 


of any given area, such stations are common in 
America from New York to San Francisco, and 
are to be found at Berlin, Vienna, and many 
other cities of Europe. He further states that 
if an Electric Lighting Act rendering central 
stations possible be passed during the present 
‘session of Parliament, it will give immense im- 


Japan called attention to a result of earthquakes 
which before has not met with the attention it 
deserves. He states that the gradual increasing 
terror has developed generation after generation 
in a nation sulject to these terrible convulsions 
of nature, and that these terrors cannot but have 
a permanent effect upon the nation at large. He 
tells us that the survivors of the earthquake at 
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Manila in 1880 said that they had lived ten years | as four tacks might be held up upon a toy-magnet,. 
ina minute. Again, at Chio, a year later, whole | Some other very novel effects have been obtained 
communitics suddenly suffered terrors which in | from this enormous magnet. 
many cases amounted to madness; and for years| According to the lectrician, an agreement 
after such a catastrophe, every tremor of the! has been entered into whereby London will be 
earth would produce a panic. Professor Milne l bronelit by telephone within speaking distance of 
believes that itis effect of earth-disturbances upon | the Midland counties, and ultimately also of the 
the human race generally has been very great; ; north of Enpland. The details have not yet 
and hie further says, that if those forces which | been elaborated ; but it is said that Birmingham 
have been common in South America were | and London will be able to converse together very 
turned Joose in England or Germany, they | shortly. 
would ultimately produce nations with no idea} We lave heard so much from different sources 
of permanency, and among whom cverythins | about the abuse of tea as a beverage, that we are 
jatallectual wold collapse —a result which would ! clad to note that Professor Scée, in a lecture lately 
sink Germans and Englishmen to the lowest level | delivered at the Hotel-Dieu, Paris, upon the diet 
in the ranks of civilised communities. of patients, referred to tea as the best of bever- 
We have heard at different times so many jages. He asserts that it is the best digestive 
panacens for sea-sicknesa, all of which have dis- | known, provided that it is drunk shortly after 
appointed expectation, that we are lonth to give | being infused. He ridicules the idea of tea being 
eredenre to a new one, It is stated, however, | injurious, and says that it is the best fluid upon 
that the great remedy has at last been found in} which to maintain intellectual activity. 
a substance which is called Anti-pyrene, ong more | The task of moving a house bodily from one 
product trom that inexhaustible conjurer’s bottle | situation to another is one which has been under- 
called coal-tar. This new remedy it is said has} taken more than once, especially in) America. 
been administered with the best results, and is] But it js not often that an enterprise of the kind 
actually now being sald in little tablets of five | has been attempted on such a scale as is now 
grains each, which can casily be kept in the waist- | contemplated at Coney Island, New York. Here 
coat pocket. there is a building called the Hotel Driqhton, which, 
We have all Jearned to admire the preat talent | like many other houses, has, in spite of a very old 
of Japanese artists, the chief charm of whose work |axiom regarding the futility of such a mode of 
ia that they get their inspiration direct from | buildinw, been erected on the sand. At the par- 
nature; indeed, in some respects they may be] ticular point where it stands, the sea is rapidly 
suid to be closer observers of nature than Euro- | encroaching, and the owners of the hotel have 
peana, notably in the case of the representation | made up their minds--~as they cannot keep the 
of flying birds, which, as we have pointed out | waves back— to remove their premises out of their 
before, they show with the wings sometimes in| reach. For this purpose, the hotel, which weighs 
a downward position, which is strictly in accord- | five thousand tons and js three stories high and 
ance with nature, as has litely been proved Ly | which has a frontage of four hundred and sixty 
numerous Instantaneous photozraphs. Dut with | feet, is to be cut up into three sections, and moved 
all our adiniration for the Japanese, we can hardly | away on a railway constructed underneath it, by 
endorse the opinion of one of their Commissioners, | a dozen or more cngines. A bathing pavilion of 
who some cighteen months azo was deputed by | smaller size is to be carted away in a similar 
their poverument to visit the various art-centres | fashion. We are indebted to our contemporary 
of Burape and America, The deputation of which | Zraw for these particulars. 
this offictal was a member has now returned to} The occurrence of mysterious fires in cargoes of 
Japan, and has given in a Report, which, com-| cotton has often formed the subject of remark, 
pressed into one paragraph, says ‘that Japanese | and many reasons have been suggested to explain 
art is the only living art in the world to-day. | them, that of spontancous combustion being the 
This Japanese critic further states that there is} theory generally adopted. The Board of Trade 
almost no such thing to-day as good European | has recently caused an inquiry to be made into 
design, the capacity for designing having died out |a fire which occurred last December on the ship 
several centuries ayo. ‘This is indeed discouraging | Hawarden, and the result of this inquiry points to 
news for those who have believed in the forward | ineendiarism. Several matches have been found 
progress of our various Art Schools throughout |in the remains of the cotton bales which have 
the country, Let us hope that it is not quite | been examined, and the presumption is that these 
true. matches were placed purposely among the cotton 
Some very curious experiments have recently | by the men who stowed the cargo in the ship. 
been made by Major King of the Engineer Corps, | The inducements for the destruction of a vessel 
United States, He has converted a pair of large | before it leaves port are not at first apparent ; but 
cannon, each weighing more than twenty tons, | it is explained by one witness that a large number 
into an electro-magnet, by crossing their ends} of persons benefit by such a catastrophe, however 
with a bundle of iron rails, and placing coils of | the unfortunate owners of the goods or the under- 
wire around their muzzlea in connection with al! writers of the ship may suffer. These favoured 
dynamo-machine, The effects obtained from this! ones are stevedores, owners of storehouses, sur- 
novel magnet are very wonderful, as is shown by | veyors, lawyers, and many othera According to 
certain photographs which are reproduced in the | Dr Dupré, the well-known chemist, American 
Scientific American, In one of these photographs | cotton is so pure in substance that it is next to 
we see a string of four fifteen-inch shells, cach | impossible for spontaneous ignition to occur. It 
weighing three hundred and twenty pounds, sus- | is eens that it is with cotton as with wool—if 
E salle from the muzzle of one of the guns.| these fibres are highly saturated with oil, such 
“Shese shells are hung one upon the other, just} combustion is produced under certain circum- 
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stances; but he distinctly gives it as his opinion 
that the cotton on board the ship in question was 
set on fire before, or while it was being put into 
the vessel. 

A short time ago, the French government ap- 
pointed a Commission to decide upon the reci- 

ient of the Volta prize of fifty thousand francs 
or the most important Application of Electricity ; 
and this Commission has conferred the honour 
upon M. Gramme. Electricians will be glad that 
the prize has been awarded to one who has done 
so much towards the development of the modern 
dynamo-machine. It will be remembered that M. 
Gramme pointed out a new and important method 
of producing the electric current by means of 
his well-known ring-armature. It is true the 
rinciple of the ring was published some years 
before he applied it in the well-known Gramme 
Machine, but he was the first to put it upon a 
practicable footing. 

The great Lick Telescope, about the progress of 
which so much has been heard during the past 
few years, is at length in working order, and 
several short trials of its performances have been 
made. Already a star has been discovered in the 
constellation Orion which no one has before seen. 
So far, Saturn and Neptune are the only planets 
which have been examined with the big telescope, 
for the other planets have not yet been in such 
a position that they could be viewed at a con- 
venient hour. The further results of observa- 
tions with this wonderful instrument will be 
anxiously looked for by astronomers. 

The medical journals do good service in being 
prompt to call attention to unforeseen dangers 
which may threaten the community, and the 
Luncet has recently warned our theatrical artists, 
both amateur and professional, of a practice 
where danger is apt to lurk. It is known that 
the glare of the footlights is very uncompli- 
mentary to the natural complexion of human 
beings, and therefore no actor thinks of stepping 
upon the stage without first going through a 
certain process which is known as ‘making-up.’ 
This consists generally of the application to the 
face of some white powder together with rouge. 
It is in the nature of these white powders that 
the Lancet smells danger. There is no harm in 
ordinary violet powders, which chiefly consist of 
starch ; but we are told that bismuth is occasion- 
ally used, and that carbonate of lead in large 
quantities, mixed with chalk, is very common. 
When our stage friends learn that lead-colic 
and lead-paralysis have been sometimes traced to 
the use of such cosmetics, especially if used night 
after night, and that many milder forms of lead- 
poisoning have been traced to the same cause, 
they will do well to take heed of the caution 
which has been published for their benefit. 

It is a matter of common report that savage 
nations find antidotes to snake-bite in various 
plants. But, judging from the number of deaths 
rom snake-poison in our great Eastern depend- 
ency, it is very clear that there these antidotes can 
hardly be efficacious, or that they are unknown 
to the general populace. Mr Daniell Morris has 
lately attempted to bring together for the first 
time a mass of information about these plants, 
with a view to test the truth of their alleged 
virtues. It is not quite clear how he will be able 
to make these tests, unless he depends upon 
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experiments upon the lower animals } for oppor- 
tunities of watching the action of snuke-bite are 
rarely offered to an investigator who is competent 
to come to any conclusion respecting them. But 
this enumeration of the various plants referred to 
is the first step in a very useful direction. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the bison 
or American buffalo is all but extinct. A couple 
of years ago it was noted that the specimens in 
the Museum were of a very defective character, 
and it was at once resolved to replace them by 
fresh ones. Inquiry soon elicited the opinion that 
there were no isn left, except in the Yellow- 
stone Park; but afterwards some were heard of 
in Montana and Texas, With very great diffi- 
culty, twenty-two buffaloes were taken in an 
expedition which was organised for the purpose, 
and their skins and skeletons, which will now 
fivure in the Museum, are regarded as being of 
almost priceless value. It is not too much to say, 
indeed, that in a few years’ time a buffalo skeleton 
will be almost as rare as an egg of the great auk. 
It is believed that besides the bison, in a few 
years the elk, the moose, the mountain sheep, 
und other animals of the United States will have 
disappeared. 

The Chinese have the eredit of having been 
acquainted with the art of printing many cen- 
turies before the name of Caxton was heard of 3 
but if would seem, according to a correspondent 
of the North Ching Daily News, that in some 
places at least the art is followed in a very 

rimitive fashion. He describes a printing estub- 
ishment which is of a pertable nature ; for the 
custom in the part of the country to which he 
alludes is to hire the printers, who bring their 
type and various appliances with thei, and set 
up a workshop on any spot required. The 
Chinese compositor stands in front of a block of 
hard wood, which is hollowed ont into grooves 
about an inch in depth, The bottom of these 
grooves is filled with cormmon stiff clay, and the 
various types, which are cut in square blocks of 
wood, are stuck into this clay until the block or 
frame is filled. The compositor then presses a 
flat board upon the top of the types, so as to give 
the characters a plane ‘surface. He then brushes 
over their face with printing-ink, and presscs 
paper upon them to yet an impression. This he 
carefully scans; and if any of the types have 
been pressed out of position, he carefully adjusts 
them with a pair of pincers, which also serves as 
a tool for handling the types and pans them in 

sition. It is said that this method of printing 
has been handed down from pecneration to genera- 
tion for more than six hundred years. 

‘A Years Insect Hunting at Gibraltar’ is the 
title of a very interesting article contributed to 
the Lntomologist’s Magazine by Mr J. J. Walker, 
one of the officers of Her Majesty’s gunboat 
Grappler. Mr Walker tella us that the insects 
which swarm about the Rock exhibit a great 
many different species. LButterflics may be found 
there all the year round. He has found nine hun- 
dred species of beetles, and is continually adding 
to their number. But besides the purely entomo- 
logical interest uttached to this account, we gain 
from Mr Walkers paper much concerning the 
botanical, geological, and other features of the 
Rock of Gibraltar. The Barbary ape is found 
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renee. form part of what was once the arch- 
These apes, being protected, increase rapidly in ; bishop’s palace—the very place from which Becket 
numbers, and are very bold in their depredations went on his last journey to the cathedral. The 
among the gardens during the fruit season. skeleton was laid out carefully and reverently in 
the drawing-room, the body covered with a silken 
cloth, and the skull fixed upon moistened clay 
and enveloped in a damp cloth. These coverings 
being removed, the skeleton, which is practically 
entire, proved that the body must have been 
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there in a Wild state, and nowhere else in Europe. 
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AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY. 
BHUPPOSED REMAINS OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


On the 29th of December 1170, Thomas 4 Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was assassinated by 
four English knights, in revenge for the insults 


that of a man of just about six feet in height, 
with powerful limbs and strong frame. The 
skull showed that the owner had possessed a 


| 
| 
which, in their opinion, he had heaped upon their! large mouth, of most determined character; a 
sovercign lord, King Henry II. The archbishop’s | forehead somewhat low, but remarkably broad, 
body was hastily entombed, and buried in the | and with prominent temples ; the marks of the 


crypt of the cathedral, whence it was sume years | indentation of some sharp weapon upon the skull 
alter removed to the gorgeous shrine which was; being plainly visible just above the left eye— 


erected for its reception. In the month of Auguet | 
1539, that shrine was destroyed by the emissaries | 
of King Henry VIII. ; the archbishop’s coffin was 
tuken out of its resting-place, aml the remains 
were ordered to be burnt. Some historians tell | 
ua that the order was carried out; others, m 
legs deserving our credit, assert that the bones 
which were burnt were not those of Becket, whose 
remains had been carried away by night, and 
remained undiscovered. Which account are we 
to look upon as the true one t 

After the lapse of three and a half centuries, 
some light has been thrown upon the answer t 
this question by the interesting and unexpected 
discovery which was made in the crypt of th 
eathedral a few weeks wines. Under the diree- 
tion of three gentlemen well known in the neigh- 
bourhood for their interest in antiquarian matters, 
Canon Scott Robertson, Canon Routledge, and Mr 
Austin, excavations were being made in the crypt 
with a view to the discovery of any. existing | 
remains of the foundations of the building which 
preceded the ereetion of the cathedral in’ its | 
present condition, While doing so, the thought | 
suggested itself that it might be possible to find 
out the exact spot where the coflin of the martyred 
archbishop was placed before its transference to 
the famous shrine, The searchers were more 
than rewarded! for their trouble by finding a 
stone case, not made in the form of an ordinary 
coffin, but apparently made to do duty for a 
coffin in some sudden emergency. In the lower 
part of this case no bones were found ; but in 
the upper put there were the entire remains 
of a human skeleton-that of a tall powerful 
man; the bones all carefully placed together in 
such fashion as to show that the body had not 
been primarily buricd in its present receptacle, 
but that the bones had been fiarriedly and yet 
reverently collected together from elsewhere and | 


ago? Who shall say ? 
“was an unexpeeted one, and as interesting as it 
, was unex 


thus suggesting immediately that the deceased 
had been attacked in the very manner in which 
we all know that Becket met his death. Strange, 


.if the remains be actually those of the murdered 


archbishop, that they should rest once again, before 


‘their reinterment for ever, in a room in the very 


building in which he slept on the night before he 


met his death seven hundred and seventeen years 


ago ! 

The remains have been by this time carefully 
restored to their resting-place in the cathedral ; 
but two or three photographs were taken of 


“them while they ‘lay in state,’ and they were 
“examined by anatomical experts. 


As the writer and his friend left the precincts, 
the thought forcibly occurred : were we actually 
face to face with the dead archbishop of long 
The discovery at least 


pected. 
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AT MIDNIGHT. 

Tux pallid moonlight through the casement drifts 
A seu of silver-breaking spray, that falls 
Shimmering down the darkly-shadowed walls 

And oaken floor, Outside, the nightwind litts 

A rustling branch against the pane: it shifts 
The shadow to and fro, and faintly calls 
In soft sea-tones, learned where the slow foam crawls 

In serpent-wreathéd coils through craggy rifts. 

O crouning west wind, dost thou bear to me 
No greeting from one loved and far away f 

Is there no message in thy whispering 

To me awake, Waiting to hear from thee 

One tender prayer that her dear lips might say 
Ere slumber shadowed her with drowsy wing ? 
Gro. L, Moors. 
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placed in their extemporised resting-place. Were _ the attention of ConrrisuTons to the following notice: 
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‘THE HERMIT LAND 


Unrtit within quite recent times, Corea has been 
‘a sealed book’ to Europeans. Travellers in 
China have occasionally made mention of the 
stern-looking, dignified, and unsmiling Coreans 
who may be seen twice a year in Pekin—members 
of the missions who go there periodically to pay 
tribute to the Emperor of the Sun and to receive 
the almanac for the eurrent year; but no one 
ever scems to get speech with them. Remarkable 
alike in appearance and dress, these representa- 
tives of the Hermit Nation seem to regard all 
foreigners with jealousy and suspicion, and to 
confirm the general impression of the irreconcil- 
able unfriendliness of the Coreans to all outside 
nations, These visitors to Pekin, also, never re- 
sponded to any overtures for trade, and never 
seemed to have any desire for traffic on their own 
part ; yet this disinclination is probably due to 
another cause than dislike of foreigners. In other 
words, it may be because they have nothing to 
offer, and no money with which to buy foreign 
products. From what is now being made known 
with regard to Corea, this at least seems a reason- 
able inference. 

The area of Corea is computed to cover about 
ninety thousand square miles. The population 
has been variously estimated ; but Mr W. R. 
Carles, who was recently vice-consul in Corea,* 
states it to be about ten millions, which is con- 
siderably more than has been usually supposed. 
In physical characteristics, the two coasts of 
Corea present wide differences. That of the east 
has a well-defined line, has almost no islands and 
very few harbours, and has an inappreciable tidal 
flow. But what ports there are on this coast 
remain open all the year, even in the higher 
latitudes ; and this is the reason why Russia was 
so desirous of possessing Port Lazaret as a naval 
station for her Pacific fleet. The west coast-line, 


* Life in Corca (London: Macmillan), a work upon 
which we draw for most of the information in this 
article, — 
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on the other hand, is much broken up by in- 
numerable islands, closely adjoining the mainland, 
the intervening spaces being large bare tracts of 
mud at low water, for on this side the tide recedes 
a great way. The action of the tide is so violent 
and the channels through the mud so narrow, 
that most of the inlets are available only for 
native boats. There are only some three or four 
accessible harbours on this coast, and the rivers 
which find an outlet there are frozen in the 
winter. The chief rivers flow into the sea on 
the south and west—namely, the Nak-tong, the 
Yong-san, the Keum, and the Han. The Amnok, 
called also the Yalu, is a fino river which divides 
Corea from Manchuria. 

The interior of Corea is described as, in the 
northern part, one mass of mountains down to 
the narrow neck between Gensan on the east and 
the Yellow Sea, the greatest heights being in the 
centre. Below this neck, the mountains follow 
the cast coast-line, with branches running inJand, 
thus dividing the country into a series of valleys 
opening towards the sea. The formation is gener- 
ally igneous, and in the south the hills fall away 
into an almost barren plain. The population is 
most dense in the lowlands, and is frequently 
reduced by famines and pestilence. In 1886 an. 
epidemic of cholera is said to have carried off one 
hundred thousand persons in the district sur- 
rounding the capital. 

- The climate is not a bad one, and the weather 
is usually bright and invigorating. Dut on the 
west coast, fogs are sudden and frequent, owing 
to the great evaporation from the exposed mud- 
tracts. The rainfall is considerable, and the winters 
are very cold, The people have a curious method 
of protecting themselves from the rain: they use 
a sort of overall waterproof coat made of oiled 
paper of a bright yellow colour. These paper 
couts cost only a trifle, and are very serviceable 
so long as they escape a rent ; but when once 
torn, they are not to be mended by stitches. Mr 
Carles says he has seen an inferior kind of water- 


proof garment made out of paper oiled after it |f. 
had been used in the schools, and the wearers [f- 
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of which prestnt to the admiring gaze a choice 
assortment of copy-book texts written in a large 
hand as models cf handwriting. There is some- 
thing rather attractive in the Ken of this twofold 
utilisation. 

It should be mentioned that paper is one of 
the chief exports of Corea to China, the only two 
others of any importance being timber and gin- 
seny. The paper is said to be not only strong 
and impervious to rain, but also excellent for 
(Chinese) writing purposes, and transparent 
enough to be used in houses in lieu of glass 
‘windows. 

Down to about 1873, the Coreans were as 
Ishmaelites among the nations, with their hands 
againat every one, and with all hands against 
them. If they have been savaye in their per- 
secution of the Christians who endeavoured to 
obtain a footing among them, and crucl in the 
murders they have committed, they have also suf- 
fered much at the hands of Chinese and Japanese 
invaders. Im fact, so great has been the havoc 
of the frequent wara, that almost all relics of the 
earlier history of the country have disappeared, 
and it is eaid that hard]y a duzen monuments of 
any antiquity are to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. And yet it is a 
country which claims to have historical records 
covering three thousand years, and from which 
the art of manufacturing porcelain was imported 
into Japan many centuries ago. During all her 
listory, however, Corea consistently denied the 
right of free intercourse between foreigners and 
her own subjecta on her own soil. The first 
departure from this rule was in 1876, shortly after 
the present king came to the throne, when a 
treaty was concluded with Japan which permitted 
the residence of eps at three of the ports, 
alowed the establishment of a Legation at the 
capital, and sanctioned the right of trade between 
the subjects of the two countries under certain 
restrictiuos, ‘The ice thus broken, further pro- 
cress soon followed; and in 1882 treaties were 
negotiated and partly concluded with Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany. A 
revolution which broke out in this year in Corca 
caused a vood deal of alarm amony the foreiyners 
who had hegun to yather in the country ; but it 
was quickly suppressed by the aid of the Chinese, 
Then in 1883 Sir Harry Parkes went on a special 
mission to arrange a new treaty of friendship and 
trade, and if was as a member of this mission 
that Mr Carles gained most of his experience of 
Corea. 

Landing at the port of Chemulpo, night over- 
took the travellers on the road to Soul, the capital, 
and they had to find shelter in the house of a 
Chinese agent residing in a native village. A 
single description will serve to show the character 
of Corean domestic architecture generally : ‘The 
house consisted of several detached dwellings, of 
an architecture half Chinese, half Japanese, each 
in its own courtyard, and generally facing south. 
The best of them was raised a couple of feet above 
the ground, and had an open balcony running 
along its front, somewhat after the fashion of 
a stage at a Chinese country theatre. The wood- 
work was unconcealed by paint or varnish ; and 
the only part which bore any ornament was 


the lower panels of the windows and doors, the 
‘aentres of which were in slight relief, Windows 
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and doors differed but little, each consisting of 
battens of wood, of which the lower half was 
filled in with panels, and the upper with a trellis- 
work covered with Corean paper. The windows 
slid in grooves to either side; and the doors, when 
thrown open or closed, were held in place b 
iron rings passed over knobs of the same miaterial: 
The eaves of the house projected considerably, 
especially at the corners; and the roof was of 
tiles. .. . Furniture there was none; but the 
walls were neatly covered with white paper; and 
there was a general air of comfortable cleanliness 
about the me Each man was furnished with | 
&@ pipe with a brass bowl and mouthpiece, and 
a recd stem nearly three fect long; one or two 
sminall brass spittoons on the floor, and a kerosene 
lamp, betokening the influence of the Chinese 
tenant. The men were all wearing long white 
robes of cotton cloth; but one had taken off his 
conical hat, which was hanging on a peg on the 
wall, and had on only a tight band to keep his 
hair in place. The hair, dragged away from the 
forchead and sides of the fend. was gathered 
together in a knot on the crown in the manner 
said to have been general in China previous to 
the establishment of the present dynasty.’ 

A word as to the curious headgear peculiar to 
the male Coreans, It is cone-shaped, not unlike 
the hat of a Welshwoman cut down, and is fitted 
with a flat circular plate three or four inches 
wide, which forms the brim. Both hat and brim 
are made of a substance perforated like the sides 
of a meat-safe. The hat is black, and is tied 
under the chin by broad black strings. The 
women do not wear this hat, but envelop their 
heads in a green mantle when out of doors—rather 
to conceal their want of beauty, to judge by Mr 
Carles’ opinion of them. They wear loose bagg 
trousers ; and the feet, which are small and 
well shaped, are clad in white socks and 
straw sandals. The men, on the other hand, 
swathe their fect in many folds of cotton 
cloth, and so require enormous shoes of the 
Chinese shape. The people are extremely modest 
both in garb and demeanour. They will not 
divest themselves of clothing in the hot weather, 
as the Japanese do; but they have invented loose 
wicker-frames, which fit closely to the body so 
as to keep the clothes from contact with the 
skin. Tlus is to prevent saturation by perspira- 
tion, and thus to serve as a preventive against 
chills. They are great talkers, and seem to be 
much more fond of goasip and smoking than 
hard work. 

Soul, the capital, is a walled city of some one 
hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The houses are closely packed 
tocether, and the main street runs for about 
three miles from east to west. This street is 
about forty yards wide, and serves as the market- 

lace ; while the side-streets are narrow and very 

irty. The shops and stalls are much more inter- 
esting in themselves than for the wares they 
expose for sale; these, indeed, are commonplace, 
and Corea generally seems poor in ‘curios.’ The 
silke, for which Corea once had a sort of mythical 
reputation, turn out a great disappointment, being 
knotty, r of lustre, and narrow in breadth. 
More artistic are the saddlery wares—leather orna- 
mented with ailver in an attractive manner. 
Pony-back, indeed, seems the only mode of loco- 
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motion for those who would travel distances. 
Sedan-chairs exist, but the Coreans have not 
learned to carry them, or indeed any burdens, 
with the deftness and labour-saving skill which 
seem to come natural to the Chinese. The life 
and movement of the streets, however, are full of 
endless interest, of quaint objects, and variety of 
colour. The officials are remarkable for the gor- 
geousness of their apparel, and the long robes 
of ordinary persons give a furnished appearance 
to the general picture. 

The king has two palaces in Soul, and Euro- 

sans have now free access to the grounds, which 
in the case of one of them are nearly a mile 
square, and spread up the slope of a hill prettily 
wooded with firs. The country round Soul is 
broken up into rice-fields wherever water is avail- 
able; and where not, cotton, maize, millet, and 
beans are cultivated for local consumption. There 
is not the most rudimentary idea of sanitation 
either in the provincial towns or in the capital ; 
and the marks of smallpox are almost everywhere 
to be seen. 

Corea is divided into eight provinces, and Mr 
Carles made a tour through about half of them— 
those, namely, of the northern portion of the king- 
dom, and right up to the Manchurian frontier. 
His object was to see the condition of the country 
and its capabilitics for trade. Instead of hostility, 
he everywhere experienced the greatest friendli- 
ness and hioupitality: for which no doubt the 
credentials he bore from the court were largely 
to be thanked; but he found the people poor 
and unenterprising, and, in more places than one, 
approaching the verge of starvation. 

At times, on the country roads, curious figures 
were seen. Planted on both sides of the way 
would be wooden posts, on one face of which is 
carved a rude representation of a human face 
with very prominent teeth, The teeth and cheeks 
are coloured, and the whole effect sufficiently 
fiendish. These figures are called syon-sal-mak-2, 
and are intended to frighten away evil spirits 
from the roads and the villages. ‘The milcposts 
are also often similarly decorated. 

This practice seems to show a belief in spirits 
somewhat analogous to that of the Chinese ; and in 
fact Buddhism prevailed in Corea in ancient days, 
although it has been under repression since the 
present dynasty came into power. Buddhist re- 
mains are frequently to be seen; and Mr Carles 
describes two colossal stone figures, cut out of the 
boulders in situ, which he saw on his journey. 
The figures are half-length, and one wears a round 
cap, and the other a square cap, of stone. They 
are supposed to represent the male and female 
aspects of nature, and are, with other figures of 
the same kind, called by the Coreans miriok, 
which seems to be the equivalent of the Chinese 
mi-lé, or Buddha. but the Coreans apply the 
same word to all statues, and even to natural rock 
formations resembling human figures. There is a 
very large miriok at Un-jin which is said to be 
sixty-four feet high, and concerning which the 
following legend is current. Long ago, a country- 
woman was gathering firewood on the hillside, 
when a high pinnacle of rock suddenly sprang up 
through the ground. She reported the occurrence 
to the governor of the province, who in turn 
Teported it. to the capital There it was decided 
that the rock was designed to furnish a statue of 
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Buddha, and the government ordered one to be 
cut, which was done accordingly. . 

It has been remarked that there are evidences 
of fetich-worship about most Corean villages ; and 
the care with which snakes are avoided rather 
than attacked scems to suggest a survival of 
serpent-worship. But, indeed, there is a good 
deal of light yet wanted on the subject of Corean 
religion and folk-lore. 

The pugnaciousness of the Coreans has long 
been traditional, and probably not without reason. 
At anyrate, in the important northern town of 
Phying-yang, stone-throwing seems to be cul- 
tivated as a fine art; and at certain seasons of the 
year, leave is given for a general fight among 
the inhabitants, when town-folk and country-folk 
engage in a war of stones for three days. Some- 
times a man is killed, but the event is then 
regarded as a holiday accident, and no notice is 
taken of it by the authorities. 

In the villages there is a species of self-covern- 
ment which is interesting, ‘Che village elders are 
divided into three classes: the ftsun-eu and the 
tjoa-shang—who are chosen by the villagers—and 
the sa-im, who are appointed by the magistrate 
of the district. To the tson-cw belong the setile- 
ment of all minor disputes among the villagers, 
and the keeping of account of the land-tax, due 
from every house. To the tjoa-shang belong the 
duties of looking after the roads and bridves, and 
of reporting the births and deaths to the se-im. 
The sa-im keep the register of the population, 
and deposit a copy of it with the magistrate. 
There is a school, as we gather, in every village 
of importance ; and about ten per cent. of the 
people can write Chinese, whieh is regarded as 
the only language worth learning. 

Corea has some reputation for minerals, and 
Europeans have been diligently prospecting for 
gold and silver and lead, but not apparently with 
much success as yet. Copper-mining has been 
carried on to some extent by the Coreans. The 
trade of the country is small and of a retail 
character. We have alrealy named the chief 
exports, and there does not seem much else to be 
obtained ut present. At the same time, Coren is 
capable of producing many things if the inhabit- 
ants had only some of the energy and pcersever- 
ance of their neighbours to the north, in Man- 
churia. Mr Carles does not have much opinion of 
the commercial prospects. At first, when foreigners 
began to come, beans were suddenly discovered. to 
be a marketable commodity, and they were brought 
forward with zcal, measured, and put into bags. 
By-and-by the people tired of that, and found that 
foreigners oll also buy bones. Bones then 
became the object of spasmodic attention, and a 
good trade was done in them, until zeal again 
slackened. And so on with other commodities. 

Ginseng, which is exported to China, is a 

overnment, or rather a royal, monopoly. The 

ing grants licenses to certain farmers to eulti- 
vate the root, and derives about one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year from the industry, 
auch as it is, Ginseng is believed by the Chinese 
to have the recuperative virtues which used to be 
ascribed in Europe to the mandrake, and the roots 
are worth their weight in silver in China. The 
plant, which grows slowly, is raised from seeds 
that are sown in March. In the first or second 
year, the ginseng plant is only two or three inches 
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high, and haa only two leaves. It is traneplanted 
frequently during this period. In the fourth 
year the aterm is about six inches high; and in 
the fifth year a strong healthy plant has reached 
agree theugh it is more usnal not to take it 
up until it has reached the sixth season. 

In conclusion, it would scem that now, when 
‘the Hermit Land’ is at length opened up to Euro- 
peans, its reputed wealth has disappeared. Even 
the Japanese find it impossible to thrive on Corean 
trale as it existe at present; but there may be 
better days aheal, One cannot expect much 
vigour in a nation which has wilfully shut itself 
up from the rest of the world for three thousand 
years, 


THIS MORTAL COTL. 
Hy Grant Anion, Avraon or ‘Is Aro Syanes,’ ere. 
CHAPTER AVIL-—FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


Av Whitestrand itsclf, that same afternoon, Hugh 
Massinger wat in his own little parlour at the 
village inn, feverish and eager, as ie had always 
been since that terrible night when ‘Elsie was 
drowned,’ as he firmly believed without doubt or 
queation ; and in the bar across the passage, a 
couple of new-comers, rough waterside characters, 
were talking loudly i the seafaring tongue about 
nome miutter of their own over a pint of beer and 
a pipe of tobacco, Hugh tried in vain for many 
minntes to interest himself in the concluding 
verses of his Jrath of Alerte—anything for an 
escape from this gnawing remorse—but his Hip- 
pocrene was dry, lis Peyasus refused to budge a 
feather: he could find uo rhymes and grind eut 
no sentiments ; tall, angry with himself at last for 
his own unproductivenesa, he Jeant back in_ his 
ehair with profound annoyance and listened list- 
lossly to the strange disjointed echoes of gossip 
that came to him in fraginents through the halt- 
open door from the adjoining taproom. To his 
Immense surprise, the talk was not now of top. 
saila or of apinnakers : conversation seemed to 
have taken itary turn ; he caught more than 
onee through a haze of words the unexpected 
name of Charles Dickens. 

The oddity of its vecurrence in such company 
made him prick wp his cars. He strained his 
heariny to catch the context. 

‘Yes,’ the voice drawled ont in a low London 
accent tinged with the peculiar Wapping dialect ; 
‘T read that there rae Gur Mutual Friend, I 
think ’e calla it. A pal o’ mine, ’e said to me 
right out at the time, © Bill,” savs ’c, “that there 
Dickens ’ave took a leat out 0’ your book,” says ’e ; 
‘“e've been a-takin’ of you off: ’e’ve showed 
you up in print, ’e ’ave, under the halias of Rogue 
Rider’ood,” says ’e; “an’ you'd ouchter read it, il 
it was for nothin’ on earth but fer the sake o’ the 
likeness.”—--“ 1s that so?” says I, never thinkin’ ’e 
meant it, as the sayin’ is, “It is.” says ‘e; ‘an’ 
you've got to look into it’—Well, I got a’old o 
the book, an’ I read it right through on ’is recom- 
mendation : leastways, my missus she read it out 
lond to me: she’ve ‘ada eddication, my missus 
‘ave: an’ it’s a pack o’ rot, that’s wot 1 calls it 
There ain't no kind o’ sense in it, to my thinkin’’ 
 £The cap don’t fit you, then, says you,’ the 
. other voice retorted with a gurgle of tobacco. VE 
“sein’t drawn you so a8 a. man could recognise you.’ 
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‘Recognise me! Well, recognisin’ ain’t in it, 
dye see. Wot ’e says is just a lot o’ rubbish. 
This ’ere Rogue Rider’ood, accordin’ to the story, 
‘e’d used to row about Lime’ouse Reach, a- 
searchin’ for bodies,’ 

‘A-searchin’ for bodies!’ the second man re- 
peated with an incredulous whiff. ‘Wy, wot the 
dooce did ’e want to go an’ do that for ?’ 

‘Well, that’s just where it is, don't you see? 
"FE done it for a liveli’ood. A livelicod, says I, 
wen my missus reads that part out to me; wot 
livelYood could a beggar make out o’ bodies, says 
I¢ °Tain’t as though a body was worth anything 
nowadays, viewed as a body, says I, argumenta- 
tive-like. A man as knowed anything about the 
riverside wouldn't never ’a gone writin’ such 
rubbish as that, an’ in a printed book, too, as ’ad 
ought to be wrote careful an’ ackerate. It’s my 
opinion, says I, as this ’ere Dickens is a over- 
rated man. A body nowadays, wether it’s a 
drownded body or a natral body, ain’t worth 
nothing, not the clothes it stands up in, viewed 
ag a body. Times was wen a body was always 
acshally a body, an’ worth savin’ for itself, afore 
the ’Natomy Ack. But wot’s it worth now? 
Wy, ’arf a crown for landin’ it, paid by the 
parish, if it’s landed in Essex, or five bob if you 
tow it over Surrey side o’ the river. Not but 
wot I grant you there’s bodies an’ bodies. If a 
nob drowns hisself, wy, then, o’ course there’s 
sometimes as much as fifty pound, or might be a 
undred, set upon the body. ’Is friends is glad to 
get the corpse back, an’ ’ave it buried reg lar in 
the family churchyard. A> reward’s offered free 
enough for a nob, Ll don’t deny it. But ’ow many 
nobs goes an’ drowns theirselves in a season, 
@ you suppose : an’ ’oo as knowed anything about 
the river would go a-looking for nobs in Lime- 
‘ouse Reach or way down Bermondsey way ? 

‘Stands to reason they wouldn't, Bill,’ the 
other voice answered with a quiet chuckle. 

‘O’ course it stands to reason, Dill replied with 
an emphatic expletive. ‘Wen a nob drowns his- 
self, ‘e don’t go an’ throw hisself off Londen 
Bridge ; no, nor off Blackfriars neither, you 
warrant you. ’7E don't go an’ put hisself out 
aforeband for nothin’ like that, takin’ a ‘bus into 
the City, as you may say, out o' pure foolishness. 
"Sh just claps ‘is “at on ‘is ‘ead an’ strolls down 
to Wes’minster Bridge, as it maybe ’ere, or to 
Chariw Cross or Waterloo—a lot of ’em goes over 
Waterloo, perlice or no perlice ; an’ ’e jumps in 
close an’ ‘andy by ’is own door, in the manner o’ 
speakin’, an’ is done with it immejately.—DBut 
wot’s the use o’ lookin’ for ’im after that, below 
bridge, away down at Lime’ouse? Anybody as 
knows the river knows well as a body startin’ 
from Waterloo, or maybe from Wes’minster, don’t 
go down to Lime'ouse, ebb or flow, nor nothin’ 
like it. It gets into the whirlpool off Saun- 
ders's Wharf, an’ ketches the back-current, an’ 
turns round an’ round till it’s throwed up by the 
tide, as you may say, upward, on the mud at 
Millbank, or by Lambeth Stangate. So there 
ain’t no liveli’ood to be made any’ow by picking 
up bodies down about Lime’ouse ; an’ it’s always 
been my opinion ever since then that that there 
Dickens is a very much overrated person.’ 

‘There ain’t no doubt about it? the other 
answered. ‘If ’e said that, there can’t be no 
doubt at all aboutit? | co ge 
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ane GALLOWS TREE ON 


To Hugh Massinger, sitting apart in his own 
room, these strange scraps of an alien conversation 
had just then a ghastly and horrible fascination. 
These men were accustomed, then, to drowned 
corpses! They were connoisseurs in drowning. 
They knew the ways of bodies like regular 
experts. He listened, spellbound, to catch their 
next sentences. There was a short pause, during 
which—as he judged by the way they breathed— 
each took a long pull at the pewter muy, and then 
the last speaker began again. ‘You’d oughter 
know,’ he murmured musingly, ‘for I s’pose there 
ain’t any man on the river anywheres as ’as ’ad to 
do with as many bodies as you ’ave.’ 

‘That’s so!’ the first person assented emphati- 
cally. ‘Thirty year I’ve served the Trinity 
‘ouse, rain or shine, an’ you don’t provision light- 
ships that long without learnin’ a thing or two 
on the way about bodies. The current carries 
’em all one way round. A body as starts on its 
journey at Wes’minster, as it may be ’ere, gocs 
ashore at Millbank. <A body as begins at London 
Bridge, comes out, as reg’lar as clockwork, on the 
furrer end o the Isle o’ Dogs.—It’s just the same 
along this ’ere east coast ’ere. I picked up that 
gal I’ve come about to-day on the north side o’ 
the Orfordness Light, by the back o’ the Trinity 
groyne or thereaboute. A body as comes up on 
the north side of Orfordness ’as always drifted 
down from the nor’-westard. So it stands to 
reason this ’ere gal I’ve got lying up there must 
‘a. come With the ebb from Walberswick or Alde- 
burgh, or maybe Whitestrand: there ain’t no 
other way out of it any’ow. Well, they told me 
at Walberswick there was a young lady a-inissin’ 
over ’ere at Whitestrand—a young lady froin the 
"Alla lady o’ property, seeming—and as there 
might be money on it, or again there mightn’t, 
wy I come up ‘ere o’ course to make all proper 
ing uirics.’ 

Tugh Massinger’s heart gave a terrible bound. 
© heavens! that things should have come to this 
pass, That wretch had found Elsie’s body ! 

In what a tangled maze ef impossibilities had 
he enmeshed himself for ever by that one false 
step of the forged letter. This wretch had found 
Elsie’s body—the body that he loved with all his 
soul—and he could neither claim it himself nor 
look upon it, bury it nor show the faintest interest 
in it, without involving his case still further in 
endless complications, and rousing suspicions of 
fatal import against his own character. 

He waited breathless for the next sentence. 
The second speaker went on once more. ‘And it 
don’t fit?’ he suggested, inquiringly. 

‘Nou; it don’t fit, drat it,’ the man called Biil 
answered in an impatient tone. ‘She ain't 
drowned at all, the young lady as is missing at 
the ’All. They've ‘ad letters an’ telegrams from 
’er, dated later nor the day I found ’er. I’ve 
’anded over the body to the county perlice ; it’s 
in the mortuary at the Low Light; an’ I shan’t 
’ave no more nor ‘arf a crown from the parish 
after all for all my trouble. Suffolk and Essex 
is half-a-crown counties; Surrey’s more liberal : 
it goes to five bob on ’em. y, I’m more’n 
eight shillin’s out o’' pocket by that there gal 
already, wot with loss of time an’ travellin’ 
il an’ that. Next time I catches a body 
unbeknown knockin’ about permiscuous on a lee- 
shore, with the tide runnin’, an’ the breakers 
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poundin’ it on its face on the shingle, they may 
whistle for it theirselves, that’s wo? they may 
do; 1 ain't agein’ to trouble iny ‘ead about it 
Make a liveli’ood out of it, indeed! Wy, it’s all 
rubbish, that’s wot it is. It’s my opinion that 
that there Dickens was a very much overrated 
person,’ , 

ITugh Massinger rose slowly, like one stunned, 
walked across the room, as in a dream, to the 
door, closed it noiselessly, for he could contain 
himself no longer, and then, burying his face 
silently in his arms, cried to himself a long and 
bitter cry, the tears following one another hot and 
fast down his burning cheeks, while his throat 
was choked by «a rising ball that seemed to check 
his breath and impede the utterance of his stifled 
sobs, Elsie was dead, dead for him as if he had 
actually seen her drowned body cast up, unknown, 
as the man so hideously and graphically described 
it in his callous brutality, upon the Jong spit of 
the Orfordness lighthouse. He didn’t for one 
moment doubt that it was she indeed whom the 
fellow had found and placed in the mortuary. 
His own lic reacted fatally against himself. He 
had put others on a false track, and now the false 
track misled his own spirit. Vrom that day forth, 
Elsie was indeed dead, dead, dead for him. Alive 
in reality, and for all else save him, she was dead 
for him as though he had seen her buried. And 
yet, most terrible irony of all, he must still pre- 
tend before alk the world strenmously and cease- 
lessly to believe ler living. Jie must never in 
a single forgetful moment display his grief and 
remorse for the past; his sorrow for the loss of 
the one woman he had realy loved—-and basely 
betrayed ; his profound affection for her now she 
was gone and le to him for ever. THe dare not 
even inquire—for the present at least—where she 
would be laid, or what would be done with her 
voor dishonoured and neglected corpse. It must 
ie buried, unheeded, in a pauper’s nameless grave, 
by creatures as base and cruel as the one who had 
discovered it tossing on the shore, and regarded it 
only asa lucky find to make hall-a-crown out of. 
Iluzh’s inmost soul was revolted at the thought 
And yet And yet, even so, he was not 
man enough to go boldly down to Orfordness and 
claim and rescue that sacred corpse, as he truly 
and firmly believed it to be, of Elsie Challoner’s. 
He meant still in his craven soul to stand well 
with the world, and to crown his perfidy by 
marrying Winifred. 








GALLOWS TREE ON HAMPSTEAD 
HEATII. 


AN ancient elm stands on the verge of Ilampstead 
Heath, over against the gardens of Wildwood, at 
the side of Heath Hill Road. When stripped of 
its leaves, the gnarled trunk and rugged limbs 
stand out in bold relief against the sky, the 
outline being filled in with a delicate rae 
of twigs. Here and there a broken branch te 

of the ravages wrought by wind and weather. 
One stunted bough which stretches out over the 
pathway, and must once have hung over the 
road, has been blasted by lightning. The lower 
branches, too, have been roughly hacked with axe 
and saw, for they still show the scars which time 
has but rudely healed. Yet the elm is vigorous 
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in its old age; and in summer-time its spreading 
foliave throws a welcome shade over the low 
wouden seat which has been put up beneath it. 
And every autumn its ylories glow undimmed 
when the sun lights up the blended hues of its 
golden leaves, casting ever-shifting shadows, which 
m turn create a thousaml tints. This is the 
Gallows Tree. 

It is not perhaps so old as the Chequer Elm, 
which feeor dius to local tradition was planted 
in the days of Stephen; nor, probably, as the 
famous Chipstead Iklm, under which it is said 
the Kentish rusties held their annual fairs during 
the Wars of the Roses; nor yet as the Crawley 
Elin, within whose hollowed trunk Druids may 
have found a retreat. But although it cannot 
claim so great an antiquity as these silvan mon- 
archs, the Hampstead lm is eld) enough for 
the legends which cluster round it to be them- 
selves forgotten, Few, certainly, of the hundreds 
of couples who rest beneath it on summer evenings, 
or of the thousands who pass under it on their 
way to North End or the West Heath, even think 
of its associations, Dut it is only for the few that 
vld-time memories have a living voice. 

It is, for instance, already almost forgotten that 
Addison and his friends used at times to spend 
their summer evenings in the gardens of the ull 
and Bush, There is now nothing to show that 
Dr Mark Akenside ved and practised, after a 
fashion, at North End. It is scarcely remem- 
bered, even by art critics, that Linnell struggled 
against poverty and neglect in a little farmhouse 
which stoed on the northern edge of the heath. 
Vhere ig little to recall the facet that Lord Chatham 
slits that terrible twelvemonth in which he 
abandoned himself to his infirmities, at Wild- 
wood ; and the remembrance of the all-powerful 
minister gloomily sitting at. the little oriel window 
and yazinw away over North nd across the green 
fields of Heath Farm and the trees of Bishop's 
Wood, while the destinies of the nation were 
trembling in the balance, is largely lost upon 
the crowds of holiday-makers who pass the Holly 
Bush and stroll through Wildwood Grove towards 
the Spaniards’ Road, or saunter up Heath Hill 
Road to Jack Straw’s Castle. And you may inter- 
view all the oldest’ inhabitants in vain as to 
the origin of the weird name which still belongs 
to this ancient elm. 

some gearrulous old woman, perchance, may 
recount, upon persuasion, a mysterious story 
about Lord Chatham and Wildwood, which makes 
out that the tree is in some way or other con- 
nected with the death of that eminent minister. 
Indeed it would not be surprising if the intel- 
ligent foretymer had appropriated the notion, 
and now that English history is being rewritten 
at Paris, we may yet have some such version of 
the fate of the great Pitt Nor is it surprising 
that mystery should surround Lord Chatham's 
sojourn ut Hampstead, that some echoes of the 
suspense through which the country then passed 
should have come down to our own times, The 
house has been considerably enlarged since then— 
it has been raised another atory—but the room in 
which Lord Chatham chiefly lived is still pre- 
served ; and the double-doored aperture through 
which ‘the unfortunate statesman communicated 
‘with his servants is, or was very recently, still to 
be seen. The story has often been told; but 
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it is unsatisfactory in some of ite detaila. Here 
Lord Chatham, it is said, lived in utter seclusion. 
Even his meals, we are told, were placed in the 
little cupboard, and the outer door being shut, a 
signal wos given when they were ready. Now 
we know that while at Hampstead, Lord Chatham 
drove frequently about the heath; and since 
he went there for the sake of that dry and bracing 
air, which still, in spite of the inundation of 
bricks and mortar, cakes the northern heights of 
London famous not only as a suburb but as a 
health resort, it seems to follow as a matter of 
course that he would walk at times on the less- 
frequented paths, many of which were then as 
secluded as the most ardent recluse could desire. 

It is casy to conjure up the lovely isolation 
of the httle stragcling village. Hampstead was 
in 1768 ‘far from the madding crowd,’ The fame 
of the Wells, which had been at its zenith during 
the first half of the century, was now on the 
decline, so that it was no longer one of the 
most dissipated watering-places in the kingdom ; 
and the coffee-rooms, dancing-rooms, rafiling-shops, 
bowling-greens, which had sprung up with the 
Wells, were now alinost deserted. The fashion- 
able throng, indeed, at this time seldom went 
farther than Belsize House, still in the height of 
its reputation as a place of amusement, in spite 
of the rivalry of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, of which 
it was the prototype. It was a few years later 
than this that four hundred coaches of the 
nobility and gentry came to Belsize on one occa- 
sion to sce a wild-deer hunted and killed in the 
Park. Put for the fairs, which were held on the 
Lower Flask Tavern Walk, and the races, which 
were run on the Kast Heath, and for the holiday- 
makers, who could never have been very nume- 
rous, since the population of London was then less 
than eivht handed thousand, much of the common 
must have been delightfully rural and deserted. 
Tt is, too, certain that Lord Chatham would walk 
in the gardens of Wildwood, where he would 
be free from the observation of the curious ; but, 
beyond the possibility that he may have sat under 
its branches, there is no foundation for the fabled 
connection between Lord Chatham and the Gallows 
Tree. 

Another legend, more shadowy still, is the only 
authority for the rumour that a murder was com- 
mitted in the garden of Wildwood, and that the 
murderer expiated his crime on this convenient 
gibbet. This is still a favourite after-dinner 
anecdote at Hampstead, and its recital commonly 
gains an adventitious interest ty whispered sug- 
gestions that the garden is still haunted by the 
shrieking spectre of the victim. There is, it is 
true, a story extant that in a summer-house here 
a butler once upon a time killed a confiding cook. 
This is, however, probably apocryphal. The names 
of the murderer and the victim have not been 

reserved. It is not even known why or how the 
Feed was done, so that its authenticity may well 
be doubted. 

A genuine murder was, however, committed at 
Fortune Green, near West End, where gypsies 
still do congregate in tents and caravans, and 
lend a penaral “gi of rural vagabondism to the 
surroundings of Hampstead Cemetery. Here one 
Thomas Cowley was foully done to death. The 
crime was beheved to have been committed by 
Martha Bradley, a gypsy, and ‘other persons 
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unknown.’ Martha Bradley was put upon her 
trial; but the prosecution broke down for want 
of evidence, and instead of being hanged upon 
the Gallows Tree, the prisoner left the court 
‘without a stain upon her character.’ This seems 
to be a natural inference from the fact that she 
spent her old age in the almshouses, which were 
still so characteristic a feature of the Vale of 
Health when Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, and Haydon 
used to meet there in the house of Leigh Hunt. 
It is said that the old woman was in the habit of 
muttering to herself the details of the dark deed ; 
while in the silent watches of the night she 
was overheard by her neighbours moaning and 
crying for mercy and pardon. The story, if true, 
shows that, in spite of the fitness of things, there 
is no link between Martha Bradley and the 
Hampstead Elm. 

But it is not surprising that the true and 
veracious history of the ill-omened genius loci 
should have been forgotten; for we must go 
back for it for more than two hundred years. 
There is a rare and curious quarto tract, dated 
1674, and called on the title-page, ‘Jackson’s 
Recantation, or the Life and Death of the 
Notorius Highwayman now hanging in chains 
at Hampstead, delivered to a friend a little 
before exccution; wherein is truly discovered 
the whole mystery of that Wicked and Fatal 
Profession of Padding in the Road.’ It is not 
a vulgar confession, for Jackson says little or 
nothing as to the crime for which he was con- 
demned ; but an autobiographical sketch, and 
therefore an early example of our now fashion- 
able criminal literature. It has the true prison 
ring common to these productions in every age ; 
and although it is owing to the enterprise of Mr 
Samuel Swinfincks that it saw the light, there 
is a vratsemblance about it which seems to dis- 
tinguish it from the concocted catchpennics 
commonly sold at Tyburn, in much the same 
way as their modern counterparts are now 
hawked in the Strand. An affectation of can- 
dour, a simulation of sincerity, a veneer of 
penitence, are as marked traits of Jackson’s 
*Recantation’ as of the revelations of many 
modern felons. In the guise of advice to the 
public, he contrives to give his brethren of the 
road many excellent hints as to the best and 
satest method of carrying on their profession. 
Any one who is robbed on the highway, for 
instance, is advised, instead of scouring the 
country, to go to Holborn Bars, St James's 
Street Westminster, Bankside Southwark, Lam- 
beth, or Foxhall, in search both of thieves and 

roperty ; and the advice is so far sound that 
if is equally useful for footpads and passengers. 
To lie perdu in London town until the hue and 
ery is over has always been the favourite dodge 
of persons ‘wanted.’ The tract is, moreover, 
really useful, as throwing a vivid side-light upon 
the seamy side of life in London in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Even Ned Ward 
is not more graphic. 

Early in his career, Jackson, who was born of 
“poor but honest parents,’ is reduced to the lowest 
ebb, when the lucky find, in the gutter, of a purse 
containing fifty guineas sets him on his legs again. 
He sete up as a man about town, and for a time 
makes a satisfactory livelihood as a sharper and 


blackleg. In his own expressive language, he | 
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‘nicks the nicker’ very much to hfs satisfaction. 
But London becoming too hot to -hold him, Jackson 
was easily persuaded by one of his pals to take 
to the road, then the recognised resource of any 
one who was ‘down on his luck” His career was 
near coming to a sudden end, for he was caught 
after robbing a coach near Barnet. Fortunately 
for him, however, the prosecutor proved amenable 
to bribery, agreeing not to bring any evidence 
against him if he restored the property! 

In company with three others, he next ‘infested’ 
the Marlborough Downs, where he drove a brisk 
trade. Putting up at the various inns, where, 
according to his account, hichwaymen were always 
welcome, they picked up plenty of information as 
to the movements of travellers, whom they robbed 
so systematically, that the band soon made them- 
selves a terror to the whole neighbourhood. 

It is curious to find in this old tract a version 
of the oft-told tale of how the attorney was 
overreached by the highwayman, and it is quite 
able that this is the original, which has 

een stolen by later highwaymen, story-tellers, 

and other dishonest persons. Thomas Jackson’s 
account is at anyrate very circumstantial. Chance- 
ing to meet at one of the inns an attorney going 
to London, he got into conversation with him, 
and, according to his custom, turned the talk 
upon the robberies which had recently been 
committed in the neishbourhood. The lawyer 
fell into the trap, and, with an assurance not 
uncommon in his profession, boasted of the im- 
munity from robbery which he enjoyed owing 
to certain precautions of his own devising. No 
footpads, he asseverated, would rob him. Jackson 
expressing incredulity, the attorney, in order to 
justify is boast, showed him his saddle, in 
which he had concealed one hundred and fifty 
pounds in gold. Jackson at onee gave his friends 
the hint; and the confiding lawyer was ‘stopped’ 
when he had gone a few miles on his way to 
London, He cheerfully gave up the loose cash 
which he had upon his person; but when the 
highwaymen cut open his saddle, he loudly pro- 
claimed his conviction that they were in league 
with the Evil One. 

There is another story which is probably true, 
because, so far as it goes, it does not redound to 
Jackson’s professional credit. A seaman who had 
just landed after a long voyage and was on his 
way home alone with his pay (sixty-five pounds) 
upon him, although he had been warned that the 
highwaymen were out, was speedily ear for 
his temerity by Jackson, who relieved him of his 
money. Hereupon, the sailor declared that he 
was destitute and desperate, an) offered to throw 
in his lot with the gang. In some way or other 
he succeeded in convincing them of the sincerity 
of his resolution, for, after a while, he was told 
off to accompany Jackson, who had charge of the 
money. But no sooner had the two got well 
away from the rest, than the sailor pulled out a 

istol, and, in true highwayman fashion, demanded 
ee money or his life. With a very bad 
grace Jackson gave up the money ; and his chagrin 
was not unnaturally increased when the seaman 
made him exchange horses, the one a picked 
animal, the other a wretched screw, 

As to the details of the crime for which he 
was convicted, he says nothing. All that is now 
known is, that when on the road near North End 
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he murdered: and robbed Henry Miller. The 
offence was brought home to him, and he was 
condemned to death. There were then two elm- 
trees on Hampstead Heath, near North End, of 
which only one still lives, and it was betwixt the 
two that the vibbet was erected on which Jackson 
was hanged, and, after the unpleasant if morally 
wholesome fashion of the time, hung in chains. 
The port of the gibbet was afterwards used as a 
mantel-tree over the fireplace in the kitchen of 
Jack Straw’s Castle. It is the surviving trce 
which is still known by the name of the Gallows 
Tree, although the episode from which it is derived 
has Jong since been (raul. 

Hampstead Heath has always figured largely in 
the chronicles of highway robbers and robberies. 
Thomas Jackson’s reputation was obscured by the 
notoriety of his well-known contemporary, Claude 
Duval, who was hanged in 1669, and afterwards 
eanunised by the mob, There are few more 
curious illustrations of the times than the spece- 
tacle of the body of the notorious French high- 
wayman lying in state at a tavern in St Giles’s, 
and being afterwards buried in state in the 
middle aisle of St Paul's, Covent Garden, And 
many of Duvul’s ‘deeds of daring,’ as they are 
uniformly described in the books, were committed 
on the highway near Hampstead and Highgate, for 
Hornsey Lane was that ruftian’s favourite haunt. 
There ia, too, a tradition that Dick Turpin, in 
the next century, lived at Hampstead ; but this 
is without authority. Turpin’s Hees rendezvous 
was in Ilackney Marshes In 1737, it is true, 
after he had shot one of his pursuers, near Epping 
Forest, he came to Islington, and for a time drove 
a thriving business in the back lanes of Holloway 
and Hampstead. ‘The numbers of rich and fashion- 
able people who frequented Belsize House when 
it was at the height of its popularity, as a matter 
of course attracted crowds of footpads to the roads 
by which it was reached. ‘Twelve stout fellows 
completely armed,’ it was announced in the adver- 
tisements of entertainments, regularly patrolled 
the London Road; and the number was soon 
afterwards increased to thirty. In fact, Hamp- 
steal was a rival of Hounslow Heath for high- 
way robberies up to the beginning of the present 
century. 

It is almost impossible for us to realise the 
terrorism under which our ancestors lived so long ; 
and it aeems incredible, in view of the robberies 
committed in Leongon and the suburbs almost 
daily for nearly two centuries, that some system 
of constabulary was not much sooner adopted. 
But nevertheless, it is only within the last sixty 
years that the ‘wicked and fatal profession of 
padding in the road’ has been put down. The 
road between Kensington and London, for instance, 
was never decently safe until 1799, when a horse- 
patrol was first appointed. In the early years of 
the present century, robberies were constantly 
cominitted in Belgrave and Eaton Squares, then 
the Five Fields. A sort of volunteer military 
organisation was got up to protect the inhab- 
itants of Islington, Kentish Town, and Maryle- 
bone; and the example was followed in other 
parts of London, But for the most part the 
public had to protect themselves ; and such was 
the fear, which the ruffians of the road took good 
care to keep alive, that they did this after a help- 
‘Jess and half-hearted fashion. | 
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As for the halo of romance which surrounded 
highwaymen as a class, this is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, if we remember how completely they 
defied society. There were, it is said, many fair 
mourners for M‘Lean, so that it must in those 
days have been looked upon as a feat to fire a 
ae at a man like Horace Walpole, as he did in 

yde Park in November 1749. It is easier to 
appreciate the daring hardihood of Dick Turpin, 
who kissed Mrs Fountayn, the fashionable beauty 
of the season, in Marylebone Gardens. We can 
understand how such an act of gallantry would 
add to his reputation, and serve, if need Were, 
to palliate such vulgar offences os robbery an 
rnurder, 

It is customary to cry out against the penal 
code of the eighteenth century as repulsive in its 
severity, and there is an absurd amount of sym- 
pathy still wasted over the memories of highway- 
men who richly deserved their fate. The number 
of broken-down gentlemen and bankrupt trades- 
men who ‘took to the road,’ and so raised the 
‘ profession’ in the social scale, bore no proportion 
to the vulgar and depraved sections of the frater- 
nity of thieves who pursued the trade systemati- 
cally, now in the towns, now on the highways, 
now on the bridle-paths. The annals of highway 
robbery indeed show plainly that the ‘gentlemen 
of the road’ of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were really analogous to 
the burglars and pickpockets of our own times. 
Thomas Jackson’s ‘Recantation,’ for all its gran- 
diloquence, shows him to have been little more 
than a petty and pitiful rogue, 
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I was articled to that eminent firm of solicitors, 
Messrs Gurney and Grafton, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, who, for the modest premium of three 
hundred guineas, allowed me to sit in their oflice 
and assist them with the work, with liberty to 

ick up law in the best way I could. Having 
auly served my time and passed all iny examina- 
tions, I was declared by the examiners to be 
a duly qualified solicitor, entitled to charge a fee 
of six-and-eightpence for my advice. 

I had not a large capital when I began my 
legal studies, and by the time I had finished my 
articles, it had become so much diminished, that 
I deemed it advisable to lose no time in setting 
to work to earn my own living. No doubt, 
the most prudent course for me would have been 
to obtain a situation with a firm of solicitors, 
in order to gain a little more experience ; but I 
was young and inexperienced, and in a hurry to 
be my own master. I at once began to look 
about for a suitable locality in which to start 
business on my own account. This was a more 
difficult matter than I expected. I had no connec- 
tions anywhere, and therefore had nothing either 
to guide or fetter me in my choice. London I left 
out of the question altogether, as being, in my 
opinion, the most difficult place for any one with- 
out influence to work up a practice in. Eve 
place I visited seemed to be well supplied wit 
gentlemen learned in the law, and to be in no 
need of further additions However, after a good 
deal of inquiry and travelling about, I fixed upon 
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-the quiet little market town of Barton in which 
‘to begin operations ; and having taken an office in 
Church Street and engaged an office-boy, I noti- 
fied to the inhabitants that I was ready to render 
them any legal assistance they might require, 
by affixing a brass plate on the door with my name 
and description inscribed thereon. 

But the good people of Barton seemed to be 
either very peaceably inclined, or to be shy of 
strangers, tos week by week and month by month 
went by, till six months had elapsed, and the 
business I had transacted had been practically 
nil, the little I had done being of a very unre- 
munerative character. Meantime, the balance I 
had placed at the bank on settling at Barton was 
rapidly decreasing, the entries in my bank book 
being, unfortunately, all on the wrong side. In 
fact, I began to think I had made a mistake in 
setting up for myself so soon, and that the best 
thing I could do would be to try to obtain a 
situation. 

I was sitting in my office one afternoon medita- 
ting on these things. I had been trying to read 
Chitty on Contracts, but I seemed unable to fix 
my mind on anything that day, and the book 
lay unheeded on the table before me. By degrees 
I fell into a brown-study, and was getting into 
quite a gloomy state of mind, when I was inter- 
rupted by the office-boy bringing in the letters. 
These consisted of a few bills and circulars, 
a requisition from the income-tax collector to 
fill up the amount of my income during the 

revious year, one or two private letters, and 
last, but not least, the Law Times. 1 soon 
disposed of the former communications, and 
having opened the ‘Journal of the Law and the 
Lawyers, prepared to refresh my mind with 
an account of the doings of the legal world 
during the week. But fate seemed against me 
to-day, for almost the first thing that cauglit 
my eye was an article on ‘The Overcrowded 
State of the Legal Profession ;? and when I had 
read, with a mournful kind of interest, an account 
of the alarming rate at which the profession had 
increased during the last few years, while the 
amount of fees, owing to the influence of recent 
legislation, was steadily diminishing, I quite 
agreed with the writer of the article that the 
profession was going to the dogs. 

I threw the paper down in disgust, and walked 
to the window and looked out. It was a hot, 
drowsy afternoon, which seemed to have imparted 
its influence to the inhabitants, for business 
appeared to be almost at a stand-still, the only 
persons visible being a few tradesmen standing 
at their doors gossiping with their neighbours, or 
staring lazily at the opposite side of the street. 
Looking beyond the church, I could just catch 
a vision of green fields and shady trees, with 
here and there a glimpse of the fiver shining 
in the sun, looking delightfully cool and fresh, 
and making the room in which I was standing 
seem close and stuffy by comparison. I had just 
made up my mind to leave the office for the 
afternoon, and have a little fishing before tea, 
when the door opened and my office-boy entered 
again. ‘Please, sir, Mr Thomas Jackson wishes 
to see you,’ he said. 

‘Mr Thomas Jackson!’ I exclaimed in sup 
aed ee you mean Mr Jackson of Oakfields 
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‘Yes, sir—Farmer Jackson,’ answered the boy. 

‘Oh, well, ask him in,’ I said, unlocking my 
drawer and pulling out my papers and “pens 
which I had just put away for the day. I knew 
Mr Jackson well by repute. He was a well-to-do 
farmer, who lived a few miles from Barton, and 
I was aware that ho entertained a strong prejudice 
against lawyers, he having had a disagreeable 
transaction with a rather sharp firm of attorneys 
some years ago; and it was believed he would 
as soon have thought of flying as of having 
anything more to do with a lawyer. I there- 
fore felt considerable curiosity as to what brought 
me the honour of a visit from him. 

Mr Jackson entered the room rather hesitat- 
ingly, I thought. He was a stout, tall man, of 
about forty years of age, with a pleasant, good- 
humoured expression of countenance ; but to-day 
I fancied there was rather an anxious expres- 
sion on his face. After exchanging greetings, I 
motioned him to a chair on the opposite side of 
the table, and waited for him to inform me as to 
the nature of his business. After fumbling about 
in his breast-coat pocket, he drew out a narrow 
strip of paper and handed it to me. On examin- 
ing this, I found it to be a writ issued by Mr 
Sharper Flint, a money-lender at Barton, against 
Mr Jackson, to recover the sum of one thonsand 

ounds with interest on a bond given by Mr 
William Jackson (father of Thomas Jackson) to 
the said Sharper Flint for money lent by hin, 
and was issued against Thomas Jackson, as 
executor of his father, who had dicd some two 
ears before. 

‘Well, Mr Jackson,’ I said, looking up, ‘this 
is rather a disagreeable document, What is the 
meaning of it?’ 

‘Well, that’s just what I want to know,’ said 
Mr Jackson, ‘I never heard a word of any such 
claim before. I suppose it is some dodge of that 
rascally Flint to try and get money out of me.’ 

‘You never heard of any such claim before,’ 
I asked, ‘although the writ states that the bond 
was given six years ago?’ 

‘Not a word, sir’ answered Mr Jackson, ‘I 
never dreamed of there being any such claim 
until yesterday, when the writ was served on 
me.’ 

‘I suppose you were acquainted with your 
father’s affairs?’ 1 asked. 

‘Yes, sir. We discussed business affairs togcther 
constantly, and it was very seldom he did any- 
thing without consulting me. Indeed, now I 
remember he did speak to me, some years ago, 
about borrowing a thousand pounds, which he 
wanted for a temporary purpose, from Sharper 
Flint; but I advised him not to do so, as I had 
no faith in him; and he told me afterwards that 
he had decided to take my advice.’ 7 

‘It certainly does seem strange,’ I said. ‘I 
should think ‘it very unlikely that your father 
would have borrowed so large a sum without 
letting you know, and without leaving any 
trace of it among his papers. I suppose you 
have been through his books and papers? 

‘Yes, sir; I went through them all at the time 
probate of the will was granted, and there is not 
a trace among them of any such sum having been 
borrowed.’ : 

‘Well? I said, ‘we are completely in the dark 
about it at present; and I have no materials to 
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g° upon in advising you what course to pursue. 
I think. the best thiny will be for ime to call on 
Mesers Crawley and lox, Mr Flint’s svlicitors, and 
see what they have to say about the matter, and, 
if ible, get them to show me the bond on 
which they aim: 

‘Yea, I think that would be the best way,’ 
replied Mr Jackson; and accordingly if was 
arranged that I should see Mesers Crawley and 
Fox the next morning, and that Mr Jackson 
should call on me in the afternoon, when we 
could further discuss matters, 

IT called on Messrs Crawley and Fox the next 
morning as arranged, and on mentioning my 
business, was shown into the office of Mr Crawley, 
the senior partner, who, I was informed, had the 
eonduct of the business. 

Mr Crawley, a withered little gentleman, with 
the orthodux parchment-coloured face, was sittin 
nt a table littered with decds, briefs, drafts, anc 
the miscellaneous papers which usually cumber 
a solicitors table. As 1 entered, he looked 
up. 

Z Good-morning, Mr Crawley, I said. ‘IT have 
called to see you about that matter of Flint v. 
Jackson,’ 

*O yes, said Mr Crawley, leaning back in his 
chair and pushing his spectacles on to his fore- 
head, ‘You are acting for the defendant, aren’t 
you? 

‘Yes,’ I said ; Sand we are naturally very much 
astonished at the proceedings which ‘you have 
commenced. My echent informs me that he never 
heard of there hang such a claim until he was 
served with the writ” 

‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Mr Crawley, 
opening his eyes with real or well-feigned aston- 
ishment. ‘Now, that’s very extraordinary.’ 

‘It te extraordinary,’ 1 said ; ‘but it is quite 
true. Until yesterday, my client was not aware 
of the existence of any such claim. He has been 
through his father’s books and papers, and can 
find no trace whatever of any aieh sei having 
been borrowed.’ 

‘Dear me--dear me! that’s a very extraor- 
_dinary circumstance, now,’ auid Mr Crawley 
agnin. 

‘Yes,’ IT said; ‘and before taking any steps 
in the matter, and cither admitting or rejecting 
the claim, my chunt wishes to make a thorough 
Investigation into the affair; and I have called 
to know if you will let me see the bond.’ 

Oh, certainly, certainly, said Mr Crawley— 
“no objection whatever ;’ and going to the safe, 
he took tho document out and handed it to 
me. 

It was a formal bond, drawn up in the usual 
worda, by which ‘the said William Jackson bound 
himeelf, his heira, executors, and administrators, 
to pay the said Sharper Flint, his exeentors or 
administrators, on demand the sum of £1000, with 
interest at £5 per cent.;’ and was signed and 
sealed by Mr William Jackson, and witnessed by 
Mr Winter, his solicitor. I examined the stamp, 
and looked at the date of the water-mark on 
the paper, but could find no flaw in the docu- 
ment at all; in fact, it seemed to be a perfectly 
valid and binding document, and to leave no 
loophole of escape. 

‘You will admit, I said, ‘that it is a very 
@uspicious circumstance that Mr Flint. should 
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never have mentioned the fact of his having any 
such bond, and should not even have applied 
for the interest.’ . 

‘Well, said Mr Crawley, ‘it is unfortunate 
that if has been left so long; but my client 
informs me that it was only intended to be a 
temporary loan, and he therefore did not include 
it among the amounts he had out on mortgage, 
and on which interest was payable regularly. 
In fact, it was overlooked till the other day, 
when he had a thorough stock-taking.’ 

I could not succeed in getting any further 
information, and therefore took my leave, not 
altogether satisfied with the result’ of my inter- 
view. I did not believe that Mr Sharper Flint 
was the man to forget that he had an amount of 
a thousand pounde due to him. 

Mr Jackson called upon me, according to ap- 
poe in the afternoon, and I reported to 
1m what I had done. 

‘I must say,’ I said, ‘that so far, I do not see 
that we have any defence to the action. The 
bond purports to be witnessed by Mr Winter, 
your father’s solicitor; and on the face of it 
appears to be a perfectly genuine document. 

‘Never mind that!’ said Mr Jackson, bringing 
his fist down upon the table. ‘I feel certain that 
my father never had that money, and I mean 
to fight him, and make him prove his claim in 
court.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I think it is too large an 
amount to pay without a strict investigation, espe- 
cially considering the suspicions circumstances 
of the case; and I think it will be wiser to 
defend the action and let it go to trial; and in 
the meantime we must make a strict investiga- 
tion, and pet all the information we can.’ 

‘You are right, sir” said Mr Jackson; ‘and 
vou need not be too particular about the expense ; 
I shan’t mind paying the money so much, if they 
win it after a fair fight.’ 

I accordingly entered an appearance to the 
writ; and while the action was proceeding, I 
made vigorous inquiries in every quarter from 
which I thought information might be obtained. 
Mr Winter, the lawyer who witnessed the bond, 
had died about four years before, and his 
estate had been sold by the executors. All 


his papers had been destroyed, except a few 
which it was thought might be important, and 


which had been intrusted to the keeping of a 
Mr Corry, a solicitor at Barton. I called on 
the latter, and informed him of the proceedings 
taken against Mr Jackson ; and he overhauled Mr 
Winter’s papers, but found nothing which threw 
any light on the matter. I also found that all 
Mr Winter’s clerks had left the town except one, 
named Rogers, who had filled the position of 
engrossing clerk, but who recollected very little 
about the matter. After thinking upon the sub- 
ject, he aaid he thought he did recollect engrossing 
a bond from Farmer Jackson to Mr Flint; but 
he had engrossed so many documents in Mr 
Winter's office relating to different matters, that 
he could not remember any particular document ; 
neither did he know the addresses of any of the 
other clerks. In fact, it seemed to be impossible 
to get any information about it in the town; 
and the only course appeared to be to find ont 
the addresses of ae many of Mr Winter's clerks 
as possible and ascertain if they knew anything 
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about the matter. But we did not wish the 
other side to get wind of what we were doing, 
lest they should place obstacles in our way ; and 
therefore the investigation proceeded secretly 
and, as a consequence, slowly. 


INDIAN TANKS. 


BY A HINDU. 


Noratne is so dearly prized by the Indian villager 
as the talao, or tank, for its water is not only used 
for irrigation during the greater portion of the 
year, but is also the principal source of his 
domestic supply. There are some tanks which 
are formed by throwing a mound or embankment 
across a valley or hollow ground, so that the rain- 
water collects in the upper part of the valley, and, 
when required for the purposes of cultivation, is 
let out upon the low lands by sluices, Others, 
in hilly districts, are constructed by damming a 
stream where it passes through a gorge, and look 
almost like lakes. But the ordinary village tank 
in the plains is a small lake dug out of the surface 
of the soil, filled up mainly by the periodical rains. 
A few of these talaos are lined on all the four 
sides with cut stone, forming elegant works ; but 
in an ordinary tank there are only two ghiits, or 
masonry-built flights of steps, enclosed by low 
walls, going down a few feet under the water. At 
the head of the steps is a sort of terrace with 
backed seats, all of masonry. Besides being the 
usual staircases for drawing water, these ghiits are 
used for bathing purposes, and as lounging-places 
in the evenings. The talaos are found principally 
in the Deccan, in Gujerat, and in Bengal. They 
are made at a considerable expense, being invari- 
ably the works of the Hindus, the wealthy and 
benevolent amongst whom lavish large sums of 
money on them. And princes vie with their 
opulent subjects in erecting in dry lands magnifi- 
cent reservoirs, capable of furnishing water for 
the irrigation of large tracts of country—-a work 
which renders their name venerable to the latest 
posterity. 

In the hot season, the water shrinks se ee 
through continual drawing and by reason of eva- 
poration, till in May there is hardly any Ieft in 
the tank. At that time children, with their 
clothes tucked over the knee, delight to cross and 
recross the slippery bed, picking up with great 
glee the fish that still struggle for their existence 
in the muddy water of the hollows. Often the 
tank gets so dry that you can walk over it as 
easily as on a paved road. In many parts, the 
exposed surface is cultivated, and good wheat, 
peas, &c., grow in the drying mud. 

Great is the joy of the people when, at the 
break of the rainy season, the tank begins to fill 
up again. In some parts, gay festivals, accom- 
panied by curious ceremonies, take place at that 
time. Religious processions are formed to march 
to the temples in the surrounding groves, where 
offerings of flowers, fruita, and vegetables are 
made. Young damsels dance merrily on the 
banks ; and boys rush into the rapidly filling 
tank, shouting and swimming about; while the 
aged and sedate stand by, looking on with a 


complacent smile. The dances which take place 
on these occasions, being spontaneous outbursts of | 
heartfelt joy, are more lively and natural than | 
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those of the professional dancing-girls; the accom- 
panying songs, like the rhapsodies of the impro- 
vising bards, are wildly melodious and touching ; 
and the air and figure of the dancers, wholly 
unstudied, have something weirdly picturesque 
and graceful in them. <A big lady leads the dance, 
followed by a troop of blooming girls, who imitate 
her varied steps, which are always exact in time, 
and when she sings, make up the chorus in tunes 
wonderfully soft, but gay and lively. 

A curious festival marks the time of the setting 
in of the rains in some parts of Bengal. It takes 
place not only on the large ponds, but also on the 
Ganges and on all its tributary streams. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon the bank becomes crowded 
with people, attired in gay costumes, looking on 
eagerly towards the water where the boats begin 
to move. These are all of a singular construction, 
and profusely decorated. Some of them are called 
‘peacock-boats, from the resemblance of their 
make to the peacock ; others, ‘snakes,’ being very 
long and narrow, and moving quickest of all; 
while many are decorated with the head of a 
horse and different devices. Idols and religious 
ornaments are placed in some of these boats, in 
the most commodious part of which are laid car- 
pets, cushions, and pillows, covered with silk, 
satin, and kinkhibs, and fringed and embroidered 
with gold and silver; whereon are seated the 
men of rank and wealth, who are entertained by a 
man who dances, sings, and beats time to the oars, 
from which hang little tinkling bells. 

jut it is after the rains that the most enchant- 

ing scene is observed at a large tank, which is 
then full to the brim, and quite fifteen feet deep 
in the middle. It is an early hour in the morning. 
The serene cloudless sky lends a tender azure to 
the broad expanse of water, as it ripples under 
the breeze blowing on it, reflecting many a sun, as 
you look deep into it, flitting across from one side 
to the other. Close to the banks, the water 
assumes a nee green, the reflection of the over- 
hanging branches of large trees, which stand on 
the edge, sheltering noisy little birds. In mid- 
water gaily swim a few couples of waterfowl, 
which dive among the bright lilies presided over 
by the lovely lotus. On the brink chirrup little 
birds, which timidly fly away directly they sce a 
gorgeous peacock, radiant with joy at the sight of 
water, strut towards the edge, or a pair of snow- 
white cranes stalk forward, leading their young 
one between them, You see overhead the restless 
green flycatcher, the proud crowned hoopoe, the 
sly black crow, the scornful brown kite, and the 
poised gray kingfisher. Beyond the Jake on the 
other side are the golden-brown stubble-fields ; 
farther on are wide green sheets of wheat, gram, 
and other cereals, broken here and there by a deep- 
brown fallow, interspersed with stately trees—the 
peepul, the mango, the banian, and the palm— 
and clumps of bamboo or babul, through which 

ep the brown thatches and white roofs of the 

istant village. F 

While you have been contemplating the beauty 
of nature, the more interesting beauties of the 
village have dropped in on the ghdt near you, . 
most of them carrying a water-jar, which shows to 
advantage the graceful figures, draped in flowing 
robes of all colours. Among them you see an 
old. woman with flaxen-white hair waddling near 
to the steps, propped on a stick, too feeble to carry 


290 
anything. Then there are matrons of forty or 
fifty accompanying their children; and young 


girls of twelve or sixteen wearing a quantity of 
ornaments, Taking a little rest, they go down 
the stepa. While some perform their ablutions, 
and, standing chin-deep in the water, mutter 

rayers, others wash the houschold vestments, or, 
having finished their bathing, fill the jars, which 
they then balance skilfully on their heads or 
their waiste. ‘They leave the tank in little groups, 
the old women talking scandal, and the young 
ones whispering their love-affairs among them- 
selves, 

In the evening the village elders gather on the 
terrace, and, reclining comfortably on the seat, 
begin their daily gossiping in the intervals of 
smoking, while ill-clad little children  gambol 
around on the ground, One group dilates passion- 
ately on the merits and faults of the two rival 
factions into which the villagera are divided ; 
another discusses soberly the prospects of the craps 
and the course of prices: one party swears Anualy 
at the vulture moncy-lender ;° another listens 
serenely to the religious discourse delivered by the 
village pandit. The shades begin to grow deeper ; 
the cheerful and industrious ryots soon disperse 
home, followed a little later on by the idlers of 
the villaye. 


THE TEXAN COWBOY: 
HIS LIFE IN TOWN, ON THE TRAIL, AND ON 
THE RANCHE, 


‘Guests will please remove their pistols before 
entering the dining-room,’ was the sign which 
Inet your eye as you stepped into the office of 
nny of the hotela In Abilene, Kansas, in the carly 
days when that town was the headquarters of the 
Texas cattle-trade for the Uuited States.—‘I’m a 
wolf, and it’s my night to howl! L’m a bucking 
eayuse from Hitter Creek, wild and woally and 
hard to curry! Whoop-pee! Every one take a 
drink !? were the words you could have heard 
uttered by some tipsy cowboy in any of the 
numerous drinking saloons in the same town 
almost any day or night during the season ; and 
very often these words would be followed by shots 
from his revolvers, pointed in the air—just for 
the sake of hearing a noise, you know. 

‘Dance and move your feet quickly, you son of 
a gun, or L'il fill you so full of holes your mother 
will take you for a flour-sifter!’ This exclama- 
tion was one often heard from one or other 
of the many whisky-wild frontiersmen who had 

icked on some greenhorn or ‘tenderfoot’ whom 

e desired to see dance, for the benefit of the 
crowd always to be found in the bur-rooms, and 
whose movements he accelerated by shooting 
into the floor in close proximity to his victim's 
feet. 

‘Down in time and make your game!’ calle 
out the dealer sitting behind the faro table, at 
which from six to a dozen cowboys could always 
be found gambling, or, as they called it, ‘ bucking 
the tiger,’ ee oy 

‘All hands around promenade to the bar! 
Take your partners for the next set !’ shouts out 
the master of ceremonies, or ‘herder,’ as he is 
called, in the well. patronised dance-house where 
cowboys, gamblers, fronticramen, scouts, and 
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others whiled away the hours of night in wild 
carousal with the representatives of that class 
of women who would be found in such rough 
company. 

Such is a picture of the frolics of the cowboy 
in town, who, just in from Texas by the old 
Chisholm Trail, has ‘filled up’ with fighting- 
whisky, which was considered the proper thing 
to do after his three or four months’ drive across 
the vast prairies and swollen rivers en route. Here 
he is seen at his worst, with all the discipline 
maintained in camp by the foreman or ‘ boss- 
herder’ removed; here he turns himself loose, 
to use his own expression, and acts as one of 
the wild cattle or horses which he is daily in 
company with would, if turned loose in a china- 
shop. From this standpoint, too, he is too often 
judged Ly people who have no idea of his life 
and the dangers he is surrounded with on the 
trail and range. In reality, the old-time cowboy 
is generally a wild, reckless, generous, big-hearted 
spinit, a rough diamond, thorough in everything 
he undertakes; rough, but honest; and in his 
camp his hospitality is proverbial. The cow- 
cainp is a haven to the traveller, who is made 
welcome as he rides up, usually being greeted 
with the salutation: ‘Light, stranger; chuck is 
just about ready, and I guess you can stow away 
right smart chance of it ;’ which being interpreted 
means: Alight; a meal is ready; and the host 
thinks his visitor can enjoy a good one. 

The enttle he works with are the long-horned 
breed, raised on the vaat plains of South-western 
Texas and New Mexico, which originally are 
supposed to have been introduced by the Span- 
ianle On these plains they are allowed to roam 
at will; each creature bears the brand of the 
owner on its side or hip; the only control cxer- 
cised over them being at the yearly round-up, 
when the calves are branded, and such full-grown 
cattle gathered into a herd as are needed to send 
to the northern markets, These herds were until 
recently driven north by the cowboys crossing Red 
River, through the Indian nation and Southern 
Kansas, to the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad, or the Kansas Pacific or Union Pucific. 
The road travelled is called a trail, which from 
time to time, as civilisation pushed westward, 
was changed. The government have now, how- 
ever, prohibited the opening up of any new 
trails from Texas northward, because the emi- 
zration has been so heavy into the West in 
late years as to render it impossible to drive 
large herds of cattle through Northern Texas 
and Kansas without retarding settlements. ‘ Life 
on the trail’ really means the life the boys 
used to lead in years gone by on this great 


, thoroughfare from Texas; while ‘life on the 


ranye’ is usually the term used in speaking 
of the life at present on the cattle-ranges in 
Wyoming, Dakota, Colorado, and Montana, where 
the original long-horns from the South have been 
bred with fine-grade cattle of the North, resultin 
in larger creatures, better fitted for beef; an 
although they roam at will over the prairies, yet 
are not co wild as their fellows raised throug 
the South. | 

It was no unusual thing for the old-time cattle- 
kings of the South to brand several thousand 
calves each year; and their ranges, obtained 
through the old Spanish land-grants, extended 
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Tunning at a furious rate, regardless o 
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over several hundred square miles. On _ these 
ranges, the ponies—descendants of the Spanish 
barb imported from Spain, and turned loose gene- 
rations since—used for the work run at large, 
and of course are as wild as the cattle. When 
the time arrives for the start to be made with a 
herd, the necessary number of these wild ponies 
are gathered, and the cowboys have eight or ten 
assigned to each one to ride during the drive ; 
this necessitates good riding, courage, and reck- 
lessness, Each morning during the drive these 
onies have to be lassoed and really rebroken ; 
for a day or two of rest will be sufficient for them 
to forget the control obtained over them when 
being ridden before. 

The cattle to be sent to market are driven into 
an enclosure called a corral, and a second brand, 
called a ‘road-brand,’ is burnt on their sides or 
hips. This is done in order that the cowboy may 
be able to distinguish those belonging to the herd 
he is attached to from those in other herds from 
the same range; for in years gone by, these 
southern cattle-owners often started two or three 
herds up the trail the same season, besides selling 
to dealers who operated between the ranges and 
the markets) The consequence of this branding 
is that many a creature will be seen with its 
sides and hips covered with different letters, 
figures, and characters—the brands of the different 
owners through which it has passed, until the 
hair is only visible in patches, the flesh being 
burned into ridges resembling a chess or back- 
gammon board. After the road-branding is done, 
the herd—usually numbering from five to fifteen 
hundred head—is started on the trail, with an 
average of twelve cowboys to each thousand head, 
and a foreman ; and followed by a huge wagon, 
loaded with flour, baking-powder, bacon, coffee, 
sirup, sugar, and salt—the provisions for the 
drive, which will occupy from two to four 
anonths. The teamster with the wagon also acts 
as cook for the canip 5 and although he would not 
pass muster in a first-class hotel or restaurant, 
yet a stranger would be astonished at the excel- 
lence of the meals he cooks in the open air 
despite the weather. 

The distance usually travelled each day is from 
twelve to eighteen miles, according to the distance 
between water ; for, when tang the camp is 
made every night on the banks of a stream. The 
start each morning is made at sunrise, with a 
mid-day stop from about ten o’clock till two ; then 
drive again till about five o’clock in the evening, 
the cattle being allowed to graze and drink at 
these stops. At dusk the cattle are gathered 
together, usually on sloping ground, and bedded 
down, as it is called, the cowboys riding around 
the group singing loudly, to quiet the cattle, 
which after a short time lie down to rest. Then 
all but two of the boys go to camp, spread their 
blankets on the ground, with the heavens for 
their only roof, and turn in to sleep, until each 
is wakened in his turn to keep guard over the 
sleeping cattle. This is called night-herding. If 
the weather is stormy, then the boys may look 
out for hard work; for the vivid lightning and 
loud thunder which visit these vast prairies are 
almost sure to frighten the wild cattle and 
madden them, until they start on a stam pe) 
obstacles, in a vain endeavour to get away from 
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the drenching rain and out of sight and hearing 
of the lightning and thunder. 

At the first sign of a regular stampede, all 
hands are ordered out except the cook; the 
horses, which are kept saddled in readiness for 
an emergency, are mounted; and away to the 
front of the wildly running herd ride the cow- 
boys, singing and shouting as they go; for, to a 
certain extent, the cattle will follow the human 
voice ; and the object of the men is to lead the 
foremost cattle in a circle until they mix up with 
those in the rear of the herd; and as they crowd 
together—or mill, as it is called—they are checked 
in their mad race and gradually quieted. All 
the courage and nerve of the cowboy are required 
in handling a stampede ; for if by any accident he 
is thrown from his horse, he will be crushed 
beyond all recognition by the sharp hoofs of the 
maddened brutes, 

But once quieted, it does not follow that the 
herd will again go to rest; very often the first 
run is followed by others, each one more furious 
than the last, as the cattle become more fright- 
ened, until daylight. Then a count is taken ; 
and if any are missing, as there usually are, not 
only cattle but men, the surrounding country is 
scoured for trails or fresh tracks leading away 
from the camp, which, when found, are followed 
by the man who discovers them, who, regardless 
of food, water, or sleep, is supposed to follow this 
clue until he overtakes the cattle the tracks are 
wmade by, the main herd being halted in the 
locality until all the strays have been brought in ; 
or if only a few head are missing, the men who 
are sent to search for them are instructed to 
follow the main trail until they catch-up, Of 
course these searches mean long rides over a 
strange country ; for often, after separating from 
the herd, a bunch of cattle will travel at the rate 
of twenty-five or thirty miles a day, usually in 
the dircetion of the range from which they were 
originally driven ; and all the powers of endur- 
ance of the men are brought into requisition in a 
search of this kind, for no excuse will be taken 
by the foreman for the hunters return without 
the cattle, except starvation really stares him in 
the face. 

On the trail each day is a repetition of the 
revious one. In pleasant weather, the cowboy’s 
ife is not sv hard; but in wet stormy weather 
he is continually in the saddle, wet through most 
of the time; and yet he is happy, with no other 
company for months than his own immediate 
companions. He never gets lonesome or home- 
sick, but is always possessed of the same careless 
reckless spirit, which asserts itself so strongly — 
when at the end of his drive he reaches the - 
settlements and goes for a frolic to the town. 

Life on the ranches in the north-western States 
and Territories differs from that on the trail in 
many respects, the most noticeable being, that 
instead of the ground for his bedstead, the 
heavens for a roof, and his saddle for a pillow, 
he has a comfortable house to live in—cither a 
log-cabin or ‘dugout,’ according to the suppl 
of timber in the neighbourhood—provided wit 
large fireplaces, in which on a cold night the 
logs and pitchy pine-knots are heaped on, and 
wher the boys can amuse themselves with cards - 
or ‘swapping lies,’ as they call it, smoke, and have _ 


a good time generally, although their nearest 
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neighbour may be, and often is, twenty miles 
distant. Another difference—in stormy weather 
the cowboy on the ranche can usually stay in the 
honse. Especially in the winter is his life an eas 
one, for at that season the cattle are pretty well 
left to shift for themaclves, it being considered 
better not te drive cattle around at that season 
more than is necessary, as they need all their 
strength to keep alive through the storms, and 
to keep up their courage to hustle around and 
ather enough grass to keep them from starving, 
pacatice there is no hay served to them except 
when running in very small herds, less than one 
hundred head. 

The ‘round-ups’ in these ranges are made 
similarly to those on the southern, except that 
two arc made yearly instead of one—the first, to 
brand the calves early in the spring and ascertain 
the Josses sustained during the winter, which is 
called the gencral round-up, and is attended by 
all the cattle-owners, with their cowboys, who 
own herds in a certain section, probably being a 
hundred miles square. This is necessary, because 
in the north-west it is impossible to obtain large 
grants of land, as in Texas and Mexico ; therefore, 
the cattle range on the public domain, and the 
owners build their ranches in the valley of some 
river, turn the cattle loose, and in the spring hunt 
them up at the general round-up, mien in the 
autumn the beef round-up takes place, when 
all the bullocks or steers over three years old 
are separated from the main herd and sent tu 
market. 

During the spring and summer months, espe- 
cially at the round-up, the cowboys have to work 
hard ; but not being engaged on one drive so long 
as they used to on the trail, they go to town 
more frequently, and consequently are not so wild 
when there as the old-timers on the Texas trails 
used to be. As this great fnorth-west is settling 
wp very rapidly and railroads being extended, 
the cowboy of the past is fast disappearing, and 
giving place to a perfectly civilised successor. 


FAMOUS TILEATRICAL RIOTS, 


No candid critic can deny that of late years there 
has been a decided improvement in the morale of 
the histrioniv art, his in the main has been 
brought about by men and women whose names 
are familiar to all lovers of the stage. The actors 
themselves, more than the frequenters of the 
theatre, have come in for a large share of public 
abuee; and yet it almost goes for the saying, 
when theatrical audiences are intluenced by pure 
and noble motives, then it follows that those 

laying behind the footlights rise to the occasion. 
ro understand the truth of our assertions, we 
need only take a hurried survey of one character- 
istic feature of the stage of sixty years ago— 
namely, its riots. 

In the year 1679 two Cavaliers entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn Theatre, London, and attempted to set 
it on fire, because their greatest enemy, the 
Duchess of Portland, was in it at the time. The 
result of this attempt was a very serious affray, 
in which many people were injured. Again, in 
1721, at the same theatre, while the play of 
‘Macbeth. was in progress, a gentleman walked 
wacross the stage, the back of which at that period 
‘was seated for the public, to speak with a friend. 
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Of course the manager resented this sort of con- 
duct, and for his pains was rewarded with a blow 
in the face. A brawl ensued; part of the 
audience supported the offender, and the other 
part the manager. Soon the two divisions of 
the house were engaged in a free fight; but the 
managers division proved victorious, and expelled 
the other party. Matters, however, did not end 
here, for the marauders, reinforced from the 
outside, returned, smashed mirrors and mouldings, 
hurled lighted torches amongst the scenery, and 
refused to desist until compelled by the turning 
out of the military. In consequence of the riot, 
the theatre had to be closed for a weck, and a 
guard stationed to prevent like occurrences in the 
future. 

In 1754, Garrick, by his neglect of public senti- 
ment, was the means of causing a serious riot. 
Britain and France at that time were at war; yet 
Garrick, without thought, engaged at great ex- 
pense a number of ballet-dancers from the latter 
country. The consequence of the imprudent 
engagement was, that when the dancers appeared, 
a great uproar was begun by the occupants of the 
pit The people who were sitting in the boxes 
sympathised with the dancers, and the gentlemen, 
urged by their ladies, descended with drawn 
swords into the arena. In spite of this, however, 
the pittites proved victorious, and clearing the 
theatre, destroyed everything. Thereafter, the 
rioters marched to Garrick’s house in Sonth- 
ampton Street, Strand, where they attempted to 


do further damage, but were prevented y the 
military. When Garrick again appeared before 


the public, an apology was demanded of him; but 
he refused, declaring that he would rather leave 
the stage for ever. This threat had the desired 
effect. 

However popular Garrick mizht be, he still was 
frequently the victim of tumults. Macklin the 
actor was the originator of the one we are about 
to narrate. Fleetwood, the manager of Drury 
Liane, had fallen into arrears, and a general 
‘strike’ was declared by the actors, who pledged 
themselves to atand by each other. Flectwood 
came to terms; but Macklin was made the scape- 
goat, for he and his wife were dismissed from the 
company. Garrick obtained a situation for the 
luckless pair, which was indignantly refused. 
Macklin published his imaginary grievances, 
which he affirmed originated in the conduct of 
Garrick. Al! impostors get a following of some 
kind; so did Macklin. Accordingly, the next 
time Garrick acted he was met with groans and 
hisses, and pelted with egzs and apples. So great 
was the tumult, that the curtain was dropped 
and the audience was dismissed. The following 
night, Fleetwood hired a company of roughs an 
prize-fightera; these he placed in the pit. As 
soon as the curtain rose, the disturbance began. 
Thereupon, Broughton, the leader of Fleetwood’s 
improvised army, rose and said: ‘Gentlemen— 
I’m told some people have come to interrupt the 
play ; now, I’ve paid my money to hear it, and I 
advise them to go away quietly and not hinder 
my diversion.’ These words were met with shouts 
of defiance ; and fighting was the only alternative 
left to the mercenaries Hats and wigs lay 
scattered about in all directions, and broken heads 
and noses were more common than otherwiee. 


The hired men proved the victors ; and after. the 
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house was cleared of the disturbers, the remainder 
of the audience enjoyed the play in peace and 
quietness. 

Not long afterwards, Macklin suffered similar 
treatment, but his superior did not value his 
talents at so high a rate as to warrant the services 
of a hired band ; on the contrary, Macklin fell by 
his own devices, and was dismissed from the 
company. 

In considering certain events in history, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the gullibility of 
humanity on certain occasions. What the gene- 
rality do at times, the individual, without con- 
sideration, imagines correct. Often the curious 
habit displayed by the sheep is also observable 
in human opinion. Take the following. The 
Haymarket Theatre was the scene of a great riot 
in 1749. Throughout the city, posters announced 
that on a certain night a man in the Hay- 
market company would put himself into a quart 
bottle. The theatre was packed; but the con- 
jurer did not appear. The audience, at first 
enraged, were easily appeased by the promise 
that on the following evening the performer 
would really appear, and use a pint instead of 
a quart bottle. The second night the audience 
was again disappointed. They had at length 
discovered their own stupidity, and were furious. 
The Duke of Cumberland, one of the occupants 
of the boxes, stood up with drawn sword, and 
advised the infuriated people to destroy every- 
thing within their reach. This was soon accom- 
plished ; and tearing down the trappings, they 
carried them into the street, where a large bonfire 
was kindled. It afterwards turned out that the 
hoax arose in the fruitful yet withal simple brain 
of the Duke of Montague. 

The Duke of Cumberland was a great favourite 
with theatre-goers ; and at his death, because cer- 
tain persons appeared in the theatre without 
mournings, @ riot took place, and was renewed, 
until the offenders against the public taste cither 
absented themselves from the play or assumed the 
due mark of respect for the dead Duke. 

The nineteenth-century theatre differs in many 
respects from that of the eighteenth. In the 
latter, the servants of gentlemen had some privi- 
leges. They had a right to remain in the seats 
of their masters till the latter arrived. The 
manners of the upper classes at that time were 
not altogether exemplary, and their lackeys 
followed suit, only hey were more offensive. 
While sitting in the boxes, the footmen were 
allowed to spit or throw orange-peel into the pit ; 
and when the appearance of their masters rele- 
gated them to the gallery, which privilege they 

ad gratis, their conduct in no way improved. 
At length this gallery privilege was denied them, 
and flunkeydom was wroth. 


FAMOUS THEATRICAL RIOTS. 
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y in giving a benefit to an old Irish actor, 
est Digces.. The rumour had its effect on the 
minds of outsiders, for when Mrs Siddons 
appeared, as Mrs Beverley in the Gamester, her 
reception was aaything but flattering. This con- 
duct wpset her, and she fell fainting into the arms 
of John Kemble. The incident did not quicten 
the audience ; but Mrs Siddons, recovering, acted 
on the advice of Sheridan, and made a very neat 
speech, which was received in silence. ever 
again was she the victim of an attack. 
Edmund Kean once got involved in a love 
affair, and for his imprudence was severely criti- 
cised by the press, which went the length of 


advising his expulsion from the stage. Night 
after night the theatre was crammed ; but the 
audience refused him permission to play, and 
everything went on in blind show. ean was 


forced to retire to America; but bad luck also 
followed him there. His first engagement was 
at Boston, and the house was packed. Next night, 
only twenty persons attended, and Kean refused 
to allow the play to proceed. Some months after- 
wards, Kean again returned to Boston; but the 
Bostonians resolved to have their revenge. They 
refused to hear him; for whenever he appeared 
on the stage, he was met with showers of stones, 
bottles, bits of brass, and sticks. Poor Kean had 
to flee for his life. The rioters followed him to 
the back part of the theatre; and when they 
found he ad eluded them, they betook them- 
selves to his hotel, from which Kean escaped with 
great difficulty. 

Macready visited the United States in 1849; 
but, unhappily, the partisans of Mr Forrest, an 
American actor, spread the report that the 
Snglishman had hissed the American favourite 
while playing in London. In vain did Mac- 
ready declare that the charge was false. Con- 
scious of his innocence, he appeared as Macbeth 
in one of the New York theatres. When the 
curtain rose, Macready was greeted with thunder- 
ing applause, as he thought. It was thunder 
in a sense, for it seemed to be noise without 
rational guides to its continuance or abeyance. 
He appealed to the American love of fair play ; 
but sige without effect. Every kind of insult 
was heaped upon him ; copper cents, eggs, apples, 
otatoes, lemons, and asatu:tida were thrown at 
his luckless person. It is said that chairs were 
hurled with great force on to the stage. The 
play of course was stopped. 

Next nicht, the rioters returned ; but a number 
of policemen were stationed amongst the audience, 
and these immediately expelled the turbulent 
spirits. ‘he change of scene did not quell the 
disturbers, for in a short time they were howling 
round the walls of the building. The noise was 


To give vent to their | deafening; but yet Macready never acted again 


rage, the footmen congregated in vast numbers | as he did on that night. Matters came to such 
within the theatre. The uproar they caused put! a pass that the military were marched to the 


in the background all such 
although the Prince of W 
audience, no heed was paid to him. The military 
were called out; fifteen of the disturbers were 
arrested, ‘and next day suffered at the hands of 
the sheriff of London. 

Mrs Siddons was once the victim of a cruel riot. 
Qn one occasion, while fulfilling an engagement 


in. Dublin, a rumour got abroad that the great be insured; and he was forced to leave the ate 


e i) 
a i 


actress had refused to co-operate with her com- 


past occurrences ; and! scene. While sitting in the anteroorn, Macready 
ales was one of the suddenly exclaimed : ‘Hark ! what’s that? The 


soldiers have fired’ One volley followed another, 
and then the tumult subsided. News was then 
brought that several men had been shot. At 
once, Macready changed his clothes and walked 
away with the retiring audience. But although 
he went to a friend’s house, his safety could not 


An opportunity of doing this presented itsel 
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a doctor was about to drive to a dying patient 
in New Rochelle; but the actor took the surgeon’s 
place, and thus escaped. 

In 1809 a droll disturbance occurred at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Foote the actor had pro- 
duced the burlesque, The Tailors, or the Tragedy 
for Warm Weather, and had thereby roused the 
wrath of the knights of the thimble and bodkin. 
So keenly did the tailors of the Metropolis feel 
the lampooning of the play that they sent a peti- 
tion to the manayer of the Company against its 
further production, promising at the same time 
that if the piece was changed, they wonld under- 
tuke to yet a full house. The petition was 
spurned, us were also the threatening letters the 
manager received, When the play began, the 
first intimation the actors received of the deter- 
mination of the tailors was a pair of scissors 
thrown at their heads A reward of twenty 
pounds was at once offered to any one betraying 
the offender ; but the only answer given to such 
an appeal was the hurling of other missiles. The 
mapistrates and police were called in; they were 
yewerless ; but the Guards then stationed in 
Lona marched to the theatre and arrested 
nearly a score of the ringleaders. 

The riots known by the name ‘Old Prices’ are 
the most notorious, Covent Garden Theatre 
was rebuilt in 1808; but somehow or other, the 
architects had managed to bring about some 
new chanves of construction, which greatly dis- 
pleased playgoers. ‘The theatre was opened on 
the 18th September 1809 with a representation 
of the play of Macbeth, ending with a farce, in 
which the chief attraction was the well-kuown 
Madame Catalani, It was noticed when the 
curtain rose that throughout the audience there 
were scattered a goodly number of rough-looking 
fellows, hearing in their hands sticks and blud- 
geons. The overture was listened to without 
murinur; but whenever Kemble stepped forward 
to recite the opening address, he was met with 
shouts to the following effect: ‘Off, off! Old 
prices’—for the charge of admission had been 
raised—-und ‘Native talent” Not a word of the 
play was heard ; and Mrs Siddons fared no better 
than Kemble. As for the farce, it was even worse, 
and yet Catalani and Munden were taking part 
in its performance. Two magistrates appeared 
upon the scene, read the Riot Act, and ordered 
the people to depart; but the audience refused 
to move, Next morning, the Zimes supported 
the popniar demand ; and playgoers, encouraged 
from without, repaired night after night to the 
theatre, but refused to hear a single word. The 
actors were assured that the disturbance was not 
because of their actions, but simply from the 
fact that John Kemble, one jndivitiual, chose to 
light John Bull. 

On the third night, Kemble asked what was 
wanted. The ep y was drastic enough. The 
stage was stormed, and the company had to take 
refuge where they could. But some of the actors 
unfastened the trap-doors of the stage, and in 
this way secured many of the disturbers, who 
were at once conveyed to Bow Street prison. 

On the sixth night, Kemble proposed that the 
theatre accounts should be examined, so that the 
oublic might understand the reason for the 
1eightened prices. The proposal was taken for 

Victory, aud a scroll of paper was unfurled by 
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some of the andience—the paper bore these words: 
‘Here lies the body of New Prices, who died 
September 23, 1809, aged 6 days.’ The auditors 
appointed to examine the accounts were the 
Solicitor-general, the Recorder of the city of 
London, and the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The result of their investigation showed 
that the net gain to shareholders amounted only 
to a little more than six per cent. For six years 
the reccipts had been £365,983, and the expend- 
iture £307,912, and added to this were twelve 
shares in the patent. Kemble, in view of these 
facts, felt justified in raising the prices, but ter- 
minated the engagement with Madame Catalani. 
The theatre was re-opened on the 10th of October ; 
but rioting again was in the ascendant, Every 
one wore in his and her hat a piece of paper 
with the letters O. P. (old prices) printed on 
it. The pit became a pandemonium ; playgoers, 
constables, soldiers, and actors fighting with each 
other. Kemble had to be escorted home by the 
military ; but the crowds followed him and sany 
all night beneath his window. 

During the scuttle, a Mr Clifford was seriously 
injurel by the box-keeper, named LDrandon. 
Against Brandon an action was raised, and 
Jlitford won the case. The rioters were jubilant. 
They called a meeting, and with Clifford in the 
chair, pledged themselves to su port every one 
injured as Clifford had been. While the meeting 
was proceeding, Kemble appeared on the scene, 
aud stated that he aout lower the prices, 
remove the obnoxious tier of boxes, and dismiss 
Brandon, John Bull had gained the victory, 
and was satisfied. So ended the notorious the- 
atrical riots of Old Prices, they having lasted for 
sixty-one nights. | 

Well may we say that the times are changed, 
On the one hand we have the strange spectacle 
of a whole city taking a vital, nay, a personal 
interest in the drama; and on the other we sce 
the passions of men roused to their keenest pitch 
with little regard to decency or order, The 
modern stage lacks the national interest, but it 
undoubtedly has made a great advance towards 
being a place for healthy and entertaining 
instruction both in the moral and social life of 
mankind. 


‘TILL DEATH DO US PART’ 


In every Love-treaty, Death goes to the reckoning ; 
And now he is closing on yours and miue ; 
We have battled him bravely from line to line, 
Till at last he is with us, his lean hand beckoning. 


Nearer and nearer his shadow is blackening, 
Slowly effacing our life’s design ; 

In every Love-treaty, Death goes to the reckoning, 
And now he is closing on yours and mine. 


O Love ! though my hand on the helm be slackening, 
And a heart from a heart is hard to untwine, 
Our dark night of sorrow brings brighter awakening ; 
The conqueror carries a message divine, 
Of a treaty where Death has no part in the reckoning, 
And Love evermore shall be yours and mine. 
J. B. 8, 
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THE SWEATING SYSTEM 


It is many years since the publication of Alton 
Locke made widely known the horrors of the 
sweating system. This cruel industrial slavery 
had then been in existence a quarter of a century. 
Fifty years ago it was in full operation, and 
frequent notices of it may be gathered from books 
and newspapers of the period. Nor has the lapse 
of time brought with it the decrepitude of old 
age; on the contrary, as foreseen by Kingsley, the 
system has struck its roots deeper and extended its 
baleful influence more widely. We are indebted 
to the recently published Report on the Sweating 
System in the East of London, by Mr John 
Burnett, the labour correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, for many of the facts embodied in this 
article, 

The sweating system is defined as ‘one under 
which sub-contractors undertake to do work in 
their own houses or small workshops, and em- 
ploy others to do it, making a profit for them- 
selves by the difference between the contract prices 
and the wages they pay their assistants.’ They 
undertake to do work at a certain price per 
garment, and hope to make a profit by the labour 
of, or by ‘sweating,’ those who work for them. 
The object of the sweater being his own gain, the 
inevitable tendency of the system is to grind the 
workers down to the lowest possible level. The 
scale of business of these sub-contractors varies 
greatly, many who are called sweaters employing 
only one or two assistants; while workshops in 
which ten, twenty, and even thirty and forty 
hands are employed, are common. The great mass 
of the workers, however, are employed in shops 
or houses where much fewer than twenty work, 
or it may be in the single room of the small 
sweater. 

The system obtains widely in the tailoring 
trade, although it is not confined to it. But the 
clothing trade is one which is peculiarly adapted 


to ‘sweating,’ and it may therefore be taken as |’ 


|| illustrative. The work can be done at home, and 
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is also capable of an indefinite subdivision, which 
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it is the sweater’s interest to foster. Under the 
old economy, the tailor was a skilled workman, 
recularly apprenticed, and trained to produce all 
kinds of garments from beginning to end, But the 
introduction of machinery, the increase of popula- 
tion, cheaper dress materials, and the development 
of the ready-made clothing trade, have altered 
all that, The complete tailor is being crushed 
out. The demand for cheap clothes has con- 
tinually tended to bring down the rate of wages 
among the least skilful of the workers, Instead 
of the master tailor, his journeymen and appren- 
tices, we have now men who only make coats or 
vests or trousers. Nor does the subdivision end 
here. ‘We have cutters, basters, machinists, 
pressers, fellers, button-hole workers, and gencral 
workers, all brought to bear upon the construc- 
tion of a coat.’ The acquisition of one of these 
branches is so much easier than the whole trade, 
that multitudes of both sexes have flocked into 
the cheap tailoring trade as the readiest means 
of procuring employment. The market is flooded 
with labour, which has inevitably produced a 
reduction of prices, and thus the evils of the 
system are intensified. The competition produced 
by a labour market already congested by our 
home population, has been vastly increased during 
the last few years by the great influx of foreign 
immigrants. These aliens, chicfly German and 


‘Russian Jews, crowd into the East of London, and 


being totally ignorant of the English language, 
and mostly in a state of pauperism, eagerly clutch 
at the first opportunity of procuring a wretched 
subsistence. While learning some branch of the 
trade, they are chiefly supported by charity, and | 
their former mode of life being such that they | 
can subsist on much less than the English worker, | 
the condition of the latter has become intolerable. {| 
So there has grown up in our midst a system | 
which at its best is a grinding industrial slavery, 
and which now constitutes a grave social peril, 
and calls loudly for legislative interference. | 
The manufacturing clothier lets out his work 
to contractors. These middlemen, or contractors, | 
sublet to other contractors, and so the work let 
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out in this way may pass through several hands 
in ite course from the head contractor to the 
actual maker of the clothes. These middlemen 
are not called sweaters; it is only those who 
employ men, women, or children to work for 
them who nre so denominated. 

The practical working of the system may be 
best seen by taking the establishment of a small 
aweater newly commencing business) Mr Burnett 
thus describes it: ‘First, he must have a work- 
room ; this he finds by using the room, or one of 
the rooms, in which his family reside, He then 
obtains a eewing-machine, for which he pays two 
shillings and sixpence per week under the hire- 
purchase system, ‘The sweater is now in a posi- 
tion to commence in earnest and organise his 
establishment. The work is already cut out for 
him by the head clothier or contractor. If be is 
able to “baste” the parts of the garment together, 
he probably docs so himself. If not, he must 
eupley a “baster.” As a rule, the basters are 
men, but are sometimes skilled females. Next, 
he requires a machinist. Again, in the vast 
majority of cascs men are employed, as the work 
is heavy, but women are also largely engaged 
in this capacity. A “presser” is also required, 
This is the heaviest kind of work in the trade, 
and men are invariably employed to do it. The 
sweater will also require the services of two or 
three female workers—one to work button-holes ; 
one to do “felling ;” and one as a learner, to 
make herself generally useful and to earry work 
between the warehouse and the workshop.’ 

Although the establishment of the stnall sweater 
is contrived to secure the greatest advantages from 
a subdivision of labour, it falls far behind that of 
the large sweater in this respect. Not only is the 
varment subdivided, but these sections are again 
subdivided go as to ensure, ag far as human in- 
gennity ean possibly do so, the maximum amount 
of work for the minimum of wages. With the 
exception of button-hole working, piecework is 
unknown in these shops. This would appear to 
be favourable to the workers, but in fact it 
operates In the opposite direction. So accurately 
can a worker's ability be gauged by a sweater, 
that a certain rate per day almost invariably 
tneans a certain amount of work. Where two or 
more hands are engaged on the same kind of 
work, they are seldom or never paid the same 
wages; each is paid accordingly as he produces. 
In this way subdivision is carried to its utmost 
limits. And this explains the absence of piece- 
work, since by these means the worker is under 
a rule stimulating to production much more rigid 
than that of piecework. 

The character of the workshops varies con- 
siderably. As already stated, the smaller sweaters 
use part of their own dwelling, where, in the vast 
majority of cases, the work is carried on under 
the most filthy and unsanitary conditions, In a 
amall room not more than nine or ten feet square, 
heated by a coke-fire for the presser’s irons, and 
lighted at night and often through part of the 
day by flaring gas jets, as many as six, eight, 
ten, and even twelve workers may be crowded. 
The regulations of the Factory Acts and Public 
Health Acts are flagrantly violated, nor can the 
law be enforced with the sent mode of in- 
spection. Somewhat better than these small 
hhouse-shops are the workshops built over the 
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back-vards of houses, which are more spacious 
and better ventilated, though these are 


generally far from clean, and but miserable places, 
in which men and women are huddled together 
without regard to decency or health. What life 
must be to the wretched beings who toil in these 
malodorous dens from morning to night, breath- 
ing the poisonous air, and spurred to the greatest 
stretch of physical effort by their taskmasters, can 
scarcely be imagined. They may exist; enjoy 
life they cannot; it can only be a prolonged 
misery. The condition of slaves is often far more 
tolerable. 

As regards hours of labour, females and ‘ young 
yersons’ are supposed to be protected by the 
factory Acts, which limit the hours of labour to 
twelve, less an hour for dinner and half an hour 
for tex, The hour for dinner is usually taken, 
bnt the half-hour for tea is commonly disallowed. 
If a woman were to insist upon it, she would be 
sent about her business. A beverage the sweater 
cally tea, or coffee, is sometimes provided for the 
workers if they require it; or they may prepare 
it themselves with such appliances as the work- 
room affords, but they must bite and sup between 
the stitches as best they can. ‘The hours of labour 
are usually from eight to eight; but some of the 
sweaters are reputed to make their female workers 
begin at six in the morning, who have then a day 
of fourteen hours before them. Workrooms and 
bedrooms are so arranged that, if the inspector 
pays a visit suddenly after hours, women who are 

ept at work beyond the regular time are shut 
up in a bedroom, where the inspector has no 
right to go. The inspector is regarded as a 
common encmy among the sweaters, and as soon 
as le is seen in a locality where they abound, 
the fact is flashed throughout the neighbourhood 
with almost lightning speed ; every one is on the 
alert, so that one or two unexpected visits are 
all he can make in one locality. Men often work 
sixteen hours a day, less the dinner and imaginary 
tea-hour. In some places the hours are shorter, 
but in others they work eighteen hours, The 
average is not less than fourteen hours, and this 
in shops where good work is done. Overtime is 
not recognised at all—however many hours the 
worker toils, it is all counted as one day. These 
are the hours of the busy season, which, however, 
only lasts three months in the year; the other 
nine the workers do not average half-time. And 
yet it is in the slack scason that the men are 
often most cruelly victimised as to the hours 
they may be called to work. The sweater so 
arranges matters that all the work to be done 
must be got out the last three days of the week. 
He will send for his hands and tell them that 
so much work must be done by Friday night or 
Saturday morning. Work will then begin at 
seven on Thursday morning, and go on uninter- 
ruptedly till Friday afternoon or evening. For 
this spell of thirty-three or thirty-six hours’ work, 
the men receive two days’ pay. If called upon 
to work fractions of a day, eight hours are half 
a day, and four hours a quarter. 

The prices that are paid for work are so 
various that ave cannot be obtained, or if 
given, would be but misleading. The best idea, 
therefore, can be gained by citing actual cases. 
It must, moreover, be borne in mind that on the 
average there are only one hundred and ninety-two — 
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working-days in the year in the trade. From 
the following case, some idea of the gains of a 
small sweater may be obtained. He was engaged 
in making postmen’s tunics at two shillings each, 
which he considered a good price. He could turn 
out twelve coats per day, for which he received 
twenty-four shillings. He paid presser, _four 
shillings and sixpence ; machinist, five shillings ; 
button-holer, two shillings and sixpence, from 
which she must find gimp and thread; feller, 
one shilling and threepence ; total, thirteen shil- 
lings and threepence—leaving the sweater ter 
shillings and ninepence for his own labour, and 
for finding thread, soap, coke, and machine. This 
sweater employed his men from seven in th 
morning tilt ten at night. His gains do not 
appear exorbitant; but applying the same rates 
to a larger sweater, one employing three, four, 

or five machines, the profits soon become large. 

Prices for making coats range from fifteen 
shillings down to ninepence. At the lowest price, 
it is inconceivable that much profit can be made ; 
indeed, it can only be by paying the lowest 
wages and the most resolute slave-driving that 
the sweater can make his moncy. But a fair 
estimate may be made of a sweater’s gains by 
taking the class of coat made for one shilling 
and twopence. On one of these coats, after pay- 
ing for labour, a margin is left to the sweater 
of threepence-halfpenny. A sweater employing 
three machines would turn out forty coats per 
day, his profit being estimated at fifteen shillings 
and twopence. On post-office coats at two shil- 
lings each, such a sweater would clear from 
twenty to twenty-five shillings. These may be 
taken as fair samples of a middle-class sweater’s 
profit. The large sweaters have the best work, 
with higher prices, and consequently make pro- 
portionately larger profits, They do not them- 
selves work at the trade, but simply direct and 
manage the labour of others. The lower-class 
sweaters do the commonest work at the lowest 

rices ; they exact the maximum amount of Jabour 
rom their hands for the minimum of wages, and 
themselves are very little better off than their 
workpeople. 

Mr Lewis Lyons, however, as the result of many 
years spent among the sweaters and a careful 
stndy of the system, places the gains of the 
sweater at a higher figure. He estimates the 
average number of hands employed in a sweater’s 
den at twenty. These twenty hands would be 
expected to produce forty garments per day at 
three shillings each, their gross earnings thus 
being six pounds. The cost of labour, &c., to 
the sweater is put down at a little over fifty- 
one shillings—thus leaving three pounds eight 
shillings per day as his profit. 

Some three or four years ago, an investigation 
was made, at the instance of the managers of 
Toynbee Hall, and a private Report was pre- 
sented to them. When this inquiry was made, 
the question of foreign immigration had not 
arrived at an acute stage. Since then, that im- 
migration has largely increased, producing some 
decline in prices for work, as a consequence of 
increased competition. The following cases cited 
irom this Report will illustrate the condition of 
workers under the sweating system : 

‘Case 5 is a female coat-maker who works from 
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for meals. She can’ in good times make three 
shillings and fourpence a day.—Case 13 is a 
female waistcoat-maker who until recently got 
only fivepence to sixpence per waistcoat, but was 
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which would cost about a halfpenny per waistcoat. 
She could not earn at the above lowest prices five 
shillings a weck, even by working from seven a.m. 
to twelve or one A.M., and somctimes she sat up 
till four in the morning to finish work.—Case 17 
was an English coat-baster and finisher, who could 
carn two shillings and eightpence per day of 
twelve hours, with an hour and a half for meals. 
Used to work from seven till ten until the Factory 
Act was rigidly enforced. She was employed by 
a Jewish sweater, and work was irregular, The 
shop was closed on Saturdays, and as she could not 
work on Sundays, she had only five days a week. 
—Case 39 was a female trouser-machinist, who 
took work from another woman, who had it from 
City and other houses. She was paid threepence 
a pair, and could do ten pair a day if she got 
up at six and worked till cleven or twelve, 

‘Case 45 is a female trouser-finisher, who is 
paid fourpence per pair for large thick trousers, 
which she gets from a woman in the same house, 
who herself gets it from a sub-contractor. She 
could make six or seven shillings per week at 
this work.—Case 46 is a female waistcoat-worker, 
who makes waistcoats at home for eight to nine 
shillings per dozen; but when work was slack, 
they went down to seven shillings. Had to find 
thread, which would cost eightpence per dozen, 
Earned from seven to thirteen shillings per week : 
the highest figure would mean twelve hours’ work 
per day.—Case 47 is a trouser-maker, who can 
only earn one shilling and sixpence to two shil- 
lings per day, out of which she has to find thread. 
—Case 53 makes children’s kuickerbockers at 
three-halfpence a pair, and can earn five shillings 
and sixpence per weck. She works for a woman 
in the neighbourhood where she lives.—Case 54 
makes children’s suits—coat and “knickers ”—for 
fourpence-halfpenny, and twopence for finishing, 
but -has cotton to find. Working ten or eleven 
hours per day, can make four shillings and. three- 
pence a week.—Case 54a is that of a woman of 
fifty-five and one of twenty-four, who maie 
children’s suits of two garments. ‘The prices for 
making the whole, except a little braiding, done 
after the work is sent back, range from three- 
pence to elevenpence, with cotton to find. One 
week they started at six in the morning and 
worked until midnight each day, and made much 
above the average on suits at three shillings per 
dozen. Their total was cight shillings and six- 
pence for the week, or four shillings and three- 
pence each. Their average weekly earnings they 
estimate at three or three shillings and sixpence— 
enough to pay the rent of their one little room, 
and find them in tea and bread. Both women had 
been bound to this trade for three months, and 
one had given three months’ work to learn it. 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any estt- - 
mate of the numbers employed by sweaters which 
would be approximately correct. There are in- 
the East End, at a most moderate computation, 
two thousand sweaters. If each employ but ten | 


eight «as. to nine P.M, with an hour and a half { hands on the average, this gives a total of twenty 
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thousand persons of both sexes enduring a most 
ernel ond grinding slavery. An informal census 
taken by officers of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors about five years ago gave a total of London 
tailors as twenty thousand, fifteen thousand of 
whom were employed under the sweating system. 
Since then, the number hus considerably increased, 
and may be fairly cstimated at from cighteen to 
twenty thousand. 

Such a condition of things as is disclosed by Mr 
Burnett's Report cannot but be a fruitful source 
of physical, moral, and social evils. By the 
attractions which the sweating system olfers to 
cheap foreign labour, the labour market is over- 
crowded, and the native workers are being forced 
out of the trade by foreigners. These, generally 
arriving in a destitute condition, must ultimately 
become a tax on the ratepayers or on charitable 
institutions, besides rendering entirely null all 
efforta to relieve the congestion of the home-labour 
market by the emigration of English work people. 
The overcrowding in miserable workshops, the 
foul air and stench, the long hours of labour, and 
the wretched subsistence gained, are destructive 
alike of health and morals. It is said that fifty 

‘pocent. of the workers suffer from heart and 
ung disease, and that the strongest pressers and 
machinists are quite worn out in from eight to 
ten years, 

The remedies suggested are-—such amendments 
of the Factory and Workshop Regulation Acts 
as will make them applicable to men equally 
with women; an increase in’ the number of 
inspectors, to make the acts operative, instead 
of the dead-letter they too frequently are now ; 
restraining the immigration of foreign labourers 
in a state of destitution, by the imposition of 
a poll-tax or some other mode ; the establishment 
of large factories, where all the advantages of 
division and organisation of labour aight be 
gained without the intervention of the sub-con- 
tractor. It is earnestly to be hoped that some- 
thing muy be done by legislation or otherwise 
for the unhappy beings who are held in such 
wretched slavery. But while the demand for 
cheap articles of clothing continues and grows, 
and the overcrowded labour market makes the 
struggle for existence yearly more intense, these 
social conditions are sure to be taken advantage of 
by the si ed of avaricious men, and will, we 
fear, greatly neutralise the best meant efforts of 
legislators and philanthropists. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XVIL—DREAKING A HEART. 


Wren Warren Relf returned to Lowestoft, burn- 
ing with news and caver at his luck, his first act 
was to call his sister Edie hurriedly out of Elsie’s 
room, and proceed to a consultation with her upon 
the strange evidence he had picked up so unex- 
pectedly at Almundham Station. Should they 
show it to Elsie, or should they keep it from 
her? That was the question, Fortune had indeed 
favoured the brave; but how now to utilise 
her curious information? Should they let that 
wronged and suffering girl see the utter abysses 
of human baseness yawning in the man she once 
loved and trusted, or should. they sedulously and 
carefully hide it all from her, lest they break 
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the bruised reed with their ungentle handling? 
Warren Relf himself, after thinking it over in 
his own soul—all the way back to Lowestoft in 
his third-class carriage—was almost in favour now 
of the specious and futile policy of concealment. 
Why needlessly harrow the poor child’s feelings ? 
Why rake up the embers of her great grief? 
Surely she had been wounded and lacerated 
enough already. Let her rest content with 
what she knew so far of Massinger’s cruel and 
treacherous selfishness. 

But Edie met this plausible reasoning, after a 
true woman’s fashion, with an emphatic negative. 
She stood out for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, come what might of it, 

‘Why 7?’ Warren asked with a relenting eye. 

‘Because,’ Edie answered, looking up at him 
resolutely, ‘it would be better she should get it 
all over at once. It’s like pulling a tooth—one 
wrench, and be done with it! What a pity she 
should epend her whole life long in mourning 
and wailing over this wicked man, who isn’t and 
never was im any way worthy of her !—-Warren, 
she’s a dear, sweet, gentle girl, She takes my 
heart. I love her dearly already.—She ‘ll mourn 
and wail for him enough anyhow. I want to 
disenchant her as much as I can before it’s too 
late. The sooner she learns to hate and despise 
him as he deserves, the better for everybody.’ 

“Why ?? Warren asked once more, with a 
curious side-glance, 

‘Because,’ Edie went on, very earnestly, ‘she 
may some day meet some other better man, who 
could make her ten thousand times happier as 
his wife, than this wretched, sordid, money-hunt- 
ing creature could ever make any one. If we 
disenchant her at once, without remorse, it'll 
help that better man’s case forward whenever he 
presents himself. If not’ She paused sig- 
nificantly. Their eyes met; Warren's fell They 
understood one another. 

‘But isn’t it selfish 2?’ Warren asked wistfully. 

Edie looked up at him with a profoundly 
meaningless expression on her soft round face, 
‘Selfish !? she cried, making her mouth small. 
‘] don’t understand you. What on earth has 
selfishness to do with it any way? Nobody spoke 
about any particular truer and better man. You 
jump too quick. IJ merely laid on a young man 
in the abstract. From the point of view of a 
young man in the abstract, I’m sure I’m right, 
absolutely right. I always am. It’s a way I 
have, and I can’t help it.’ 

‘Besides which,’ Warren Relf interposed sud- 
denly, ‘if Massinger really did write that forged 
letter, she'll have to arrange something about 
it, you sec, sooner or later. She’ll want to set 
herself right with the Meyseys, of course, and 
she'll probably make some sort of representation 
or proposition to Massinger.’ : 

‘She'll do nothing of the kind, my dear,’ 
Edie answered promptly with brisk confidence.— 
‘You're a goose, Warren, and you don’t one tiny 
little bit understand the inferior creatures. You 
men always think you know instinctively all 
about us women, and can read us through and 
through at a single glance, as if we were larg 
rint on a street-poster ; while, as a matter of 
act, you never r 





blind creature: she’ll accept the forgery as if it | 
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were in actual fact her own letter; she’ll never 
write a word, for good or for evil, to contradict 
it or confirm it, to any of these horrid White- 
strand people; she’ll allow this hateful wretch 
Massinger to go on believing she’s really dead ; 
and she ‘ll cease to exist, as far as he’s concerned, 
in a passive sort of way, henceforth and for 

ever.’ 

‘Will she?’ Warren Relf asked dubiously. 
‘How on earth do you know what she'll do, 
Edie ?’ 

‘Why, what else on earth could she do, silly ?? 
his sister answered, with the same perfect con- 
viction in her own inbred sagacity and perspi- 
acity ag ever. ‘Could she go and say to him, 
with tears in her eyes and a becoming smile on 
her pretty little lips: “My own heart’s darling, 
T love you devotedly—and I know you signed my 
name to that forged letter?” 
herself on these Moxies, or Mumpsies, or Mixies, or 
Meyseys, or whatever else you call them, and say 
sweetly : “I didn’t run away from you; I wasn’t 
in earnest? I only tried ineffectually to drown 
myself, for love of this dear, sweet, charming, 
poetical cousin of mine, who disgracefully jilted 
me in order to propose to your own daughter ; 
and then, believing me to have killed myself for 
shame and sorrow, has trumped up letters and 
telegrams in my name, of malice prepense, on 
purpose to deceive you. He’s a mean scoundrel, 
and I hate his very name; and I want him for 
myself; so I won’t allow him to marry your 
Winifred, or whatever else her precious new- 
fanvled high-faluting name may be.” Could any 
woman on earth so utterly efface herself and her 
own womanliness as to go and say all that, do you 
suppose, to anybody anywhere !—Youw may think 
so in your heart, I daresay, my dear boy; but 
you won't get a solitary woman in the world 
to agree with you on the point for one single 
minute.’ 

The painter drew his hand slowly across his 
cold brow. ‘I suppose you’re right, Hdie,’ he 
answered, bea ildered: ‘But what’ll she do with 
herself, then, I wonder?’ 

‘Dot? Edie echoed. ‘As if do were the word 
for it? Why, do nothing, of course—be ; suffer ; 
exist; mourn over it. She’d like, if she could, 
poor, tender, bruised, broken-hearted thing, to 
creep into a hole, with her head hanging down, 
and die quietly, like 2 wounded creature, with 
no one on carth to worry or bother her. She 
mustn’t die; but she won’t do anything. All 
we’ve got to do ourselves is just to comfort her: 
to be silent and comfort her. She’ll cease to live 
now ; she'll annihilate herself ; she’ll retire from 
life ; and that horrid man’ll think she’s dead ; 
and that'll be all She'll accept the situation, 
She won’t expose him; she loves him too much a 
great deal for that. She won’t expose herself; 
she’s a great deal too timid and shrinking and 
modest for that. She’ll leave things alone; 
that’s all she can do.—And on the whole, my 
dear, if you only knew, it’s really and truly the 
best thing possible.’ | 

So Edie took the letter and telegram pitifully 
in her hand, and went with what boldness she 
dina muster u ie Elsie’s Figs Elsie 
was lying on the sofa, pro up. on pilloy 
in the white dress she had aon all along, an 
with her face and hands as white as the dress 
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stuff; and as Edie held the incriminating docus 
ments, part hidden in her gown, to keep them 
from Elsie, she felt like the dentist who hides 
behind his back the cruel wrenching instrument 
with which he means next moment in one fierce 
tug to drag and tear your very nerves out. She 
stooped down and kissed Elsie tenderly. ‘ Well, 
darling,’ she said—for illness makes women won- 
derfully intimate—‘ Warren ’s come back.—Where 
do you think he’s been ?—He’s been over to-day 
as far as Almundham.' 

‘Almundham!’ Elsie repeated, with cheek more 
blanched and pale than ever, ‘Why, what was 
he doing over there to-day, dear? Did he hear 
anything about--about—— Were they all inquir- 
ing after me, I wonder ?—Was there a great deal 
of talk and gossip abroad ?—O Edie, tell me quick 
all about it !? . 

‘No, darling,’ Edie answered, pressing her hand 
tight, and signing to her mother, who sat by the 
bed, to clasp the other one; ‘nobody’s talking. 
You shall not be discussed. Warren met Mr 
Meysey himself at the Almundham Station ; and 
Mr Meysey was going to Scotland; and he said 
they ’d heard from you twice already, to explain 
it all; and nobody seemed to think that—-that 
anything serious in any way had happened.’ 

‘Heard from me twice!’ Elsie cried, puzzled, 
‘Heard from me twice—to explain it all! Why, 
what on earth did he mean, Edie? There must 
be some strange mistake somewhere.’ 

Edie leant over her with tears in her eyes. 
It was a horrible wrench, but come it must, and 
the sooner the better. They should understand 
where they stood at once. ‘No, no imistake, 
darling,’ she answered distinctly. ‘Mr Meysey 
gave Warren the letter to read.—Ile’s brought 
it back. I’ve got it here for you. It’s in your 
own hand, he says.—Would you like to see it this 
moment, darling ?’ 

Elsie’s cheek showed pale as death now; but 
she summoned up courage to murmur ‘Yes.’ 

Tt seemed the mere unearthly ghost of a yes, so 
hollow and empty was it; but she forced it out 
somehow, and took the letter, Edie watched her 
with bent brows and trembling lips. How would 
she take it?- Would she see what it meant? 
Would she know who wrote it? Could she ever 
believe it? 

Elsie gazed at it in dumb astonishment. So 
admirable was the imitation, that for a moment’s 
space she actually thought it was her own hand- 
writing. She scanned it close. ‘My dear Wini- 
fred, it began as usual, and in her own hand 
too. Why, this must be just an old letter of 
her own to her friend and pupil ; what possible 
connection could Mr Meysey or Mr Relf imagine 
it had with the present crisis? But then the 
date—the date was so curious: ‘September 17 
—that fatal evenin,. She ,lanced through it 
all with a burning eye. Great heavens, what 
was this? ‘So wicked, so ungrateful: I know 
Mrs Meysey will never forgive ee 
time this reaches you, I shall have left ite- 
strand, I fear for ever.—‘ Darling, for heaven's 
sake, do try to hush this up as much as you 
can,’—‘Ever your affectionate, but heart-broken 


-Evsie.’ 


A burst from her bloodless lips. She 
laid ie dow: with both hands on her heart, 


That signature, Erste, betrayed the whole truth. 
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Bhe was white as a sheet now, and trembling 
visibly from head to foot. But she would go 
Tight through with it; she would not flinch ; 
she would know it all—all—all, utterly. 

‘I never wrote it,’ she cried to Edie with a 
choking voice. 

‘I know you didn’t, darling, Edie whispered 
in her ear. 

‘And you know who did?’ Elsie sobbed ont, 
terrified. 

“die nodded. 
T suapect.—Cry, darling, cry. 


‘I know who did—at least, 
Never mind us. 


Don’t burst your poor heart for want of 
crying.’ 
But Elsie couldn't cry yet. She put her 


white hand, trembling, into her open bosom, 
and pulled out slowly, with long lingering reluct- 
ance--a tiny bundle of water-stained — letters. 
They were Hugh’s letters, that she had worn 
at her breast on that terrible night. She had 
dried them all carefully one by one here in bed 
at Lowestoft; and she kept them still next the 
broken heart that Hugh had so lightly sacrificed 
to mammon. Smudged and half-erased by im- 
mersion as they were, she could still read them 
in their blurred condition ; and she knew them 
by heart already, for the matter of that, if the 
water had made them quite illegible. 

She drew the last one out of its envelope with 
reverent care, and laid it down side by side with 
the forged letter to Winifred. Paper for paper, 
they answered exactly, in size and shape and 
pe and quality. WIugh had often shown her 
xow admirably he could imitate any particular 
handwriting. The suspicion was profound ; but. 
she would give him at least the full benefit 
of all possible doubts. She held it up to the 
light and examined the water-mark. Both were 
identicul—-an unnsual paper; bought at a fan- 
tastic stationer’s in Brighton. It was driving 
daggers into her own heart; but she would go 
right through with it}: she must know the truth. 
She gave a great wasp, and then took three 
other letters singly from the packet. Horror and 
dismay were awakening within her the instincts 
and ideas of an experienced detective. They were 
the three previons letters she had last received 
from Hugh, in regular order. A stain caused 
by a drop of milk or greuse, as often happens, 
ran right through the entire quire. It was biggest 
on the front page of the carliest letter, and 
smallest and dimmest on its back fly-leaf. It 
went on decreasing gradually by proportionate 
gradations through the other three. She looked 
at the letter to Winifred with tearless cyes. 
It corresponded exactly in every respect; for 
it had been the middle sheet of the original 
series, 

Elsie laid them all down on the sofa by her 
side with an exhausted nir and turned wearily 
to Edie. Her face was flushed and feverish at 
last. She said nothing, but leaned back with 
a ghastly sob on her pillow. She knew to a 
certainty now it was Hugh who had done this 
nameless thiny—-Hugh who had done it, believing 
her, his lover, to be drowned and dead—Hugh 
who had done if at the very moment when, 
as he himself supposed, her lifeless body was 
tossing and dancing among the mad _ breakers, 
that roared and shivered with unholy joy over 
the hoarse sandbanks of the bar at 
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—It was past belief—but it was Hugh who had 
done it. 

She could have forgiven him almost anything 
else save that ; but that, never, ten thousand times 
never! She could have forgiven him even his 
cold and cruel speech that Jast night by the river 
near the poplar: ‘I have never been engaged to 
you. I owe you nothing. And now I mean to 
marry Winifred.’ She could have forgiven him 
all, in the depth of her despair.—She could have 
loved him still, even—so profound is the power 
of first-love in a true pure woman’s inmost nature 
—if only she could have believed he had melted 
and repented in sackcloth and ashes for his sin 
and her sorrow. If he had lost his life in trying 
to save her! If he had roused the county to 
search for her body! Nay, even if he had 
merely gone home, remorseful and self-reproach- 
ing, and had proclaimed the truth and his own 
shame in an agony of rerret and pity and bereave- 
ment.—For her own sake, she was glad, indeed, 
he had not done all this; or at least she would 
perhaps have been glad if she had had the heart 
to think of herself at all at such a moment. But 
for him—for him—she was ashamed and horrified 
and stricken dumb to learn it. 

For, instead of all this, what nameless and 
unspeakable thing had Hugh Massinger really 
done? Gone home to the inn, at the very 
moment when she lay there senseless, the prey 
of the waves, that tossed her about like a play- 
thing on their cruel crests—gone home to the 
inn, and without one thought of her, one effort 
to rescue her—for how could she think other- 
wise ?—full only of vile and craven fears for his 
own safety, sat down at his desk and deliberately 
forged in alien handwriting that embodied Lie, 
that visible and tancible documentary Meanness, 
that she saw staring her in the face from the paper 
before her! It was ghastly ; 1¢ was inercdible ; 
it was past conception ; but it was, nevertheless, 
the simple fact. As she floated insensible down 
that hideous current, for the sca and the river to 
fight over her blanched corpse, the man she had 
loved, the man ,who had so long pretended to love 
her, had been quietly engaged in his own room 
in forging her naine to a false and horrible and 
misleading letter, which might cover her with 
shame in the unknown grave to which his own 
cruelty and wickedness and callousness had seem- 
ingly consigned her! No wonder the tears stood 
back unwillingly from her burning eyeballs, For 
grief and horror and misery like hers, no relief 
can be found in mere hysterical weeping. 

. And who had dene this heartless, this dastardly, 
this impossible thing?) Hugh Massinger—her 
cousin Huzh—the man she had set on such a 
pinnacle of goodness and praise and affection— 
the man she had worshipped with her whole full 
heart—the man she had” accepted as the very 
incarnation of all that was truest and noblest 
and best and most beautiful in human nature. 
Her idol was dethroned from its shrine now ; and 
in the empty niche from which it had cast itself 
prone, she had nothing to set up instead for 
worship, There was not, and there never had 
been, a Hugh. The universe swam like a fright- . 
ful blank around her. The sun had darkened . 
iteelf at once in her sky. The solid und 
seemed to fail beneath her feet, and she felt. 
herself suspended alone above an awful abyss, a. 
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seething and tossing and eddying abyss of utter ‘Do? Just what I said. Nothing at all. 
chaos. Annihilate and efface herself. She'll accept 


Edie Relf held her hand still; while the sweet 
rentle motherly old lady with the snow-white 
air and the tender eyes put a cold palm up 
against her burning brow to help her to bear it. 
But Elsie was hardly aware of either of them 
now. Her head swam wildly round and round 
in a horrible phantasmagoria, of which the Hugh 
that was not and that never had been formed the 
central pivot and main revolving point; while 
the Hugh that was just revealing himself utterly 
in his inmost blackness and vileness and nothing- 
ness whirled round and round that fixed centre 
in a mad career, she knew not how, and she 
asked not wherefore. ‘Cry, cry, darling, do try 
to cry,’ both the other women urged upon her 
with sobs and tears; but Elsie’s eyeballs were 
hard and tearless, and her heart stood still every 
moment within her with unspeakable awe and 
horror and incredulity. 

Presently she stretched out a vague hand 
towards Edie. ‘Qive me the telegram, dear,’ she 
said in a cold hard voice, as cold and hard as 
Hugh Massinger’s own on that fearful evening. 

Edie handed it to her without a single word, 

She looked at it mechanically, her lips set 
tight ; then she asked in the saine cold mictallic 
tone as before: ‘Dv you know anything of 27 
Holmbury Place, Duke Street, St James's? 

‘Warren says the club porter of the Cheyne 
Row lives there,’ Edie answered softly. 

Elsie fell back upon her pillows once more. 
‘Edie. she cried, oh, Edie, Edie, hold me tight, 
or I shall sink and dic!—If only he had been 
crucl and nothing more, I wouldn’t have minded 
it; indeed, I wouldn't. But that he should be 
so cowardly, so mean, 60 unworthy of himself— 
it kills me, it kills me—I couldn’t have believed 
it! 

‘Kiss her, mother, Edie whispered low. ‘Kiss 
her, and lay her head, so, upon your dear old 
shoulder! She’s going to cry now! I know 
she’s going to cry! Pat her check: yes, so. Wi 
only she can cry, she can let her heart out, and 
it won't quite kill her.’ 

At the words, Elsie found the blessed relief of 
tears ; they rose to her eyes in a torrent flood. 
She cried and cried as if her heart would 
burst, But it eased her somehow. The two 
other women cried in sympathy, holding her 
hands, and encouraging her to Iet out her pent- 
up emotions to the very full by that natural 
outlet. They cried together silently for many 
minutes. Then Elsie pressed their two hands 
with a convulsive grasp; and they knew she 
would live, and that the shock had not entirely 
killed out the woman within her. 

An hour later, when Edie, with eyes very red 
and swollen, went out once more into the little 
front parlour to fetch some needlework, Warren 
Relf intercepted her with eager questioning. 
‘How is she now?’ he asked with an anxious 
a ‘Is she very ill? And how did she take 
it 
‘She’s crying her eyes out, thank Heaven,’ Edie 
answered fervently. ‘And it’s broken her heart. 
It’s almost killed her, but not quite. She’s 
crushed and lacerated like a wounded creature,’ 

‘But what will she do?? Warren asked, with a 


the position, leaving things exactly where that 
wretched being has managed to put them; and 
so far as he’s concerned, she'll drop altogether 
out of existence.’ . 

‘How ?? 

‘She’ll go with mamma and me to San Remo.’ 

‘And the Meyseys?’ 
_*She’ll leave them to form their own conclu- 
sions. Henceforth, she prefers to be simply 
nobody,’ 
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THE primary origin of glaciers is not to be 
found, as is popularly supposed, in northern 
latitudes of the earth, but in those regions that 
lie nearest the equator. When knowledge on 
this subject was not so complete as it is now, 
men thought that, through ultra-boreal changes 
on and about the earth, the phenomenon of gla- 
ciation would be yreatly increased ; that northern 
tlaciers would slowly creep down to the south, 
and southern ones establish themselves farther 
northward, while the snow-line on mountains of 
all latitudes would be at a much less altitude, 
and thus wider arcas of land and ocean would 
permanently be covered with a cold ice-mantle. 

But glaciers have their origin in heat, and 
not in cold, great as the paradox may appear. 
Twenty-three degrees north and south of the 
equator, the sun generates more heat than any- 
where else on the globe. In these zones, where 
the sun’s rays strike the earth almost vertically, 
the land becomes highly heated, and gives off 
much heat to the atmosphere in junction with it ; 
the seas also absorb a large amount of heat, and 
radiate it into the atmospheric strata that lie upon 
their surface. Expanded by heat, and conse- 
quently made lighter, the substrata of air rise 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, laden 
with an aqueous’ vapour, gathered chiefly from 
the surface of the oceans, but also in part from 
the moisture of ‘the land, as well as from rivers 
and the wide surfaces of large inland Jakes. 
When these vapours and atr-currents reach an 
altitude in the atmosphere that physically admits 
of it, they spread themselves out horizontally, and 
strong air-currents, charged with vapour from the 
seas beneath, set out in the direction of the north 
and south poles. To occupy the vacuum occa- — 
sioned by these upper air-currents, lower currents 
flow into the equatorial regions from the chilly 
atmosphere around the polcs. Thus, a system 
of air-circulation is established, the equator being 
the pulsating heart of the whole movement. 

The length of time snow remains upon the 
ground is mainly dependent upon altitude and 
latitude combined. It is obvious that above the 
snow-line, where more snow falls during winter- 
time than is thawed in the summer months, snow 
must accumulate to an enormous thickness. The- 
weight of such an accumulation is beyond estima- 
tion, Snow is not, in the regions of which we 
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speak, spread out over a level plain, but is piled 
upon the steep slopes of mountain sides, and laid 
along the various inclines of the valleys; and 
through the power of gravitation, the higher fields 
of ice and snow press hard upon the lower ones, 
and the whole mass, lying upon hard rocks at 
various angles to the horizon, slowly moves down 
to lower levels. Thus, the higher regions are 
relieved of their crushing weight, the valleys are 
prevented from being filled with snow to the top 
of the highest peak in the range, and a glacier 
is born. 

A glacier is constituted of two parts: that por- 
tion of it which is above the snow-line is termed 
the névé ; and that part of it which reaches cut 
into the valleys below, sometimes in winter into 
cultivated fields, ia the glacier proper. Through 
the Inboura of Professors Agassiz and Forbes, 
and in later years of Tyndall, we have revealed 
to us many interesting facts about the motions 
of glaciers. In 1827, Professor Hugi of Soleure 
made a scries of experiments upon the Unteraar 
glacier in the Bernese Oberland. In order to 
shelter himsclf from the bitter cold, he built a 
hut on one of the medial moraines; in 1830 
he found by measurement that it had moved 
downward three hundred and thirty feet. In 
1836 it had moved from ita position in 1&27, two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four feet. In 
the year 1841 it was found four thousand seven 
hundred and twelve feet from its original posi- 
tion. Professor Agassiz built a place for shelter 
on the same placier in 1840; and two years after- 
wards found it had moved downwards four hun- 
dred and eighty-six fect. These facts place 
beyond all doubt the motion of glaciers. 

vrevasses are a notable feature on the surface 
of glaciers, and perform an important function. 
The ‘regelation’ theory of glaciers is, ‘that the 
ice of glaciers changes its form and preserves its 
continuity under pressure which keeps its par- 
ticles together. But when subjected to tension, 
sooner than stretch, it breaks, and behaves no 
longer as a viscous body.” By the sufficient 
application of pressure, it is possible to mould 
ice into any shape whatever as easily and as com- 
pletely as clay: press two pieces of ice together, 
and immediately they mutually cohere by what 
is termed regelation, or in fact a kind of welding. 
The surface of a glacier is often covered with deep 
fiesures, that yawn in the face of the tourist, and 
make travelling very difficult. Many of these 
crevasses are of gigantic proportions, while others 
are so small that a man may leap across them. 
In passing over uneven ground, pressure and ten- 
sion are brought into plav in various parts of 
the body of the glacier, While travelling over 
a hollow in its bed, the surface becomes concave ; 
while its bottom, conforming to the rock-surface 
over which it is passing, has a corresponding 
convex form. As ice has the properties of a 
solid body besides behaving as a viscous one, 
pressure is thus brought to bear on the surface 
of the glacier. But in passing over a ridge, it 
is obvious that the surface will not be under the 
power of pressure, but of tension. ‘Sooner than 
stretch, it breaks ;' therefore, a crevasse in the ice 
is formed, and according to the magnitude of the 
irregularities of its bed will be the fissures of a 
glacier. Now, as the crevasse is stationary, and 
the ice is in slow motion, it follows that all ice 
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in the line of motion with and above the crevasse 
must pass over it. At the point where the ten- 
sion becomes powerful enongh, a huge piece of 
ice snaps off from that side of the crevasse 
nearcr to the névé, and falls over to the other 
side, where, by regelation, it coheres to the solid 
ees and moves down with the body of the 
acier. 

On the Glacier du Géant, one of the larger 
tributaries of the Mer de Glace, is a fine example 
of the formation of these crevasses. Near the 
juncture of the Géant glacier with the Glacier des 
Périades, at the foot of the Aiguille Noire, the 
former slowly moves over a Poe forming 
a magnificent ice cascade. Above the cascade, 
which happens to be just above the snow-line, the 
névé is covered with a sheet of fine snow, which 
stretches, with a comparatively even surface, up 
ee valleys to the higher Alpine peaks. 
3elow the fall, the ice is fairly smooth. But, says 
Professor Tyndall, ‘as we approach the fall’—from 
the Mer de Glace—‘the smooth and unbroken 
character of the glacier changes more and more. 
We encounter transverse ridges, succeeding each 
other with augmenting steepness. The ice be- 
comes more and more fissured and confused. We 
wind throngh tortuous ravines, climb huge ice- 
mounds, and creep cautiously along crumbling 
cresta, with crevasses right and left. The con- 
fusion increases, until further advance along the 
centre of the glacier is impossible’ Immediately 
above the cascade, the crevasses yawn terrifically ; 
and the locality is very dangerous on account of 
the great blocks of ice continually falling over. 
the precipice, and from one side of a crevasse to 
the other; but farther away, the snows of the 
Col du Géant strike the eye, an unbroken plain 
of white fine snow. 

On the broad surface of the Mer de Glace are 
at least six lines of loose rubble running parallel 
to the course of the valley. These are termed 
‘moraines. Closely examined, they are found to 
be composed of fraginents of rock of all sizes and 
shape, and correspond in texture and composition 
with the rocks higher up the valley. These 
moraines range from thirty to a few feet in height, 
and measure various widths across the base. 
Their origin is easily explained. Below the névé, 
the glacier flows through valleys bounded by bare 
rocks, cutting a sinuous course round pa 
promontories and beneath steep cliffs, skirting 
the foot of acute slopes. Rain and other moisture 
have penetrated the faces of these cliffs during 
summer-time and early winter; and when the 
winter fairly sets in, the moisture is frozen. 
Frozen water expands; therefore, this ice forces 
open large fissures in the surface of the rocks, 
When the ice melts in summer-time, the cohesive 
element has gone, and the portions of rock, forced 
from their position by the insinuation of this 
moisture and its subsequent crystallisation, fall 
from their position on to the surface of the glacier. 
As the surface is in constant motion, every part 
of it becomes covered with a rough irregular fringe 
of this debris. This is termed a ‘lateral’ moraine, 
and it forms on both sides of a glacier. 

It ie of importance to note that from beneath 
the snout of every glecier there issues a muddy 


stream. This arises partly from subglacial lique- 
faction, and partly from surface-water that finds its 


way down to the glacier’s bed. In winter, these 
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streams are reduced to dribblets; but in summer, 
owing to the greater waste of ice, they burst into 
foaming streams of considerable size. Man 
glaciers have large lakes upon their surfaces, and, 
throurh small fissures in the ice, water from 
them drains through to the rocks beneath. They 
are formed of the summer surface-drainage of the 
glacier, and occur in temporary hollows in the 
ice. Sometimes the course of a surface-stream of 
water is blocked up from various causes, when 
a small reservoir is formed. It often occurs that 
these Jakes break down the temporary barriers 
that keep them in their beds; then the whole 
mass of water rushes down towards the glacier’s 
snout, a foaming torrent, flooding every hollow, 
cutting a course through all obstructing surfaces, 
and altering the configuration of a glacier’s surface 
in a few hours. Continuing in its wild course, 
the stream below the glacier is swollen beyond its 
banks by this tlood, and its bed is cut deeper and 
wider by the turbulent waters, and sometimes 
wide tracts of country are flooded before the burst 
reservoir is exhausted. Some of the most famous 
rivers in the world take their rise from these 
glacier streams. The vrand and beautiful Rhine 
flows from beneath an Alpine glacier; and the 
turbulent Rhone has a similar source. The Po 
and the Garonne are both glacial rivers. The 
sacred river of the Hindu—the broad deep Ganges, 
« worshipped yod—is but the flowing muscus of 
a glacier’s snout away in the Himalayan chain ! 
Many other rivers also have their rise at the 
foot of glaciers; so that in this respect these 
ice-streams exert considerable influence on the 
countries in which they are located. 

We can never gain a perfect idea of the power 
invested in glaciers. In weight they have great 
power to grind and furrow rocks over which they 
slowly move. A broad river vliding peacefully 
through a picturesque valley cuts its shingled bed 
Jower and wider, till in the march of ages the con- 
ficuration of a country is greatly altered. Before 
a river, rock is but clay. Dut compared with 
glaciers, rivers are impotent. <A river transports 
mud in suspension, and along its bottom pebbles 
are rolled with pleasant music to the sea; but a 
glacier bears on its cold bosom blocks of solid 
rock over wide tracks of land, and its pebbles are 
huge boulders, 

It is in Greenland that glaciers reach the 
“maximum of their modern power and grandeur. 
Aithough, in main characteristics, Greenland gla- 
ciers and Alpine ones have great similarity, in 
detail and ultimate results they differ consider- 
ably. The whole of the northern continent, 
thouch mostly unexplored, is thought to be 
covered with snow and ice, except in places where 
local conditions modify climatic influences, so that 
the cold is somewhat less severe. Frost pheno- 
mena are so severe, that all attempts to explore 
the country any great distance from the coast have 
been attended with scanty success or absolute 
failure; while the more successful attempts to 
master the polar seas have been singularly devoid 
of real good, though full of arduous and romantic 
adventure. These boreal conditions canse great 
variation in the result of Greenland glaciation, as 
against glaciation in every other part of the world 
except the extreme south. The snouts of. all 
Alpine glaciers are at a considerable elevation 
above the sea; but in Greenland, the. glaciers 
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creep down to the very coast-line, and often even 
push themselves out along the bottom of the cold 
sea. Along the Greenland coast, in about Bixty- 
two degrees thirty-two minutes north latitude, a 
glacier projects outward along the bottom of the 
sea fully a mile from the shore, forming a break- 
water of crystalline masonry. Some of these 
northern glaciers terminate at the coast-line in 
a perpendicular wall of ice. Professor Norden- 
skidld while exploring in Greenland met with one 
of these walls three thousand feet in height. In 
the Alps, glaciers terminate by liquefaction, and 
deposit across the valley at the point where the 
glacier ceases to be, a huge terminal moraine ; but 
in Greenland and other northern countries, where 
the snow-line reaches down to the sea, the glacier 
terminates through quite different causes, and in 
terminating, produces very different effects. The 
ice-stream «loes not end its course in liquefaction ; 
but if it strikes the sea where there are cliffs 
of very considerable altitude, it projects bodily 
over the edge, until, by force of gravitation, huge 
pieces snap off and, falling into the sea, are floated 
away by southern currents into warmer climes, 
when liquefaction takes place. It is obvious that 
no terminal moraine can ever be formed under 
these conditions, because the debris on the surface 
of the glacier, as well as that frozen into its mass, 
is carried southward with the floating ice, 

But most northern glaciers terminate through 
other conditions than these. Where the coast-line 
is a comparatively low one, the ice cuts its way 
down to the sea-level, and then the glacier ploughs 
its way along the sea-bottom for considerable 
distances, Thus, a submarine valley, correspond- 
ing in depth, width, and shape to the body of the 
glacier, is formed and occupied by the ice. Now, 
ice is lizhter than water, and floats with about 
three-fourths of its body under water; therefore, 
if a glacier twelve hundred fect in thickness pro- 
jects into deep sea-water, having only fifty feet 
of its surface above the waves, a great strain is 
felt somewhere in resisting the buoyancy of the 
water. If the ice be not sufficiently strong, a 
huge piece will snap off from the glacier’s end, 
and immediately the laws of relative density will 
have free and full effect, and the detached ice will 
float buoyantly on the waves with about three 
hundred feet of its surface above water. This 
ideal case illustrates what really does occur ; and 
the ice thus detached becomes an iceberg, floating 
steadily into the warmer waters of more southern 
oceans. As these bergs move southward, they con- 
tinue to melt away, and the debris which they 
carry is deposited irregularly over the length and 
breadth of northern seas ; yet not so irregularly 
as would at first sight appear, because there are — 
certain oceanic zones in which the water reaches a 
higher temperature than in other localities of the 
sea; and when a fleet of statcly bergs enter such 
a region they melt very rapidly, an deposit along 
the ocean-floor of that locality a large amount of 
detritus. The Gulf-stream affects tho action of 
ice in the northern hemisphere in this manner: 
icebergs sailing southward from the reaches of 
Baffin Bay, whence most of the ice of the Atlantic 
proceeds, suffer comparative waste till en enter 
the warm waters of this stream, at which point — 
liquefaction rapidly occurs, and the history of the | 
berg is soon cut off; consequently, the bottom of 
the sea all along the northern verge of this Gulf- 
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stream will be covered with debris of Greenlandic 
rocka, and the development of this glacial drift 
will be of greater proportion in that specific zone 
than in other able ities of the Atlantic. 


THE LOST BOND. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL. 


SHort.y after the action commenced, I happened 
to want a cupboard in my room altered, and 
sent over to Mr Watkins the builder, asking 
him to send a man over to do the work. Accord- 
ingly, one afternoon Mr Jolly, a carpenter in his 
employ, made his appearance with his tools, and 
set to work to make the necessary alteration. 
He secmed to be of a talkative ee 
and after making sundry observations about the 
weather and relating sume of the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, he remarked: ‘It’s curious in 
what queer places lawyers’ papers get stowed 
away sometimes—ain’t it, sir?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ I replied ; ‘I suppose they do get 
into unlikely places sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, sir, you are right,’ said Mr Jolly. ‘For 
instance, 1 was doing a job at Mr Flint’s the 
other day, and I found a document in the most 
unlikely place you would think of-—a very im- 
ala document too—in fact, a bond for a pretty 

arge amount,’ 

{ gave a start as the recollection of the bond 
in the case of Flint «. Jackson flashed across my 
mind. Jt might be that I had at last stumbled 
upon some information which might throw light 
upon the matter; so, controlling my feelings, 1 
said, in as calm a voice as 1 could command : 
‘QO yes, 1 suppose you mean Farmer Jackson's 
bond for ¢ : thousand poun” 

‘Why, sir, how in the world did you come to 
know anything about it?’ asked Mr Jolly in 
surprise. *Mr Flint told me not to mention the 
mutter to anybody.’ 

‘Oh, 1 daresay, I said; ‘but you see we do 
know about it ; and we have reason to believe that 
an attempt is being made to obtain money from 
Mr Jackson by false pretences; and unless you 
tell me all you know about the matter, I shall 
consider you as aiding in the attempt; I must 
therefore ask you to tell me what you know 
about it.’ 

‘I am sure I don’t wish to harm Mr Jackson 
in any way,’ said Mr Jolly. ‘1 thought the only 
reason for keeping it secret was that it was a 
private matter ; and if it will do Mr Jackson any 
good, I am willing to tell you all I know 
about it.’ 

‘Yes’ I said, ‘it is most important to Mr 
Jackson, and I must ask you to tell me all you 
know.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr Jolly, ‘you see, Mr Flint 
wanted some alterations made to a desk he has 
in his office, and among other things he wanted 
the drawers divided into different-sized partitions, 
so as to hold papers of various sizes ; and I went 
there one morning, before any one had come to 
the office, to do the work. Well, I took one of 
the drawers out of the desk to put the divisions 
in, and after I had done so, 1 neprened to look 
into the compartment frem which I had taken 
it, and there I saw a document crushed up 
against the back, whieh had evidently fallen 
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over the end of the drawer. I pulled it out 
and looked over it, and found it was a bond 
from Mr William Jackson to Mr Sharper Flint 
for one thousand pounds. As I was examining 
it, Mr Flint came in, and I showed him the 
document and explained how I had found it. 
He took it from me and examined it, and said: 
*‘O yes; I am very glad indeed you have found 
it. I have missed this bond for some time, and 
it might have put me to serious inconvenience 
if I had lost it.—Here is a sovereign for your 
trouble ; and I should be glad if you would not 
mention the circumstance to anybody, as it is a 
private matter, which 1 should not like talked 
about.’ 

So far, this recital did not appear to contain 
anything likely to help us, but seemed rather to 
confirm Mr Flint’s story of his having mislaid 
the bond; but the next sentence of cr Jolly 
put a different complexion on the matter. ‘You 
see,’ he said, ‘I knew that desk used to belong 
to Mr Winter, and when I saw his name on 
the bond, J thought it mizht be one of his 
papers,’ 

‘What?’ I said. ‘Do you mean to say that 
that desk formerly belonged to Mr Winter ?’ 

‘Yes, sir” answered Mr Jolly. ‘He bought it 
at the sale of Mr Winter’s effects, I remember 
the desk well, as I was at the sale when he 
bought it.’ 

This last information seemed indeed to be of 
a more important nature, since, if the desk 
formerly belonged to Mr Winter, it was possible 
that the bond might have been lost while it was 
"3 possession, 

‘Well, I said, ‘we have reason to believe that 
that bond does nut belong to Mr Sharper Flint 
at all, but that he is illegally trying to extort 
money from Mr Jackson on it—in fact, he has 
commenced proceedings against him to enforce it. 
Will you be prepared at the trial to swear to all 
that you ‘have stated to me to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I shall be prepared to swear to every 
word of it.’ 

‘Then, I shall depend on you,’ I said; ‘and I 
must ask you not to talk about the matter till 
atter the trial.’ 

‘Right you are, sir—mum’s the word,’ answered 
Mr Jolly ; and shortly afterwards, having finished 
nis job, he took his departure. 

As for me, I hurried at once to Farmer Jack- 
son’s house at Oakfields and gave him an account 
of what I had heard. ‘I tell you what my sus- 
ricion is,’ I said. ‘That bond was one of Mr 
Winter's papers; it was never given to Mr 
Flint at all; and he did not know of its exist- 
ence till Jolly found it in the way I have told 
ou.’ 

t ‘That’s it, sir, you may depend upon it,’ said 
Mr Jackson, giving me a slap on the back that 
nearly knocked me down. ‘By George! sir, we'll 
defeat the scoundrels yet.’ 

‘Not so fast, not so fast,’ said I cautiously. 
‘That is my suspicion ; but I do not think it is 
sufficient to obtain a verdict in a court of justice. 
You see, we have no evidence at all that it did 
not belong to Mr Flint, and that it was not lost 
while it was in his possession. What we must 
do is to try to discover the whereabouts of some © 
of Mr Winter's clerks and see if they remember | 
anything about it. If the bond was mislaid while 
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it was in Mr Winter's possession, it is highly 
probable that some of them would have heard 
something about it. Rogers seems to remember 
very little about the matter. However, we may 
as well go and see him again and try and jog 
his memory,’ 

Accordingly, we went over to Rogers’ house 
and found him in. 

‘Rogers,’ I said, ‘cannot you remember any- 
thing more about that bond? Do you remember 
whether it was mislaid or not?’ 

‘Not that I heard of, answered Rogers. ‘But 
I have been thinking the matter over, and I] 
think the most likely person to be able to give 
you information about it would be Mr Carter, 
Mr Winter’s manager.’ 

‘Where does he live?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, that’s the point,’ answered Rogers. ‘I 
am sorry to say I do not know. He left here 
when Mr Winter died, and went to London ; but 
I don’t know his address.’ 

‘And you are quite certain you recollect noth- 
ing about it yourself?’ I asked. 

‘Quite,’ answered Rogers. ‘I have been Jook- 
ing the matter up; and I remember now that I 
was ill for three or four months just about the 
time the bond is dated ; and if anything special 
occurred in connection with it, I think it must 
have been while I was absent from the office.’ 

‘Well, I said to Mr Jackson as we were leaving, 
‘we must use our utmost endeavours to get hold 
of Mr Carter; but it would be as well to set to 
work quietly, so as not to alarm the other side. 
We might set a private detective to work; but 
it is so long ago since Mr Carter left, that there 
inight be some difficulty in getting on the track ; 
go [ think the best way will be to advertise in 
a few of the London papers first; and if that fails, 
we can employ a detective.’ 

It was accordingly arranged that I should do 
this, and I set to work to consider the best way 
of carrying it into effect. I deemed it advisable 
not to direct any answers that might be reccived 
to the advertisement to be sent to any one in 
Barton ; but I knew a young solicitor who was 
in practice in London ; and after some considera- 
tion, I concocted the following advertisement : 

“Will Mr Carter, who formerly resided at 
Barton, kindly communicate with Mr Edward 
White, Solicitor, Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons.— 
By doing so, he will greatly oblige.’ 

I inserted this advertisement in two or three 
of the London papers; and was extremely pleased, 
a few days afterwards, to receive a letter from 
Mr White, stating that Mr Carter had called on 
him with reference to the advertisement ; that he 
was with a firm of solicitors in the City, and 
would be happy to see me and give me any infor- 
mation in his power. 

As may be conjectured, I lost no time in run- 
ning up to town and calling on Mr Carter. I 
found Sita to be a frank, gentlemanly man 
of prepossessing appearance, who willingly told 
me what he knew of the matter. I informed 
him of the action taken by Mr Flint, and the 
circumstance of the finding of the bond by Jolly, 
and asked him if he could throw any lght on 
the matter. : 

‘Well, ye he replied ; ‘I remember fhat bond 
very well—in fact, it was I who drew it. Mr 
William Jackson intended borrowing a thou- 
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sand pounds from Mr Sharper Flint, and gave 
us instructions to prepare the bond. He called 
in and executed the document; but told us not 
to part with it until we heard from him again, 
ashe had not quite made up his mind as to 
whether he woul borrow the money. Mr Winter 
accordingly placed the bond in his drawer, A 
few days afterwards, we received a letter from 
Mr Jackson saying that he had determined not 
to borrow the money, and asking us to destroy 
the deed. Mr Winter searched through the 
drawer for the bond; but, to his surprise, it 
was nowhere to be found. We searched through 
the office high and low, but could find no trace 
of it; and as far as 1 know, it was never dis- 
covered,’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ I said. ‘That explains 
the whole matter ; and if we may rely upon your 
assistance at the-trial, I think we shall have no 
difficulty in substantiating our defence.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, I shall be happy to render you 
any assistance in my power,’ said Mr Carter ; and 
having again thanked him for his information, I 
took my departure. 

We succeeded in uncarthing two or three more 
of Mr Winter's clerks, who remembered the cir- 
ewmstance of the bond being lost and an unsuc- 
cesstul search being made for it. Having now 
something definite to go upon, I set to work with 
a will, and pleadings and aflidavits and notices 
followed one another, till the papers began to 
accumulate on my table in a manner dear to 
every lawyer’s heart. Mr Jackson’s neighbours, 
however, shook their heads rather doubtfully 
when they heard that he had intrusted his case 
tome Mr Flint was a sharp man, they said, and 
so was Mr Crawley ; and it was not likely that a 
young solicitor like myself without experience 
could be a match for them. 

The longest pleadings must come to an end 
sone time, and eventually we ‘joined issue,’ and 
notice of trial was given, and I began to prepare 
my first’ brief. How hard I worked at it, and 
what affectionate care I lavished upon it! I 
thought of it by day and dreamed of it by night, 
and consulted every book and case bearing on the 
subject I could Jay my hands on; and when at 
last it was completed, and fairly written out on 
brief-paper, I considered it to be a work of 
art. 

The trial was fixed to take place at the next 
assizes in the neighbouring town of Leighton ; and 
you may be sure that I and Mr Jackson and our 
witnesses were there in good time. After some 
other cases in the list had been disposed of, the 
ease of Flint v. Jackson was called on. Mr 
Eledon, Q.C., and Mr Sefton appeared for the 

laintiff ; and Mr Herbert, Q.C., and Mr Lumley 
fae the defendant. Mr Elsdon opened the case 
on behalf of the plaintiff. He stated that the 
action was brought to recover the sum of one 
thousand pounds, advanced by Mr Sharper Flint 
to the defendant, Mr Jackson, for which the bond | 
in question had been given. Mr Elsdon here 
produced the bond, which our counsel, after 
examining, admitted. Mr Elsdon continuing,» 
stated that the money due on that bond had never 
been paid, and as the document was admitted, he 
did not see what defence there could be to the 
action, and he would therefore not waste the time 
of the court by any further comment, but would 
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at once call upon the plaintiff to give his evi- 
dence. Mr Flint thereupon aeppes into the 
witness-box and swore that he had advanced 
Mr William Jackson the sum of one thousand 
ounds, on the security of the bond which had 

n produced—that that sum had never been 
repaid to him, but that the whole of it was still 
due and owing. Mr Herbert cross-examined him 
pretty sharply as to whether the money had 
actually been advanced, and as to how he got 
possession of the bond ; but he stuck to his story, 
and stepped down from the witness-box with his 
evidence unshaken. 

Mr Herbert addressed the court on behalf of 
the defendant. His learned friend, he said, had 
stated that he did not see what defence there 
could be to the action; but if that were so, he 
was afraid the plaintiff had not been so frank with 
his legal advisers as he should have been. On the 
contrary, he considered that we had a perfectly 
good defence to the action, and he hoped to prove 
not only that the money had never been advanced, 
but that the bond had been obtained by fraud, 
and that Mr Flint had no right to it whatever. 
He then called Mr Jolly, who explained the way 
in which he had found the bond; and also swore 
that the desk in which he had found it formerly 
belonged to Mr Winter, Mr Jackson’s solicitor. 
“The plaintiffs counsel apparently did not think 
much of this evidence, und allowed Mr Jolly to 
step down withont any cross-examination. Mr 
Curter then stepped into the box, and stated the 
circumstance of the bond having been prepared 
by him while he was in Mr Winter's employ, of 
the letter from Mr Jackson stating that he had 
determined not to borrow the money, and request- 
ing Mr Winter to cancel the bond, and of the 
unsuccessful search for that document. He also 
stated that, as far as he knew, the bond had never 
been found. The plaintiff’s counsel evidently 
thought this more serious, and subjected Mr 
Carter to a rigorous cross-examination, but failed 
to shuke his evidence in the slightest degree. 
Two or three more of Mr Winter's clerks con- 
firmed Mr Carter’sa evidence as to the bond having 
been lost; and Mr Jackson deposed that he had 
been through his father’s books and papers and 
found no trace of any such sum having been 
borrowed, and that his father had consulted him 
some years ago as to borrowing a sum of money 
from Mr Flint, but had afterwards stated that 
he had determined not to do so. 

Mr Herbert, again addressing the court on 
behalf of the defendant, submitted that the evi- 
dence which he had adduced proved that the 
money had never been advanced, and that the 
bond had never been given to Mr Flint. Mr 
Elsdon replied on behalf of the plaintiff, and 
endeavoured to make light of the evidence which 
had been given. 

The learned judge shortly summed up the case 
for the jury. He stated that the question for 
them to consider was whether the money claimed 
had ever been advanced by the plaintiff to the 
defendant, or whether it was a fraudulent claim 
on a bond to which the plaintiff had no right, in 
which latter case they were to find for the defend- 
ant. The jury then retired to consider their 
verdict. — 7 

T had been so interested in watching the case, 
that I had noticed nothing else, but I now looked 
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towards the place where Mr Sh Flint had 
been sitting, and found that he had disappeared. 


In a few minutes the jury returned to the court, 
and amid a profound silence the clerk of the court 
asked them the usual question: ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict ?’ 

‘We are,’ answered the foreman. 

‘Do you find for the plaintiff or the defend- 
ant?’ . : 
‘For the defendant.’ 

I heaved a sigh of relief; and happening to look 
behind me, saw Farmer Jackson, the anxious 
expression which he had worn lately gradually 
giving way to his old look of good-natured con- 
tentment. 

The judge having ordered the verdict to be 
entered for the defendant, expressed an opinion 
that Mr Flint ought to be prosecuted for fraud. 
Accordingly, as soon as I left the court, I obtained 
& warrant for hia apprehension; but we were 
too late, for we found that he had absconded, 
taking with him all the money and portable 
securities he could lay his hands on. We traced 
him as far os Mudford, a junction about thirty 
miles from Barton; but there we lost all trace 
of him. However, he left ample property to 
satisfy all his creditors, so nobody was a loser by 
his flight. 

Since that time, I have had no reason to com- 

plain of want of practice, as the case brought 
my name prominently before the notice of the 
pu who were pleased to give me more credit 
or the successful result obtained than I perhaps 
deserved. They were confirmed in this opinion 
by my friend Mr Jackson, who lauded the way 
in which I had conducted the case, and attributed 
no small part of his success to my efforts, He 
and I continue excellent friends to this day. He 
generally contrives to run up a moderately long 
bill every year, and a few days after I send it 
in, he calls on me with a cheque for the amount, 
and we have a chat over old times. 


LEOPARDS AT HOME. 
BY AN OFFICER’S WIFE. 


Many people spend a great part of their lives in 
India without seeing anything of the wild beasts 
and snakes with which it abounds. My experi- 
ence was very different. I passed only a few 
ears in the country; but I happened to come 
requently in contact with its savage denizens, 
and among other adventures I had several oppor- 
tunities of viewing leopards in their wild state. 
Before the beautiful Himalayan sanatorium of 
Dalhousie had increased to its present pecper on 
it consisted chiefly of a girdle of habitations 
clustering round the Bukrota, or lower hill, and 
a few scattered houses dotted about on the higher 
mountain, Terah. One of these latter we took 
for the season by advertisement without havin 
seen it; and I was somewhat dismayed, on arrose 
to find how lonely and exposed the situation was. 
However, the magnificent view of the snowy range 
from the veranda consoled me, and I quickly set. 
to work to make the bare rooms as habitable as 
possible. ‘I fear few of our friends will take 


the trouble to mount up to this eyrie to visit 


us, I lamented. But the very next evening we. 
were to have. a visitor we little desired. ee 


Chambers’ Journal, 
April 14, 1688. 
In an Indian bungalow every. bedroom has a 

small anteroom attached in which the important 
function of bathing is performed. The floor is 
of cement and uncarpeted, to allow of splashing ; 
and round the tub are placed the ghurras, or 
earthen pots of water which are required for the 
bath. e little room has always two doors, one 
opening on the outer air, to admit the bheesti 
with his supply of water ; the other opening into 
the bedroom. On the evening in question, just as 
dusk was falling, I had finished the unpacking of 
a box in my bedroom and was moving away, 
when I fancied I heard a slight sound in the 
bathroom. It was an unusual hour for the 
bheesti’s visit, so I opened the door, and, to my 
horror, saw just in front of me the beautiful 
sleek back of a large leopard, which was crouch- 
ing on the floor and drinking out of one of the 
ghurras. The room was so small that I found 
myself quite close to the leopard, and could 
indeed have touched the spots on its glossy coat 
from where I stood. I was too frightened to 
move, and stood perfectly still; and fortunately 
for me, the outer door by which the creature 
had entered still stood wide open, and with a 
single bound, it cleared the threshold and dis- 
appeared up the hillside. Had the door blown 
to, or been closed from the outside by a servant, 
the animal would have had no resource but to 
seek an exit by the doorway in which I was 
standing, and the knowledge of my narrow escape 
made us very careful ever after about shutting 
up early in the afternoon. 

A few nights later we were wakened by hear- 
ing the watchman call out loudly that there was 
a leopard in the veranda; and we ran to the 
window in time to see the waving of the branches 
where the beast had sprung out among the trees, 
The bearer, who was lying rolled up in_ his 
blankets in the same veranda, slept soundly on 
meanwhile, unconscious of his proximity to the 
stealthy-footed creature. These leopards are 
cowardly creatures, and will never attack a 
human being if they can avoid it; their special 
fancy is for little dogs; and they will so haunt 
the neighbourhood of any house where dogs are 
kept, that the greatest care is necessary to pre- 
Mi the little quadrupeds falling victims to the 

ig ones, 

As the weather became better, they grew less 
bold, and it was only towards the end of the 
season that we saw them again. When snow fell 
on the farther hills they were driven to seek 
food lower down, and then again they began to 
infest the station. Often in the month of 
October, when coming home late at night, I 
have heard the hoarse sort of purring noise they 
make as they rub their sides, like huge cats, 
against the trunks of trees. The men carrying 
my dandi (light palanquin) would then step out, 
and talk very loud, to keep up their courage 
while the mate would flourish his lantern an 
shout. No leopard would come near so noisy a 
party; and the only danger on such occasions is 
of the men taking a panic and dropping the 
dandi, when the situation would be awkward. 
This, however, never happened to me; and I 
‘was equally fortunate when riding. 


One evening we were riding quietly home in. 
animal jumped 


the short gloaming, when a large 
from the jungle “above into the road close in 
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front of us. It ran swiftly along the road for a 
short distance, and then disappeared. My com- 
panion advised that we should hurry a little, as 
our horses seemed uneasy, so we trotted on; and 
when we came to the spot where we had lost 
sight of the leopard, there it was lying on the 
outer edge of the narrow mountain road, its eyes 
blazing like green lamps in the dusk, and its 
body half hidden in the grass and shrubs, I 
was mounted on a small pony, and could not 
help fearing the wild beast might spring upon 
us as we had to pass so close to it; but it lay 
quite still. When we had passed, I looked 
anxiously round, and saw it rise and walk off 
calmly into the underwood. My companion 
assured me the real danger was not from any 
onslaught on the part of the leopard, but lest 
our horses should take fright and bolt with us 
along the narrow path in the uncertain light. 

On another occasion we were not so fortunate. 
I had been to a picnic luncheon with some friends 
in a glade near the lovely valley of Kujiar. We 
walked back, having our dandis carried behind 
us ; and when dusk began to fall we put the doys 
which had accompanied us into the dandis, know- 
ing it was no longer safe for them to run by our 
side. At length one lady became tired, and called 
for her dandi. It was brought, and sct down for 
her to enter. As it touched the ground, the little 
dog jumped out to welcome his mistress; but in 
a moment his pretty gambols were cut short. 
Like a flash, a great creature sprang into the 
road, and snapping up poor little Prim, vanished 
with the rapidity of thought down the steep hill- 
side. We felt thunderstruck, and stood for some 
moments in horrified silence, gazing down into the 
bushes where the gliding form had disappeared ; 
but nothing was to be seen or heard. The elastic 
tread of the leopard left no sign or track ; and so 
noiselessly had it passed, that we could not tell - 
whether it had slipped at once to the bottom of 
the ravine, or whether it was then lying only a 
few feet below us, hidden in the brushwood. The 
latter we imagined to be the case from the sudden 
silence that fell upon the other dogs, which, in- 
stead of whimpering as before and rebelling 
against their imprisonment, now cowcred, mute 
and terrified, in the cushions of the several dandis. 
Poor Prim must have been killed by the first 
clutch of the cruel claws, for he never uttered 
a single cry. We hurried home, grieving much 
over his dreadful fate, and the gentlemen of 
the party immediately returned to the spot with 
their rifles and beaters; but nothing was then 
to be seen of the leopard. 

Shooting-parties were frequently organised about 
this time; but they were not often succcasful, 
owing to the dense jungle that covered the slopes, — 
and the impossibility of following the quarry even 
when sighted. The best chance was for a solitary — 
sportaman to spend a night in a tree; but the — 
leopards, though so bold in secking their prey - 
i safe circumstances, were extremely cautious © 
when danger was at hand, and would generally — 
leave the ait untouched near which their un- | 
seen enemy lurked. Traps, too, were placed on a © 
low spur towards Bukloh, which they were known — 
to frequent ; but very few were caught there that 
‘ I will conclude with an exciting ride expe- 
rienced by a young police-officer, who, being: 
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suddenly summoned to investigate a case at a 
village some miles from the station, started off on 
his stout hill-pony, accompanied by his favourite 
large retriever. After going a short distance, he 
noticed that the dog, deteul of running about as 
usual, was keeping close to the pony's heels; and 
from a continuous rustle in the vegetation along 
the side of the road, he soon perceived that a 
leopard was keeping pace with them. Having no 
weapon but a hunting-crop, he could take no 
offensive mensures; but culling to the dog, he 
induced it to keep close below the girthy on the 
side farthest from its foc. ‘The dog seemed quite 
to understand the position, and never abandoned 
the shelter thus formed ; and thug the village was 
reached in safety, though the ee which was 
evidently hungry, only relinquished the pursuit 
when the mud walls surrounding the little town 
were actually entered. Voth horse and dog were 
much fatigued by the long race along the steep 
hill-road, the rider having been afraid to slacken 
for a moment lest the leopard should thus 
have time to make a spring. He was a patient 
and persevering leopard, and doubtless dined well 
that night, though not, I am glad to gay, on our 
friend’s fine retriever. 


IN A TURKBISH CITY. 
THIRD PAPER, 


Tr is a sweltering hot day, one of the first hot 
days of the early spring. Yesterday, the rain was 
descending in torrents, and the greater part of the 
street was a watercourse, but to-day all the clouds 
have cleared off, the sun is shining fiercely; and 
as a consequence of yesterday’s rain, the roads aud 
streets are delightfully clean. Not that it matters 
much to me what the roads are like, for I must 
perfurce remain in to-day to reccive visits, as it 
ia the feast of Haster, and all the notabilitics 
of the town will file in and out of my little 
cottage all day lony, exchanging compliments, and 
imbibing vast quantities of my tobacco-amoke and 
coffee. I was up carly this morning; but the 
natives were too many for me, and 1 had to cat 
a hurried breakfast between relays of Christian 
merchanta, all shy and silent, all in their best 
clothes, and all, as I know only too well, with 
prospective axes to grind, 

I had a cessation during the hour of the high 
celebration at the Roman Catholic cathedral; but 
the end of the function was all too soon announced 
by another caller, 1 hear him stumbling up the 
staircase, and then Achmet opens the door, and 
shows in the son of one of the principal Christian 
merchanta who visited me this morning. At first 
I hardly recognise the youth, he seems go utterly 
changed, and, what is rather unusual on his part, 
looks rather ashamed of himself. A couple of 
months ago he returned from Venice, where he 
had been educated, determined to comport himself 
in everything like a European. He then wore 
a short cutaway coat, trousers very tight in the 
leg, and very loose round the ankle, a shirt-collar 
cut half-way down his. chest, and a billycock hat 
with @ very narrow brim on the top of his bushy 
curls, He was more European than the Euro- 
peans in those early days, and spoke of his com- 
patriots as questa gente, and affected the aire and 
graces of the m dialian youth. But alas! 
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the ridicule of his friends and relations has 
changed all this, and he now presents himself 
before me in a short scarlet jacket embroidered 
with black silk, and so tight in the arms and 
back that he can hardly stoop. An enormous 
pair of dark calico knickerbockers covers his 

erson from the waist to the knee, while his 
lower extremities are clothed in white cotton 
stockings and elastic-sided boots. On his head 
is balanced the flat red fez with its heavy blue 
silk tassel; in fact he has taken advantage of 
the Easter festivities to put on the garb of his 
race and class, and to discard the Frankish dress 
be once held so dear. He notices my ill-concealed 
look of astonishment, and excuses himself some- 
what awkwardly for resuming the national dress, 
by no means making the matter better by saying 
that he did not come with his father that morning 
because we who have lived in Europe do not care 
for such early visits, and he thought that he could 
converse more freely without the presence of 
questa gente, Vie makes these rernarks proving his 
superiority to the rest of his race in good Italian, 
and as a still further proof, after a few false starts, 
continues his remarks in French, 

1 had noticed when he entered that he seemed 
tou be walking as if he had peas in his boots, and 
he presently volunteers an explanation of this 
unfestival-like state of things, by observing: ‘Je 
ne puis pas chaminer beaucoup ; mes bottes sont 
trop strettes.” Ile smiles feebly as he confesses to 
his vanity, and wipes his hands nervously with a 
ee ‘ens handkerchief after the manner of his 

ind. 

Vhe conversation languishes while he is com- 
posing a fresh atrocity in French; and I am 
almost in despair of getting rid of him, when a 
sudden martial clanking strikes upon our ears, the 
great double gates are thrown wide open, and the 
Vali Pasha of the vilayet stalks into the little 
courtyard, surrounded by his staff. At the sight, 
my pseudo-Frankish acquaintance starts to his 
feet unmindful of the tightuess of his boots, and 
crushing his half-smoked cigarette—the fourth or 
fifth—into the brazen ashpan, declares he must be 
off new, as he hus so many calls to make, and 
escapes just in time to salaam to the pasha in my 
little entrance hall. 

Achmet, with au air at once consequential and 
deprecatory, bows in the Vali Pasha and his 
followers, and then, bustling about the room with 
his peculiar cat-like tread, contrives to get rid 
of the old cigarette ashes in some mysterious way, 
and places a clean ashtray by each guest. As 
the Vali Pasha enters, I step forward to greet my 
guest upon the threshold and lead him to the seat 
of honour, at the same time begging his suite to 
seat themselves, While the faithful Achmct is 
making a fresh brew of coffee, let me try to 
describe my visitors. 

The governor-general, Hussein Pasha, is a tall, 
thin, gray-haired old gentleman, who has seen 
service in the Crimean and other wars. I say 
‘gentleman’ advisedly, for everything about him, 
from his small and well-kept hands and his care- 
fully trimmed gray , to his shapely and 
well-shod feet, shows him to be a polished, well- 
bred Turk of the best school. No one can be 
more courteous in his manner, or more happy 
and unconventional in the compliments he pays. 
He speaks no language but his own, not even 
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French; and those who know the Turk will 
rec that he is all the better for that ignor- 
ance, 
’ Riza Pasha, his second in command, is a very 
different man. ‘Tall and stout, his handsome face 
has the appearance of belonging to one who is 
always struggling against sleep, and who only 
keeps awake out of deference to his companions. 
He speaks English fluently in a soft fat voice, and 
is a man of some wealth and influence. In the 
late wars, he commanded a battalion; and the 
Dalmatian doctor who accompanies him to-day 
is fond of making snecring remarks—behind his 
back—about the general's courage. 

The third pasha is completely unlike the other 
two. He is very short, and has the reputation of 
being a brave man, nor is he at all loth to blow 
his own trumpet upon all and every occasion. 
But what chietly distinguishes him is that he is 
certainly the ugliest, aud probably the vainest 
man in the whole city. He also speaks Enylish 
with great facility, having spent three years 
in London learning mining engineering. Alter 
mastering this subject, he returned to Constan- 
tinople, where he was promptly commissioned by 
the government to translate an English medical 
work into Turkish. Beyond this, his Envlish and 
mining knowledge have done him no good, except 
that the former has enabled him to prove him- 
self a jovial companion to every Englishman he 
mects. 

The other two are interpreters ; one of Corfiote 
extraction, and the other the Dalmatian doctor 
mentioned above. Both speak French, Italian, 
Turkish, and Greek with equal facility, and, what 
is more, think in any one of these languages indif- 
ferently. The Corfiote has no special character- 
istics except a way of looking stealthily out of 
the corners of his eyes, and a very heavy mous- 
tache. The Dalmatian is a fine tall handsome 
man, who bas attached himself to Hussein Pasha 
as a sort of unofficial interpreter, and is fond 
of making a butt of the third pasha, whose naine 
is Hakki, upon every safe opportunity. 

But now the trusty Achmet enters, and with 
his right hand upon his heart, presents the tray 
bearing the cups of fragrant coffee. We all six 
lay aside our cigarettes for a moment and sip the 
steaming liquor out of the tiny cups. As I have 
to drink a cup of coffee with each relay of visitors 
aj through the day, my gratitude to the man who 
invented little cups is only equalled by my detes- 
tation for the miscreant who inade it a rule of 
etiquette that the host should drink coffee or sip 
sherbet every time a fresh jorum comes in for 
his guests. Under the influence of coffee, the 
first stiffness of our intercourse wears off, and the 
ductor begs the Vali to tell Hakki Pasha to show 
me how they preach sermons in England. Hakki 
looks somewhat disconcerted, and the Vali is too 
much of a gentleman to press him; but the doctor, 
who has no such scruples, tells me in French— 
translating into Turkish, for the Vali’s benefit, 
as he goes along—that Hakki Pasha sometimes 
at the Konak gets upon a chair and preaches 
a sermon that he once heard in England condemn- 
ing all Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics to ever- 
lasting punishment—the point of the story of 
course being the placing Turks and infidels in the 
same category. e doctor is a Christian of some 
a nondescript kind himself, but in Mohammedan 
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oy is more Turkish than the Turks. The 
Vali hastens to turn the conversation, and says: 
‘Tell the English Bey, Hakki Pasha, how they 
gave you sugar in England ! 

Hakki’s little eyes light up with the spirit of 
fun, and he begins at once, screwing up his carica- 
ture of a face, and acting every part of his recital ; 
while the Vali Pasha, who has heard the story a 
hundred times before, follows it in the unknown 
tongue, and nods approval at the right places, 
which are vividly indicated by the narrator’s 
wonderful gestures. 

‘When I was in England learning engineering,’ 
says Hakki Pasha, ‘I was in a boarding-house 
near the school, and the landlady was very mean 
with the sugar, You know we in the East like 
a good deal of sweet, and so, when she sent me 
my cup of tea with only two lumps of sugar in it, 
I used to send it back and ask for more. Then 
she would search out the smallest lump of sugar 
in the basin, and hold it out to me between her 
finger and thumb’—suiting the action to the 
word, and Jooking with head on one side and 
ecrewed-up eyes at his finger and thumb, which 
he pinched together as tight as possible, to indi- 
cate the very smallest picce of sugar—‘she used 
to hold it like that, and say, “Is that too much 
for you, Hakki Bey ?”? 

As he reaches the cream of the joke, we all 
laugh, not loudly or uproariously, but in a digni- 
field and subdued manner, as people who have 
heard the story before, and hope to hear it again, 
and the little pasha says: ‘That is how they give 
you sugar in England !? 

Since exchanging compliments with me on 
entering, Riza Pasha has not uttered a word, and 
now he only smiles sadly and continues an adimir- 
ing inspection of his varnished boots between the 
pulls at his cigarette. The Corfiote, after some 
conversation with his chief, informs me that the 
Vali has lately procured some wonderful new 
fishing-tackle from England and is anxious to 
try it. He knows that all Englishmen catch fish, 
and so begs the favour of my accompanying him 
upon his fishing expedition. He enlarges upon 
the excellence of his new tackle, till at last Hakki 
Pasha, not to be outdone, says: ‘I often catch 
fish ; but my way is quicker and catches more 
fish than His Excellency’s’—at the same time 
pulling two or three little cartridges out of his 
capacious coat pocket. 

‘What is that, effendim ?’ says the Corfiote. 

‘Dynamite,’ replies Hakki cheerfully, slipping 


the cartridges back into his pocket. ‘I catch 
plenty of fish with them !’ 
I confess to feeling uncomfortable. I should 


not have been so amused at that sugar story if I 
had known that the little poacher had dynamite 
cartridces shaking about in his great pockets, and 
murdered fish in so unsportsmanlike a manner.* 
Moreover, he has already burned two holes in his 
coat sleeve, and made a horrible odour by smok- 
ing his cigarette so short that it singed his mous- 
tache; and there is no knowing what the next 
burning stump may set fire to. However, no one 
stirs. Ifit is written in the Book of Fate that 


* Perhaps this nefarious accomplishment of Hakki’s 
was acquired as part of his mining education in England, 
it being well known to anglers that in Scottish rivers, 
and probably in English ones too, dynamite is so used by 
some miners.—ED. ; 
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we are to be destroyed to-day or to-morrow, it is 
useless our attempting to prevent it. I can see 
that the two interpreters do not like the dynamite 
any more than I do; but they say nothing, know- 
ing that any remark would probably muke the 
pasha do something foolish out of bravado. Tam 
not sorry when the Vali rises to take leave ; and 
ay I accompany him to the door, he presses me to 
come on a fishing oven in the course of the 


week, I accept with the mental reservation to | 


keep as far from Hakki Pasha and his malprac- 
tices as possible, The Turkish soldiers, who have 
been chatting, smoking, and drinking coffee with 
Achmet dowr below, spring to ‘attention ;’ and 
so, with many parting expressions of pice 
the pasha and Mis suite clank out of my little 
courtyard, and leave me to await the arrival of 
fresh visitors. 


DEATH-TRAPS. 


Iris high time that the truth about drain-traps, 
or, as we have called them, ‘death-traps,’ were 
told in unmistakable language. In the first place, 
paca is a misnomer, except in the sense that it 


catches the unwary, or those without experience | 


in sanitary engineering. Call it a siphon if you 
like, since it is mercly a vertical bend in a pipe 
where water will collect ; or even a water-lute or 
hydraulic seal; but not a ‘trap,’ since the poison- 
ous gas that gets into it on the one side escapes on 
the other--not quite one’s idea of a snare. In 
the next place, far from forming «a safeguard 
against the presence of sewer-gas in our homes, 
these so-called traps are the means of spreading 
broadcast in theian those deadly germs that occa- 
sion suffering and death, A siphon even, when 
kept always full, but a shght security, since 
gas will pass through the water by abserption in 
dangerous quantities, Fee tad through any crack 
or flaw that may exist in the pipes within, Water 
absorbs gas under pressure, or, in other words, 
becomes impregnated with it; and will conse- 
quently, in any form of trap, give it off on the 
side not under pressure—the house side, 

A trap has no business tuside a building, 
Another monstrosity is the ventilating pipe from 
the main, to say nothing of its hideousness, and 
which us often as not pours its fever-laden breath 
through attic and ene windows or down 
chimneys, It would really seein in some cases 
as if the sewer-zas were bottled up simply as an 
excuse for erecting one of these dneichily appen- 
dages, and so to deevive the uninitiated, who 
when looking over a house at once exclaim: ‘One 

int jn its favour is that the drains are all right, 
for, look ! there is the ventilating pipe, 

It only remains to explain the remedy, which, 
we believe, emanated from Mr Norman Shaw, 
R.A. In place of the usual ailvice, ‘See that the 
drains of your house are properly connected with 
the main,’ we would say, ‘See that they are dis- 
connected from it, Fix a four or six inch iron 
pipe in some convenient position against the 
outer wall of the house, reaching from the base- 
ment right up to the eaves. Leave both ends 
entirely open, Info it lead, by the shortest route, 
but avoiding sharp turns, all. the pipes from water- 
closets, baths, sinks, &c., as well as the overflow 
_ pipe from the cistern. Let this iron pipe do duty 
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also as the down-pipe for rain-water, leading | 
roof-gutters so as to discharge into its upper end. 
Let the lower end discharge through a movable 
grating into a small cemented chamber, and 
directly over the mouth of an earthenware pipe, 
through which the contents will flow into the 
main drain. Some three or four feet from the 
chamber, between it and the main, insert an 
earthenware siphon, so as to bar to some extent 
the passage of gas from the*sewer. There will 
be a constant draught through the main pipe, 
owing to the air above moving at a _ greater 
velocity than that below. The atmosphere is 
always in motion, even in the most secluded 
| valleys and the narrowest lanes of cities : it never 
moves at a less speed than a foot and a half per 
second, 

By doing away with traps, we at once get rid 
of the numerous sources of danger and annoyance 
occasioned by their use. It is well known that 
when two or more watcr-closets are built one 
above the other—all discharging into the same 
soil-pipe—the traps of the lower ones are liable 
to be emptied of water, unsiphoned, by the rush 
of water irom above acting like a piston, making 
sneion behind it, thus opening up direct com- 
munication with the main drain, Unoccupied 
houses no longer suifer from disused traps becom- 
ing emptied by evaporation. We get rid of the 
many little accumulations of water more or less 
Saas which ore dotted all over the house. 
uxpensive and intricate articles of sanitary pot- 
tery, always somewhat complicated and getting 
out of order, are unnecessary. The frequent 
chokings, especially in large barracks, hospitals, 
and asylums, are unknown, And lastly, we are 
not made to suller for any carelessness or scamping 
of the plumber's work. 

Nature in all her workings is beautifully 
simple, and the more nearly we imitate her in 
our endeavours to assist her, the more satisfactory 
will be the result, The golden rules in drainage 
are—(1) Let the system be simple. (2) Let it be 
as much exposed and as easily got at as possible. 
(3) Never bottle sewer-gas. 


TRIOLETS. 


WE used to watch the white moon’s car, 
And count the twinkling stars together ; 
We used—alas, the days are far— 

We used to watch the white moon’s car! 
There must have risen a baleful star, 
For now I sizh, in changed weather ; 
‘We used to watch the white moon’s ear, 
And count the twinkling stars together.” 


"Twas but a dash of autumn rain 
The wet wind from the west was blowing ; 
It seemed like tapping on the pane, 
‘Twas but a dash of autumn rain. 
Up in my heart hope aprang again, 
And set Jong deadened pulses glowing— 
"Twas but a dash of autumn rain 
The wet wind from the west was blowing, 
| M. Fa.coyer. 
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}| gether ; and the fact possesses for the superstitious 
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LONDON STONE 
Frew pcople, probably, have ever seen London 


: Stone, and it is safe to say that many are even 


unaware of its existence above ground. Cannon 
Street is not the locality in which one would look 
for antiquities, whatever Candlewick Street may 
have been. The changes made after the Great 
Fire—when the street was levelled, and with it 
most of the steep water-side lanes—and the: 
revolution of 1847 have made it almost impossible | 
to realise the lie of the ground. Mansions, we | 
know, once stood on the banks of the Walbrook ; 
and Cannon Street was once the most fashionable | 
of the City thoroughfares, It stood high, although ; 
it was not the highest ground within the walls, if 
we can believe the quaint distich on the fivure in 
Pannier Alley : ‘When you have sought the City | 
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Scone, and now in Edward’s Coronation Chair in 
Westminster, is, there will the Scots be supreme. 
Regarding London Stone there is likewise an old 
saying to the effect, that ‘so long as the stone of 
Brutus is safe, so long shall London flourish.’ 
London Stone has already passed through so 
many vicissitudes, that there is reason to hope it 
will survive for some little time to come, so that 
there is still hope for the prosperity of the 
metropolis. 

The Stone stood formerly, if not originally, as 
to which we know little, on the south side of the 
street, and there it remained down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was moved to 
the north side and placed close to the kerb. Fifty 
years later it was condemned as ‘a nuisance and 
obstruction,’ and only escaped being destroyed in 
consequence of the enterprise and energy of Mr 


ee cemenpoatinne ee 


Round, Yet etill this is the highest ground.’ But} Thomas Maiden, a printer of Sherborne Lane. - It 
the boy with the bunch of grapes dates only from | was, it seems, owing to his initiative that it was 
1688—twenty-two years after the Great Fire ; and | encased within another stone and set back against 


| are telling upon it to such an extent that there | 


it is at least possible that before it was levelled 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the roadway by Cannon 
Street Station was one of the finest sites in the 
City, and that any prominent landmark placed 
here would be visible from the rising ground out- | 
side the walls) Here stood London Stone. Its: 
sole remaining fragment, a cubic foot of oolite, is | 


the wall of the church. But even in this position 
it was not allowed to rest in peace ; and not unti] 
it was built into the wall did the outcry against it 
subside. The monument has dwindled in size 
until it is little larger than a paving cobble ; and 
if its vestiges are to be preserved, itis high time 
that more care was bestowed upon its guardian- 


built into the wall of the church of St Swithin ship. 


and St Mary Bothaw, in a niche protected by an 
iron grating. 

The relic is seldom noticed, even by the most 
inquisitive of country cousins. During the 
greater part of the ycar, a fruit-stall largely 
obscures it from the public view. Hanks of twine 
are twisted round the iron grating, and on the 


-London Stone appears more than once in his- 
tory. Myth and legend apart, there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that it once possessed a curious 
importance. We may perhaps look askance at 
the tradition which declares it to have been 
brought from Troy by Brutus, and laid by him 
on the altar of the Temple of Diana. There 


Stone itself rest piles of paper bags. The com-/is much that is apocryphal about the story that 


bined effects of smoke and dirt, weather and wear, 


seems to be some danger of its disappearing alto- 





it is the veritable stone on which the British 
kings took the oaths on their accession. 
even be doubtful whether this is the real palladium 
of London, notwithstanding the old proverb. But 


It may | 


an ominous significance. For London Stone shares | we have no need of legendary lore to show that 
with the Stone of Scone a venerable tradition.| the stone dates back to a long antiquity. 


} Everybody knows the Scotch superstition, that | Saxon charters speak of it in terms of respect, if 
j| wherever the Stone brought from the Abbey of| not of veneration. 
mens ~ ar neeeee tna eanna emer mete eeienentmmenne eee nena 7 G* fe rae penmmeen " 
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given to Christ Church, Canterbury, by Athelstan, 
refera to it as a well-known landmark. Every 
one remembers that half London was burned in 
the first year of Stephen, and the chroniclers 
record, as if of course, that this firet broke out in 
a house ‘near London Stone,’ so that it must then 
have been one of the lions of London. Henry 
FitzAlwyn, again, the famous and firet mayor of 
London, was popularly known as ‘the draper of 
London Stone ;’ and Lydgate in the London Lack- 
penny relates how he ‘went forth by London 
Stone throughout all Canwick Street. There is, 
too, no reason to doubt that this is the Stone on 
which Jack Cade, after he had stormed London 
Bridge, struck his bloody sword, exclaiming : 
‘Now is Mortimer Jord of this city’—a story for 
Which Shakespeare is us high an authority as 
Holinshed, and which secms to show that the 
Stone was at that time still popularly associated 
with the government of London. It is also clear 
that it had come to be one of the recognised places 
for the promulgation of edicts at the latter end of 
the sixteenth century. ‘Set up this bill at London 
Stone. Let it be doone solemnly, with drom and 
trumpet ; and looke you advance my cullour on 
the top of the steeple right over against it’—runs 
a passage in Pasquil and Marforius, And again 
we read: ‘If it please them these dark winter 
nights to sticke uppe their papers uppon London 
Stone ’—-from all of which it appears that in those 
days it fulfilled functions which were a little later 
discharged in most places, as they still are in some, 
by the town pump. That it was once of consider- 
able size, we know from Stow, who describes it as 
in his day ‘pitched upright, a great stone fixed in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, 
and go strongly set, that if carts do run against. it 
throngh negligence, the wheels be broken, and the 
Stone itself be unshaken.’ Sir Christopher Wren, 
too, who examined its foundations during the 
rebuilding of Cannon Strect after the Great Fire, 
gave it as his opinion that it had once been a 
considerable monument. 

From all this, it will be seen that London Stone 
from Saxon tines down to the middle of the last 
century necded no apologist; whatever its original 
purpose, it filled through all these centuries a 

lace of no little honour. The theory that it was 
ormerly the milliariun, or milestone, from which 
the Roman roads were measured, has nothing 
improbable in it. From its present position, 
which is only a few yards off its earlier and 
presumably original site, it stood in the middle 
of Watling Street, which ran through the City 
from Ludgate along the present Watling Street 
and Budge Row to the Walbrook, which it 
crossed by a bridge, and then branching off by 
London Stone, continued along the Langbourne 
to Aldgate. And whether, as believed, the Stone 
was close to one of the gates in the western 
rampart of the citadel, it may well have been 
taken as a leading landmark on the great high- 
way, if it was not, as Camden considered, the 
reat central milestone. It may, indeed, have 
2en originally a pillar set up in the centre of 
the Fornm of Agricola’s station. There is a 
similar stone of the time of Hadrian, which was 
found on the side of the Roman fossway near 
Leicester. But adjoining its foundations, when 
these were unearthed after the Great Fire, were 
discovered some tesselated pavements and other 
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extensive remains of Roman buildings, These 
seem to show that it must have once been more 
than a mere pillar, like the milliariwm aureum 
erected in the Parag at Rome by Augustus. The 
central landmarks common in 
of very various form. At Constantinople, for 
instance, the milliartum was an ‘eminent building’ 
with many statues; so that, although the records 
are silent, the fragment of oolite which is now 
sreserved, after a fashion, in the wall of St 
Swithin’s Church may have been part of the 
central pillar of some massive building in Roman 
times. As to its dating farther back still, we 
have nothing to guide us, for here all is conjec- 
ture, It is, of course, perfectly possible that the 
Romans found the Stone there, and utilised it 
after their own fashion. They were, we know, 
oS to make the most of the labours of the 
sritons : many a famous highway was British 
before it was Roman. Watling Street itself was 
a forest lane in British times. The Romans 
widened it, and made it part of their grand route 
from Kent to the Severn. There is, it is true, 
some reason for thinking that the track originally 
did not enter the city at all, but, following the 
ling of the Edgware load, crossed the Oxford 
Road at Tyburn, and then ran, by way of Park 
Lane and Mayfair, on through St James’s Park 
until it crossed the Thames by Stanegate Ferry. 
It was, according to this view, only diverted so 
as to pass through the city after London had 
become a place of importance, and possibly after 
the building of the first London Bridge ; and this 
was certainly not before the Roman occupation. 
But whatever its origin may have been, there is 
no manner of doubt that London Stone possesses 
claims to be preserved which require no super- 
stitious or sentimental sanction, 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XVIII.—COMPLICATIONS, 


Evsté spent a full fortnight, or cven more, at 
Lowestoft ; and before she vacated her hospitable 
quarters in the Relfs’ rooms, it was quite under- 
stood between them all that she was to follow 
out the simple plan of action so hastily sketched 
by Edic to Warren. Elsie’s one desire now was 
to escape observation. Eyes seemed to peer at 
her from every corner. She wanted to fly for 
ever from Hugh—from that Hugh who had at 
last so unconsciously revealed to her the inmost 
depths of his own abject and self-centred nature ; 
and she wanted to be saved the hideous necessit 

for explaining to others what only the three Rells 
at present knew—the way she had come to leave 
Whitestrand. Hungering for sympathy, as women 
will hunger in a great sorrow, she had opened to 
Edie, bit by bit, the floodgates of her grief, and 
told piecemeal the whole of her painful and piti- 
able story. In her own mind, Elsie was free from 
the reproach of an attempt at self-murder; and 
Edie and Mra Relf accepted in good faith the poor 
heart-broken girl’s account of her adventure ; but 
she could never hope that the outer world could 
be induced to believe in her asserted innocence. 
She dreaded the nods and hints and suspicions 
and innuendoes of our bitter society ; she shrank 


from exposing herself to its sneers or its sym- | 
pathy, each almost equally distasteful to her delicate | | 


man cities were. 


aot 







—dd_expected to obtain at San Remo. 
\ a offer was a generous one, kindly meant ; 
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mature. She was threatened with the pillory of 
@ newspaper paragraph. Hugh Massinger’s lie 
afforded her now an easy chance of escape. She 
accepted it willingly, without afterthought. All 
she wanted in her trouble was to hide her poor 
head where none would find it; and Edie Relf’s 
plan enabled her to do this in the surest and 

safest possible manner. 

Besides, she didn’t wish to make Winifred un- 
happy. Winifred loved her cousin Hugh. She 
saw that now ; she recognised it distinctly. She 
wondered she hadn’t seen it plainly long before. 
Winifred had often been so full of Hugh; had 
asked so many questions, had seemed so deeply 
interested in all that concerned him. And Hugh 
had offered his heart to Winifred—be the same 
more or less, he had at least offered it, Why 
should she wish to wreck Winifred’s life, as that 
cruel, selfish, ambitious man had wrecked her 
own? She couldn’t tell the whole truth now 
without exposing Hugh. And for Winifred’s sake 
at least she would not expose him, and blight 
Winifred’s dream at the very moment of its first 
full ecstasy. 

For Winifred’s sake? Nay, rather for his own. 
For in spite of everything, she still loved him. 
She could never forgive him, but she still loved 
him. Or if she didn’t love the Hugh that really 
was, she loved at least the memory of the Hugh 
that was not and that never had been. For his 
dear sake, she could never expose that other base 
creature that bore his name and wore his features. 
For ber own love’s sake, she could never betray 
him. For her womanly consistency, for her sense 
of identity, she couldn’t turn round and tell the 
truth about him. To acquiesce in a lie was 
wrong, perhaps ; but to tell the truth would have 
been more than human. 

‘] wish,’ she cried in her agony to Edie, ‘I 
could go away at once and hide myself for ever 
in America or Australia or somewhere like that 
—where he would never know I was really 
living,’ 

Edie stroked her smooth black hair with a 
gentle hand ; she had views of her own already, 
had Edie. ‘It’s a far ery to Loch Awe, darling,’ 
she murmured softly. ‘Better come with mother 
and me to San Reno.’ 

‘San Remo?’ Elsie echoed. ‘Why, San Remo?’ 

And then Edie explained to her in brief out- 
line that she and her mother went every winter 
to the Riviera, taking with them a few delicate 
English girls of consumptive tendency, partly to 
educate, but more still to escape the bitter English 
Christmas. They hired a villa—the same every 
year—on a slope of the hills, and engaged a 
resident governess to accompany them. But, as 
chance would have it, their last governess had 
just gone off, in the nick of time, to get married 
to her faithful bank clerk at Brixton; so: here 
was an opportunity for mutual accommodation. 
As Edie put the thing, Elsie might almost have 
‘supposed, were she so minded, she would be doing 
Mrs Relf an exceptional favour by accepting the 
post and accompanying them to Italy. And to 
say the truth, a Girton graduate who had taken 
high honours at Cambridge was certainly a degree 
or two better than anything the delicate girls 
of consumptive tendency could reasonably have 
But none the 
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and Elsie accepted it just as it was intended. It 
was a fair exchange of mutual services. She 
must earn her own livelihood wherever she went : 
trouble, however deep, has always that special 
aggravation and that special consolation for pen- 
niless people; and in no other house could she 
possibly have earned it without a reference or 
testimonial from her Jast employers. The Relfs 
needed no such awkward introduction. This 
arrangement suited both parties admirably ; and 
poor heart-broken Elsie, in her present shattcred 
condition of nerves, was glad enough to accept 
her new friends’ kind hospitality at Lowestoft for 
the present, till she soul fly with them at last, 
early in October, from this desecrated England 
and from the chance of running up against Hugh 
Massinger. 

Her whole existence summed itself up now in 
the one wish to escape Hugh, He thought her 
dead. She hoped in her heart he might never 
again discover she was living, 

On the very first day when she dared to 
venture out in a Bath-chair, muitiled and veiled, 
and in a new black dress—lest any one perchance 
should happen to recounise her—she asked to be 
wheeled to the Lowestoft pier; and Edie, who 
accompanied her out on that sad first ride, 
walked slowly by her side in sympathetic silence. 
Warren Relf followed her too, but at a safe 
distance ; he conld not think of obtruding as yet 
a male presence upon her shame and grief; but 
still he could not wholly deny himself cither 
the modest pleasure of watching her from afar, 
unseen and unsuspected, Warren had hardly so 
much as caught a glimpse of Elsie since that 
night on the Mud-Turtle; but Elsie’s gentleness 
and the profundity of her sorrow had touched 
him deeply. He began indeed to suspect he was 
really in love with her; and perhaps his suspicion 
was not entirely baseless. He oie too well, 
however, the depth of her distress to dream of 
pressing even his sympathy upon her at so in- 
opportune a moment. If ever the right time 
for him came at all, it could come, he knew, 
only in the remote future. 

At the end of the pier, Elsic halted the chair, 
and made the chairman wheel it as she directed, 
exactly opposite one of the open gaps in the 
barrier of woodwork that ran coud it, ‘Then 
she raised herself up with difficulty from her 
seat. She was holding something tight in her 
small right hand ; she had drawn it that moment 
from the folds of her bosom. It was a packet of 
papers, tied carefully in a knot with some heavy 
object. Warren Relf, observing cautiously from 
behind, felt sure in his own mind it was a heavy 
object by the curve it described as it wheeled 
through the air when Elsie threw it. For Elsie 
had risen now, pale and red by turns, and was 
flinging it out with feverish energy in a sweeping 
arch far, far into the water. It struck the surface 
with a dull thud—the heavy thud of a stone or 
a metallic body. In a second it had sunk like 
lead to the bottom, and Elsie, bursting into a 
silent flood of tears, had ordered the chairman 
to take her home again. ; 

Warren Relf, skulking hastily down the steps 
behind that lead to the tidal platform under the 
pier, had no doubt at all in his own mind what 
the object was that Elsie had flung with such fiery 
force into the deep water; for that night on the 


c. 


Mud-Turtle, as he tried to restore the insensible 
girl to a passing gleam of life and consciousness, 
two distinct articles had fallen, one by one, in the 
hurry of the moment, out of her loose and drip- 
ping bosom. He was not curious, but he couldn't 
elp ene them. The first was a bundle of 
water-logved letters in a hand which it was im- 
possible for him not to recognise. The second 
was a pretty little lady’s watch, in gold and 
enamel, with a neat inscription engraved on a 
shield on the back, ‘E. C. from H. M.,’ in Lom- 
bardic letters. Jt wasn’t Warren Relf’s fault if 
he knew then who H. M. was; and it wasn’t his 
fault if he knew now that Elsie Challoner had 
formally renounced Hugh Massinger’s love, by 
flinging his letters and presents bodily into the 
eee aca, Where no one could ever possibly recover 
them. 

They had burnt into her flesh, lying there in 
her bosom. She could carry them about next 
her bruised and wounded heart no longer. And 
now, on this very first day that she had ventured 
out, she buried her love and alJl that belonged to 
it in that deep where Hugh Massinger himself 
had sent her. 

But even so, it cost her hard. They were 
Hugl’s letters—those precious much-loved letters. 
She went home that morning crying bitterly, and 
she cried till night, like one who mourns her lost 
husband or her lost children. They were all she 
had left of Hugh and of her day-dream. Edie 
knew exactly what she had done, but avoided the 
vain effort to comfort or console her. ‘Comfort 
—comfort scorned of devils!’ Edie was woman 
enough to know she could do nothing. She only 
held her new friend’s hand tight clasped in 
hers, and cried beside her in mute sisterly 
syinpathy. 

It was about a weck later that’ Hugh Mas- 
singer, goaded by remorse, and unable any lonver 
to endure the suspense of hearing nothing further, 
directly or indirectly, as to Elsie’s fate, set out 
one morning in a dogcart from Whitestrand, and 
drove along the coast with his own thoughts, in 
a blazing sunlight, as far as Aldeburgh. There, 
the road abruptly stops. No highway spans the 
ride of beach beyond: the remainder of the 
distance to the Low Light at Orfordness must 
be avcomplished on foot, along a flat bank that 
stretches for miles between sea and river, un- 
trodden and tracklesa, one baro blank waste of 
sand and shingle. The ruthless sun was pouring 
down upon it in full force as Hugh Massinger 
began his solitary tramp along that uneven road 
at the Martello Tower, just south of Aldeburgh. 
The more usual course is to sail by sea; and 
Hugh might indeed have hired a boat at Slaugh- 
den Quay if he dared ; but he feared to be recog- 
nised as having come from Whitestrand to make 
inquiries about the unclaimed body ; for to rouse 
suspicion would be doubly unwise: he felt like 
a murderer, and he considered himself one by im- 
plication already. If other people grew to suspect 
that Elsie was drowned, it would go hard but they 
would think as ill of him as he thought of him- 
self in his bitterest moments. 

For, horrible to relate, all this time, with that 
burden of agony and anguiéh and auspense weigh- 
ing down his soul like a mass of lead, he had had 
to play as best he might, every night and morn- 
ing, at. the ardour of young love with that girl 
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Winifred. He had had to imitate with hateful 
skill the wantonness of youth and the ecstasy of 
the happily betrothed lover. He had had to wear 
a mask of pleasure on his pinched face while his 
heart within was full of bitterness, as he cried to 
himself more than once in his reckless agony. 
After such unnatural restraint, reaction was inevit- 
able, It became a delight to him to get away for 
once from that grim comedy, in which he acted 
his part with so much apparent ease, and to face 
the genuine tragedy of his miserable life, alone 
and undisturbed with his own remorseful thoughts 
for a few short hours or so. He looked upon 
that fierce tramp in the eye of the sun, trudging 
ever on over those baking stones, and through 
that barren spit of sand and shingle, to some 
extent in the light of a self-imposed penance—a 
penance, and yet a splendid indulgence as well ; 
tor here there was no one to watch or observe 
him. Here he could let the tears trickle down 
his face unreproved, and no longer pretend to 
believe himself happy. Here there was no Wini- 
fred to tease him with her love. He had sold his 
own soul for a few wretched acres of stagnant salt 
marsh: he could gloat now at his ease over his 
hateful bargain ; he could call himself ‘Tool’ at 
the top of his voice; he could groan and sigh 
and be as sad as night, no man hindering him. 
It was an orgy of remorse, and he gave way to it 
with wild orgiastic fervour. 

He plodded, plodded, plodded ever on, stum- 
bling wearily over that endless shingle, thirsty 
and footsore, mile after mile, yet glad to be 
relieved for a while from the strain of his long 
hypocrisy, and to let the tears flow easily and 
naturally one after the other down his parched 
cheek. Truly he walked in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity. The iron was enter- 
ing into his own soul; and yet he hugged it. 
The gloom of that barren stretch of water-worn 
pebbles, the weird and widespread desolation of 
the landscape, the fierce glare of the mid-day 
sun that poured down mercilessly on his aching 
head, all chimed in conyenially with his present 
brooding and melancholy humour, and gave 
strength to the poignancy of his remorse and 
regret, He could torture himself to the bone in 
these small matters, for dead Elsie’s sake; he 
could do penance, but not make restitution. He 
couldn’t even so tell out the truth before the 
whole world, or right the two women he had 
cruelly wronged, by an open confession. 

At last, after mile upon mile of weary stagger- 
ing, he reached the Low Light, and sat down, 
exhausted, on the bare shingle just outside the 
lighthouse-keeper’s quarters. Strangers are rare 
at Orfordness ; and a morose-looking man, soured 
by solitude, soon presented himself at the door to 
stare at the new-comer. 

‘Tramped it?’ he asked sony a an inquir- 
ing glance along the shingle beac 

Yes, muaped it, Hugh answered with a weary 
sigh, and relapsed into silence, too utterly tired to 
think of how he had best set about the prosecution 
of his delicate inquiry, now that he had got there. 

The man stood with his hand on his hip, and 
watched the stranger long and close, with frank 
mute curiosity, as one watches a wild beast in ite 
cage ata menagerie. At last he broke the solemn 
silence once more with the one inquisitive word, 


‘Why?’ | 
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‘Amusement,’ Hugh answered, catching the 
man’s laconic humour to the very echo, ; 

For twenty minutes they talked on, in this 
brief disjointed Spartan fashion, with question and 
answer as to the life at Orfordness tossed to and 
fro like a quick ball between them, till at last 
Hugh touched, as if by accident, but with supreme 
skill, upon the abstract question of provisioning 
lighthouses. 

‘Trinity House steam-cutter,’ the man replied to 
his short suggested query, with a sidelong jerk of 
his head to southward. ‘Twice a month, Very 
fair grub. Biscuit an’ pork an’ tinned nieats an’ 
sich like.’ 

‘Queer employment, the cutter’s men,’ Hugh 
interposed quietly. ‘Must see a deal of life in 
their way sometimes.’ 

The man nodded. ‘An’ death too,’ he as- 
sented with uncompromising brevity. 

‘Wrecks ?’ 

‘ An’ corpses,’ 

‘Corpses ?’ 

‘Ah, corpses, I believe you. Drownded. Heaps 
of ’em,.’ 

‘Here ?? 

‘Well, sometimes. On the north side, mostly. 
Drift with the tide. Cutter’s man found one 
only a week or two ago, as it might be Saturday. 
Right over vonder, by the groyne, to windward.’ 

‘Sailor ?? 

‘Not this time—gal—young woman.’ 

‘Where did she come from?’ Hugh asked 
eagerly, yet suppres ne his eagerness in his face 
and voice as well as he was able. 

‘How should I know?’ the man answered with 
something very like a shrug. ‘'They don’t carry 
their names an’ addresses written on their fore- 
heads, as if they was vessels. Lowestoft, White- 
strand, Southwold, Aldeburgh—might ’a been 
any on ’en.’ 

Hugh continued his inquiries with breathless 
interest a few minutes longer; then he asked 
again in a trembling voice: ‘Any jewelry on 
her?’ 

The man eyed him suspiciously askance. De- 
tective in disguise, or what? he wondered. ‘ Ask 
the cutter’s man,’ he drawled out slowly, after a 
long pause. ‘’Taint likely, if there was any 
jewelry on a corpse, he’d leave it about her for the 
were to claim, till he’d brought her up here, 
is it?’ 

The answer cast an unexpected flood of light on 
the seafaring view of the treasure-trove of corpses, 
for which Hugh had hardly before been prepared 
in his own mind, That would account for her not 
having been recognised. ‘Did they hold an in- 
quest?’ he ventured to ask nervously. 

The lighthouse-man nodded. ‘But what’s the 
good 7—no evidence,’ he continued. ‘Not identi- 
fied. They mostly ain’t, these here drownded 
bodies, Jury brought it in “ Found drownded.” 
Convenient vardick—saves a sight of trouble.’ 

‘Where do you bury them?’ Hugh asked, 
hardly able to control his emotion. 

The man waved his hand with a careless dash 
towards a sandy patch just beyond the High 
Light. ‘Over yonder,’ he answered. ‘There's 
shiploads of em yonder. Easy digging—easier ’an 
the shingle. We planted the crew of a Hamburg 
brigantine there in a lump last winter. Went 
ashore on the Oaze Sands, hands drownded— 
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about a baker’s dozen of ’em. Coroner comes over 
by boat from Orford an’ sits upon ’em here on the 
spot, as you may term it. That’s consecrated 
ground. Bishop ran down and said his prayers 
over it. A corpse couldn’t lie better nor more 
comfortabler, if 1t comes to that, in Kensal Green 
Simmetery.’ 

He laughed low to himself at his own grim 
wit; and Hugh, unable to conceal his discust, 
walked off alone, as if idly strolling in a solitary 
mood, towards that desolate graveyard, The licht- 
house-man went back, rolling a quid in his bulged 
cheek, to his monotonous avocations. Hugh 
stumbled over the sand with blinded eyes and 
tottering feet till he reached the plot with its 
little group of rude mounds. There was one 
mound far newer and fresher than all the rest, 
and a wooden label stood at its head with a 
number roughly scrawled on it in wet paint— 
‘240.2 His heart failed and sank within him, 
So this was her grave !—Elsie’s grave! Elsie, 
Elsie, poor, desolate, abandoned, heart-broken 
Elsie.—He took off his hat in reverent remorse as 
he stood by its side. O heavens, how he longed 
to be dead there with her! Should he fling him- 
self off the top of the lighthouse now? Should he 
cut his throat beside her nameless grave? Should 
he drown himself with Elsie on that hopeless 
stretch of wild coast? Or should he live on still, 
a miserable, wretched, self-condemned coward, to 
pay the penalty of his cruelty and his bascness 
through years of avony ? 

Elsie’s grave! If only he could be sure it was 
really Elsie’s! He wished he could. In time, 
then, he might venture to put up a headstone 
with just her initials——those sacred initials, But 
no; he dared not. And perhaps, after all, it 
might not be Elsie. Corpses came up here often 
and often. Had they not buried whole shiploads 
toyether, as the lighthouse-man assured him, after 
a terrible tempest ? 

He stood there long, bareheaded in the sun. 
His remorse was gnawing the very life out of 
him. He was rooted to the spot, Elsie held him 
spellbound. At Jenyth he roused himself, and 
with a terrible effort returned to the lighthouse. 
‘Where did you say this last body came up?’ he 
asked the man in as careless a voice as he could 
easily master. 

The man eyed him sharp and hard. ‘You 
seem precious anxious about that there young 
woman, he answered coldly. ‘She floated along- 
side by the groyne over yonder. Tide throwed 
her up. That’s where they mostly come ashore 
from Lawestott or Whitestrand. Current sweeps 
‘em right along the coast till they reach the ness ; 
then it throws ’em up by the yroyne as reg’lar os 
one o'clock, There’s a cross-current there ; it’s 
that as makes the point and the sandbank.’ 

Hugh faltered. He knew full well he was 
rousing suspicion ; yet he couldn’t refrain for all 
that from gratifying his eager and burning desire 
to know all he could about poor martyred Elsie. 
He dared not ask what had become of the clothes, 
much as he longed to learn, but he wandered 
away slowly, step after step, to the side of the 
groyne. Its further face was sheltered by heaped- 
up shingle from the lighthouse-man’s eye. Hugh 
gat down in the shade, close under the timber 
balks, and looked around him along the beach 
where Elsie had been washed ashore, a lifeless 
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burden. Something yellow glittered on the sands: there’s money on the body.”—Wy, ’er dress alone 
hard by. As the sun caught it, it attracted for | would ’a made any one take ’er for a genu-wine 
a second his casual attention by its golden | lady.—An’ ’ow does it turn out? <A bad lot! 
shimmering. His heart carne up with a bound : Just the parish pay for ’er, an’ that in Suffolk. 
into his mouth. He knew it--he knew it—he | If it’adn’t bin for a article or two in the -way of 
knew it ina flash. It was Elsie’s watch! Elsie’s!! rings as fell off ‘er fingers, in the manner o’ 
Elsie’s! The watch he himself had given—years | speakin’, an’ dropped as I may say into a ’onest 
and years ayo—-no; six weeks since only—as a, man’s pocket as ’e was a-carryin’ er in to take ’er 
birthday present-—to poor dear dead Elsie. | to the mortuary—wy, it do seem probable, it’s my 

Then Elsie was dead! He was sure of it now. : belief, as that there ’onest man might ’a bin out a 
No need for further dangerous questioning. It shillin’ or so in ‘is private accounts through the 
was by Elsie’s grave indeed he had just been : interest he’d ’a took in that there worthless an’ 
standing. Elsie lay buried there beyond the | unprincipled young woman.—Corpses may look 
shadow of a doubt, unknown and dishonoured. | cut for theirselves in future as far as I’m con- 
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It was Elsie’s grave and Elsie’s watch. What ; 
room for hope or jor fear any longer? 

It was ihie’s watch, but rolled by the current 
froin Lowestoft pier, as the lighthouse-man had 
rightly told him was usual, and cast ashore, as 
everything else was always cast, by the side of the 
proyne where the stream in the sea turned sharply 
outward at the extreme ecusternmost point of | 
Suffolk. 

He picked it up with tremulous fingers and. 
kissed it tenderly ; then he slipped it unobserved | 
into his breast-pocket, close to hie heart—Klsie’s : 
watch !--and began his return journey with an 
aching bosom, over these hot bare stones, away 
back to Aldeburgh. The beach seemed longer ; 
and drearier than before. The orgy of remorse : 
had passed away now, and the coolness of utter ; 
despair had come over him instead of it. Half. ; 
way on, he sat down at last, wearier than ever, on | 
the long pebble ridge, and gazed once more with | 
swimming eyes at that visible token of Elsie's | 
domn. Hope was dead in his heart now.  TLorror : 
and agony brooded over his soul, The world ; 
without was dull and dreary ; the world within 
was autempest of passion. He would freely have 
given all he possessed that moment to be dead 
and buried in one grave with Elsie. 

At that same instant at the Low Light the | 
cutter’s man, come across in an open boat from . 
Orford, was talking carelessly to the underling at 
the lighthouse. 

‘How’s things with you?’ he asked with a. 
laugh. 

‘Pretty much alike, and that stodgy,’ the other 
answered grimly. ‘How's yours?’ 

‘Well, we’ve tracked down that there body,’ 
the Trinity-House-man said casually ; ‘the gal's, 
I mean, as I picked up on the ness: an’ after all: 
my trouble, Tom, you wouldn’t believe it, but, | 
hang it all, there ain't never a penny on it.’ 

‘No? the lighthouse-man = murmured inter- 
rogatively. 

‘No, not a farden,’ the fellow Bill responded 
in a disconsolate voice. ‘Wy should there be, 
neither? That’s ’ow I puts 1 ’Tain’t a nob's, 
Turns out she warn’t nobody, after all, but one o’ | 
these ‘ere light-o'-loves down yonder at Lowestoft. | 
Must ’a been a sailor's Poll, I take itt Throwed 
‘erself in off Lowestoft pier one dark night, might! 
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more bother’n they’re worth. 
Jone an’ the short of it? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEES: 
IN RESPECT TO CHOICE OF SECURITIES. 


‘ THERE is considerable misapprehension as to the 


responsibility of trustees for the sufficiency of 
roperty on which any part of trust funds ma 
ve invested. Generally, it is supposed that if 


they act under the advice of a professional valuer, 
ithey are safe; but this is a proposition which 


must be aecepted with considerable caution, as 
it is by no means of universal application. Of 
course, it iy well understood that the terms of 
the investment clause must be strictly observed. 
If power is only given to invest upon government 
or real security, no other investments can be safely 
resorted to. But when the trust-deed gives no 
apecilic directions as to investments, the scope for 
diseretion which is thus left open must be judi- 
cilously exercised, for if negligently exercised, the 
trustees are personally responsible. There have 
recently been two or three cases which have been 
calculated to impress upon the trustees concerned 
this truth in an unforgettable manner. Sir 
George Jessel, the late Master of the Rolls, laid 


‘down one rule in words easily remembered, 
saying: ‘A trustee ought to conduct the business 


of the trust in the same manner that an ordinarily 
prudent man of business would conduct his own 
affairs.” With the strict observance of the power 
of investment and of this rule, a trustee will 
generally be safe; but in too many instances 
there may be found a laxity in the way in which 
trust business is conducted, which is highly dan- 
gerous to the pecuniary interests of the trustees. 


: Perhaps, the simplest way of impressing the re- 


quisite lesson upon the minds of trustees will 
be to consider a typical case which was recently 
confirmed on appeal from the vice-chancellor, and 
which strikingly illustrates the danger to which 
we have referred. 

A testator bequeathed a certain sum of money 
to his executors and trustees upon trust, to invest 
the same upon eee others) real securities in 
England or Wales. Part of the money was lent 


be three weeks gone or might be a fortnight, on | on mortgage of certain freehold cottages, and 
account of a altercation she'd ‘a bin ‘avin with / although the security was ultimately found to. 
a young man as she was keepin’ company with.— | be insufficient, im consequence of depreciation 
Never seen a more promisin’ nor a more dis- in value after the money was lent, the trustees 
appintin’ corpse in my born days. Wen I picked were not held personally responsible in respect 
"er up, says 1 to Jim—‘ Jim,” says I, as confident thereof, as they could not foresee what was to 
as a churchwarding, “you may take your davy on , happen in future; and it was held :that the 
it she’s a nob, this gal, by the mere look o’ ’er, ’an | security was a proper one at the time when the 
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money was invested. Of course, if they had 
acted very negligently in the matter, they could 
have been required to make good the loss. 

The other and larger portion of the trust money 
was lent upon a so-called security of a very differ- 
ent class. The property in this case consisted of 
a brickyard andl premises appurtenant thereto, 
including the usual buildings, sheds, &c. The 
owners of the property had given for it twice 
the amount of money which they borrowed from 
the trustees; and the valuer employed by the 
latter was of opinion that it was a good security 
for the amount required. And here we may 
remark that the valuer did not value the pro- 
perty as he ought to have done, or stated in his 
valuation what he considered the value thereof, 
in order that the trustees might make their own 
calculations as to whether they could or could 
not safely make the advance required. On the 
contrary, he merely said that he considered the 
property a good security for the amount required 
to be advanced, and entered into some specula- 
tive remarks as to the improvement in their busi- 
ness Which the mortgagers might accomplish with 
the use of additional capital, which was about 
the most injudicious thing which he could have 
said. It does not require much practical know- 
ledge of the business of brickmaking, which in- 
volves the carrying away of the estate in small 
_ortions, to come to the conclusion that the more 
wicks are made out of a limited area the svoner 
the land will be so greatly reduced in value as to 
be altogether inadequate as a security by way 
of mortgage for a sum which could safely be 
advanced upon the land and be allowed to remain 
so long as it was intact. 

It was strongly argued on behalf of the persons 
beneficially interested under the will, that this 
was not a proper security on which the trustees 
ought to have invested, because the real security, - 
apart from the business carried on by the mort- 
givers, was utterly insufficient for the purpose. : 
The power to lend upon real security authorised | 
such investments as might be dependent upon’ 
the value of the freehold property, apart from 
the uses to which it might be put. But when 
the trade prospects of the owners of the land 
had to be taken into account in order to esti- 
mate the sufliciency of the security, then the 
line was passed; the security was not properly 
a real security, but one which depsaded for its 
sufficiency upon the success of the business and 
the personal covenant of the borrowers, which 
reduced the better (or larger) part of the security 
to the level of a personal security. Apart from 
the fact of the brick-clay being in course of ex- 
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As to any securities involving special risks, 
trustees had better have nothing to do with 
any such, unless they are substantially indemni- 
fied in respect thereof by the beneficiaries, or 
by some person or persons on their behalf. In 
the present case, the tenant for life wished the 
trustees to withdraw the money from govern- 
ment security, on which it had been invested, 
and to put it out on mortgage, which they did ; 
but she did not in any way indemnify them in 
respect of any loss which might happen to the 
trust money in consequence of such change of 
investment. 

A few years after the money had been lent 
on the brickyard, the mortgagers were adjudi- 
cated bankrupt ; and thereupon it was discovered 
that the property (apart from the business which 
had gone) was not of sufficient value to enable 
the mortgagees to recover the amount due to 
them for principal money, interest, and coasts ; 
and thereupon they were called upon to make 
rood =the lees occasioned by their injudicious 
nvestment, the plaintiffs in the action being the 
tenant for life, at whose request the money had 
been sold out of consols, and her children. It 
did not appear thant the Jady had done anything 
to make herself personally responsible, beyond 
requesting the trustees to find an investment that 
would yield her a larger return than consols ; she 
had neither seen the property nor in any other 
way formally approved of the security, and the 
shildren were infants respectively under the age 
of twenty-one years, and therefore incapable of 
interfering. 

After hearing counsel on both sides, the court 
neld that the trustees had not acted as prudent 
nen would do in their own affairs, and therefore 
that they must be held responsible for the loss. 
The buildings upon the Iand were practically of 
ho value, as they were no longer wanted where 
they stood, and would not be worth the expense 
of pulling down, taking away, and erecting else- 
where. And as to the land itself, it was not 
available for agricultural purposes. Everybody 
who knows anything about property knows the 
practical disadvantages of an exhausted brick- 
yard with its excavations and mounds. The 
judge adopted the view expressed by counsel 
for the plaintiff, that the money was not in fact 
advanced upon real security at all, but upon the 
chances of a business being successful, although 
the basis of the security was, in fact, freehold 
land, and therefore real security to that extent. 
The following passages from the judgment of the 
learned Vice-chancellor may be quoted as being 
easily remembered by other trustees than those 


haustion, it appeared that for any other purpose | so unpleasantly mixed up with the case in ques- 
than the particular trade of brickmaking this! tion: ‘Were the trustees, giving them credit for 
Jand would not have been at any time a sufficient | good intentions, justified in lending so large a 


security for the sum advanced thereon. 

And here we may explain what is the proper 
course for trustees to pursue with respect to the 
valuation by a professional valuer. The value 
ought to be given apart altogether from the 
question as to the amount which could be safely 
advanced thereon ; and then, if the property con- 
sisted of agricultural land, the trustees might 
safely advance any sum not exceeding two-thirds 
of such amount; if of houses with gardens and 
other usual appurtenances, the advance ought not 


to exceed one half of the amount of the valuation. | ill-advised advance on the brickyard. 


| 


sum of money without a certain and clear pros- 
pect, by legal proceedings or otherwise, of get- 
ting it back, of which I do not sce that they 
had the slightest chance? Are trustees justified 
in lending money on a trade, on the hazard 
whether it be successful or not? I think not.’ 
But, inasmuch as the trustees had not been guilty 


of any misconduct, having only made a mistake, — 


were not ordered to pay the costs of the 
but only to make good the loss which 
sustained 


they 
proceedings, 
has been, or will eventually be 


by their 
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One point is to be borne in mind. If money 
were advanced by trustees upon a farm which 
was a sufficient security, and afterwards, by the 
depression in agriculture, the farm became so 
depreciated in value as to be insufficient, the 
Joss having been occasioned by circumstances 
which they could neither control nor foresee, 
they would not be held responsible, as waa illus- 
trated by the decision as to the cottages in the 
case now before us. But what they are to be 
held answerable for is the advancing money on 
property of which the value depends a the 
then owners being able to continue their business 
and being successful therein ; that is to say, upon 
security which is not real, but is personal, un- 
certain, cand manifestly unreliable. 

The Jaw regulating the responsibility of trustees 
may for all practical and popular purposes be 
looked upon as identical throughout the United 
Kingdom. Decisions of the House of Lords have 
swept away one by one the immunities which 
Scotch trustees were at one time supposed to 
enjoy. Many Scotch trust deeds declare that trus- 
tees shall not be liable for omissions, and only 
each for his own intromissions ; but notwithstand- 
ing such apparent immunity, which has for its 
object to induce trustees to accept of an unpaid 
and often thankless office, no trustee is safe who 
does not either obey the express directions of the 
trust deed, or exercise as lively an intelligence 
and as vigilant a discretion as he would or could 
exercise in the management of his own affairs. 
No safeguard whatever can prevent courte of law 
from breaking in upon and inflicting penal con- 
sequences upon gross negligence in the discharge 
of a duty which has been deliberately under- 
taken. 


THE POLRUAN FERRYBOAT, 
PoLRUAN is a quaint small fishing village, strag- 
gling up the side of a hill so steep that it is 
marvellous none of the houses slip off its slope 
“into the cool green waters of the arbour Pol- 
ruan is small; it is morvover dirty, and pervaded 
with odours which may be as health-inspiring 
as the inhabitants maintain, but which for all 
that are disagreeable to a stranger. Further, the 
houses are so inextricably entangled one with 
another that it is hardly possible to take threc 
steps from the door of any one without finding 
yourself in your neighbour's kitchen; and the 
smnll space on which the village stands is beset 
with such a labyrinth of courtyards, alleys, and 
passages ending iu dead walls, that strangers rarely 
venture to traverse it without a guide. That 
such precautions against going astray are neces- 
sury does not seem to the inhabitants of Polruan 
to be a reproach, They do not invite strangers 
to their village: they regard them with suspicion, 
and think it a pious duty to discourage their 
visits, In truth, why should strangers visit 
Polruan? It has no architectural beauty ; it is 
not even clean; the harbour on which it stands 
is better seen from the larger older town on the 
opposite shore. The inducements to set foot on 
Polruan pier are therefore slight; and it follows 
that whoever does so, not having immediate and 
urgent business in the place, must be impelled by 
Bome disreputable motive. He must, for instance, 
be a tax-collector.or an exciseman, or at least 
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in the interest or pay of one or other of those 
persons ; and it thus becomes the plain duty of 
every inhabitant to baffle him. Polruan desires 
nothing from the outside world. It supports its 
own Dissenting chapel, of which the minister 
dwells in a whitewashed cottage at the head of 
the town; it has its own shop, wherein every- 
thing can be bought which it is good to buy, and 
even some things which it is not; it has its inn 
down by the quay ; and it sends its fish across the 
harbour to the town, maintaining for that purpose 
a ferryboat at its own proper charges. A more 
self-centred community does not exist in the west 
country, nor one of which, for its individuality 
and determined opposition to improvement, that 
west country has more reason to be proud. 

In October, if the weather has not broken, life 
is very pleasant at Polruan. The air is still soft 
and warm, though there is an inspiriting fresh- 
uess in it which makes the blood dance and tingle, 
and turns that bodily exercise into a happiness 
which in the sultry summer-time was a fatigue 
too great to be endured. The sea is ruffled by 
light fresh breezes, and clouds and sunshine chase 
each other across the surface of the water. But 
the October sun stood in a very different sky 
when, on a certain windy afternoon some twenty 
years ago, Thomas Arthur, minister for a whole 
venucration of the little whitewashed chapel above 
the town, stood in his garden gazing at the storm- 
tossed harbour with an air of disappointment on 
his face. The air was full of sound, and the great 
wusts which tore down the valley were lashing up 
the waters of the harbour into foam. The sky 
bore that sullen Jook which is the sure precursor 
of storin, and the most inexperienced landsman 
could have foretold that rough weather was at 
hand. 

‘The day is too bad; I must give it up,’ he 
said, and turned he Daag back upon the 
yravelled path which led to his own front door. 
He could not at once prevail on himself, however, 
to abandon the expedition he had planned, and 
on reaching his threshold, turned again to the 
watewr y, where he stood looking out, a tall, bent, 
weak-chested man, very little fit to make his way 
through such a storm as was then brewing. He 
had not stood at his gate more than five mutes, 
when a quick step came round the corner by the | 
wall of the coastguard station, and a laughing | 
voice exclaimed: ‘Do look at him! Isn't he | 
miserable !—Why, Uncle Tom, has the wind | 
bluwn away your “copy,” as you cull it? Or has . 
the soot came down the chimney and driven you | 
out of ees study? What has happened, or what 
hasn't happened? Something important, surely, — 
if it requires such a woe-begone face.’ | 

It would have been a very gruff old curmud- 
eon Who could have answered this string of ques- 
tions testily, they were put with such a winnin 
smile, and the lips which asked them were so fu 
and red. Susan Arthur was not accustomed to | 
meet with peevishness from the men whom she | 
blessed with her society ; and if at other times the | 
charm of her manner was wont to soften the most | 
leathery hearta, who could have resisted her on - 
this stormy afternoon, when her dark hair was 
blown from under her hood about her face, and 
the exertion of walking against the wind had 
caused the blood to mantle richly in her cheeks? 
She opened the white gate whilst she was still 
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speaking, and closing it again behind her, she 
ipped her arm beneath her uncle’s and walked 
beside him, 

‘What is it, Uncle Tom?’ she asked more 
seriously.—‘ Aunt Elizabeth is not ill?’ 

‘Not more so than usual, my dear, Mr Arthur 
answered, ‘She sits beside the fire year in year 
out ; and whether the sun blazes or the frost lies 
on the roof, she ee the fire just the same and 
complains of cold.’ 

Susan laughed. ‘ Well, if it isnt Aunt Eliza- 
beth, what is it? You’re all right, 1 suppose, 
or you wouldn't be out in this weather. You 
want to go somewhere, and you can’t. Tell me 
all about it.’ 

She certainly was a very charming girl; and 
the old minister cheered up perceptibly under the 
inspiriting influence of her downright manner, 

“Well, the fact is,’ he began confidentially.— 
‘You won’t understand me, I kuow-—but there 
is a man called Tertullian’ He stopped and 
looked at Susan, as if he did not know how to 
complete his sentence. 

‘Not in Polruan, Uncle Tom,’ she answered 
decidedly ; ‘nor in Trewint, nor in Polgedre, nor 
anyWhere at all in these parts, Of that 1 am 
sure,’ 

‘No, no! You are too hasty, child. I didn’t 
say in these parts: he lived in Rome.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Susan, ‘Then there is 
no help for it, because you can’t go there.’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t understand me,’ said 
Mr Arthur feebly ; ‘and I don’t know how to 
make you. It’s a book, child—a book that I 
want sorely; and I could have got it if I had 
been able to get across to the town. But it is 

oing to rain, and the day is much too stormy 
or me.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ his niece replicd promptly. 
‘Could you buy it at the post-office, and how 
much would it cost }—Two shillings ?’ 

Mr Arthur stared at his niece aghast. The 
idea of a copy of Tertullian lying for sale on the 
counter at the post-office among the collections 
of picture gift-books for Sunday schools, and the 
gaudy railway novels which stood in place of 
literature in the town, was almost more than his 
preoccupied mind could grasp. 

Susan burst into laughter on catching sight of 
his expression. ‘Never mind, Uncle Tom; I see 
I am all wrong. We haven’t any intellects in 
Polruan, you know, and we don’t understand these 
things. But I am going across the harbour now 
in a few minutes ; and if you just tell me where 
to get the book and write down the name for me, 
you shall surely have it to-night.’ 

‘My dear child, you are the kindest girl!’ Mr 
Arthur broke out. ‘If you only knew how you 
have relieved my mind! I could get it myself 
to-morrow, very likely ; but to-morrow wouldn't 
do as well for me. I want to refer to it now, 
while the ideas are in my head.’ 

“ ©Of course you do. I understand that very 
well. You shall have it, uncle—never fear.’ 

‘But the weather, Susan!’ Mr Arthur inter- 
jected, seized with a fresh despair. ‘A storm is 
creeping up. It is very rough already; I can’t 
let you go in this weather.’ 

“Pook, oh! It isn’t so bad as all that. IL 
don’t think much of a little wind. And see, the 
sun is coming out,’ 
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Indeed, at that moment there was a slight 
break in the clouds, and a few sickly rays 
struggled forth, casting a dull reflection on the 
broken water. 

‘It does seem to be improving,’ said her uncle, 
‘Perhaps the wind may drop.’ 

‘It 18 dropping already ; the storm is over, 
said Susan cheerfully. ‘How I love a windy 
day! How glorious it is to feel all the used-up 
air that we have breathed for weeks driven far 
away out to sea, and great streams of fresh clean 
wind rushing in from heaven knows where! It 
takes a day like this, Uncle Tom, to make one 
feel alive.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ Mr Arthur said fret- 
fully. ‘A very few such days would make me 
feel dead. But come into the house, child; I 
will write you down the name of the book.’ He 
led the way into the small front parlour of his 
house, where a fragile old lady with gray hair sat 
rocking herself to and fro before the fire. She 
held her knitting in her hand, but was not work- 
ing, and appeared, in fact, to be more asleep than 
awake, 

‘low are you to-day, Aunt Elizabeth?’ said 
Susan. ‘Iam going over to the town on an 
errand fur my uncle: can I get anything for 
you?’ 

‘Take care of yourself, Susan,’ the old lady 
answered drowsily. ‘You had much better not 
go, It is very rough, THearken to the wind !’ 
She held up her hand; but the wind had lulled, 
and there seemed for the moment to be a dead 
calm out of doors. 

‘There isn’t any wind, my dear,” Mr Arthur 
interposed hastily.—‘Susan will be back long 
before the storm comes down, if you don’t keep 
her now.—Here Susan ; ] have written two lines 
to Dr Fisher about the book; he will under- 
stand what I want.’ 

‘Tl shouldw’t go if I were you, Susan,’ Mra 
Arthur murmured, as if she were talking in her 
sleep. ‘J know all about the weather. It began 
just like this when the revenue cutter was 
wrecked ten years ayo,’ 

‘Tm not afraid.—Good-bye, aunt ;’? and to Mr 
Arthur’s intense relief, Susan slipped out of the 
room and, with a parting wave of her hand, ran 
down the hill towards the ferry. 

Her uncle went out again into the garden— 
he wanted to satisfy himsclf that the girl had 
really started. From the hill on which his house 
stood there was an uninterrupted view of the 
harbour, though the quay from which the ferry- 
boat set out was hidden by the houses on the 
lower part of the hill. Allowing ten minutes 
for her to reach the quay, that would be five 
turns along the garden walk. The boat was not 
on the water or at the further side, so there 
should be no delay. 

The five turns had extended to fifty, however, 
and Mr Arthurs patience was spent before he 
saw the heavy ferryboat emerge from beneath the 
houses. He had many times before watched the 
passage of the boat ; it was, in fact, a customary 
amusement with him to look out for it and to 
try to recognise at a great distance the persons 
whe were sitting in it; but never did he remem- 
ber to have seen it so lightly laden. There was 
no other passenger but his niece, and yet the 
boat made way very slowly. The sea was 
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evidently rougher than he had thought; more | 
than once a wave broke into the boat, which | 
pitched and rolled in a way that must have made 
the labour of rowing very heavy. The muscles 
of the ferryman’s back and shoulders were of 
iron, however; and at last Mr Arthur had the 
satisfaction of secing the boat draw near the quay | 
on the opposite shore. It was already growing — 
dusk ; and he went indoors to await the return 
of his niece with what patience he could muster. 

Meantime, Susan made her way up the steep | 
streets towards the rectory. She walked as | 
quickly as she could, for the passage had proved | 
go much rougher than she expected, that she was | 
anxious not to be overtaken nightfall before | 
she could cross back again to Paleuan Moreover, | 
the abatement of the wind proved to be deceitful, | 
for it was ey blowing as hard as ever, and | 
the momentary gleam of sunlight was now quite | 
obseured. The door of the rectory was opened ' 
by an cold woman in a scrupulously neat black 
silk dress, who welcomed her visitor joyfully. 

“Tis Susan Arthur, I declare !—Well, child, 
I’m pleased to see you. But what did you mean 
by coming over when the wind is 80 high ?—Come 
in out of the weather. I was just going to tea, 
and the splitters are but now made.’ 

Dr Fishers housckeeper—by him called Tab- 
itha, and by the rest of the world Mrs Pascoe— 
was a cousin of the Arthurs by the mother’s side ;_ 
and Susan was a constant visitor of hers. The | 
old lady led her guest into the comfortable little , 

arlour at the back of the Jhouse, which was: 
evoted to her sole use, and drew her over to the 
hearth, on which a bright tire was blazing. 

‘Why, what's this?’ she said suddenly, holding 
up her hand to the light.—‘Child, you’re wring- 
ing wet. Have you been in the water?’ 

‘The sea was very rough, and the waves broke 
over the boat, Mrs Pascoe. ?Tis of no conse- 
quence.’ 

‘Perhaps it isn’t to you, my dear, but it is to 
your friends, whether you catch cold and die, or | 
not. What your mother was thinking of, to let | 
you cross in this weather, 1 can’t imagine.—But 
now you are here, you shan't stay wet.’ 

‘Dear Mrs Pascoe,’ Susan entreated, ‘don't ask 
me to change my dresa. It will take so long to 
dry, and I really want to get back.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! You’re not going back 
till you have had your tea; and the dress will 
sae Pa well by that time.’ 

rs Pascoe was used to carrying her point ; and 

in a very few minutes Susan was arrayed in a 

warm dress many sizes too larze, while her own 

a emitting clouds of steam before the kitchen 
re. 

‘And what has brought you here, child?’ asked 
the housekeeper, when these arrangements had 
been completed. ‘Not but what I’m very glad 
to sce you; and I wish you would come oftener ; 
for ’tis a lonely life we lead here, and that’s the 
truth of it. hough 1’m not dull, because I 
always said that when a woman's got her Bible 
and her knitting she’s got as much as is good for 
her ; and if there isn’t some poor person that wants 
warm knitted things, there’s always one’s soul 
calling out for food. But there’s a day now and 
then when I think I’d like well enough to have 
some one but the girl to talk to; for that's all I 
have, now Dr Fisher spends hia daya so much 
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at the Hall and only comes home for his. bed. 
He’s there to-day, and has been every day this 
week,’ 

‘Is he not at home? O dear, how unfortunate ! 
I’ve got a note from my uncle for him.’ 

‘Give it me now, then,’ said the good-natured 
old woman. ‘I'll send it up by one of the boys. 
You 'll not like to wait till the doctor comes in.’ 

She went out on her errand; and Susan, as 
she waited for her return, listened uneasily to the 
roaring of the wind, which had certainly risen in 
the last half-hour. 

‘Tis a bad night,’ said Mrs Pascoe as she re- 
entered the room. ‘Pray God there may be no 
poor sailors wanting His help before day.—Susan, 
you'll not go back to-night.’ 

‘J must, indeed, thank you. They don’t know 
at the farm that I have come; and besides, I 
promised my uncle he should have the book he 
wae Tis one he is asking Dr Fisher to lend 
Nim.’ 

‘And why can’t he wait till to-morrow? 
book worth risking lives about?’ 

‘There’s never been an accident on the ferry ; 
it’s as safe as the hizh-road. Anthony Williams 
has crossed too often to be afraid of any weather ; 
and I’ve known much worse nights than this,’ 

Mrs Pascoe shook her head. ‘Well, George 
can’t be back for half an hour yet, she said, ‘so 
we haven’t any need to hurry.—And how is 
Cousin Jane? 

Susan unfolded her budget of home news ; and 
the two women chatted comfortably for a long 
time, while outside the dusk deepened into night, 
and the sullen roaring of the wind served only to 
increase the comfort of the fireside by which they 
sat. Thedelay was not wholly pleasant to Susan, 
however ; she was anxious to complete her errand 
and be gone, At last the door opened and a 
comely servant-cirl brought in a note, which Mrs 
Pascoe opened at once. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said. ‘I’m to give you the 
book. It’s on the third shelf in the library, the 
doctor says.’ 

She took the lamp from the table and led the 
way into Dr Fisher's study. The shelves were 
lonzy and deep; the titles, in faded gilding on the 
backs of the books, were hard to read in the dim 
light; and the Latin words in most of them 

uzzled both Susan and the housekeeper sorely. 
The right volume was found at last, and wrapped 
carefully in many folds of brown paper, to protect 
it from damage on the journey. Susan resumed 
her own dress and made ready to depart. 

‘T don’t like your going at all,’ the housekeeper 
said. ‘Susan, you shan’t cross the ferry to-night. 
Listen to the wind! As like as not, Anthony 
Williams won't go.’ 

‘He’ll go for me,’ the girl answered ; ‘and I 
must get back, thank you.—Oh, I don’t think 
much of this. It isn’t half so bad as I thought. 
—Good-night, Mrs Pascue; and thank you for 
your trouble.’ 

Susan was right in saying she did not mind 
the weather. From her childhood it had been her 
delight to go out with any boatman who would 
take her; and she feared a rough sea as little 
as any fisherman in her native village. Still, as 
she went down through the precipitous streets, a 
half-wish crept into her heart that she had 
accepted her old friend’s offer and remained at 
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the rectory. The night was certainly much wilder 
than the day had been. The wind met her at 
every corner like a solid wall, moving forwards 
almost irresistibly, so that more than once she 
staggered back into a doorway and had almost 
fallen. The air was filled with noise; there was 
a steady roar overhead, and with it was mingled 
at intervals a loud sound of rending, which put 
Susan in mind of one of her childish fancies, 
picturing the storm-wind as an old man of 
gigantic size, higher than the mountains, who 
strode by striking in fury hither and thither with 
his club. 

It was desolate enough, she felt, to be out in 
such a storm, with the wide harbour between 
herself and home. The streets of the town were 
empty, save where beneath the projecting upper 
story of the inn a group of sailors stood silently 
together ; and the moon, breaking suddenly 
through the wild black clouds, threw a flood of 
cold light upon the scene, increasing thereby, as 
Susan thought, its loneliness tenfold. 1t was not 
so much that the town by night was not familiar 
to her, or that she was unused to go about alone ; 
but the sense that there was some resistless power 
in the air, against which humanity might set forth 
all its strength in vain, awed her. She shud- 
dered, hardly knowing why, at each fresh blast of 
the storm; and this was not from fear, for she 
dreaded nothing palpable, but from a vague 
sense of insignificance, of absolute impotence, in 
the face of such a tempest. She hurried forward, 
clasping the book with which she was charged 
tightly to her breast, until she reached the quay 
whence the ferryboat started, and came in sight 
of the sturm-tossed harbour, and the lights of 
Polruan on the hill beyond. | 

Those lights were a comfort to her: they were 
like friendly messaves sent to her from her home. 
She could clearly detect the gleam proceeding 
from her uncle’s house, doubtless from the room 
in which he was sitting even at that moment 
anxiously expecting her return, impatiently 
wondering what could keep her, fretting at the 
hindrance imposed on his work by the delay in 
obtaining the book without which he could not 
proceed. 

‘Dear uncle, I will not fail you,’ Susan said 
aloud, as if she thought her words could travel 
over all the intervening distance. 

A woman from Polruan, whom Susan knew 
well by sight, was standing on the quay, watching 
for the boat, and turned towards her on hearing 
her speak, 

‘Do’ee see un, Miss Arthur?’ she asked. ‘I 
can't make un out. He wouldn’t be coward 
enough to go home to bed without coming back, 
surely.’ 

‘I see the boat,’ Susan answered. 
fetch a long way up past the church. 
must be very strong.—1t’s ebbing, isn’t it?’ 


‘Turned at six o'clock, and it’s running cruel. 
strained at the oars in order to get the boat’s head 


strong.—’Tis a bad night, sure enough.’ 
In a few minutes the boat grated against the 


landing-slip, and Anthony Williams leaped out 
' boy was 


to make the moorings secure. 
‘If you be going back to Polruan,’ he said 
sulkily, 


ming. here’s not a dry thread on me, so I 


tell’ee’ Then, as he recognised to whom he was | 
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it’s never you, Miss Susan! Your atncle’s in a 
pretty twitter about you. He’s been down to 
the pier three times—so John Trebilcock says— 
to know if you’re not back. But John told him 
at last you'd stay all night, as like as not? 

*Well, you see, John was wrong, for I am here, 
and I mean to go across. So, please start as soon 
as you can, for it’s late enough already.’ 

“Tis all very well to talk, the man grumbled. 
‘If you’d had to pull up as far as the horse- 
ferry and down again with the ebb running like 
a chain all the while, you’d not be in such a 
hurry.’ 

‘Go on and get your dram, Anthony Williams,’ 
the other woman interposed, ‘You’re poor souls, 
all you men, with no pluck in you till you’re 
heartened up.—Go alony with you now, and get 
it over quickly.’ 

If this taunt was intended to withhold the 
boatman from the inn and to induce him to 
start at once, it failed of its effect, for Anthony 
slouched off in the direction of the Lugger with- 
out attempting a reply; and it was twenty 
minutes before he returned and cast off the 
moorings of the boat. 

With a few powerful strokes of the oars, 
Anthony got the boat headed well up the harbour, 
and then bade his son, a lad who had been wait- 
ing in the town for his father’s arrival, to put the 
sail up. This was no sooner done than the wind 
struck the stretched canvas with the force of a 
battering-ram, causing the boat to heel over till 
the gunwale was but a hairbreadth above the 
water, At the same moment showers of spray 
were torn from the crests of the waves and fiung 
over the boat, drenching the passengers from head 
to foot. Susan seized a dipper and began to bale 
but there was no danger, and the boy laughed 
exultantly from the new pleasure of driving 
throngh the rough sea so surprisingly fast. The 
church lay behind them already ; almost before 
they saw it they were off the timber-yard, and 
in another moment that alao lay behind them 
and the new quay slipped quickly by. The boy 
sat holding the sheet in his hand ; he dared not 
fasten it, for if at the very moment when that 
sharp hissing, like the pattering of rain, ran along 
the water, he had not let out sail, the squalls 
would have capsized the boat most infallibly. 

‘You boy,’ Anthony shouted, after one of these 
sudden gusts, ‘take care that sheet doesn’t get 
jammed, or as sure as God’s in heaven, we shall 
be drinking salt water in five minutes.’ 

They were within sight of the point at which 
‘Anthony intended to tack, when suddenly the 
sail fell flapping against the mast and the boat 
quivered and seemed suddenly to lose way. In- 
stantly, almost before they realised the wind had 
suddenly chopped round, the boat was rolling in 
the trough of the sea, and the waves breaking 


Anthony cursed loudly ; and while he tugged and 


round, he shouted to his son to lower the sail, 
and to his passengers to bale for their lives. The 
rfectly cool, and managed to drop the 
sail incredibly quickly ; and Anthony having suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat round, their imminent 
danger was past, almost before Susan understood 
that she had been nearer to death than she would 


speaking, he added in a changed tone: ‘Why, | ever be again until that day when the last barrier 
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of all is btoken and the step taken which can 
never be retraced. 

She had quite sufficient experience in the 
management of a boat to understand, however, 
that the chances of their reaching Polruan or 
being driven out to sea were something less than 
even, Young Williams had seized the other 

air of oars, and was strong and muscular for 
lis ave, while his father was a man of immense 
power; but their united efforts served only to 
eee the boat’s head straight. They seemed to 
make no provress, After a quarter of an hour 
of strenuous exertion, Susan, marking their course 
by the lights of the ships anchored in the harbour, 
noticed that they had) perceptibly lost ground. 
Anthony also had evidently observed this; for 
he began to glance uneasily over his shoulder, 
and to tug more heavily at the oars, throwing 
back his immense chest with a vigour that showed 
he felt the need for every power he possessed. 

Still the boat slipped slowly duwn the har- 
bour ; and it was manifest to every one on board 
that the position was growing serious Young 
Williams leaned back and said something to his 
father, at which the latter nodded ; and as they 
passed near a schooner which was riding at auchor, 
Doth father and son pulled vigorously with their 
right oars so us to pass as close to the vessel 
as possible, and shouted at the same moment: 
‘Ahoy! Heave a rope’s-end this way.’ 

Two men ran to the bulwarks of the schooner 
on hearing the shout; and one of them com- 
prehending the situation at a glance, seized a 
coil of rope and sent it whirling through the 
airoin the direction of the bout. Lt was too 
late, however; the rope fell short; and as they 
slipped away from the friendly faces of the 
sailors, still moving with that deadly motion 
towards the open sea, where, sooner or later, 
unless some help reached them, they must inevit- 
ably founder, a kind of despair took possession of 
them all. 

A strange thrill trembled through Susan’s heart 
when, looking up towards Polruan, her eye caught 
the light im her uncle’s window, beaming across 
the angry sca as quietly as if all things were 
at peace ; and with a quick mental flash she saw 
him sitting in his comfortable study, a wood-fire 
blazing on the hearth, and Aunt Hlizabeth slum- 
bering in her easy-chair, ler mouth quivered 
and her eyes grew wet; for the first time her 
courage almost tailed her. She put her weakness 
resolutely aside, however, and began to reckon 
up the chances for their lives, It needed no long 
head to do that. There was but one more vessel 
in the harbour, and unless some help came from 
it, they might as well lie down in the bottom of 
the buat at once and let the first wave swamp 
them. 

At this moment she noticed young Williams 
was taking off his oilskins and his seabvoots, 
Was it all over, then? she wondered ; and was 
he about to try swimming, as a last chance for 
his life? She glanced round to see if her fellow- 
passenger had noticed this significant action ; but 
the woman was apparently stupefied with fear, her 
head bowed between her hands, and saw nothing 
of what was going on. Suddenly, Anthony and 
his son stood up together while the boat was 
yet at some distance from the ship, and shouted 
with their full force. 
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There was an immediate answering hail; and 
as they passed within range, a rope was flung to 
them. It also fell short ; But the lad, without the 
slightest hesitation, hurled himself into the sea 
with his whole length in the direction where it 
| fell, and grasping it like grim death, was hauled 
jon board by his father more than half drowned. 
| There was a cheer from the sailors who wit- 
{nessed this plucky exploit ; and in a few minutes 
| both passengers and crew of the unfortunate 
‘ferryboat were safe on board the gunboat Pal:- 
,nurus of Her Majesty’s navy. The lieutenant in 
;command received the women with the greatest 
courtesy, and pressed his cabin on them for the 
night, offering at the same time, if they preferred 
it, to send a boat’s crew ashore with them. Susan 
resolutely declined to stay ; and in half an hour 
she found herself once more with the firm rough 
stones of Polruan quay beneath her feet, and a 
sensation of thankfulness and joy in her heart 
which nothing in her life had ever before aroused. 
She hurried up the hill towards her uncle’s house, 
still clasping tight the precious copy of Tertul- 
lian, wet, exhausted by excitement as much as by 
fatizue, fecling as if she had but just awaked 
from a terrible dream, and was not yet in touch 
with reality again. When she reached the white 
gate, she paused to wonder whether she was 
really the same Susan Arthur who had stood 
there talking with her uncle so gaily only five 
hours before. Then she glanced down at the 
harbour, and saw in the moonlight that the storm 
was fiercer than ever; and trembled as she 
remembered how frail the hope was which an 
hour ayo stood between her and death ; and how, 
but for the pluck and coolness of young Williams, 
those waves would even then have been dashing 
her to pieces against the rocks, 

Her uncle’s windows were quite dark. She 
knocked, but there was no reply. He had grown 
tired of waiting for his Tertullian; and as he 
had evidently gone to bed, Susan laid the book 
within the porch, where it would be protected 
from the rain, and went home, wondering— 
us many wiser people than she have vainly won- 
dered—whether it is really after all worth while 
tv go out of one’s way to do a kind action. 


BOYISH FREAKS. 
Wat a strange world of his own is that in which 
w boy lives. His parents he can see are necessary ; 
but they hold inconvenient theories respecting 
cleanliness and education, which clash sadly with 
his notions of pleasure and freedom.. But he 
consoles himself by thinking when he grows up 
he will do as he pleases.) How happy he is in 
the world of his imagination. Everything about 
him excites him to activity and mischief. He 
is proof against the fearful gastronomic experi- 
ments he makes on himself, and triumphs over 
numerous accidents and adventures with which 
he meets, for nothing seems to hurt him. He 
is ever acting on a small scale the heroes of the 
boys’ books that fire his imagination ; and he looks 
with wondering contempt on any calling tamer 
than that of a soldier, hunter, admiral, or pes, 
in one of which exciting professions he will dis- 
tinguish himeelf before long, There is a certain 
element of pathos in such childish yearnings, not 
less on account of the simplicity of the dreams, 
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than because of the artlessness of the methods 
with which their realisation is attempted. 

The little fellow who was lately sent home to 
Liverpool by the Rhyl police commenced his 
quest of adventures early, being only nine years 
old. He left his parents on a Tuesday, walked 
all night, and reached Chester on Wednesday 
morning, drenched to the skin. Determined to 
put as great a distance as possible between himself 
and his parents, he walked straight on to Rhyl, 
a distance of fifty miles, in very bad weather. 
Here, on Thursday, he was found huddled up in 
a corner fast asleep, and next day was sent 
home. 

The love of youthful adventure was further 
exemplified in two boys, aged respectively fifteen 
and sixteen, who not long since set out walking 
from Manchester to Liverpool. When near that 
city, however, their hearts seemed to have failed 
them, and one of them sent a postcard to his 
mother stating where they were and saying they 
had decided to return. As they were passing 
through Warrington on their way back, they were 
detained by an inspector at the police station. 
On the two youths were found a couple of loaded 
and capped pistols and ammunition, and a list of 
books, including Jack Sheppard, Paul Girard the 
Cabin-boy, Hard Times, and Life in the Wilds. 
The adventurers were relieved of their weapons 
and sent home. 

It is this early devouring of cheap literature, 
not often so well selected as some of the books 
named, which leads to similar boyish expeditions 
to our seaport towns whence the cabin-boy or 
stowaway is to commence his worl)d-dazzling 
career of gore and glory. Liverpool has fre- 
quently had the chance of being thus distin- 
guished, and the landing-stage officials— who, 
strange to say, do not seem to appreciate the 
honour—have grown quite experienced in ‘spotting’ 
the embryc pirate or slaver looking about for a 
chance to embark. It is lucky for such young 
delinquents if the spirit of adventure does not 
lead them to appropriate other people’s cash to 
defray expenses of preparation and the unromantic 
but necessary passage-money. It is not many 
months since two youngsters were noticed, b 
one of the experienced officials before mentione P 
walking up and down the landing-stage in a 
mysterious, expectant manner. As their over- 
coats had a very bulky appearance, their observer 
became suspicious, and questioned them. The 
you unsatisfactory answers finally led to their 

eing detained and examined. It was another 
instance of youthful adventure. The bulky over- 
coats concealed leather belts, which contained 
revolvers and ammunition. The would-be hunters 
were further provided with money and tickets 
for America, and confessed it was their intention 
to live in the backwoods. A telegram to their 
parents led to the youths being taken home, 
probably, ere long, to thank their rescuers for 
putting a stop to their little romance, 

These youthful escapades become more serious 
when the actors in them have been tempted to 
relieve their employers’ cash-drawers in order to 
fit out an expedition. This was the case in the 
next instance brought before our notice. The 
sandy watering-place of New Brighton, at the 
Mersey’s mouth seems in many a i opinions to 
constitute a perfectly legitimate place for enact- 
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ing Robinson Crusoe, and to be in a vague way 
associated in their minds with American prairies, 
the Australian bush, and Pacific island shores, 
Here two juvenile adventurers attracted the atten- 
tion of the police to themselves by the magnifi- 
cent way in which they were parting with moncy 
amongst the various amusements to be found 
there. They were discovered to be in possession 
of those dangerously fascinating toys, revolvers 
and cartridges, the usual ‘penny-dreadful’ serials, 
watches and jewelry, besides over thirteen pounds 
in cash, which they could not properly account 
for, so they were sent back to Birmingham to 
explain matters. 

On another occasion, five boys, whose ages 
varied from ten to fourteen years, got into trouble 
through camping-out in the same attractive place. 
A policeman observed a light underneath a large 
overturned boat on the shore. Such an unusual 
circumstance at once attracted him to the spot. 
Ile peeped beneath this improvised hut, and found 
our five Crusoes, who had dug a hole in the sand, 
and entered their retreat after the manner of an 
Eskimo. They had placed lighted candles at 
different parts of the boat, and were seated on 
some straw eating apples, and some were singing 
comic songs. Here was a happy scene of romantic 
boyhood to be rudely interrupted by the prosaic 
appearance of a commonplace policeman, just 
as they were commencing a glorious career of 
camping-out. They had all run away from home, 
as they informed the officer, who had a deal of 
trouble in persuading them to come out of their 
wigwam. 

Another lad from a manufacturing town had 
still more romantic ideas. Arrived in Liverpool, 
he first amused himself by driving about in a cab 
all day. His next procecding was to rig himself 
out in a new suit of clothes, and of course to 
purchase the inevitable revolver, without which 
no hero is genuine. More ambitious than the 
usual New Hrighton adventurers, he then took 
passage in a Manx steamer and landed in the Isle 
of Man. ‘There he wandered into the interior, 
and found the solitude of the mountain district 
brought back descriptions of similar scenery in 
his favourite books. Our little traveller rambled 
about for a few days, camping-out in a primi- 
tive rough-and-ready kind of way, and evidently 
intended to lead the life of the hunters so fascinat- 
ingly described in boys’ libraries. With this view 
he began to stalk the game of the country, which 
in that island happens to be no more wild or 

Whether 
he partook of many mutton-chops, or looked 
forward to arraying himself in a woolly suit in 
the true Crusoe style, history is silent. Dut as 
the discovery of the carcases of several bullet- 

erforated sheep by farmers in the neighbour- 
ood, led to the youthful Nimrod’s arrest, we 
resume the want of time alone prevented him 
rom developing into a full-bloom specimen of 
the lone-scout or solitary-hunter type. | 

The effect on the youthful imagination of melo- 

dramatic tales is still more striking in America, 


where both opportunity for, and examples of, 


similar exploits are not wanting. The miscreants 
brought into activity by the ten-cents tales of 
criminal life distinctively known as ‘dime novela,’ 
are themselves known as ‘dime-novel brigands.’ 


Three members of this class, we are told, were 


“a 
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brought before the police magistrate of Harlem, 
and were shown to have formed themselves into 
a band, which, after establishing itself in a 
mountainous district, was to carry off and hold 
to ransom beautiful maidens and wealthy tourists. 
Before making for the hills, the youthful banditti 
plundered the hotel in which they had passed the 
night; mere, on principle, it would seem, than 
with a mere view to profit, for their booty con- 
sisted only of thirty-six bedroom door-keys. It 
appeared from a ledger found in their possession 
that they had begun business with a capital of 
two hundred dollars, ‘made at New York.’ But 
most of this sum had been spent before they 
reached the mountains; and an entry made the 
second day after their arrival on the scene 
of their intended exploits, showed that ‘things 
already looked blue’ On the third day, the 
juvenile robbers found it necessary to pawn their 
solitary pistol; and the only act of highway 
robbery they succeeded in committing was the 
theft of some food left’ on the road by some 
workmen. Even this little adventure got them 
into trouble with a magistrate; Dut the police 
with good-natured contempt raised a subscription 
to pay their expenses back to New York. Thus 
the heroisin of their expedition has been very 
effectively washed out. But while cheap sensa- 
tional tiles circulate amonyst imaginative youths, 
we are not surprised to find these boy-brivands 
of America rivalled by the boy-burglars in this 
country. As it is with would-be heroes, not 
criminals, we are now dealing, we omit any 
further examples of the litter class. 

Our subject receives further Hlustration from 
the effect that the exploits of the cowboys 
of Buffalo Bill in London and Texas Joe in 
Liverpool produced on many of our juveniles. 
To be a cowboy became the rage, and every 
Jad who could get hold of his mother’s clothes- 
line for a lariat or his father’s wide-awake for 
a sombrero practised throwing the lasso, till not 
a dog hold prowl the streeta without a good 
chance of being suddenly ‘yanked’ off its legs 
by a flying rope. The shrill yells of these lade 
and the loud cracks of their toy-pistols, making 
day and night hideous, acted as a continua 
advertisement for the Wild West Show. Number- 
Jens letters were written by schoolboys modestly 
offering to join the cowbvy troupe. One Liverpool 
lad wrote: ‘1 hear every day that you wants boys 
So I should like to sce you in private. I have 
tried to pet 3 pence to come and see you Because 
T am eure you would like me I can sing fence 
shoot I dont mean to say as I am a marksman 
but I know how to handle one. I am waiting 
for an answer.’ Another says: ‘I herd you 
wanted a few boys to join vour compy. I will 
make a bargain with you if I suit you to do 
anything you may want me to do as long as 
you keep me in clothes and focd I will go with 
you without wagers except a few pence for pocket- 
money.’ 

The majority of the epistles represent more 
than one applicant, one of them being signed by 
no fewer than eight lads) Two other youths 
wrote: ‘We would like to go back with you to 
America and if you refuse ue we should feel it 
greatly. ... We like the cowboys their ways 
and deeds very much indeed, Please dont refuse 
us and believe us both to be two true cowboys 
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on your permission.’ The picturesque costume 
of the ladies of the troupe seems to have proved 
alluring to a few of their own sex, who expressed 
their willingness to abandon a dull life in Liver- 

1 for the dangers and excitements of a sojourn 
in the Far West, and offered themselves as wives 
for the cowboys. Such are a few extracts from 
letters of many who are eager to forsake friends 
and country in order to seek adventures of which 
they have only been accustomed to read in thrill- 
ing romances. The fact that these applicants’ 
services were not needed will doubtless be a 
source of satisfaction to most of them in years 
to come, 

The youth who lately provided himself with 
dagger, revolver, and bowie-knife, and commenced 
his journey Wild Westward by travelling from 
London to Liverpool, is another instance of this 
fascination. 

Not long sinee two youngsters disappeared from 
Hull, and it was suspected that they had made 
their way to Liverpool, A detective on their 
track stopped the two runaways as they were 
leaving a shipping office where they had taken 
passage for Texas. They had evidently made up 
their minds to embark on a regular buccaneer- 
ing expedition, as they were fully armed with 
revolvers, dagyvers, and Jarge knives, and were 
provided with watches and money. 

But it is sea-adventures that are naturally more 
attructive to the youths of this country than the 
exploits of hunters, scouts, or cowboys, Few 
young would-be Crusoes show such determination 
in running away to sea as the Birkenhead boy, 
who, when only five years old, hid himself away 
on board a Dublin steamer, and since then had 
stowed away to Irclund five times. He had also 
been caught on board the Isle of Man steamers. 
He then disappeared, and it was found that he 
had stowed away on the City of Chester, and had 
gone to New York. There he was captured, and 
sent home. Although only eight years old, his 
mother is in constant fear he will run away again. 
Some months ago he stowed away on one of the 
Tall line boats, such is his love tor the sea. He 
is a sharp promising boy, though a regular 
rambler, and the magistrate, to whom the mother 
had applied for advice, gave him a chance of 
behaving better by making him return to school. 

But some of these youths were quite eclipsed 
in daring recklessness by a fisherman’s son, a 
youngster in his teens, who rowed a boat from 
a harbour on the south coast of England, and 
calmly proceeded to board a pilot cutter that at 
the time had no watch on board. Although it 
was blowing hard, he managed to hoist the sails, 
and before long was flying down the Channel. It 
was a couple of days or soere he was discovered, 
through the boat being observed to behave in 
rather an unseamanlike manner, albeit the youth 
had handled her wonderfully all things considered. 
What his feelings were during those hours of 
solitary cruising, we do not know, nor how he 
managed to feed, keep watch, sleep, and navigate 
all by himself ; but boys have an extraordinary 
faculty for enjoying themselves whenever there is 
a spice of danger or hardship. However, his 
happiness was no doubt complete when he ob- 
served the sails of the pursuing pilot-boats which 
eventually ap in his wake. Before they 
overhauled and brought him back, he would pro- 
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bably at the time enjoy all the excitement of 
fancying he commanded a crack piratical craft, 
and was crowding all sail to escape a squadron of 
men-of-war. 

But as curious an adventure of boy-voyagers 
is that with which we conclude. One foggy night 
a Thames police galley was pulling off the shore 
of North Greenwich, when the inspector in charge 
made out a boat in the mist which seemed to be 
in inexperienced hands. On running alongside 
the boat, she was found to contain four boys, none 
of whom were over fifteen years of age. It was a 
late hour in December for lads to be amusing 
themselves in a small craft, so the inspector asked 
them what they were doing there. The boys 
said they had been lost in the fog, which was very 
dense about this time, and further added, that 
they had come from Blackfriars, and were making 
their way to Gravesend, when they lost their 
bearings. Some parcels were observed in the 
boat, and the inspector inquired what was in 
them. They replied that one contained biscuits, 
but they did not know what was in the others. 
On this the inspector opened the parcels, and 
among other things found a pistol, a quantity of 
bullets, some powder in a flask, a box of per- 
cussion caps, a quantity of biscuits, a box of 
stationery, a packet of candles and some matches, 
a teapot, a teakettle, a lock with fittings, a bullet- 
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sometimes as well that it should be so? and 
though we laugh at such childish ex editions, 
may not the enthusiasm which undertakes them 
prove the germ of the same old spirit which 
animated the death-defying adventurers who have 
made this country renowned, and to whose names 
on the roll of fame we can point with pride and 
triumph ? 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS IN THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE, 
It is now fully ten years since the colour-test 
system was introduced into the British mercan- 
tile marine ; and public attention has again been 
drawn to the surprising prevalence of colour. 
blindness among our sailors by the recent issue 
of a Report on this interesting and important 
subject by the Assistant-secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade. Certain of 
the tests for colour-blindness used in the examina- 
tion of candidates for the responsible positions of 
masters and chief-officers appear simple enough. 
It is, however, really has how Taree a per- 
centage of candidates are unsuccessful in obtaining 
certificates, breaking down where it might be 
naturally conjectured there could be little or no 
possibility of mistake. It is instructive to note, 
in the long list of failures since the ycar 1884, 


i . . ° . 
mould, a small compass, a song-book, and several | that, in an apparently simple test, in which the 


copies of boys’ illustrated serials, On one of the 
Jads was found a revolver; and, strangest of all— 
since it revealed the project of the youths—in 
the pocket of another of them was found a letter 
ready for posting, addressed to the lad’s parents, 
and telling them that he and his companions 
were off for a voyage to Australia. Thus it 
appeared that this small fogbound boat in charge 
of four boys was actually on her way to the 
other side of the world when encountered by the 
police galley. The adventure finished in the unro- 
luantic precincts of a police station; but as the 
alfuir proved to be merely a boyish freak, the 
jads were cautioned against such foolishness and 
discharged. 

The ‘penny-dreadtul’ portion of the boat's 
equipment probably accounted for this attempted 
voyaye ; but one would think boys of their ayes, 
however ignorant, could scarcely imagine that 
Australia was to be reached in a small open row- 
boat. After this exploit, it will be hard to know 
where to draw the line at youthful credulity. 
These lads being armed with a pistol, suggests 
their belief in the existence of pirates, and their 
resolution to cover themselves with glory b 
rescuing lovely captives from the whiskered vil- 
lains’ plunder-stored caves. We can imagine their 
secret and eager consultations, and self-denial 
in saving their atime sonst ere their prepara- 
tions were complete. But what ideas could these 
boys have of the awful distance and danvers of 
the projected voyage in a small wherry, unpro- 
vided even with fresh water? Their sheer inca- 
pacity to grasp in the faintest degree the character 
of their insane project is enough to make one 
class these boys with lunatics, did we not re- 
member that in youth, romance goes first and pre- 
parations are entirely secondary. The sentiment 
of adventure is a passion in youth. Romance 
leads the way, and enthusiasm smiles on the cold 
suggestions of foresight and prudence. Is it not 


‘candidate is requested to deseribe the colour of 


a light exhibited in a dark room, the standard 
green colour was pronounced red in one hundred 
and seven cases out of one hundred and cighty- 
nine, 

This matter appears the more serious when it 
is remembered that red and green have been 
selected and universally adopted as the port and 
starboard Jights for vessels, with the express 
object of preventing collisions on the highways 
of the sea. On the discernment of those vivid 
and warning lights during the darkness of the 
night, the safety of valuable life and property 
depends. It is doubtless because of their strong 
and decided contrast that railways and ships 
display the red and green lights, and yet we 
are confronted with the startling fact, that these 
are the most conflicting and confusing of all 
colours to those whose visual organs are defective. 
It was ascertained, on the ¢xamination of the pilot 
in whose charge was the City af Austin, when she 
foundered in the harbour of Fernandia, Florida, 
thereby occasioning a loss to the owners of forty 
thousand pounds, that he could not distinguish 
difference 1n colours at a distance of over six feet, 
a fact that at once accounted for his resi: 
the buoys, which, had he been able to rea 
their guiding colours, would have acted as so 
many finger-posts pointing out the certain path 
of safety. 

It has been said on the highest authority that 
colour-blindness affects at least four per cent. 
of all civilised peoples. In a Report presented 
some years since to the Committee of the Ophthal- 
mological Society by its secretary, it is stated that 
out of eighteen thousand and eighty-eight persons 
examined—including five thousand members of 
the metropolitan police—upwards of seven hun- 
dred were found to be absolutely colour-blind, 
At another examination of engine-drivers, out of 
nine thousand two hundred, no fewer than four 
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hundred came under the same category. It goes 
without saying that the safe working of railway 
traffic is almoat entirely dependent upon the use 
of red and green signals, and these two colours 
were, in the examination above alluded to, the 
very ones about which there was the most con- 
fusion, Such a state of things requires no corn- 
ment, 

It is worthy of mention, and certainly curious, 
that this visual defect prevails more commonly 
among males than femules, the difference being 
in the proportion of about twelve to one A 
psmuekable instance of the inability to distinguish 
red from preen was related by the late Professor 
George Wilson, who was anxiously consulted by 
a tailors foreman. He informed the physician 
that he was suffering from a defect, of the exist- 
ence of which he had only become conscious since 
his promotion to his present post, when, for the 
first time, he had to match colours for the journey- 
men. He was soon plunged into painful dith- 
culties. The scarlet back of a livery waistcoat 


was provided with green strings to match; a 


ruddy brown was put side by side with a dark 
en; a customer was confidently informed that 


a red and blue stripe on a picce of trouscr-cloth | 


was all blue; and in general, greens were con- 
founded with reds, and browns and crimson with 
blue. The distracted foreman was hopelessly 
mixed up. He sent the professor examples of 
his ‘riatehos which displayed a colour-blindness 
of an embarrassing nature. ‘These ‘matches’ were 
accompanied by a letter, in which he said : ‘Per- 
haps you will be able to discover where the fault 
lies, and to give me some advice in the matter. 
Shall be happy to forward any reasonable charge, 
and at the same time feel greatly indebted to you, 
for if I do not improve, i must certainly yo out 
of the business,’ 

We are unable to say what the result was; but 
we give the narrative as an example of a good 
eye for form and outline—the foreman being 
an excellent cutter—accompanying blindness to 
evlour, ‘ 

In October 1885, a circular letter was forwarded 
by the Board of Trade to the governors of the 
various training ships, requesting to be furnished 
with exact results of the colour-test as applied on 
their respective vessels. Out of an aggregate of 
seven hundred and twenty-seven intending officers 
and seamen on three of these vessels, twenty were 
found to be extremely weak in colour-sense ; and 
one candidate, a cadet of two years’ standing, so 
utterly deficient as to necessitate his immediate 
removal. 

The examinations in colours are conducted both 
by daylight and by artificial light. Cards are 
used by daylight, consisting of five of each of the 
following colours—namely, white, black, red, ane 
green, drab,* blue, and yellow. The cards are 
shuffled. The examiner then holds up each card 
separately and asks the candidate to name the 
colour: and if the latter does so unhesitatingly, 
he is regarded as having passed the daylight test. 
Should the candidate, however, hesitate in any 
of his answers, so as to raise a doubt in the mind 


* The carda and glasses against which an asterisk is 
placed in the list are what may be called ‘confusion 
tinta.’ The candidate is not regarded as having ‘failed’ 
if he misoalls these tints, provided that he names all the 
others correctly. 


| name. : 
: mixed, and the candidate is required to sort the 
' cards into eight heaps, 


h 


of the examiner as to his ability to readily dis- 
tinguish colours, the examiner distributes the 
cards upon the table and requires the candidate 
to select all cards of a colour or colours he may 
This being done, the cards are again 
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utting all cards of one 
colour into each heap. The result is then duly 
noted. | 

In the examination by artificial light, a lantern 
lighted by kerosene and provided with nine slides 
of coloured glass, is ieee These colours are as 
follows: Red (standard); pink or salmon ; green 
(standard, or No. 1); green (bottle, or No. 2); 
green* (pale, or No. 3); yellow; neutral*; blue 
(standard); and blu (| ° | The candidate is 
introduced into a dark room , the lamp is then 
lighted and placed in the lantern, the candidate 
seated or standing at least fifteen feet from the 
front and opening of the lantern. He is first 
asked—the lantern having no slide in it—if he 
can see any colour; and if so, what colour. The 
slide with the ground glass is then put into the 
opening at the front of the lantern, and the 
candidate is asked the same question. The slide 
with the ground glass being left in, and the 
coloured slides placed one by one and separately 
in front of it, the candidate is asked in each case 
to name the colour or tint. The replies are duly 
recorded ; and this comprises the whole of the 
vxamination. 

Physicians in America, it is said, attribute the 
defect of colour-blindness to inordinate smoking ; 
but however this may be, colour-blindness is 
largely attracting the attention of the medical 
faculty ; and the general consensus of professional 
opinion seems to point in the direction that this 
lamentable defect, which has already cut short 
the aspirations of many otherwise promising and 
intelligent young oflicers, is incurable. While it 
ia quite possible that partial colour-blindness may 
be improved by assiduous practice, it is to be 
feared that total colour-blindness is a radical] and 
unalterable defect, upon which the efforts of our 
present scientific knowledge are altogether wasted 
and thrown away. 


NOCTURNE. 


In perfect rest the garden lies ; 

The heavy tree that fills the skies 

Is silent as the tiniest flower ; 

And only on the stillness dies 

The honeyed chime that tells the hour. 


Ah! would at yonder casement bright 
That shade might flit, so dear to me, 

Or swiftly glance athwart the night, 

To give me greeting tenderly, 

Here in the dark, where none could see. 


Alas! those panes but strangely glow, 
Nor cast my soul a cheering ray ; 
The eyes of distant friend or foe 
Are cold and comfortless as they, 
And she I love is far away. 
| J. & Mirus, 
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ACROSS THE LAMMERMOORS. 


It is a bright autumn morning, and onr new 
Quadrant tricycle stands at the door, well oiled 
and ready for a journey. We propose to take a 
run from Edinburgh southward over the Lammer- 
moors by the old Dalkeith Road. It is interesting 
to remember that this has been a great highway 
literally since the dawn of history. It was origin- 
ally a Roman road, and formed for centuries the 
chief thoroughfare to the eastern Border and to 
England. Scottish armies, English armies, priests, 
pilgrims, Stewart kings, Covenanting lairds, Crom- 
well’s troopers, Prince Charlie’s men—how much. 
of our country’s history is suggested by the old 
roud! About sixty years ago it was greatly im- 
proved by Telford, the celebrated engineer ; and 
from then until the introduction of railways, was 
daily traversed by upwards of a dozen stage- 
coaches, and also by the ‘curricle’ which conveyed 
the mails from Edinburgh to London in about 
forty hours—all things considered, a wonderful 
speed. When the curricle approached any place 
where field-labourers were working, they would 
fling down their hoes and run to the roadside to 
see it pass. In addition to these vehicles, there 
were the heavy goods-wagons of Howey & Co. 
and other firms going to Newcastle and York- 
shire ; besides numerous carriers’ carts, so that 
there was not a busier road in the country. Now, 
all this is changed, and we meet very few horses, 
which is perhaps as well, for the equine race is not 
yet thoroughly reconciled to the tricycle. 

The road is very undulating ; for many miles 
it crosses all the valleys at right angles, The 
Saturday-afternoon pedestrian will remember the 
descent to Cameron toll, then the rise to Craig- 
millar, the descent again to the Burdiechouse Burn, 
and the stiff ‘brae’ beyond. But for every brae 
up which he toils, the tricyclist knows there is a 
corresponding brae down which he glides delight- 
fully without any effort. Still, the ascent imme- 
4 diately beyond Dalkeith from the level of the 
i] Esk to the top of the Camp Hill is sufficiently 
{ trying, and although only two miles, it feels as 
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if it were a dozen. The top is, however, reached 
at last, and off we go down the other side at ten 
miles an hour. At the foot is a fine viaduct over 
the Tyne—one of Telford’s masterpieces—having 
five arches, each upwards of nincty feet high, aud 
with fifty feet. of span. 

We are now at the village of Pathhead, which 
consists of a single very steep street, up which lies 
our road. When we reach the top we come to a 
fine stretch beneath an archway of old trees, with 
the pleasant fields, now cleared of grain, on each 
side. The tendency of the road is still upwards, 
and at Blackshiels—-fourteen miles out—we are 
no less than eight hundred feet above the sea. 
The time taken has been two hours. We are 
now close upon the hills, and are in sight of the 
heather. Soutra, in front, rises like a cliff, along 
whose face the road is cut diagonally. This piece 
of road is the steepest we have come to yet, but 
luckily it is not very Jong, and we are cheered by 
the knowledge that after this our course is all 
down hill. There are very few places where a 
road across the Lammermoors is possible; thus 
the range formed an invaluable natural defence 
to the Lothians, The railway to Melrose and 
Carlisle (the Waverley route) crosses a few miles 
to the west of this through a curious notch in the 
hills, at a much lower elevation than Soutra ; but 
up to about a hundred years ago, this western 
pass was very little used, owing to the marshy 
nature of the ground and the number of maraud- 
ers who frequented the district. For some reason 
or other, robberies on the Soutra road were fewer, 
possibly because of the number of vehicles and 
pedestrians continually traversing it. 

The top of Soutra is upwards of twelve hundred 
feet above the sea, and the highest point in the 
road about eleven hundred. Near the summit, 
by the roadside, is a welcome spring of clear cold 
water called Trinity Well. A hind who has just 
quenched the thirst of himself and his horses, 
says: ‘There’a nae water like that atween here 
and Cheviot;’ and it thoroughly deserves his 
commendation. Here we rest a few minutes to jh 
enjoy the view, which is enchanting. As the day [f 
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is clear, we can see, northward of us, Traprain 
Law, the Bass, Arthur’s Seat, the Pentlands, Edin- 
burgh Castle, the spires of the distant city, the 
variegated landscape which intervenes, the Firth, 
and beyond, the hills of Fife, with a suggestion of 
the Grampians on the extreme horizon. 

Turning southward, we see the road stretching 
across the moorland plateau which forms the 
top of the hill. On either hand there is no sign 
of cultivation ; but at this season we see miles 
of purple heather. The runlets seem undecided 
whether they will flow to the Firth of Forth 
or to the Tweed. On this wild mour stood the 
ancient church and village of Soutra. The villaze 
was a place of great resort, as a hospital for 
the relief of pilgrims and travellers had been 
founded here in 1164 by Malcolm IV., who richly 
endowed it with lands and gave it the right of 
sanctuary. In course of years it became one of the 
wealthicst hospitals in Scotland. 
ever, during the troublous times the hospital fell 
into decay, and its endowments were transferred 


in 1462 to Trinity College and Hospital in Hiin-- 


burgh. After the removal of the hospital the 
village becaine deserted and ruinous: a tew green 
mounds are all that now mark its site; while a 
single aisle uscd os a burial-place is the only 
memorial of the church, Near this is a piece of 
ground called the Bede-man’s Acre, which was 
yranted by James V. to a family named Pringle 
who lived here, and had hospitably entertained 
the monarch while travelling incognito. About 
half a mile south is the King’s Inch, a common a 
few acres in extent, which has been used by 
drovers as a resting and feeding place for their 
cattle from time immemorial. 

Pursuing our journey we come to Lowric’s 
Den, a solitary house by the roadside, which Nir 
Walter Scott—who knew it well—might have 
taken as the prototype of Bessie Maclure’s house 
in Old AMuvrtality. It was formerly a small inn, 
and was the scene of a murder at the beginning 
of the century. Two gypsies had quarrelled 
while drinking in the kitchen. During the 
seb ipe one of them drew a knife; his wife 
called out, ‘Strike laigh Mow}, Rob! which the 
raffian did, stabbing his victim to the heart. The 
murderer at once fled. Sir Walter Scott—then a 
young man-—coming up at the time, gave chase, 
and after f allowiig him a couple of nules, he was 
captured with the help of a neighbouring black- 
smith, and handed over to the authorities, by 
whom he was afterwards tried and hanged. Even 
before this, however, the place had a sinister repu- 
tation: several packmen or pedlars had myste- 
riously disappeared. No clue to their fate was vot 
until one warm summer, many years after, the 
goose-dub or amall pond opposite the door became 
completely dry and exposed a number of human 
bones, revealing the gruesome secret. 

It was on the moor to the east of this that, in 
September 1745, the people while busy ‘casting’ 
peats for winter fue 
unwonted spectacle of a number of dragoons 
threading their way through the moss ‘hags.’ 
These were some of Sir John Cope’s cavalry, 
who had fled from Prestonpans, and having lost 


their bearings, asked in what direction Coldstream 
lay. On this being pointed out, they rode off as 


quickly as their tired horses could carry them, 
mauch to the relief of the peasants, 
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After two miles of the straight level road alo 
the top, we.come to the lip of the Red Brae, aad 
then descend for upwards of other two miles at a 
good speed, time something under ten minutes, 
This Red Brae is beautifully graded, being a fine 
steady slope, just the right inclination to get the 
full safe speed out of the machine. From the 
head of the Brae, all Lauderdale is visible, as 
well as most of the Merse and Teviotdale, and 
in the distance, Cheviot’s mountains blue. 

At the foot of the descent is Carfrae Mill Inn, 
a welcome sight, for hunger now begins to asscrt 
itself. It is among the hills, is built where two 
small valleys converge, their burns uniting before 
the house. The view from the door, looking down 
the glen where the little bridge spans the stream, 
and the tiny hamlet beyond sends up its sinoke, 
with the hills green to the top on every side, 
makes a pleasant picture. This rural paradise, 
although only twenty miles from Edinburgh, is 
almost unknown to the citizens, and yet there 
are few places even in the Highlands with finer 
scenery or better fishing ; and this possesses in 
addition the nameless charm peculiar to the 
Border land. 

For some miles the solitude of the dale is only 
broken by a few farmhouses; but from the 
marks of ruins here and there, the population 
at one time must have been much greater. The 
nuinerous remains of LGritish camps seem also to 
show that even in the period before historical 
records there were more inhabitants in the dis- 
trict than now. Under the pressure of bad times 
and low prices, the large farms characteristic of 
the dale are no longer profitable, so that there 
is a tendency to break them up into smaller 
holdings, and this may result in the population 
again Increasing. 

The road follows the Leader—now a fine trout- 
inks stream—for some miles, and gradually the 
valley becomes better cultivated and more wooded, 
At the same time, as we are descending from 
the tableland of the Lammermoors, the hills on 
each side apparently become higher, although it 
is really the valley that is getting deeper. This 
part of the road is said by tradition to be the 
work of the Romans—it seems with some truth, 
for in course of making the improvements sixty 
years ago, portions of the original Roman pave- 
ment were come upon. 

We now arrive at the small gray town of 
Lauder, with its old-fashioned ‘harled’ houses 
and slated roofs. It is a neat tidy place, and ~ 
being far from railways and but little visited, 
is a characteristic specimen of an old Border 
town. The burgesses, who have the right of 
cultivating the town common, are a fairly thriv- 
ing and industrious people. This is perhaps the 
last surviving instance in Scotland of the village 
commune, as the burgh is absolute proprietor of 
the common, which extends to seventeen hundred 


acres. 

The slope of the road being still downward, 
we are able with little effort to keep up a good 
speed, accomplishing the seven miles between 
Lauder and Iston in forty minutes. On the 
way we St Leonards, where lived in his old 
age Nicol Burn, the last of the race of ancient 
minstrels, and author of the fine song, Leader 
Haughs and Yarrow, which Robert Chambers 
says ‘has evidently acted as an inspiration and 
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model to Wordsworth in his exquisite series of 
yoems beginning with Yarrow Unvisited.’ These 

order minstrels wandered about the country 
reciting the ballads which were afterwards 
rescued from oblivion by Sir Walter, and in 
return were hospitably entertained by their 
listeners. Burn died about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is interesting to note that Robert 
Burns is not the first of the name who was 
inspired by the muse. Further on is Blainslie, 
which gives its name to a species of oats now 
no longer grown here, but still cultivated, and 
much appreciated under the old name, in Aber- 
deenshire. 

The next place is Cuddie’s Ha’, the reputed 
dwelling-place of St Cuthbert, when, as a boy, 
twelve hundred years ago, he herded sheep on the 
green hills by the banks of the Leader. It is 
only a humble cottage by the wayside, and yet 
it must be one of the oldest seats of human 
habitation in the country. We are now at the 
leautiful Carolside Brae, where, according to 
Thomas the Rhymer, the horse ‘was to gang 
until the girth gawed [cut] its side in twat.’ 
The road here is made along the face of a ae 
hill, a considerable height above the Leader, which 
winds through the green haughs below. The 
banks are gay with foxglove and marguerites, 
interspersed between great clumps of broom, some 
of which must be ten feet in height. 

The next few miles down the valley are not 
surpassed for richness and variety by any scencry 
in the south of Scotland. In addition, it is the 
very core of the classic land of the Border, the 
home of Thoinas the Rhymer, a vale whose 
charms have been cclebrated in The Broom o’ the 
Coudenknowrs and many other songs. After 
passing Carolside, where Kinglake wrote a por- 
tion of his History of the Crimean Har, we come 
to Lowrie’s Lowp (Leap), so called from an 
unfortunate huntsman, who, galloping down the 
hill and unable to restrain his horse, fell over 
the deep cliff into Leader and was killed. On 
the opposite side is Kedzlie, where the story is 
still told of how the guidwife had to make 
broth in the washing boiler and in all the avail- 
able pots about the house for Prince Charlie’s 
famishing Highlanders, 

A few other traditions of the ’45 still linger. 
One is to the effect that the barefooted High- 
Janders, while able to walk almost any distance 
over the springy turf of the north, suffered very 
much from their march along the hard Soutra 
road. They molested no man further than to 
deprive him of his shoes; in fact, after they passed 
down, if is said there was not a pair left in Lauder- 
dale. The people of Earlston, when they heard of 
the clansmen’s approach, hid in the Howe o’ the 
Hope, a curious hollow a little above the road, 
which had been always the resort of their ances- 
tors in times of danger; but they were unluckily 
discovered, and also deprived of their brocnes. 
It was a peculiarity of all the Border villages, 
and a necessity of their position in a district 
constantly visited by war, to have a ‘lair’ or 
hiding-place, known only to the initiated; and 
this is the last occasion on which the Earlston 
one was used. But the Howe o’ the Hope was 
aleo utilised by another section of the com- 
munity. The 
assembled here every Halloween at midnight, 
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and danced to the strains of the bagpipes, which 
were played by an awesome personage ; a scene 
somewhat similar to that described by Burns in 
Tam o Shanter. For all any one can tell, this 
ney be witnessed yet ; nobody has ever had the 
rashness to put the story to the proof. A spring 
ed at hand is still known as the Witches’ 
ell, 

We have now travelled together for thirty- 
two miles, and perhaps it is time to stop. LEarl- 
ston is a pleasant little town; and we cannot 
do better than rest here, making our way back to 
Edinburgh to-morrow by the well-known Gala 
Water Road, invigorated and strengthened by our 
two days’ run on the tricycle. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—-AU RENDEZVOUS DES BONS 
CAMARADES, 


In the cosy smoking-room of the Cheyne Row 
Club, a group of budding geniuses, convened 
from the four quarters of the earth, stood once 
more in the bay-window, looking out on the dull 
October strect, and discussing with one another 
in diverse tones the various means which each 
had adopted for killing time through his own 
modicum of summer holidays. Reminiscences 
and greetings were the order of the day. A buzz 
of voices pervaded the air. Everybody was full 
to the throat of fresh impressions, and everybody 
was laudably eager to share them all, still hot 
from the press, with the balance of humanity 
as then and there represented before him.—The 
mosquitoes at the North Cape were really unen- 
durable : they bit a piece out of your face bodily, 
and then perched on a neighbouring tree to cat 
it; while the midnight sun, as advertised, was 
a hoary old impostor, exactly like any other sun 
anywhere, when you came to examine him through 
a smoked glass at close quarters. 

Cromer was just the jolliest ape to lounge 
on the sands, and the best centre for short excur- 
sions, that a fellow could find on a year’s tramp 
all round the shores of England, Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. 

Grouse were scanty and devilish cunning in 
Aberdeenshire this year; the young birds packed 
like old ones; and the accommodation at Luin- 
phanan had turned out on nearer view by no 
ineans what it ought to be. 

A most delightful time indecd at Beatenberg, 
just above the Lake of Thun, you know, with 
exquisite views over the Bernese Oberland ; and 
such a pretty little Swiss maiden, with liquid blue 
eyes and tow-coloured hair, to bring in one’s 
breakfast and pour out coffee in the thick white 
coffee-cups. nd then the flowers !—a perfect 
paradise for a botanist, I assure you. 

Montreal in August was hot and stuffy, but 
the Thousand Islands were simply delicious, and 
black-bass fishing among the back lakes was the 
only sport now left alive worthy a British fisher- 
man’s distinguished consideration. : 

O yes; the yacht behaved very well indeed, 
considering, on her way to Iceland—as well as 
any yacht that sailed the seas—but just before 
reaching Reykjavik—that’s how they pronounce 
it, with the j soft and a falling intonation on 
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the last syllable—a most tremendous gale came 
thundering down with rain and lightning from 
the Vatna Jékull, and, by George, sir, it nearly 
foundered her outright with its sudden squalls 
in the open ocean, You never saw anything 
like the way she heeled over: you could touch 
the trough of the waves every time from the 
gunwale. 

Had anything new been going on, you fellows, 
while we were all away? aud had anybody heard 
anything about the Bard, as Cheyne Row had 
unanimously nicknamed Jlugh Massinger ? 

Yes, one budding genius in the descriptive- 
article trade—writer of that interesting series of 

apers ss ron Ltevicw on Seaside 
tcsorte—afterwards reprinted in crown octavo 
fancy boards, at seven-and-sixpence, as The Com- 
plete Jdler—had had a letter from the Dard him- 
self only three days ago, announcing his intention 
to be back in harness in town again that very 
morning, 

‘And what’s the Immortal Singer been doing 
with himself this hot summer?’ cried a dozen 
voices—-for it was generally felt in Cheyne Row 
circles that Hugh Massing © thongh still as 
undiscovered as the sources of the Congo, was 
a coming man of proximate eventuality. ‘Tas 
he hooked his heiress yet? He vowed, when he 
left town ain July, he was going on an angling 
expedition—as a fisher of womcn—in the castern 
counties,’ 

‘Well, yes, the recipient of young love's first 
confidences responded guardedly ; ‘LI should say 
he had.—To be sure, the Jinmortal One doesn’t 
exactly mention the fact or amount of the young 
ludy’s fortune; but he does casually remark in 
a single passing sentence that he has pot him- 
self engaged to a Thing of Beauty somewhere 
down in Suffolk.’ 

‘Suffolk !—most congrnous indeed for an idy]- 
lic, bucolic, impressionist poct.-- Hell come back 
to town with a wreath round his hat, and his 
pockets stuffed with ballades and sonnets to his 
mnistress’ eyebrow, where “Suffolk punches” shall 
aweetly rhyme to “the red-checek apple that she 
vaily munches,” with slight excursions on lunches, 
Bunches crunches, and hunehes, all Ao la Mas- 
singer, in endless profusion.--Now then, Hath- 
erley; there's a ballade ready made for you to 
your hand already, Send it by the first pust 
yourself to the lady, and cut out the Bard on 
his own ground with the beautiful and anonymous 
Kest Anglian heiress—I1 suppose, by the way, 
Massinger didn't anes to confide to you the 
local habitation and the name of the proud reci- 
pient of so much interested and anapwstic devo- 
tion ¢? 

‘He said, I think, if I remember right, her 
name was Meysey.’ 

*Meysey! Oh, then, that’s one of the White- 
strand Meyseys, you may be sure; daughter of 
old Tom Wyville Meyscy, whose cstates have 
all been swallowed up by the sea. They lie 
in the prebend of Consumptum per Mare.—lIf 
he’s going to marry her on the strength of her 
red, red gold, or of her vested securities in Argen- 
tine and Turkish, he ‘ll have to collect his arrears 
of income from a_ sea-green mermaid—at the 
bottom of the deep blue sea; which will be 
worse than even dealing with the Land League, 
for the Queen's writ doesn’t run beyond the fore- 
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shore, and No Rent is universal law on the bed 
of the ocean.’ 

‘I don’t think they’ve all been quite swallowed 
up,’ one of the bystanders remarked in a pensive 
voice: he was Suffolk born; ‘at least, not yet,! 
as far as I’ve heard of them. The devouring 
sea is engaged in taking them a bite at a time, 
like Bob Sawyer’s apple; but he’s left the Hall 
and the lands about it to the present day—so 
Relf tells me.’ 

‘Has she money, I wonder?’ the editor of that 
struggling periodical, the Night-Jar, remarked 
abstractly. 

‘Oh, 1 expect so, or the Bard wouldn’t ever 
have dreamt of proposing to her. The Immortal 
Singer knows his own worth exactly, to four 
places of decimals, and estimates himself at full 
market value. He’s the last man on earth to 
throw himself away for a mere trifle. When 
he sells his soul in the matrimonial Exchange, 
it’ll be for the highest current market quotation, 
to an elivible purchaser for cash only, who must 
combine panaidefable charms of body and mind 
with the superadded advantage of a respectable 
balance at Drumimona’s or at Coutts’s. The Bard 
knows down to the ground the exact money- 
worth of a handsome poct; he wouldn't dream 
of Jetting himself go dirt cheap, like a common 
every-day historian or novelist.’ 

As the last speaker let the words drop care- 
lessly from his mouth, the buzz of voices in the 
smoke-room paused suddenly : there was a slight 
and neta lull in the conversation for half 
aminute; and then the crowd of budding geniuses 
was stretching out its dozen right hands with 
singular unanimity in rapid succession to grasp 
the Janguid fingers of a tall dark new-comer 
who had slipped in, after the fashion usually 
attributed to angels or their opposite, in the 
very nick of time to catch the Jast echoes of 
a candid opinion from his peers and contem- 
poraries upon his own conduct. 

‘Do you think he heard us?’ one of the peccant 
gossipers whispered to another with a scared face. 

‘Can't say, his friend whispered back uneasily. 
‘He’s got quick ears. Listeners generally hear 
no good of themselves. But anyhow, we’ve got 
to brazen it out now, The best way’s just to take 
the bull by the horns boldly.—Well, Massinger, 
we were all talking about you when you came in. 
Youre the chief subject of conversation in literary 
circles at the present day. De you know it’s 
going the round of all the clubs in London at 
this moment that you shortly contemplate com- 
mitting matrimony ?¢? 

Hugh Massinger drew himself up stiff and erect 
to his full height, and withered his questioner 
with a scathing glance from his dark eyes such 
as only he could dart at will to scarify and anni- 
hilate a selected victim. ‘I’m going to be married 
in the course of the year, he answered coldly, ‘if 
that’s what you mean by committing matrimony. 
—Mitchison,’ turning round with marked abrupt- 
ness to an earlier speaker, ‘what have you been 
doing with yourself all the summer?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve been riding a bicycle through the 
best part of Finland, getting up a set of articles 
on the picturesque aspect of the Far North for 
the Porte-Crayon, you know, and at the same time 
working in the Russian anarchists for the leader 
column in the Morning Telephone.—Bates went 
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with me on the illegitimate machine—yes, that 
means a tricycle; the bicycle alone’s accounted 
lawful: he’s doing the sketches to illustrate my 
letterpress, or I’m doing the letterpress to illus- 
trate his sketches—whichever you please, my little 
dear; you pays your moncy and you takes your 
choice, all for the small sum of sixpence weekly. 
The roads in Finland are abominably rough, and 
the Finnish language is the beastliest and most 
acalutinative I ever had to deal with, even in the 
entrancing pages of Ollendorff. But there’s good 
copy in it—very good copy.—The Telephone and 
the Porte-Crayon shared our expenses.—And where 
have you been hiding your light yourself since we 
last saw you ?’ 

‘My particular bushel was somewhere down 
about Suffolk, I believe,’ Hugh Massinger answered 
with magnificent indefiniteness, as though minute 
accuracy to the matter of a county or two were 
rather beneath his sublime consideration. ‘I’ve 
been stopping at a dead-alive little place they 
call Whitestrand : a sort of moribund fishing vil- 
lage, minus the fish. It’s a lost corner among 
the mud-flats and the salt marshes ; picturesque, 
but ugly, and dull as ditch-water. And having 
nothing clse on carth to do there, I occupied 
myself with getting engaged, as you fellows seem 
to have heard by telegraph already. This is an 
age of publicity. Everything's known in London 
nowadays. A man can’t change his coat, it 
appears, or have venison for dinner, or wear red 
stockings, or stop to chat with a pretty woman, 
but he finds a flaring paragraph about it next day 
in the socicty papers.’ 

‘May one venture to ask the lady’s name?’ 
Mitchison inquired courteously, a little apart from 
the main group. 

Hugh Massinger’s manner melted at once. He 
would not be chaffed, but it rather relieved him, 
in his present strained condition of mind, to 
enter into inoffensive confidences with a polite 
listener. 

‘She’s a Miss Meyscy,’ he said in a lower tone, 
drawing over towards the fireplace: ‘one of the 
Suffolk Meyseys—you’ve heard of the family. 
Her father has a very nice place down by thie 
sen at Whitestrand. They ’re the banking people, 
you know: remote cousins of the old hanging 
judge’s. Very nice old things in their own way, 
though a trifle slow and out of date—not to say 
mouldy.—But after all, rapidity is hardly the 
precise quality one feels called upon to exact in 
a prospective father-in-law: slowness gocs with 
some solid virtues. The honoured tortoise has 
never been accused by its deadliest foes of wast- 
ing its patrimony in extravagant é¢xpenditure.’ 

‘Has she any brothers?’ Mitchison asked with 
apparent ingenuousness, sg ame the question 
of Miss Meysey’s fortune (like Hugh himself) by 
obscure byways, as being a politer mode than the 
direct assault. ‘There was a fellow called Meysey 
in the fifth form with me at Winchester, I remem- 
ber; perhaps he might have been some sort of 
relation.’ 

Hugh shook his head in emphatic dissent. 
‘No, he answered; ‘the girl has no brothers. 
She’s an only child—the last of her family. 
There was one son, a captain in the Forty-fourth, 
or something of the sort; but he was killed in 
Zululand, and was never at Winchester, or I’m 
sure I should have heard of it.—They’re a kinless 
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lot, extremely kinless: in fact I’ve almost realised 
the highest ambition of the American humorist, 
to the effect that he might have the luck to marry 
a poor lonely friendless orphan.’ 

‘She’s an heiress, then ?’ 

Hugh nodded assent, ‘Well, a sort of an 
heiress,’ he admitted modestly, as who should 
say, ‘not so good as she might be,’ ‘The estate’s 
been very much impaired by the inroads of the 
sea for the last ten years; but there’s still a 
decent remnant of it left standing. Enough for 
aman of modest expectations to make a living off 
in these hard times, I fancy,’ 

‘Then we shall all come down in due time,’ 
another man put in-—-a painter by trade—joining 
the group as he spoke, ‘and find the Bard a 
landed proprietor on his own broad acres, living 
in state and bounty in the baronial Hall, lord of 
Burleigh, fair and free, or whatever other name 
the place may be called by !’ 

‘1f I invite you to come,’ Hugh answered sig- 
nificantly with curt emphasis. 

‘Ah yes, of course,’ the artist answered. ‘I dare- 
say when you start your carriage, you'll be too 
proud to remember a poor devil of an oil and 
colour man like me.—In those days, no doubt 
you'll inigrate like all the rest to the Atheneum, 
—Well, well, the world moves—once every 
twenty-four hours on its own axis—and in the 
longrun we all move with it and go up together. 
—When I’m an RA, Vl ran down and visit 
you at the ancestral mansion, and ene paint 
your wife's portrait—for a thousand guineas, bien 
entendu.—And what sort of a body is the pro- 
spective father-in-law ?’ 

‘Oh, just the usual type of Suffolk Squire, 
don’t you know,’ Massinger replied carelessly. ‘A 
breeder of fat oxen and of pigs, a pamphleteer on 
Guano and on Grain, a quarter-sessions chairman, 
abler none; but with faint reminiscences still of 
an Oxford training left in him to keep the milk 
of human kindness from turning sour by long 
exposure to the pernicious influence of the Kast 
Anglian sunshine. I should enjoy his society 
better, however, if I were a trifle deaf. He has 
less to say, and he says it more, than any other 
man of my acquaintance. Still, he’s a jolly old 
boy enough, as old boys go. We shall rub along 
somchow till he pops off the hooks and Icaves 
us the paternal acres on our own account to make 
merry upon.’ 

So far, Hugh had tried with decent success to 
keep up his usual appearance of careless ease and 
languid good-humour, in spite of volcanic internal 
desires to avoid the painful subject of his approach- 
ing marriage altogether. He was schooling hirn- 
self, indeed, to face society. He was sure to hear 
much of his Suffolk trip, and it was well to get 
used to it as early as possible. But the next ques- 
tion fairly blanched his cheek, by leading oe 
to the skeleton in the cupboard: ‘How did you 
first come to get acquainted with them ?’ 

The question must inevitably be asked again, 
and he must do his best to face it with pretended 
equanimity. ‘A relation of mine—a distant 
cousin—a Girton girl—was living with the family 
as Miss Meysey’s governess or companion or some- 
thing,’ he answered with what jauntiness he could 
summon up. ‘It was through her that I first got 
to know my future wife. And old Mr Meysey, 
the coming papa-in-law’ | 
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He lopred dead short. Words failed him. 
His jaw iecll abruptly. <A strange thrill seemed 
to course through his frame. His large black 
eyes protruded suddenly from their sunken orbits ; 
his olive-coloured check blanched pale and pasty. 
Bome unexpected emotion had evidently checked 
his ready flow of speech.  Mitchisun and the 
painter turned round in surprise to see what 
might be the cause of this unwonted flutter. It 
was merely Warren Relf who had entered the 
club, and was gazing with a stony British stare 
from head to foot at Nugh Massinger. 

The poct wavered, but he did not flinch. From 
the fixed look in Relf’s eye, he felt certain in an 
jnstant that the skipper of the Mud-Turtle knew 
something—if not everything—of his fatal secret. 
How much did he know? and how much not ?— 
that was the question. Had he tracked Elsie to 
her nameless grave at Orfordncss? Had he recog- 
nised the body in the mortuary at the hghthouse ? 
Had he learned froin the ecutter’s man the horrid 
truth as to the corpse’s identity ¢ AI! these things 
or any one of them might well have happened 
to the owner of the Mud-Turtle, cruising in and 
out of East Anglian creeks in his ubiquitous 
Jitile vessel, Warren Relf was plainly a dangerous 
subject, But in any case, Ilugh thought with 
shame, bow rash, how imprudent, how unworthy 
of himself thus to betray in his own face and feat- 
ures the terror and astonishment with which he 
regarded him! He might have known Relf was 
likely to drop in any day at the elab! Me might 
have known he would sooner or later meet him 
there! He might lave prepared beforehand a 
neat little lie to deliver pat with o casual air of 
truth on their first. yreeting ! And instead of all 
that, here he was, discomposed and startled, gazing 
the painter straight in the face like a dazed fool, 
and never knowing how or where on earth fo start 
any ordinary subject of polite conversation. For 
the fireé time in his adult life he was so taken 
aback with childish awe and mute surprise that 
he felt positively relieved when Relf boarded him 
with the double-barrelled question: ‘And how 
did you leave Miss Meysey and Miss Challoner, 
Massinger ?’ 

Hugh drew him aside towards the back of the 
room and lowered his voice still more markedly 
in reply. ‘IT left) Miss Meysey very well) he 
answered with as much ease of manner as he 
could hastily assume, ‘You may perhaps have 
heard from rumour or from the public prints that 
she and [ have struck up an engagement. In the 
lucid language of the newspaper announcements, 
a marriage has been definitely arranged between 
Us. 
Warren Relf bent his head in sober acquies- 
cence. ‘I had heard so, he said with grim for- 
mality. ‘Your siege was successful. You carried 
the citadel by storm that day in the sandhilla— 
1 won’t congratulate you. You know my opinion 
already of marriages arranged upon that merean- 
tile basis, I told it you beforehand. We need not 
now recur to the subject.—But Misa Challoner} 
—How about her?) Did you leave her well? Is 
she still at Whitestrand?' He looked his man 
ite te and through as he spoke, with a cold 
stern light in those truthful eyes of his. 

Hugh Massinger shufiled uneasily before his 
steadfast glance. Was it only his own poor guilty 
conscience, or did Relf know all? he wondered 
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silently. The man was eyeing him like his evil 
angel. He longed for time to pause and reflect ; 
to think out the best possible non-committing lie 
in answer to this direct and leading question. 
How to parry that deadly thrust on the spur of 
the moment he knew not. Relf was gazing at 
him still intently. Hesitation would be fatal. 
He blundered into the first form of answer that 
came uppermost. ‘My cousin Elsie has gone 
away, he stammered out in haste. ‘She—she 
left the Meyseys quite abruptly.’ 

‘As @ consequence of your engagement?’ Relf 
asked sternly. 

This was going one step too far, Huch 
Massinger felt really indignant now, and _ his 
indignation enabled him to cover his retreat a 
little more gracefully. ‘You have no right to 
ask me that,’ he answered in genuine anzer. 
‘My private relations with my own family are 
surely no concern of yours or an any one’s.’ 

Warren Relf bowed his head grimly once more. 
‘Where has she gone?’ he asked in a searching 
voice. ‘I’m interested in Miss Challoner. I 
may venture to Inquire that much at least. I’m 
told you’ve heard from her. Where is she now? 
Will you kindly tell me?’ 

‘I don’t know, Hugh answered angrily, driven 
tu buy. Then with a sudden inspiration, he added 
significantly : ‘Do you either?’ 

‘Yes,’ Warren Relf responded with solemn 
directness, 

The answer took Massinger aback once more. 
A cold shudder ran down his spine. Their eyes 
met. Fora moment they stared one another out. 
Then Hugh's clance fell slowly and heavily. He 
dared not ask one word more.—-Relf must have 
tracked her, for certain, to the lighthouse. He 
must have seen the grave, perhaps even the body. 
—This was too terrible.—Henceforth, if was war 
to the knife between them. ‘Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy ?’ he broke out sullenly. 

‘I have found you, Massinger, and I have 
found you out,’ the painter answered in a very 
low voice, with a sudden burst of unpremeditated 
frankness. ‘I know you now for exactly the 
very creature you are—a liar, a forger, a coward, 
and only two fingers’ width short of a murderer. 
—-There! you may make what use you like of 
that.—For myself, I will make no use at all of 
it.— For reasons of my own, I will let you go, 
I could crush you if I would, but I prefer to 
screen you, Still, I tell you once for all the 
truth. Remember it well.—I know it ; you know 
it ; and we both know we each of us know it.’ 

Hugh Massinger’s fingers itched inexpressibly 
that moment to close round the painters honest 
bronzed throat in a wild death-struggle. He was 
© passionate man, and the provocation was terrible. 
The provocation was terrible because it was all 
true. He was a liar, a forger, a coward—and a 
murderer !—But he dared not—he dared not. To 
thrust these hateful words down Relf’s throat 
would be to court exposure, and worse than expo- 
sure; and exposure was just what Flugh Massinger 
could never bear to face like a man. Sooner than 
that, the river, or aconite. He must swallow it 
all, proud soul as he was) He must swallow it 
all, now and for ever. 

As he stood there irrcsolute, with blanched lips 
and itching fingers, his nails pressed hard into 
the palms of his hands in the fierce endeavour to 
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repress his passion, he jfelt a sudden light touch 
on his right shoulder. It was Hatherley once 
more. ‘I say, Massinger,’ the journalist put in 
lightly, all unconscious of the tragedy he was 
interrupting, ‘come down and knock about the 
balls on the table a bit, will you ? 

If Hugh Massinger was to go on living at all, 
he must go on living in the wonted fashion of 
nineteenth-century literate humanity. Tragedy 
must hide itself behind the scenes; in public he 
must still be the prince of high comedians. He 
unclosed his hands and let go his breath with a 
terrible effort. Relf stood aside to let him pass. 
Their glances met as Hugh left the room arm in 
arm with Hatherley. Relf’s was a glance of con- 
tempt and scorn; Hugh Massinger’s was one of 
undying hatred. 

He had murdered Elsie, and Relf knew it. 
That was the way Massinger interpreted to him- 
self the ‘Yes’ that the painter had just now so 
truthfully and directly answered him. 

(Tv be continued.) 


SUDDEN FORGETFULNESS. 


Not many things are more surprising than the 
lapses of memory one sometimes meets with in 
persons whose powers of mind, both natural and 
acquired, are considered to be much above the 
average. It would be folly to expect grapes from 
gooseberry bushes or figs from fir-trees; and it 
would be as preposterous to look for anything 
but unwisdom from the foolish ; but we do expect 
wisdom from the wise; and above all we do 
anticipate expertness from the really clever. And 
et, what breakdowns do happen now and again 
in the senate, on the platform, in the pulpit, and 
even on the stage; and not seldom the more 
skilful the person the more curious the cata- 
strophe. 

In a recently published letter of Thackecray’s 
we have a description of the sudden forgetfulness 
he was subjected to at the Literary Fund dinner. 
Hie was one of the speakers, and he describes the 
affair as an ‘awful smash.’ Of the thread of his 
discourse he seems to have said, not in the words, 
but in the spirit of an old dramatist : 

"Tis lost ; 


Like what we think can never shun remembrance, 
Yet of a sudden’s gone beyond the clouds. 


But the experience of the author of Vanity Fuir 
was far from being singular to himself. Others 
have got their pearls of thought and illustration 
into the wrong places, nay, some have even been 


so unfortunate as to lose both the pearls and 


their setting. It seems to have been a trying 
time for Thackeray, and he sat down afterwards 
and described to a friend what a fool he had 
made of himself; but his mother, who had con- 
trived to be within hearing, came to the opposite 
conclusion. 

The senate is not free from cases of sudden for- 
getfulness, though, in the days when it was con- 
sidered out of place to use manuscript, the lapses 
took place much more often. Nowadays, a case 
seldom happens unless the notes have been dis- 
arranged or mialaid, or when the ‘paper gives 
out.” But the thing does occur, and to front- 
bench men and back-bench men alike. Not long 


| since, an ex-cabinet minister collapsed completely 
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from failure of memory, and he was shortly after- 
wards translated, perhaps by way of consolation, 
to the House of Peers. Only the other day, too, a 
member with a gricvance made an ‘awful smash,’ 
to the delight of the house, through not being able 
to get at his notes; but he has had no consolation 
and little peace since. 

On the stage, the prompter is the safety from 
forgetfulness ; but in the concert-theatre, lapses 
take place. Even a great living tenor has been 
known to retire in the middle of a song he had 
been singing every week for almost a lifetime, 
because all memory of the words he wanted was 
gone. Such a case of sudden forgetfulness took 
place in one of the London theatres early in the 
present century. During the performance, which 
seems to have been of a mixed character, the gods 
in the galleries called for their favourite song, The 
Sprig of Shillelagh, though it was not announced 
in the bills; and Mr John Henry Johnstone, a 
well-known Irish actor and vocalist, came forward 
with alacrity and good-humour to comply with 
the wishes of the gods. Accordingly, thi music 
played, but the singer stood silent and apparently 
confused. The symphony was repeated, but the 
same silence and confusion on the part of the 
vocalist took place in rather an increased degree. 
The symphony was performed a third time, but 
ull to no purpose. At length Mr Johnstone came 
forward to the front of the stage and thus 
addressed the audience: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I 
assure you that I have sung this song so often 
that I forget the first line’ A roar of laughter 
sreeted these words, and hundreds of good- 
havioured voices began to prompt the singer, 
who immediately gave the favourite song in good 
style, and gained increased applause. 

Sudden forgetfulness is not an unusual thing in 
the pulpit. Aubrey the antiquary says that when 
he was a freshman at college he heard Dr San- 
derson, Bishop of Lincoln, well known for his work, 
Nine Cases of Conscience, break down in the middle 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Even the great French 
preacher Massillon once stopped in the middle 
of a sermon from a defect of memory; and 
Massillon himself recorded that the same thing 
happened through excess of apprehension to two 
other preachers whom he went to hear in different 
parts of the same day. Another French preacher 
stopped in the middle of a sermon and was unable 
to proceed. The pause was, however, got over 
ingeniously. ‘Friends,’ said he, ‘I had forgot to 
say that a person much atllicted is recommended 
to your immediate prayers’ He meant himself. 
He fcll on his knees; and before he rose he had 
recovered the thread of his discourse, which he 
concluded without his want of memory being 
perceived. 

The late Rev. Henry Ware of Doston was once 
in a similar predicament. In the middle of a 
sermon his memory failed him and he stopped 
abruptly. The pause seemed long to the preacher 
before he regained his thought, and he imagined 
the sermon to be a failure in consequence ; but as 
he walked quietly up the aisle, a different 1mpres- 
sion was given to him. ‘How did you like the 
sermon?’ asked one hearer of another.—‘ Like it? 
It is the best sermon Mr Ware has ever preached. 
That pause was sublime !’ 

A good illustration of this sudden forgetfulness 
comes from the same district of Boston. A 
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worthy minister there is not only absent-minded 
and has a short memory, but he breaks down as 
continually as he breaks down suddenly. To 
counteract this, it is a habit with him, when he 
forgets anything, tu rise again and make a few 
supplementary remarks, which he always begins 
with the phrase, ‘Py the way.’ One Sunday he 
got half-way through a prayer from memory, 
when he hesitated, forgot what he was about, and 
sat down abruptly without pronouncing the closing 
word. Ina moment or two he rose, and pointing 
his finger at the amazed congreyation, he ex- 
claimed : ‘Oh, by the way, Amen!’ 

It is said of Father Taylor, a preacher to sailors, 
that once, when he got confused, he cried out: 
‘Boys, I’ve lost my nominative case; but never 
mnind—we’re on the way to glory !’ 

We can understand a lapse of memory taking 
place when the mind is overburdened and unusua 
demands are being made upon it; but for a failure 
to occur when there ig no stress put upon the 
mental powers issingular. Here is a case in point. 
We are told on good authority that a prominent 
Yarvard Professor went into the old Cambridge 
post-office and presented himself at the place 
where the delivery of letters was made. He stood 
there silent, but apparently very confused about 
something. The clerk in chars inquired what he 
desired..—‘ My letters, please.’——* Name, sir?’ asked 
the clerk. After stammcring and stuttcring, the 
learned man said: ‘1T have quite forgotten my 
name!’ The official knew the Professor, and with 
a smile handed him his letters, 

‘You will forget your own name next,’ is a 
phrase often thrown at the stupid, and perhaps 
there would be some excuse fur them even if 
they did so. 

There is some consolation, however, in cases of 
sudden forgetfulness ; the pity is that it does not 
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far too sensible to assert any claim. But all Mr 
Bince’s spare time was absorbed in mystic studies, 
and he often intimated to Benedict that even 
spiritualism with all its wonders—which he freely 
admitted and professed to be familiar with—was 
but meat for babes compared with the deeper 
secrets he had mastered. In company with a 
few earnest students, he had at last solved the 
mysteries of the ancient Egyptian and Indian 
magics, and expected very soon to wield their 
powers. ; 

As a beginning, however, he recommended 
spiritualism as suitable for a novice, and was 
always urging Benedict to attend a séance of 
invitation, which appeared to be the sitting of 
several persons round a table awaiting the mani- 
festations, which were sure to come if you only 
waited long enough. Cloudesley was a bachelor, 
and sometimes did not know what to do with 
himself of an evening, so at last he agreed to 
attend one of these invitation meetings—it was 
to be held next evening, the last night of the 
year, as it happened; and the result of which, 
his friend assured him, would be his complete 
conviction. 

Benedict was hardly so enthusiastic at even this 
prospect as was Mr Bince; but he went, and a 
bitterly cold night it was, too—a frost, with a 
keen north-east wind blowing. The séance lasted 
nbout two hours, the lights being turned low, 
although not out, while all conversation was held 
in subdued tones. Nothing was heard on this 
first night; but the more experienced disciples 
explained that it was hardly ever known for the 
There was no doubt, 


come soon chough to benefit fully, and at times | they said, from the powerful mediums present, 
it ix denied altogether to the actor. As for the | that in two or three sittings they would obtain 
orator, he knows afterwards that none but hiniself | favourable manifestations. 

is aware of the valuable forgotten things, and the The young man listened to this and a good deal 
difference between the projected ideal and the | more of the same, but was quite Waaried by the 
actual performance. It would have been a great | dull, useless waiting, not inclined to believe in 
saving of nerve-force, and a pleasurable emotion | anything more turning up, and by no means 
to have thought of those two items before he had | disposed to attend the rest of the series, He did 
wished himself a thousand miles away, and before | not tell his friend Alfred this, as he knew it 
the room swam round, and before he burst into | would hurt his feclings ; so, when they parted at 
perspiration at every pore. |a short distance from Cloudesley’s house, Mr Bince 
‘promised to call for him on the next night, and 
predicted a brilliant success, Benedict answered 
with the best imitation of enthusiasm he could 
muster, and so they separated. 

The young fellow was heartily glad to get into 
his own sitting-room, which, however, struck 
rather chilly, for the fire had been allowed to 
sink too low. Yet with his shudder at the cold 
as he took off his coat, there mingled a shudder 








THE MYSTIC COMPACT: 

A MARVEL OF MODERN SPIRIT-LiFe, 
Benenicr ChoupESLEY was not a believer in or 
disciple of any system of magic or mysticism, 
nor was he a medium of intercourse with spirits. 
This fact should be clearly stated at first, as he 


always considered that lis experience was the 
more remarkable from his being, as one may say, 
an outsider, He was not actually a sceptic; he 
had thought too little about such matters to have 


which was of relief at having left the dreary circle 
wherein he formed part, and at having got clear 
from his friend’s mystic talk, of which, as he 
muttered, he had had almost too much for one 


cided opini ld occasional! dose. He threw a plentiful supply of coal upon 
any decided opinion. He would occasionally cut the fine at the "ak of aiding a Site ae he did 


a joke, after the manner of a good many other : é 
. : a ney nan so, the clock of a neighbouring church sounded 
young fellows, when spiritualism was discussed, eleven. ‘Eight o'clock till eleven—three houre 


but beyond this he did not trouble himeelf. | of ? ttered. ‘They talk of meeti 

It was not so with Mr Alfred Bince, his familiar } Fae ae. ace: the onditions bene 
friend, and a City clerk to boot, as was also our| more favourable as the night advances Let 
{ hero—to apply a title to which the latter was | them meet if they like; they won't meet me.’ 
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He lit his pipe, smoked in silence for a time, 
and thought deeply on the events of the evening. 
Whether he liked it or not, it was impossible for 
him to detach his thoughts from the subject, and 
his friend’s arguments, wild and even ridiculous 
as he had fancied them, recurred with added 
force. ‘But come what may,’ he thought, ‘I 
will never mix myself up with such an absurd 
Jot, or be led by any arguments which my reason 
tells me are crazy fancies.’ 

‘Yes, you will,’ cried a voice. 

This was a strange interruption, for not only 
was Benedict certain that there was no one else 
in the room, but even if there had been, as he 
had not uttered a syllable, the answer was actually 
to his thoughts. 

He was a man of firm nerves, so was less 
startled than might have been expected. He 
turned, and saw a stranger quietly sitting on a 
chair, so placed that he, Benedict, was between 
him and the door, quite disproving the idea that 
he had just entered. 

‘You will believe in these people,’ said the 
stranger ; ‘and I will prove to you the truth of 
those tales of magic at which you have sneered. 
I am Zafiana, the Chinese Seer.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Benedict, who at that 
moment fancied he had somewhere heard the 
name. ‘But you do not look like a Chinaman ; 
I should have taken you for a Volunteer’ He 
seemed indeed to wear a kind of uniform. 

‘Not like such Chinese as you know, perhaps,’ 
returned the visitor with a contemptuous smile. 

Benedict was not acquainted with many Chinese, 
but this remark appeared to have great force. 

‘IT have not been in China for many thousands 
of years,’ resumed the stranger. 

‘For what?’ interrupted Benedict. 

‘My work,’ Zafiana went on, without heeding 
the question, ‘is in the West. It was I who 
worked most of the effects which are recorded 
in the Aralian Nights. As recorded, they are 
vulgarised ; but they are all true, and much 
beyond them. I admire your doubts and your 
anxiety to see the truth, so I mean to make a 
convert of you. You will find it easy and plea- 
sant to become my disciple.’ 

‘I am not much of a spiritualist, returned 
Cloudesley ; ‘and if you will excuse my saying 
so, I don’t care about being one.’ 

‘That is the reason J am determined to have 
you, retorted Zafiana. ‘You are poor, and wish 
to be rich—ia it not so?’ 

‘He is right there, however le knows it,’ 
thought Benedict, but he might just as well have 
spoken aloud. 

‘Yes; I am right,’ said the stranger ; 
am here to give you your wish.—Do you sce this 
ring ? 

Benedict was obliged to admit he did, it was 
s0 prominently displayed on his visitor’s finger, 
although he had not before noticed it. 

‘That ring is yours with all its powers. You 
have only to turn it—thus, and any wealth you 
may wish for is yours, Put it on now.’ 

ith some reluctance, Benedict allowed the 
stranger to fit the ring on his finger. 

‘Now turn it and wish for a hundred pounds,’ 

Despite the objection Cloudesley entertained 
to the whole proceeding, he could not resist 
this suggestion—his yearly income did not much 
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exceed this amount. He turned the ring, wished, 
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and in an instant a pile of gold lay on the table | 


at his elbow. 

‘My eye!’ he ejaculated. 

‘You are satisfied?’ asked Zafiana. 
ring is yours—on easy conditions.’ 

‘“No!—no conditions!’ exclaimed Cloudesley, 
who thought of the devil and Dr Faustus, with a 
score of similar legends. ‘I will not have any- 
thing to do with them,’ 

‘When I tell you the only condition is, that you 
never go into No. 77 Badoura Street, telington,’ 
said the visitor, ‘you may judge for yourself what 
danger or hardship there is in my offer’ 

‘Badoura Street, Islington; I never heard of 
the place,’ returned Cloudesley, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

‘I knew you had not, so proposed this as the 
easiest condition in the zea ill you take the 
ring? Unbounded wealth; a thousand years of 
life, vouth, and health, in which to enjoy yourself 
—is it worth while, in exchange for these things, 
to say you will never go into a house you have 
never seen and never will see ?? 

‘It is!’ exclaimed Benedict. 
mine !? 

‘Then farewell” Ilis visitor rose as he spoke. 
‘You will never see me again—unless, indeed, 
you go to No. 77 Badoura Street.’ 

‘It I do’ began Cloudesley ; but his cuest 
was gone; the space where he had been standing 
was void. 

Somehow, Benedict did not fecl surprised or 
overcome ; he seemed already to regard the magic 
ring as a thing of ordinary life and experience. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to secure himself from 
the slightest risk of entering the forbidden house, 
by leaving London for good. He would go and 
live at Brighton, a town he was always fond of, 

He gave up his situation, and secured hand- 
some apartments at the seaside. Tis mind must 
have been more affected than he had thought, 
for when he tried, he could hardly recall the 
processes by which these changes were accom- 
plished, and he knew or cared nothing about 
the friends he had left behind him. Yet these 
latter came, as might have been expected, so often 
to see him at Brighton, that it was really like 
still living in the old circle. The great differ- 
ence was in his abundance of money, which 
accumulated faster than he had any need of, 
so that he found himself wondering why he 
called for it in such quantities, and, morcover, 
what he should do with it, as it was lying in 
piles about his rooms. 

He made up his mind at times to give a good 

art of this wealth to his friend Alfred Bince, 

Put could never carry out this intention. Some- 
thing always intervened, and Alfred came and 
went none the richer for his visits. 

Benedict was staggered, on opening his news- 

aper one day, to see in bold type the startling 
heading? ‘Dreadful Murder in Badoura Street 
—Arrest of the Murderer.’ Fascinated, he read 
on. It was all confused and blurred to his excited 
nerves; yet he could make out that the crime 
was of a wretched, commonplace character, shock- 
ing enough in itself, but with none of the features 
which make such incidents the public talk for 


weeks, : 
‘I am glad, thought Benedict, ‘I do not even 


‘The ring is 





‘Then the | 
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know where Badoura Street ia. But perhaps if 
I did, I should’—— His unfinished reflection 
was one which often recurred. 

We paid occasional visits to London, but took 
care never to go into or even near Islington. 
Yet the name haunted him, so that he wished 
the donor of the ring had never mentioned the 
place, but had allowed him to take his chance, 
as, out of the million or so of houses in London, 
it was nearly impossible that he should have 
wandered into this No. 77 by accident. He 
found himself speculating over and over again 
as to what sort of ao strect this was, and fancying 
he should like to see it from a balloon or other 
safe position, He thought about Badoura Street 
almost constantly, until he felt that it would be 
best for him to go and see it and have done 
with it. Yet he fought against the dangerous 
fancy, resolving sometimes that he would go to 
Australia or some other distant country, to break 
this habit of thought; when it suddenly became 
necessary for him to go to London to meet his 
friend Bince. When there, some important busi- 
ness in which the latter was concerned required 
that Benedict should go to Islington. We did 
not completely understand the complicated busi- 
neas in which Bince was engaged, yet could not 
refuse to attend to it; and «#0, for the first time 
since that eventful night, and for years before, 
he found himeclf in the great northern parish. 

It was impossible to avoid a wish to see Badoura 
Street, now that he was in the neighbourhood. 
He knew but little of Islington ; and in the vicin- 
ity of Badoura Street—for which he consulted 
a local map—he was an utter stranger. He deter- 
mined to walk across the end of the thorough- 
fare, and satisfy what he felt was his unreason- 
able, his absurd curiosity, by a single glance down 
it; but to do even this, It was necessary that 
he should find the place. 

Such a confused labyrinth of streets and houses 
as he now found himself amidst, he had never 
before seen. Dingy, dull, twisting streets—streets 
of which he could not see the end—streets where 
the houses overhunyz the paths and approached 
each other until they touched : he marvelled that 
60 obsolete a neighbourhood was allowed to exist, 
and felt afraid of losing his way in such a maze. 

No trace of Badoura Street could he find, 
although he prolonged his search until he was 
weary. Tle was annoyed with himself for this 
perseverance, but could not give up the search. 
At last, with a mingled feeling of disappoint- 
ment at his want of success and relief at being 
unable to run into danger, he turned down a 
thoroughfare in what he had believed to be the 
immediate vicinity of his quest, in order to regain 
what were to him more familiar districts. This 
was a long strect, tolerably broad, but filled with 
poor houses and - shops. He walked slowly 
through it, for he felt tired, amusing himself 
With gazing into the shabby shops as he passed, 
when suddenly—for he had not noticed the dense 
black cloud which now seemed to rest on the 
tops of the houses—a heavy rain-storm burst over- 
head. He was just in front of a small eating- 
house, so naturally stepped inside the doorway ; 
and the proprietor—attracted, _pothaps by the 
appearance of a person above the usual run of 
his customers—came forward and civilly invited 


the stranger to enter. ; 
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Benedict, with thanks, complied, and soon got 
into conversation with the shopkeeper, who was 
not too busy for a gossip. 

‘I have been in search of a street in this 
neighbourhood,’ said Cloudesley, ‘which I cannot 
fin erhaps you may know it.’ 

‘I have lived here these ten years,’ replied 
the man; ‘and I believe I know every inch 
of the parish. What street might you want?’ 

‘] have been looking for Badoura Street,’ 
answered Benedict, who was angry with himeelf, 
even while he spoke, for introducing the subject. 
‘YT made sure it was somewhere about this spot.’ 

‘It was, said the shopkeeper ; ‘but there is 
no Badoura Street now. This was it.’ 

‘This! This!’ echoed Cloudesley. ‘Why, I saw 
the name written up, “Royal Princess Street.” 
How can ’——— 

‘The name was altcred in consequence of a 
dreadful murder—the DBadoura Street murder, it 
was called, and you may have heard of it. It 
gave the strect a bad name, so the parish altered 
it ; and now it is Royal Princess Street.’ 

‘What an awful thing! What a narrow escape 
T have had!’ muttered Benedict, who found him- 
self turning actually hot, not cold, at the idea. 
‘Your house, I see,’ he continued aloud, ‘is No. 
40, Were you near the house where ?’ 

‘Q no,’ interrupted the man ; ‘that was on the 
other side of the way. But numbers is no rule, 
sir, as they altered them too. This, for instance, 
used to be No. 77’—— 

‘What !—77 !’ gasped Cloudesley. He faltered 
here, and his head and throat grew hotter. 

‘You don’t seem well, said the shopkeeper 
kindly. ‘Step into this room and sit down ; 
there is no one in there.” He opened the door 
of a back room as he spoke, and Benedict went 
in, the landlord closing the door behind him 
and leaving him alone. 

The room struck Cloudesley as being almost 
sliflingly warm, while some smoke or mist rising 
at the further end of the apartment made it 
obscure. He thought the place must be on fire, 
the heat was so great and the smoke so dense, 
although, strangely enough, it did not approach 
him. It was so unpleasant that, even though his 
brain was still reeling from the shock he had 
experienced, he determined to leave. He thought 
the door was just behind him ; but he could not 
find the lock ; and while he was feeling for this, 
and growing almost alarmed at the incident, his 
outstretched hand was clasped by another, and a 
ne cried: ‘So we mect in No, 77, then, after 

1? 

He knew the voice; he had never heard it 
since the night he had accepted the ring—knew 
Head figure of Zafiana, who was standing close to 

im. 

This excited no surprise in Benedict, who now 
seemed to have been expecting to see him all 
along. His clasp was hot, while the atmosphere 
of the room seemed to grow hotter and hotter, 
‘IT cannot stay to talk to you,’ said the young 
man; ‘I must go.’ 

‘You must go! Ha, ha, ha!’ Zafiana laughed 
in exactly the three syllables in which all such 
beings have laughed, in romance or on the stage, 
from time immemorial. Benedict had always 
thought this a ridiculous conventionality ; but he 
now saw it was founded on fact, and doubtless — 
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much experience. ‘You must go?’ repeated 
Zafiana. ‘Do you know that you are talking to 
your master ?/—Give me the ring !’ 

Without any action on the part of either, the 
ring flew from Benedict's hand, and at that 
moment the burning heat of the room became 
almost insufferable. 

‘You have broken your agreement,’ pursued 
the seer, ‘and must pay the forfeit.’ 

“What forfeit?’ cried Benedict, growing des- 
perate. ‘I agreed to no forfeit, and I will have 
nothing more to do with you.’ 

‘Ha, ha, hal? laughed Zafiana again. ‘You 
have lost the ring. The coffers of gold and your 
splendid equipments have ere this wholly van- 
ished. You will meet me to-morrow night at 
nine o'clock ; then you will know the rest of the 
penalty.’ 

‘IT won't. I'll see you’ The rest of Bene- 
<lict’s speech was lost in another mocking laugh 
from the Chinese seer, who thrust his face close to 
his victim’s ; and his breath was so scorching, that, 
with a frantic effort, Benedict threw him off. As 
he did so, the room sank or melted away ; and in 
an instant the old familiar lines of his loanitie at 
Brixton became visible, and he found himself 
sitting in front of his fire, which had burnt up 
to such a size and fierceness that he was almost 
roasting. 

He pushed back his chair, drew a long breath, 
and strove to collect his thoughts. He looked at 
his hand—the ring was gone! But then he 
remembered it had not been there when he sat 
down, and if he had been to slee But it 
could not have been all a dream! How lony had 
he been under the spell? What day, or month, 
or year, was it?—Ah! There was his landlord 
eomine in; he was on late duty, being a railway 
clerk. 

Benedict bade him ‘good-night, and then, as 
calmly as he could, asked the date and the time. 
‘I am surprised you should have forgotten the 
date, sir,’ returned his landlord cheerily from the 
hall :.‘it is half-past eleven on the last night of 
the old year.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Benedict.—‘ Then it i a 
dream,’ he muttered ; ‘but if ever I go again to 
any of these manifestations, why, I will be content 








- “Sdme'atcount of the poisonous properties of the 
syew have lately been published, from which it 
‘would appear that the poisonous qualities of the 
‘tree are confined to the leaves. A very small 
quantity is fatal to the horse, the ass, and the 
mule ; but it requires a far Jarger amount in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal to kill the gout. 
Lhese observations may be new to many, but we 
may remind our readers that Gilbert White, of 
Selborne fame, was well acquainted with the 
poisonous nature of the tree, and gives several 
particulars concerning its action upon cattle. 


“seatéa in the centYe Or W crowde 16 tele he 
He went 
home in good spirits, having got over the dreaded 


could defy any necromancer or seer. 


hour. 


The next day he saw his friend Bince, who was 
in ecstasies at the splendid results of the previous 
nicht, and particularly anxious to get Benedict 
to witness their repetition on an early occasion ; 
but the latter said: ‘My dear boy, you are a 
truthful fellow, so I will not dispute any euae 
you say. I will admit you do see and hear a 
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these things, but I do not think I could; I am 
not the mght sort of fellow: my mind is not 
exalted enough. In any case, I do not mean to 
go again, for I never had such o nightmare as I 
ot from your spirits, and which was all I ever 
id get from them.’ 

Never again did Benedict Cloudesley go to a 
scance, and never again did the Chinese seer 
resent his ominous features to his gaze or utter 
1is mocking laugh in his ears, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


THREE very interesting papers have lately been 
read before the Royal Geographical Socicty. The 
first to which we call attention is that by Mr D. 
W. Freshficld, the Hon. Secretary, on ‘ The Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers of the Caucasus” Mr Fresh- 
field is well qualified to speak upon this subject ; 
for he was one of the carly explorers of the alpine 
portion of this district, which he first visited more 
than twenty years back. Owing to faulty survey- 
ing, it has been stated, and is still stated in various 
text-books, that the glaciers of this region are few 
and unimportant ; but this, Mr Freshfield shows, 
is not the case. The Caucasus differs from the 
Alps in having no lakes; while the scenery, if 
less picturesque, is far grander in character. The 
atmosphere is pure, and the whole country is clad 
with forests, which are brought up to the very 
verge of the snow and ice. Mr Freshfield main- 
tains that while the Alps are played out for pur- 
poses of discovery, the Caucasus offers a fresh field 
for the climber, as well as for the naturalist, the 
ethnologist, and geologist. He traversed one peak 
which was considerably over sixteen thousand five 
hundred fect above the sea-level, and he speaks in 
glowing terms ot the grand view presented to him 
from that eminence. 

Another interesting paper has been read to the 
same Society by Mr John Stearns, who, two years 
avo, undertook at his own expense a journey of 
exploration through a corner of Brazil about which 
hitherto little has been known. This district is 
situated in the valley of the Rio Doce, and al- 
though it is within two hundred and {fifty miles 
of the city of Rio de Janeiro, its natives are canni- 
bala. They still wander about without clothing, 
and seem to be as little civilised as it is possible 
to imagine. They have no religion, and the only 
time that they seem to acknowledge a superior 
Power is when a thunderstorm bursts over them, 
when they throw fire into the air to appease the 
wrath of the Great Spirit. The reason why this 
district has not benefited by civilisation is, that 
settlers have passed it by; for the river already 
named is useless for navigation on account of its 
being intersected by falls and rapids; moreover, 
hitherto, tribes of fierce Indians have inhabited 
the dense forests by which the country is sur- 
rounded. It is probable that this neglected dis- 
trict may be opened up, now that this explorer 
has made known so much about it. Its chief 
product is rosewood, which we need hardly say is 
of great value. ; 

The Ruby Mines of Burmah, about which we 
have heard so much since the British annexation 
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of that country, formed the subject of another 
most interesting paper by Mr Robert Gordon, who 
surveyed the ruby-mining district, lying north of 
Mandalay, shortly after the annexation took place. 
He tells us that the mines are of three different 
kinda’ The first consist of workings in veins of 
soft material which are found in the hard rock, 
which veins are due probably to volcanic action 
in past ages. The second class of mining is by 
washing, and may be compared in o less dene 
to the hydraulic mining carried on in Cali- 
fornia and other places In this case the clay is 
cut into a thin slice with an ordinary spade, and 
is then washed, so as to dissolve away the softer 
material, and leave any precious stones that may 
be encrusted within it. No attempt, however, 
has been made to employ water under pressure. 
The third class of mines may be regarded as the 
most important; these are found in the Jower 
lands of the valleys, where, at a depth varying 
from ten to thirty feet, there is found a layer of 
corundum. The lecturer could not give any 
information as to the future of the Ruby Mines ; 
but he said that with the careful handling which 
they were sure to receive under the new governors 
of the country, their mineral wealth could soon be 
rapidly developed, 

A German newspaper publishes a letter from a 
correspondent at Dresden which tells of alleged 
frauds at the noble Gallery of Paintings in that 
city. It is stated that of the several pictures 
recently purchased at high prices, some are mere 
copies, others are works of inferior artists, while 
some are simply forgeries, Sixteen years ago, the 
authorities, out of their share of the French war 
indemnity, were able to purchase eighteen pictures 
suid to be by old masters, It is these pictures 
which have Jately been condemned. At the time 
they were purchased, it was stated by those who 
professed tu know that the pictures were not worth 
the money asked for them, and that the reputation 
of the alleged artists appeared to be the standard 
that regulated the price instead of the artistic 
value of their works. This lesson comes home 
to us in Britain, where an altogether fancy value 
is often attached to the name of a painter regard- 
Jess of the work which he producee, 

Dr Schliemann, whose reputation as a dis- 
coverer is already widely known, has commenced 
excavations at Ramich, a place, it will be remem- 
bered, which was last brought into prominence 
by the events which followed the bombardment of 
Alexandria, a few years back. These excavations 


ae in order to discover if possible the remains (41): 


of the Palace of Cleopatra. The work has been 
continued to a depth of about fifty feet; but its 
progress has been much hindered by local springs. 
Some stonework has already been discovered 
which is believed to belong to the building 
sought for. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance 
that M. Pasteur has proposed to exterminate the 
rabbits at the katinodes oy the introduction among 
them of the epidemic known as hen-cholera, In 
the letter addressed by him to the Agente-general 
of Australia and New Zealand, he nat only fully 
explains hia method, but he gives particulars of 
a remarkable experiment which at once shows 
its efficacy. Madaine Pommery, the well-known 


champagne grower, had unfortunately been in- 
duced to breed wild rabbits in an enclosed vine- 
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yard of twenty acres. In a short time they 
increased to the extent of a veritable pest, and 
threatened destruction to the adjacent wine-vaults 
id their continual burrowing. In her distress 
the owner applied to M. Pasteur, who sent one of 
his pupils to the place armed with some recent 
‘culture’ of the microbe of fowl-cholera. This 
was mingled with some food spread for the 
rabbits, and was quickly consumed. On _ the 
following day, all the rabbits were dead, mostly 
dying in their burrows. This mode of death, 
unlike that by poison or trap-methods, which 
have been largely adopted by the Australian 
colonists, is said to be quite painless. The animal 
affected wraps itsclf up in a ball and dies, ‘to 
all appearance in a painless sleep.’ 

A resident at Herne Vay was lately walking 
along the beach near that place when he noticed 
a somewhat remarkable projection from a stratum 
of clay in the cliff. He at once saw that it was 
the fossilised remains of some animal, and with 
assistance removed it. It was found to be a tusk 
of the hairy northern elephant, which measured 
fifty-seven inches in length, with a circumference 
of seventeen inches at its thicker end. 

The advent of a new musical instrument, 
especially if it promises to be of real use, is 
always an interesting event. Such an instrument 
has lately been invented by M. Dietz of Brussels ; 
it is called the Claviharp, and, as the name sug- 
gests, it consists of a harp furnished with a clarter, 
or keyboard. The strings are of metal, furnished 
with an insulating covering, so as to give the 
tone of catgut strings, but without their liability 
to be affected by changes of atmosphere. But the 
most important feature of the Claviharp, and one 
in which it differs from all other keyboard instru- 
ments, is, that its strings are not struck by ham- 
mers, but are plucked as by the fingers of a harpist. 
Skilled harpists are so few in number, and mederh 
orchestration so often requires their presence, that 
a creat difficulty is often experienced in filling 
their places, The Claviharp is intended to fill 
this gap, and there is little doubt that it will do 
20, more especially as it can be played by any one 
accustomed to the pianoforte. At a concert in 
London recently, the capabilities of the new 
instrument, were effectually demonstrated. 
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the door was just behind him ; but he could not 
find the lock ; and while he was feeling for this, 
and growing almost alarmed at the incident, his 


outstretched hand was clasped hy another, and a 


voice cried: ‘So we meet in No. 77, then, after 


He knew the voice; he had never heard it 
since the night he had accepted the ring—knew 
the figure of Zafiana, who was standing close to 
him. 

This excited no surprise in Benedict, who now 


seamed to have, been expectine tq-scaabim all 
e adMunistragon 7 ammonia anc 2 All. 


alkalies as a remedy for the stings and bites 
of venomous insects has long been known, the 
theory of the treatment being the neutralisation 
of the acid poison, And as surely as autumn 
comes round, ammonia, soda, &c. are pointed to 
as convenient aids to the cure of wasp-stings. It 
is so seldom, however, that an authentic case of 
cure of snake-bite by such simple means comes to 
hand, that the details of such a case, published in 
the Indian Medical Gazette, cannot fail to be of 
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instances of individual bigotry or intolerance, we 
must all admit that the sure march of education 
has had the effect of eradicating these faults 
from civilised nations to a very great extent. An 
instance of improvement in this respect is afforded 
by the recent decision of the Italian government 
to issue a new edition of the works of Galileo at 
the expense of the state. We may remember that 
it was less than three hundred years ago that poor 
persecuted Galileo was forced by the authorities 
to do penance for publishing his opinions, and 
was made to declare that to be false which he 
well knew to be true. The works will be pub- 
lished in about twenty-five volumes, under the 
auspices of the university of Padua, and copies 
will be presented gratis to the chief public 
libraries of the world. A better monument to 
the first man who turned a telescope towards the 
heavens could hardly be imagined. 

The great interest which has of late years been 
developed in the art of photography, mainly on 
account of the ease with which modern methods 
can be practised by amateur workers, is evidenced 
by the number of important Exhibitions which 
have taken place since the commencement of the 
year. Of these we may mention those at Notting- 
ham, Gloucester, Dundee, Liverpool, and the most 
important of all, that at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham. This last has been so successful in every 
way, that it will probably be repeated next year 
upon a still larger scale. In addition to these 
Exhibitions, there has been an important Con- 
ference of photographers in London, and a Photo- 
graphic Convention with its headquarters at 
Birmingham is to meet in a few months’ time. 

Some account of the poisonous properties of the 
yew have lately been published, from which it 
would appear that the poisonous qualities of the 
tree are confined to the leaves. A very small 
quantity is fatal to the horse, the ass, and the 
mule ; but it requires a far larger amount in pro- 

ortion to the size of the animal to kill the goat. 

hese observations may be new to many, but we 
may remind our readers that Gilbert White, of 
Selborne fame, was well acquainted with the 
poisonous nature of the tree, and gives several 
particulars concerning its action upon cattle. 

A new form of Letter-copying Book has been 
recently introduced, in which the use of water and 
brush is dispensed with. The leaves of the book 
are so chemically prepared that they remain in a 
damp condition until after they have received the 
impression from the documents to be copied, when 
the moisture sar ears on the application of 
blotting - paper. e importance of retaining 
copies of letters is known to all men of business ; 
and probably more will avail themselves of that 
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they know that by this new plan the trouble of 
doing so is reduced to a minimum. 
Mr Robert Irvine, Caroline Park Works, KRdin- 


a paper which he read a short time ago before the 
Society cf Chemical Industry. This paper takes 
the form of ‘A Note on the Action of Bleaching 
Agents upon Writing-ink as a Means of detecting 
Fraud” Mr Irvine has found that the age of 
written characters can be gauged to some extent 
by the action of a dilute solution of bleaching- 
powder, commonly known as chloride of lime, upon 
them. The newer the writing, the more qui ily 
will it disappear. This discovery will be of obvious 
use in suspected cases of alteration of old docu- 
ments, for interpolations can by it be made conclu- 
sively evident. The pamphlet in question gives 
particulars of the method, as well as details of 
other experiments in the same useful direction. 

While different methods of dealing with that 
difficult problem, the disposal of the sewage of 
large towns, are constantly brought before the 
public, the sewers themselves give their own tes- 
timony, in the shape of evil-smelling and disease- 
hearing gases, that the present method of drainage 
is fraught with perils to health. Through every 
street-grating noxious effluvia are expelled, and 
nothing is done to remedy the evil. Keeting’s 
Sewer-gas Exhauster and Destructor is a simple 
appliance for both ventilating these unsavoury 
water-ways and for rendering the gases extracted 
from them innocuous. It consists of an upright 
pipe connected with the sewer, which for con- 
venience can be crowned with an ordinary street 
lamp. Within this pipe is a special form of gas- 
burner, capable of raising its metallic surroundings 
to an intense heat. ‘This burner in the first case 
raises such a draught that the gases from the 
sewer below are drawn into the pipe, and the 
heat from it then decomposes those gases into 
harmless products. Careful experiments have 
shown that the apparatus will do what is claimed 
for it at an expenditure of six cubic feet of coal- 
gas per hour, and that a single burner will effec- 
tually ventilate the sewers for a radius of about 
two thonsand feet. ‘The cost of maintaining the 
system can thus be roughly estimated, but we have 
no information as to the expense of the original 
plant. 

Mr Brode of Glasgow has patented a method of 
utilising coal-dust, or slack, which is said_to afford 
a convenient and efficient form of fuel. He mixes 
the dust with an adhesive solution made of water, 
ground-rice waste, and silicate of soda. The mass 
is well incorporated in a mixing-machiue, and is 
then moulded into blocks. It is curious to note 
that fuel in Llock-form, although it has been in 
use for a great many years on shipboard, has only 
very lately been employed in the domestic firc- 

rate. 

Mr Wigham, who is so well known as an 
authority on lighthouse illuminant, recently 
delivered a lecture on that subject to the Belfast 
Natural History and Philosophical Society. He 
was able to point to more than one lighthouse in 
Ireland where his gas system has been adopted 
with success. He pointed out how gas could be 
made to give as intense a light as electricity, with 
the advantage of possessing that predominance of 
red and yellow rays which are of such service in 
In the course of his lecture, he 
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described several improvements which he had 
devised, including a method of doing away with 
chimneys round the burners. The plan consists 
in supplying under ure a cylinder of air, 
which encircles the flame and acts as a chimney 
to it. 

Captain Doty, who has for some years been 
noted for the invention of one of the best lamps 
for burning mincral oil, has lately produced a 
Gas-flame Lamp, or retort-burner light, which 
is likely to prove of great service to builders, 
railway contractors, and others, who require to 
illuminate large open spaces for temporary pur- 
poses. The apparatus consists of a tank to 
contain the oil, at the top of which is a special 
form of burner for vaporising it. This consists 
of a coil of pipe through which the oil flows, 
which coil terminates in a jet which is carried to 
its base, An air-pump forms part of the apparatus 
by which an initial pressure is put upon the 
liquid in the tank, In starting the lamp, a little 
tow saturated in oil is ignited within the coil, 
when the metal speedily becomes heated, and the 
oil within issues as gas. From this moment, the 
lamp is self-acting, the flame itself giving the 
necessary heat to the coil which surrounds it. 
The consumption of three-quarters of a gallon of 
oil per hour is said to give a flame of five hundred 
candle-power. The lamp is quite portable, and in 
this feature lies its great value. 

A. corre ponent of the Chicugo Iferald has 
recently published some interesting particulars of 
his journeyings to the Asiatic empires, where he 
had gone aome time back for the purpose of 
introducing the electric light. He found that his 
mission was warmly espoused by the Japanese, 
and says that their ag cities are now 
lighted by electricity. The palace of the Mikado 
aut Tokio is similarly lighted. The Chinese did 
not scem so ready to avail themaclves of the latest 
advances in science, and his success with them 
waa therefore not so pronounced. The Coreans, 
on the other jhand, were cager to believe in any- 
thing born of the United States, and welcomed 
the new light. The king’s palace was illuminated 
for the first time with three hundred lights on 
the occasion of the birthday of his mother-in-law, 
a festival not generally so much honoured in more 
civilised communities. Dut the workmen ran an 
uncomfortable risk in placing the wires, for, b 
the law of the country, no foreigner may loo 
upon the features of the king and queen without 
suffering death. For this reason, they were carried 
to and from their labours in palanquins, while 
trumpetera were sent before them to warn any 
loitering members of the royal family to get out 
of the way, . 

In an article contributed to the Provincial 
Medical Journal by Dr Harley, F.R.S., the prac- 
tice of moderate drinking and its influence upon 
health is dealt with in a masterly manner. The 
writer points out that moderate drinkers may be 
divided into two classes—namely, those who 
partake of stimulating beverages only at meal- 
times, and those who indulge in ‘nipping’ without 
at the same time ing of food. ‘He shows 
the danger of the latter habit in inducing liver 
and other organic complaints, by abstracting from 
the Registrar-general’s Reports the death-rate 
from such diseases—for those engaged in such 
Ovcupations—commercial travellers, brewers, inn- 
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ard of twenty acres. In a short time they 
mereased to the extent of a veritable pest, and 
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vy their continual burrowing. In her distress 
-he owner applied to M. Pasteur, who sent one of 
1is pupils to the place armed with some recent 
‘culture’ of the microbe of fowl-cholera, This 
was mingled with some food spread for the 
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This mode of death, 
unlike that by poison or trap-methods, which 
Yai-wuakaav*is  compésed, Ot any intrinsic value. 
But the Great Auk happens to be extinct, and only 
sixty-seven shells are known to exist. Mr Stevens, 
the well-known London auctioneer, through 
whom the egg was sold, has infgrmed us that 
the purchaser was a dealer. The inference, 
therefore, is that the buyer expects to get a 
still larger sum for his investment. And he is 
likely to do so, for when the collecting craze 
attacks a human being, he thinks not of price so 
long as he can claim possession of the coveted 
thing. 

Canon Bagot and others, both by voice and 

n, have shown how the dairy interests of 
sngland and Ireland may be advanced by attend- 
ing to many small details now neglected, and 
how a higher price may be secured for butter 
more scientifically prepared. In this connection 
we mention what is called a ‘Baby Separator,’ 
by the use of which twenty per cent. more butter 
ean be manufactured from milk than from an 
equal quantity separated by one of the old systems 
of setting. It was exhibited for the first time 
in England at the London Dairy Show, where it 
was awarded the Lord Mayor’s Champion Cup. 
Its price is £12, 10s., and its skimming capacity 
is twelve gallons per hour. It is made to be fixed 
on a firm table or stand, and may be turned by 
a young person, while the separation is as perfect 
as that of the larger machines. The larger Laval 
separators, as now made, are adapted to the 
requirements and the pecuniary resources of 
every user. The farmer or dairyman who has 
steam, gas, water, or horse-powcr available, has 
two machines, of different prices and capacities, 
to choose from ; those who possess a steam-boiler, 
but find the use of an engine and gearing im- 
practicable or inconvenient, have their wante 
supplied by the new steam turbine separator, 
which for motive-power requires nothing more 
than a simall jet of steam; and those who have 
manual power only can take their pick from 
three hand machines, The agents in this country 
for Dr Laval’s ‘Baby Separator’ are the Dairy 
Supply Co., Limited, Museum Street, London. 

We note in this connection that the recent 
Report of the Departmental Commission finds 
that there is a great loss to the country through 
its want of knowledge of the most effective modes 
of dairy practice, and that to supply this want 
state aid is necessary. They suggest the creation 
of a new system of agricultural education, to be 
gradually carried out, beginning by meeting the 
most pressing wants, and by engrafting practical | 
agricultural teaching on 4 limited number of | 
existing schools, and to proceed on a well-matured 
system, capable of future growth and extension. 
The Commission is strongly of opinion that in- 
creased facilities ahould be given to agricultural 
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Johannesberg began to be noised abroad. Numbers 


limited number of scholarships for boys and gil of persons made their way thither, and the town 


should be instituted ; and that further inducemenj began to spring up. 
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Wrruin the last two years two new towns ha! 

sprung into existence with a ra idity that is m: 
_ vellous, considering the difficulties in the way 
transport of the necessary materials for buildi 
purposes, Unlike the majority of towns of rapid 
growth of which one has often read, these two are 
not of American origin, but are situated in the 
Transvaal Free State, in South Africa, The older 
of the two is named Barberton, and is situated 
about three hundred miles to the east of Pretoria, 
the capital of the Transvaal ; while the younger, 
Johannesberg, lies between thirty and forty miles 
south-west of the saine place. Both owe their 
rapid rise to the discoveries of gold which have 
been made in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The place where Barberton now stands was, two 
years avo, occupied only by a few miners and pro- 
spectors, who had discovered rich gold-bearing 
reefs after long search. The news of the ‘finds’ 
soon became known throughout the whole of the 
South African colonies, and a steady stream of 
eager miners, speculators, and others, set in. The 
most popular way of reaching the new El Dorado 
from the Cape Colony was by way of Kimberley, 
the terminus of the Cape Government Railway, 
and thence by mule-wagon, a journey of some 
hundreds of miles, costing in the early days from 
twenty to thirty pounds, 

Rich discoveries of gold continued to be made, 
and Companies were floated in rapid succession, 
Buildings of the roughest materials were erected, 
and were eagerly competed for, while large mnun- 
bers of persons had to put up with the accom- 
modation afforded by tents. Transport-riders 
were, however, soon busily engaged .in_ bringing 
up the necessary materials for building purposes, 
the cost of carriage from Kimberley ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five shillings per one hundred 
nvunds. The town rapidly grew, and is now a 

andsome one, containing many buildings of brick 
and stone ; while wood and corrugated iron have 
entered largely into the composition of most of 
the smaller dwellings. The population at the end 
of last year was about eight thousand. 

Some months back Barberton passed through a 
rather severe crisis ; for a time there was but very 
little work done on many of the reefs, nearly 
every one being busily engaged in dealing in the 
shares of the various Companies, which rose by 
leaps and bounds to many times their original 
value. This state of things could not, of course, 
go on for ever, and prices of stock began to fall 
with the same rapidity as they had risen. For a 

time it looked as though the days of Barberton 
were numbered. Many persons left for other 
.places. However, machinery began to arrive 
rom England; hard work was commenced in 
earnest, and gold is now being obtained in quan- 
tities which are steadily increasing every month. 
While all South Africa was talking of Barber- 
ton, prospectors had been busily engaged searching 
for gold in other places; and about the end of 
1886 rumours of rich discoveries at what is now 


Zan Luckily, however, before 
building had proceeded to any great extent, it 
was discovered that the main gold-bearing reef 
ran right through the heart of the site which had 
been marked out for the new town. Building on 
such valuable ground was at once suspended, and 
a& new situation fixed upon some few hundred 
yards away. Johannesberg grew rapidly; and the 
population is now estimated at about eight thou- 
sand, which, for a place that, with the exception 
of a few shanties and tents, was practically non- 
existent little over twelve months ago, is really 
marvellous, The cost of living at Johannesberg 
is high, butter fetching three shillings per pound, 
cabbages two shillings each, eggs one pound per 
one hundred, Po thirty-one shillings, and 
onions twenty-five shillings, per bag, and other 
articles in proportion. Fodder is also expensive, 
green barley fetching twenty shillings, and oat- 
hay thirty shillings, per one hundred pounds. 

The output of mold from South Africa for the 
year 1887 was nearly a quarter of a million ; and 
considering the short time that most of the Com- 
panies have been at work, this may be looked 
upon as satisfactory. The yield for the present 
year will, it is estimated, reach one million 
pounds, but many talk of double that quantity. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to point out 
to persons who contemplate rushing off to these 
newly-discovered fields, that alluvial gold in pay- 
able quantities has not yet been discovered, Any 
one, however, with a practical knowledge of gold- 
mining machinery and assaying who is prepared 
to rough it for a time, might do worse than take 
his passage for the new southern El Dorado, 


THE WORLD, 

A Puavanounp—oft with clouded skies, 
That o'er the rosebuds weep, 

Where little troubles take the weight 
Of sorrows far more deep ; 

Where loved toys break in tiny hands—- 
Sad symbols of the time 

When hope shall cheat, and joys depart 
Tn Life’s swift-passing prime. 


A Barrierinup where forces mect, 
And unseen hosts contend, 

With truces all so short, they seem 
With the wild strife to blend : 

Strife that leaves none of us unscathed, 
Where’er the mastery be ; 

But who, till the Great Day, can tcll 
With whom is victory ? 


A GRAVEYARD, where on every side 
Pale monuments arise, 
To show how brief is human life, 
How vain is all we prize. 
A Graveyard filled by memory, 
Where phantoms lightly tread, 
But each one points with finger raised 
To blue skies overhead. 
CAMILLA CROSLAND. 
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Ir is but five years since we had the melancholy duty of recording 
in these pages the death of the founder of this Journal, Dr William 
Chambers. To the list of the departed must now be added that of the 
Journal's latest conductor, Mr Roperr CHAMBERS. 


Mr CHAMBERS, who was the eldest son of the Jate Dr Robert 
Chambers, had been associated with the work of the firm—of which he 
was finally the head—for a period of thirty-four years. In all depart- 
ments of the tirm’s business he took a keen and intelligent interest ; 
but from 1873, when he and the late Dr Willian Chambers assumed 
between them the management of (Chambers's Journal, his work for many 
years lay chiefly in this department, with the result of a great and con- 
tinuous success. Mr Charles BE. 8S. Chambers now sueeeeds to his father’s 
place in the business of W. & BR. CuamBens, as conductor of the Juurnal, 
and head of the firm’s various literary enterprises. 


The memory of the late Ronerr CHAMBERS will long be cherished hy 
those who were associated with him in the work of the firm, his unvarying 
courtesy and kindliness of heart being manifested uniformly to all who 
came in contact with him. Of his goodness and generosity to contributors 
and others, only those who worked with him can know; for he himself 
eonferred his faveurs without ostentation or publicity, always accom- 
panied by a few kindly words that made the gift the sweeter to the 
recipient. 


In literary matters, Mr CHAMBERS possessed a quick and sound 
judgment, having something approaching to an instinct for the kind of 
literature requircd. Until within the last two years he constantly 
identified himself with all the work of the firm—encyclopdic, educa- 
tional, and artistic ; but since then the state of his health had rendered 
rest and quiet necessary for him. He passed away at his residence in 
Edinburgh on the evening of Friday, 23d March. - 
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of twenty acres. In a short time they 
creased to the extent of a veritable pest, and 
ireatened destruction to the adjacent wine-vaults 
y their continual burrowing. In her distress 
1@ owner applied to M. Pasteur, who sent one of 
is pupils to the place armed with some recent 
culture’ gan siaeehay of fowl-cholera. This 

| as mingled with some food spread for the 
ROBERT C bbits, and was quickly eae On the 
Howing day, all the rabbits were dead, mostly 
same teag Sans in their burrows, This mode of death, 
Born 1832. \nlike that by poison or trap-methods, which 
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DOWN GOYDEN POT. 

Aw article appeared in Chambers’s Journal for 
October 18, 1886, entitled § Cave-hunting in York- 
shire,” where reference was made to a series of 
caverns and subterranean watercourses which 
honeycomb the limestone hills at the head of 
Nidderdale, and especially to a curious natural 
tunnel in which the river Nidd flows for nearly 
three miles, known as Goyden Pot. No one has 
ever succeeded in following the stream from 
where it disappears under Beggarmote Scaur to 
the point at which it appears again from out of 
the hillside just under the Vicarage below Loft- 
house ; at least there is no record of such a feat, 
though tradition tells of a duck which once made 
the passage, but with the loss of all its feathers. 

Thrice have two of us explored this awesome 
aqueduct of nature’s engineering, but each time 
with comrades less enthusiastic in cavern-work 
than ourselves, whose ardour cooled after experi- 
encing the pleasures of scaling rocky points in 
semi-darkness, and wading deep in rushing water, 
with numbed feet, against which sharp pebbles 
roll. And so, when we determined to celebrate 
the year of Her Majesty's Jubilee by a resolute 
attempt to penetrate to the farthest possible point 
in this famous and weird Pot, we decided to do it 
alone, unhampered by companions of any sort. 
Therefore did we betake ourselves to the little 
village of Lofthouse, which stands towards the 
head of Nidderdale (or Netberdale as old authori- 
ties have it), some seven miles above the quaint 
market town of Pateley Bridge, and there, in its 
one inn parlour, gird ourselves for our task. 

‘We’ were—the ‘ Captain,’ a stalwart officer in 
the local rifle corps, a dalesman born and bred— 
and the ‘Skipper,’ a roving member of the Royal 
Canoe Club, who follows his Captain, ‘Rob Roy’ 
Macgregor, in a fondness for adventures under- 
ground. 

‘Well! ye be noiin pretty, but ye lewks loike 
wark,’ is the greeting of the buxom hostess of the 
Kings Arms as we descend into the stone-flagged 
kitchen, which has just been ‘ weshed,’ and is now 
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receiving the finishing touches at the hands of an 
artistic if snub-nosed maiden, who is marking it 
ever with bold flourishes and strange winding 
devices in red ochre. And we mean work too; 
and so, having donned rough canvas trousers, 
blouses, and miners’ hats, with candles galore and 
stout rope, march forth. 

Clear of the villaze, our path runs down to, 
and crosses a rocky vorge by a footbridge, whose 
rough parapets are covered with soft velvety 
moss, and then turns off to the right, through 
fields skirting a long reach, where the rivulet is 
sunning itself before diving under the bridge. A 
lovelier walk than the one before us it would 
indeed be hard to find. <A soft westerly wind 
whispers in the pine copses which stud the hill- 
side to right, and sends the shadows sailing up 
the slopes to left, until, like ships reaching the 
open sea, they disappear westward over the great 
Jone moors, where the heather and the ling 
shimmer in the heat, and the plaintive plovers 
call ‘peewhit. The fresh luscious grass springs 
at every step, in which the cattle feed knee-deep, 
lashing their tails amongst the buzzing flies, seck- 
ing the shade of the rough limestone walls which 
divide the meadows, and through which the path- 
way leads by the narrowest of stiles. And then 
the glorics of the streamlet itself, whose sweet 
music, never dying, alternately grows softer and 
then more loud as it chatters over ridges of white 
pebbles, or slides past a face of rock which dips 
into its cool depths; whilst now and again the 
symphony is broken by noisy plunying, as its 
waters leap in glittering cascades down tiny fern- 
fringed cliffa, or rush sobbing over mossy shoots 
into deep pools and foam-flecked reaches. Water- 
ousela dip and twitter, and swallows circle round 
and round; and suddenly a gorgeous kingfisher 
darts out, his blue and scarlet plumage gleaming 
like a tiny rainbow, as we reach Limley, a loncly 
little farmstead, surrounded by stone walls on three 
sides, and by the stream, or ‘beck’ as the local 
term is, on the fourth. A great barking answers 
the click of the gate as we enter the foldyard, and 
a couple of sheep-dogs dash furiously at us. 
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‘Come hoim, wilt’a, Lassie ; doon wi’ ye, Bob, 
ye senseless barns!’ screams a comely wench, 
coming to the door; then recognising the Captain, 
adds: ‘Coom in wi’ ye; t maister’s sledding 
thay,’ 

Declining the proffered hospitality, we pass the 
end of the house and cross the now almost dry 
bed of the stream by a line of ‘hippen-steiins,’ 
just below the spot where an iron spring flows in, 
staining the stones a rmsty red. A hundred yards 
farther we turn a corner, and there, right in front, 
i9.a quarry-like cliff, pierced by an arched open- 
ing a few feet below the surface of the ground, 
which falls away like a deep rockbound basin. 
This is the main entrance to the famous 
Goyden Pot, 

xcept in very wet weather, this opening is 
always dry, for the stream sinks into the hillside 
ata spot a quarter of amile higher up the valley, 
called Manchester Hole. But after heavy rains, 
the swollen river cunnot all get away there, and 
then it comes down, and leaps as of yore over this 
basin-lip straight into the Pot, makitns a pretty 
fall before it is lost in the dark passage within. 
When the ‘ floods are out, the scene is completely 
changed, and even this capacious mouth cannot 
swallow the torrent, which rages and dashes its 
niuddy waters down, filling con:pletely, and often 
overflowing, its ancient above-ground course 3 and 
then, a grim swirling at this cliff-face alone marke 
wheres a portion of the Nidd is being sucked 
into Cagden Pot, to choke its caverns roof-full 
A. cold air blows steadily ap from the dark dis- 
tance as we enter the cave, and a thin mist clings 
to its damp sides, where the gleam from the day- 
light are it. Boots are replaced by canvas 
wading-shoes, two candles Jighted for service, 
and the remainder pocketed as reserve store, and 
then, with oa last look at the bright world 
outside, we commence the descent. A muted 
roar fills the will cavern like a lonydrawn 
groan; and as we clamber enward and hear 
the noise grow louder, we realise somewhat 
the old Norse Sagaman’s story of the descent of 
Baldur into the realms of Hela, 

For the first couple of hundred yards, the 
ae is roomy, and the rough boulders present 

ittle obstacle to an experienced cave-hunter, and 
ladies cven can without difficulty follow it, until 
a sudden turn opens intv a great chamber, and the 
path drops abruptly into a seemingly bottomless 
abyss, in which a stream of water is falling some- 
where in unseen space, But we are bent on more 
than merely pvasing into this black vault, so make 
for a hollow half filled up with rubbish, leading 
into another passage which winds alony to the 
opposite side of the ‘Great Chamber, and ends in 
another sheer descent into darkness. Here the 
rope is fixed to a jutting point, and the Skipper 
disappears into the black gulf, and is within 
sight of the bottom, faintly discernible in the 
flickering light of his waving candle, when his 
hands, slippery with tallow, suddenly lose hold of 
the line, and next instant he is embracing, not 
his mother-earth, but the putrid carcages of two 
defunct sheep which have lain a long time in 
this odoriferons comer. Another moment, and 
the Captain comes down with a run, and a mighty 
‘Ugh!’ as he finds his feet, Together, we 
scramble up and flee the scene, and with all 
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speed light up our trasty pipes ; and as we puff 
great clouds of fragrant ‘honeydew’ into each 
other's faces, we bless the memory of brave Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and vow we will eschew (braxy) 
mutton in the future. At one end of this 
chamber there {s a fine cascade, where the water 
from Manchester Hole comes leaping down some 
thirty fect or more; and though the dry weather 
has lessened its volume, yet we get a good douche- 
bath as we pass behind it. Foaming its way over 
the rock-strewn fluor, the river crosses the cavern, 
and then plunges down a long lofty passage. 
Lipon a subsequent visit, a few weeks later, a less 
perpendicular descent was discovered at the 
extreme end of this Great Chamber; and ‘twa 
bonnie maidens frae ower the Border’ actually 
accompanied us to the edge of the rushing water. 
Scrambling gallantly over the rough rocks with 
tallow-bespattering candles in hand, and fearlessly 
dropping into black abysses, their ready pluck 
quite won our hearts, but, alas, woefully damaged 
their gowns and gear. Stepping into the stream, 
we follow it down many a swirling run and over 
rocky steps, wondering to find how warm its 
waters, knee-deep, are, 

A loud shout makes the Skipper turn hastily to 
where the Captain’s stalwart figure 1s clinging to 
a vlistening rock over which the Nidd leaps in a 
white curve, whilst he points frantically in the 
dim light to the pool lelow. The packet of 
eandles Jins fallen from his pocket, and six com- 
posites are tossing in the rush of waters! Despe- 
rately do we grab at three, and save them; but the 
others clade our eager grasp, and voyave onward, 
perhaps to float out with the freed river and 
dance down the Dale; perhaps condemned to 
slowly dissolve In some sullen deep, or to catch 
in some ever-dark eranny—bnt never now, alas, 
to licht us on our way, either in advance or 
retreat ; therefore, it behoves us to husband onr 
remaining stock, for a strugele back up this wind- 
ing water-fretted channel in pitch darkness would 
be no joke. It is wonderful what ghostly objects 
seem to loom out of the gloom as the candle-rays 
are thrown around, and how fancy makes ghastly 
corpses of the strangely worn stones which lie 
about at everv bend and turn ; gnomish eyes glare 
tiereely out of deep corners, and sobs and moans 
seem to fill this weird solitude with painful life ; 
and our own voices rouse wnearthly echoes, and 
sound unnatural in the awful darkness. 

But we are too eager to get on to let such 
uncanny thoughts have play, and bend after bend 
is turned and left behind, And now the passage 
widens, but unfortunately grows lower and lower, 
and in a few moments heads are stooped, and then 
shoulders, ‘It will get higher in a few yards,’ 
foretells the sanguine one; but, alas, like many a 
Weather-Forecast, the prognostication comes not 
true, for already we are bent double, and the roof 
is still descending upon us, It is no good shirk- 
ing it; if we are to follow the stream farther, we 
must crawl! So, down we get on to all-fours, or 
rather all-threes, for one hand is wanted to hold 
the candle, and splash on for ten yards, and then | 
the Skipper sinks level with the stream, and 
turning on his side, wriggles ahead ; the Captain 
following suit, lets his light dip under water, 
necessitating a halt and a backward wriggling 
until the leader’s candle can be reached over his 
shoulder. | 
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ress is now very slow, for we are constantly 
getting wedged fast between the roof and the 
floor ; but we push on somehow, crawling along 
in the very stream itself, with the water running 
merrily over us, and constantly putting out our 
lights in turn with a mischievous splash. Twenty 
yards more of this amphibious advance, and we 
stop. 
We are really beaten at last, and cannot get a 
foot farther, for the roof and the water meet, 
where a big gravel-bed chokes up the whole 
passage, into which the stream sinks; for a 
very thin sheet of if only can find its way over 
the bank. It is certainly very disappointing to 
be thus stopped; but we have at least proved 
that much spade-work is necessary before any 
human being can pass this block, and we have 
got to the farthest point we possibly can at 
present in Goyden Pot. So we toast our Sove- 
reign Lady Victoria in whiskied water, and there 
lying picturesquely in mid-stream, we lift up our 
voices and sing God save the Queen. 

The retreat is decidedly more uncomfortable 
than the advance, for, crawling up stream, the 
water meets our resisting, pushing bodies, and 
foams cleefully over shoulders and down necks, 
At last we reach higher regions, The luxury 
of standing upright again is something inde- 
scribable, and quite unrealisable by those who 
have never spent an hour imitating the move- 
inents of a serpent or an eel We are to 
have some reward for our venture after all, for 
in passing a rocky cliff, we espy a ledge, and 
beyond, a black band, which betokens another 
passage ; and scrambling up some twelve feet, 
we find a low opening, nearly filled with soft 
innd, Sliding over it, we are in a winding 
cavern which turns away to the southward, 
gradually rising foot by foot. Vollowing this 
tor some distance, we catch the sound of trickling 
water, and come suddenly into a most curious 
place. To the right, the cavern rises; and 
clambering over a great heap of branches, stones, 
and flood-debris, we are at the bottom of an 
almost circular shaft, which goes sheer up like 
a huge chimney, and down whose sides water 
is running and sparkling in the feeble rays 
from our candles, This is evidently a capacious 
rain-spout, where, in wet weather, the water 
plunges from the upper ground; and though 
no glimmer of daylight is visible, yet it shows 
unmistakably that ‘swallow’ and ‘pot’ holes 
are formed by the surface of the land above 
falling in. At the bottom, this shoot turns like 
a corkscrew through an archway, and our lights 
are reflected under it, like two stars, in a black- 
looking pool some distance below us. Slipping 
down over a slimy slant of rock, we sce a cavern, 
lofty but narrow, without any floor but the 
water. An old rail-post, washed hither by some 
flood, is lying against the little cape on which 
we are perched; and by its aid the depth is 
found to be a yard at the edge, so down into the 

ool the Skipper drops. ‘© Jupiter, it’s cold !’ 
Jnlike the main stream, warmed by days of 
hot sun before it leapt into Goyden, this water 
must have been here long months, for a moment’s 
examination shows that there is no current, and 
that in fact this is a small subterranean lake. 
Wading on waist-deep, a point of wall is reached ; 
and beyond, the cavern opens out, and hangs, a 
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great vaulted dome, over the turgid pool, which 
suddenly deepens till the rail will not bottom, 

Are we to swim across or not? is the question 
earnestly debated, and finally negatived, not by 
ourselves, but by want of candles. We have only 
one spare one—just enough to ensure our return 
to the outer world—and no matches (the water- 
crawl having effectually spoilt our supply), with 
which to relight, if by chance we should dip our 
lights under when swimming. So we scramble 
up out of the frigid bath, and ruefully take a 
last look at the mysterious pond. In all 
probability, this is one of many chambers of 
toyden Pot, and its only outlet is the passage 
we went up. In floods it fills, and then the 
waters rise, and overflowing, rush down the 
passage to join the main stream in the Pot; 
Whilst, when the season is dry, there is only a 
deep pool in the hollow. Of course, it is possible 
that there is an outlet at the farther end, like 
the opening we entered it by, though the utter 
absence of any current seems to render this im- 
probable. Bunt this point will be thoroughly 
investigated in our next venture. 

Once more in the Great Chamber, we explore 
it carefully, in hopes of finding some way up 
to a tunnel which comes into it on the north 
side, a yard from the roof; but our search is 
fruitless ; so, resolving to bring a light ladder 
some future day-—-though how to get it down 
the winding passage will be a puzzle—-we make 
for the rope, which hangs like a white streak 
against the black rocks, and hand over hand 
go up, and stand once more at the end of the 
gallery, and leaving a candle-end burning at the 
lace of descent, steer for the upper main cavern. 
“or some moments we cannot find the way out, 
so filled up with gravel is if; and we begin to 
half fancy we must have made a mistake and 
taken the wrong turn; bub a second careful 
search shows the opening, and we speedily 
scramble through, and then turn down for the 
head of the cascade. 

Ilere we find a new state of affairs, for, instead 
of boldly springing over the edge of the preci- 
pice, the water has forced its way through the 
Hoor, leaving a bank across the line of its old 
leap. On examination, this is found to consist 
of shingle, held in position by a great tree, 
which some flood has carried down and wedged 
like a dam across the channel, to catch and 
hold everything which the stream washes against 
it; and the water itself, headed back by it, has 
made a way down a fissure in the limestone, 

The sun is sinking in a purple sea of cloud as 
we come out into daylight, and the scent of 
new-mown hay is wafted on the rising breeze as 
we climb the bank of the dry channel and set 
out in the hazy evening, homeward-bound, — 

Thus a fourth attempt to get through Goyden 
has failed, and the question we now discuss is, 
can it ever be done? The results of this last 
venture are, it must be owned, rather discourag- 
ing, Evidently there is a large deposit of gravel 
spread over a considerable distance, which every 
‘fresh’ adds to ; and when we come to think that 
no flood-debris of any moment is washed out 
at the lower openings below Lofthouse, and that 
there are no bars or shingle-beds formed near 
these outlets, we are led to fear that for a long 
length somewhere the subterranean passage 18 
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pretty effectually blocked. Perhaps it is even 
silting up; and a succession of heavy floods may 
in coming years so choke the channel that the 
Nidd, instead of diving out of sight for nearly 
three miles, will once more roll its brown waters 
along its ancient bed in the open day between 
ash-fringed banka and limestone scaurs. Be this 
as it may, it will take more than another ex- 

loration to satisfy us that the passage of Goyden 

ot is impracticable; and until the new-found 
subterranean lakelet is proved to have no second 
outlet, we still cherish the hope of being able to 
follow the river Nidd throughout its three miles 
of hidden passage. 
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‘Papa is still in Seotland,’ Winifred wrote to 
Hugh, ‘slaying many vrouse ; and mamma and I 
have the place all to ourselves now, so we're 
really having a lovely time, enjoying our holiday 
aimmenacly (though you're not here), taking down 
everything, and washing and polishing, and re- 
arranging things again, and playing havoc with the 
household gods generally. We expect papa back 
on Friday. Wis birds have pieralel him. I do 
hope he remembered to send you a brace or two. 
1 gave him your town address before he left, with 
very special directions to let you have some ; but, 
you know, men always forget everything, As 
soon as he comes home, he’H make us take onr 
alterations all down again, which will be a horrid 
nuisance, for the drawing-room does look so per- 
fectly lovely. We've done it up exactly as you 
recommended, with the sage green plush for the 
old mantel-picce, and a red Japanese table in the 
dark corner; and J really think, now 1 see the 
effect, your taste’s simply exquisite. But then, 
you know, what else can you expect from a 
distinvuished poet! You always do everything 
Deautifully—and 1 think you’re a darling.’ 

At any other time this naive girlish apprevia- 
tion of his decorative talents would have pleased 
and flattered Ilugh’s susceptible soul; for, being 
a man, he was of course vain; and he loved a 
pretty girl's approbation dearly, But just at that 
moment he had no stomach for praise, even though 
it came from Sir Hubert Stanley ; and whatever 
faint rising flush of pleasure he might possibly 
have felt at his little fiancce’s ecstatic admiration 
was all crushed down avain into the gall of bitter- 
ness by the sickening refrain of her repeated post- 
scripts: ‘No further news yet from poor Elsic.— 
Has she written to you? I shall be simply frantte 
if I don’t hear from her soon. She can »ever 
mean to Jeave us all in doubt like this. I’m 
going to advertise to-morrow in the London 
papers, If only she knew the state of mind she 
was plunging me into, I’m sure she’d write and 
relieve my suspense, which is just agonising.—A 
kiss from your little one: in the corner here. Be 
sure you kiss it where I’ve put the cross. Good- 
night, darling Hugh.—Yours ever, WINIFREp.’ 

Hugh flung the letter down on the floor of his 
chambers in an agony of horror. Was his crime 
to pursue him thus through a whole lifetime } 
fj. Was he always to hear surmises, conjectures, 
“i Specolations, doubls as to what on earth had 
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become of Elsie? Was he never to be free for 
a single second from the shadow of that awful 
ursuing episode? Was Winifred. when she 

came his wedded wife, to torture and rack 
him for years together with questions and hesita- 


tions about the poor dead child who lay, as he 


firmly and unreservedly believed, in her nameless 
grave by the lighthouse at Orfordness }—~There 
was only one possible way out of it—a way that 
Hugh shrank from almost as much as he shrank 
from the terror and shame of exposure. It was 
shastly : it was gruesome : it was past endurance ; 
ut it was the one solitary way of safety. He 
must write a letter from time to time, in Elsie’s 
handwriting, addressed to Winifred, giving a ficti- 
tious account of Elsie’s doings in an imaginary 
home, away over somewhere in America or the 
antipodes, 
life-history, under the Southern Cross, for poor 


He must invent a new life and a new | 


dead Elsie: he must keep her alive like a char- | 


acter in a novel, and spin her fresh surroundings 
from his own brain, in some little-known and 
inaccessible quarter of the universe. 


But then, what a slavery, what a drudgery, | 


what a perpetual torture! His soul shrank from 
the hideous continued deceit. To have perpetrated 
that one old fatal forgery, in the first fresh flush 
of terror and remorse, was not perhaps quite so 
wicked, quite so horrible, quite so soul-destroying 
as this new departure. He had then at least the 
poor Jame excuse of a pressing emergency ; and it 
was once only. But to live a life of consistent lying 
—to go on fathering a perennial fraud—to torge 
pretended letters from mail to mail—to invent 
a long tissue of suecessful falschoods—and that 
about a matter that lay nearest and dearest: to his 
own wounded and remorseful heart—all this was 
utterly and wholly repugnant to Hugh Massinger’s 
underlying nature. Set aside the wickedness and 
baseness of it all, the poet was a proud and sensi- 
tive man; and lying on such an extended scale 
was abhorrent to his soul from its mere ignominy 
and ivsthetic repulsiveness, He liked the truth ; 
he admired the open, frank, straightforward way. 
Tortuous cunning and mean subterfuges roused 
his profoundest contempt and Joathing—when he 
saw them in others. Up till now, he had enjoyed 
his own unquestioning self-respect. Vain and 
shallow and unscrupulous as he was, he had 
hitherto basked serenely in the sunshine of his 
own personal approbation. He had done nothing 
till lately that sinned against his private and 
peculiar code of morals, such as it was. His pro- 
posal to Winifred had, for the first time, opened 
the sluices of the great unknown within him, and 
fathomless depths of deceit and crime were welling 
up now and crowding in upon him to drown and 
obliterate whatever spark or scintillation of con- 
science had ever been his. It was a hateful sight. 
He shrank himself from the effort to realise it. 
And Warren Relf knew all! 
bad enough, But if he also invented a continuous 
lie to palm off upon Winifred and her unsuspect- 
ing people, then Warren Relf at least would know 
it constantly for what it was, and despise him 
for it even more Labieaeed than he despised 
him at present. Al 
—horrible. Yet there was one person whose 
opinion mattered to him far more than even 
Warred Relf’s—one person who would hate and 


despise with a deadly hatred and an utter scorn. 


That in itself was 


1 that was horrible—horrible 


~ 
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the horrid perfidy of his proposed line of conduct. 
That person was one with whom he ate and drank 
familiarly every day, with whom he conversed 
unreservedly night and morning, with whom he 
lived and moved and had his being. He could 
never escape or deceive or outwit Hugh Massinger. 
Patria quis exsul se quoque fugit? Hugh Mas- 
singer would dog him, and follow his footsteps 
wherever he went, with his unfeigned contempt 
for so dirty and despicable a course of action. 
It was vile, it was loathsome, it was mean, it 
was horrible in its ghastly charnel-honse false- 
ness and foulness; and Hugh Massinger knew 
it perfectly. If he yielded to this last and lowest 
temptation of Satan, he might walk about hence- 
forth with his outer man a whited sepulchre, 
but within, he would be full of dead men’s bones 
and vile imaginings of impossible evil. 

Thinking which things definitely to himself, in 
his own tormented and horrificd soul, he—sat 
down and wrote another forged letter. 

It was a hasty note, written as if in the hurry 
and bustle of departure, on the very eve of a 
long journey, and it told Winifred, in rapid 
general terms, that Elsie was just on her way to 
the Continent, en route for Australia—no matter 
where. She would join her steamer (no line 
mentioned) under an assumed name, perhaps at 
Marseilles, perhaps at Genoa, perhaps at Naples, 
perhaps at Brindisi. Useless to dream of tracking 
or identifying her. She was going away from 
Envland for ever and ever—this last underlined 


in feminine fashion—and it would be quite hope- |dast fortnight. 


less for Winifred to cherish the vain idea of 
seeing her again in this world of misfortunes, 
Some day, perhaps, her conduct would be ex- 
plained and vindicated ; for the present, it must 
suffice that Ietters sent to her at the address 
as before—the porter’s of the Cheyne Row Club, 
though Hugh did not specifically mention that 
fact—would finally reach her by private arrange- 
ment, Would Winifred accept the accompanying 
ring, and wear it always on her own finger, 
as a parting gift from her aflectionate and mis- 
understood friend, ELsie 7 

The ring was one from the little jewel-case 
he had stolen that fatal night from Elsie’s bed- 
room. Profoundly as he hated and loathed him- 
self for his deception, he couldn’t help stopping 
half-way through to admire his own devilry of 
cleverness in sending that ring back now to 
Winifred. Nothing could be so calculated to dis- 
arm suspicion. Who could doubt that Elsie was 
indeed alive, when Elsie not only wrote letters 
to her friends, but sent with them the very 
jewelry from her own fingers as a visible pledge 
and token of her identity ?—Besides, he really 
wanted Winifred to wear it; he wished her to 
have something that once was Elsie’a, He would 
like the woman he was now deceiving to be linked 
by some visible bond of memory to the woman he 
had deceived and lured to her destruction, 

He kissed the ring, a hot burning kiss, and 
wrapped it reverently and tenderly in cotton- 
wool. That done, he gummed and stamped the 
letter with a resolute air, crushed his hat firmly 
down on his head, and strode out with feverishly 
long strides from his rooms in Jermyn Street to 
the doubtful hospitality of the Cheyne Row. 

Would Warren Relf be there again, he won- 
dered?. Was that man to poison half London 
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for him in future?—Why on earth, knowi 
the whole truth about Hise knowing "that Flsic 
was dead and buried at Orfordness—did the fellow 
mean to hold his vile tongue and allow him, 
Hugh Massinger, to put about this elaborate 
fiction unchecked, of her sudden and causelegs 
disappearance? Inexplicable quite! The thing 
was a mystery; and Hugh Massinger hated 
mysteries, He could never know now at what 
unexpected moment Warren Relf might swoop 
down upon him from behind with a dash and 
a crash and an explosive exposure.-—-He was 
working in the dark, like navvies in a tunnel. 
—Surely the crash must come some day! The 
roof must collapse and crush him utterly. It 
= ghastly to wait in long blind expectation 
of it. 

The forged letter still remained in his pocket 
unposted. He passed a couple of pillaibenen 
but could not nerve himself up to drop it in. 
Some grain of grace within him was_ fighting 
hard even now for the mastery of his soul. He 
shrank from committing himself irrevocably by 
a sinvle act to that despicable life of ingrained 
deception, 

In the smoking-room at the club he found 
nobody, for it was still early. He took up the 
Times, which he had not yet had time to consult 
that morning. In the Agony Column, a familiar 
conjunction of nines attracted his eye as it moved 
down the outer sheet. They were the two names 
never out of lis thoughts for a moment for the 
‘Kusie,” the advertisement ran 
iu clear black type, ‘Do write to me. I can 
stand this fearful suspense no longer. Only a 
few lines to say you are well. I ain so frightened. 
Iver yours, WINIFRED.’ 

He laid the paper down with a sudden resolve, 
and striding across the room gloomily to the 
letter-box on the mantel-piece, took the fateful 
envelope from his pocket at last, and held it 
dubious, between finger and thumb, dangling 
loose over the slit in the lid. Heaven and hell 
still battled fiercely for the upper hand within 
him. Should he drop it in Pdly, or should 
he not! ‘To be or not to be—a lar for life ?— 
that was the question. The envelope trembled 
between his finger and thumb. The slit in the 
box yawned hungry below. His grasp was Jax. 
The letter hung by a corner only. Nor was 
his impulse, even, go wholly bad: pity for Wini- 
fred urged him on; remorse and horror held 
him back feebly. He knew not in his own soul 
how to act; he knew he was weak and wicked 
only. 

As he paused and hesitated, unable to decide 
for good or evil—a noise at the door made him 
start and waver.—Somebody coming! Perhaps 
Warren Relf.—That address on the envelope— 
‘Miss Meysey, The Hall, Whitestrand, Suffolk.’ 
—It Relf saw it, he would know it was—well 
—an imitation of. Elsie’s handwriting. She had 
sent a note to Relf on the morning of the sandhills 
picnic. If any one else saw it, they would see 
at least it was a letter to his fiancée—and they 
would chaff him accordingly with chaff that he 
hated, or perhaps they would only smile a superior 
smile of fetaous recognition and smirking amuse-_ 
ment. He could stand neither—above all, not 
n the cover of the 
envelope.—Hali unconsciously, half unwillingly, 
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he loosened his hold.—Plop! it fell through that 
yawning abyss, three inches down, but as deep 
as perdition itsclfi.—The die was cast! A liar 
for a lifetime ! 

- He turned round, and Hatherley the journalist 
atood smiling good-morning by the open doorway. 
Hugh Massinger tried his hardest to look as if 
nothing out of the common had happened in 
any way. He nodded to Hatherley, and buried 
his face once more in the pages of the Times, 
‘The Drought in Wales’-—-‘The Bulgarian Difli- 
culty -—' Painful Disturbances on the West Coast 
of Africa’—Pah! What nonsense! What com- 
monplaces of opinion! Jt made his gorge risc 
with disgust to look at them. Wales and Bulgaria 
and the West Coust of Africa, when Elsie was 
dead ! dead and unnoticed ! 

A boy in buttons brought in a telegram— 
Jentral News Avency—and fixed it by the corners 
with brass-headed pins in a vacant space on the 
aeeustomed notice-board, Uatherley, faving down 
hia copy of Punch, strolled lazily over to the 
board to examine it. ‘Meysey! Meysey !’ he 
repeated musingly.—§ Why, Massinger, that must 
be one of your Whitestrand Meyseys. Precious 
uncommon name There can't be many of 
them.’ 

Hugh rose and glanced at the new telegram 
unconcernedly. It couldn't have much to do with 
himself! But its terms bronght the blood with 
a hasty rush into his pale cheek again: ‘Servous 
Accident on the Scotch Moors.—Aberdeen, Thurs- 
day. As Sir Malcolm Farquharson’s party were 
shooting over the Glenbey estate yesterday, near 
Kincardine-O’Neil, a rifle held by Mr Wyville 
Meysey burst suddenly, wounding the unfortunate 
gentleman in the face and neck, and lodging a 
splinter of jagged metal in his left temple. He 
was conveyed at once from the spot in an insens- 
ible state to Invertanar Castle, where he now 
lies in a most precarious condition. His wife and 
daughter were immediately telegraphed for.’ 

‘INVERTANAR: 10.40 a.m. Mr Wyville Meysey, 
a guest of Sir Malcolm Farquharson’s at Inver- 
tauar Castle, wounded veiterlay by the bursting 
of his rifle on the Glenbeg moors, expired this 
morning very suddenly at 9.20. The unfortunate 
gentleman did not recover consciousness for a 
single moment after the fatal accident.’ 

A shudder of horror ran through Hugh’s frame 
as he realised the meaning of that curt announce- 
ment, Not for the mishap ; not for Mrs Meysey ; 
not for Winifred: oh, dear no; but for his 
own possible or probable disconititure.—His first 
thought was a characteristic one, Mr Meysey had 
died unexpectedly. There might or there might 
not be a will forthcoming. Guardians might or 
might not be appointed for his infant daughter. 
The estate might or might not go to Winifred. 
He might or he ae not now be permitted to 
marry her.—If she happened to be left a ward in 
Chancery, for example, it would be a hopeless 
business : his chance would be ruined. The court 
would never consent to accept him as Winifred’s 
husband. And then—and then it would be all 
up with him, | 

It was bad enough to have sold his own soul 
for a mess of pottage—for a few hundred acres 
of miserable salt marsh, encroached upon by the 
sea with rapid strides, and half covered with 
shifting, drifting sandhills. It was bad enough 
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to have sacrificed Elsie—dear, tender, delicate, 
loving-hearted Elsie, his own beautiful, sacred, 
dead Elsie—to that wretched, sordid, ineffective 
avarice, that fractionol worship of a silver-gilt 
Mammon. He had regretted all that in sack- 
cloth and ashes for one whole endless hopeless 
fortnight or more, already.—But to have sold his 
own soul and to have sacrificed Elsie for the 
privilege of being rejected by Winifred’s guardian 
—for the chance of being publicly and ignomin- 
iously jilted by the Court of Chancery—for the 
opportunity of becoming a common laughing- 
stock to the quidnunes of Cheyne Row and the 
five o'clock tea-tables of half feminine London— 
that was indeed a depth of possible degradation 
from which his heart shrank with infinite throes 
of self-commiserating reluctance. He could sell 
his own soul for very little, and despise himself 
well for the squalid ignoble bargain ; but to sell 
his own soul lor absolutely nothing, with a dose 
of well-deserved ridicule thrown in gratis, and no 
Elsie to console him for his bitter loss, was more 
than even Hugh Massinger’s sense of mean self- 
abnegation conld easily swallow. 

He flung himself back unmanned, in the bi_ 
leather-covered armchair, and let the abject misery 
of his own thoughts overcome him visibly in his 
ruciul countenance. 

‘1 never imagined,’ said Hatherley afterwards 
to his friends the Relfs, ‘that Massinger could 
possibly have felt anything so much as he seemed 
to feel the sudden death of his prospective father- 
in-law, when he read that blecratt It really 
made ine think better of the fellow,’ 


CURIOSITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. 
THe origin of names is a subject which has in 
this age of research received its full share of inves- 
tigation. Some writers and antiquaries have made 
Christian names their theme, and have pointed 
out the derivations and meanings of those mal: 
and female designations which are in common 
use among turopean nations. Others, again, 
have treated of surnames, showing the rise of the 
employment of such family designations, and the 
various influences displayed in their choice—influ- 
ences Which we may find even now in full force 
among the less civilised inhabitants of the world. 
Most common among these primitive fashions of 
nomenclature are, we learn, three classes of names: 
the first being adaptations of the names of places ; 
the second embracing the numerous names ending 
in ‘son,’ and those with the Scotch and Irish pre- 
fixes of ‘Mac’ and ‘O, patronymics; the third, 
descriptive either of the personal characteristics 
or the surrounding circumstances of the bearers. 
Our list has no claim to be exhaustive of these 
phenomena, including nicknames, of which ex- 
amples are by no means uncommon; but 
the very mention of this word nickname con- 
jures up before our mental vision such an array 
of rulers and other public personages, whose 
personal appearance, whose characters or circum- 
stances have suggested to some imaginative mind 
an appellation which has clung to their names 
ever since, that we must impose a restriction on 
our category, and only admit such designations 
as have replaced the original name, rather than 
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been added to it as a further means of identifica- 
tion. 

The bearers of these appellations belong to 
divers ages, and come to us from widely varying 
countries and nations, though it is remarkable 
that the sober English mind lends itself but 
seldom to such trivialities. On the other hand, 
as might be supposed by any one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the character of her 
light-hearted and impetuous people, Italy, both 
ancient and modern, ue erhaps the largest 
contingent. The annals of the Roman Empire 
atford three notable examples. We should hardly 
recognise by his real name of Caius Cwwsar the 
infamous Emperor Caligula; and yet that desig- 
nation was in his own day only a nickname, 
derived from the caliqge or sandals of the common 
soldiers, which the young son of Germanicus had 
worn during his childhood in his father’s camp. 
Hardly more familiar to us is either his real name 
of Bassianus, or the title of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, assumed with the purple by Caracalla. 
In spite of his aversion to the appellation, which 
we are told he regarded as an Insult, this equally 
ignoble emperor remains known to us by the 
name of another article of dress, the Gaulish cloak 
(caracalla), which he was fond of wearing, and 
introduced into the army. The occupation of 
another imperial ruler prior to his elevation to 
the throne as a priest of the Pheenician sun-god 
(Alagabalus) in his native city of Emesa gives him 
the name of Ileliogabalus. That he should retain 
an earnest devotion to the god whose minister he 
had been, and to whose favour he would ascribe 
his advancement, ig not surprising; but we can 
picture to ourselves something of the disgust with 
which a cultured Roman would pronounce the 
nickname, when we learn that he publicly 
appeared in the attire of a Syrian priest, dancing 
wild measures and singing barbaric hymus, and 
that he decreed that his outlandish idol, to whom 
he was even suspected of sacrificing human vic- 
tims, should supersede the time-honoured Jupiter, 
Mars, and so forth, and be the only celestial 
power worshipped in Rome. 

Of other rulers, the famous Charlemagne may 
put in a claim to be admitted into our category, 
for, although the artificial part of his name is 
merely equivalent to ‘the great,’ an epithet which 
the flattery of courtiers has not failed to apply to 
many a sovereign, it has become so incorporated 
in his name as to be almost inseparable from it. 
In later days, another French king was so univer- 
sally known as Philip Augustus, that the title 
of Philip II. would hardly establish his identity. 
The addition of Augustus was, however, only a 
nickname due to the month of his birth. The 
monk’s hood (capet) which distinguished Hugues 
Capet before he ascended the throne, gave a 
designation not only to an individual but to a 
dynasty; even as the floral badge of their 
ancestors, the broom, or Planta genista, distin- 
guished in English history a lony line of kings. 

The names of certain celebrated Christian 
teachers also fall within the scope of our inves- 
tigation. One of the greatest of the Fathers 
of the Church, John of Antioch, is known to 
us by the epithet of Chrysostom eignitying in 
Greek golden-mouth), in allusion to his eloquence. 
It is recorded that his sermon on one occasion 
produced so much enthusiasm, and so carried 
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away his audience, that, regardless of the incon- 
gruity of time and place, they burst out into ex- 
pressions of applause. A peculiar practice, affected 
especially by scholars and divines, became common 
in the age of the revival of learning—namely, 
that of substituting for the real name the Greek 
or Latin synonym. For example, in accordance 
with this pedantic custom, the son of a Dutch- 
man of the name of Gerhard (signifying amiable) 
comes to be known to us by its equivalent in 
both the dead languages as Desiderius Erasmus. 
Two other theologians of the Renaissance, who 
came over to England in 1648 to assist in the 
translation of the Scriptures, are similarly dis- 
tinguished by translations of their patronymics. 
Kuhorn was easily rendered (by the two Greek 
words which signify respectively ‘cow’ and ‘ horn’) 
into Bucer; while the German Buchlein (beech- 
tree) found the equivalent of his name in the 
Latin Favius. Even where the name did not 
lend itself to translation, it was customary to 
give to us as far as possible a classical sound 
and to adda Latin termination. Dy this means 
it happens that one of the names best known to 
the student of divinity is preserved to us in its 
form of Calvin, and many would hardly recognise 
the bearer by his real patronymic, Chauvin. 

We may now pass, disrezardless of the ties of 
chronology, to some instances of epithets applied 
to certain individuals in Roman history by reason 
of some special quality or achievement. ‘Two 
instances of inherited fame first present them- 
selves. Britannicus, the unfortunate victim of 
Nero’s hatred, was so called from the victories 
which his father, the Emperor Claudius, claimed 
to have gained in our island. The designation 
of Germanicus also came by inheritance to its 
bearer by reason of the conquest of the German 
tribes by his father, Nero Claudius Drusus ; but 
in this instance the son gained an independent 
title to it by his military achievements. Another 
distinguished Roman name, that of Cato, reflects 
eredit on its first bearer, Marcus Porcius, the 
Censor, as testifying to that practical wisdom 
which is the result of natural sagacity combined 
with expericnce. The qualities implied by this 
word cuto received further aalenowiod ginal in the 
epithet of Sapiens (the Wise) by which, according 
to Cicero, the same individual was so frequently 
distinguished that it became almost his cognomen. 
Legends, too well known to require recapitulation, 
recur to the memory at the very mention of the 
first Scvola (from the Latin scevus, le “t-handed), 


whose right hand had been sacrifice defiance 
of his country’s foe; and of the ort; Brutus 
(irrational), who was obliged to simu idiocy 
to escape the death which Tarquin \ (Proud 
,had already visited on his father ab elder 
| brother. Personal valour at the siege f the 


Volscian city of Corioli obtained for Caius Martius, 

then a common soldier, the title of Coriolanus. 
The lapse of centuries divides these characters 

in Roman history from three national heroes 


whom we may class together, although in char- 
acter they have but little in common. George 


Castriotes, the champion of Eastern Europe in 
the fifteenth century against the power of the 
Sultan, derives his name of Scanderbeg from an 
incident of his youth. He was the son of the 
Prince of Epirus, and having been delivered when 
a boy as hostage to the Turkish Sultan, Murad I1., 
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he had been brought up a8 8 Moslem. At the age 
of eighteen, the Sultan's attention was attracted to 
him by his noble appearance and his skill in feats 
of arms, and he was advanced to the rank of Sund- 
jak-bag, with the command of five thousand horse. 

n this capacity he eo distinguished himself, that 
the title in corrupt forin clung to him ever after- 
wards, eyen after he had forsaken Islam and 
{ taken up arms against the Porte. A less noble 
} hero, the half-mad leader of the Neapolitan revolt 
of 1647, is distinguished as Masanicllo, a con- 
traction of his real name, Tommaso Aniello. No 
Scottish reader need be reminded of the cele- 
brated Robert Macgregor, whose sobriquet of Rob 
Rov (Robert the Red) reminds us of the nickname 
of “Rutus (the Red) which clings to a king of 
England, and the Barbarossa (Red Beard) which 
distinguished a German emperor. 

Perhaps no class of men have been so fre- 
quently known by their nicknames---for in their 
case the designations deserve no better name— 
as the disciples of art, expecially the Italian 
painters, It may be that the hohemianism of 
the craft, its unconventionality and freedom from 
ceremony, lends itself especially to this practice. 
Certain it is that many of those who know some- 
thing of the names at anyrute by which cele- 
brated artists are usually known, would find their 
powers of recognition taxed to the utmost were 
they to see a catalogue of some famous gallery, 
the Louvre, for example, where the painters are 
all designated by their real names, and where, 
instead of the familiar Raphael and ‘Titian, they 
must look for Santi and Vecelli, aud in place of 
Perugino and Correggio, they find Vanucei and 
Allegri, These may serve as apecimens of two 
vwily multiplied classes of designations ; the one, 
to which we might add Michael Angelo and many 
another of lesser repute, showing the exclusive use 
of the Christian nume long after surnames had 
become customary ; the other, including names no 
less famous than a Vinci and Veronese besides a 
minor host, instances of local appellations. Clande 
Lorraine the great landscape painter may be taken 
‘as an example of one of the many artists who 
combine these two somewhat commonplace sources 
of unconventional nomenclature, Others inherit 
their names in a manner somewhat different from 
what is usual. Thus, three names high in artistic 
fame reveal to us the aes of the fathers 
of their most celebrated bearers. The brothers 
Pollainolo, workers in metal as well as painters, 
were, it is generally asserted, so called from their 
father’s profession of ‘poulterer,’ which the word 
signifies. In view of this circumstance, perhaps, 
we may imagine that familiarity with the victims 
displayed in the paternal shop had something 
to do with the excellence of the quail modelled 
by Antonio on the bronze gate of the Florentine 
Baptistery, of which Vasari says, ‘it wants noth- 
ing of life but to fly.” Another family trade, 
which would seem to promise equally little in 
regard to art, gave to Andrea Vanucchi, whose 
perfect execution gained for him in his own day 
the title of ‘the faultless,’ the appellation of del 
Sarto (of the tailor). intoretto, again, is the 
diminutive applied in childhood to the son of 
Robusti, a Venetian dyer (tintore). The names 
of others point not to their natural but to their 
artistic parent, and it is remarkable that in three 
cases at least the masters are chiefly known to us 
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through the assumption of their names in gratitude — 
to their memory by their more eminent pupils. 
We refer to Francia, Botticelli, and del Vaga. 
The name of one painter, Ghirlandajo, is said to | 
point to his former occupation as a goldsmith, 
and to his supposed invention of the silver orna- . 
ments in form of a wreath (ghirlanda) which _ 
became the fashion with the ladies of Tuscany. | 
Sebastian del Piombo derived that title from his | 
office of keeper of the leaden (piombe) seal of the 
papal chancery—a mere sinecure, to qualify for 
which he was obliged to take orders. A pecu- 
liarity of his art—namely, the frequent intro- 
duction of birds and other animals—gained for 
Paolo Doni the nickname of Uccelli (birds). 

Individual characteristics give the clue to other 
appellations. Verocchio, the master who gave 
up painting when his pupil, the great Leonardo, 
excelled him on his own canvas in softness and 
brilliancy of colouring, had gained that name by 
the true eye (ver-occhio), Which served him in good 
steal in his subsequent occupation of sculpture. 
It is amusing to find another nickname which 
may well be quoted here in contradistinction to 
the above, Giuercino, whose squint (yuercio), if it 
gave him his name, does not appear to have 
affected his artistic powers. We can tind no 
recort of the swarthy complexion which we 
should suppose to be implied by the title of Il 
Moretto (the Moor), by which a famous portrait- 
yuinter was distinguished. The small stature of 
Mernariin Betti gained for him the sobriquet of 
Pinturicchio (the little painter), Two men cele- 
brated by their Christian names with an ending 
expressive in the one case of contempt, in the other 
of admiration, may next be cited. In Ghiberti’s 
studio there was a boy who had so abstracted an 
air, was so utterly indifferent to the usual pur- 
suits and sports of boyhood, and so negligent in 
dress und uncouth in manners, that his fellow- 
students called him = Masaccio (Tommasoaccio), 
dirty or slovenly Tom. By this ignoble nick- 
name‘is one known who gave a new impulse to 
art. On the other hand, Giorgione (qiorgio-nc), 
the great Venetian colourist, was distinguished 
even in boyhood by his tall noble figure and 
dignity of deportment, which gained for him 
from his playmates the suffix which renders his 
name equivalent to George the Cireat. But the 
greatest tribute of praise 1s found in the title of 
Fra Angelico, or I] beato Angelico, conferred on 
Brother Giovanni of the Florentine monastery of 
St Mark. We are told of the spirit in which 
he approached his work—how he ever knelt in 
prayer before taking up his brush; and in the 
record of his blameless life, no less than in the 
inspired beauty of his conceptions of the host of 
heaven, we find sufficient reason for the name Ly 
which he is known to fame. 

We pass now to the last phase of our inquiry— 
the names by which some of the heroes of litera- 
ture are distinguished. Here, again, the Italian 
nation leads the way. Their greatest eee he 
‘who dreams and sees’ for all nations and for all 
time, is known to us chiefly by his Christian name, 
and not even by that in its correct form of 
Durante, but abbreviated to Dante. An instance 
ef change of name occurs to us in the case of 
another Italian writer, Metastasio, who was taken 
from the streets, educated and adopted by the 
learned lawyer Gravina. At his instance, the 
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boy changed his original name of Trapassi to that 
under which he appears before the world, Metas- 
tasio having in Greek the same meaning of ‘ trans- 
mutation.’ One more Italian writer we may 
mention, the satirist whose venomous tongue and 
small respect of persons gained for him the title 
of the ‘Scourge of Princes’ The name by which 
he is known as Pietro Aretino is derived from his 
birthplace, Areszo, This mode of designation was, 
as we have seen, s0 common, that this instance 
would hardly deserve notice were it not from the 
significant fact that, on account of a. satirical 
sonnet against indulgences, he was banished at an 
early age from his native city, and never again 
saw the place by the name of which he has been 
distinguished for more than three centuries, 

Whe history of French literature acquaints us 
with the curious fact, that two of her greatest 
votaries are known by voluntarily assumed noms 
de plume. Not only are these the disguises under 
which they wrote, but they have in a degree 
unprecedented in comparatively modern times, 
superseded their real names. We may indeed 
doubt if the authors so well known as Yoltaire 
and Molitre would obtain universal recognition 
under their real names of Arouet and Poquelin. 
It has been suggested that Voltaire is an anagram 
of Arouet 1. j. (le gewn); but we are not aware that 
any reason but an arbitrary choice has been 
adduced for the assumed title of the great 
comedian, who thus sct an example now followed 
by the majority of those who make the stage 
their profession. In a comment on the names of 
these eminent Frenchmen, contained in the valu- 
able series of ‘Foreign Classics,’ the author of the 
volume on Voltaire classes with them the essay- 
writer Montesquieu, whose name, he says, was 
De Secondat. We cannot, however, but think 
that the parallel is unwarranted, for the title 
of Baron de Montesquieu devolved upon the 
essayist from his uncle, 

Thus such assumed names have but slight claim 
to be placed among those personages whom we 
have endeavoured to commemorate, personages of 
different nationality and different date, who have 
but little in common save the peculiarity that 
their names have been merged, either intention- 
ally on their part, or by the will of their contem- 
poraries, into variously derived and universally 
applied designations. 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 
By Epwarp D. Cumixa. 
CHAPTER I.—A SURPRISE, 


‘Ir Selina Mary Barkle, only daughter of the late 
James Fransworth Barkle, of the Honourable East 
India Company's service, will communicate with 
Messrs Lambton and Warder, solicitora, 10 Hol- 
born Lane, London, E.C., she will hear of some- 
thing to her advantage.’ 


If any observant individual had chanced to be 
on the beach at the quaint little seaside town of 
Midport on the morning when the above adver- 
tisement appeared in the Standard, he might have 
witnessed the effect it produced on a lady who 
was seated on a low rock reading that newspaper 
under the shade of a very small parasol. The 
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lady, whose somewhat girlish dress made her 
seem younger than she really was, had as usual 
begun with the ‘marriages, and was absorbed 
in the mystic contents of the Agony Column, 
when she snatched at the paper with both hands 
and sprang up ejaculating ‘Gracious me!’ This 
she did with a degree of consternation quite com- 
prehensible in view of the fact that she herself 
was no other than the Selina Mary Barkle therein 
referred to. She stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment, and held the newspaper firmly whilst she 
read the advertisement again. There could be 
no possible doubt that she was the person wanted ; 
her father’s name in full, along with her own, 
laced that beyond question. But what could 
Tessrs Lambton and Warder want her address 
for? was her very natural retlection. What could 
they have heard to her advantage? She had not 
a relative alive in the world, that she knew of, 
and her worldly concerns were small enough to 
be retained in her own hands, Her father had 
departed this life some five years before our story 
opens, leaving her a sum sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of three hundred pounds a year; 
and on this income Miss Barkle led a quiet, 
retired existence, in a cottage on the outskirts 
of Midport, attended by a middle-aged couple, 
who took care of the house and garden. 

She was a good-looking and amiable spinster 
of seven-and-thirty, whose charms, in spite of her 
youthful deportment, might without any breach 
of charity have been regarded as beginning to 
fade. ‘Time had been when Selina Darkle’s pres- 
ence made men’s hearts beat faster than was their 
wont; when her meaningless words were valued 
beyond their worth ; when her cyes gave birth 
to hopes she fostered only for her lips to destroy ; 
when, caring for none, she dallied with all, until 
her day of heedless conquest waned, and little 
more than its memory was now left to her. Her 
best friends could not call her an extremely wise 
person, and her enemics described her as a silly 
vain creature who did not know her own mind. 
She had not many foes, however, for she was 
a kindly, well-meaning woman, devoid of malice, 
whose chief failing lay in her unshaken belict 
that, as of yore, she had but to beckon, for men 
to come and worship. Lut here in Midport, 
men were few and far between, and hence oppor- 
tunities of exercising whatever powers of fascina- 
tion were left to her were correspondingly rare. 

Miss Barkle recovered from her surprise, and 
folding up the now precious Standard, turned 
in the direction of her house. She would write 
to the address given by the next post ; and whilst 
sensible that a mere letter would not procure 
the ‘advantages’ mentioned, she comforted her- 
self with the thought that the solicitors who 
inserted the advertisement would tell her what 
to do. She was speculating with feverish curi- 
osity on the nature of the news in store, when 
she reached the gate of the cottage garden, at 
which she found her bosom-friend and confidante, 
Miss Annie Carston, awaiting her. 

‘What’s happened, Lina?’ asked the young 
lady in a high clear voice. ‘You look awfully 

ious,’ 
oe Mies Barkle took her friend’s arm and walked 
her into the little drawing-room with an air of 
importance which her silence served to emphasise. 
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She closed the door carefully, handed the paper 
to Miss Carston, and looked on in triumph while 
her friend read and re-read the suggestive adver- 
tisement. 

‘You see, my dear, there’s no mistaking the 
fact that I’m the person alluded to, said Miss 
Barkle, relieved in being able to disburden her 
mind; Sand I’m = going to write this minute 
asking what they mean and what I ought to 
do about it.’ 

Miss Carston, who was a trim, dark-haired Little 
pervon, With a pretty animated face, said nothing. 
She was her friend's chief adviser on small 
inatters; but this, she felt, was quite beyond 


her oe In 80 weighty an affair she could 
not help; and she watched Miss LBarkle’s pre- 


yarationa in silence until an idea occurred to 
ner, © Perhaps Mr Brawen might be able to 
advise you,’ she said rather timidly. 

‘Why Mr Prawen, of all the lawyers in Eng- 
Jand, Annie?’ responded Miss Barkle without 
looking: up. 

Oh, Lonly thought because he lives here and 
vou know Jim,’ said Miss Carston a little inco- 
ierently, turning to look oul of the window. 

Mise Barkle went on with her letter and made 
noanswer, She knew Mr Brawen; no one knew 
him better, she often said to herself, for that 
youns solicitor was very fond of dropping in to 
tea of an afternoon at the cottage, and Miss 
Barkle was cqually fond of seeing him = there. 
The Midport gossips said that the lively man 
of law would go there once too often if he did 
not have a care, in spite of the lady’s seniority ; 
but the pentleman accepted their warnings in 
good part, and told his advisers that he could 
luck after himself. Jt might have been mere 
coincidence, but was none the less true that 
Miss Annie Carston seldom failed to be present 
at the eottage during Mr Brawen’s visits, and 
that jhe, as often as they met there, escorted 
her home to her step-mother’s house, a quarter 
of a mile ont of his own way. This was a pro- 
ceeding, however, that gave Miss Barkle little 
uneasiness, as she conld not think he ‘saw any- 
thing? in such a girl as Annic, who was little 
more than nineteen, and childish for her age. 
She had indeed a very tender place for Mr 
Brawen in her own virgin’ heart, and really 
cherished the idea that ‘something would come 
of it’) Te was comfortably off, and with her 
own little property, they could do very well. 
Truc, she was seven years older than he; but 
no one, she Imagined, suspected that; he cer- 
tainly was not aware of it, and she saw no reason 
why he should find it out, so long as she didn’t 
tell him. If he made the discovery after they 
were engaged, it would not matter much. Oh, 
he was all right; and she would not frighten 
him away by objecting to his civilities to her 
little friend. 

She finished her letter, and turned round in her 


chair to find Miss Carston still gazing with dreamy, 
‘I don’t think I need; 
“If: 


far-away eyes over the sea. . 
refer to Mr Brawen yet, Annie,’ she said. 
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_*Here’s Captain Mulbane coming,’ said Annie, 
hastily withdrawing from the window. 

‘Go and let him in, like a good child; and 
say I told you to ecold him for coming before 
lunch.’ 

Annie left the room, and returned with the 
visitor, a hale, burly specimen of the British sailor, 
as buoyant and saviel now when nearly fifty as 
he had been at twenty. The world’s cares sat 
lightly on the shoulders of Captain William Mul- 
bane, R.N., and he was the most popular man in 
Midport, where most of the inhabitants of all 
ranks and classes regarded him as guide, philo- 
sopher, friend, and oracle. He came in now with 
one hand on Miss Carston’s shoulder, filling the 
room with his genial presence and deep bass 
voice. 

‘I’ve come to congratulate you, Miss Barkle,’ 
said he, holding out his hand. The lady thanked 
him, and begged him to sit down with a languid 
air Which betokened the exhausting effect of a state 
of expectancy. 

‘low did you hear of it?’ said she with serious 
interest. 

‘Saw it in the Standard, of course,’ said the 
captain with a laugh. 

‘Ah, yes. I had forgotten every one would 
know,’ said Miss Barkle, upon whom it suddenly 
dawned that her own copy of the paper was not 
the only one extant. 

‘It’s all over Midport by now,’ continued her 


guest. ‘1 hardly met a soul who didn’t know 
about it.’ He might have added, ‘And I told 
every one who hadn't heard, but left that 
unsaid. 


The gallant officer had been constant in his 
attentions to Miss Darkle for a long time, but had 
received little encouragement from the lady. He 
was old enough to be her father, she told her 
friends, and no doubt considered his mature age 
an appropriate safeguard in allowing the intimacy 
to exist. Captain Mulbane was quite as regular 
in his attendance at the cottage as Mr Brawen ; 
and although the two men were the best of 
friends, they had not as yet confided their respec- 
tive ambitions to each other. 

Miss Barkle had to submit to a severe cross- 
examination in the captain’s endeavour to obtain 
her own wha upon what might be expected to 
transpire, for he made a point of knowing every- 
thing, and would not allow the usual respect 
shown for other people’s private affairs to obstruct 
his investigations. However, his blunt openness 
went unrewarded in this instance, and he Fett the 
cottage no better informed than he came, and 
spent the afternoon discussing the subject in all 
its possible bearings with his numerous friends, 

to Midport society, which had little to occupy 
its mind, the occurrence was as welcome as an 
angel’s message, and Miss Barkle, on her appear- 
ance out of doors, enjoyed all the attentions 
usually accorded to a public character, She could 
not remember having excited so much interest 
since she first ‘came out’ at Brighton—now more 
years ago than she cared to think—and was 


there should be papers to sign or legal things to be | a enone to be one of the reigning beauties, 


done, he might of course be of use.’ 


If the ‘something to her advantage’ proved to 


be really worth hearing, she promised herself that 
Mr Brawen should be told about it soon enough; 
but there was no necessity to tell Annie that. 





| of being a. 


Miss Barkle, in the new situation in which she 
was placed, felt that satisfactory warmth of heart 
which we obtain by benefiting our fellow-creatures 
without injury to ourselves. She was conscious 
benefactress in affording her friends 
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such a subject to talk about; and when she re- 
entered her cottage, it was in a state of pleased 
perplexity as to which of the eight ladies to whom 
she had promised to impart the news (when it 
came) first, was best entitled to the privilege. 

She had hardly seated herself at the tea-table 
when a ring at the door-bell disturbed the current 
of her thoughts, and Mr Brawen was ushered into 
the room. He was a pleasant-lovoking, dapper 
little man, and was at once cordially welcomed 
and taken into contidence by Miss Barkle. What 
did Mr Brawen think she ought to do about that 
advertisement? She had written to the people 
who had put it in the paper, but hadn't the least 
idea what to do next. She had been longing to 
see him all day, and now he had come to her at 
last, what did he think ? 

Mr Brawen put down his cup and cleared his 
throat, whilst Miss Barkle leaned towards him 
with that look of appealing trust which used 
to do such terrible execution upon the victim 
of fifteen years ago. She had drawn no distine- 
tion in her own mind between Mr Brawen the 
friend and Mr Brawen the solicitor, and the 
gentleman took a business-like view of the case, 
considering it had been presented to him in his 
professional capacity. 

‘It will probably be necessary for you in the 
first place to get certified extracts from the 
registers wherein your birth and baptism are 
recorded. The clerzyman of the parish where 
rou were born and baptised Soni of course 
hirveh them if you send to him; or if you 
wish it, I’ 

‘O no; thank you,’ the lady hastily struck 
in. ‘I couldn’t think of troubling you for such 
a trifle ; and besides, Mr Brawen, 1 can’t conceive 
why the lawyers should want to kuow these 
particulars.’ 

John Brawen the friend might have induleed 
in a smile at the anxiety of Miss Barkle’s tone ; 
but John Brawen the solicitor preserved a judicial 
stolidity of countenance as he dryly explained : 
‘If it should happen, for instance, Miss Barkle, 
that money has been left you, the documents 
ee be required to prove your identity. That 
is all. 

‘Oh, that was all’ And Miss Barkle, to whom 
this had not suggested itself, regretted having 
betrayed what came uppermost in her mind at 
the mention of such papers, 

He did not seem to have noticed it, and she 
felt relicved. It would be very simple to write 
to old Mr Trafford, the rector of Pcllingham, 
the village where she first saw the light, and 
obtain the necdful certificates, without assistance 
from any one. It did not matter how much 
or how little those London solicitors knew about 
her, but she had a perfectly morbid dread of 
her age being discovered by the man_ before 
her. 

Mr Brawen did not display so much interest 
in the business as Miss Barkle had hoped and 
expected ; he had given his advice in a plain 
straightforward way, without asking a single ques- 
tion. ‘Just as if I had come to him and paid 
for it like anybody else,’ she reflected with a 
pang of disappointment. Perhaps he thought 
she would not appreciate being questioned on a 
matter so purely personal; she would encourage 
him to share her expectations. 
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‘It’s ,8 Very curious thing altogether, Mr 
Brawen,’ she said. ‘You know I’m quite at a 
loss to think what it can be.’ 

‘I daresay you will know all about it in a 
day or two, he answered indifferently, whilst 
his attention wandered to the road outside. 

‘You know I hayen’t a relation in the world, 
she continued pathetically, but without receiving 
any very comforting response. ‘Really,’ she said 
to herself, ‘he might show a little more concern 
than this.’ She was half sorry she had mentioned 
the matter to him at all, he seemed to take it 
so coolly—not more warmly, indeed, than if it 
had come before him in the ordinary course of 
his professional work. 

That, in fact, was just the view Mr Brawen 
did take; and, as he confessed himself, he was 
not ‘good at guessing” He was, moreover, rather 
chagrined at not finding Miss Carston there as 
usual. That young lady, who engaved in ceaseless 
wordy skirmishes with her step-mother, spent 
most of her time in Miss Barkle’s society, a 
practice which endowed the cottage with its only 
charm in John Brawen’s eyes. le had other 
things to oecupy him also this afternoon: his 
sister, who had just lost her husband, had signi- 
fied her intention of coming down to join him at 
Midport as soon as she could get away. Of 
course he was ready to receive her; but some 
change would be necessary in his style of living, 
for the neighbours who had Jodgings in the same 
house as himself were principally bachelors, 
addicted to nocturnal festivitics, and musical 
entertainments more remarkable for vigorous 
execution than for talent. His rovins were, more- 
over, not suitable for the accommodation of a 
lady ; and Jolin Brawen was well aware that 
his sister, who had married a wealthy man, was 
somewhat exacting in her requirements. He 
would have to take a furnished house, and having 
little time te do it m, and no very clear ideas 
about those mysterious details which constitute 
a ‘desirable residence, felt that his own hands 
were for the time sufliciently full. He would 
have been glad to discuss the business with Miss 
Barkle, but he had found her too much absorbed 
in her own concerns; and if he could not feign 
an interest in them which he did not feel, he 
could at all events abstain from troubling her 
to-day with his difficulties. 

Conversation flagged hopelessly ; but Mr Brawen 
had no intention of leaving until the lateness of 
the hour compelled him to: he was particularly 
anxious to see Annie Carston that day to tell her 
of the change in his domestic arrangements, which 
he hoped might serve to bring them more casily 
together. He found little pleasure in seeing her 
at her step-mother’s house ; he was not a favourite 
with Mrs Carston, and mother and daughter 
appeared to direct their best energies towards 
making each other look foolish and uncomfortable, 
an exercise which usually culminated in their 
squabbling fiercely, to his considerable embarrass- 
ment. . 

Miss Carston, however, did not appear, and it 
was getting late when Brawen took up his hat to 
go. *You will let me know if I can be of an’ 
use to you, Miss Barkle,’ he. said, as he shool 
hands. “He felt bound to make the offer of his 
services, after she had asked his advice, and 
had not failed to see that his indifference was 
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displeasing to her. ‘I have a good deal to do just 
now, he added by way of apology, ‘but am not 
too busy to give assistance to you, if you should 
want it.’ 

Miss Barkle’s vexation melted away in a moment 
at his little speech, and the lingering memory of 
his listleas unconcern faded as he lnid stress upon 
‘you. John Brawen had made his peace, if that 
were necessary, and so took his departure, 
wondering much why Annie Carston had not 
been to the cottage, when he had been careful to 
tell her the previous day that he intended calling 
there that afternoon. 

About the time her admirer gave up expecting 
her, the young lad y had concluded a final skirmish 
with her step-mother by declaring her resolve to 
Jeave the house for ever without an hour's delay. 
Life with Mrs Carston number two was beyond 
Miss Annie’s powers of endurance, and being 
gifted with an enterprising spirit and some tenacity 
of purpose, she withdrew from the conflict under 
a heavy fire of scolding taunts, and made pre- 
pen to go with imperturbable coolness. She 

new Miss Barkic would take her in if she went 
to her; and was further perfectly aware that John 
Brawen was only waiting for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to make her a definite offer of marriage, so 
she felt tolerably easy as to the future. She did 
not, however, know the light in which that 
gentleman was regarded by Miss Barkle, or she 
might have done otherwise than form the inten- 
tion of at once explaining to that lady her 
own relations towards him, So it happened 
that an hour after John Brawen had left the 
cottage, Miss Annie arrived with a pany of 
baggage that promieed a lengthened stay. Miss 
Barkle received her with open arms, and pro- 
feased her willingness to give the young lady a 
home as long as she was likely to want one. But 
Mies Annie was spared the explanation she 
intended to make by Miss Barkle suddenly saying: 
‘Mr Brawen was here this afternoon, Annie. He 
was awlully nice, and offered to help me if it 
becomes necessary to have legal assistance.’ 

‘] knew he would, replied Annie Carston with 
a confidence that betrayed her knowledge of him. 

‘IT was quite certain of it myself,’ said Miss 
Barkle modestly; ‘but you know I was a little 
afraid he might misunderstand me.’ 

‘How could he misunderstand you?’ 

‘He has been so much about the house lately, 
you know, Annie, and—and—well, you know how 
the people here talk! 

Miss Barkle raised a fire-screen and examined 
the pattern closely, to conceal the rising blushes ; 
whilst her friend stared in blank astonishment. 
This was a revelation she had certainly never 
expected ; but was it possible to suppose that Migs 
Barkle really believed John Brawen, her own 
Jack, had been dancing attendance at the cottage 
all this time drawn thither by her allurements? 
Manifestly, she did ; and Miss Annie saw that if 
she meant to carry out her scheme of taxing that 
hospitable woman for shelter, it would never do 
to disabuse her of the idea; but it was scarcely 
fair and above-board to leave her in the dark. It 
was awkward, Annie felt, decidedly awkward, and 
had she only known it a few hours before, she 
would have put up with Mrs Carston’s bitter 
tongue and irritating vagaries in preference to 
coming to her beat friend under such false colours, 
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John Brawen had not actually proposed to her 
yet; but they fully understood each other, and 
she waited curiously until Miss Barkle should 
speak again. 

‘He’s a good fellow, Annie,’ said she warmly, 
from behind the fire-screen. 

Miss Carston cordially agreed with this opinion, 
and felt that she must know all, if she died for it. 
‘When did he say? Did he speak to you, Lina?’ 
she asked. 

‘He hasn’t said anything really vet, confessed 
a blushing Selina ; ‘but I’m sure he will before 

ong.’ 

Miss Carston was hardly disposed to encourage 
the theory, and was relieved to find Miss Barkle 
had no stronger ground for her hopes than her 
own convictions. If that was all, she might fairly 
leave her to discover her mistake, and she bade 
her friend good-night with a smile of reassur- 
ance, 

Miss Barkle also retired smiling. Hers was a 
sanguine nature ; and that advertisement and the 
kindly pressure of John Brawen’'s hand as he left 
her were the foundations of a delightful castle in 
the air, which in her dreams contained a Mr and 
Mrs Brawen, whose income was a mysteriously 
acquired twenty thousand a year. 


‘NOT WANTED AT HOME,’ 

In the following remarks, I wish to offer a few 
words of caution to the friends of those who are 
‘not wanted at home,’ against sending them away 
to inflict thern upon total strangers in any part 
of the world, but more particularly upon the 
inhabitants of the (Cireat North-west of the 
United States of America, in which part I have 
for some years been a resident. In a majority 
of instances it is a great and fatal mistake. 
Erperto crede. It is a step which should only 
be resorted to when it is intended to abandon 
the unhappy ones to their fate. Is it at all 
likely, when a youth has become so demoralised 
and debased, and has trodden the downward path 
at home so far, that all its influences for good— 
his mother’s and sisters’ tears—are spurned and 
of no avail, that he is going to regain his self- 
respect amongst ‘strangers who know not him, 
nor his?’ From my own experience and that 
of many others, I answer, ‘No! a thousand times 
no!’ 

Few boys are by nature vicious—though 
there are of course cases of inherited diseases— 
but when a youth finds himself banished from 
home, from all that he ever cared for, from all 
that he is ever likely to care for, after the sting 
of the separation and banishment is over, he 
from that moment becomes callous, indifferent, 
hardened. What does he care for anybody an 
more, and who cares for him—whether he is sic 
or suffering or well—whether he prospers, or 
otherwise? Is it a matter of wonder if he goes 
from bad to worse? It is almost past belief how 
low down even those trained in circles of refine- 
ment and culture can get. They are restrained 
by nothing ; and they meet with all the encour- 
agement they want in their downward career. 
Finding themselves strangers in a strange land, 
they are lonely and home-sick ; and as they are 
glad to associate with anybody, they are not 
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articular in their choice of companions, if 
Indeed any choice be laid before them. It is 
most likely that those who first come to relieve 
their downheartedness are some who like them- 
selves have seen happier days, but have fallen 
very low, and who too often take pleasure in 
drawing new-comers down to their own low 
level. This is especially the case if the new- 
comer—or greenhorn as he is called—have money ; 
but if he has none, or when he has spent 
all he had, he may die in a ditch for all that 
any one cares, His newly-made friends have no 
further use for him; and respectable people here 
are just as glad to be rid of his presence as were 
ie respectable people who sent him away from 
them. 

It is not right or fair, in any sense, for people 
to foist their disreputable relations upon others. 
In many instances the fault lies largely at their 
own doors. Then what right have they to inflict 
this incubus upon others? Whether the fault 
be theirs or not, surely total strangers can be in 
no way to blame. The United States have for 
years past been generally chosen as the cesspool 
for European filth in the shape of hopeless inebri- 
ates, paupers, blacklegs, swindlers, Mc, in short 
for all and every class which were ‘not wanted 
at home.’ The citizens have, however, become 
alive to this fact, and now resent the advent of 
such into their midst. There are just as respect- 
able people out here, who have sons and daughters 
to bring up and families to regulate, as in Europe, 
though by many over there this fact would 
appear to be unknown, or at least overlooked. 
All good citizens in America are anxious to bring 
up their children in industry and respectability ; 
and it is a well-known characteristic of the United 
States—and this, at the present time, applies from 
Maine to Florida, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco—that everybody works and works hard, 
unless incapacitated by infirmity, from the highest 
to the poorest. To work is honourable here ; to 
be idle is a disgrace. What, then, can such a 
people have here for the idle and worthless ‘ cast- 
offs’ who are ‘not wanted at home?’ At the 
same time, be it clearly understood that the 
United States of America and her citizens receive 
and welcome with open arms all such as are 
steady and able and willing to work. For these, 
and these only, are the people to develop and 
build up a new country, and to such men-immi- 
grants all pee inducements are most frankly 
and liberally offered. 

For a long time, little or no complaint was 
heard respecting indiscriminate importation of 
yersons of all classes or conditions; 
inquiry was made as to the previous history or 
antecedents of any immigrants, or at least practi- 
cally none. But that state of things has in a 

reat measure passed away; and such general 
Sissatiefaction has prevailed as to cause the enact- 
ment of laws to prohibit the wholesale importa- 
tion of disabled paupers, convicts, et hoc genus 
omne, This is a free country; but*I warn each 
and every one of the class ‘not wanted at home,’ 
that they are not wanted here either ; that unless 
they can behave themselves when they do come 
here, it is not a good place to come to, and 
that they had better stay where they are. _ 

Apart from all this, I should like to ask the 


parents, guardians, or friends of those who are so 
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unhappily situated as to be ‘not wanted ut home, 
a few questions. Does it mend matters, or add 
to your respectability, to have simply cast the 
wayward one out of your sight? Is your peace 
of mind greater because you do not see him 
every day? Does it add to your respectability 
at home, if he is lying drunk in the gutter, 
or in the lock-up, or working out a sentenc 
on the stone-heap in the public streets of some 
town, with a chain round his leg and a ball 
attached thereto, like a poor slave, because all 
this happens in a foreign country and away 
from home? Did your Christmas dinner taste 
the better, or did some family gathering pass 
off more pleasantly, because the absent one was 
perhaps nearly frozen and hungry and shivering 
in the streets with the bitter cold of a North- 
western winter, and the—if possible—colder indif. 
ference of the passers-by ; or perhaps was swelter- 
ing under the scorching sun oF the treeless, 
shadeless prairies ; or—worse by far than cither— 
was listening to, and it is more than likely taking 
part in, ribald songs and unseemly jokes and 
stories at some drunken debauch ? 

In fine, L ask, does the fact of his being out 
of your sight and away from his home, make 
you forget that he ig in the sight of and before 
strangers, Who have no sorrow, no pity for him, 
only contempt and disgust? Does all this make 
matters any better? J, for one, cannot think 
so. If he was bad and vicious near you, depend 
upon it he is ten times worse far away. At 
least, such is my experience during some years, 
during which I have witnessed not a few, but, 
alas, very many instances of the truth of what 
Isay. Leave no stone unturned, leave no remedy 
untried, before this last, and generally disastrous 
step of casting any wayward one out of your 
sight is taken, Jt is only in rare and very 
isolated cases, Indeed, that any benefit comes of 
it. If you have no control over him, you can 
neither expect strangers to have it, nor to trouble 
themselves about him. Even were they to do 
so, their influence can never be like that of 
home and of the dear friends there. Adversity 
and liardship are good schools; but they may 
also be too severe. Fire purifies metal; but if 
the ore be left in it too long, or if the fire be 
too hot, it is apt to spoil and make it valueless, 
At all events, as I have said, the Great North- 
west is not for worthless or idle men or boys, 
and its people do not care to see them. 


A TURKISH CITY. 
CONCLUDING PAVER. 


IN 


THe pelting rains which afflict the country all 
the winter are over for the season; the sun is 
making all the plants grow with marvellous 
rapidity, though it is not yet strong enough to 
scorch the young shoots; therefore, it is a fitting 
day to call on an acquaintance whose hobby is 
flower-growiny. He is a sailor, and perhaps that 
is why, when he does get ashore, he makes his 
little garden as trim and tidy as the deck of a 
ship, and will not let a square inch of ground 
go unused. Scodra is twenty miles from the 
sea, and the Boiana is too shallow to be navig- 
able; but for all that, we have the headquarters 
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of a portion of the Turkish navy in our midst. 
Whenever there is a war between Montenevro 
and Turkey, Lake Scodra is the scene of many 
a naval battle unrecorded in the pages of history ; 
and accordingly, when the late war broke out, 
an imposing flect of threepenny steamboata and 
a launch was somehow or other coaxed over the 
rapids and shallows of the Boiana when the river 
was swollen with the autumn rains. No doubt 
these vessela did some service; bué the commo- 
dore ig not a talkative man, and prefers his 
flowers to his ships. To-day, I mean to see the 
flowers; so, early in the afternoon, an English 
friend and myself start for the commodore’s 
house, after previonsly making sure that he is 
at home and ready to receive us Achmet is 
engaged about the house, and so we take my 
friend’s servant to precede us through the streets. 
‘Casa dt vaporjt’ (the steamboat man’s house) is 
the direction given him in the curious polyglot 
language that prevails in this part of the world, 
and drives to distraction tourists, who travel with 
every question you can possibly ask in seven 
different tongues in seven parallel columns, 

This man deserves a line or two to himeclf, 
as in hia way he is the type of the lower-class 
Christian of the town, As he stalks prondly 
in front of us, with a couple of Tiron tanidled 
pistols stuck in his belt, he is a very stately and 
warlike-looking person; but a few weeks ago 
he was an altogether different object. In his 
childhood he played about the narrow. streets 
of the Christian quarter, dressed in a thin cotton 
shirt in summer, and wrapped in a bit of blanket 
in winter, and most probably learned to smoke 
when he was about seven years old. As he grew 
up, he spent his days hanging about the court- 
yard of some merchant or rich man, turning his 
hand to all sorts of odd jobs, when he could not 
Jet his piece of maize-bread without exertion, 
and at night sleeping under the lee of a wall 
or in an outhouse. In spite of having no visible 
means of subsistence, he always had some tobacco 
to twist into a cigarette ; and possessed a rusty 
old flint-lock pistol for use on grand occasions, 
When the war began, and there was consequently 
a relaxation of authority, he and some kindred 
spirits took to foraging expeditions on their own 
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account, and coming Into collision with the_ 


sapliehs, got thrown into prison. 


When a man_ 


gets into prison in Turkey, he generally stays | 
there, unless he has a great deal of money or 


luck, and Giorgio proved no exception to the 
rule. In his case, luck opened the doors of his 
prison after he had had a pretty lengthy experi- 
ence of durance vile. 

His old iwother, who led the same sort of 
hand-to-mouth existence as himself, was fortunate 
enough to get the rough washing and cleaning-up 
to do at one of the European consulates; and 
after some months, summoned courage to peti- 
tion the consul’s wife to beg the consul to ask 
the pasha to let her son out of prison. The 
consul being good-natured, promised to look into 


the matter; and learning that Giorgio had com-_ 


mitted no crime, but had been incarcerated chiefly 
on suspicion, one day put the case before the 
Vali, with the result that the pasha, who was 
of course utterly ignorant of the whole affair, 
immediately set Master Giorgio free. 

When he came out, he was a lank, lean, and 
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hungry-looking object, clothed simply in a shirt 
and trousers of the thinnest cotton, and with a 
felt skullcap on his head. For some weeks he 
almost regretted his liberty, and was inclined to 
repent of his mother’s influence with those in 
power; but at last luck befriended him again, 
and he was engaged as servant by an English 
traveller. He at once discarded the old shirt 
and trousers, and assumed the mountaineer dress 
of white felt embroidered with black silk, in 
which we now see him. He no longer slinks 
about like a famished wolf, but, proud of being 
in the service of a Frank, and certain that a goo 

supper awaits him after Aksham, he precedes us 
with head erect and all the stately swagger of 
his race. 

Jjut by this time we have arrived at the com- 
modore’s, A stream separates the road from his 
garden wall; and crossing the single rough plank 
that serves as a bridge, Giorgio knocks loudly at 
the great gates. Presently a voice within inquires 
who we are, and on Giorgio replying proudly, 
‘Ingliz milordo, the gates are thrown open, and 
we enter, The commodore, or vaporji, as Giorgio 
ealls him, rises at our entry from the garden 
couch upon which he has been watching the 
watering of his beloved flowers, We sit down, one 
on each side of our host. A sailor instantly pro- 
vides us with cigarettes and brass ashpans, and 
then, with his hand on his heart, protfers us 
a red-hot coal in a little pair of tongs, instead 
of matches. We have interchanged compliments, 
and now sit silently inhaling the fragrant tobacco, 
and Jooking at the four sailors who are watering 
the flowers under our host’s directions. The 
varden is a tiny square patch of ground wedged in 
between the high white walls of the neighbouring 
houses, and with the commodore’s little cottage 
wupening into it. The entire available space is cut 
up into beds by straight paths about cighteen 
inches wide, which are scrupulously weeded and 
laid down with powdered shells. Every bed has 
its flowers planted in mathematical straight lines ; 
and it is easy to see that tulips are the com- 
modore’s favourites ; but no one plant is allowed 
to take up more room than another; and the 
whole place, trim and neat, with every square 
inch of available soil put to its fullest use, shows 
incontestably that the sailor's tidiness does not 
forsake him when on shore. 

The cottage is full of sailors, for the commodore 
naturally does not mean to go to the expense of 
keeping a servant when he has all the men of 
the fleet on Lake Seodra under his command. 
Another bluc-jacket brings us coffee; and then 
we follow our host in Indian file along the narrow 
white paths, to inspect the beauties of nature 
more closely. The commodore is a stout man, 
in a baggy uniform, that fits him like a sack ; 
and as he winds along the tiny paths, he reminds 
one irresistibly of a tight-rope dancer. However, 
he steers his way with marvellous skill, never 
kicking a single shell on to the flower-beds, and 
explaining to us as he goes that the garden will 
look much better in another week, showing us 
where some of his choicest specimens have been. 
planted, but have not yet shown above ground, 
and pointing out the buds that lie concealed 
among the green shoots of others that have come | 
up—and all with the simplicity of a child, and — 
with the grave interest that only a real lover of 
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flowers who is also a Turk or a Dutchman can 
exhibit. 

After the inspection of the garden, we resume 
our seats, and more coffee is brought to us. The 
conversation now turns upon naval matters, upon 
which the commodore is quite willing to enter, 
but hardly with the quiet enthusiasm with which 
he discourses on his flowers. Our host tells us 
that before coming to North Albania, he was in 
command of a gunboat on the Danube during 
the Russo-Turkish war. We cannot discover 
that he did anything in particular or fought 
any actions with the Russians; but as he scems 
to have kept his boat out of harm’s way, and 
not to have wantonly exposed any of the sultan’s 
men or ships, he was doubtless marked out for 
promotion. The flotilla on the lake consisted 
originally of three boats; but one is somewhere 
at the bottom of the Boiana; and so the two 
survivors are judiciously kept in the Inke, in 
case they should also come to grief if they again 
attempted to pass the shallows and rapids of the 
river. The commodore asks us if we should 
like to go over the fleet, and we accept with 
pleasure ; so, after the final directions have been 
given to the four gardening sailors, we set off 
in procession for the bazaar and the outlet of 
the river Boiana. Giorgio goes first, perhaps 
with a prouder air than usual; next comes the 
commodore, sandwiched between our two selves ; 
while the rear is brought up by two sailors, In 
this order, and at a grave and solemn pace, we 
proceed through the streets, past the great burial- 
ground where Ali Haidaar Pasha lies buried ; 
and turning aside by the well without entering 
the bazaar, cross the fields to a spot known as 
the Twelve Trees. There are only four trees left 
now to stretch their tall branches towards the 
cloudless sky, and a melancholy story attaches to 
them. Standing alone on the bank of the river, 
they have always been a mark for the thunder- 
storms which are such constant visitors to Scodra, 
and gradually their number has been reduced, 
Only a few years ago, a shepherd anit his sheep 
crouching under their shelter from the pelting 
storm, were struck by lightning, and all killed; 
and the scarred trunk of one of the trees still 
standing serves as a grim reminder that next 
autumn another may fall victim to the lightning- 
flash. 

A great deal of shouting from the two sailors 
who accompany us brings a man-of-war’s boat 
from the other side to carry us across to the 
steamers, We enter the boat, Giorgio and the 
two sailors remaining on shore. The commodore 
takes the tiller, and the lithe little crew from 
the Black Sea coast take us rapidly towards the 
lake ; and it is as well they do so, for before 
we have gone very far, we discover that the 
water is unpleasantly high in the bottom of the 
boat. The commodore explains that this is one 
of two new boats lately sent from Constantinople, 
and that they were left some time on the shore 
at the mouth of the Boiana before being brought 
up the river, and consequently some of the seams 
have started. He truats resignedly that they will 
close when the boat has been in the water a 
little while, and meantime counsels us to put 
our feet up on the thwart in front of us. he 
brown little sailors are dressed much as sailors 


usually are, except that they wear the fez, which 
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has become almost the only distinguishing part 
of an Ottoman Turk’s dress; for. chair those 


trousers, and shirt with full wide collar of dark. | 


blue cotton, might be worn by the mariners of 
any power. In a few minutes’ time we bump 
against the side of the flagship, and mount the 
broad and commodious ladder which hangs over 
the side. Both the commodore and his second 
in command are stout and dignified, and have 
no intention of scrambling up the side even of 
a penny steamer in any but the very easiest 
fashion, 

The captain having seen us on the shore, has 
made preparations in our honour by girding on 
his sword and hastily buttoning up the front of 
his uniform all awry. He salaams courteously ; 
and the bright blades of four sailors drawn up 
in line flash in the sunshine as they salute the 
commodore and ourselves. Instantly four rush- 
bottomed chairs are thrust up the hatchway by 
an unseen hand, and we take our seats in a circle, 
while cigarettes and coffee are handed round—a 
ceremony which if would be a most terrible 
breach of etiquette to omit. This done, we stroll 
round the ship, a duty very quickly finished. 
The vessel carries two guns, one a little brass 
popgun in the bows, used for firing salutes ; and 
the other a long Krupp gun in the stern, which 
would in all probability shake the old tub to 
pieces if it were fired. In the cabin below, a 
dozen Martini-Peabody rifles, and as many cut- 
lasses, all well kept and brightly polished, are 
arranged in a ian and constitute the armament 
of the ship’s company. 

As for the vessels themselves, they were built 
at Glasgow about the commencement of the 
Crimean war, and after doing good service on 
the Clyde, were bought by the Turkish yovern- 
ment, and transferred to the Bosporus. There 
they ran to and fro for some fifteen years, and 
then the Porte conceived the brilliant idea of 
turning them into men-of-war, and sending them 
into Lake Seodra to aid in the campaign against 
Montenegro, On the wheel are recorded the 
builders name and the date. Poor old boats ; 
they still do the journey backwards and forwards 
across the lake, especially when any distinguished 
personage wishes to go from Scodra to Monte- 
negro; and after the signature of the Virbazar 
Convention, they transported several families of 
rageed refugees into the already poverty-harassed 
city of Scodra. 

The commodore evidently takes a sort of pride 
in his command, although he admits that he can 
get no great speed out of his ships. Pressed on 
this point, he confesses that he does not know 
their rate of speed, but that it takes several hours 
to steam to Lissendra, at the far end of the lake. 
‘No, there is no coal; that is a great draw back. 
Sometimes a ship brings cowl, and leaves some 
at Medua for the squadron; but there has been 
none for some time past. They burn wood ; and 
when they cross the fake, the whole deck is cum- 
bered with firewood, so that at first there is 
hardly room to move; but the furnaces burn 
such a quantity that the pile is soon dimin- 
ished.’ 

The captain tells us 
faction that he can 8 
makes this avowal in 


with considerable satis- 
eak English; but as he 
urkish, we are naturally 


rather sceptical on the point, until it slowly , 
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dawns upon us that the queer sounds with which 
he follows up his assertion are English words of 
commaud—‘ Easer, stopper, bakker, turnerastern, 
goned.’ The captain reels off the phrases in a 
low voice, without pause or inflection, and look- 
ing very like a sheepish schoolboy repeating a 
French lesson, Ue also gives us the English 
names for parts of the engines and gear; for the 
Turks, like most eastern races, have adopted the 
English terms for machinery and the like, the 
Turkish language even boasting such a verb as 
*Trnratrn-ctink,’ which ‘to turn her 
astern.’ 

But the sun is drawin, near Mount Rumia; 
and if we wish to be home before Aksham, we 
must leave at once; 80, as the commodore ex- 
presses his intention of remaining on board for 
some time longer, we take Jeave of him and the 
captain, and once more trust ourselves to the 
leaky boat. On shore, Giorgio receives us, evi- 
dently rather bored by his lony wait; and after 
giving a present to the buat’s crew, we join the 
crowd of merchants going home from the bazaar, 
and reach the house just as the muezzin is mount- 
inv the rickety wooden minarct of the mosque 
near my door and preparing to summon the 
Faithful to the evening prayer 


A NOVEL ASCENT. 


Some little time since, under the title of ©A 
Subaqueous Excursion, we embodied nnpres- 
sions on visiting the caissons of the Forth Bridge 
at Queensferry, and portrayed the scenes enacted 
in the air-chambers, where, some ninety feet 
below water-level, the foundations of the huye 
structure were being excavated. All this is now 
changed ; the busy workers no longer ply pick 
and shovel ony 2 down beneath the water; but 
high up in mid-air above the ‘vallant Forth’ are 
rearing the stecl superstructure of the giant canti- 
levers. The main steel piers are now erected to 
their full height, and their ascent forms an 
expedition so novel and wnique, that we have 
endeavoured to briefly depict our experiences in 
gaining the summit. 

Leaving the classic 2/awes Inn, immortalised in 
the Antiguary, and which at one time or another 
has sheltered many historic personages on their 
way across the Forth, a steam-launch conveys us 
to Inchgarvie, the ishind in mid-channel. We 
pause on landing, and look upwards at the mighty 
towering structure. The Forth Bridge stands 
three hundred and sixty feet above water-level, 
below which its foundations at their greatest 
depth extend some ninety feet—giving an over- 
all measurement of about four hundred and fifty 
fect—a height but little exceeded by the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt, which reaches four hundred 
and sixty feet, or by Cologne Cathedral and Qld 
St Pauls, standing respectively tive hundred and 
ten and five hundred and eight feet above ground- 
level. 

The ‘cage’ which we now enter will accom- 
modate about a dozen men. It is strongly con- 
structed of steel, and differs but little from those 
similarly employed in coal-mines. The bar across 


the entrance is closed; a signal is given to the 


man in charge of the winding-engine, and we are 
off. Visita to collieries have been so frequently 
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enced are tolerably familiar, at least on paper, 
even to those who have never personally ventured 
on that somewhat trying novelty. But here all 
is reversed. The same cage is attached to a wire- 
rope, wound by a similar hauling-engine ; but dark 
ness gives place to light, and the dread feeling 
of sinking into the bowels of the earth never to 
return yields to a sensation of easy and luxurious 
elevation and airy ascension, as we rise higher 
and higher through complex masses of bracin,, 
and eee nes till we land on the platform at the 
summit, and jumping from the cage, experience 
a pleasing sense of exhilaration in the fresh 
breezes, the vast expanse of country open to our 
gaze, and the thought that we have beneath us 
the largest railway bridge in the world. 

A glance over the edge reveals to us the very 
great height at which we stand. Far below in 
the giddy depth we see men, reduced to the size 
of pigmies, hurrying about; whilst the guard. 
ship is dwarfed into a toy-boat. The view is one 
never to be forgotten. It is a clear day, and one 
by one we see the islands of the Forth reposing, 
on its placid surface, and mark the grand outline 
of the western hills, fading away into the blue 
distance. Arthur’s Seat stands sharply marked 
against the vlowing skies, and the smoky canopy 
of Auld Reekie fringes the glories of the beautitul 
grounds of Dalmeny. Turning northwards, Inver. 
keithing and $ Dani cenline vray’ lic almost at our 
fect, and the Ochil Hills flank a scene seldom 
if ever surpassed, 

We turn from the beauties of nature to the 
ejantic cantilevers beneath our feet, and mark 
the lusy workers at their toil. No light task 
that, to labour hour after hour betwixt heaven 
and earth, summer and winter. All honour t 
British pluck and determination, to the minds 
that direct, and the hands that execute such an 
undertaking ! 


THE POET'S WORLD* 


Vk dives within a world which he has made 
But for himself from out all things most fair, 
Where perfect light dies into perfect shade 
*Neath endless summer air. 


There is not any winter in that land, 
Nor spring-time born to fade and die too soon; 
But every breeze by which his cheek is fanned 
Breathes a perpetual June. 


He crowns himself with royal crown of bay, 
And Jaughing, bids the flowers to laugh with him; 
Then wanders forth, all happy, till the day 
Dies, and the eve grows dim. 


He isa Child! O let him have bis will, 
And dream his dreams, and use his every breath 
In song and rhyme and innocent mirth, until 
His voice is hushed in death ! 
J. 8 Frurrcnrr. 


" * Suggested by the peculiarity of one ‘Daft Jemmie,’ 
who innocently imagined himself to be a great poet. 
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ARTIFICIALITY. 


familiar. 


teachers so warmly inculcate the merit of natural- 


ness; but is it not just possible that, on the | 


contrary, most of us do not sufficiently study 
how to be gracefully artificial—that, in short, 
we neglect to introduce enongh art into the 
artificiality of every-day life? Our pastors and 
masters preach to us the moral rectitude of being 
natural; but were the doctrine carried out to 
the letter, is it not clear that life with our fellow- 
creatures would become intolerable? Without a 
large dash of artificiality, it is certain that refined 
existence would be impossible. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine a state of existence from which 
all artificiality should be banished. Good-breed- 
ing in itself largely consists of what, when it 
comes to be analysed, is essentially artificial, for 
good-breeding demands a due consideration for 
the failings and weaknesses of those with whom 
one may be brought in contact. The concession 
to such weaknesses distinctly carries with it an 
element of artificiality from which it is impossible 
to escape. 

Your horny-hauded son of toil fresh from the 
fields is natural enough ; but when brought into 
town, how little his awkwardness chimes in with 
the accepted standard of urban civilisation, or 
how little can it be held up as affording any of 
that moral beauty which, if we are to believe 


| some teachers, is naturally associated with the 


possession of naturalness, and mutatis mutandis. 
The lond laughter of the uncultivated is natural 
enough; but how jarring is its effect on the 
nerves of the refined. We are apt, in a thought- 


| less way, to say that the noble savage is natural ; 


but an acquaintance with his manners and cus- 


| toms proves how complicated, under its apparent 


absence of affectation, is the ritual of his exist- 
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| With the very first germs of civilisation, arti- 
| fictality may be said to have commenced its away ; 
A DEFENCE of artificiality may seem scarcely | 
compatible with the warnings against its dangers | 
with which from our childhood we are made ' 
It is easy enough to see why, from: 
the commonplace point of view, our parents and | 


indeed, civilisation may be said to consist in 
properly understood artificiality. As a matter of 
fact, our teachers, instead of warning us ayninst 
the dangers of an absence of naturalness, should 
urge the introduction of more art into our arti- 
ficiality. What, indeed, is that truly invaluable 
quality of tact, in which so many of us are sadly 
wanting, but a very highly developed form of 
artificiality? The artificiality of the well-bred 
man of the world, how admirably it serves him 
in cases where downright naturalness would 
simply disgust socicty! There is a good story 
told of Lord Palmerston once keeping a corpura- 
tion dinner waiting some two hours or more after 
the appointed time. When at length his arrival 
scemed hopeless, it was determined that it would 
be best to commence without his presence. On 
his appearing, a few moments later, his ready 
tact enabled him to throw on his entertainers the 
whole awkwardness of his own want of punce- 
tuality, by expressing his delight at his hosts 
having commenced without waiting for him. 
Were it not for polished artificiality of this nature, 
how could life continue ? 

Those good folk who ery out so loudly for 
naturalness seem to be oblivious how largely the 
friction of every-day life is avoided by well-con- 
sidered artificiality. What is more perfect than 
the artificiality which makes a well-bred person 
conceal his feelings from the persistent button- 
holder, or the even more polished and enviable 
artificiality which enables the well-bred possessor 
of tact to shake off the attentions of the bore, 
whose conduct, let it be remembered, is thoroughly 
natural? What is more graceful or necessary 
than the artificiality with which a person of deli- 
cate taste will conceal from a stranger or a dear 
friend the pain that is being endured or the grief 
that is felt ? 

Those folks who pride themselves on their 
naturalness are, after all, only indulging their 
innate selfishness; it costs a little trouble to be 
artificial; it is ever so much easier to speak 
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out whatever fires enters our heads. Weshrew | may be said that it is the absence of artificiater 
such naturalness! A little artificiality will con-|in our modern complicated ritual of every-day] 
trive to rob of its sting and annovance a criticism ; life which is the cause of much of that friction, 


% 


or a piece of advice which would otherwise fail | from which we all suffer. 


utterly of its purpose, if it be any other than to 
ruffe the temper of the recipient. With a little 
more artificiality introduced into married life, 
is it not evident that the sum of misery caused 
by ‘incompatibility of temper’ would be reduced ? 
But no. We are told that we must be natural ; 
and so husband and wile go their own ways, 
regardless of each other's failings, to conciliate 
which in any manner would demand « call upon 
that artificiality which ~ universally decried 
wid clumsily practised. Would it not be far 
happier for Loth were they mutually to pretend 
to overlook, indeed not to notice, each other's 
troublesome failings? Would not thus a grain 
of artificiality succeed in enabling even characters 
itherwise atterly incompatible, to get on very 
satisfactorily? Indeed, were this not well under- 
stood by a yreat number of exccllent people, how 
miserable would be the world ! 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXL—CLEARING THE DECKS. 


Warren Revr had arranged for his mother and 
sister, with Elsie Challoner, to seek the friendly 
shelter of San Remo early in October. The sooner 
away from England the better. Before they went, 
however, to avert the chance of a disagreeable 
encounter, he met them on their arrival in town 
at Liverpool Street, and saw them safely across 
to the continental train at London Brid_ It 
chanced to be the very self-same day that Huch 
Massinger had posted his second forged note to 
poor fatherless Winifred. 

Elsie dared hardly look the young painter in 
the face even now, for shame and timidity ; and 
Warren Relf, respecting her natural sensitiveness, 


Nowadays, those who move much among their | concentrated most of his attention on his mother 
fellow-creatures hear a geod deal about what and Edie, scarcely allowing Elsie to notice by shy 
is termed Bohiemianisin, and it is argued that side-glances his unobtrusive preparations for her 
those who join its motley ranks have done wn personal comfort on the journey. But Elsie’s 
because they chafe against the artificiality of yuick eye observed them all, gratefully, none 
modern existence. If is a specious plea set up; t e less for that. Sbe liked Warren: it was 
by every backslider from the paths of respecta-| impossible for anybody not to like and respect 
bility. The truth jis that the artificiality of | the frank young painter, with his honest bronzed 
social intercourse implies an element of restraint | face, und his open, manly, out-spoken manners. 
which is found irksome, and so your Bohemian | ‘Timid as she was and broken-hearted still, she 
in the bad sense—and your ne’er-do-well, in order | could not go away from England for ever and 
to enjey themselves, fall back upon the society | ever—for Elsie mever meant to return again— 
of those nominally free from artificial tendencies | without thanking him just once in a few short 
—wWwith what result is it necessary to state ¢ | words for all his kindness, As they stood on the 

Is it not clear that in eases such as these the | bare and windy platform with which the South- 
artificiality of society has its good points? Dis- Eastern Railway Company woos our suffrayes at 
cipline of every nature, military or official, is London Bridge, she drew him aside for a moment 
largely composed of artificial clements, without from his mother and_ sister with a little hasty 
which government would be impossible. ‘There , -hrinking glance which Warren could not choase 
is but a form between yourself and your shoe- | but follow, ‘Mr Relf,’ she said, looking down at 
maker, once remarked that iodel of well-bred | the floor and fumbling with her parasol, ‘T want 
artificiality, Bulwer-Lytton, “is of every- to thank you; [can’t go away without thanking 
day life, without which it wonld be difficult to) you once.’ 
exist, are artificial to a degree. The requirements; He saw the effort it had cost her to say so 
of society in what is terined etiquette arc essen- | much, and a wild lump rese sudden in his throat 
tinlly artificial, and the code has been drawn up | for gratitude and pleasure. ‘Miss Challoner,’ he 

with a care which is not the result of fancy or |; answered, looking back at her with an unimistak- 
eaprice, Deep artistic consideration has been} able light in his earnest cyes, ‘say nothing else. 
given to every point, In the item of dress, which | I am more than sufficiently thanked already.—I 

1 easly ariaaal, how rarely ton, Wot more axe only one thing to say to you now. I know 

particularly woman, is scen to advantage when | you wish this episode kept secret from every one: 

natural! Painters and sculptors may admire | you may rely upon me and upon my mate in the 
humanity in its workaday costume, because that | yawl. 


costume ia ape ee to ite wearer; but the 
artificiality of our complicated social existence 
has made it a hereditary instinct with most of 
us fo be careful how we are too natural in the 
presence of those whom we wish to impress with 
a sense of our dignity. We are aware that it 
is dangerous to be scen by everybody in our 
shirt-sleeves, which constitute, however, a very 
natural dress, 

Sum-total: Tt is evident that the ethics of 
artificiality have not received that attention to 
which as a science they are entitled. It is a 


deficiency in our social education that the bear- 
*-—- -8 —-"41— understood artificiality are not 
"os" *" Paradoxically, it: 


If ever in my life I can be of any service 
te you, remember you can command me.—If not, 
T shall never again obtrude myself upon your 
memory.—Good-bye, good-bye.” And taking her 
hand one moment in his own, he held it for a 
second, then let it drop again. ‘Now go,’ he said 
in a tremulous voice—‘ go back to Edie. 
Elsie—one blush—went back as he bade her. 
‘Good-bye,’ she said, as she glided from his side~— 
ears bi and thank you.’ That was all that 
a etween those two that day. Yet Elsie 
hew, with profound regret, as the train steamed 
off through the bags er corridors on its way to 
Dover, that Warren Relf had fallen in love with 
her; aud Warren Relf, standing alone upon the 
dingy, gusty platform, knew with an ecstasy of 
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stiayht and joy that Elsie Challoner was grateful 
fy him and liked him. It is something, gratitude. 
! fe valued that more from Elsie Challoner than 
he would have valued jeve from any other 
woman. 

With profound regret, for her part, Elsie saw 
that Warren Relf had fallen in love with her ; 
because he was such an honest, manly, straight- 
forward, good fellow, and because froin the very 
first moment she had liked him. Yet what to 
her were love and lovers now? Her heart lay 
buried beneath the rovts of the poplar at White- 
strand, as truly as Hugh Massinger thought it 
lay buried in the cheap sca-washed grave in the 
sand at Orfordness. She was grieved to think 
this brave and earnest man should have fixed his 
heart on a hopeless object. It was well she was 
coing to San Retna for ever, In the whirl and 
bustle and hurry of London life, Warren Relf 
would doubtless soon forget her. But some faces 
are not easily forgotten. 

From London Bridge, Warren Relf took the 
Metropolitan to St James's Park, and walked 
across, still flushed and hot, to Piecadilly. At 
the club, he glanced hastily ut that morning’s 
yaper. The first paragraph on which his cye 
fie ited was Winifred Meysey’s earnest advertise- 
ment in the Agony Column, It gave him no 
little food for reflection. If ever Elsie saw that 
advertisement, it might alter and upset all her 
plans for the future—and all his own plans into 
the bargain. Already she felt profoundly the 
pwin and shame of her false position with Wini- 
fred and the Meyseys: that much Warren Relf 
had learned from Edie. If only she knew how 
eagerly Winifred pined for news of her, she 
might be tempted after all to break her reserve, 
to abandon her concealiment, and to write full 
tidings of her present whereabouts to her poor 
little frightened and distressed pupil. That 
would be bad; for then the whole truth must 
sooner or later come out before the world ; and 
for Elsie’s sake, for Winifred’s sake, perhaps 
even a wee bit for his own sake alsv, Warren 
Relf shrank unspeakably from that unhappy 
expusure, He couldn’t bear to think that Elsic’s 
poor broken bleeding heart should be laid open 
to its profoundest recesses before the eyes of 
gocicty, for every daw of an envious old dowager 
to snap and peck at. He hoped Elsie would not 
see the advertisement. If she did, he feared her 
natural tenderness and her sense of self-respect 
would compel her to write the whole truth to 
Winifred. 

She might see it at Marseilles, for they were 
going to run right through to the Mediterranean 
by the special expresa, stopping a night tu rest 
themselves at the Hétel du Louvre in the Rue 
Cannebiétre. Edie would be sure to look at the 
Times, and if she saw the advertisement, to show 
it to Elsie. 

But even if she didn’t, ought he not himself to 
call her attention to it?) Was it right of him, 
having seen it, not to tell her of it? Should he 
not rather leave to Elsie herself the decision what 
course she thought best to take under these.epecial 
circumstances ? | 

He shrank from doing it. It grieved him to 
the quick to strain her poor broken heart any 
further. She had suffered so much: why rake 
it all ap again? And even as he thought all 
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these things, he knew each moment with pro- 
founder certainty than ever that he loved Elsie. 
There is nothing on earth to excite a man’s love 
for a beautiful woman like being compelled to 
take tender care for that woman’s happiness—- 
having a gentle solicitude for her most sacred 
feelings thrust upon one by circumstances as an 
absolute necessitv.—Still, Warren Relf was above 
all things honest and trustworthy. Not to send 
that advertisement straight to Elsie, even at the 
risk of hurting her own teclings, would constitute 
in some sort, he felt, a breach of confidence, a 
constructive falsehood, or at the very best a sup- 
pressto vert; and Warren Relf was too utterly aud 
transparently truthful to allow for a moment any 
paltering with essential verities. —He sighed a sizh 
of profound regret as he took his penknife with 
lingering hesitation from his waistcoat pocket. 
But he boldly cut out the advertisement from the 
Agony Column, none the less, thereby defacing 
the first page of the Times, and rendering himself 
liable to the censure of the committee for wanton 
injury to the club property; after the perpctra- 
tion of which heinous offence he valor eravely 
and soberly into the adjoining writing-room and 
sat duwn to indite a husty note intended for his 
sister at the Hétel du Loutre: 


My prar Enre—Just after you left, T canght 
sight of enclosed advertisement in the secund 
column of this morninw’s Times. Show it to 
Her. IT van’t bear to send it—I can’t bear to cause 
her any further trouble or embarrassment of 
any sort after all she has suffered ; and yet—-it 
would be wrong, I feel, to conceal it from her, 
If she takes my advice, she will not answer it. 
Better let things remain as they are. To write 
one line would be to upset all. For heaven's 
sake, don’t show Her this letter.---With love to 
you both and kind revards to Her, Your affec- 
tionate brother, W, WR. 


Wfe addressed the letter, ‘Miss Relf, J/dlel du 
Louvre, Marseilles, and went over with it to the 
box on the mantel-shelf, where Llugh Massinger’s 
letter was already lying. 

When Edie Relf received that letter ucxt 
evening at the hotel in the Rue Caunebicre, she 


looked at it once and glanced over at Elsie. She 
looked at it twice and glanced over at Elsie. She 


looked at it a third time—and then, with a 
woman’s sudden resolve, she did exactly what 
Warren himself had told her not to do-—she 
handed it across the table to Elsie. 

Hugh’s plot trembied indeed in the balance 
that moment; for if only Elsie wrote to Winifred, 
ignoring of course his last forged letter, then 
lying on the hall table at Whitestrand, all would 
have been up with him. His lie would have 
come home to him straight as a lie. The two 
letters would in all probability uct have coin 
cided. Winifred would have known him froin 
that day forth for just what he was—e liar—and 
a forger. | 

And yet if, by that sgt a and natural coin- 
cidence, Elsie had sent a letter from Marseilles 
merely assuring Winifred of her safety and 
answering the advertisement, it would have fallen 
in completely with Hugh’s plot, and rendered. 
Winifred’s assurance doubly certain. Elsie had 
sailed to Australia by way of Marseilles, then. 
In a novel, that coincidence would surely have. 


os 
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occurred, In real life, it might easily have done 
so, but as a matter of fact it didn’t; for Elsie 
read the letter slowly first, and then the adver- 
tisement. 

‘Poor fellow !? she said as she passed the letter 
back again to Edic. ‘It was very kind of him ; 
and he did quite right.—I think I shall take his 
advice, after all.—It’s terribly difficult to know 
what one oucht todo, But I don’t think I shall 


write to Winifred.’ 


Not for herself. 
if it was to save Winifred. 
sake, for poor dear Winifred’s. She couldn't 
deprive her of her new lover. 

Quyht she to let Winifred marry him? What 
trouble might not yet be in store for Winifred 7— 
No, no. Hugh would surely be kinder to her. 
He had sacrificel one Joving heart for her sake ; 
he was not likely now to break another. 

How little we all can judge for the best. It 
would have been better for Elsie and better for 
Winifred, if Elsie had done as Warren Relf did, 
and not as he said—~if she had written the truth, 
and the whole truth at once to Winifred, allowing 
her to be her own judge in the matter, But Elsie 
liad not the heart to crush Winifred’s dream ; und 
very naturally. No one can blame a woman for 
refusing te act with more than human devotion 
and foresight. 

Hugh Massinger had left the headquarters of 
Bohemia for twenty minutes at the exact moment 
when Warren Relf entered the Cheyne Row Club. 
He had gone to telegraph his respectful condo- 
lences to Winifred and Mrs Meysey at Invertanar | 
Castle, on their sad loss, with conventional polite- | 
ness) When he came back, he found, to his sur- | 
prise, the copy of the 7vimes still lying open on | 
the smoking-room table; but Winifred’s advertise- 
ment was cut clean out of the Agony Column 
with a sharp penknife. Tn a moment he said to 
himself, ida ‘Some enemy hath done this 
thing.”  1t must have been Relf! Nobody else _ 
in the club knew anything. Such espionage was | 
intolerable, unendurable, not to be permitted. - 
For three days he had been trembling and chafing | 
at the horrid fact that Relf knew all and might ; 
denounce and ruin him. That alone was bad 
enough, But that Relf should be plotting and : 
intriguing against him! That Relf should use | 
lis sinister knowledge for some evil end! That: 
Relf should go spying and eavesdropping and | 
tae about like a common detective! The | 
idea was fairly past endurance, Among gentle- | 
men such things were not to be permitted. Hugh | 
Massinger was prepared not to permit them. 

He passed a day and night of inexpressible | 
annoyance. This situation was getting too much | 
for him. He was fighting in the dark ; he didn’t : 
understand Warren Rell’s silence. If the fellow | 
meant to crush him, for what was he waiting? 
Hugh could not hold all the threads in his mind | 
together. He felt as thongh Warren Relf was! 
going to make, not only the Cheyne Row Club, | 
but all London altogether too hot for him. To 
have drowned Elsie, to be jilted by Winifred, and | 
to be bated after all by that creature Relf—this, - 
this was the hideous and ignominious future he | 
saw looming now visibly before him ! 

It was with a heavy heart that next evening | 


She could bear the exposure, 
But for Winifred’s 
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if so, what course would Relf adopt towards 
him? Yes, Relf was there, at a corner table, ya 
good luck would have it, with his back turned to 
him safely as he entered ; and that fellow Potte, 
the other mudbank artist—they hung their 
wretched daubs of flat Suffolk seaboard side by 
side fraternally on the walls of the Institute— 
was dining with him and concocting mischief, no 
doubt, for the house of Massinger. Hugh half 
determined to turn and flee: then all that was 
manly and genuine within him revolted at once 
against that last disgrace. He would not run 
from this creature Relf. He would not be turned 
out of his own club—he was a member of the 
Committee and a founder of the society. He 
would face it out and dine in spite of him. 

But not before the fellow’s very eves ; that was 
more thun in his present perturbed condition 
llugh Massinger could manage to stand. He 
skulked quietly round, unseen by Relf, into the 
ride alcove—a recess cut off by an arched doorway 
-~where he gave his order in a very iow voice to 
Martin, the obsequious waiter. Martin was sur- 
prised at so much reserve. Mr Massinger, he was 
generally the very freest and loudest-spoken gen- 
tlemnan in the whole houseful of ’em. He always 
tulked, he did, as if the club and the kitchen and 
the servants all belonged to him. 

From the alcove, by a special interposition of 
fate, ITugh could hear distinctly what Relf was 
saying. Strange—incredible—a singular stroke 


of luck: he had indeed caught the man in the 
‘very act and moment of conspiring.—They were 


Their conversation came to 
Unnatural excitement 
He 


talking of Elsie! 
him distinct, though low. 
had qguickened his senses to a strange degree. 
heard it all—every sound—every syllable. 

‘Then you promise, Frank, on your word of 
ionour as a gentleman, you'll never breathe a 
word of this or of any part of Miss Challoner’s 
affair to anybody anywhere ?’ 

‘My dear boy, I promise, that’s enough.—I see 
the uecessity as well as you do.—So you’ve 
actually got the letter, have you? 

‘I’ve got the letter. If you like, I’ll read it 
to you. It’s here in my pocket. I have to 
restore it by the time Mr Meysey returns to- 
morrow,’ 

Mr Meysey! Restore it! Then, for all his 
plotting, Relf didn’t know that Mr Meysey was 
dead, and that his funeral was fixed to take place 
at Whitestrand on Monday or Tuesday ! 

There was a short pause. What letter? he 
wondered. Then Relf began reading in a low 
tone: ‘My darling Winifred, I can hardly make 
up my mind to write you this letter; and yet I 
must: I can no longer avoid it.’ 

Great heavens, it was his own forged letter to 
Winifred! How on earth had it ever come into 
Relf’s possession ! 

Plot, plot—plot and counterplot! Dirty, under- 
hand, hole-and-corner spy-business! Relf had 
wheedled it out of the Meyseys somehow, to help 
him to track down and confront his enemy! Or 
else he had suborned one of the Whitestrand 
servants to steal or copy their Master’s corre- 


spondence ! 


He heard it through to the last word, ‘Ever 
your affectionate but heart-broken Exsrs.’ 







at eeven he dropped into the club dining-room.| What were they going to td next }—Nothing. {f 
‘Would Relf be there ? he wondered silently. And ; Potts just drew a long breath of surprise, and |] 


ip. 
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then whistled shortly and curiously. ‘The man’s 
a blackguard, to have broken the poor girl’s heart,’ 
he observed at last, ‘let alone this, He’s a 
blackguard, Relf.—I’m very sorry for her.—And 
what’s become of Miss Challoner now, if it isn’t 
indiscreet to ask the question ?’ 

‘Well, Potts, I’ve only taken any other man 
into my confidence at all in this matter, because 
you knew more than half already, and it was 
impossible, without telling you the other half, 
fully to make you feel the necessity for keeping 
the strictest silence about it. I’d rather not tell 
either you or anybody exactly where Miss Chal- 
loner’s gone now. But at the present moment, 
if you want to know the precise truth, I’ve no 
doubt she’s at Marseilles, on her way abroad to a 
farther destination which I prefer on her account 
not to mention. More than that it’s better not 
to say. But she wishes it kept a profound sccret, 
and she intends never to return to England.’ 

As Hugh Massinger heard those words, those 
reassuring words, a sudden sense of freedom and 
lightness burst instantly over him in a wild rush 
of reaction. Aha! aha! poor feeble enemy ! 
Way this all? Then Relf knew really nothing ! 
That mysterions ‘Yes’ of his was a fraud, a 
pretence, a mistake, a delusion! He was all 
wrong, all wrong and in error. Instead of know- 
ing that Elsie was dead—dead and buried in her 
nameless grave at Orfordness—he fancied she was 
still alive and in hiding! The man was a wind- 
bay. To think he should have been terrified — 
he, Hugh Massinger—by such a mere empty 
boastful eavesdropper !_Why, Relf, after all, was 
himself deceived by the forged letters lie had so 
cleverly palmed off upon them. The special 
information he pretended to possess was only 
the special information derived from Hugh Mas- 
singer’s own careful and admirable forgeries. He 
hugged himself in a perfect transport of delight. 
The load was lifted as if by magic from his breust. 
There was nothing on earth for him, after all, to 
be afraid of ! 

He saw it all at a glance now.—Relf was in 
league with the servants at the Meyscys’.. Some 
prying lady’s-maid or dishonest flunkey must 
lave gent him the first letter to Winifred, or at 
least a copy of it: nay, more; he or she must 
have intercepted the second one, which arrived 
while Winifred was on her way to Scotland—elsc 
how could Relf have heard this last newly fledged 
fiction about the journey abroad—the stoppage at 
Marseilles—the determination never to return to 
England ?—And how greedily and eagerly the man 
swallowed it all—his nasty second-hand servants’- 
hall information! Hugh positively despised 
him in his own mind for his ready credulity 
and his mean duplicity. How glibly he retailed 
the plausible story, with nods and hints and 
additions of his own: ‘At the present moment, 
I’ve no doubt she’s at Marseilles, on her way 
abroad to a farther destination which I prefer on 
her account not to mention.” What airs and 
graces and what comic importance the fellow put 
on, on the strength of his familiarity with this 
supposed mystery! Any other man with a 
straightforward mind would have said outright 
plainly, ‘to Australia ;’ but this pretentious jack- 
anapes with his stolen information must make up 
a little mystification all of his own, to give him- 
self importance in the eyes of his greedy gobe- 
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mouche of a companion. It was too grotesque! 
too utterly ridiculous! 
of whom fs had been so afraid! His own dupe ! 
the ready fool who swallowed at second-hand such 
idle tattle of the servants’ hall, and employed 
an understrapper or a pretty soubrette to open 
other people’s letters for his own information ! 
From that moment forth, Hugh might cordi- 
ally hate him, Hugh might freely despise him ; 
an he would never, never, never be afraid of 
1m. 

One only idea left some slight suspicion of 

uneasiness on his enlightened mind. tte hoped 
the lady’s-maid—that hypothetical lady’s-maid— 
had sent on the forged letter—after reading it— 
to Winifred. Not that poor Winifred would have 
time to think much about Elsie at present, in the 
midst of this sudden and unexpected bereave- 
ment: she would be too full of her own dead 
father, no doubt, to pay any great attention to her 
soverness’s misfortunes. But still, one doesn’t like 
one’s private letters to be so vulyarly tampered 
with, And the worst of it was, he could hardly 
jask her whether she had received the note or 
not. He could hardly yet at the bottom of this 
Jow conspiracy. It was his policy now to let 
sleeping dogs lie. The less said about Elsie the 
better. 

Yet in his heart he despised Warren Relf for 
his meanness. He might forge himself: nothing 
low or ungentlemanly or degrading in forgery. 
Dishonest, if you like; dishonest, not vulgar. 
But to open other people’s letters—pah !—the 
disgusting smallness and lowness and vulgarity of 
it! A sort of under-footinanish type of crimi- 
nality. Pecca fortiter, if you will, of course, but 
don’t be a cad and a disgrace to your breeding. 


OLD SHIPS. 


A rew months ago the Victory was in imminent 
danger; Nelson’s famous fighting ship showed 
symptoms of senile decay ; her time-tried tim- 
bers were no longer strong enough to exclude the 
water that ripples caressingly against her hoary 
frame. The old ship was launched in 1765, and 
has therefore withstood the flight of time, the 
attack of the enemy, and the fury of the elements 
for more than a century. The necessary repairs 
have been made, and this revered specimen of an 
extinet system of naval architecture is good for 


another hundred years, provided she remain in | 


her present position. The proud privilege of 
sazing upon the spot where Britannia’s hero 
breathed his last will be transmitted unimpaired 
to future generations of his admiring countrymen. 
The sight of such a ship tends to perpetuate the 


3 


lorious memory of the daring deeds of our fore-— 


fathers, which have assured to their posterity the 
stability of qur institutions and the supremacy of 


our flag. What a competition there would be in~ 


order to obtain a fragment of her frame if she 
were to be condemned ! 
become a treasured heirloom. 

The Sovereign of the Seas, the first British three- 
decker, was, as a quaint old writer has it, ‘ built 
to the great glory of the English nation, and not 








And this was the man _ 


The smallest chip would . 
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to be paralleled in the whole Christian world.’ 
Her keel was one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
long, or but one quarter the length of our fineat 
Atlantic steamships, She carried one hundred 
guns, and measured sixtecn hundred and thirty- 
peven tons burden. It was deemed a happy omen 
for the king that her tonnage unexpectedly proved 
te be exactly the same as the year of her launch. 
Her cost was borne by the ship-money, the most 
notorious of all the illegal inposts of Charles J. 
The exaction of this tax led to the deposition 
and cxecution of the king, so that the omen 
was a Jeft-handed one. The good ship saw much 
service againsh France and Holland, and was 
dlestroyed by fire, at a ripe old age, in 1696, at 
Chatham, where so many illustrious ships have 
met their fate. 

The President, Vuilt sixty years ago, lies 
moored head and stern in the south West India 
Docks, London. She is « drill-ship for the men 
of the Royal Naval Reserve ; aud her inhanging 
wouden walls, studded with gapiny portholes, look 
strangely out of place among the clipper-built 
iron and steel vessela of the present era.  Half- 
a-dozen imen-of-war that: were built at Bombay 
in the infancy of the present century, and several 
of equal antiquity Built in the home dockyards, 
are still afloat. Some of them possessed good 
sailing qualities, having regard to their bulk ; 
but the modern ironclad has driven them from off 
the seas, 

The Sesolute sconred the Arctic seas in search 
of Sir John Franklin, She was frozen fast in 
the middle of a wide waste of ice, and abandoned 
by her crew. The iee setting outwards from 
the frigid zone, bore her southward; and after 
au remarkable drift, she wus picked up by an 
American whaler, The United States government 
refitted and returned the derelict to Great Britain. 
She lay uncared for at her moorings in the 
Medway for several years, and was ultimately 
taken in dovk and pulled to pieces, A suite of 
furniture was fashioned from her oaken timbers 
and presented to the President of the Republie. 
Small pieces of her were smuggled ont of the 
dockyard, and many a wooden article is held dear 
at Chatham as a relic of the brave old diseovery- 
ship. 

The duel between the Shannon and the Chesa- 
weake (June 1, 1813) forms an interesting page in 
the history of the struggle between the United 
States and Creat Britain from 1812 to 1815. 
The Americans had crowded the (Chesapeake with 
inexperienced landsmen, and had made ready, it 
is said, a feast on ahore for the crew on their 
return Hushed with victory. The unexpected 
happened. as uaual: the American frigate became 
the prize of the ship of the mother-country. The 
Shannon also was broken up at Chatham, and 
parts of her hull were sold at a premium. 

Sir Francis Drake's tiny ship, the Golden Hind, 
at a still more remote period came to a similar 
end at Deptford. A chair made ont of her tim- 
bers is treasured by the university suthorities 
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at Oxford. In reference to this circumstance, 
Cowley has left the following felicitous epigram : 


Deake and his ship could not have wished from fate 
A happier station or more blest estate ; 

For lo! @ seat of endless rest is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven. 


Our country could better have borne the destruc- 

tion of a more costly vessel. The vandals might 

least have left us a well-constructed model of 
er. 

Would that Captain Cook’s Endeavour could be 
rehabilitated! The great cireumnavigator had 
mastered the mysteries of his profession as a sea- 
man in a collier brig. He chose the Endeavour, 
a ship of the collier class, to place a girdle about 
the round world, in preference to a frigate placed 
at his disposal. Several of his scientific instru- 
ments are preserved to this day; but the good 
ship, where is she ! 

The French sent out two ships, the Astrolabe 
and the Boussole, soon after the return of Cook’s 
successful expedition. They were lost with all 
hands among the rocky islets of the Pacific. The 
place at which they were wrecked was discovered, 
years afterwards, by an Enylish captain. The 
French were unable to recover the vessels, but 
erected a Column in Paris to the memory of the 
unfortunate crews, and decorated it with snch 
parts of the ships’ outfits as they were able to 
wrest from Neptune. 

The Vitorta made the first voyage round the 
world. Her commander was only recompensed ; 
and a terrestrial globe which bore the words 
‘Primus circumdedisti me’ was assizned to him 
as armorial bearings, The Viterta was drawn 
up on to the dry land and preserved for many 
years. She was probably not so well looked after 
as our Wietory, and no part of her has escaped 
destruction. 

Once a year the red banner of St Mark with 
its golden lion waved over the heads of the doge 
of Venice and the principal personages of the 
haughty republic who thronged the decks of the 
Bucentuur, a two-decked highly ornamented gon- 
dola. Attended by an immense cortege of gon- 
dolas, she would leave the port and her consorts 
far behind. The doge, clothed in golden robes, 
would elevate his hands heavenwards and cast a 
sapphire ring into the Adriatic, saying: ‘QO sea! 
we espouse thee as a symbol of veritable and 
tnmending sovereignty.’ Republic and ship have 
both passed away. A maat of the Bucentaur is 
preserved by the authorities at Venice, The gon- 
doliers have some small portions of her: these 
are bequeathed to their heirs, and serve to recall} 
from the dim distance the former importance of 
their fatherland and the days of its glory and 
liberty. 

Some remarkable worn-out war-vessels have 
been sold to private firms, and broken up in 
order to get out the valuable copper bolts with 
which they are fastened together. Huge figure- 
heads of the Queen and Goltath are affixed to the 
entrance of a ship-knacker’s yard adjacent to 
Vauxhall Bridge, London. They are curiosities. 
in their way and afford food for reflection. 

If the old warships could choose, they would 

bably prefer death to dishonour, There is & 
lower depth of degradation than to be dismantled 


and dismembered. Not long since we had. occa- 
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sien to visit officially the Norwegian ships Rota, 
Freta, and Galathea. ‘They had arrived with timber 
from American ports. Much to our surprise, we 
discovered that they were superannuated Danish 
men-of-war, built in 1822, 1824, and 1832 re- 
spectively. Sold out of the service, they had 
been bought by Norwegian merchants. Shorn of 
their high estate, there was, however, a massive- 
ness and a dignity about their hulls that con- 
trasted painfully with the poorness of their top- 
hamper and the scantiness of their crews. 

A veteran warship appeals with fervency to the 
patriotic emotions of the veriest tyro in things 
nautical. She is an inspiration to a sea-loving 
youth ; the picturesque embodiment of his day- 
dreams lies before him. The ships of Marryat, 
of Chamier, and of Armstrong: have assumed a 
substantial form, and he seems to hear vividly 
the shrill scream of the pipe and the tramp of 
the blue-jackets along the deck. Will the sullen, 
sombre ironeclads of to-day evoke similar enthu- 
siasm? = =The old order passeth away, and the 
writer of nautical novels will find it hard to break 
out into raptures over the plated Ieviathans, The 
engineer has it all his own way now. 

A halo of glory surrounds onr old warships ; 
but it is far otherwise with the vessels of the 
mercantile marine. The average life of a mer- 
chant-ship is from ten to fifteen years. Many 
survive but a few years; afew live to a painful 
old ave. No matter how favourable the auspices 
may be when the merchant vessel glides down 
the wavs, her hardships increase with old age, 
and her end is pitiable. ler carly days are 
passed under sunny skies. Laden with fragrant 
teas and shimmering silks from far Cathay, she 
scuds before the gale or climbs the hill of imped- 
ing waters. Age grows on her apace, and she is 
sold at last to the Norwegians, those buyers of 
unseaworthy British ships. Then she may be 
seen strugvling along with a cargo of timber, 
which alone she is fit to carry. 

The Betsy Caius brought over William of Orange 
to this country in 1688, and was cast away in 1827 
—one hundred and thirty-nine years later. This 
historical ship, that helped to change a dynasty, 
Was over one hundred and fifty years old when 
she ceased her combat with the winds and waves. 
The Prothers, a wooden brig, built at Maryport 
in 1786, is even now ploughing the waters of the 
North Sea. We noticed a good model of her in 
South Kensington Museum. She is one of those 
box-like craft that sailors say are built by the 
mile and cut off as they are wanted. The Robert, 
a wooden barquentine bnilt at Barnstaple just 
ten years after H.M.S. Victory, is in active service. 
The Truelore of London, an American-built barque 


of 1764, would appear to be the oldest trader in | 


this country, or indeed in the whole world. The 
Goodwill, built at Sunderland in 1785, the Eliza, 
built at Whitehaven in 1792, and the Cognac 
Packet, built at Bursledon in the same year, com- 
lete the tale of British ships remaining to us 
rom last century. The Norwegians possess three 
vessels that have been employed actively for one 
hundred years. We have made an exhaustive 
analysis, and find there are two hundred and 
ninety vessels afloat that were launched before 
the accession of Her Majesty to the throne. 

Some of the more modern merchant-ships 
become handmaidens to the steamships that are 
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fast taking their place in the carrying-trade. 
They have already supplanted them in the pas- 
senger traffic. Several famous vessels are an- 
chored abroad as coal-hulks. The Marlborough, one 
of the old-fashioned East Indiamen, formerly com- 
manded_ by ,Captain H. Toynbee, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, is moored at Gibraltar. How times 
have changed since she walked the waters like a 
thing of life, her white wings glistening in the 
sun! How many thousands of our troops she 
has borne in comfort and safety to our conquests 
in India. How many leagues of azure waters 
she has traversed in her voyages around the Cape 
of Storms! Her hands would man half-a-dozen 
equal-sized iron ships of the present day! Com- 
penvon has not been an unmixed good to the 
British seaman nor to the shipowner. The La 
Hoque lies anchored off Funchal, Madeira. She 
was originally one of Dunean Dunbar’s celebrated 
colonial passenger-ships. Her name is as familiar 
in Australia as a household word. When on 
board of her three years ago, we were informed 
by her eaptain that people would come from the 
interior tu look once again on the yood ship that 
brought them safely through the region of ice- 
bergs to the land of gold. How many well-to-do 
colonists have restlessly paced her deck without 
a penny m their gota What castles in the 
air were built on board of her by the emivrants 
whose children are the aristocracy of the rising 


ities! There are other ships of this kind 
stationed at Diego Garcia, Zanzibar, and clse- 
where, 


The competition between the tea-clippers of 
twenty years back awakened an intense excite- 
ment amony the mercantile public. The British 
vessels in the end ousted the American clippers 
from the tea-trade, of which they a the 
monopoly ; and other causes have conspired to 
destroy the supremacy of America as an ocean- 
carrier, Much money changed hands on the 
result of the ocean races. The John Bertram and 
the Nightingale, two of the famous American 
tea-clippers, were sold to the Norwegians. The 
former foundered in 1885 while bound to Eng- 
land with a eargo of petroleum from the Ame- 
rican wells. We visited these two old vessels in 
their adversity, and dwelt with sadness on the 
days when they raccd home against the London 
ship Chellenger from Shanghai. Stakes were laid 
to the extent of twenty thousand dollars, which 


were won by the backers of the British ship. 


The Thermopyle, one of the most famous of the 
clippers, looks as fresh ag ever. Her owners, 
George Thompson & Co, of Aberdeen, possess the 
finest. fleet. of ships that sail the seas; and the 
absence of loss of life in their extensive trade is 
phenomenal. This vessel sailed from London to 
Melbourne in sixty days; from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, to Shanghai, in twenty-eight days ; 
and from China to England in ninety-one days— 
an unprecedented voyage, truly. The Jerusalem, 
one of this firm’s old ships, has lately been sold to 
the Norwegians. What will become of the famous 
Thermopylae ¢ She is worthy of a better fate. 

Old ships serve as finger-posts along the path of 
progress, An interesting collection of models was 
exhibited by the Shipwrights’ Company in 1882. 


‘There was one of the Viking’s ship brought to — 


light in 1880, having been embedded during one 
thousand years on the Scandinavian shore; and, 
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another of the Sovereiqn of the Seas, previously 
referred to; and close Ly were others of the most 
advanced forms of steamship, The most super- 
ficial observer could not but be impressed with 
the rapid development of the art of the naval 
constracter, 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 
CHAVTER IL.--A MEETING ON THE SANDS. 


Brrore that mysterious advertisement was ¢x- 
plained, Midport society remnained in the tortures 
of ungratified curiusity for five long days, for 
Miss Varkle had been summoned to London by 
telegram ulinost immediately after its appcarance. 
During ler absence, nothing was heard to en- 
lighten her expectant friends; und when it 
becaine known that she was once more back at 
the cottage, that hamble dwelling sustained some- 
thing like a siege for the whole of the subse- 
quent day. 

The story Miss Barkle had to tell spread like 
wildfire, and received the usual variations from 
the yossips who passed the romantic tale from 
mouth to mouth, according to the ingenuity or 
veracity of the teller. We, however, ean go 
atraight to the fountain-head, and learn the actual 
facts, as Messrs Lambton and Warder told them 
to Miss Barkle. They had the honour of acting 
as executors to the lute Mr George Penbury, 
and as such, wished to inform her that their 
late client had bequeathed to her the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, provided she was wiinarried 
at the time of the testator’s decease. Miss Barkle, 
as previously directed by Mr Brawen, had entered 
the office of the executors with her proofs of 
identity in her hand; and the matter so far as 
she could advance it was settled. But there 
was another phase of it to be considered. Mr 
Penbury had left a widow, a lady he had married 
only three years before his death ; and Mrs Pen- 
bury had displayed so much resentment when 
the contents of her husband’s will were made 


known to her, that Messrs Lambton and Warder | 


felt it their duty to warn Miss Barkle that the 
bequest might form the subject of an action at 
law, They recommended her to let the business 
stand over for the present; the widow's feelings 
were most natural; but they had no doubt that 
a satisfactory settlument would be arrived at out 
of court if the legatee would bide her time. 

Miss Barkle sat mutely at the lawyer's table, 
whilst he harped upon the possibility of a law- 
auit and the hopes of an amicable arranvement 
to deaf ears. The name ef her benefactor had 
awakened a train of thought scarcely pleasant 
to her now. Yes, she had known George Pen- 
bury sixteen years before ; of her many admirers, 


he had been the most sincere and the least appre- - 


ciated, She had Jaughed at him when he laid 
his wealth at her feet, for the Miss Barkle of 
twenty-one was a giddy ambitious girl, whose 
head had been turned by flattery. He left her 
without another word after bia rejection, and 
they never met again. Long since she had totally 
forgotten him ; his marriage had never come to 
her eure: hie memory for her, however, had been 
more enduring, and she felt that his widow had 
_ BOMe reason on her side for the hostile attitude 
she was expected to assume, 
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So Miss Barkle left the lawyer's office and 
made her way back to Midport, where her neigh- 
bours eagerly awaited her return. Of course 
they did not hear all the details of the case, 
but the bare reality was sufficient to raise her 
to the pedestal of a heroine in the eyes of her 
fricnds, and these dispersed their several ways, 
enchanted at having in their midst the central 
figure of so charming a little romance. We 
are certain of sympathy when fortune is kind 
to us, and the old ladies of Midport insisted 
on extolling Miss Barkle as the constant maid 
who had remained faithful to a lover unworthy 
of her regard. His bequest was pointed to as 
testimony of his remorse, and desire to do scant 
and tardy justice toa deeply injured woman, who 
deserved much more than she was to receive. 

Mr Brawen was absent from Midport when 
she returned ; he had been called away by his 
sister during her stay in London, and was not 
expected back for some time. He had not even 
‘left an address behind him, so Miss Barkle had 
to curb her impatience to claim his aid in meeting 
any colle Mrs Penbury might take towards dis- 
puting the clause in her husband’s will. Although 
she was caver to do this, it is due to her to 
suy that she appreciated the view Mrs Penbury 
mInight be expected to take of the matter, and 
| purposed, if necessary, to muke her aware of 
, the extent of her acquaintance with her late 
‘husband, She had no wish to come in contact 
: with the widow herself; but Mr Brawen shotld 
inform her how long it was since she had known 
ithe dead man, and how completely she had lost 
isivht of him. It might not do much to pre- 
; dispose Mra Penbury in her favour; but it could 
jdo no harm to place that lady in_ possession of 
facta which she perhaps had no knowledge of, 
fto the exclusion of theories which she might 
otherwise form for herself, : 

The cottage was now a favourite afternoon 
resort of the friends who rallied round Miss 
Barkle on her access to fortune, They had of 
course learned that there was the possibility of 
Mrs Penbury objecting; but the general con- 
i'sensus of sere led by Captain Mulbane, 
; was favourable to the chance of the legacy being 
| paid without serious opposition. Messrs Lambton 
;and Warder were to write and inform her as 
,s0on as the widow made known to them the 
‘cours. she proposed to adopt; and until that 
decision arrived, Miss Barkle could not feel 
‘that the money was absolutely secure. If her 
friends did nothing else, they brought comfort 
to her anxious mind; it could not be very 
long before the business was settled one way 
for the other; and with Annie Carston living at 
‘the cottage and her numerous callers, she had 
‘ Jittle leisure to brood over it by herself. 

- It was a fine summer evening a few si 
after her return from London, when Miss Barkle, 
: finding herself alone, was tempted to take a 

solitary walk along the beach, Armed with a 
novel, she set out along the stretch of sand 
‘that led far from the pier with its crowds of 
children and idlers. 

Her thoughts, as they had often been since her 
late windfall, were occupied with Mr Brawen and 
. that gentleman’s ‘intentions.’ Would this money 
‘bring him any nearer her? She did him the 
| justice to say to herself that it would have no 
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influence one way or the vther; but still she 
could not altogether crush out a tiny lurking 
hope that it might further her wishes. She sat 
down and drew figures on the sand with her stick, 
whilst she surveyed the events of the past week 
in a dreamy way, as though they had happened to 
some one else, and had had no effect upon her 
prospects whatever. What a perfect evening it 
was: not a breath of wind, and not a cloud in 
the blue vault above. Her eyes wandered over 
the rippling sea to the distant fleet of fishing- 
boats, whose white sails flashed like wings in the 
setting sun. 

She rose to continue her walk, but finding a 
little pebble in her shoe, sat down again, and 
having shaken it out, remained with it in her 
hand, thinking of the time when she was a little 
girl paddling on the beach with bare feet. An 
only child, she had been indulged in every possible 
way, and she laughed as the escapades of her yirl- 
hood rose to her recollection. If she could but 
live her life over again and once more be a child. 
The seaside was different then! A clear shallow 
pool lay before her, and some mischievous sprite 
suggested that she mivht enjoy a delicious little 
paddle there now. Miss Barkle blushed at the 
very thought at first; but presently took a care- 
' ful Jovk all round. No one was in sight; and 
so, smiling at her own childishness, she laid aside 
shoes and stockings and stepped warily across the 
sand to the water's edge. How the old women 
would chatter if they heard of this.—But how ¢ 
Eh? Wasn’t that sound suspiciously like a man 
whistling ?—and no great distance from her, 
either ? 

She looked round and turned pale, for not a 
hundred yards away she discerned the portly form 
of Captain Mulbane, whose approach had been 
hitherto concealed by the rocks! Throwing an 
agonised glance in the direction of her shoes, she 
saw that the gentleman must pass close by the 
place where she had Iecft them. Instant action 
was her only hope, and she made a dash to 
recover her property before he came up In her 
blind haste she missed the spot, and then to her 
horror found she was too late. He had recoznised 
her, of course; but a kindly ledge of rock con- 
cealed her feet; and as the captain came round 
it to greet her she sank down on the sand over- 
whelmed with confusion, smiling faintly. Captain 
Mulbane, of all men! If he nee it, all Mid- 

ort would know it ; and poor Miss Barkle shrank 
rom the playful badinage she might expect from 
her friends) Anything would be preferable to 
discovery ; she would sit there all night, if she 
died of cramp, rather than take him into her 
confidence. e had detected nothing yet, for he 
sat down, and in his usual easy way prepared for 
a chat. The opportunity seemed to him favour- 
able for a little quiet love-mmaking. His admira- 
tion for the lady had been stimulated by her 
reported good fortune; so he made himself as 
comfortable as a fifteen-stone man can on a seat 
of hard sand, and gazing amorously at Miss 
Barkle, began operations with a heavy sigh. 
‘It’s a beautiful evening, Miss Barkle,’ he 
observed with some lack of originality. 

‘Very fine,’ replied the lady, who was relieved 
to find her companion’s eyes fixed upon her face. 
‘If he only does that, I may get rid of him 
without being found out,’ she thought. 
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A long pause. Miss Barkle was not going by 
conversation to encourage him, and the captain 
was racking his brains for something to say. He 
wanted to make a beginning, but how to do it he 
did not know. 

‘Ain’t you afraid of cold, sitting ont of an 
evening, Miss Barkle?’ How utterly unable he 
felt to soar above stupid commonplaces to-nivht, 
He couldn’t understand it, for he had plenty to 
say to her as a rule 

‘Ono. I’m very fond of spending an hour 
like this,’ she said.—Like this! Heaven forgive 
the little fib ! 

Another pause, whilst Miss Barkle cast stealthy 
looks around for those shoes, and thought in 
despair that the interview might last for hours. 
The captain was thinking hard, and an idea struck 
him suddenly ; he would begin with another love 
affair which all Midport was just noticing for the 
first time, and then work round to his own feel- 
ings from that. 

‘Brawen’s been paying your friend Annie 
Carston a good deal of attention lately,’ he said. 

‘That child !’ said Miss Barkle. ‘I don’t think 
Mr Brawen is the man to be attracted by her 
oretty face, though she is as good a girl as I 
snow.’ 

‘You don’t think there’s anything in it, then?’ 

‘Nothing serious, I imagine,’ she replied thought- 
fully, ‘Annie is with me at the cottage now, and 
I should have heard, had there really been any- 
thing between them,’ 

‘Then, if he means nothing, he’s got no busi- 
ness to hang about after her as he does,’ said the 
captain indignantly. ‘It isn’t fair to the girl,’ 

Miss Barkle forgot her unpleasant situation and 
pricked up her ears. ‘This was something new. 
it was odd she had never heard a whisper of it 
before. 

‘I don’t know that he does hang about after 
her, as you express it, Captain Mulbane,’ she 
suid, 

‘Then will you tell me what on carth takes 
him to your house three or four times a week, 
Miss Burkle?’ he asked vehemently. He really 
meant no disparagement te her herself, but that 
she might be the attraction never occurred to 
him. 

The lady longed to say, ‘Miss Barkle,’ but 
couldn’t well do that, so shook her head with a 
slight but knowing smile as she murmured ‘time 
would show.’ 

Captain Mulbane saw the smile, and a thrill of 

jealousy picreed his soul Were the Midport 
gossips wrong? (They were more often so than 
jnot.) Was it possible that that little lawyer 
' fellow was also a worshipper of the lady before 
‘him? That is not love which sees not in every 
‘fellow-man a possible rival. Our nautical friend 
was an observant individual, but he could not 
‘recall anything which would lend colour ito, the 
‘belief that Miss Barkle was John Brawen’s idol. 
i Still, she seemed to think she was. The captain 
| was nonplussed, and stared blankly before him, 
‘till the lady, fearful of discovery, hastened to 
| attract his attention. 

‘People might ask what oes you to my 
house, Captain Mulbane, she sai with unusual 
sweetness, Oh, if he would only go! She was. 
growing dreadfully stiff ! 

Her tone gave him new heart. Surely this was 
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the chance he wanted, and he turned over half-n- 
dozen ‘forms of declaration’ in his mind as he 
struggled into a more suitable position in which 
to make one. A small eleft rock apenas him 
from the object of his affections, and on this he 
rested his elbow whilst he feasted his yearn- 
ing eyes, and began with by a tenderness. 
‘Lina, he enid. The lady looked up quickly, 
and the captain's arm slipped into the cleft rock ; 
he ania down as he withdrew it, and his gaze 
remained rooted where it fell. Slowly and per- 
plexedly, he drew ont, something, and raising his 
eyes, met those of Miss Barkle, who sat petrified. 
There was an awful pause for a minute, and she 
hid her face in her hands, whispering almost in 
tears: § They ‘re mine.’ 

Saptain Mulbane was dumfonnded, and for a 
few seconds he sat gaping awkwardly. It was an 
embarrassing check for any one to receive when he | 
was on the very verge of an ardent avowal of 
love. He collected himself, and wisely decided | 
on instant flight. He was deeply disappointed at | 
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; 
had seen Miss Barkle run up the beach, but had 
not noticed how she had been amusing herself ; 
never suspected it till the look she gave when he 
used her Christian name startled him into making 
the slip which resulted in that unlucky find. No 
wonder she had been silent and constrained, no 
wonder he had found it difficult to talk to her. 
Why, from the moment he sat down she must 
have been praying silently for him to take him- 
self off; and he, not only had he kept her in 
suspense for a good half-hour—qnuite enough to 
discust her wit him—but, like a blundering 


Jackass, he must select that opportunity of all 


others to try and propose to her! 

‘Nice hash I've made of it,’ said the gallant 
officer to himself. ‘I’ve put my foot in it often 
before ; but if ever I executed a worse manmuvre 
than this, [’m—I’m acuttled, he concladed, cast- 
ing about for an expression strong enongh to suit 
his frame of mind. 

He rearhed his lodgings, and taking an arm- 
chair, began to consider the case in earnest over 


their tete-a-t'te being bronght to so abrupt and | a pipe, for he felt the necessity of ‘repairing. 


singular a close, bat could not help secing that 
his only policy now was to ent it short at once. 
STL say good-eveniny, if you will excuse me, 


Miss Barkle, he said ; ‘L’m in a hurry to go to | 


the club,’ 

He had not taken his eyes off those little shoes 
since he first discovered them, and hardly knew 
what he was saying to cover his retreat; but the 
lady gladly saw him turn away, and watched him 
out of sight with mingled feelings of relief and 
dismay. She prepared for her walk home in a 
very downcast frame of mind. Captain Mulbane’s 
Jove of repenting such tales was, she well knew, 
so great that even his regard for her might not 
suffice to keep him silent, and she wondered how 
long it oid be before the story came round te 
her, and what shape it would wear when it did 
come, He had been on the point of proposing to 
her, when his arm slipped and he made the dis- 
covery, Oddly enongh, that phase of the meeting 
had been almost forgotten until this moment, 
when she seized upon it joyfully as a point that 
justified her in) believing her garrulous friend 
would aay nothing about it. She made up her 
mnind to be particularly engaging in her manner 
to him, by way of insuring his continued silence, 
and then bent her thoughts on his remarks about 
Mr Brawen and Annie Carston. They had met 
frequently at ber house, it was true, and were on 


‘damages’? at once. It was a difficult point, and 
| the captain knitted his brows and smoked vigor- 
ronsly as he concentrated his mind upon it. He 
couldn't go up to the cottage and apologise for 
taking so innocent a share in the contretemps. He 
had Leen in no way to blame, and it wouldn’t help: 
' him to assume that he had. At the same time he 
! wished to avert the unpleasantness that might. 
Vattend their next meeting if it took place before 
j the freshness had worn off the incident. 
‘It’s just as unlucky a business as ever I had a 
' hand in,’ raminated the captain ; ‘now, particu- 
lJarly, when that money has just come to her and 
i the lawycr fellow is hanging about. Most unfor- 
tunate! However, she isn’t likely to tell any one 
but the little Carston girl, perhaps ; and William 
Mulbane won’t be such a fool as to mention it. 
either. No fear of it.’ 

So the captain came to a conclusion that would 
have cheered Miss DBarkle’s heart had she known 
of it. She had said nothing about her afternoon's 
adventure to Anme Carston, and that sprightly 

' young lady was at a loss to account for her friend’s 
dejection. She took her own troubles very philo- 
sophically, and her one anxiety now was to know 
| a John Brawen would return. A letter was 
awaiting her at home, but her step-mother had 
| refused to cive it up until Annie returned to the 
|! house. As the writer would be back before long, 


very good terms, but nothing more, so far as she | she preferred to go without it rather than pay 
could judge, Still, there might be something in! such a price. It would be easy to explain her 
it, though Captain Mulbane was such an old! silence, and she waited patiently for his reappear- 


gossip, She shrank from speaking to Annie on 
the subject, after the chat they had had on the ! 
evening the young lady came and begged the ; 
hospitality of the cottage ; she had told her con- | 
fidante then that she was sure Mr Brawen would 
declare himself before long, and now—hardly a | 
week afterwards—she hears that the gentleman 
has been observed to pay marked attention to the: 
confidante herself! She felt that she stood in: 
rather a false position towards her friend, and | 
entered her house harassed with jealous doubts. ; 
If she had been anxious for Mr Brawen’s return | 


ance. 

The morning that succeeded the little episode 
on the beach tound Miss Barkle in high spirits. 
Mr Brawen had written to beg for her assistance 


in finding a house suitable for his sister and bim- 


self; he was sorry to trouble her at a time when 
she had doubtless much to do herself, but he had 
not even looked into his sister’s affairs yet, and 
hoped he might count upon her kindness. Miss 
Barkle was enchanted with this mark of confi- 
dence, which she thought capable of bearing a 
double signification, and showed the letter to 


before, she was doubly anxious now ; his presence | Annie with a complacent smile. 


and nothing else could put matters right. - 


*“You must come and help me,’ she said; ‘I 


Captain Mulbane meantime was on his way to! couldn't undertake the responsibility alone.’ 


his own lodgings, bewildered. and piqued. “He | 


Annie wae quite willing to assist, and the two 


#- 
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started on their house-hunating expedition with 

thoughts curiously similar. 

‘It’s his nice way of consulting me abont the 
house,’ mused Miss Barkle. ‘I suppose we should 
have to live in Midport, since John has his busi- 
ness here; but I’d rather settle near town if I 
could choose.’ 

‘It’s jolly to have a voice im taking a house one 
has an interest in,’ thought Annie Carston. ‘I 
hope the sister won’t be with us always, though ; 
and I wish we could live anywhere but in Mid- 
port.’ 

They were careful, however, to conceal their 
ideas from each other ; but when the actual busi- 
ness was in hand, and they were Jooking through 
the furnished villa they selected to go over first, 
the elder lady was within an ace of betraying 
herself a dozen times. 

‘That little room will just suit you, Annie, 
when you come—I mean if you go—that is, if 
Mr Brawen’s sister asks you to visit her.’ Miss 
Barkle had nearly tripped into saying, ‘when you 
come to stay with us,’ and wisely resolved to try 
and regard the matter for the present as one in 
which she had no personal concern ; but constant 
watchfulness was essential to succeed in this. 

They satisfied themselves at length, and arrange- 
ments were made for ‘Lansdale House’ to be 
cleaned and got ready for the occupants. <A tele- 
gram to Mr Brawen to announce what had been 
done was crossed by another from that gentleman 
suying that he had left his sister’s concerns in the 
hands of her own solicitors and would be down 
with her on the following day. 

‘It’s lucky we didn’t lose an hour, Annie,’ said 
Miss Barkle that evening ; ‘it will take us all our 
time to get the place presentable before they come 
to-morrow.’ 

They arranged to meet the travellers at the 
house to show them anything that mivht be 
necessary. They should then leave Mr Brawen 
alone with his sister, who would not care about 
secing strangers yet. 

Their labours were scarcely over the next morn- 
ing, when John Brawen and his sister arrived, 
and were receivect at the door by the two lacies, 

‘Mise Barkle has kindly put the house in 
order, said he to the widow, who entered beside 
him.—‘ Let me introduce my sister to you, Miss 
Barkle—Mrs Penbury.’ 


MUNGO. 
My friends often ask me how it is that I can show 
so much attachment towards Mungo, a hideous 
little dog who is my companion in my walks, 
and trots at my heels just as if there was nobody 
and nothing elae he cared for in the world. From 
an xsthetic point of view, I confess Mungo is a 
complete failure ; and from the same standpoint 
I might be regarded as oa person of deplorably. 
bad taste. Picture to yourself all possible points 
of beauty in a dog, imagine exactly the opposite 
in every particular, and there you have Mungo. 
His hairless body, with its hideous patches in 
_ various eolours, and his ill-ehaped limbs, make 
| him look like one of those creatures that the 
victims of delirium tremens see in their dreams. 
But my attachment towards Mungo is too deeply 


MUNGO. 





rooted to be disturbed by his unattractive appear- 
ance. It is to him that I once owed my life, 
und so long as he lives I will look after him. 
This is how it happened. 

Towards the close of my term of service in 
India, Mango—a native mongrel of some sort 
or other—used to prowl about the barracks pick- 
ing up bits here and there, although kicked and 
cuffed alike by officers and men. As, however, 
he seemed to be half-starved, I used to throw 
him some bones and scraps of food, so that 
after a time he began to get into quite a 
plump condition. For these little attentions 
he showed his gratitude by attaching himself 
to me and following me about as a well-bred 
English dog would do. At that time we used 
to go out once a month or so, on shooting expe- 
ditions into the jungle, and it was on one of 
these occasions that the event occurred which has 
made so indelible an impression on my memory. 
{ was not in very cheerful spirits, for an incident 
of the precious night had somewhat troubled 
me, The sergeant’s wife, one of the smartest 
little women in camp, had been left alone with 
her little boy, ten years old, her husband having 
been unexpectedly called away on duty. Soon 
after dusk they were horrified to see the head 
of a monstrous tiger come through a hole in 
the veranda, the eyes being tixed on them. 
Almost beside themselves with terror, they scarcely 
knew what todo; but a thought suddenly struck 
the mother. Picking up a tray, she placed it 
against the hole, thus compelling the monster 
to withdraw his head. But the tray had to be 
held there, in case the tiver should return ; and 
mother and son relieved one another in standing 
there throughout the whole night, afraid to open. 
the deor to give an alarm, lest the tiger should 
be prowling about in search of another entrance 
to the room, 

My thoughts were so fixed on this incident 
as we walked along through the jungle that I 
failed to keep up with the other members of 
the party, who had got on some distance ahead ; 
when suddenly I heard a rustle in the underwood, 
and almost at the same moment an enormous 
tiger presented himself and prepared to spriny 
upon ine. | had never seen a more magnificent 
beast, and I could not help admiring him, not- 


withstanding the danger of my ome But 
there was no time to be lost. immediately 


presented my rifle and fired, As ill-luck would 
have it, neither shot struck ; and in another second 
the tiger was on me and had thrown me down, 
his claws buried in my left shoulder. I had no 
particular sensation of fear, and I remember think- 
ing quite calmly as I lay on the ground, the 
tiger’s hot breath coming against my face, ‘It’s 
all up with me now.’ But at that moment my 
faithful little Mungo came to the rescue: he 
bit the tiger’s tail so severely, that the beast 
immediately released his hold and turned round 
to seize its new adversary. But Mungo, as shar 

and wary as he was plucky, was off in the tall 
grass in an instant. The tiger followed ; but the 
dog had the advantage over him, as it could 
run through the grass and under the brashwood 
at a pace which the other could not keep up with. 
In fact it was almost comical to see how the great 
creature bounded about in its useless chase after 
the doz, But I knew that the tiger, disappointed 


ns 
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of seizing Mungo, would soon be back again to 


attack his master; so 1 reloaded iny gun and 
stood awaiting hig return. In a short time he 
was before me once more; and again I levelled 
my gun as well as 1 could, considering the pain 
in my left shoulder. The first shot missed ; but 
the second struck the tiger in the shoulder, 
a ae him, and made him roll about in agony. 
Reloading as rapidly as possible, I went nearer 
to him, nimed very deliberately, and this time 
ave him his quietus. Scarcely had I done so 
efore Mungo came bounding up to ie, looking 
into my face, and whining as if with joy at 
secing me safe. How I patted and fondled him, 
and how utterly unconscious I was then of his 
extreme ugliness, can easily be imagined. 

IT examined the tiger’s tail, saw the marks left 
on it by Mungo’s severe bite, and then returned 
to camp to get the assistance of sume of my 
comrades in removing the animal's skin aa a 
trophy of my adventure, and as a practical proof 
that I was entitled to the reward which was 
allowed us for every tiger we killed. 


ECONOMICS OF RAILWAYS. 
RaILWways are so familiar in present-day thoughts 
and habita, that few of us perhaps realise what an 
immense economic furce they have become, not 
only in our own country but also in the world at 
large ; and yet only sixty odd years have elapsed 
since that now historic incident, the construction 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
Act of Parliament authorising it was passed in 
1821, and the line was opened in 1825, But the 
Stockton and Darlington was not the first railway, 
nor does its first Act make any mention of steam- 
engines ; and in 1823 it had to apply for another 
Act for power to use locomotives. 1t was in this 
year that the first Act of Parliament was passed 
authorising the conveyance of passengers on a 
public railway by means of locomotive engines. 
But really the first Railway Bill was passed 
twenty-two years previously, namely, in 1801, for 
the construction of a line from Wandsworth to 
Croydon, In 1803 another line was authorised 
from Croydon to Reigate; and in 1804 another 
from Swansea to Oystermouth. These were the 
pioneer linea; and there were several others 
sanctioned by Parliament before the Stockton 
and Darlington scheme was submitted in its first 
form. But although there was no mention of 
steam-power in these schemes, the locomotive had 

rior existence, for Symington’s locomotive was 

drawing barges along the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in 1785, although Trevethick’s engine—tried first 
in 1804—was three years luter than the first 
public railway. Of course everybody knows that 
i} was the success of Stephenson’s locomotive 
which lel to its adoption on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, and of what resulted from 
that bold experiment ; but everybody does not 
know the other little facts given above. 

We do not propose to tell again the oft-told tale 
of the Stockton and Darlington and Chatmoss 
railways ; but we propose to give some interesting 

hat we mentioned at 
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developed in railways. For many of the facta 
and most of the figures we are indebted to Mr J, 
S. Jeans, whose work on Railway Problems is a 
marvel of industrious labour and of intelligent 
application. 

n the time when stage-coaches ran between 
London and Edinburgh, many days were taken 
to complete the journey. At the beginning of 
the century it cust thirteen pounds per ton to 
convey goods by wagon from Leeds to London ; 
and two pounds per ton from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. Even in 1825 it was complained in 
Parliament that cotton, which came three thou- 
sand miles across the Atlantic in twenty days, 
required six weeks to traverse the thirty odd miles 
between the Liverpool docks and the Manchester 
milla. 

Within about a dozen years after this time, 
there were nearly five hundred miles of railway 
in England and Wales, and about fifty miles in 
Scotland, open for public traffic. And what is 
there now? The total length of railways in the 
United Kingdom is now, with sidings, estimated 
at close upon twenty-five thousand mules, and the 
capital invested in them at over eight hundred 
and twenty millions sterling. 

Let us see for a mument what this means as 
regards labour-power. Our railways carry in 
round numbers one hundred and seventy millions 
of tons of ‘minerals’ annually. Supposing the 
average distance carried be twenty miles, this 
means that they carry four thousand millions of 
tons of minerals one mile every year. The same 
method applied to American railways will show 
that in the United States between forty-five and 
fifty thousand millions of tons of trafhe are anuu- 
ally moved one mile. 

The total volume of actual goods carried to 
all distances on the railways of Europe and the 
United States is over a thousand millions of 
tons perannum. This gives an average of about 
three tons per inhabitant. But in the United 
Kingdom the average of actual traffic carried is 
7% tons per inhabitant; and in the United 
States it is 7°76. Were the same average attained 
throughout Europe, the total annual tratlic would 
be two thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
millions of tons, It will help us to understand 
the significance of these figures if we remember 
Dr Lardner estimates that a horse of average 
strength, working for eight or ten hours a day, 
cannot transport on his back more than two 
hundredweight, and can only carry this at the 
rate of twenty-five miles a day over an average 
level country. 

And now about passengers. In 1885 the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom carried six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven and a quarter millions of 
persons, which, in round terms, is about equal 
to every inhabitant making twenty Journeys in 
the year. No other country in the world ap- 

roaches such an average; the corresponding 
igure in the case of Belgium, which is the next 
highest, being only about eleven journeys per 


‘inhabitant; while the United States average is 


six ; that of Germany and France about five and 
a quarter; and that of Austria, Spain, and Italy 
between one and two. Of course, many per- 
sons in all these countries do not travel at all 
by railway from one year’s end to the other, 
and the sum of population includes both women. 
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and children. But there are no means of getting 
at the actual number of journeys performed by 
each traveller; that is to say, that although we 
know that six hundred and ninety-seven and a 
uarter ntillions of ‘ pee ’ were booked by 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1883, 
we cannot possibly tell how many times a single 
individual is represented in the total. There 
were six hundred and ninety-seven and a quarter 
millions of journeys made; but by how many 
separate persons is not recorded, so we can only 
fall back on ‘averages.’ But if we extend the 
average of the passenger traffic of the United 
Kingdom to the continent of Europe, we shall 
see that, instead of seven hundred millions of 
travellers, the continental railways would have 
five thousand four hundred and fifty-six millions 
of travellers per annum! And who shall say 
that such a result will never be reached, when 
we look back on the rapid development in our 
country # 

One may get some idea of what railways 
mean in the saving of time and money to pas- 
sengers, by taking the case of London. It is 
estimated that about half a million persons, or 
about one-tenth of the population of the entire 
area of the metropolis, require to travel to and 
from their business every day all the year round. 
If we remember the distances, it is not too much 
to assume that the railway will economise for 
each at least two hours in the week—or, say, 
five days per annum cach. This over half a 
million of people means two and a half millions 
of days—or an economy of eight thousand three 
hundred years of three hundred working-days 
each! Suppose the average earnings of these 
half-million of people to be one hundred pounds 
per annum each—not too high an average when 
we remember the number of millionaires included 
in the total—we shall see a total money-saving 
—in the sense of time being money—of equal to 
eight hundred and thirty thousand pounds per 
annum. And this in London alone! 

We have said that the capital invested in 
British railways is over eight hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. A good deal of that 
has been misspent money—that is to say, money 
spent in parliamentary contests, extortionate ‘com- 
pensations,’ hush-money to overcome threatened 
opposition, and the like. In Germany, the rail- 
way capital-cost is stated to be four hundred and 
sixty-five millions; in France, four hundred and 
sixty-two millions ; in Austria, two hundred and 
sixty-four millions ; in Russia, two hundred and 
eighty-five millions; in Spain, ninety-one mil- 
lions ; and in Belgium, forty-three millions; but 
in most if not all of these countries some of 
the railways have been constructed by the State, 
whereas in Britain every inch has been con- 
structed by private enterprise. The United 
States, however, have a still more stupendous 
investment, for the capital embarked in the rail- 
ways of that country in 1884 was one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-nine and a quarter 
millions sterling, and it has grown considerably 
since. But in the United States also, a con- 
siderable part of the railway system was con- 
structed at State cost. 

The railways in the United Kingdom con- 
structed up to the end of 1884 cost an average 
of £42,486 per mile. Our railways are the 
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dearest in the world; for the average cost in 
France was only £27,704; in Belgium, £36,508 ; 
in Germany, £21,236; in Russia, £20,000; in 
Scandinavia, £10,000; and in the United States, 
£11,000 sterling per mile. The large cost in 
England seems due to these among other causes : 
the greater cost of the land—generally bought 
at fancy prices—the greater strength of the per- 
manent way, the larger proportion of doable: 
line, and the heavy expenses of parliamentary 
and other contests, already alluded to. 

The total amount of land acquired and possessed 
by our Railway Companies was stated in 1868 to 
be over two hundred and fifty square miles, which 
is equal to over twelve acres per lineal mile of 
railway, and to an average width of one hundred 
and two feet over the whole. If the purchases 
since have been in the same proportion, the rail- 
ways must now own about two hundred and 
thirty-five thousand acres, or one-three-hundred- 
and-twenty-third (a4sd) part of the entire area of 
the United Kingdom. Mr Jeans places the capital 
outlay by the railways for land at an average of 
four thousand pounds per mile of railway, which 
would mean that seventy-six millions sterling of 
the capital has been expended on land-purchases, 
Curiously enough, this would give an average cost 
of three hundred and twenty-three (323) pounds 
per acre. 

The following table shows the actual total of 
railways open in the several countries in 1883, 
which is the latest year in which we can find 
returns from all the countries : 


Cuuutries. Railways Open. 
IGOTIN ONY icvcagiewiscienadscsnse adic 22,423 miles. 
Belgium. . 2,700 
VPANCOe cieiessetg: teas 18,725 
Switzerland.......... wee 1,795 
Pbh ys ctcazd hasvseeeds vee OTL 
ANGE Acc iiacsteaaiet-~ «xa 12,546 
Holland... eee 1,406 
Denmark........0066.000 cee 1,005 
NOIWAYe...ccecceeeee ees 970 
WUHB Bice heies:. "Sewer 14,478 
United States...... ....120,549 
United Kingdom... 18,681 


With regard to these figures, it is to be noted 
that the number of ‘miles open’ for traffic does 
not mean the total mileage of railway tracks ; 
for there are sidings and so forth which do not 
count in the traffic returns. Thus, the United 
States had actually 149,181 miles of rails, although 
only 120,549 miles were open for traffic ; and the 
fizure for the United Kingdom including sidings 
is now close upon twenty-five thousand miles. 

As regards colonial railways, the totals in 1884 
were as under : 


Countries. Railways Open. 

Ti Aiscec cs siba vice laweaiek ues tavanteks 10,447 miles. 
NAVI OAL Doi ic hded oth beaaienad weaexense 9,575 
Cape Colony ...........cceceececeeeee 1,344 ou 
WACCOPI AL «55003 05 aeeldclsesnstaaaseaeee aD 
New South Wales.. ...........000. 1,618 " 
New Zealand... ..........:ccseeeeee 1,396 on 
Queensland.............eecee eeeeeeee 1,207 " 
South Australia... .......cscseceeees 1,036 

Total :.csccass detasyese 28,185 miles. 


This gives an average of one mile of railway to 
every two hundred and sixty-nine square miles 
of area, and every seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-nine inhabitants. But in the United 
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States there is one mile of railway to every | fuel, &. In our country, our textile and mining 


twenty-five square miles, and every two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one inhabitants ; and 
in the United Kingdom, one mile of railway to 
every six miles of area, and every two thousand 
inhabitanta. What ream for possibilities there ix 
for railway expansion in the colonies, these figures 
can help us to guess. 

The economics of railways cannot be considered 
without rome examination of them as forms of 
invested capital— vehicles, so to speak, of imdus- 
trial production, for a railway is in one sense as 
much an instrument of production as is a factory. 
Many Railway Companies ure indeed manufac- 
turers in a large and literal sense, making loco- 
motives, wagont, &c. for their own use; while 
each of them is a large employer of labour, and 
all of them form a system which is indispens- 
able to the industrial existence of the country at 
large. 

The most noticeable thing about British rail- 
ways, as a form of invested capital, is that since 
1854 there have only been three years when the 
average dividend fell below four per cent. and 
only three years in which it exceeded four and 
a half per cent. From this, then, it would appear 
that the normal average return over a period of 
years ranges between four and four and a half per 
cent.; but while the average remains so stable, 
there are, of course, considerable and frequent 
fluctuations in the fortunes of the individual fines 
"Then, as regards the component parts of the 
United Kingdom—the system of England and 
Wales pays an average of 4-27 per cent.; that of 
Scotland, one of 3-6 per cent.; and that of Ireland, 
one of 35 per cent.--taking the returns of 1884 
as bases, The average would be higher in each 
cass but for the fact that there are a number of 
lines sv loaded with ‘wuaranteed? and ‘preferential’ 
capital, that the ordinary share-capitals have not 
received any dividend at all for years. In 1884 
there was a total of about two hundred and 
ninety-nine millions sterling of such capital which 
has received no dividend sinee 1870. As a set-off 
to this, we find that the five largest railways in 
the country—the Midland, the London and North- 
Western, the Great: Northern, the North-Eastern, 
and the Great Western—representing together 
about three hundred and shirty-cigtit nullions 
aterling—paid in 1884 an average of over six per 
cent, on the ordinary share-capital, 

In the United States, the one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-nine and a quarter millions 
sterling invested In railways yielded an average 
dividend of 5:4 per cent.; but yet more than 
eighteen per cent. of the whole paid either 
nothing at all or less than one per cent 

Few persons are aware of the enormous mass 
of labour employed, as well as saved, by rail- 
ways. In the United Kingdom, aceording to a 
return obtained by Mr Broadhurst in the House 
of Commons, there were in 1884 no fewer than 
367,793 persons directly employed on and in con- 
nection with the railways. In the United States, 
the railway employees numbered 630,000; and 
on the Continent, 1,076,649. This gives a total 
of over two millions of individuals whose labour 
is directly employed in railway enterprise ; but 
this total does not by any means represent all 
, who are indirectly employed, in the manufacture 

pol raila, locomotives, sleepers, stores, in furnishing 


industries employ directly more persons than do 
our railways; but in the United States there is 
no single industry, except agriculture, which 
absorbs so much Jabour as do their railways. 

Now, how do the earnings of cur railways com- 
pare with the profits from other capital invest- 
mente forniing the wealth of the country? In 
1884 the net profits of railways were, say, thirty- 
three and a quarter millions sterling; the rents 
of house-property, one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions ; the rents of landed property, sixty-five 
and a half millions; the returns from mines, 
seven millions ; from iron-works, three millions ; 
from gas-works, four millions ; and from quarries, 
nine millions, All of these sources of income 
fluctuate very much more, over a term of years, 
than do railways, and are, therefore, not so 
attractive for steady investment. But taking the 
figures as they are, we see that railways represent 
one of the most important capital-stocks in the 
country, We may look at it in another way. If 
all the agricultural land in the United Kingdom 
were capitalised on an average of twenty shillings 
per acre and twenty years’ purchase, the capital 
value of the land would now be one thousand 
millions sterling. Our railways, as we have 
seen, represent a capital value of eight hundred 
and twenty millions sterling, or only one hun- 
dred and cizhty millions less than our agricultural 
land. 

Thus, we see that King Railway is prowing to 
be the most powerful economic force in the world, 
with reference to both labour and capital. 

We may sce, and be thankful for it, that 
railways have really been the factor which has 
cheapened the cost of living to our struggling 
millions; has opened up the great New World 
in the West, and enabled it both to produce 
and to find markets for its produce ; has placed 
alike the Russian peasant and the Indian ryot 
in touch with the Western world; has welded 
the nations together as with an iron hand. One 
may go further, and say that King Railway has 
done more than either the Peace Society or the 
ingenuity of inventors of destructive weapons in 
preventing and shortening wars. The nations 
still quarrel and still fight; but campaigns are 
now short, if sharp, and the more railways are 
extended, the shorter and less frequent must they 
becotne. 


AT A VILLAGE OFF THE MAIN ROAD 
IN PERSIA. 


WE had started at midnight. It is raining cats 
and dogs. We are tty well wrapped up, my 
wife and I; but the continuous downpour is 
beginning to penetrate, and I get sugvestive 
hints as to the luxury of a good erv. We are 
arching ; that is to say, day after day we are 
riding stages of twenty to thirty miles. Without 
any break, our journey will last twelve days. 
Our twenty mules, carrying our luggage, road- 
kit, and servants, are some ten miles behind, for 
with our head-man we have pushed on in hope 
of shelter. The rain comes down in sheets, My 
heavy ulster, soaked with moisture but still water- 
proof, seems to be a ton-weight upon my tired 
shoulders ; a tiny stream of icy water is trickling 
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into my right boot. I have taken off my gloves 
some time ago—they were as wet sponges. My 
wife is in a similar plight. She is wearing a 
Mexican blanket—with a hole in it, through 
which she has thrust her head—over her habit. 
Her mare has cast a shoe, and has consequently 
gone lame. My tobacco has given out. Our 
plight is sufficiently miserable. At our side, 
alternately thrashing his wretched muletecr’s 
pony and cursing his luck, rides our treasure, 
our factotum, Malek Mahommed, my servant of 
twelve years, the man whose talents as a cook 
and intriguer make life in Persia bearable, and 
even pleasant, The load on which he is perched 
gives out a metallic clank. ‘From his pack- 
saddle on one side hangs a smouldering firepot ; 





on the other, a huge leathern water-bottle. Te 
is smoking his dalvan, or hubble-bubble. My 


man is quite dry, for he has on a yapunja, or 
shaggy woollen coat. It is black in colour, and 
exactly like a very shaggy bearskin in appear- 
ance. 


All at once out goes the hand of Malek 
Mahommed, ‘There it is, sahib. I see the 
sinoke.’ 


Sure enough, just then something looms up out 
of the mist and rain. There is no doubt, for we 
hear the welcome barking of the village dogs. 
My man gives a yell and rides on. When we 
arrive, we find hint pouuding on the apparently 
inhospitable gates of a walled village two hundred 
tale square. ‘ Dogs, sons of burnt fathers, open ! 

ay your, &c—-Not a sound save the violent 
barking. Is it uninhabited?) No; the telltale 
smoke answers this question. ‘ Asses, fools! 1] 
tell you it is a sahib!’ yells Malek Mahommed as 
he rattles at the wooden gates. 

I now join hint in shouting, and assure the 
reluctant inhabitants that all is right. In the 
meanwhile our horses are literally knee-deep in 
mud, and down comes the rain. <At lenyth a 
shrill voice demands what we want. 

‘Want!’ shrieks Malek Mahommed—‘ want ! 
daughter of the nether regions. Shelter, of 
course !? 

The gates are flung open; and an aged crone 
of repulsive aspect, Teaning on an iron-headed 
stick, appears ; a crowd of lean and barking curs 
rush upon us ; a few cuts from my hunting-whip 
make them slink back. Slowly we blunder into 
the gateway through the black and_ slippery 
mud. Within the village walls there is no sign 
vf life save the smoke and the loud bleating of 
lambs. 

There are some twenty hovels of a beehive 
shape, some sheds; a few of the rough imple- 
ments of Persian agriculture are strewn about. 
The hag precedes us. 

‘This way, my darling—this way, lord of my 
soul.’ 

Why all this sweetness? Whence this welcome? 
Does not the old woman’s hand clasp a bright 
keran (tenpence), and is she not aware that we are 
Europeans? <A Persian bigwig enters a village 
or house by force—by force he lives at free 
quarters on the inhabitanta. If the place suits 
him, he will not leave until compelled, or bribed, 
to do so. The European of course pays for what 
he has, gives a small present in leaving, and is 
ever a welcome guest. 

At the door of one of the beehives I descend ; 
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a woman takes our horses, when I have helped 
down my wife. We enter the beehive by a door 
four feet high. The place is full of smoke, acrid 
smoke. We get out of our dripping wraps; a 
smiling and unveiled village woman takes them. 
We hurriedly lie down on the carpet, for only 
the upper part of the beehive is full of smoke. 
Now we escape it. Our bovts are removed by 
giggling women. Our cook has taken possession 
of an adjoining beehive. As we sprawl on the 
carpet, we take stock of the place. We lean on 
the rolls of bedding of our village host ; it is poor, 
but scrupulously clean. The lower part of the 
walls is whitened; the upper part, jet black 
from the smoke, which antes its exit from a 
round hole in the apex of the hive. This curious 
room is some twenty feet in diameter, and is 
lighted by the chimney-hole and the door. 
Another dogs communicates with another hive- 
like room at the side. Furniture there is none. 
A few timeworn leathern trunks contain our 
host’s worldly wealth; a few yprimy jars his 
treasure, his opium harvest. Some cotton pods 
lie in one heap, some barley in another. He 
trusts us eau. or rather his wife does, for all 
the able-bodied men are at work in the fields in 
the rain. 

Malek Mahommed enters smiling, and divested 
of his wraps. <A. ferocious-looking fellow truly. 
A broad kummar, or straight sword, hangs from 
his side; a single-barrelled pistol and a straight 
knife are in his virdle, into which is also thrust 
a riding-whip with many tails and a short handle. 
His boots—carefully wiped—and lis gay scarf 
add to his tremendous appearance. Tis nose is 
red from exposure ; his cyes run from standing 
over the smoky fire. Lut he smiles as he hands 
us the steaming tea he has just prepared, and then 
hurries off to bring my private hubble-bubble. 
We swallow our tea I smoke my pipe, and as 
I do so, Thear the shouts of our servants and the 
wmuleteers, who are just arriving. We drop off to 
sleep: it is ten o’clock in the morning. 

We awake, and lazily stretch ourselves. It is 
now one What a change! The sunlight is 
streaming in at the open door. It is hot, terribly 
hot. The rain is over. We Ringerly make our 
way over the stepping-stones through the black 
mud. In front of and outside the village is a 
piece of turf; here are some thirty women and 
virls gossiping, From a pen in the centre of the 
grass comes the bleating of lambs; there the little 
things lie and cry in a party-coloured mass of 
blacks white, brown, and gray. Malek Mahommed 
is-selecting a victim for our dinner: he finds at 
length the fattest of the flock; he pays two 
shillings to the owner, after some haggling. Both 

arties are evidently pleased, for both grin 
1appily. And we are now surrounded by the 
women, all unveiled, for the villager only veils 
in the towns. Such questions, such laughter, 
such compliments. Tongues go twenty-four to 
the dozen. We inform the village beauty that 
she has eyes like a gazelle ; she discrectly retires, 
smiling, but lowering her veil. Some little 
joking takes place. My wife distributes a few 
needles. We are all like old friends. But the 
bleating from the pen becomes more urgent ; 
responsive baas are heard approaching. Shouts 
and barking proclaim the arrival of the ne 
flock and shepherds. The ewes rush violently 
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towards the pen; so do the village wives and 
maidens, Each singles out a lamb and rushes 
with it to its expectant mother. There is a 
considerable mixture; many mistakes occur; 
indignant mothers repudiate lambs not their own. 
At last, each ewe having found its offspring 
reposes at ease, The loud bleating decreases. 
The sons and fathers of the village now make 
their appearance. My wife retires. I sit and 
smoke, chatting with the village graybeards —- 
local politics, the price of grain, the wickedness 
of provincial governors, ‘Yes, sahib, the opium, 
the opium—that is our salvation; but it is 
gambling, pure gambling.’ We assent; and so 
on, and so on. 

These Persian villagers are dressed cheaply but 
comfortably ; in fact they are well and warmly 
clad. Every man has his thick felt overcoat, 
impervious to wind or weather ; his blue cotton 
myamas and shirt, They are all barefooted, for 
it is muddy; but cach man carries his ghevas, 
or shoes of leather-bound cotton, in his girdle. 
Every man has his conical hat or round cap of 
brown felt. By judicious pumping, T pet a pretty 
accurate insight into the life of the Persian 
villager. He lives well, he dresses in a homely 
fashion, and if his landlord or the yovernment 
tax-gatherer arrives—taxes are paid in kind—he 
puts on his most ragged garments, Money he 
seldom sees; Darter is the usual mode of con- 
ducting business. If he veta hold of actual coin, 
he buries it; for in Persia there are no banks 
save in the great towns, and even there the 
bankers are in the positiat of mere tradesmen 
and live by usury. The villager seldom sees 
roast-meat ; but he lives well on bread, boiled 
rice, soup, milk, butter, cheese, and curds. Fruits 
are a stuple food, as grapes, apples, apricots, and 
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of the movement is to enable the public to distin- 
uish between qualified and unqualified plumbers. 
The system of registration adopted makes it neces- 
sary that there shall be one standard of excel- 
llenee to which all men must attain before they 
;can be registeret as plumbers. No man can 
receive a certificate of registration until he has 
‘given satisfactory evidence that he is capable 
iof doing his work thoroughly and well; and 
failing this, no one will be put on the register of 
| plumbers, 
| The London and Scottish conferences brought 
i out the same facts. To sanction inferior plumber- 
| work was a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. 
The work of the mason and painter can be so far 
inspected and criticised ; that of the plumber is 
‘largely secret and hidden. Defects become known 
through a leakage of gas, or of foul air from a 
soilpipe. The bursting of a pipe sometimes 
destroys twenty times the value of the plumber- 
work which caused the mischief. Joss of health 
can sometimes be directly traced to bad plumber- 
work, Mr G. Shaw, the originator of the move- 
ment, is of opinion that our present system of 
building, which prevents the architect from coming 
into direct contact with the plumbers, is a vicious 
one. Contracts were given to general builders 
who had little or no knowledge of plumber-work, 
and who employed incompetent men at a lower 
rate of wages than was paid to efficient plumbers, 
who should be held responsible for the effective 
nature of the work done. The co-operation is 
sought of local authorities, architects, the medical 
profession, and others who can practically advance 
this work. It is also proposed to help the 
formation of technical classes of instruction for 
plumbers, This movement is so bounu up with 
{the interests of suffering humanity, that we 


pluins, So are vegetables, as radishes and cucum- | heartily wish it all success, 


vers. The latter are eaten in immense quantitics, 
and are quite harmless. 

This is a village off the main road, and we are 
the first Kuropeans the women-folk have ever 
seen. The sun is nearly set as we sit smoking 
and chatting, And now my emiling pees hhid- 
mut (table-servant) announces dinner and that 
our beehive is carpeted and furnished. Weleome 
news! 1 hasten off, for we must be in the saddle 
again an hour after midnight. We travel thua to 
avoid the noonday sun. 


A DEFENCE AGAINST SCAMPED AND DEFECTIVE 
PLUMBER: WORK, 


Some years have now clapsed since the Court 
of the London Plumbers’ Company recommended 
a scheme for the registration of efficient plumbers, 
both masters and journeymen, and for giving 
technical instruction in plumbing and for the 
thorough inspection of work done The confer- 
ence on this subject at the ‘Healtheries’ in 1884 
was a great success, and somewhat advanced the 
question, The Plumbers’ Company has already 
spent two thousand pounds in advancing the 
matter, and have received between seven and 
eight hundred pounde in registration fees. The 
movement has spread to Scotland; and at influ- 
{ ential meetings held in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
ff} co-operating district Councils have been formed 
{j for the east and west of Scotland. The design 











THE FLOWER QUEEN. 


A pewy rose, blood-red, 

Sweet perfume whilom shed, 

For me alone : 

It was the Jast of all; 

And now its petals fall, 

Their crimson radiance gone, their odorous duty 
done, 


The bright flowers of the sun, 

Though day is long begun, 

Hang sadly down ; 

They mourn the dying Quecn ; 

And all their golden sheen, 

My garden's sunny crown, has faded into brown. 


Pale, snow-white lily-bells 
Ring sweet sad soundless knells, 
Mourning the dead ; 
Dim requiems of the breeze 
Sigh ‘mid the tasselled trees, 
Where Autumn’s gold and red with fading leaves are 
wed. 
H. Dawsox Lowey. 
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EMIN PASHA. 

ALTHOUGH the name of the heroie governor of the 
Equatorial Province of the Soudan is now familiar 
to every schoolboy in both hemispheres, it is not 
every one who knows that the name is an assumed 
one. The word ‘Emin’ is Arabic ; it means ‘The 
Faithful One” and surely never was adopted 
name more appropriate to the person using it. 

The real name of the bearer of it is Eduard 
Schnitzer, a native of the small town of Oppeln, 
in Prussian Silesia, where he was born on the 
28th of March 1840. His father was a merchant, 
who in 1842 removed to Neisse, in the same 
province, where his mother and sister still reside. 
According to a biographical sketch in a work pub- 
lished in Germany last year, and a translation 
of which has recently been published in this 
country under the supervision of Dr Felkin,* 
Eduard was educated first at the Gymnasium at 
Neisse, and then at the Universities of Breslau 

| and Berlin, at the latter of which he graduated in 
medicine in the year 1864. He was distinguished 
even as a boy by a strong desire to travel and 
a great love for natural history ; and it was for 
the gratification of both feelings that, after receiv- 
| ing his degree, he began to look for work in a 
foreign land. About the end of 1864 he went to 
Turkey, and there made the acquaintance of the 
Vali Mushir Divitji Ismail Hakki Pasha, who 
gave him a post on his staff during official 
journeys through Armenia, Syria, and Arabia. 
This appointment seems to have occupied Dr 
Schnitzer until 1873, when Hakki died. After 
spending a couple of years or so in Turkey, 
Schnitzer returned to Neiese, and spent a few 
months with his family there, devoting himself 
the while to the study of natural history. But 
the wandering spirit was irrepressible, and in 1876 
Dr Schnitzer went to Egypt and entered the 
service of the Khedive as Dr Emin Effendi, His 


* Emin Pasha in Central Africa: being a Collection of 
his Letters and Journals. Edited and annotated by Pro- 
fessor Schweinfurth, Professor Ratzel, Dr Felkin, and Dr 
G. Hartlaub. London: George Philip and Son. 
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Prien 14d, 
reason for adopting this name was that he might 
get rid of every external indication which might 
stand in the way of his usefulness in the Moham- 
medan world in which he was resolved to labour. 
He knew the prejudices of the followers of Islam, 
and their dislike, and even hatred, of anything of 
‘Frankish’ association, and he believed that he 
could best carry on his work by discarding his 
German name. Writing to his sister from Tre- 
bizond, he informs her that he has quickly gained 
a reputation as a doctor among the Turks, and 
adds: ‘This is due to the fact that I know 
Turkish and Arabic as few Europeans know them, 
and that I have so completely adopted the habits 
and customs of the people, that no one believes 
that an honest German is disguised behind the 
Turkish name. Don’t be afraid: I have only 
adopted the name ; I have not become a Turk.’ 

His German biographer informs us that Emin 
has an extraordinary gift for the acquisition of 
foreign languages. Besides German, French, 
English, and Italian, he knew several Slavonic 
languages, and Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. No 
doubt he is now quite proficient in many of the 
dialects of Central Africa. To this talent, so 
invaluable in a traveller, must be ascribed a large 
measure of Emin’s success. Then his medical 
training has been greatly in his favour; and his 
cast of mind and of temper seems to be eminently 
fitted for dealing with the dark races of Africa. 
He seems, moreover, to have all the firmness and 
decision of character of his great predecessor, 
Gordon, without the latter’s nervous tempera- 
ment. 

It was under Gordon that Emin served his 
apprenticeship to African life. Gordon was in 
1876 governor of the Equatorial Province, and 
Emin was sent to him to act as chief medical 
officer. But Gordon soon saw that the German 
doctor could be of much more effective service 
than in walking the hospital, and he was accord- 
ingly despatched on various tours of inspection 
through the districts, and was also sent on 
important missions to the kings of Uganda and 
Unyoro—countries and potentates which bulk so 
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largely in the story of Africa. Gordon relin- 
quished his governorship of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince in 1877, and returning to Egypt, was 
succeeded by incompetent and corrupt native 
officers, who soon undid all that he had organ- 
ised. He left the province peaceful and settled, 
although labouring under a heavy debt; but 
his suecessors quickly reproduced the system of 
oppression, brutality, and injustice, which had 
taken so much labour and so many years to put 
down. Emin, meanwhile, was surgeon-in-elnef, 
but without any definite rank, owing to the 
intrigues of Khartoum officials. DButin the early 
part of 1878, Gordon came back to Khartoum 
as vovernor-geucral of the whole Soudan, and 
appointed min to be governor of tle Iqua- 
torial Provinee, the post which he had himself 
held for over three years, 

That province was once more ina state of dis- 
organisation. It was peopled by a number of 
different tribes, who had thriven’ under Gordon’s 
rule, but were now suffering under the oppression 
of his successurs, The slave-dealers had recom- 
meneed their operutions, and were settled in 
fortified villages all over the Jand. The oflicials 
were mostly disreputable men criminals In many 
eases, banished from Egypt, but whose sentences 
had expired-—and the Hyyptian soldiers were 
untrustworthy. ‘Phe stations diad fallen into 
disrepair, and a block on the Nile cut off Emin’s 
supplies for the first two years of his rule. 

Within a year, however, Emin had reduced the 
province to order ‘Slowly but surely, and with 
ever-increasing success,’ says Dr Felkin, ‘he be- 
came master of the situation ; and when I passed 
through his province for the second time in 
1879, © most wonderful change had taken place. 
Stations had been rebuilt, discontent was changed 
into loyal obedience, corruption had been put 
down, taxation was Saale, and he had already 
beyun the task of clearing hia province from the 
slave-dealers who infested it. This was a ditlicult 
and dangerous undertaking, for they had rooted 
themselves very firmly in the soil, aud most of 
the officials in Emin’s employ were in full 
sympathy with them. lmin was entirely alone : 
no friend or helper was near. Indeed, with the 
exception of a few months when Lupton Bey was 
his second in command, he has been alone from 
the day of his appointment in March 1878 until 
the present time.’ 

Before the end of 1882, Emin had proved him- 
self not only a cupital doctor, a capable and 
humane governor, and a skilful veneral, but 
also a most successfal economist and financier. 
Not only were the slave-dealers banished and 
the Egyptian soldiers replaced by trustworthy 
natives, but also large districts had been added 
to his territory by peaceful diplomatic negotia- 
tion, and the people had scttled down to the 
cultivation of cotton, indigo, rice, coffee, sugar, 
&. Gardening was being industriously pro- 
secuted at the stations, the roads between them 
were being made permanently passable, and a 
weekly post had been established through the 
territory. And lastly, a province which even in 

jordon’s time could not pay its own expenses, 
and involved a charge of over thirty thousand 
pounds sterling a year on the Egyptian exchequer, 
Was not only now self-supporting, but was showing 
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a clear profit of eight thousand pounds, and 
later of ten thousand pounds sterling per annum. 
It is well, indeed, for Emin that he did make the 
province self-supporting, since, from 1878 to 1884, 
only six steamers had come to Lado (his chief 
station) from Khartoum with supplies ; and since 
1884—the year of the Mahdi successes—he has 
been wholly shut off from the world. 

Of course, during the disturbances of the Mahdi 
revolt, the prosperity of the province suffered 
considerably ; and indeed at one time it seemed 
as if Emin would have to follow the example 
of Lupton and surrender to the False Prophet. 
Those disturbances began so far back as 1881, 
althouch it was not till December 1884 that 
they reached a climax in the fall of Khartoum 
and the murder of Gordon, who had returned, 
as all know, at the request of the British govern- 
ment, at a time when he was preparing to go to 
the Congo, It was towards the end of 1883 that 
“min began to feel things uncomfortable, and 
tu receive reports of the serious troubles in the 
north, Dr Junker reached him towards the end 
of January 1884, but was unable to progress 
farther down the Nile, and had to remain with 
Emin until January 1885. Then he made a 
push through Uganda, was enabled to despatch 
rome needful supplies to Emin, and managed 
finally to reach Cairo by way of Zanzibar, in 
time to meet Stanley on his way out to relieve 
Emin. Writing in August 1884, Einin says that 
for fourteen months he had had no news from 
Khartoum, and that his magazines were empty ; 
but he had heard of the surrender of Lupton, 
and had himself been called on  peremptorily 
by one of the Mahdist commanders to surrender 
also. lis troubles and difficulties then were 
many and great; but he held on, and by-and- 
by heard of the Mahdist reverses, which con- 
firmed him in his determination to stick to his 
post and his trust. In March 1886, he received 
from Dr Junker a packet. of letters and news- 
papers, which for the first time made him 
acyuainted with all the events in Egypt and 
* the Sondan, and also with the first news 
from Europe he had had for over three years. 
He writes; ‘So now J] had the whole of the 
sad drama before me which ended in Cordon’s 
death, the retreat of the English, and the loss 
of the Soudan; and it came back to my iind 
most vividly how the editor of the Zimes had 
remarked in a note to a communication from 
me that I took too gloomy a view of the situa- 
tion; for I had warned the English not to 
think too lishitly of the state of affairs in the 
Soudan, and not to let themselves be deceived 
by an illusory religious movement where very 
different objects were really aimed at. Poor 
Gordon !’ 

With the packet from Dr Junker he received 
a despatch from the Egyptian government, in- 
forming him that they were unable to assist 
him, that the Soudan was to be given up, and 
that he might leave the country as soon as he 
pleased. Emin calls this ‘a cool business de- 
spatch in the fullest sense of the word,’ and 
says: ‘They simply suggest to me the way to 
Zanzibar just as they would a walk to Shubra.’ 
But the way to Zanzibar was no longer open; 
and even if it had been, Emin would not for- 
sake his people and the country which he had 
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laboured so long and so attccessfully to bring 
into a condition of order and prosperity. 

Of the future of the country, he has large 
expectations: its natural beantics, its fertility, 
its mineral resources, and the growing habits 
of industry of the people, oll mark it as a 
promising field for commercial expansion. The 
products are such as Europe requires—india- 
rubber, ivory, sugar, coffee, cotton, skins, &.— 
and the people are settling into a condition for 
requiring European manufactures in return. 

So far we have looked at Emin in his adminis- 
trative capacity mainly ; but in his journals and 
letters we find him to be distinctively a man of 
science. Nothing escapes him, and his powers of 
observation are remarkable. Dr Hartlanb says ; 
‘The amount of work which Emin Pasha has per- 
formed in making zoological collections, observa- 
tions, and notes, 18 astonishing in the hivhest 
degree. It could only have been performed by a 
min whose heart was aglow with the pure fire 
of scientific instinet, with enthusiastic, absolutely 
unselfish, love of Nature, and with an irresistible 
impulse to add to the knowledge of her treasures 
to the full extent of his powers. Emin was able 
to turn this impulse into action, notwithstanding 
the pressure of difienlt surrounding circumstances 
and the many and varied duties which his high 
position compelled him to fulfil’ 

The journals as yet received, and now published, 
contain the records of a number of Journeys made 
through his territories down to 1887. They are 
so full of most interesting information about the 
physical characteristics of the country, about the 
people, the botany, the zoclogy, &c., that it is 
difficult to know what selection to make for the 
purposes of this paper. 

One of the most striking things to be met 
with in the carlier pages is u reference to a report 
which is brought to him between Lado and Dutilé 
on the Upper Nile, that a race of dwarfs inhabit 
mountain caves to the west of Bedén. They were 
said to be only forty inches high, of a brown 
colour, and of great agility, to eat white ants and 
roots, aud tu shoot with very small arrows which 
are poisoned, and very difficult to extract. These 
Pygmies he was inclined to regard as the remainder 
of a dwarf population which ages ago spread 
itself over Central Africa. Four years later, he 
himself comes upon some specimens of the Akka, 
a pvuemy people, divided into numerous small 
tribes, who lead a nomadic Hfe in the Monbuttu 
country. One of these Akka ‘had a reddish but 
rather dark skin (probably dirt), was very 
proynathons, rather swag-belled, but exceedingly 
nimble. His height was three feet six inches. 
His whole body was covered by thick stiff hair, 
almost like felt, which was especially thick on the 
breast.’ A girl fourteen years of age measured 
three feet and seven-eighths of an inch in height! 
These people are said to be very expert hunters, 
but also very vindictive, so that the neighbonring 
tribes are glad to let them have all they want for 
maintenance in return for skins and feathers, the 

oducts of the chase, which they prosecute with 
‘bows and arrows alone. 

In the country of the Bari (near Gondokoro or 
Lado) Emin had a curious experience with a lion. 
‘One day he came upon one caught in a pitfall, and 
a chief named Lottor was sent for to get it out, 
. Ge pushed into the pit branches of trees, by 
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means of which the lion came out of the hole, and 
alter giving a roar of acknowledgment, walked 
off unharmed. This is mentioned as illustrative 
of the fact that ‘the lions here are really good- 
tempered, and also much admired” He was told 
by the negroes that this Lottor always keeps two 
tame lions in his house, and as long as he receives 
occasional presents of corn and goats, prevents the 
wild lions from doing any mischief. 

Among one of the Dinka tribes he comes upon 
an ingenious method of utilising snakes. These 
are secured by stratagem, and then a pool of water 
is enclosed by a strong thorn fence, so arranged 
that the game coming to drink must pass through 
a narrow lane. The snakes, which are fastened 
by a hole bored through the tail, and placed near 
this opening, bite the animals as they attempt to 
pass. In this way a supply of game is always 
obtainable without the trouble of hunting. 

A curious method of salutation is noted among 
the Shuli, a people who inhabit the Fatiko 
district. They are very polite, but must be some- 
what uncomlortable acquaintances, They are 
wlways grecting each other, and always inquiring 
after the health of those they encounter, and 
their method of greeting is to raise the arms of 
the visitor four or five times above his head. 
Morning-calls in that country must be a severe 
and fatiguing gymnastic exercise. 

In the Kedebu country we come upon the 
pile-dwellings. ‘A platform supported upon over 
three hundred stout piles, each one six fect high, 
stood within a broken-down bamboo fence. It 
had a length of ninety feet, a width of eighty 
feet, and was made of timber and brushwood, and 
covered with clay and cow-dung, to form a level 
flooring, ‘The ground-floor among the piles serves 
as a kitchen and storehouse ; the water-jars and 
the aarhatka (grindstone) are placed in it, and 
the servants sleep there. A square hole in the 
centre of the platform provides this lower room 
with light, and ladders lead through the hole to 
the platform. ‘This latter is divided by a reed- 
fence into an outer and an inner compartment, 
the former containing two large huts, each about 
fifteon feet in diameter, with neat mud walls 
about three feet high, and a lofty conical roof. 
These two huts serve as a dwelling-place for the 
master of the house. The inner compartment, or 
harein, contuins six smaller huts. The whole 
arrangement is really curious, especially here, 
where the ground is not swampy, and where 
tertnites [white ants] are only seldom found, so 
that there appears to be no real reason for suche 
a method of house-building.” Around each home- 
stead is a garden, in which are yrown maize, 
onions, beans, egg-apples, bananas, lemons, bitter 
oranges, &c. 

The journals are full of curious matter, from 
which we would willingly extract further did 
space permit. The chief practical interest, how- 
ever, consists in the manner in which Kamin has 
contributed to the more accurate mapping out of 
the whole country, and in the attention which he 
has given to testing the fertility of the land and 
its suitability for productive and commercial 
cultivation. Doubtless more will be heard from 
him on these points when Stanley returns, 

That one who has lived so long in this isolated 
region, and who has so identifi ed himself with the 
people, should be able to present us with more 
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life-like descriptions and more accurate reports 
than any mere occasional traveller, goes without 
saying. It may therefore be truly said that the 
world will owe more to Emin for knowledge 
of Central Africa than to any other single indi- 
vidual. His powers of description are great ; and 
we have Dr Felkin’s testimony that his whole 
heart is centred in the welfare of his people 
and in the advancement of science, without any 
thought of personal fame, But such fame he has 
already secured by the peculiar nature of his 
situation, and by the heroic manner in which he 
has clung to his post and devoted himself to the 
duty bequeathed to him by Gordon, No figure 
in all the strange and moving romance of African 
atory will stand out with greater distinctness and 
in greater eminence than that of the unselfish, 
hard-working, science-loving, and humanitarian 
German doctor now known as Emin Pasha, 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXII—HOLY MATRIMONY. 


THE way of the transgressor went easy for a while 
with Hugh Massinger. His sands ran smoother 
than he could himself have expected. His two 
chief bugbenrs faded away by degrees before the 
strong lizht of facts into pure nonentity. Relf 
did not know that Elsie Challoner lay dead and 
buried in a lonely grave at Orfordness ; and Wini- 
fred Meysey was not left a ward in Chancery, or 
otherwise inconvenienced and strictly tied up in 
her plans for marrying him. On the contrary, 
the affnira of the deceased were arranged exactly 
as Hugh himself would have wished them to 
be ordered. The will in particular was a perfect 
gem: Hugh could have thrown his arms round 
the blameless attorney who drew it up: Mrs 
Meysey mt age sole exeeutrix and = guardian 
of the infant; the estate and Hall bequeathed 
absolutely and without remainder to Winifred in 
person ; a life-interest in certain specified sums 
only, as arranged by settlement, to the relict her- 
self; and the coast all clear for Hugh Massinger. 
Everything indeed had turned out for the 
best. The late Squire had chosen the happiest 
possible moment for dying. The infant and the 
muardian were on Hnyh’s own side. There need 
Be no Jong engagement, no tremulous expecta- 
tion of dead men’s shoes now: nor would Hugh 
have to put up for an indefinite term of years 
with the nuisance of a father-in-law’s perpetual 
benevolent interference and well-meant dictation. 
Even the ecttlements, those tough documents, 
would be all drawn up to suit his own digestion. 
As Hugh sat, Meeoroudly lugubrioug, in the dining- 
room at Whitestrand with Mr Heberden, the 
family solicitor, two days after the funeral, he 
could hardly help experiencing a certain subdued 
sense of something exceedingly akin to stifled 
atitude in his own soul towards that defective 
reech-loader which had relieved him at once 
of so many embarrassments, and made him practi- 
eally Lord of the Manor of Consumptum per 
Mare, in the hundred of Dunwich and county 
of Suffolk, containing by admeasurement so many 
acres, roods, and perches, be the same more or 
{ less—and mostly less, indeed, as the years pro- 
4} ceeded, 
But for that slight drawback, Hugh cared as 
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yet absolutely nothing. One only trouble, one 
visible kill-joy, darkened his view from the Hall 
windows. Every principal room in the house 
faced due south. herever he looked, from the 
drawing-room or the dining-room, the library or 
the vestibule, the boudoir or the billiard-room, 
the Whitestrand poplar rose straight and sheer, 
as conspicuous as ever, by the brink of the Char, 
where sea and stream met together on debatable 
ern in angry encounter. Its rugged boles 
ormed the one striking and beautiful object in 
the whole prospect across those desolate flats 
of sand and salt marsh, but to Hugh Massinger 
that ancient tree had now become instinct with 
awe and horror—a visible memorial of his own 
crime—for it was a crime—and of poor dead Elsie 
in her nameless grave by the Low Lighthouse. 
He grew to regard it as Elsie’s monument. Day 
after day, while he stopped at Whitestrand, he 
rose up in the morning with aching brows from 
his sleepless bed—for how could he sleep, with 
the breakers that drowned and_ tossed ashore 
his dear deal Elsie thundering wild songs of 
triumph from the bar in his ears?—and gazed 
out of his window over the dreary outlook, to 
see that accusing tree with its gnarled roots con- 
fronting him ever, full in face, and poisoning 
his success with ite mute witness to his murdered 
victim. Every time he looked out upon it, he 
heard once more that wild, wild cry, as of a 
stricken life, when Elsie plunged into the career- 
ing current. Every time the wind shrieked 
through its creaking branches in the lonely night, 
the shricks went to his heart like so many living 
human voices crying for sympathy. He hated 
and despised himself in the very midst of his 
success. He had sold his own soul for a wasted 
strip of swamp and marsh and brake and sand- 
hill, and he tound in the end that it profited 
him nothing. 

Still, time brings alleviation to most earthly 
troubles. Even remorse grows duller with age 
—till the day comes for it to burst out afresh 
in fuller foree than ever and goad its victim 
on to a final confession. Days and weeks and 
months rolled by, and Hugh Massinger by slow 
degrees began to feel that Othello was himself 
again. He wrote, as of old, his brilliant leaders 
every day regularly for the Morning Telephone : 
he slashed three-volume novels with as much 
vigour as ever, and rather more cynicism and 
cruelty than before, in the Monday Regzster - 
he touched the tender stops of various quills, 
warbling his Doric lay to Ballade and Sonnet, 
in the wonted woods of the Pimlico Magazine 
with endless versatility. Nor was that all. He 
played high in the evening at Pallavicini’s, more 
recklessly even than had been his ancient use ; 
for was not his future now assured to him? and 
did not the horrid picture of his dead drowned 
Elsie, tossed friendless on the bare beach at 
Orfordness, haunt him and sting him with its 
perpetual presence to seek in the feverish excite- 
ment of roulette some momentary forgetfulness 
of his life’s tragedy? True, his rhymes were 
sadder and gloomier now than of old, and his 
lay wilder: no more of the rollicking, humorous, 
appy-go-lucky ballad-mongering that alternated 
in the Echoes from Callimachus with his more 
serious verses: his sincerest laughter, he knew 





himself, with some pain was fraught, since Elsie 
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left him. But in their lieu had come a reckless 
abandonment that served very well at first sight 
instead of real mirth or heartfelt geniality. In 
the old days, Hugh had always cultivated a 
certain casual vein of ‘cheerful pessimism: he 
had posed as the man who drags the lengthening 
chain of life behind him good-humouredly : now, 
a grim sardonic smile usurped the place of his 

essimistic bonhomie, and filled his pages with a 
Yarlylese gloom that was utterly alien to his true 
inborn nature. Even his lighter work showed 
traces of the change. His wayward article, ‘Is 
Death Worth Dying?’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
was full of bitterness; and his clever skit on 
the Blood-and-Thunder school of fiction, entitled 
The Zululiad, and published as a Christmas ‘shil- 
ling shocker,’ had a sting and a venom in it that 
were wholly wauting to his earlier performances 
in the same direction. The critics said Massinger 
was suffering from a shallow spusin of Byronic 
affectation. He knew himself he was really 
suffering from a profound fit of utter self-con- 
tempt and wild despairing carelessness of conse- 

uence. 

The world moves, however, as Galileo remarked, 
in spite of our sorrows, Three months after 
Wyville Meysey’s death, Whitestrand received 
its new master. It was strange to find any but 
Meyseys at the Hall, for Meyseys had dwelt 
there from time immemorial; the first of the 
bankers, even, though of a younger branch, having 
purchased the estate with his newly-ygotten gold 
from an elder and ruined representative of the 
main stock. The wedding was a very quiet affair, 
of course: half-mourning at best, eich no show 
or tomfoolery ; and what was of much more im- 
portance to Hugh, the arrangements for the settle- 
ments were most satisfactory. The family solicitor 
wasn’t such a fool us to make things unpleasant 
for his new client. Winifred was a nice little 
body in her way, too; affectionately proud of 
her captive poet: and from a lordly height of 
marital superiority, Hugh rather liked the pink 
and white small woman than otherwise. But 
he didn’t mean to live much at Whitestrand 
either—‘At least while your mother lasts, my 
child, he said cautiously to Winifred, letting 
her down gently by yvradual stayes, and saving 
his own reputation for kindly consideration at 
the same moment. ‘The good old soul would 
naturally like still to feel herself mistress in 
her own house. It would be cruelty to mothers- 
in-law to disturb her now. Whenever we come 
down, we’ll come down strictly on a visit to 
her. But for ourselves, we'll nest for the present 
in London.’ 

Nesting in London suited Winifred, for her 
part, excellently well. In poor papa’s day, indeed, 
the Meyseys had felt themselves of late far too 
deeply impoverished—since the sandhills swal- 
lowed up the Yondstream farms—even to go up 
to town in a hired house for a few weeks or 
so in the height of the season, as they had once 
been wont to do, during the golden age of the 
agricultural interest. The struggle to keep up 
appearances in the old home on a reduced income 
had occupied to the full their utmost energies 
during these latter days of universal depression. 
So London was to Winifred a practically almost 
unknown world, rich in potentialities of varied 
enjoyment. She had been there but seldom, on 
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a Visit to friends ; and she knew nothing as yet 
of that brilliant circle that gathers round Mrs 
Bouverie Barton’s Wednesday evenings, where 
Hugh Massinger was able to introduce her with 
distinction and credit. True, the young couple 
began life on a small scale, in a quiet little 
house—most wsthetically decorated on economical 
principles—down a side-street in the remote 
recesses of Philistine Bayswater. But Hugl’s 
coterie, though unsuccessful, was nevertheless ex 
officio distinguished ; he was hand-in-glove with 
the whole Cheyne Row set—the Royal Academi- 
cians still in embryo; the Bishops Designate of 
fate who at present held suburban curacies ; the 
Cabinet Ministers whose budget yet lingered in 
domestic arrears ; the germinating judges whose 
chances of the ermine were confined in near 
perspective to soup at sessions, or the smallest of 
small devilling for rising juniors. They were 
not rich in this world’s goods, those discounted 
celebrities ; but they were a lively crew, full of 
fun and fancy, and they delighted Winifred by 
their juvenile exuberance of wit and eloquence. 
She voted the men with their wives, when they 
had any—-which wasn’t often, for Bohemia can 
seldom afford the luxury of matrimony-—the most 
charming society she had ever met; and Boheiia 
in return voted ‘little Mrs Massinger, in the 
words of its accepted mouthpiece and spokes- 
man, Hatherley, ‘as witty a piece of Eve's flesh 
as any in Illyria” The little ‘arrangement in 
pink and white’ became, indeed, quite a noted 
personage in the narrow world of Cheyne Row 
socicty. 

To say the truth, Hugh detested Whitestrand. 

He never wanted to go near the place again, now 
that he had made himself in very deed its lord 
and master. He hated the house, the grounds, 
the river; but above all he hated that funereal 
poplar, that seemed to rise up and menace him 
cach time he looked at it with the pains and 
enalties of his own evil conscience. At Easter, 
Vinifred dragged him home once more, to visit 
the relict in her lonely mansion. The Bard went, 
as In duty bound; but the duty was more than 
commonly distasteful, They reached Whitestrand 
late at night, and were shown upstairs at once 
into a large front bedroom, Hugh’s heart leaped 
up in his mouth when he saw it. It was Elsie’s 
room: the room into which he had climbed on 
that fateful evening ; the room bound closest up 
in his memory with the hideous abiding night- 
mare of his poisoned life ; the room he had never 
since dared to enter; the room he had hoped 
never more to look upon. 

‘Are we to sleep here, Winnie?’ he cried 
aghast, in a tone of the utmost horror and 
dismay. And Winifred, looking up at lim in 
silent surprise, answered merely in an uncon- 
cerned voice: ‘Why, yes, my dear boy ; what’s 
wrong with the room? It’s good enough. We're 
to sleep here, of course—certainly.’ . 

He dared say no more. To remonstrate would 
be madness. Any reason he gave must seem 
inadequate. But he would sooner have slept on 
the bare ground by the river-side than have slept 
that night in that desecrated and haunted room 
of Elsie’s, 3 

He did not sleep. He lay awake all the long 
hours through, and murmured to himself, ten 
thousand times over, ‘Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie !” 
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His lips moved as he murmured sometimes. 
Winifred opened her eyes once—he felt her open 
them, though it was as dark as pitch—and seemed 
to listen. One's senses grow pretcrnaturally sharp 
in the night watches, Could she have heard that 
mute movemcnt of his silent lips? He hoped 
not. Ono; it was impossible. Lut he lay awake 
till morning in a deadly terror, the cold sweat 
etanding in big drops on his brow, haunted 
through the long vigils of the dreary night by 
that picture of Elsie, in her pale white dress, 
with arms uplifted above her helpless head, tling- 
ing herself wildly from the dim black poplar, 
through the gloom of cvening, upon the tender 
mercies of the swift dark water. 

Elaic, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! It was for this he 
had sold and betraved his Elsie ! 

In the morning when he rose, he went over to 
the window-—-Elsie’s window, round whose sides 
the rich wistaria clambered so luxuriantly-—and 
locked ont with weary sleepless eyes across the 
weary dreary stretch of barren Suffolk scenery. 
Tt was still winter, und the wistaria on the wall 
etood bald and naked and bare of foliage. How 
ditferené from the time when [Elsie lived there! 
He eould see where the bough had broken with 
his weight that awful night of Elsie’s disappear- 
mice, Ho gazed vacantly across the lawn and 
mencow towards the tumbling sandhills, ‘ Wini- 
fred,’ he said—he was in no mood just then to eall 
her Winnie-—Swhat a bi¢ bare bundle of straight 
fall switches that poplar is! So gaunt and stitf! 
TY hate the very sight of it, It’s a yvreat dis- 
ficurement, oT wonder vour people ever stood 
it so long, blocking out the view from their 
drawing-room windows.’ 

Winifred rose from the dressing-table and looked 
out by his side in blank surprise. ‘Why, Hugh,’ 
she cried, noting both his unwonted tone and the 
absence of the now customary pet form of her 
name, ‘how can you say sot I call it just lovely. 
Blocking ont the view, indeed! Why, it 7 the 
view. There’s nothing else. It’s the only good 
want in the whole picture. I Jove to see it even 
in’ Winter~-the dear old poplar--so tall and 
atraight—-with its twigs etched out in black and 
gray ayninst the sky like that. I love it better 
then anything else at Whitestrand.’ 

Hugh drununed his fingers on the frosted pane 
impatiently. ‘hor my part, L hate it, he answered 
in a short but sullen tone. ‘Whenever I come 
to live at Whitestrand, I shall never rest till 
I've cut if down and stubbed it up from the 
roots entirely.’ 

‘Hugh?’ 

There was something in the accent that made 
him start. He knew why. Jt reminded him of 
Elsie’s voice as she cried aloud ‘Hugh!’ in her 
horror and agony upon that fatal evening by 
the grim old poplar. 

‘Well, Winnie, he answered much more ten- 
derly. The tone had melted him. 

Winifred flung her arms around him with every 
sign of grief and dismay and burst into a sudden 
flood of tears, ‘O Hugh,’ she cried, ‘you don’t 
know what you say: you can’t think how you 
grieve me—Don’t you know why? You must 
surely guess it.—It isn’t that the Whitestrand 
poplar’s a famous tree—a seamark for sailors— 
e landmark for all the country round—historical 
almost, not to say celebrated! It isn’t that it 
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was mentioned by Fuller and Drayton, and I'm 
sure I don’t know how many other famous people 
—poor pag knew, and was fond of quoting them. 
It’s not for all that, though for that alone I 
should be sorry to lose it, sorrier than for any- 
thing else in all Whitestrand. But, oh, Hugh, 
that you should say so! That you should say, 
“For my part, I hate it..—Why, Hugh, it was 
on the roots of that very tree, you know, that 
you suw me for the very first time in my life, 
as I sat there dangling my hat-—with Elsie. It 
was from the roots of that tree that 1 first saw 
you and fell in love with you, when you jumped 
off Mr Reli’s yawl to rescue my poor little half- 
crown hat for me.—It was there you first won 
my heart—-you won my heart—my poor little 
heart.--And to think you really want to cut 
down that tree would nearly, very nearly break 
it.—Hugh, dear Hugh, never, never, never say 
Bo !? 

No man can see a woman cry unmoved. To 
do so is more or less than human. Hugh laid 
her head tenderly on his big shoulder, soothed 
and kissed her with loving gentleness, swore he 
was speaking without due thought or reflection, 
declared that he loved that tree every bit as 
much in his heart as she herself did, and pacified 
her gradually by every means in his large reper- 
tory of masculine blandishments. But deep down 
in his bosom, he crushed his despair, If ever 
he came to live at Whitestrand, then, that hateful 
tree must for ever rise up in mute. accusation 
to hear witness against him! 

It conld not! It should not! He conld never 
stand it. Hither they must never live at White- 
strand at all, or else—or else, In some way un- 
known to Winifred, he must manage to do away 
with the Whitestrand poplar. 


IN THE GARDEN OF ENGUAND, 


Ir lies asleep, this beauty-spot of mine, in a far - 


corner of fair Kent; and when you pass out of 
the shingle-roofed cottage on the hill and linger 
by the skirts of the wood, there opens before you 
such a prospect as Fancy, with half-closed eyes, 
might love to picture. JI am standing on the 
velvet ridge of Harbledown, close by the time- 
stained almshouses which in the olden days gave 
shelter to the hapless leper. You may still see 
the high casement from which was wont to swing 
the opened wallet that pleaded dumbly for charity 
from the passers-by, from the pilgrims on their 
way to the shrine of St Thomas & Becket down 
in the hollow yonder. They are alike at rest 
now, pilgrim and suppliant; but the shrine 
remains, and we ourselves are but pilgrims of 
a later day. Nor can you rid yourself of the 
subdued emotions which the place and the pros- 
pect inspire. It is the same scene which greeted 
the eyes of those long-past travellers with staff 
and scallop-shell, after their self-appointed toils. 
Here are only images of rest—gleaming meadows 
with alumberous cattle in their midst, such as 
Sidney Cooper (the English Cuyp) delights to 
paint ; golden mazes of the hop-vine ; and gently 
undulating groves, that here and there open out 
into cool green glades and give glimpses of distant 
cottage roofs or chureh spire. There are here 
no rude manifeatations of nature—no brawling 
streams or rugged rocks, or shaggy undergrowth 
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or dense wood. In this spot the north wind 
haz long forgotten to blow. The wind that comes 
in from the far-off sea where the white cliffs 
are for ever gleaming is the softest of zephyrs, 
that scarce stirs the rose-leaves, and only whispers 
now and again in the long sedge-grass. And as 

ou descend the hill, your way hes through ripen- 
ing orchards and scented copses where the filbert 
and the hazel grow. 

It is high noon, and the stillness is profound 
as you pass in under the overarching orchards 
with their carpets of softest turf. It is the silence 
as if of some vast cathedral, whose ‘long drawn 
aisles’ and fretted columns are here reproduced in 
the twilight vistas beneath the trees. Now and 
again come a faint rustle and twitter: it is the 
httle brown birds that are clinging close to the 
darkened boughs. Just now they are songless ; 
but when great Orion begins to slope westward 
and the leaves to play in the afternoon breeze, 
they will take up the thread of their song. 

It is thus you go onwards towards Canterbury, 
through gardens of fruit and across rich spaces of 
meadow-land, past ivy-clad churches, and red-tiled 
cottages half smothered by the clinging embrace 
of jessamine or honeysuckle, with the river Stour 
gleaming in front like a silver ribbon, and the 
vreat towers of the cathedral standing solemnly 
against the sky. And there is its great clock, 
too, and its pendulum, which is for ever swing- 
ing, and saying : 

For ever, never ; 
Never, for ever. 


You can almost hear, distant as you are, its 
silver-tongued bell. To come upon it in this 
fashion is like a prelude of sweet music; it attunes 
the mind to the place and its surroundings. If 
you care, however, you may dash into the ancient 
city at express speed, cither by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, or the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, in little more than an hour after leaving 
London ; and in half an hour more, with guide- 
book in hand, you may ‘do’ all the principal 
sights in the place. But such methods are only 
fitted for the soulless being who would visit 
Jerusalem as a Cook’s excursionist, or get him- 
self personally conducted through the Vale of 
Tempe, or play skittles on the Pyramids. The 
quiet old city does not lend itself to such treat- 
ment. Therefore it happens that after the shrick- 
‘ing train has disgorged its human load, a very 
short time suffices to satisfy the ordinary sightseer. 
A hasty scramble through the cathedral, and a 
beefsteak at the old Itose, added to the purchase, 
perchance, of a shilling set of views—these are 
the pleasures which suffice most tourists until the 
train is ready to whirl them somewhere else, leav- 
ing the place once more to quietness and to me. 
Let such people, so far as Canterbury is con- 
cerned, go stay at home. It has no charms for 
the great army of professional sightseers. Its 
charms of sentiment and association cannot be 
weighed, measured, and duly labelled. They 
reside, mayhap, in the crumbling stones of an 
old ruin ; in the battered front of a quaint gate- 
way; in the note of a distant bell, or the ‘coo’ 
of an amorous or complaining dove ; the subdued 
late of the street, the old-fashioned gardens, 

he sweet air, the calm river, the all-pervading 


restiulmess of men and things. These be its 
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charms, and so they vary with the passing mood 
of the pilgrims: let the brand-new tourist pass 
on his clattering way. 

If this be your mental attitude, then England 
holds for you no more congenial haunt. It is 
a straggling town of one street, long and narrow, 
with curious little lanes branching off on either 
side into still quadrangles or leafy solitudes, where 
you may muse throughout a summer day and 
be a better man for it, Or you may mount 
the ruined city wall and linger among the remains 
of early Christian times, undisturbed save by 
the solemn music of the chimes; for it is a 
city of many churches. Chapels, too, it has; but 
the modern spirit rests upon them, and the 
chime not except on the Sabbath. There, half- 
way up the main street is Mercery Lane, leading 
and pointing like a crooked arm right up to 
the door of the cathedral. Take off your hat, 
my friend. Dan Chaucer has been here before 
you with his attendant train of pilerims. Yon 
have but to shut the eye in order to conjure up 
vivid visions of the old England which the courtly 
and passion-steeped trouveur has pictured for us 
with such magnificent art in the Canterbury Teles. 
lt requires no effort of the imagination, as you 
stand in this quaint alley with the sad and 
beautiful wrecks of time about you, to recon- 
struct the gorgeous procession of our English 
Froissart. There is the Wife of Bath, merry, 
impudent, droll, and déyaqée—very degaqé; and 
the Knight and the Miller and the Clerk-—all 
of them breathing types of the dead middle ages, 
the fine old time of ‘ruggin’ and rivin’.’ Across 
the open space, over the way, a leap of the 
imagination carries you back to the landing of 
St Augustine and his band of Christian monks. 
They have come all the way from Rome in order 
to convert the Angles: men and maidens, blue- 
veyed and golden-haired, surcharged with the 
fierce-flowing blood of a Sealdic race as yet but 
half-civilised. It is high noon, and the time 
of day is clashed and hammered from the cathe- 
dral tower; and in the pauses of the solemn 
din you hear the intermittent tread of the 
incense-bearing monks and their exultant shout 
of ‘Alleluia!’ 

The scene is worthy the recalling: it is that 
of the introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
at that time the abode of brave but cruel bar- 
barians. You will scarcely realise the strange 
beliefs and practices of that far-removed time, 
standing as you do in the bright summer 
sunshine of Canterbury with mild and modern 
accessories about you. If you have touch of 
Orkney, you shall recall, as you take in the 
charms of the premicr cathedral in the world, 
the immemorial fabric of St Magnus, looking 
with stony glare into the ‘still vexed’ ocean. 
Not that there is any resemblance, any suyges- 
tion of similarity, between the two structures. The 
one stands in the garden of England, in a rich- 
hued landscape, whereon the vine ripens and the 
nightingale’s note is heard, where the very blood 
is warmed by the process of the suns; the other 
stands by the brim of the sea, the centre of 
a little world of barren slopes, where the shrill 
scream of the scart and the gannet and the kitti- 
wake replaces the mellow strain of the beautiful 
bird of night. Yet they are not unlike in those . 
features, in those suggestions, which are inspired 
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by the contemplation of kindred beauties, of 
ineffable charms which are inherent in such vener- 
able relics of man’s genius and of man's piety 
—the higher attributes of men here below. 





MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER HL--THE WIDOW. 


*My sister, Mra Penbury !’ 

Miss Barkle stood for a moment with the hand 
she had offered still outstretched, The widow 
started violently, stared, and swept past her with 
an ulmost imperceptible bow. John Brawen 
looked after his sister in amazement; whilst Miss 
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She had recovered, but sat in a dazed dreamy 
condition, as though she heard and saw nothing 
around her. 

John Brawen went forward and took her hand. 
1*I have sent for a cab to take you home, Miss 
' Barkle, as goon as you are able to go.’ 

His voice roused her; and as she looked up 
at him, it crossed his mind that if he could 
‘learn particulars of this wretched legacy business 
from her, it might satisfy his sister. It would 
never do to bring the two face to face again 
to-day—neither was equal tw it. So he sat down, 
and cautiously approaching the subject, drew 
from her all she had intended to lay before him 
after her visit to Lambton and Warder. 1t was 
‘a long rambling story as she told it; but he 


Rarkle took one step towards him with extended i waited patiently until she finished speaking and 
arms, and, with u low cry, fell fainting at his 
feet before he could save her. Mra Penbury, 


‘yave way to tears. 
| ‘Then, after the date you mention—sixteen 
turning as she reached the stairs, faced the group 
in the hall, pale but collected. 


‘years ayo now—you never caw ny late brother- 
‘That is the name I cvuld not remember,’ 


in-law?’ he asked. 
‘Never. I never saw him again after I—I 
she said to her brother in a calm steady voice— refused him,’ sobbed the unfortunate lady. 
‘Miss Barkle’ She cast a glance at the prostrate 
figure, bowed slightly to Annie Carston, and con- 


‘Nor heard from him ?’ 

‘1 didn’t even know whether he was alive.’ 
tinued her retreut up-stairs, as John Brawen, 
in astounded sileuce, raised the senseless Jady in 


John Brawen paused for a moment; the matter 
was repugnant -to him; but he wished to get 
his arms. 
le carried her into the dining-room, and leav- | it 


it over once for all, now he had entered upon 
‘Well, I won't trouble you any further,’ 

ing her with Annie and the servants, followed j he said, rising. 

his sister, She had informed him of what she | as there may be anything to tell you, 


— 


‘171 come over, or write as soon 


described bitterly as a most extraordinary, an - 


utterly unaccountable bequest by her husband to a 
woman she had never heard of before the will 
was read, and whose name she had forgotten, or 
affected to forget. Now, the advertisement which 
had so excited Midport curiusity recurred to him, 


He accompanied them to the door, detaining 

| Annie, as Miss Barkle passed out. ‘Try and come 
over to us this evening, he whispered, 

Miss Carston nodded, and followed her friend, 

, Who had relapsed into her former state of passive 

‘apathy, and seemed incapable of understanding 


and he saw what he had done. He had unwit- 
tinuly brought his sister in contact with the one Her mind was busy with the one thought— 
woman on earth she would wish to avoid. Un-; that John Brawen was separated from her for 
doubtedly, it was most distressing for them both, | ever. The process of reasuving by which she 
but still the mecting itself was hardly sutlicient | arrived at this conclusion was simple: Mrs Pen- 
to account for the effect it had produced on j bury was his sister; Mrs Penbury was her 


the simplest remark. 


Miss Barkle. 


for it. 
He found Mrs Penbury outwardly composed, 


| duced her to the widow, and she had instinc- 


That seemed to require explana-|enemy; crgo, Mrs Penbury created a hopeless 
tion, but the present was not the time to ask ; breach between them. 


This conviction had come 
‘upon her with all its force when he had intro- 


but in a state of suppressed excitement, such | tively turned to him, when she fainted. 


as he felt was only to be expected. She turned 
questioningly to him as he entered, but did not 
apeak. 

‘Uf you had only told me the uname of the 
woman George left the money to, you should 
not have undergone this, Nora,’ he said. 

‘Where is she now?’ asked his sister quietly. 

‘Down-stairs, in a dead faint. Misa Carston 
and the maids are with her.' 

‘You might go down and see how she is, John ; 
I must see her before she leaves.’ 

‘Not to-day, Nora: spare her just now; she 
has been awfully upset,’ he urged. 

Mrs Penbury looked at him for an instant 
before she spoke ; when she did, her voice rang 
through the room in tones that boded ill to 


i Annie Carston drew her own inferences from 
1 


‘what had passed, and in doing so did not go 


‘far wrong; but Miss Barkle required all her | 
‘attention at present, for she was shaken and : 


;unuerved, They reached home at length, for 
they had not waited for the cab; and Annie | 


‘persuaded her tu lie down, whilst she darkened | 
ithe room, and sat with her to prevent her being | 


| disturbed. How the Midport peone would talk | 
, When they heard of this new development of the 

‘story! Annie wondered what bearing it would 
‘have on her friend’s prospects: the widow was 
'a handsome woman of about eight-and-twenty, 
tall and dark, with a masculine firmness of 
expression indicative of her strength of will; a 
great contrast to the meek Selina Barkle; and 


the unhappy Miss Barkle if an interview took | 
place between them then. |it would not lie with Mrs Penbury to give up 
‘Spare her !—Then, is this nothing to me?’ | or withhold the legacy. She Knew as little about 
Her lips moved silently as she motioned to him | law as the majority of her sex at the age of nine- 
imperiously to go; and he left the room bent | teen, and the repeated discussions she had listened 
on getting Miss Barkle out of the house as|to lately had left her under the impression — 
quickly as posaible. | that if the widow refused to surrender that ten 


Annie hoped, after what she had witnessed, that — 
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thousand pounds, Miss Barkle had no remedy. 
But that did not seem to be right somehow ; 

she would ask John Brawen about it. 

What a curious confusion the affairs of her few 
intimates were in. To begin with the eldest: 
there was Captain Mulbane deeply enamoured of 
Miss Barkle, who didn't care for him ; Miss Barkle 
warmly attached to John Brawen, who didn’t 
care for her; Mr Brawen in love with Annie 
Carston, who did care for him very much. ‘Now, 
if only I liked Captain Mulbane instead of Jack,’ 
she thought, ‘the tangle would be complete ; but 
I’d rather have it as it is.’ 

She rose and went to the bedside. Miss Barkle 
was dozing, but her hands were hot, and she had 
a feverish look. Annie left the room softly and 
Went out into the garden, There was no cause 
for anxiety yet; but if she was not all right by 
the evening, she would call in the doctor. She 
had uot had much experience of invalids, and did 
not like the responsibility of being alone with her 
friend in her present plight. She was leaning 
over the little gate, idly watching the cattle on 
the common across the road, when she became 
aware of the vicinity of a man drawing near 
with a stealthy circumspect gait, as though he 
feared being seen. It was Captain Mulbane, who 
had been hovering about the cottage all day. 
Observing that Annie was alone, he took courage 
and came forward. 

‘How do you do, Captain Mulbane?’ she said. 
‘Why, has anything gone wrony ?’ 

Her question was amply justified by the stout 
gentleman’s extraordinary grimaces at the cottave 
and herself alternately. 

‘Has he gone mad?’ she thought in consterna- 
tion.—* What is it, Captain Mulbane?’ she con- 
tinued aloud, drawing back from the gate a 
little. 

The gallant officer’s visage was rapidly assuming 
a deep purple tint, which gave additional variety 
to its contortions us he bent over the gate 
whispering hoarsely : ‘I won't tell a soul a word 
about it, Miss Annie—not a soul, not a word.’ 
He drew back, and his features expanded in a 
grin that was positively refreshing in its intelli- 
ence after his previous facial antics. But what 
did the man mean ¢ 

‘Won't you come in?’ she suid. 
don’t quite understand you.’ 

‘O no, Miss Annie ; I couldn't think of coming 
in yet;’ and the captain recoiled hastily, as though 
he distrusted his own power to decline the invita- 
tion. 

‘How is—is she, to-day?’ he asked with a sigh, 
edging up to the gate again. 

‘Not very well. Something has upset her; 
but’ 

‘I knew it; I felt it! I was sure she would 
catch cold, Miss Annie, and he almost wept as 
he spoke, ‘sitting there with her feet all wet, you 
know, and it was my fault too.’ 

What, in the name of at fovea was this new 
complication ? Captain Mulbane evidently held 
himself accountable for something which had 
resulted in wet feet for Miss Barkle, and was 
causing him genuine distress. 

‘If,pgou will wait a minute, Ill come out with 
ape, she said, and ran into the house for her hat ; 
' Whilst the captain, hidden by the laurels, wistfully 
scanned each window in turn for a glimpse of his 


‘I’m afraid I 
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lady-love. He had been unable to restrain his 
longing to see Miss Barkle and assure her of his 
intention to be silent regarding their meeting on 
the sands ; but his heart failed him, and he waited 
about, trusting that fortune might bring him in 
her path. Seeing Annie Carston alone at the 
gate, and never doubting but that she knew the 
secret, he had deemed no preliminary explana- 
tions necessary when he confided to her his resolve 
‘not to tell a soul,’ supposing she would not fail 
to inform her friend, 

The blind of the drawing-room window was 
suddenly drawn up as he watched, and fearful 
of discovery, the captain turned and fled. He 
was out of sight when Annie Carston reappeared 
two minutes later; and after looking all round 
the garden for him, she felt that the only con- 
clusion any one could come to was, that the old 
gentleman was indeed off his head. ‘Sunstroke, 
T daresay,’ mused Annie as she started in the 
direction of Lansdale House; ‘but 1 hope he’ll 
be all right before he calls again,’ 

She met John Brawen at the gate, and they 
went in together to the library. ‘1 expect my 
sister will be down directly,’ he said, as he closed 
the door. ‘I’m going to introduce you to her 
us my intended wife, if you’ve no objec- 
tion.’ 

That she had none was manifest by her mode 
of acknowledging the imutter-of-fact statement, 
Which seemed perfectly satisfactory to ‘Jack.’ 
What followed would not interest us, and we 
may pass over their conversation, touching only 
on those points which relate to our story. 

‘What do you think Lina Barkle told me the 
other day, Jack ? said Annie. 

‘Don't know, [’m suree-—What ? 

‘She was quite certain you were going to pro- 
pose to her before long,’ aud Miss Carston tried to 
repress a gigule. 

‘Where on earth did she get that idea ?—Are 
you sure she didn’t mean Mulbane ? 

‘Of course I am, stupid boy. But had I not 
better break the truth to her now ? 

‘I can’t comprehend what put the notion into 
her head, said John Brewen, who was by no 
meuns pleased at Miss DBarkle’s fancy. ‘But 
you’d best tell her you’re engaged to me, or 
that I am to you, however you like to put it.’ 

‘The poor thing was awfully cut up by what 
happened this morning.—Do you think your sister 
will give her the money, Jack ? 

‘It doesn’t rest with her, Annie. She might 
keep her out of it for six months; but she hasn’t 


‘a leg to stand on if she carries the case into 


court.’ 

‘It would make a tremendous difference to 
Lina, said Annie thoughtiully. 

“You see, child, said Mr Brawen, ‘it’s a terrible 
blow to a woman to find, as Nora has, after her 
husband’s death that another has held such a 
place in his thoughts all those years. One can't 
expect her to regard Miss Barkle with very warm 
feelings, you know.’ 

‘It wasn't her fault,’ was the womanly answer. 

‘No blame attaches to any one, unless to poor 
George, in making such a bequest after he had 
actually married.’ : 

‘What had Lina better do now, Jack ? 

‘She can’t do anything. Thank Heaven, Nora’s 
concerns aren’t in my hands!’ said John Brawen_ 
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devoutly. Perhaps, had he known that his 
timely absence from Midport had saved him the 
unpleasantness of being asked by Miss Barkle to 
champion her cause against the unknown widow, 
he would have been still more grateful. He had 
gone to his sister after the two had left that 
morning, and had told her everything he had 
ascertained. Nora Penbury was not a vindictive 
woman ; but, as her brother said, it had been a 
terrible blow to find that soine unknown love had 
held a place in her husband’s heart throughout 
their short wedded life of three years. With 
ven, unbroken harmony that life had run, with- 
out a discordant note in its brief but happy span ; 
and the Jegacy had given the widow a shock 
which demlened the keenness of her sorrow. 
Now at the cnd, Fate, dealing its shafts with 
both hands, as is its wont, must bring her face 
to face with the woman herself cre her widow- 
hood was ten daya old, Blameless she believed 
Miss Barkle to be, for, amongst her husband's 
letters, she had found nothing for suspicion to 
feed upon. Still, nothing could shake the glar- 
ing truth, so rudely brought home to her; and 
she could not persuade herself to let this long 
silent rival receive euch a mark of her own 
husband’s Jove unchallenged. She hud lost no 
time in tuking ateps to prevent the executors 
roving the will; and though the delay might 
inconvemicnuce herself, she would not remove the 
legal obstacle she had raised before she could 
help it. 

The solicitors had concealed from Miss Barkle 
that Mrs Penbury had actually objected to their 
taking out probate of the will, trusting in their 
ability to convince her of the futility of the step. 

John Brawen and Annie were still engrossed 
with one another when Mrs Penbury joined them. 
She had heard something of the young lady, and 
received her with a gentle kindness, so different 
from the callous manner she had worn before, that 
Annie began to bope the difficulty might not 
prove go scrigus alter ull. 

John Brawen left them together after a few 
woinutes; and Mrs Penbury devoted herself! to 
learning all she could regarding her brother's 
fiancée: how she bad known him since she was 
fifteen years old’; how her father died six months 
after his second marriaye, leaving her to the care 
of a atep-mother, who made life at home intoler- 
able; and how Miss Barkle had taken her in 
and——— Dut here Annie checked herself, 
feeling she trod upon delicate ground. 

*Go on,’ said the widow, ‘You were saying 
how Miss Barkle had given you a home. lave 
you been with her long ?' 

‘I bave almost lived there since my father 
died ; but it was only a few days avo that I went 
to the cottage altogether.’ 

‘Js she a wealthy woman ?’ 

*No; has a bare ving, I should think. But 
she is wonderfully good to me, as she is to every- 
body,’ said Annie warmly. 

Mrs Penbury sat silent for a while. When she 


spoke again, her companion was startled by the - 


change from gentleness to firmness in her tune. 
‘You know how I stand towards your friend,’ 
she said, | 

‘Jack tokd me all about it to-day,’ said Annie, 
‘feeling uncomfortable, and wondering what was 
goming next. | a : 
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‘1 believe the solicitors found her through an 
advertisement ?’ 

‘Yes. She couldn’t think what it meant when 
she saw it that morning.’ 

‘What did she do about the news when she 
heard it 4’ 

‘She was going to ask Jack to do everything 
for her, but he was away when she came back 
trom Londen? 

There was an air of authority about the widow 
that seemed to compel Annie to answer whether 
she wished to or not; and now, thankfully tind- 
ing there were no more questions to reply to, she 
began to think over the answers she fia made, 
dreading lest anything she had said might injure 
her friend. | 

Whether Mra Penbury had more to ask we 
cannot say, fur John Brawen’s return caused the 
subject to be dismissed. His sister dropped the 
magisterial inanner she had so suddenly assumed, 
and by increased kindliness appeared desirous of 
removing any impression it had made on the 
young lady. 

We have said that, she believed Miss Barkle 
innocent of having held any correspondence with 
Mr Penbury ; but though this was the case, she 
could not resist the chance of probing for fresh 
evidence to prove it. She had certainly learned 
little from Annic Carston, but that little supported 
What she had heard through her brother. 

Miss Barkle’s indisposition compelled Annie to 
return to the cottage early, and she accordingly 
left scon after her talk with Mrs Penbury, escorted 
by John Brawen. On the way thev arranged that 
the duty of announcing their engagement should 
be left to Annie’s discretion, for Miss Barkle had 
been in so nervous a condition since the morning 
that it might be inadvisable to inform her of it 
just yet. The news would not do much to cheer 
her, after the hopes she had cherished regarding 
Mr Brawen. 

Their well-meant plans, however, were foiled 
by the person for whose benefit they had been 
made. John and Annie were busy suying good- 
night at the gate—and it is remarkable how long 
it takes two young people so circumstanced to 
accomplish that simple ceremony—when Miss 
Barkle, who had awakened from a long sleep 
more composed, came upon them unobserved. 
She took in the position at a glance, and accepted 
the revelation with fortitude, turning away 
unseen. She had been prepared to sve him irrev- 
ocably torn trom her; that was inevitable. But 
surely he might have waited a little while, only a 
little while, before secking consolation in the arms 
of another. It was heartless and cruel to do so 
the very day he saw the impediment his sister's 
presence raised ; it was mean-spirited, despicable ; 
and if Annie Carston cared to have the love of a 
man so easily led away, she might. She would 
forcet him; he was not worthy of another 
thouzht. Thus she tried to reason within herself ; 
but she was not convinced. Jobn Brawen was 
not the man to do such a thing under impulse ; 
it was utterly opposed to his nature, and 16 was 
| impossible to believe it of him. Then there was 
i but one alternative, and Miss Barkle’s heart 
swelled as it told her that it was the true one; 
| Captain Mulbane had been right yesterday, and 


; those almost daily visits had not been made to see | 


| her. 


She had been deluding herself with an ;( 
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unfounded dream. How blindly she had pursued 
her fancy to the bitter end! Poor Miss Barkle. 
Vanity is a pleasant guide for a time, but how 
rarely it leads us to the goal it seemed to 
promise ! 

If only she had left those foolish words unsaid 
that evening. She flushed hotly as she thought 
how her friend must have laughed in her sleeve. 
She had been sadly mistaken, and would own it 
at once. Better now, whilst Annie’s great happi- 
ness was at its zenith, than later; she would 
not think much about the weaknesses of others 
to-day. 

‘Let me congratulate you,’ she said coming 
to the door to meet the young lady, with a 
successiul effort to speak sincerely. ‘Oh, L saw 
you at the gate,’ she went on with a laugh at 
Annie’s look of guilty surprise. ‘I know all 
about it, so you needn’t say another word.’ 

With a feeling of gratitude for the accident that 
had made Miss Barkle a witness of the parting 
with her lover, Annie received her caresses ; it 
had saved her the unpalatable task of enlighten- 
ing her friend. 

‘Was Captain Mulbane here to-day?’ she 
asked, after bap engavement had been talked over. 
‘1 don’t suppose he was, though, she continued, 
recalling his refusal to come in. ‘He was per- 
fectly mad in the way he went on—knew some- 
thing he would not tell a soul, he said ; and was 
sure you would be ill to-day because of your wet 
feet. Have you any idea what he meant, 
Lina?? 

Miss Barkle shuddered visibly at the recollec- 
tion. ‘He canght me wading yesterday, Amnie,’ 
she said, ‘and sat down beside me; and, O 
Annie, 1 thought he would never go away.’ 

Some few questions were necessary to clucidate 
this incomprehensible statement ; but the eccen- 
tricity of the captain’s conduct was eventually 
explained. ‘And, O Annie,’ said Miss Larkle 
again, ‘I do hope he will hold his tongue? 


RELATING TO CRYPTS. 
THERE has been a crypt below Bamborough 
Church for many centuries; but, curiously, in 
the last century it was used only as a burial vault, 
and closed. In that capacity it was of course but 
sellom visited ; and at last the extcrnal approach 
to it in the churchyard was covered up with the 
whirling drifting sands, and then the place was 
forgotten. Within the memory of many of the 
present inhabitants of the breezy, bosky, wide- 
spread village, it was found again. The flooring 
of the chancel was removed, and a flight of stone 
steps observed. (Qn descending them, it was 
ascertained they led to a long narrow chamber, 
dimly lighted at the east end by a small window, 
on the south side of which a doorway gave access 
to a second chamber of the same length as the 
first, but of twice the width. This larger chamber, 
or chapel, has a groined roof of two bays, and 
two deeply splayed window-openings at the east 
end, It has also traces of an altar and a piscina, 
and in the centre of the groining is a staple, from 
which evidently a lamp once depended. It has 
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and examination mentioned, was blocked up with 
sand and hidden from sight. 

The earliest crypts were hewn out of rocks, or 
built of masonry below the soil, to receive, and 
conceal from profane eyes, the remains of martyrs, 
Subsequently, chapels, and eventually churches, 
were raised over them ; still later, crypts were 
formed below new churches for the special con- 
servation of relics and the devotions of these who 
visited them. The most ancient are little more 
than square vaulted chambers with but the sparest 
architectural ornamentation. Later examples are 
veritable subterranean churches with grand aisles, 
formed by low and massive arcades of columns. 
Most of them are provided with two ways of 
approach, or exit, that pilgrims might descend in 
procession, or otherwise, conveniently, and pro- 
ceed onwards and outwards without turning back 
and causing confusion, One of these approaches 
nearly always consists of a set of stone steps 
descending from the choir or one of the transepts ; 
aud the other nearly always opens out into the 
exterior surroundings of the edifice below which 
the crypt is situated. There are of course occa- 
sional variations from this plan, especially on the 
Continent, where crypts were more frequent in 
former ages than they were in this country. 
Sometimes, for instance, there are two approaches 
from the interior, and in one familiar instance (at 
Dijon) there is a circular crypt. ‘The usual con- 
struction, however, provides for a stream of 
persons descending from the interior of the 
fabric, viewing the relics in the martyrium, and 
then ascending to the level of the surface of the 
ground upon which the superincumbent edifice is 
erected, 

Into this little dim crypt below the chancel of 
Bamborough Church, therefore, we may picture 
to ourselves the olden inhabitants of the distriet— 
many a good man and true, many a fair dame and 
dainty damsel, besides long lines of pilgrims— 
groping their way down the stone steps, after 
some preparatory service in the church. We may 
imagine, also, their intensified sense of the poten- 
tiality of the blessings of life and light and air, 
when, at the conclusion of their devotions, they 
emerged through the outer doorway into the 
churchyard, whence the vreat ocean, the stupen- 
dous castle on the high rocks close by, and the 
wide adjacent country, were reassuringly appa- 
rent. 

There is a curious crypt, too, in Hexham Abbey 
Church. This is of Saxon workmanship. It has 
three entrances: one for the priest, the others for 
the descent and ascent of worshippers. On de- 
scending the steps leading to it from the interior 
of this superb edifice, the Saxon worshipper found 
himself in an antechapel, from which he could 
pass into a Jarger chapel containing the relics and 
an altar. The larger chapel measures thirteen 
feet three inches from east to west, and seven feet 
nine inches from north to south. Three niches 
with funnel-shaped headings mark the places 
where three lamps were placed to light it. In 
like manner there is a similar niche in the outer 
chapel for the same purpose. The door-heads are. 
all semicircular, including that leading to and 
from the antechamber at the foot of the steps 
used by the priest. An arresting feature in this 


hoary cell is the occurrence of. several Roman. 


} aleo a doorway on the south side opening into the é : 
| w a stones in the masonry, which have evidently been 


fi churchyard, which, at the time of the discovery 
: ew | mses , _ 
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used up by the Saxon builders, as being suitable 

for their purpose and near at hand. portion 

of a Roman altar serves az a lintel over one of 

the doorways, and has been tooled into a_ semi- 

circular form; and a square tablet with a dedica- 

tory inscription upon it, and several fragments of 
ribbed ornament, may be seen built up in the 

walls. Richard of Hexham describes this church 

as having been built by Wilfred in the seventh 

century, in three stories, aan fae by columns, | 
and mentions that inuumerable multitudes might | 
stand around the body of the church and yet) 
remain unseen by those within ; and that Acca, 

the friend of the Venerable Bede, collected the 

remains of saints from all parts of Europe and 

placed them in shrines between the pillars ; and 

made it so costly with sculpture and painting, 

and the services so rich with singing, vestments, 

and vessels, that it was finer than any building 

ou this side of the Alps. The crypt, we may thus 

conclude, has heard the reverberations of the 

sacred music of Acca in the choir above, and from 

that distant time through many centuries has 

been hallowed with the resolves of countless peni- 

tents, and the aspirations and supplications of 

myriads of souls. 

Below Repton Church, in Derbyshire, there is 
another Saxon crypt. It is about seventeen feet | 
equare, and has a vaulted roof, and four columus | 
with wreathed shafts and plain square caps and | 
round bases, ‘This crypt was also built with three 
entrances, whereof two were in the church above, | 
and one on the north side of the exterior, A! 
king’s daughter was abbess of Repton in 874, we 
are told, when the Danes wintered there. It is 
supposed they did not leave the church scathless ; 
but the crypt may have becn unknuwn to them, 
and thus escaped destruction ; or the royal abbess 
may have prevailed with them to leave it 
untouched. 


Many of our cathedrals possess crypts, though 
not all, Below the central tower of Ripon 


Cathedral, deep in the carth, is a massy stone 
cell, called St Wilfred’s Needle, approached by a 
narrow passage forty-five feet in length. This is 
also extremely ancient. The crypt below York 
Cathedral is of late Norman workmanship and of 
very large extent. It is beneath the choir, and 
is approached from both sides of it. There is a 
deep draw-well in it and a lavatory. The largest 
crypt at Durham has ten massive columns, ee 
ing twenty noble bays, very reverberative and | 
solemn. This is beneath the dormitory. There | 
is a second crypt under the refectory, and a third | 
under the priors chapel. Glasgow Cathedral has | 
a fine crypt. But perhaps the finest example of | 
all is that under Canterbury Cathedral. — This : 
superb structure, called the Undereralt, Was | 
allotted to the Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, who | 
made use of it to induetriously carry on the art | 
of silk-weaving. The Westminster crypt is also | 
a very noble specimen of the ancient masons’ ; 
craft 

Sometimes crypts are below chapter-houses ; | 
this is the case at Wella, where there is a fine 
specimen with a groined roof. The chapter-house | 
proper did not attain ita full height till so many | 
years had elapsed that quite a new style of build- 
ing was in vogue, lighter and more graceful in 
every way, with yearnings towards the delighting 
“tracery-work that was afterwards everywhere 
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adopted, albeit the masons in the crypt had con- 
tented themselves with the old dog-tooth orna- 
mentation, ‘There is a crypt under the chapter- 
house at Ripon, too, besides St Wilfred’s Needle 
under the tower. It is called the Bonehouse, 
from the fact that the walls and recesses are 
lined with skulls, &c., arranged with the same 
curious neatness as the bones of the ten thousand 
virgins in the church of St Ursula in Cologne 

The New World of Words, published in the 
reign of William and Mary, gives us the following 
information under the head of Crypta: ‘The 
graves of the martyrs were more especially so 
called, where the primitive Christians used to 
meet for the performing of divine service ; whence 
erypla caine also to signify a church under ground, 
like that of St Faith’s under St Paul's,’ 


NUMBER 263, 
A TRUE sTORY. 


‘Be off with you and your tract!’ It was a 
prisoner who spoke these words with an angry 
gesture, and the voice that gave them utterance 
rang with a peculiar harshness. 

1 was only a young man in those days, fresh 
from the university, and sadly wanting, I fear, 
in the tact which experience gives in later years 
to amen who follow the sacred calling of the 
priesthood. My old friend, Mr , Who was 
chaplain to convict prison, had been attacked 
by fever; and being a devout and earnest man, 
full of energy, and with his whole heart in his 
work, and unwilling that his duties should re- 
main unfulfilled, had asked me to take his place 
in the prison until he was again able himself to 
visit it. That is how I came in the first instance 
to minister to the wants and necessities of the 
criminal classes. So serious did my _ friend’s 
illness prove itself to be, so uncertain his recovery, 
and so long the period of his convalescence, that 
I was left for close upon a year in the perform- 
ance of the prison work. You may imagine that 
during that period I met some strange characters, 
raw suine strange sights, and heard sume strange 








' s 
stories. 


What a funny world it was—a world within 
a world, and peopled by the dregs and scourings 
of humanity. What ferocious instinct, brutal 
hate, and savage fearlessness were there; what 
mean distrust ; what petty jealousy ; what wizened 
battered faces; what wrecked and loathsome 
bodies. What moral rottenness pervaded and 
leavened the bulk of these unfortunates. It was 
curious, too, to note the rigour with which certain 
points of prison etiquette were observed, and the 
manner in which a species of classification was 
arrived at by the prisoners themselves. 

It would be no difficult matter, indeed, to write 
a paper interesting enough in detail concerning 
the inner life of a large prison from the convicts’ 

int of view. To the spotless passer-by who 

as never transgressed the nation’s laws, and 
whose acquaintance with the prison is limited 
to a view of its gate as he passes it by, it may _ 
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seem that there is little difference indeed between 
most of the jail-birds who congregate within ; but 
if this is his opinion, it is by no means shared 
by his less fortunate fellows. There are in ever 
rison at least three classes of society, constituted, 
be it remembered, by the prisoners themselves, 
and rigorously recognised. The third or lowest 
class consists of common drunkards, ordinary 
vagrants, wife-beaters, and such-like; and these 
are the despised and rejected ones who come in 
for abuse and vilification, and are considered 
unworthy to consort with their ‘better’ brethren. 
The second class consists of such gentry as sneak- 
thieves, petty-larcenists, and cattle-thieves, who 
consider the wife-beater and the drunkard too 
low to associate with; but who are themselves 
in turn beneath the contempt of the first-class 
awells, who are bank burglars, adroit pick pockets, 
and life-sentenced murderers; always provided, 
in the case of the last mentioned, that they are 
not wife-poisoners, a set of men who even in 
prison are not tolerated, although why a dis- 
tinction should be made in the case of any delib- 
erate murderer seems incomprehensible. There is 
always also the ‘bad man’ of the prison, a curious 
ee lation, surely, where all are supposed to be 
bad. It is about the ‘bad man’ of the prison 
J am writing this sketch. I found his name in 
the prison register after this fashion: ‘Murron, 
JoserH, No. 263, Wing D, Tier 4,’ and opposite 


_ the entry in the book was the word ‘ Incorrigible’ 


in large red-ink letters. There had been other 
men similarly indexed, as I conld see by the 
red affixes to their names; but all of them had 
passed out to other prisons or to the busy world 
again. Joseph Murton, strange to say, was the 
only incorrigible (according to the books) in the 
institution. 

Why he was bad, no person knew. The keepers 
feared him, the governor hated him; he was 
continually in hot-water, and as often in as out 
of the dark cell. He had been flogged more than 
once for insubordination, and, as far as could be 
judged, was a prison Ishmael. And yet there 
were some soft spots in his heart—the hospital 
orderlies knew that; for once or twice, when he 
had been ill and thrown into contact with 
sufferers sicker than himself, his gentleness and 
patience knew no bounds. The choicest morsels 
of his rough food were always laid aside for 
them ; his voice as he read aloud to them was 


tena! musical; and through the long night 
vigils he was the watcher who sat and whispered 


soothing words, or moistened lips that had grown 
hard and dry with suffering. His cell was a 
model of neatness: not a mark could be detected 
on its snowy walls ; no bed was ever so neatly 
folded as his, no tins so brightly scoured. In 
person he was scrupulously clean, and seemed to 
take a 
ance. 

—his work was generall 
and more quickly than 


y performed more neatly 
by any of his gang. On 


one occasion, when a keeper had been terribly. 
wounded and well nigh killed by a mob of 


mutinous prisoners, Murton had stood boldly up 


in defence of the officer, and had been severely. 


wounded himself for his pains. In spite of 
many such good qualities, his uncertain temper, 
despondent moods, and blind unreasoning ferocity, 


kept him in perpetual trouble, and at the time 
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ride in the respectability of his appear-| 
n the workshop—he was a broom-maker 
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| I write of he was certainly the ‘bad man’ of the 
| prison. 
obstinacy ; now, a flat refusal to perform his 


Now, it was a fit of sullen perverse 


workroom task ; again, a refusal to obey some 
simple rule at other times cheerfully obeyed ; and 
still again, a savage attack upon a fellow-prisoner 
or keeper. He was a strange creature Joseph 
Murton, with a strange history, as you shall 
hear. 

I was informed one morning by the librarian, 
also a prisoner, that a man was to be flogged that 
day for an assault upon one of the ofticera. I 
have already confessed that I was young, and 
a curious desire to witness such a scene, although 
clearly no part of my duty, came over me. To 
acquaint the governor of my desire was but a 
matter of form; and ten minutes before the big 
bell tolled twelve, I was in the courtyard, where 
the triangles used for whippings were already 
raised. Five minutes later, the prisoners were 
marched in to the goose-step, and shulHing along 
with furtive glances, took their places, forming 
three sides of a square. I was told afterwards 
that their presence there was not only for 
example’s sake, but in order that there might be 
no feeling in their minds as to excess of punish- 
ment. The-keepers, in full foree and heavil 
arined, were of course present; and as the cloc 
struck, the governor and surgeon appeared. Two 
of the keepers, both old soldiers and adepts in 
the use of the ‘cat,’ stepped up to the triangles 
with their torturing little instruments ; and next 
moment, stripped to the waist, but with a coat 
hanging loosely over his shoulders, came the 
victim, Joseph Murton. Where was his boasted 
streneth, ill temper, mad ferocity? He walked 
as gently as a sald, and a half-smile flickered 
on his lips as he held his hands out to be bound. 
I am not going to describe that morning’s work, 
as I still remember it ; it was the only flogging 
I ever saw, and I wish I had never seen it, 
for even now it makes me shudder to recall it. 
A hundred Jashes was the sentence ; and a hun- 
dred lashes means a million tortures to the flesh, 
and agony to the soul of any man. But Joseph 
Murton took his flogging without a murmur or 
a groan, although his face grew deadly white 
and his lips were bitten till they bled. He 
laughed; yes, he actually laughed out loud 
when he was untied, and put on his coat himself, 
although hardly able to move, so bruised and 
lacerated: was his back ; but as he passed the 
keeper who had reported him and caused his 
stripes, there came an angry gleam into his eyes 
and a quiver into his nostrils that spoke no 
good ; and it was well on all sides that he was 
hurried away before further mischief was done, 
for the devil in the man was roused and knew 
no cringing. He was sent to the hospital to 
have his wounds healed, and it was there I first 
made his acquaintance. 

I made a point of visiting all the Protestant 

risoners regularly in their cells, and as Murton 
fad described himself as an Episcopalian at his 
admission, I had repeatedly tried to hold some 
conversation with him; but all in vain. In spite 
of the friendliest advances on my part, he pre- 
served a sullen silence, and would invariably turn 
his back on me if I approached his cell. On one 
occasion, when he ad evidently aot | voice 
in his neighbourhood and expected a visit, I found . 
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& neat paper notice hanging on his bars with the 
following inscription: ‘Cell No, 263—4th Sep- 
tember 18—-.—Bovk pediars, insurance agents, 
ie and other muisances, not needed to- 
ay. 


‘There was eomething about this man, howcver, 


that instinctively drew one to him, for I felt sure | 
that, in spite of all appearances, there was good | 


in him. he day after he had been flogged, I 
saw him in the hospital 
Thad held a brief service with the sufferers, and 
at. the close presented each with a tract, according | 
to my usnal custom. It was this, when I came 
to him, that called forth the angry worda I have 
quoted at the commencement of this story. 


but at Jast 1 won his confidence. 
J came to know more of the man, and fonnd, ' 
beneath the rough and rude exterior, deep feeling | 
and a broken heart, that accounted for the reck- ! 
lessness otherwise hard te understand. In fact, ' 


despair was gnawing at his heart, and the day- : 
He | 


light of his life had been quenched for ever. 
got to trust me sufficiently by-and-by to tell me 
his story ; and here it is: | 
| 

T dow’t see much use, parson, in troubling you | 
with my story; it isn’t a long one, and there’s | 
nothing interesting in it for any one to hear, God 
knows. 


Wasting my time in a prison; but the fact is, 
rmarson, [ don’t care what becomes of me now, for 
[ve lost all heart for everything | ever cared for. | 
—What am I in here for? 


Attempted murder, i 
they sav. 


I’ve put in four years for it now, and | 


T owe the Queen six yet.--What was it all about ¢ 
I can’t tell you that myself; I couldn’t explain | 


it to the judge, and the jury wouldn’t have under- 
stood it either. | was always a wildish chap, 
parson, though [lad never harmed a living soul, } 
that 1 know of.—-Oceupation? Well, I used to | 
be a printer.---Drink ? Yes, 1 used to drink, and ' 
pretty hard to; but 1 gave that up. 1 gave up' 
every bad habit I knew I had, for the sake of a! 
girl I loved. No matter who she was or where 
she entne from, If she were here before us now, 
you would see how blue her eves were and how 
sweet her smile ; and she would bring back hope ! 
aad sunshine tome. ‘That girl was a beacon-light | 
to me, and for her sake IT turned my back on all ; 
my old companions and foolish ways. She was | 
never weary of encouraging me, and the hours | 
flew by when we were together as if they had : 
wings. I loved her better than I loved my own ! 
life—-better than I loved God. We were to be! 
married soon, and I worked merrily all day, and | 
whistled as 1 set up the types ; svon we would | 
have a cattave of our own ; soon she would be my ! 
own for ever; soon life would be a long and: 
happy dream. How distinctly I remember all : 
these things now, and how often I hear her voice | 
still ! | 

The time wore on, and at last came our wedding | 
morning, and when the words were spoken that : 
made us one, there was no man on earth who was - 
happier than I. We Hved together for a month, | 
and every day seemed far too short. They speak 
.of things being too good to last, don't they? I 
‘suppose it was that way with us She ran down 
ihe river one day in a steamer for a breath of fresh 


an os ene. 


ee ee ee ee ne 
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Jt was a Sunday ; and | 


‘night be at home. 
I know I’m a young man; and I don’t’ 
doubt but vou fancy 1 should be doing better than . 
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nir, and 1 promised to meet her on her return. 
She kissed me good-bye so gaily when I left her, 
and told me that the hours would seem long till 
we were together again.—There isn’t much more 
to tell now, parson. I was working that afternoon, 
when the foreman gave me a headline to set up for 
the evening edition of the paper ; it read: ‘ Fear- 
ful Catastrophe ;’ and as I glanced at it, I saw it 
was an account of the collision of her steamer with 
another on the river that forenoon. O God! the 
anxicty of that moment, the sickening doubt and 
dread! I rushed to the river, hatless, coatless, 


just as I left the workroom, and I shouted her 
“name as I ran, 
It: 
took many along day to soften that hard heart ;: 
Little by little ' 


The river-front was crowded with 
people, and I could hardly make my wav amongst 
thein ; then I was turned back several times by 
the police, and it seemed as if I would never get 
near cnough to learn the news. 

At last 1 got near the water, and saw that they 
were bringing bodies to the land in boats close to 
where l was. ‘Have you got my Nelly?’ I cried 
as cach Joad passed me; and the dead faces would 
be uncovered for a moment, in the hope that they 
would be recognised. But evening came, and there 
was no one like her in all the long procession that 
had passed me, and by-and-by night cume, and it 
became too dark to search any longer or to see. 
Suddenly the thought flashed across me that Nelly 
Of course that was where she 
was, She would be waiting for me, and wonder- 


ing at my absence, perhaps afraid for me. How 
foolish not to have thought of that before! How 


fast Fran back. But the little windows were all 
dark when I got there; and when I opened the 
door and called her name, there came no answer ! 
I went back to the river after that, and sat there 
all that night, cold and hungry, and full of 
despair; and the night-winds must have heard 
me crying for my Nelly whilst the blinding tears 
rap down my face, 

Early the next morning they began again 
dragcing for the bodies; and by-and-by they 
fonnd her. Not a bruise or mark or cruel cut 
upon her, but her face so still and white, her eyes 
so tightly shut, and her little hands so cold! I 
remember louking at her as she lay there cold and 
wet, and I] could not think that she was really 
dead. Would the blue eyes never look at me 
again and the dear lips never speak? Were the 
little hands never to lie in mine, nor the willing 
feet to patter beside me? I could not believe it. 
I went and whispered in her ear and kissed her, 
and waited to see her smile at me.—Then all the 
world became dark. I remember trying to throw 
myself into the water, that I might die too; and 
I remember fighting like a madman with a police- 
man who tried to prevent me. I beat him till the 
blood was streaming from him, and I saw him fall 
at my feet as if dead; but 1 remember nothing 
more. 1 woke up in a hospital, where they told me 
I had had brain fever. I don’t know how long I 
lay there; but I recollect being next in a prisoner's 


dock and hearing a white-faced constable tell- 


ing the judge how I had beaten and stabbed him 
without provocation. I looked in vain for words to 
answer with. What could I say? No judge on earth 
could understand what I felt; indeed, I hardly 


‘ knew myself. The verdict was ‘guilty,’ and the 
sentence ten years ; and that ie how I came to be 


3 


in prison, They think me mad in here; they call 
me dangerous, But what have I to live for now? 
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In the midnight darkness, through the workshop 
noise, in the loneliness of my cell, I see her face, 
white and cold, and I cry out to her, and long for 
death to take me beside her. I don’t know even 
where they took her or where her grave is ; and 
if I were out in the world again to-morrow, I 
wouldn’t know where to look for her.—Life isn’t 
worth living now, parson. I know all about your 
tracts and gospels, but they don’t bring me back 
Nelly. I sometimes think that she isn’t so far 
away after all, for I seem to hear her voice and 
feel her near me. If she ever sees me, she knows 
how I miss her, and how black the world has been 
since I lost her. . 

That’s my story, sir. Next time you see me 
tied up and flogged, you'll think that Nelly isn’t 
far away, and that her little arms are round me, 
though no one knows it but myself. 





TRUE FAME. 

‘AND this is fame!’ is reported to have exclaimed 
a well-known politician, when he heard that a 
letter addressed to him had been returned to the 
sender, through the Dead Letter Office, owing to 
the address being rather illegible. He evidently 
thought that everybody would be familiar with 
his name, address, and social standing. Life’s 
grooves are indeed narrow; and a man has to 
achieve a great deal, and keep his name before the 
public many years, before he is known to ‘the 
general,’ Sir Henry Taylor, the gifted author of 
Lhitip van Artevelde, has placed it on record that 
‘the world knows nothing of its greatest men ;’ 
and the assertion is particularly applicable to the 
case of contemporary men, because there is too 
great a tendency to decry the living at the expense 
of the dead. 

The ignorance of judges in this respect is pro- 
verbial. Everybody has heard of the legal 
luminary who said, ‘Archer! Archer! who is 
this Fred Archer?’ Considering that some judges 
have no knowledge of the most clementary sub- 
jects (Lord Campbell, who knew nothing of cricket, 
almost went into a fit when a short, stout witness 
told him that he was ‘long leg’), it is certainly 
«xpecting too much to suppose that they should be 
familiar with the name of a famons jockey or of a 
living author. In the case of judges, no doubt a 
good deal of this ‘ignorance’ is feigned ; but in a 
large majority of people it is perfectly genuine, 
and this circumstance must have caused a great. 
many persons to soliloquise on the hollowness of 
fame. 

A ‘socicty’ woman, at whose table Lonefellow 
was dining, asked him, ‘Oh, Mr Longfellow, have 
you ever published a book?’ This was after two- 
thirds of bis lifework was done. Hawthorne says 
that in his later years he met many people who 
knew him well as the ex-surveyor of the port of 
Salem, but who never knew that he had written 
anything, and had not even heard that there was 
such a book as The Scarlet Letter. Even the genial 
Autocrat is not appreciated by everybody in his 
own town. One day an American gentleman went 
into a barber’s shop as Dr Holmes was going out. 
“Do you know who that was that just went out ?’ 
asked the barber. Being curious to see what 
account of Dr Holmes the barber would give, the 
Visitor shook his head.—‘ Why,’ said the barber, 
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Se ec 
: that’s old Dr Holmes.’—‘ And who is Dr Holmes?! 

Oh, he’s been a doctor here a preat many years, 
I believe he ain't practisin’ any more, but he’s 
thought a good deal of !? 

A crushing remark was once made by a would- 
be flatterer to Mr W. D. Howells, the American 
novelist. Shortly after the publication of The 
Lady of the Aroostook, A Foregone Conclusion, and 
Venetian Lifc, a lady asked that gentleman for his 
autograph, whereupon he wrote some impromptu 
verses in her album. She read them over, and 
then gave an encouraging smile. ‘Oh, Mr Howells,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I should think you might do some- 
thing for the papers and magazines; I’ve seen 
much worse things than that in print !’ 

When even Dickens and Thackeray met with 
experiences somewhat similar to this, the smaller 
fry can scarcely vale to escape. Men weil known 
in other walks of life are scarcely less fortunate 
than the novelist. Take, for instance, the story 
told by a clergyman, as being part of a conversa- 
tion held by him with an Englishman to whom 
he pointed out General Grant’s residence in New 
York. The Englishman asking, ‘ What name?’ 
and seeming to obtain no further light, the clergy- 
man repeated it to him, and said : ‘Of course you 
have heard of General Grant? He was our 
President for eight years, ending in 1877.’ 

‘Ah!’ remarked the Englishman, still with no 
evidence of recalling a fact previously known. 

‘Then, too,’ proceeded the clergyman, ‘le was 
a great general, and was in commund of a million 
of men at the close of our war. You remember 
our late war, of course ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ was the answer. ‘Beg pardon, but I 
have just arrived in this country, and was so long 
at sca that I have not heard the latest news. 1 
was at sea sixteen days, really!’ 

This gentleman was scarcely abreast with the 
times, and his ignorance reminds one of Mark 
Twain’s famous question to a railway-carriage 
bore: ‘Adam? What’s lis other name ¢’ 

It is really surprising iow few eminent Ameri- 
cans are known to the average ‘general reader’ in 
England. In America, the names of many of our 
proininent men must be familiar, in consequence 
of the frequency and the familiarity with which 
their actions are discussed in the columns of most 
of the great newspapers. One is surprised indeed 
to see English affairs dealt with asif Envland were 
only some two or three hundred miles from New 
York. 

Greatness is paid homage to by some people in 
very peculiar ways. Everybody must remember 
the story told in connection with Victor Hugo. 
The great poet was startled one morning by the 
intrusion of three Englishmen. ‘Victor Hugo,’ 
said one, consulting a pocket-book. The poet 
bowed, thinking that he should be asked for his 
autograph next. After the visitors had stared 
for a few aeconds, the pocket-book was again 
consulted. ‘Eleven o’clock : the lions!’ said the 
spokesman. ‘Then the party bowed, and walked 
out of the room. 

Truly, the penalties of fame are many, a8 
Emerson doubtless came to the conclusion on at 
least one memorable occasion, The peer 
was on the way to Philadelphia several years ago, 
when he fell in with a chatty and agreeable 
gentleman named Sackett, who told Emerson that 
he resided in San Francisco. Thie was ail he 
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said about himself; but from his conversation editor received a letter from a lady, who wrote 
Emerson judged that his acquaintance was indeed ; that she was dying, and that her physicians told 
a gentleman of standing and intelligence, and | her she would be dead before the conclusion of 
ultimately agreed to dine with Mr Sackett upon | Mr Howell’s story was published. She was very 
their arrival at San Francisco. The next morning! much interested in it, and did not want to die 
Emerson was astounded to find in the local papers | until she knew how it was going to end, and she 
the following ‘personal’ paragraph: ‘Professor | begged the editor to let her read the advance 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the eminent philosopher, | sheets, so that she might die happy. | 
scholar, and poet, is in our city as the guest of | The highest honour that Uhland the Prussian 

Mr H. T. Sackett, the well-known proprietor of; poet received was a very humble gift. The 
the Bust Street Virne Musenm. Matinées every , Prussian king, Frederick-William IV., offered him 
half-hour: admission, only ten cents. The Double- | the Order Pour le Mérite, with tlattering expres- ' 
headed Calf and the Dog-faced Boy this week !’| sions of the royal regard ; but Uhland, who was | 
Any one with even a superficial knowledge of essentially a poet of the people, declined to accept | 
Emerson’s character will readily understand his it. While explaining to his wife the reason which 
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feelings at being coupled, as it were, with the 
monstrosities mentioned, 

Seott had several experiences of the penalties of 
greatness, notably in the ense of a female admirer 
who sent him the manuscript of a tragedy, request- 
ing him to revise it. Imagine Scott's feelings on 
his discovering that he had to pay five pounds for 
the postage on this precious packet ; and his dismay 
at receiving, several days later, another copy of the 
play from the same lady, who, being afraid that 
the original copy of her tragedy might be Jost in 
transit, had taken the precaution of sending a 
duplicate, for which Scott had to pay other tive 
pounds. 

After pondering over this circumstance, one 
begins to understand ‘Tennyson’s reason for leaving 
half of his letters unopened. Being ‘lionised,’ 
receiving manuscripts from ‘budding bards,’ and 
requests for autographs from gushing admirers, 


certainly form no inconsiderable portion of the | 
Even the notoriety of the — 


‘martyrdom of fame.’ 
comparatively humble village quidnune is not 
without many penalties. Soon after he becomes 
rather tuo important to be classed among the com- 
rehensive ‘&c.’ with which the reporter of the 
ocal paper winds up the list of those present at 
the Jaying of foundation stones, annual missionary 
mectings, and the like, he begins to experience 
some of the minor penalties arising from local 
‘fame.’ He is expected to contribute to all sorts 
of objects, from the purchasing of a pavilion for 
the local Cricket Club to the repairing of the 
organ in one of the chapels; and if he be a trades- 
man, he is frequently obliged to give more than he 
can afford, in order to avoid losing custom, and 
a to prevent the name of Jones—his rival in 
busineas—appearing higher in the list of subscrip- 
tions than his own. This is one of the penalties 
of local notoriety, which is more keenly felt than 
many suppose. 

If the pleasure arising from fame could be 
accurately gauged, it would be found that un- 
conventional acta of kindness, and simple though 
sincere compliments, give more pleasure to their 
recipients than the loudest blare of trumpets or 
the most eloquent panegyrics. The observation of 
a well-known writer on receiving a present of a 
dozen bottles of brandy from an anonymous 
admirer of his genius is well known. ‘This,’ he 
said, ‘is true fame.’ 

Mr W. D. Howells has recently received a flat- 
tering proof of the interest taken in his novels, 
which will more than recompense him for the back- 
handed compliment of the lady we have already 
mentioned. When his story, ‘Indian Summer,’ 
was being published in Harper's Magazne, the 


moved him to refuse the distinction, a working- | 
class girl from the neighbourhood entered, and 
presenting Uhland with a bunch of violets, said :— 
‘This is an offering from my mother !’—‘ Your | 
| mother, child!’ replied the poet ; ‘I thought she — 
| ied last autumn.’—‘ That is true, Herr Uhland,’ 
said the girl; ‘and I begged you at the time to 
make a little verse for her grave, and you sent me 
a beautiful poem. These are the first violets which 
| have bloomed on mother’s grave ; I have plucked 
| them, and I like to think that she sends them to 
‘you with her greetings.” The poet’s eyes moistened 
as he took the posy, and putting it in his button- 
hole, he said to his wife: ‘There, dear woman ! is 
not that an Order more valuable than any king 
can give ?’ , 

Of late years several literary men have been 
fortunate. Professor Huxley found a cheque for 
four thousand pounds in one of his morning Jetters 
—the bequest of a Bolton admirer. Charles 
Reade was remembered in the wills of more than 
one admirer. These generous recognitions of 
genius are, however, trifling in comparison with 
the offer of an American millionaire to Martin 
Tupper, of Proverbial Philosophy fame. ‘1 am 
one of the richest men in New York,’ he said to 
the author, ‘and I know authors must be poor. 
I like your books, and have told my bankers’ 
[naming them] ‘to honour any cheques on me 
you may like to draw;’ and when the offer 
was declined, the millionaire’s house, his yacht, 
and his carringe were placed at Mr Tupper’s 
disposal. Gifts such as these and unconventional 
compliments go a long way towards constituting 
real fame. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Tuk Old, so Wisdom saith, is better than the New. 
Friends—like old Wine, old Books, old Days— 
With age do ripen into mellower hue ; 
And Time, for what he takes, full oft repays 
True hearts a hundredfold. 
So, as the years rush by, old Friend, 

May all bright memories of the past revive! 
And when the hour is come to say ‘ Good-night,’ 
May Peace and Hope be with us to the end, 

Up to the fullness of unfading Light ! 
When by the mystery of Death shall live 


Things New and Old. 
B. G. Jouns. 


, Printed and Published by W. & R. Coampens, 47 Pater- 
| hoster Row, Lonpoy, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND, 


‘Ir you have a moderate appetite for sand, take 
your fee if you like, but not the tiniest slice of 
anything with it, remember,’ said the soft humor- 
ous voice beside me, as 1 addressed the ball for 
the first time in the season, with more apparent 
dexterity, I confess, than inward confidence, It 
was my second year at golf. I had got over the 
initial difficulty, it is true; I ‘missed the globe’ no 
longer'!--Ah, good old friend of those days !--Ts it 
truth, indeed, that Tennyson sings of the yew’s 
fibres netting ‘the dreamless head?’ Have you 
no flashes of remembrance of faultless approach or 
miraculous niblick-shot? Jor you, too, are under 
the earth—like the ball you used to send straight 
home all the way off that marvellous putter of 
yours—and, alas, for a longer period. 

He was one of those men whose eyes have an 


edue, so to say. They kindled with interest while 


you spoke, and took in the situation perfectly 
before you had fully described it. His face was 
healthily rnsset, and even in extreme age he 
looked strong and straight. My intimacy with 
him dated only from the previous year. He had 
long worked hard as a medical man in a populous 
district in the south of England, and his means 
were considerable in consequence. As the years 
advanced, however, he longed for that strong sea- 
air of the northern portion of our island, which 
seems to pull a man together in a manner which 
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A snug enough place, too, it came to be. One 
had to enter a wood to reach his house, which 
stood on the bald crown of an eminence. The 
strony scent of the sea surrounded and _per- 
meated the place, A level lawn in front, with 
its blackbirds running quickly over it, was a 
picture of peace. The sea could not be seen 
at all from the ground flat; but when you 
had climbed the wide stairease—none of your 
giddy spirals, but a strong old-fashioned square 
stair with substantial landings--and had passed 
into the airy drawing-room, what a view broke 
upon you! Through the clear air you could view 
the sea, a couple of miles off, as though it were 
just at hand, creeping up upon the yellow breast 
of the shore, where it was delicately fingering 
a frill of snow—its daily gift. The links lay 
between you and the sea; and between the links 
and the sea were sandy knolls, where the blue- 
green grass grew six—here und there eight— 
feet high. There lay the dimpled little bit of 
ground, with its hillocks, its mimic forests of furze, 
its yawning bunkers, and its mazy burn, where 
thonsands had played the game of all games the 
most like our larger life, with earnestness, and yet 
brotherly kindness, Dear sport that it is-—--made 
up of continuous striking, without cruelty ! 

Here, then, lived Dr , who could never be 
identified with those loungers who work at nothing 
and play at everything, for he was diligent and 
regular in all the details of his life—however 
dearly lie may have loved his round at golf. 
Early morning found him outside, and off along 





no artificial pick-me-up, persevered in to the| the upland road on foot or on horseback, to return 


utmost, may pretend to do—outside its advertise- | 


ments, at all events. Talk on the subject succeeded 


talk, for a year or two, and nothing meantime | 


came of it; till, on his sixtieth birthday, he told 
his married son and his unmarried daughter—he 
had been a widower for ten years—he had finally 
disposed of his business; that his shrewd investing 
had largely augmented his savings, and that the 


} Coming spring would, please God, see him in some 


{enug retreat in the town of his boyhood, his love 
| and early manhood. 


with appetite to his letters and breakfast. I wish 
I could paint his own room for you—his ‘den,’ as 
he called it; but that is beyond my scope, in this 
connection at anyrate. I may at least tell you 
that there lay on the broad serviceable oak table 
the current number of the Athenwum—more fre- 
quently in his hands than the Jicld—and a goo 
modern book or two; but in truth, a richly carved 
old bookcase contained his chief treasures in the 
shape of well-chosen and well-thumbed classics of 
the olden time, and, generally speaking, of the 


graver sort. Emerson, however, was the Doctor’s 
especial favourite, modern though he be; and 
while the swect-tempered Concord mystic never 
raentions many of the subjects of which my friend 
loved to spenk, I take it that the extraordinary 
ability the latter displayed in aphoristic utterance 
had been unconsciously developed Ly familiarity 
with the style of the great American, As regards 
the matter of lis discourse, it always appeared to 
me to be strictly his own. 

It is not my intention to speak of his manner of 
talk in geueral, although I have often felt sorry 
that his conversations on higher matters were not 
caught back out of the invisibility of the air, and 
fixed in a darker fluid by soine accurate reporter. 
Others have shared this regret with me. Alas! 
Johnson bas his Boswell, Goethe his Eckermann, 
Coleridge his own kinsman, and Rabbi Duncan 
his Knivht; but this man’s talk enriched the 
etimosplere only, im ways we may not trace ; 
he shot many arrows into the air, but they 
are not to be fond unless we search in the hearts 
of a few of lis friends. Vaut now comes a curious 
admission, Let him not shrivel down into a 
Jesser man beenuse of it! Tf you are a golfer, you 
will not. Nothing in the world would he allow to 
come between him and his rownd of the links, 
One round a day, but one round always, excepting 
on Sundays. Never was day dark or stormy 
enough to keep him back; and if he had been 
favoured, as Mr John Black wood was, with a letter 
from Ceorge Hliot, in which occurred words like, 
‘You cannot play golf in the rain,’ he would 
have startled that know-all Jady with several 
aphorisms which would have dene no shame, 
in sense or in construction, to Romola itself. 
He was humane enough, withal, to give his 
eaddie an oilskin suit: he himself wore nothing 
above his thick tweeds, and never allowed for a 
moment that he had been one whit the worse in 
his life for any ducking he had received. He 
played as near perfection as an clderly amateur 
may well be expected to do. He had that easy 
unconscious swing bezotten only in youth. The 
analysis of the subject had never troubled him; 
he played as children play, and yet he was no 
‘idiot? (‘Fhe ideal golfer is an idiot,’—~Suturday 
Review, July 2, 1887), dear old fellow that he 
was. Wherever you miyht place him in the wide 
world, you might depend upon his giving a good 
uccount of himself. 

He had lived for five years in his seaside home 
when I was introduced to him. His low-set sweet 
voice often haunts me; and whenever I] find my- 
self on short green grass, with fragrant thymy 
knolls around me, there I eve the authentic back- 

round for a loved figure which comes no more.— 
But let us go on with the round. He had taken 
in hand to teach a man of great willingness but 
small ability, and this was the first lesson of the 
second year. He never played more than his 
daily round, as has been said. With a fine forti- ; 
tude, he abstained from even taking his occasional ! 


cleek shot alongside my erratic guime, contenting | 
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served successive cencrations, are they not written 
in the books of Clark, Simpson, and othera? It 
was not these that this man retailed. They mul- 
tiplicd according to the varying exigences of the 
game, and I never heard him repeat himself. It 
is said that the occasion makes the man; surely, 
then, it may well be credited with the minor 
creative power of making the joke. It did that 
at anyrate, say what you will. His humour was 
sometimes so delicate as to defy repetition in 
any but the precise words which had been used. 
The story somehow would not tell at times, if the 
exact inflection of the voice failed in the repro- 
duction, As it is, I can but give the broader 
fragments of his talk. If I had not heard such 
multitudes of sinart sentences from these lips, 1 
should have considered them carefully coimed 
specially for use beforehand; but to know your 
man, put such a conclusion at once out of sight. 

The ball stood on its tee bright and shining 
one mid-day in May. The first hole is a short 
one, Others regarded it, indeed, as a good cleck 
shot—no more; why shouldnt I? The cleck 
fell furiously on the ball (a bad one, no doubt, 
athouzh duly charged for), and, whatever the 
exact cause may have been, the gutta(?) leapt 
forward in two parts—seither of which lay dead, 
it is needless to say. ‘Ah,’ my adviser said 
instantly, ‘golf is a vame of which it may be said 
that opening the ball ought not to be synonymous 
with beginning play.’ 

Here and there pleasing him with my work— 
for he was generous in criticism (‘Never let your 
spirits run duwn, he would say, for your score 
will run up—they are always at seesaw with each 
other’)—I would sometimes drive wildly, and 
would just catch the murmur of his voice as he 
said, as it were to himself, ‘It is quite undeniable 
that golf-playing is an art, but drawing is alto- 
gether out of place there ;’ or, ‘It is as poor a 
Indication of a man’s play as of the state of his 
boots that he goes in for toeing and heeling,’ 

‘Don’t you think, Doctor, that, like the poet, 
the golfer is born—not made?’ I asked onee, 
after consecutive foozling?-—-‘Well, probably so— 
to some extent. I myself venture to believe that 
when you find the veritable accoucheur, he will 
tell you plainly that exactly as many men are 
born with a skuré spoon as a selrer spoon in their 
mouths.’ 

I remember him saying to an unduly loquacious 
caddie, while he tapped with the handle of his 
driver the spot he rine to tee on, ‘Young man, 
do your duty just there; and remember I regard 
you principally as a tec-caiddve on two legs instead 
of four; but you will also hold my clubs and— 
your tongue !’ 

T had, and have still, a decided opinion on the 
subject of putting, and it is this: that you had 
better be well up in your play; that is to say, if 

our ball runs straight, it has the chance of getting 
frotiescerneelling on the fast side though it be— 
which, if you slay short, is altogether impossible, 
Carrying out oie idea now and then rather ener- 
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himself with giving advice in that wonderfully | getically resulted in an occasional gobble, which at 


neat short way of his. 
been worked long since into flesh and blood move- | 
ment-~Grip, swing, loft, and putt; but many of ; 
his odd little effortless speeches stick well to me in | 
_the shape of words, and these I wish to give some | 
+ idea of, The regular golfing jokes that have: 


13 


His counsel, I hope, has‘ once called forth the remark, ‘Do not attempt 


too much of a gobble !—Let your moderation 
be known to all men, whatever course you are 
at, whether it be or Macrihanish.’ 

Anon, luck would give a ball that went sweetly 
off the bone and locked infinitely well in mid-air, 
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a bad Hie, Ere we came up to if, the Doctor His readiness was extraordinary. Sonictimes, 


would praise the shot, but, on sighting the ball, he 
would quietly remark, ‘Ah, there you are! No 
ball has vet been invented which may be said to 
be too good for hanying—if the ground lies that 
way.’ 

What can a man, who is not mighty on the 
links, do with a bad hanging ball? — Foozle, of 
course, and Jose his temper too, which would 
eall forth : ‘Good for you, you have no opponent 
to-day ; but you need not be your ewn, for all 
that. It is no paradox to say that you indicate 
that you are green if you look blve over a single 
bad shot; and even if you will allow your nose 
to divide the colours, they never look well 
together.’ 

Laughingly, I would say: ‘It is a moral train- 
ing of no mean order, this same game of golt—is 
it not?’ 

A humorous twinkle flashed across his eyes as 
he said: ‘Certainly ; and yet there are odd con- 
tradictions in it. Giood temper is essential. There 
is a deal that is sfrawht about the came-—club 
handles, driving, putting, Ke. On the other hand, 
knowing that honesty is the dest policy, a 
long driver, nevertheless, will never choose an 
upright elub; and you know how we all hke 
to steal, when we can. Indeed, it is not only 
morality that is in danger, but the whole intricate 
svsterm of values, For instance, if you know how 
to play your approaches, it is good golf patois 
to say that your iron is as good as gold to you-— 
execrable nonsense in the eyes of one at Icast 
of the two men who have equal quantities of 
one or other of the metals to dispose of. Again, 
we believe in correction. Every ai is the better, 
we all say, of a good sound whipping; and yet, 
like a very demon, we constantly exhort our 
partner to give us a good lt.’ 

This last sally put me in mind of a conun- 
drum Thad heard at the club-house the previous 
forenoon, and as I have never seen it in print, 
I repeat it for the benefit of the reader, as I 
did tor the hearer. ‘Why was Ananias like a 
vood golfer ?’---* Because he Jay stone dead after 
a bad lie.’---‘ That is good,’ the Doctor said-—‘ and 
bad !? 

I remember on one occasion we had made up 
to a passionate young man who was playing a 
‘single’ with a phlegmatic old gentleman who 
was known to the Doctor, The elderly golfer 
stood dormy at seven up with seven to play. 
Having holed out, the winner intimated the fact 
like a sphinx ; wherenpon the little fellow with 
the passion, the gaiters, and the red coat, broke 
into a volley of ouths. Dr said in a firm 
and earnest tone: ‘Your bye, sir, will begin 
after the next hole is lost by you; save up your 
strencth, I advise you. There is no need of 
interlacing your play with by » by all 
the way. Besides, swearing doesn’t help you a bit.’ 

I had been playing a little wildly at one hole, 
and had overshot the green a good way. To 
my own amazement, as will sometimes happen, 
my next shot lay—not dead, but home! ‘ Bravo!’ 
cried my companion. My elation, however, was 
suddenly cooled by his calmly observing: ‘If 
you do go floundering into the rough, and then 











send your ball home, off a fifty yards’ iron shot, 


you needn’t be surprised if your opponent hails 
your triumph as a fluke’ 


indeed, he would speak at some length, rolling 
the words out slowly, as though he were recit- 
ing Milton, Again—although he never spoke 
swiftly—he would confine himself to a sinvle 
short sentence, the inflection being always laden 
with point. My ball lay cupped, for instance, 
on one occasion, and I remember he instantly 
said: ‘The cup is not a loving-cup in golf, and 
your spoon is simply nowhere in such a case.’ 

I recall, too, a neat remark which was made 
when my kind old friend was instructing me 
during the first year of my practice. I had 
topped a teed shot, when those words, gravely 
uttered, and catching nothing, as it were, from 
the twinkle in his eye, fell upon my ears: ‘In 
addressing the ball be careful not to give it a 
top-dressing ; leave that for your lawn’ At 
another time my play would merit the remark : 
‘Do not begin to sercw before luncheon-time, and 
neither then nor at any other time let the past 
tense of the verb be applicable to you? He 
was not a tectotaler; but he had, I think, a 
more bitter contempt for hard drinkers than for 
any other set of men. T remember onee when 
the green was pretty full, and a handicap medal 
was being played for, that, at the close of the 
first round, he cautioned a young fellow who 
was slightly known to him in terms something 
like these: ‘If you require a handicap of a 
half-one you will not find it to your advantage 
to drink to its health and prosperity in its 
namesake every few holes. You will drink rather 
to its contusion, sir!’ 

The best of players for the most part uncon- 
sciously press now and then. I never saw Dr —~--, 
however, other than most deliberate in his own 
game, If was nothing extraordinary that I 
should, in these days at least, put more effort 
than was wise into my swing; none the less 
there came to me these words: ‘Keep game tn 
your press for luncheon, if you like, but don’t for 
any sake press tn your gane; keep everything in 
its place !? 

When he went with me to choose my clubs, 
he looked on emilingly as I swung them to and 
fro. I caw his thought in his cyes before he 
had given it to his lips: ‘One feels himself 
such a rare hand in the shop-—docs he not?’ 
And then, as J, like a beginner, made a short 
leet of the supplest of the drivers, he said more 
coldly, as though his thought deepened towards 
the close of the sentence, light as the words 
seemed: ‘Don't take these just yeb; if your 
club has too much spring in it, you will find 
“the winter” of your “discontent”—when it 
snaps !7 . 

It has been my intention only to speak of this 
fond old enthusiast in connection with the royal 
and ancient game. At home there was the 
same facility in his play upon words; even in 
our more serious conversations, which were 
punctuated by sips from the social (but single) 
tumbler, or whilfs from the soothing weed, 
the inveterate habit betrayed itself of re-stating 
things—-that is, placing his words in one order 
and then in another, with sometimes startling. 
ingenuity. It was an exercise, indecd, that was 
never engaged in to no purpose ; never £0 that 
the changes ministered to mere non-sense ; they 
always brought an added sense, rather, and in- 
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terest. It is not too much to say that as ao rule 
they fulfilled Hood’s exacting conditions, short 
of which the common pun becomes x contemptible 
creature, which onght to find itself in the ranks 
of that large visible and invisible assenibly, ‘the 
unemployed.’ 
There's a double chuck at a double chin, 
And, of course, there’s a double pleasure therein, 
tf the parties were brought to telling : 
And however our Dennises take offence, 
A tlouble meaning shows double scase ; 
Aud if proverbs tell truth, 
A duiile tooth 
Ix Wisdom’s adopted dwelling ! 





In fact, the labit was a craze with Dr , as 
was his daily round of the green, Time had 


not staled his infinite variety in word-play. My 
memory, however, has run down. He was at least 
himself ; and his odd little speeches, whether on 
the links or indoors, had certainly never entered 
the atmosphere through other lips. [fe never 
thought anything he said was worth deliberately 
putting down~-althongh in very early youth it: is 
true he published a pamphlet on Anivsthesia—and 
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it may Le you, my reader, avree with him in this. | 


Ah, well! as J recall the tones, the gestures, 
and think of tle kind soul himself as I knew 
him, the conclusion comes to ine that these 
remembrances must be to the writer very dif- 
ferent from what they appear to you The 
bloom of the personality is upon them all, in 
my Vision, and they hany free and full. To 
you—and Ll blame you net--they are dry, it 
may be, and stiff in arrangement---redolent of 
the box they are packed in, rather than the 
honeyed sunshine in which they swung to and 
fro-—and so, ‘cre endeth (he second lesson.’ 

The lettering on his simple epituph is Tosing 
its sharpness, Ife died in extreme old age. 
Day ly day, when reaching the big links was 
beyond his power, he played a short vame with 
his putter over a small green behind his house ; 
and Loam told for Iwas then at a distance, 
and hhad seen my last of him, indeed--when he 
could no longer go out of doors at all, that the 
noble game of billiards was discarded and de- 
throned, and that his green table was fondled 
by the old man's fancy into a mimic golf-course, 
which by-and-by in its turn became too tedious 
for him. Now a lies at rest, and the primroses 
and violets bloom as of old, but, alas! not for 
him. 


THIS MORTAL COTT, 
CHAPTER XXHL—UNDER THE PALM-TREES. 


A LONE governess, even though she be a Girton 
girl, vanishes readily into space from the stage 
of society. It's wonderful how very little she's 
missed. She comes and goes and disappears into 
vacancy, almost as the cook and the housemaid 
do in our modern domestic phantasmagoria ; and 
after a few months, everybody ceases even to 
inquire what has become of her. Our round 
horizon knows her no more. If ever at rare 
intervals she happens to flit for a moment across 
our zenith again, it is but as a-revenant from some 
distant sphere. She bas played her part in life, 
bo far as we are concerned, when she has ‘ finished 
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the education’ of our growing girls, as we cheer- 
fully plirase it~-what a happy idea that anybody's 
education could ever be finished !—and we let her 
drop out altogether from our scheme of things 
accordingly, or feel her, when she invades our 
orbit once more, as inconvenient as all other 
revenants proverbially find themselves. Hence, it 
was no great wonder indeed that Elsie Challoner 
should subside quietly into the peaceful routine 
of her new existence at the Villa Rossa at San 
Remo, with ‘no questions asked, as the advertise- 
ments fraukly and ingenuously word it. She 
had a few girl-friends in England—old Girton 
companions-—who tracked her still on her path 
through the cosmos, and to these she wrote unre- 
servedly as to her present whereabouts. She 
didn’t enter into sical of course, about the par- 
ticular way she came to leave her last temporary 
home at the Meyscys’ at Whitestrand : no one is 
bound to speak out everything ; but she said in 
plain and simple language she had accepted a new 
and she hoped more permancnt engagement on 
the Riviers, That was all. She conecaled nothing 
and added nothing, Her mild deception was 
purely negative. She had no wish to hide the 
fact of her being alive from anybody on earth but 
Hugh and Winifred ; and even from them slie 
desired to hide it by passive rather than by active 
concealment. 7 
Butit is an error of youth to underestimate in 
the long-run the interosculation of society in our 
modern Babylon. You may lurk and languish © 
and lie obscure for a while; but you do not per- 
manently evade anybody : you may suffer eclipse, 
but you cannot be extinguished. While we are 
young and foolish, we often think to ourselves, 
on some change in our environment, that Jones 
or Brown has now dropped entirely out of our 
private little universe —that we may safely count 
upon never again happening upon him or hearing 
ot him anyhow or anywhere. We tell Smith 
something we know or suspect about Miss Robin- 
son, under the profound but, alas, too innocent 
conviction that they two revolve in totally dif- 
ferent planes of life, and can never conceivably 
collide against one another, We leave Mauritius 
or Eagle City, Nebraska, and imagine we are quit 
for good and all ot the insignificant Mauritians 
op the free-born, tree-mannered, and free-spoken 
citizens of that far western mining camp. Error, 
error, sheer juvenile error! As comets cume back 
in tine from the abysses of space, so every- 
hody always turns up everywhere. Jones and 
Brown run up against us incontinently on the 
King’s Road at Brighton; or oceupy the next table- 
to our own at Delmonico’s; or clap us on the 
shoulder as we sit with a blanket wrapped round 
our shivering forms, intent upon the too wintry 
sunrise on the summit of the Rigi. Miss Robin- 
son's plane bisects Smith’s horizon at right angles. 
in a dahabeeyah on the Upper Nile, or discovers. 
our treachery at an hotel at Orotava in the Canary 
Islands. Our Mauritian sugar-planter calls us 
over the coals for our pernicions views on dif- 
ferential duties and the French bounty system 
among the stormy channels of the Outer Hebrides ; 
and Colonel Bill Manningham, of the Eagle City 
National Banner, intrudes apon the quiet of our 
suburban villa at remote Surbiton to inquire, with 
Western American picturesqueness and exuber- 
ance of vocabulary, what the Hades we meant by 
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our casual description of Nebraskan society as 
a den of thieves, in the last number of the St 
Petersburg Monttor? O no; in the pre-Columban 
days of Boadicea, and Romulus and Remus, and 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, it might perhaps have 
been possible to mention a fact at Nineveh or 
Pekin with tolerable security against its being 
repeated forthwith in the palaces of Mexico or 
the huts of Honolulu; but in our existing world 
of railways and telegraphs and penny postage, 
and the great ubiquitous special correspondent, 
when Morse and Wheatstone have wreaked their 
worst, and whosoever enters Jerusalem by the 
Jaffa Gate sees a red-lettered notice-board staring 
him in the face, ‘This way to Cook’s Excursion 
Office’--the attempt to conceal or hush up any- 
thing has become simply and purely a ridiculous 
fallacy. When we go to Timbuctoo, we expect 
to meet with some of our wife’s relations in con- 
fidential quarters ; and we are not surprised when 
the aged chief who entertains us in Parisian 
full dress at an eight o’clock dinner in the Fiji 
Islands relates to us some pleasing Oxford anec- 
dotes of the missionary bishop whom in unre- 
generate days he assisted to cat, and under whom 
We ourselves read Aristotle and Tacitus as under- 
graduates at dear sleepy old Oriel. More than 
ever nowadays is the proverb true, ‘Quod tacitum 

velis nemini dixeris,’ 

It was ordained, therefore, in the nature of 
things, that sooner or later Hugh Massinger nist 
find out Elsie Challoner was really living. No 
star shoots ever beyond the limits of our galaxy. 
But the discovery might be postponed for an 
indefinite period ; and besides, so far as Elsic 
herself was concerned, her only wish was to keep 
the fact secret from Hugh in person, not from 
the rest of the world at large; for she knew 
everybody else in her little sphere believed ler 
merely to have left the Meyseys’ in a most par- 
ticular and unexplained hurry. Now, llugh for 
his part, even if any vague rumour of her having 
been sighted here or there in some distant nook 
of the livient by So-and-so or What’s-his-name 
might happen at any time to reach his ear, would 
certainly set it down in his own heart as one more 
proof of the signal success of his own clever and 
cunningly designed deception. As a matter of 
fact, more than one person did accidentally, in the 
course of conversation, during the next few years 
mention to Hugh that somebody had said Miss 
Challoner had been scen at Marseilles or Cannes 
or Genoa or somewhere ; and Hugh in every case 
did really look upon it only as another instance 
of Warren Relfs blind acceptance of his bland 
little fictions. The more people thought Elsie 
was alive, the more did Hugh Massinger in his 
own heart pride himself inwardly on the clever- 
ness and far-sightedness of the plot he had laid 
and carried out that awful evening at the Wisher- 
mans Rest at. Whitestrand in Suffolk. 

‘Thus it happened that Elsie was not far wrong, 
for the present at least, in her calculation of 
chances as to Hugh and Winifred. 

The very day Elsie reached San Remo, news 
of Mr Mevaey's death came to her in the 
papers. It was a sudden shock, and the tempta- 
tion to write to Winifred then was very strong ; 
but Elsie resisted it. She had to resist it—to 
crush down her sympathy for sympathy’s sake. 


She couldn’t bear to break poor Winifred’s heart | 
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at such a moment by letting her know to the full 
all Hugh’s baseness It was hard indeed that 
Winifred should think her unfeeling, should call 
her ungrateful, should suppose her forgetful ; but 
she bore even that—for Winifred’s sake-—without 
murmuring. Some day, perhaps, Winifred would 
know ; but she hoped not. For Winifred’s sake, 
she hoped Winifred would never find out what 
manner of man she proposed to marry. 

And for Hugh’s too. For with feminine con- 
sistency and steadfastness of fecling, Elsie even 
now could not learn to hate him. Nay, rather, 
though she recognised how vile and despicable a 
thing he was, how poor in spirit, how unworthy 
of her love, she loved him still—she could not 
help loving him. For Hugh's suke, she wished 
it all kept secret for ever from Winifred, even 
though she herself must be the victim and the 
scapegoat. Winifred would think harshly of her 
in any case: why let her think harshly of Hugh 
itlso ? 

And so, in the little Villa Rossa at San Remo, 
among that calm reposeful scenery of olive groves 
and lemon orchards, Elsie’s poor wounded heart 
began gradually to tilm over a little with external 
healing. She had the blessed deadening influ- 
ence of daily routine to keep her from brooding: 
those six pleasant, delicate, sensitive, sympa- 
thetic consumptive girls to teach and look after 
and walk out with perpetually. They were bright 
young girls, as often happens with their type ; 
extremely like Winifred lieecelt in manner—too 
like, Elsie sometimes thought in her own heart 
with a sigh of presentiment. And Elsic’s heart 
was still young, too. They clambered together, 
like girls as they were, among the steep hills that 
stretch behind the town; they explored that 
pretty coquettish country ; they wandered along 
the beautiful olive-clad shore ; they made delight- 
ful excursions to the quaint old villages on the 
mountain sides—Taggia and Ceriana and San 
Romolo and Perinaldo—mouldering gray houses 
perched upon pinnacles of mouldering gray rock, 
and pierced by arcades of Moorish gloom and 
mnedieval solemnity. All alike helped Elsie to 
beat down the memory of her grief, or to hold it 
at bay in her poor tortured bosom. That she 
would ever be happy again was more than in her 
most sanguine moments she dared to expect ; but 
she was not without hope that she might in time 
grow at least insensible, 7 | 

One morning in December, at the Villa Rossa, 
about the hour for carly breakfast, Elsie heard a 
light knock at her door. Jt was not the cook 
with the café-au-lait and rojl and tiny pat of 
butter on the neat small tray for the first break- 
fast: Elsie knew that much by the lightness of 
the knock. ‘Come in,’ she said ; and the door 
opened and Edie entered. She held a letter in 
her right hand, and a very grave look sat upon 
her usually merry face, ‘Somebody dead?’ Elsie 
thought with a start. But no; the Jetter was 
not black-bordered. Edie opened it and drew 
from it slowly a small piece of paper, an adver- 
tisement from the Zimes. Then Elsie’s breath 
came and went hard. She knew now what the 
letter portended. Not adeath: not a death—but 
a marriage ! 

‘Give it me, 

Let me see it at once. 
it,’ 


dear, she cried aloud to Edie. 
I can bear it—I can bear. 
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Edie handed the cutting to her, with a kiss on in him. There had never been more than one- 
her forehead, and sat with her arm round Elsie’s man in the world for her, and that man was now 
waist as the poor dazed girl, half erect in the bed, Winifred’s husband. 
sat up and read that final seal of Hugh’s cruel — ‘He always comes,’ Edie answered, with a signi- 
betrayal: ‘On Dee. P7th, at Whitestrand parish ficant stress on the word alivays. ‘Indeed, this- 
Gharch, Suffolk, by the Rev. Perey W. Bickersteth, is the very firat year he’s ever missed coming since — 
M.A., cousin of the bride, assisted by the Rev. J. we first wintered here. He likes to be near us 
Walpole, vicar, Hean Eowanp pe Carterer while we're on the coast. It gives him a chance 
Masstncen, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- of varying his subjects. He says himself, he’s 
law, to Wasirnép Many, only daughter of the always inclined to judge of genius by its power 
late Thomas Wyville Meysey of Whitestrand of breaking out in a fresh place—-not always | 
Hall, Jv repeating its own successes. In summer he 

Elsie paved at the cutting long and sadly; sketches round the mouth of the Thames and the 
then she murmured at last in a pained voice: North Sea, but in winter he always alters the 
‘And he thoueht Lo was dead! He thought he venue to the Mediterranean. Variety ’s good for 
had killed me!’ a painter, he thinks: though, to be sure, that 

Edie’s fiery indignation conld restrain itsclf{ doesn’t really matter very much to him, because 
no longer, ‘He's a wicked man,’ she cried: ‘a nobody ever by any chance buys his pictures,’ 
wicked, bud, horrible creature ; and I dot care ‘Can't he scll them, then?’ Elsic asked more 
what you say, Elsie; Dhiope hell be punished as curiously. 
he well deserves for his cruelty and wickedness to ‘Mv dear, Warren’s a born artist, not a picture- 
you, darling,’ dealer ; therefore, of course, he never sells anv- 

‘tL hope not-—I pray not) Elsie answered thing. If he were a mere dauber, now, there 
solemnly, And as she eaid it, she meant it, might be some chance for him. Being a real 
She prayed for it profoundly, painter, lie paints, naturally cnuough, but he 

After a while, she set down the paper on the makes no money.’ 
table by her bedside, and laying her head on ‘But the real painter always succeeds in the 
Edie’s shoulder, burst into tears torrent of end, doesn’t he? 
relief for her diurdened feclings, die soothed “In the end, yes; T don’t doubt that : within a 
her and wept with her, tenderly. For half an century or two. Tuut what’s the good of succeed- 
hour L]sie evied in silence ; then she rose at last, ing, pray, a hundred years after you’re dead and 
dried her eyes, burnt the little slip of paper from | buried ? The bankers won’t discount a posthum- 
the Pines resulutely, and said to Sdie | ‘Now it’s ous celebrity for you. I sheuld like to suceced 
all oven’ While [ was alive to enjoy it, [’d rather have w 

All over ? Edie echoed in an inquiring voice. modest competence in the nineteenth century 

‘Yes, darling, all over,’ Elsic answered very than the principal niche in the Temple of Fame 
firmly. ‘1 shall never, never cry any more at in the itdaip of the twentieth. Besides, Warren 
all about him. Ue’s Winitred’s now, and L hope doesn’t want to succeed at all, dear boy—-at least, 
he J be good to hern—But, oh, Edie, Ll did onee not much. I wish to goodness he did. He only 
love him so V? wants to paint really great pictures!’ 

“That’s the same thing isn’t if/—or very 

And the winter wore away slowly at San Remo. nearly.’ 

Eisie had crushed down her love tirmly in her ‘Not a bit of it. Quite the contrary in some 
heart now— crushed it down and stifled it to seme cases. Warren's one of them. Lle'll never 
real purpose. She knew Hugh for just what he succeed while he lives, poor child, unless his 
waa: she recognized lis coldness, his cruclty, his amiable sister succeeds im making hin. And 
little eare for her : aud she saw no siyn—as how that’s just what IT mean to do m_ time, too, 
should ehe see it’--of the deadly remorse that dear.—I mean to make Warren earn cnough to 
gnawed from time to time at his tortured bosom, keep himself—and a wife and family.’ 


The winter were away, wud Elsie was clad of it. | Elsie looked down at the carpet uneasily. It 
Time was making her regret leas poignant, wanted darning, ‘Why didn’t he come this 


Early in February, Edie came up te her room , Winter as usual ?? she asked in haste, to turn. 
one afternoon, when the six consumptive pupils; the current of the conversation, 
were at work in the schoolroam below with the | ‘Why ?) Well, why? What a question to ask ! 
old Ltalian music-master, under Mrs Relts diree- —Just because you were here, Elsie.’ 
tien, and seating herself, girl-fashion, on the bed, | Elsie examined the holes in the Persian pattern. 
began to talk about her brother Warren, ion the floor by her side with iminuter care and 
Edie seldom talked of Warren to Elsie: she had | revision than ever. ‘That was very kind of 
even ostentatiously avoided the subject hitherto, i him,’ she said after a pause, defining one of them. 
for reasons of her own which will be instantly with the point of her shoe accurately. 
obvious to the meanest intelligence. But now, by ‘Too kind, Edie echoed—‘tvo kind, and too. 
a sort of accident of design, she mentioned casually | sensitive.’ 
something about how he had always taken them,| ‘I think not,’ Elsie murmured low. She was 
nivet years, for so many nice trips in his yaw] to) blushing visibly, and the carpet was cngrussing 
the lovely places on the coast about Bordighera | all her attention. 
nud Mentone, and even Monte Carlo. ‘And J think yes,’ Edie answered in a decisive 
‘Then he sometimes comes to the Riviera with ; tone. ‘And when I think yes, other people ought 
you, does he?’ Elsie asked Hstlessly, She loved | asa matter of course to ‘agree with me. There’s 
Sdie and dear old Mrs Relf, and she was grateful | such a thing as being too generous, too delicate, 
t Warren for his chivalrous kindness ; but she | too considerate, too thoughtful for others. You’ve 
could hardly pretend to feel profoundly interested | no right to swamp your own individuality. And 
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I say, Warren ought to have brought the yawl 
round to San Remo long ago, to give us all a little 
diversion, and not gone skulking like a pickpocket 
about Nice and Golfe Jouan, and Toulon and St 
Tropez, for a couple of months together at a 
stretch, without so much as ever even running 
over here to see his own mother and sister in 
their winter-quarters. It’s not respectful to his 
own relations.’ 

Elsie started. ‘Do you mean to say,’ she cried, 
‘he’s been as near as Nice without coming to see 
you? 

Edie nodded. ‘Ever since Christmas.’ 

‘No! Not really ? 

‘Yes, my child. Really, or I wouldn't say so, 
It’s a practice of mine to tell the truth and shame 
a certain individual. Warren couldn't stop away 
from us any longer; so he took the yawl round 
by Gibraltar after—after the 17th of December, 
you know.’—Elsie smiled sadly.—‘ And he’s been 
knocking about along the coast round here ever 
since, afraid to come on—for fear of hurting your 
feelings, Elsie.’ | 

Elsie rose and clasped her hands tight. ‘It 
was very kind of him, she said. ‘He’s a dear 
good fellow.—I think I could bear to meet him 
now. And in any case, [ think he ought at least 
to come over and see you and your mother. It 
would be very selfish of me, very wrong of me 
to keep you all out of so much pleasure.--—Ask 
him to come, Kdie.—Tell him—it would not hurt 
me very much to see him.’ 

Edie’s eyes flashed mischievous fire. ‘That’s a 
pretty sort of messave to send any one, she cried, 
with some slisht amusement. ‘We usually put 
it in a politer form. May I vary it a little and 
tell him, Elsie, it will give you great pleasure to 
see him? 

“If you like, Elsie answered, quite simply and 
eandidly. He was a nice fellow, and he was 
Edie’s brother. She must grow accustomed to 
meeting him somehow. No man was anything 
at all to her now.-—And perhaps by this time he 
had quite forgotten lis foolish fancy. 





The celebrated centreboard yawl Afiud-Turtle, 
of the port of London, Relf, master, seventeen 
tons registered burden, was at that moment lying 
up snugly by a wooden pier in the quaint little 
French harbour of St Tropez, just beyond the blue 
peaks of the frontier mountains. When Potts 
next morning early brought a letter on board, 
addressed to the skipper, with an Italian stamp 
duly stuck in the corner, Warren Relf opened it 
hastily with doubtful expectations. Its contents 
made his honest brown cheek burn bright red. 
‘My dear old Warren,’ the communication ran 
shortly, ‘you may bring the yawl round here to 
San Remo as soon us you like. She says you 
may come; and what’s more, She authorises me 
to inform you in the politest terms that it will 
give her very great pleasure indeed to see you. 
So you can easily imagine the pride and delight 
with which I am ever, Your affectionate and 
successful sister, EvIs.’ 

*Edie’s a brick !’ Warren said to himself with 
a bound of his heart; ‘and it’s really awfully 
kind of —Elsie.’ 

_ Before ten o’clock that same morning, the. cele- 
‘brated centreboard yawl Mud-Turtle, manned by 
her owner and his constant companion, was under 
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way with a favouring wind, and scudding like a 
seabird, with all canvas on, round the spit of 
Bordighera, on her voyage to the tiny harbour 
of San Remo. 

(Zo be continued.) 


TWO CITIES OF TIE FAR WEST. 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA, 


THE great railway that now spans the broad 
expanse of Canada from ocean to ocean has 
opened to us large tracts of hitherto little-known 
country on the Pacific seaboard. Until lately, 
British Columbia and the North-west territories 
beyond Winnipeg suggested to our thoughts a 
remote and mysterions land, a Great Unknown, a 
sritish Siberia, visited but by a few bold adven- 
turers. The new railway has changed this state 
of affairs. The inquiring tourist may now take 
his ticket at Montreal, skim across the prairies 
and over the Rocky Mountains in the cushioned 
comfort of a Pullman car, and in a few days 
emerge unruffled on the western coast-line, and 
tranguilly gaze on the blue water of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The prospeets of a terminal port in this new 
country naturally appear brilliant.  T'o collect the 
rich merchandise of the Orient, the various pro- 
dueta of the Pacifie coast) and islands, and the 
developing commerce of Western Canada, and to 
ponr them, so to speak, thronvh the funnel of 
such a port into Eastern markets by the great 
‘ailway—such a destiny gives rise to dreams of a 
future mighty metropolis, a Liverpool of the 
Pacific, a commercial Eldorado of the West. 

Two cities—all embryo towns in those parts 
are ‘cities’--are now bitterly contending for this 
honour: Vancouver, on the mainland, at the 
terminus of the railway; and Victoria, the pre- 
sent capital of British Cohunbia, on Vancouver 
Island, opposite. And which will gain the victory 
in the struggle eventually, it is at present hard to 
say. Each brings forward excellent arguments in 
its own favour, and scornfully reviles the preten- 
sions of its rival. To the unbiased observer, 
Vanconver has undoubtedly strong reasons in its 
favour. It stands on a magnificent site, worthy 
of a great city, lying between two splendid har- 
bours, The inner one is entirely land-locked, 
approached by a narrow but quite sufficient 
entrance, and protected by hills all round. It 
runs, a broad inlet of the sea, up to Port Moody, 
some ten miles above Vancouver on the railway 
line. The anchorage, now called Coal Harbour, 1s 
good and capacious, and close to the terminns of 
the railway. The town stands on a gently rising 
hill, and, outside, is washed by the waters of 
English Bay, which offers an anchorage to vessels 
of all sizes, A branch-line brings this harbour 
also into connection with the railway. 4. nurrow 
sheet of water, shallow and suitable on ly fur Loata, 
runs from this bay into the heart of the future 
town, 

At present, Vancouver is very young, and pre- 
sents the appearance accordingly of a very young 
town. The surface of the hill which is to be ite 
site is cleared from the dense pine forest that 
covered it, and is black with the charred remains 
of tree-stumps, New buildings, chiefly of wood, 
are rapidly growing up here and there ; and down 
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by the water’s edge of the inner harbour a very | and is the seat of the provincial government, It 
respectable nuclena of the future ‘great city’ is | has a population of about fifteen thousand, includ- 
already formed. The streets, ambitiously broad | ing some four thousand Chinese, and covers two 
and imposing, are marked out, and in parts | or three square miles, if the straggling suburbs be 
already well made, wooden side-walks skirting | taken into account. The streets, arranged in the 
their edges. In American style, they cut each ; usual manner of parallels enclosing blocks, are 
other at right angles at regular intervals, forming | not particularly fine in appearance. There are 
squares, Whercon ‘ blocks’ are to rise. The houses | few buildings of notable architectural beauty, the 
have so far naturally failed to keep pace with | majority of the houses being of wood, and not 
these nmbitions proceedings, and rise in scattered | more than one story in height. There are plenty 
irresnularity, sometimes in sociable sy souie- of good shops, however; telephones spread their 
times in rather Indicrous solitude-—desolate occu-! wel) of wires, and the electric light illumes the 
pants of otherwise empty blocks. Arid these; town by night. There are good hotels, to one of 
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spick-and-span erections, rears up an occasional ; 
tree-stump, huge and melancholy, an aged parent 
of the forest mourning his children, whom he fails 
to recounise in their new guise, as, neatly sliced 
up into planks Ly the gawimill near, they rise 
around the charred patriarch in’ the shape of 


which is attached the Victoria Theatre, a pretty 


“and well-appointed little house, frequently visited 
- by good travelling companies froin the States. 
‘Several daily abi ae are published, which are 
“enterprising enough in the supply of news, but 
‘essentially Aimerican in style, and lacking in 


ing and improving their harbour, which will | 
increase their chances of future success. Victoria | 


‘desirable residences” brilliant with paint and | 
the ornate decorations of the modern architect's 
evolution. Some of these tree-stumps are enor- 
mous: twenty or thirty feet in girth. 

At present, Vancouver contains few places of | 
either business or reerention. Two varieties of 
commerce, however, exist in profusion : 
yalaces or ‘saloons’ and ‘real estate agencies. houses in ‘fumes’ Bay,’ a paradoxical term of 

Jow the former manayze to flourish oi such ; geoyraphy: applied generally to a promontory 
abundance it ix not easy to say, for there must be | lying between the harbour and the outer coast- 
at Jeast one to every hundred of the population; line. Here are a number of handsome houses, 
and allowing for women, children, and teetotalers | standing in gardens, which are in summer bril- 
~-the dast, ib ix to be feared, rare--the nom- i liant with flowers. Here also is Beacon Hill, a 
ber of customera to each must be small. The! park-like piece of land, forming a favourite 
‘real estate agencies? offer land for sale in lots, ; summer resort. Looking seaward from this hill, 
and, bearing in mind the great future predicted ; the view ona clear day is magnificent, the snow- 
for the town, it is hardly necessary to say that | eapped Olympian range rising into the clouds, on 
their prices are extravagantly high. Like the : the American coast, in stately splendour. 

siloony, it is hard to surmise who are the victims | The middle and lower classes of society are 
of their blandishments. Possibly they maintain | more Canadian and American in character. In- 
a business between themselves, and thus mutually | deed, those here termed the ‘lower’ classes would 
support each other, No doubt, however, good! probably resent that title, for they are distin- 
bargains have been made in lind by astute men! guished by a great independence of manner, 
of business buying in yood time and ‘holding | assuming ‘one man to be as good as another.’ In 
on,’ for the price of lund has risen enormously. | the shops, the obsequious politeness of the English 
It is now so high as to be beyond a joke, and | tradesman is unknown ; buyer and seller treat as 
threatens temporary commercial paralysis. It) equals, with offhand matter-of-fact dryness. The 
must come down again, to allow settlers to com- | street loafer is hail-fellow-well-met with men of 
menee business; and, the city once established, | all degrees who may chance to address him. This 
it will then naturally rise again. Large portions | independence extends to the boys in the streets ; a 
of Vancouver belong to the Canadian Pacific Rail- | request to one of these young gentlemen to hold a 
way Company, who are accused of favouring that | horse or carry a bag with a view to ultimate pay- 
city with a view to getting rid of their land: ment would probably be rejected with scorn, 
advantageously. though as a gratuitous favour it might be done. 

In four or five hours a steamer from Vancouver | American colloquialisms are common: a house 
reaches Victoria, the chief port of Vancouver !is not ‘in, but ‘on,’ a strect; shops are called 
Island. The trip across in fine weather is an | wee es -_ 7. 
interesting one, The passage is threaded through 
a number of very beautiful islands, rocky and 
wooded, that stud the calm waters of the straits ; ; (shade of Johnson !)}, ‘ push-buggies. ” 
and beyond them, on the mainland, snow-clad; In business matters, Victoria seems curiously 
mountains rise above the fir forests in distant | apathetic and lacking in enterprise ; unlike many 
magnificence, Arrived off Victoria, a comparison | modern Western cities, so remarkable for their 
of that harbour with Vancouver is certainly | energy and rapidity of growth. But the compe- 
unfavourable to the former. It is small and | tition with Vancouver has lately awakened Vic- 
shallow, allowing only vessels of light draught jtorians to the importance of maintaining their 
to enter, although there is an outer anchorage | commercial interests, and less lethargy is likely to 
and wharf suited to the requirements of larger | be now displayed. The apathy in commercial 
steamers, The Victorians, however, intend dredg- | affairs extends in some degree to political and reli- 
gious matters, neither of which is in the whole- 
some and harmonious condition necessary to social 
prosperity. i 


dignity of tone. 

Society in Victoria is neither English, Canadian, 
nor American, but perhaps a imixture, or rather 
stratification, of the three. The ‘upper circles’ 
are decidedly English in character, a quality that 
they are proud to maintain. A Jarge number of 


gine | these, the more prominent citizens, have their 


itself is a city of already established importance, 
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The hopes of Victoria are largely founded on 
the fine harbour of Esquimalt, four miles distant, 
now the headquarters of our Pacific naval squad- 
ron. This harbour, just inside the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, is easy df access by day and night ; an 
advantage not to be claimed by Vancouver, which 
must be reached through island-studded channels, 
strong tideways, and frequent fogs. Esquimalt 
harbour is land-locked, safe, and roomy, and, 
being directly connected with the cval-mines of 
Nanaimo by a railway, which is now being carried 
on into Victoria, its advantages to steamers are 
obvious, It is the high ambition of Victoria to 
connect this railway with the Canadian Pacific on 
the mainland, and so make a terminal port of 
Esquimalt. Could this be accomplished, the pre- 
tensions of Vancouver would be shattered. But 
the engineering difficulties in the way threaten 
great expense, and it is to be feared that this 
scheme will not be carried out, at anyrate for 
some time to come. Another advantage offered by 
Esquimalt is its fine dry dock, lately finished, and 
opened by Ler Majesty's ship Cormorant in July 
last. 

These harbour, coaling, and doek accommoda- 
tious would be strong inducements to any line 
of steamers that might contemplate the China- 
Canadian or Australo-Canadian routes, provided 
the delays and dithculties of transhipment to the 
mainland could be got over. Lhe country all 
round Victoria, and especially the harbour of 
Esquimalt, is very beautiful. In summer, its 
many rocky inlets from the sea and wooded banks 
conceal mossy spots suggestive of fairyland, and 
the calm blue water offers irresistible temptations 
to those who love boating and fishing. Among 
the pine-woods, flowers and ferns abound in a 
profusion gladdening to the lover of nature, 
whether on science or on pleasure bent. 

The climate of these ue is peculiar in the 
extremes of heat and cold it sometimes exhibits ; 
and it has been described, with more force than 
absolute truth, by Petre Accolti, an carly Jesuit 
missionary, as ‘luit mois dhiver ct quatre 
@enfers.’ It is, however, not so bad as this ; the 
winter is damp and unpleasant, but the summer 
months are delightful. Altogether, the climate 
in general resembies that of the south-west of 
England, though a good deal colder in winter. 


MISS BARKLE’S LEGACY. 
CONCLUSION.—LOST AND WON. 


Two months had elapsed since the events detailed 
in our last chapter, and no change in Miss 
Barkle’s circumstances was yet apparent to Mid- 
port society. She was still residing at the cottage, 
and Annie Carston was with her. There was 
nothing to show that the increased income she anti- 
cipated existed anywhere Lut in her own imagina- 
tion, for she lived as quictly and unostentatiously 
as she did before that wonderful advertisement 
appeared. It had leaked out, as such things 
a yays do, that Mrs Penbury was the widow of 
the man who was said to have left Miss Barkle 
inoney ; but question as they would, not a shred 
of infortaation could the gossips get from any of 
the four people who might be expected to know 
the ins and outs of the matter. John Brawen 
said bluntly he knew nothing about it; and 
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Annie Carston took her cue from him. Migs 
Barkle displayed symptoms of hysteria if the sub- 
ject was mentioned ; and the clergyman’s wife 
who had rashly attempted to sound Mrs Penbury 
under cover of a visit of condolence, was seen 
fleeing from Lansdale House back to the rectory 
in a fit of nervous apprehension, which she did 
not get over for days. It was extremely pro- 
voking and unsatisfactory ; so, for want of new 
particulars, people began to grow sceptical, and to 
shake their heads doubtfully when Miss Barkle’s 
legacy was touched upon. 

Perhaps there was some ground for curiosity. 
The residents at Lansdale House and the cottage 
seemed to be on the best of terms. That John 
Brawen was engaged to Annie Carston was well 
known long ago, and the fact had given rise to 
many a sly Jaugh at Miss Barkle’s expense. It 
was quite In the order of things that they should 
be much together either at one house or the other, 
but their engagement did not account for the 
frequency of Mrs Penbury’s visits to the cottage. 
That was the stiunbling-block which no one 
could explain away, and which forced the old 
ladies of Milport to insist that there was no 
money question at all to solve. Had the widow 
gone nowhere, it would of course have excited no 
remark ; but her selection of Miss Barkle as her 
only friend under such circumstances could not 
escape notice. A few enthusiasts had made a 
point of calling at the cottave when Mrs Penbury 
was known to be there, but this mancuvre had 
so far resulted in conspicuous failure. The 
announcement of a visitor was almost instantly 
followed by the widow’s departure, and a seem- 
ingly cordial ‘Good-bye’ was all that any one 
had ever heard pass between the two ladies. 

Society is apt to avoid people and things it 
‘doesn’t quite understand,’ especially when its 
investigations are discouraged ; so it gradual] 
came about that our heroine saw her friends 
insensibly drifting away, back to the old distance 
at which she had known them before. Having 
been set up as the centre of interest for a time, 
she felt their defection sorcly, realising that it 
was only eagerness to see the golden nimbus she 
wore that brought them so closely round her. 
Now that attraction was fading from their sight, 
and she stood upon her own merits, she was left 
alone again ; almost alone, but one friend at least 
remained staunch to her, and she valued him accord- 
ingly. Captain Mulbane was the friend. He knew 
no more about the condition of her affairs than 
any one else, and had flatly refused to exert what 
influence he possessed to discover anything about 
them. ‘And if the lady did honour me with her 
confidence on such private matters, aga ca 
I should keep it to myself—to myself, sir!’ Thus 
the captain had answered a chum, to the astonish- 
ment of a circle of friends at the club; and as 
this indicates u complete change of tactics on the 
part of that gentleman, we hasten to explain it to 
the reader, Captain Mulbane had turned over @ 
new leaf, and renounced his habit of collecting 
and retailing scraps of local news for the edifica- 
tion of his acquaintances. He had received a 
letter from Annie Carston the day after he saw 
her at the gate of the cottage, in which she 
begged him to maintain silence regarding that 
little incident on the beach, painting in high 
colours Miss Barkle’s dread of its becoming 
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xnown. It had shamed him to feel that his Before going further with the story of Miss 
reputation was such as tu make any one think it Barkle’s love affair, it is necessary to take the 
necessary to write to him thus ; and being aman reader back six weeks and explain how the recon- 
of impulse, he made his resolution on the spot. ciliation of Mrs Penbury with that lady was 
When, therefore, the inquiring M‘Gorgle, egged | brought about. Annie Carston lad been the 
on by more cautious friends, asked him ‘to find | moving spirit m effecting it; and by the exercise 
out what was really on the cards’ at the cottage, | of considerable patience and tact, she at length 
the captain arose and crushed him with the} attained her object. Much of the widow’s bitter- 
high-toned strenyth of his newly aequired prin- j ness was due to the apparent haste with which 
ciple. the legatee had attempted to gain possession of 
No donbt his feeling for Miss Barkle did much | the money, laying undue stress on the personal 
towards his reformation ; but whatever the motive | visit she had paid to Messrs Lambton and Warder. 
may have been, he practised the virtue of silence | She had pointed this out one evening to Annie, 
faithfully, until Midport cecused to regard him ax} deducing therefrom that Miss Barkle must by 
its chict purveyor of uscless knowledge. John nature be a heartless grasping woman. 
Brawen's engagement had given him profound sat- 9 {I’m sure you wonldn’t call her grasping, if 
isfaction : it cleared the way for him to approach you knew her,’ said Aunie; ‘and as for being 
Miss Barkle ; and he had never wavered in his feats. she was awfully fond of Jack.’ 
determination to ask for her hand as soon as he Mrs Penbury siniled. Miss Barkle’s affection 
KAW a proxpect of doing so with success. Her! for her brother might certainly be counted a 
manner when she told him ‘time would show’ | sinall point in her favour, since it had not been 
that day on the beach made him donbt the advisa- returned; but Miss Carston’s arguments were 
bility of renewing his advances just now. If she hardly convincing to her mind. 
had really been fond of Brawen, it was hardly ‘It’s a pity yon went up to tuwn that time, 
likely so soon after his betrothal to somebody else Lina,’ said Annie to her friend the same evening ; 
that she would be disposed to look favourably ‘that seems to have hurt Mrs Peubury as much as 
upon another suitor. He had proceeded so far anything else.’ 
with commendable judgment for one whose expe- *‘] don't see how it could offend her,’ said 
rience in love was so small. Their first eucounter Miss Barkle wearily. Wer troubles had weighed 
after that memorable day on the Leach had been | upon her heavily of late, and she was casting 
a little timid on both sides ; but Miss Barkle soon | abont for means to rid herself of them at any 
discovered that he had kept bis promise not to | cost. 
mention it, and they felt that their secret. created ‘She thinks you were in a hurry to get the 
something of a mutual confidence, which to the money, and didn’t consider how she was placed.’ 
captain was gratifying in the extreme. The ‘} didnt know there was a Mrs Venbury till 
rumours about her money had given him alittle the lawyer teld me 
uneasiness, but in no way atlected his attitude ‘Or course 1 know that; but you see she is 
towards her; and his frequent visits were char- unreasonable about the whole thing,’ said Annie, 
acteriscd by all the old pleasant iutimacy, with a rather unfairly. 
faint suggestion of deeper purpose behind, In ‘I’m sure 1 would gladly be friends with her, 
truth, Captain Mulbane felt guilty in her presence; if it’s only for vour sake,’ replied Miss Barkle. 
he had been cheked off on the very verge of a pro- She honestly desired to be on good terms with 
osal, and the course of events since had impelled the widow because she was John Brawen’s sister, 
phim for iis own sake to keep back words which if for no other reason, and had latterly been con- 
he knew she had a right to expect from him, sidering whether the adoption of herovle measures 
whether she was prepared to accept him or not. might not restore the peace of mind she had 
He must bide his time if he meant to give himself a lost. 
fair chance. He could afford to wait, now that his Her gratification at hearing of Mr Penbury’s 
only poasible rival was out of the field, and—this | bequest bad been due more largely than she her- 
was really an afterthought—somethiny might turn | self suspected to the influence it might have had 
up meantime about that mysterious money affair | on John Brawen, and she began to realise this 
of hers. after his engagement to Annie Carston was de- 
For her part, Miss Barkle was not a little | clared. Her improved prospects, now there was 
puzzled by his behavieur, She had quite for- {no hepe of sharing them with him, looked far 
gotten the chance remark with which she had} less pleasing to her than they had done at the 
tired his jealousy ; but lis bearing as he uttered | time there was apparently ground for her expecta- 
that tremulous ‘Lina, and the catastrophe that} tions. She drew a parallel between Mrs Pen- 
followed, were fresh in her recollection, He had | bury’s case and her own: the widow had beheved 
always been attentive to her, and was even more | herself to be the one woman in her husband’s 
so now; ‘whilst she, trne to her resolve, had | world; and she, Miss Barkle, had innocently 
treated him in her aweetest manner. She could erushed that belief in the saddest hour of a 
not understand why he had never taken up the woman's life. Miss Barkle had fondly nursed 
thread of that half-made offer, Two months had the thought that she was all in all to John 
passed and he had not spoken, and no blandish- Brawen; and Annie Carston, also guiltless, had 
ments seemed to encourage him. She felt there robbed her of her love. Now, the last flicker 
was something which deterred him, but could | af hope had died away, and she felt the legacy, 
not divine what it could be. That he suspected | so hateful to his sister, must be to sume extent 
the feelings she had entertained for John Brawen, | distasteful to him. She would therefore relin- 
never entered her thoughts, and she sadly won- quish her claim to it; it had lost its value to 
dered if -her love: was destined to kill that of her: to renounce it would prevent the total 
ny man who succeeded in awakening it. alienation of John Brawen from herself, and she { 
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had done for so many years. That her plan 
Was quixotic, is the best that can be said for it, 
but we must bear in mind that Miss Barkle con- 
ceived it at a time when she felt she had nothing 
left on earth to live for. Mrs Penbury should 
acquit her of over-anxiety to obtain her husband’s 
money ; she had at least not deserved that impu- 
tation. 

So Miss Barkle set to work and indited two 
letters—one to John Brawen, extremely business- 
like and short; and the other to Mrs Penbury, 
meek almost to servility. To Brawen she simply 
notified her wish to waive any claim she held 
against the late Mr Penbury’s estate, requesting 
him to make it Known in the proper quarter. 
We need not go deeply into the contents of the 
other letter ; we have more to do with the result 
it produced. 

‘Miss Barkle has written to me to say she 
doesn’t want the money, said Mrs Penbury to 
Annie one evening suvon after their last conversa- 
tion. 

Miss Carston stared with surprise. ‘Not want 
the money, when if would double her income 
at least!’ She had never said a word about this 
to her. —‘ What does she say?’ asked Annie. 

‘Says she has had experiences lately which 
have led her to appreciate the feelings with which 
I must regard ber? said Mrs Penbury, reading 
from the Jetter; ‘and bees that I will allow the 
lawyers to icnore her claim entirely, as she has 
asked Mr Brawen to have it withdrawn.’ 

‘I wonder what she means?’ said Annie, a 
faint suspicion that she had something to do with 
it crossing her mind. ‘Bat will you let her 
give it up?’ 

‘I don’t believe for a moment the woman’s 
in earnest, said the widow in a hard voice. 

‘Perhaps, if you took lier at her word, and 
then made friends with her, you would see 
if she really meant to resign it! She was going 
to add, ‘And then give ib back afterwards,’ but 
thought she might leave that to Mrs Penbury’s 
sense of justice. 

The widow sat silent for a few minutes, drum- 
ming with the letter on her lips, and finally 
decided to act upon Annie’s i see She 
would assume that Miss Darkle actually meant 
to abandon her rights. It would be very con- 
venient for herself if she did so, for she could 
then withdraw opposition to the probate of her 
husband’s will, Of course, Miss Darkle should 
have her moncy eventually ; but it was one thing 
to have it remorselessly kept back and paid away, 
and another to make a voluntary gift of it, as 
she could do if she took Miss Barkle at her 
word, We always feel a certain kindness for 
any one to whom we have done a favour; and 
Mrs Penbury felt that if the ten thousand pounds 
were placed at her disposal, her feelings towards 
the lezatee would undergo a change. 

.*1 take it for granted that she means it,’ 
she said presently ; ‘and I like the way in which 
she has made me the arbitrator.’ 

The tone in which she epoke was reassuring 
to Annie, who thought that she might now push 
the business a little further with advantage. 
‘Will vou go and see her, Mrs Penbury ?’ 

- *N-no. I think I’ll write first and call after- 
wards’ _ 
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That would do. Annie hal a presentiment 
that if the two could be brought together there 
would be no further difficulty, so she bade the 
widow good-night and left with a light heart. 
Her next step must be to prepare Miss Barkle 
for Mrs Penbury’s visit, and this was a simple 
matter. 

‘Mrs Penbury told me what you had done 
about the money, this evening, Lina,’ she began. 

Miss Barkle made a slight gesture, as if to 
intimate that she wished to drop the subject, and 
remained silently gazing out of the window. 
Annie went to her, and putting her arm round 
her, began again ; but her friend once more raised 
a cautioning hand, and this time spoke herself 
with an impassive calmness that surprised her: 
‘It could not buy the fulfilment of my wish, 
Annie: let us forget that the whole business ever 
occurred? ‘There was no suspicion of reproach, 
no sign of regret for the sacrifice she had made, 
to be detected in her tone; she had chosen her 
course, and was apparently satistied with it, 

‘What did Mis Penbury say, Annie?’ she asked 
after a short silence. 

‘She is going to write, and means to come 
over and see you soon, Lina,’ 

Miss Barkle smiled gently. ‘Then, if it only 
rests with me whether we are to be friends or 
not, there will be nothing in the way,’ she said. 

Annie sail no more; she instinctively felt 
that this was not the time to tell Miss Barkle 
that Mrs Penbury’s behaviour had given her the 
impression that the money woukl be restored, 
and was by no means sure the widow would 
wish her to betray what might be called a half- 
confidence. 

Mrs Penbury made her call after having written 
to Miss Barkle. Both ladies met with the wish 
and intention of ‘being friends ;’ and the acquaint- 
ance begun under such auspices laid the founda- 
tion of one of those warm attachments sometimes 
formed between two most opposite natures, 

It is hardly necessary to say that the arrange- 
ment regarding the legacy was made known to 
noone; and the darkness in which Midport was 
Jeft, led, as already mentioned, to the whole story 
being discredited. Miss Burkle never referred 
to it again; but she pondered a good deal on 
it in secret, often making up her mind to 
pour the tale into Captain Mulbane’s sympathetic 
ear, and as often changing it, when she thought 
how uncertain he was of keeping eilence. Pub- 
licity was not desirable ; her action would not 
be ‘understood, and she could not explain if, 
for she was able to form a very just idea of 
the opinion her neighbours would adopt—and 
freely express—about u woman who made such 
a sacrifice from such motives as hers. 

John Brawen’s visits to the cottage to sce Annie 
Carston were becoming marked by a certain 
reserve in his manner towards Miss Barkle, hardly 
surprising when we remember that he knew the 
light in which she had until recently regarded 


him. On her side, the lady, bearing in mind 


what she had foregone to retain his friendship, 
was disappointed and pained. She could not tell 
him what had prompted her action, aud he was 
hardly likely to guess. Confidence was naturally 
at an end, and before long Miss Barkle became 
sensible that the old feeling. had given place 
to one of indifference. 
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Captain Mulbane, meantime, was waiting until 
he thought the hour to speak had come. Hope 
svstained the love-sick man, for Mies Barkle had 
been very tender to him of late, and he was 
beginning to feel certain of success, He deter- 
mined upon committing himself to the deed at 
length, unable tu retain his passion longer. If 
she didn’t acecpt him now, she never would, 
and William Mulbane might as well know his 
fate at once. He made this resolution one even- 
ing after dinner—somehow, most of our great 
resolves are made about that time—and having 
slept upon it, awoke the next morning firm in 
his purpose. He was astonished at his own cool- 
ness, for he had been contemplating the move 
earnestly for some dayr, and too much considera- 
tion has sometimes an unsettling effect. The cap- 
tain was not a careful man in his dress, as a 
rule; Dut this morning he arrayed himself with 
elaborate carc, and paid his whiskers more atten- 
tion than they lad ee accustomed to for years. 
Then he did a very rash thing: he strolled into 
the club to look at the papers before setting out 
on his mission, and the general magnificence of 
his get-up excited remark. He had been cool 
enough until now ; but the sly chaff of his friends 
—~some of whom had their suspicions--was too 
much for him, and he fled aut into the strect 
again, feeling that he was a marked man; that 
every passer-by intuitively knew lie was on his 
way to the eottage to propose to Miss Barkle. 
The captain grew hot an con, reckless and timid 
by turns, a dozen times, before he reached the 
ate, and when he did, he rang the bell without 
having even considered the form ino which he 
should put the momentous question, He was 
given ten minutes’ breathing-time in the drawing- 
room to collect his thoughts and arrange his 
ideas, but he didi not make use of it; he had 
but one idea in the world at the moment, and 
that was too much for him, He looked at the 

ictures and books about the room, and it struck 
him that it was much like waiting till the dentist 
was al leisure, Tf he could only think of some 
suitable form of words to begin with, he would 
feel easier. But strive as he would, nothing would 
suggest itself; and it was in a state of nervous- 
ness bordering on imbecility that he heard Miss 
Barkle’s footsteps. 

She entered, dressed to go out; and reading 
the purport of his visit at a glance, seated herself 
calmly, and waited, whilst he dashed blindly at 
the object he had in view. 

*I cume to see you, Miss Barkle, he began, and 
stopped. The fact was self-evident ; the lady 
felt that no reply was necessary, so she inclined 
her head slightly and remained silent. *To--- 
to spcak to you, Miss Barkle, very particularly.’ 
It was awful; he had no idea it would be so 
lifficult as thie) 

‘What is it, Captain Mulbane?’ said she, so 
coolly that his heart sank down into his boots. 

Ah, now she had brought him face to face 
with it, but without euch help as she had given 
him last time. Happy thought! He would 
remind her of ‘last time,’ by way of preparing 
her for what he had to say. He wriggled to 
the extreme edge of his chair and made another 
plunge. ‘Perhaps you remember one evening 
when I found you—on the beach, Miss Barkle ?’ 

It was not an event the lady was likely to 
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forget, but why on earth should he come here 
to speak to her ‘particularly’ and bring up 
that? It had no bearing on the business in hand ; 
she was not going to help him; he had been long 
enough thinking about it, and she gathered up 
her skirts, as if to rise. ‘I remember,’ she said, 
‘but can’t conceive why you should refer to it.’ 

He had offended her! The captain completely 
lost his head, and threw himself on the sofa at 
her side, oblivious to everything but her frown. 
‘Barkle—Miss Lina, I mean—I came to ask—TI 
was going to say—Q-oh, Lina!’ Words failed him, 
and he seized her hand, struggling to master his 
emotion. She let him retain that one, so he put 
away his handkerchief and possessed himself of 
the other. It was all over; Miss Barkle turned 
up her veil. Let us leave them together. 


There was a double wedding at Midport a 
few months later, and amongst the presents 
received by Mrs William Mulbane was a notifica- 
tion to the effect that, at the request of Mrs 
George Penbury, Messrs Coutts & Co. had trans- 
ferred the sum of ten thousand pounds to her 
name, 

Both the Brawens and Mulbanes left Midport ; 
but the story of Miss Barkle’s Legacy is told 
there still with zest by numerous people who 
really knew all the particulars of the case, but 
have never yet agreed about them. 


WIT IN QUOTATION. 


Few forms of wit are more amusing to most 
persons than that which consists of the witty 
use of quotations, A quotation may be apt, yet 
not witty ; but it is impossible for a witty quota- 
tion not to be apt. Some persons, like the leader- 
writers on the Daily Telegraph, seem to have 
swallowed but not wholly assimilated two or 
three dictionarics of quotations, so full are they 
of ‘extracts from the best authors ;’ and although 
their mass of allusions and quotations are fre- 
quently apt and to the point, they yet fall short 
vf being witty. No writer ever succeeded in 
making use of so many witty quotations as 
Barham, of Jngoldsby Leyends fame. Hood per- 
haps comes next; and many examples can be 
found in the writings of Sydney Smith, Theodore 
Tlook, Byron, and others. Curran, the brilliant 
Irish advocate, also made use of many witty 
quotations, 

A stock of good quotations and a knowledge of 
the instances in which certain uncommon words 
or phrases have been used, are frequently of much 
service, Thus, when an advocate was arguing 
against the use of the word ‘minstrel, and urging 
that before his client could be called by that term, 
it must be proved that several persons played 
together, the judge made him collapse by asking, 
‘Then what about Sir Walter Scott's Luy of the 
Last Minstrel?’ 

At a dinner given by an American banker a 
few years ago, somebody asked Lord Houghton if 
he would take his duck rare. ‘* Rare! rare!’ said 
his lordship; ‘now, there is another of your 
Americanisms which make it so difficult to under. - 
stand you. And, pray, what do you mean by | 
“rare?”? An American President piped out from | 
the other end of the table: ‘We mean by “ rare,” | 
my lord, what Dryden meant when he wrote, 
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“Roast me quickly an egg, and sce that it be 
rare.”’ Every one flatters himself that he under- 
stands the English language if only he can express 
his thoughts with tolerable clearness. But this 
isa popular error. Lord Houghton should have 
known that the word ‘rare,’ in the sense of under- 
done, was frequently used in Elizabethan litera- 
ture ; and to this day it is to be heard in many 
parts of England, from Yorkshire to Devonshire. 
Credit is due to the American who so quickly and 
effectually responded to his lordship and at the 
same time taught him a good English word. 

Scott, too, once distinguished himself in a 
somewhat similar manner. <A fellow-scholar of 
his, on being asked, ‘What part of speech is 
“with?”?’ answered,‘ A substantive.” The rector, 
after a short pause, thought it worth while to ask, 
‘Is “with” ever a substantive?’ but all were 
silent until Scott’s turn came. He instantly 
responded by quoting a verse of the Book of 
J qaces ‘And Samson said unto her [ Delilah], 
If they bind me with seven green withs that were 
never dried, then shall 1 be weak, and be as 
another man.’ Readers of Lockhart’s admirable 
biography will remember that there are also 
seccrat other similar stories told of Scott, and all 
of these are characteristic, ingenious, and illustra- 
tive of his fertility of resource. 

An interesting phase of wit in quotation is 
seen when certain well-known phrases are happily 
used? under different circumstances from those 
with which they are usually associated. Thus, a 
Professor of the Edinburgh University having 
asked Christopher North for the hand of his 
daughter Jane, Christopher fixed a small ticket 
to Miss Jane’s chest, and announced his decision 
by thus presenting the young lady to the Pro- 
fessor, whe read, ‘With the author’s compli- 
ments.’—-Witty, also, was the letter addressed to 
the owner of a pair of clogs which had been left 
at the office of the Century Magazine, New York. 
*Dear Madam,’ the editor wrote, ‘ withont express- 
ing any opinion as to the literary merit of the 
accompanying articles, permit us to say that we 
think them unsuitable tor insertion in our maga- 
zine.” —Every body remembers Hood’s witty meta- 
morphosis of the National Anthem: ‘A pint of 
beer among four of us.’ Still better was the line 
in an advertisement written by H. J. Byron, at 
a time when there was much disturbance in 
Liverpool regarding the booking-fees at theatres : 
‘Off with the bob ; so much for booking ’ein.’ 

Biblical quotations are frequently used wittily. 
Although many persons naturally think the lan- 
guage of the Bible should not be used for the 
purpose, no exception can be taken to the retort 
of the man who, on entering a barber’s shop, at 
once seated himself in the chair, and in response 
to the expostulations of the customers, quietly 
retorted : ‘We are told, “the last shall be first.”? 
—Sydney Smith, again, in reply to Landseer’s 
invitation to him to sit for his portrait, exclaimed, 
in allusion to the well-known animal painter's 
ability, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing ?’—Several witty scriptural quotations 
are credited to Bisho 
had been present at the consecration of a church 
where the choral parts of the service had been a 
failure, he was asked what he thought of the 
music. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘at least it was according 
to Biblical precedent: “the singers went before, 
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the minstrels followed after.” ’—On another occa- 
sion, a friend was interceding with him on behalf 
of a clergyman who was constantly in debt, and 
had more than once been insolvent. After prais- 
ing the talents anil cloquence of the impecunions 
parson, the friend wound up by saying: ‘In fact, 
my lord, he is quite a St Paul.’—‘ Yes,’ said the 
bishop—‘“in prisons oft.”’—-Among the witty 
scriptural quotations attributed to the Presby- 
terian preacher Mr Paul, is one bearing upon his 
own name. When about to leave Ayr, he gave a 
farewell sermon expressly to the ladies, and 
founded it on the passage, ‘All wept sore, and 
fell upon Paul's neck and kissed him.’—Biblical 
quotations are only too apt to be used irreve- 
rently ; and a foreigner who had read some of our 
standard jest-books might, on reading the English 
version of the Bible for the first time, urge against 
it the same argument that the old lady used 
against Handei—‘that there were too many 
quotations in it.’ 

To a comparatively small number of people, 
quotations, however witty, afford no food for 
laughter becanse they have little or no know- 
ledve of literature. This fact of course makes 
the laugh all the more hearty for those who 
have. One does not need an extensive know- 
ledge of literature, however, to understand and 
appreciate the quotation made by C. 8. Calverley 
when he, Mr James Payn, and one or two other 
centlemen were climbing Scafell from Westwater. 
The party went up the mountain much too fast 
for Mr Payn, who toiled after them in vain. 
‘The labour we delight in phystes Payn,’ said 
Jalverley. Nor is a knowledge of the classics 
necessary to understand the phrase made use of 
by Charles Lamb's sister upon seeing the fare- 
well performance of the wall eiiowe comic actor, 
J. S. Munden, and this may be cited in con- 
clusion. ‘Well,’ she said after the curtain had 
dropped —* Well, ste transit gloria Munden? 
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Paris, like London and other large cities, has 
found the need of a better water-supply than that 
which was originally provided for its population. 
A bold suggestion for solving the problem has 
been submitted to the city authorities by a Swiss 
engineer ; he proposes that the French capital 
should draw an inexhaustible supply of pure water 
from the Lake of Neufchitel, in Switzerland, at 
a cost of about twenty millions sterling. The 
length of the proposed aqueduct, which would 
include a tunnel twenty-two miles long under 
the Jura Mountains, is three hundred and twelve 
miles; and as the lake is sixteen hundred and 
twenty feet above the mean level of the Paris 
streets, there would be no chance of failure from 
want of sufficient gradient. Indeed, it is proposed 
to deliver the water at a height above that level 
of four hundred feet, which, with the flow of 
more than four thousand gallous per second, would 
give sufficient power to supply all the workshops 
in the city with motive-force and all the streets 
with electric light. Ses | 
A curious bird’s-nest has, it is said, been found 
in one of those Swiss cities where watch-factories 
abound ; it is that of a wagtail, and is com™-"* 
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almost entirely of steel springs such as ar 
in the watch-tra:le. 

in the early days of the electric telegraph, great 
difficulty was experienced in some countries in 
protecting the wires from the eupidity or supersti- 
tion of the natives of the districts throngh which 
they were carried. Sach a thing occurred, accord- 
ing to the MNleectrical Hevier, in Chili, a difficulty 
which waa selved by a clever stratagem. There 
happened to be at the time a number of captive 
Indians in the Chilian camp. These were called 
together by the general in command of the troops, 
under whose auspices the telegraph was being 
established, and he explained to them, that if they 
touched the wires, their hands would be held fast, 
and they would be unable to get away. The 
Indians did not. believe this; bat the officer, to 
prove to them that he spoke the truth, requested 
them to take hold of some wires, connected with 
a conceded induction coil, ‘This had the usual 
effect of eo cramping the muscles of their fingers 
that they could not cet away, although the general 
commanded them to Jet po. The action of the 
battery was then stopped, and the men were 
released, with the strict injunction not to tell 
their countrymen on any account of this secret 
regarding telegraph wires. Of course thix had the 
desired result; and every Indian was afterwards 
told in strict confidence about the dreadful result 
of meddling with the wires, 

The Scientific American lately contained an 
illustrated description of an Electric Club which 
has recently been opened in New York. As its 
name implies, the Club is fitted with all kinds 
of electrical contrivances. Jn the cellar is a 
powerful steam-engine, to give the necessary 
motive-power to two dynamo», Assuciated with 
these are storage-batteries and apparatus for the 
general control of the clectrie currents throughout 
the building. The entire edifice is lighted by 
electricity, and the current is utilised in many 
other ways, For instance, in one room is a stove 
consisting of a platinum wire, which is carried 
in vivzay form across a surface of asbestos. When 
the current passes through this wire it is raised 
to a white-heat, and conmmunicates that heat to 
the uninfammable asbestos, A bvot-blacking 
machine is another novelty which is worked by 
asmall electric motor. There is an electric safe 
for the storage of valuables, and an electric door- 
opener, which the initiated can control by the 
pressure of a stud in the floor, Although the 
Club is a social one, it is believed that it will 
do much to further electrical research, containing 
as it will a lecture-room furnished with the 
most recent apparatus and a first-class library. 

The truth of the old saying that ‘there is 
nothing like Jeather, has been questioned in a 
very practical manner by an inventor at Nurem- 
berg, who has produced a shve sole in which 
leather is conspienous by its absence. This sole 
is composed of a network of wire, overlaid with 
an india-rubber-like substance the composition 
of which is secret. These soles have, it is said, 
been well tested in the German army, and have 
been found to be twice as durable as those of 
leather, while they are only half the price of the 
older-fashioned material. 

‘The modern plan of consuming to ashes such 
refuse as might otherwise became a nuisance 
dungerons to health ia now finding favour in many 


used 
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cities and towns, At Southampton, the Refuse 
Destructor, as the furnace is called, is made to do 
a double duty, for the waste heat from the machine 
is caused to heat a boiler, the steam from which 
supplies an engine which in its turn actuates an 
electric-light dynamo, Other corporations will 
doubtless profit by this useful example. 

Mr Klein recently read a paper before the 
Middlesex Natural flistory aad Science Society 
which contained an interesting account of the 
wholesale destruction. of flour by an insect pest im- 

orted into this country from the Mediterranean. 
Nhe flour was stored to the amount of more than 
one thousand tons in some large warehouses in the 
east of London. To the dismay of the owners, 
a large quantity of the valuable food was found 
to lianve undergone a change which gave it the 
appearance of dirty wool, and rendered it quite 
unfit even for pigs. This change was traced to 
the larvee of a certain butterfly, and all attempts 
to stamp out the plague signally failed. The 
grubs could be seen in thousands on every sack, 
and the damage done amounted to hundreds of 
pounds, At length nature provided the remedy 
which human skill could not discover. Another 
change occurred: the tops of the sacks became 
Llack as soot with a number of minute flies, whose 
mission it was to lay their eggs in the bodies of 
the flour-eating caterpillars and to bring their 
depredations to an end. We may mention that 
specimens of the pest in its various stages, together 
with the exterminating flics, which latter appear 
to be a new species, are now shown at the Natural 


History department of the British Museum, 
Kensington. 
The various terrible fires in theatres which 


have too often shocked the world during the last 
few years have given rise to many preventive 
measures, Which, however, stop short of the one 
radical change which should become compulsory ; 
we mean, the lighting of theatres and places of 
public amusement generally by electricity. The 
Spanish authorities have already passed a law 
compelling all theatres in Madrid to adopt the 
electric light within six months. The engines, 
dynamos, &c. are to be isolated completely from 
the main building, and oil-lamps are to be used 
where supplementary lights are required. Mana- 
vers of theatres will surely find it to their interest 
to substitute the new lamps for old ones, for it 
is well known that the recent disasters in theatres 
have scared away many of their patrons. The 
use of a safe method ef lighting would speedily 
restore the lost confidence. 

Rats have from time to time been credited with 
having been the cause of conflagrations, owing to 
an alleged fondness which they have for lucifer 
matches According to Irtre and Mater, a gentle- 
man at Boston, United States, determined to 
ascertain by experiment whether there was any 
truth in this allegation. He shut up several rats 
in a cage, feeding them well, and placing matches 
within their reach. The first. night several 
matches were ignited by the rats, and not a day 
passed while the experiment was going on but the 
same thing happened. The ignition was caused 
by the rats gnawing the phosphorus ends of 
the matches, which evidently had some attraction. 
fer them. It. is now so usual to make use. of 
matches which contain no phosphorus, that the 
discovery is not so valuable as it would have 


Chambera’s Journal, 
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been some years back Still, the observation is a 

very interesting one. 

Vhe late War Office scandal concerning the 
bavonets and cutlasses which had been supplied 
to the troops, and which were compnured in quality 
to hoop-iron, is not likely to be repeated, for the 
authorities have laid down stringent regulations 
as to the tests to be applied to those weapons 
before they are issued to the soldiers. These tests 
consist of, first, a vertical pressure of forty pounds 
on the hilt of the cutlass, which the weapon 
must bear without bending ; second, an increased 
pressure until the hilt approaches the point 
within a few inches ; and third, a bending of the 
blade round a curved surface until hilt and point 
still more nearly touch one another. The weapons 
are also to be subjected to blows on a bck of 
avood to test their general soundness, 


Tt has long been a vexed question among artil- | 


derists whether solid steel plate or iron faeed with 
steel is the better material to resist the impact of 
modern projectiles, ‘To settle this question, the 
government determined upon a series of careful 
experiments, which are now being carried on at 
Portsmouth at the expense of the state. <A 
number of different manufacturers have been 
invited to supply armour-plates for trial, and 
these plates are being fired at at verv short ranges 
with chilled iron and forged steel projectiles. So 
far as the experiments have at present gone, the 
advantage seems to lie with the use of the com- 
pound plates. 

A curions corner of old London will, it is said, 
fall under the anctioneer’s hammer during the 
coming summer; this is Barnard’s Inn, the entry 
of which is a narrow passage turning out of Hol- 
born. The Hall of this inn is the smallest of such 
erections, measuring only thirty-six feet in length. 
Its most remarkable feature is the little cupola or 
louvre of lead which crowns its roof. In olden 
times, the practice of lighting a fire on a hearth 
in the centre of a room necessitated an arrange- 
ment of the kind for the escape of the smoke. 
There are very few of these cupolas now remain- 
ang. Charles Dickens, who had a most extensive 
knowledge of London byways, knew Barnard’s 
Inn, and described it as ‘the dingiest collection 
of shabby buildings ever squeezed together in a 
rank corner as a club for Tom-cats.”’ The Inn 
dates from the year 1450, and is hard by that row 
of ancient overhanging houses which form such 
a curious contrast to the modern shops of High 
Holborn. 

The government authorities in Ceylon are doing 
a very good work in restoring the huge tanks or 
reservoirs by the help of which fertility is ensured 
over large tracts of that country Ly the same 
means as it isin India. In northern Ceylon, one 
of these restored tanke has recently been opened 
amid great festivities. This is the Kallawewa 
tank, which is the largest in the island. Jt was 
constructed in the fifth century, but has for a long 
dime been useless in consequence of a great breach 
in its main wall, one hundred feet broad, which 
was caused either by a heavy flood or by the act of 
some long-forgotten invader. The restoration of 
this tank, which covers an area of seven square 
miles, has occupied four years. It is connected 
with a canal fifty-four miles in length, which on 
ita way to the tank supplies a number of detached 
_. willages. The breach mentioned above has now 
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| aap ane ; 
j been repaired, and the sluices and other works 


connected with the tank have been put in order, 
The boon which this restoration means to the 
poor agriculturists of the country cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The advantage of underground systems of wires 
and pipes for the distribution of electricity, water, 
gas, X&c., was well illustrated at New York during 
the late terrible snowstorm or ‘blizzard’ which 
visited that city. Overhead, the telegraph and 
telephone wires were either broken or rendered 
dangerous, and impossible to use on account of 
their entanglement with the electric-light cables, 
which in that city are also commonly suspended 
ahove the streets. But underground in the sub- 
ways the storm was of course not felt. The gas 
was duly delivered as usual, and the Steam Supply 
Company provided for their clients their accus- 
tomed amount of heat. 

In Boston, a different form of heat-distribution 
has heen provided, Thirteen thousand feet of 
piping have been laid under the streets of that 
aity fora public supply of hot water under great 
pressure. These pipes are covered with a non- 
condueting preparation, so that they may retain 
as much of their initial heat as possible, which 
heat, by the way, is far above the usual hoiling- 
point. By means of reducing valves, the initial 
pressure of three hundred pounds on the square 
inch can be reduced to a more convenient pressure 
at the issuing point, where the water will be 
allowed to expand into steam, and can be used for 
heating and other purposes. The hot water not 
used goes back to headquarters by a return main. 

On the Midland Railway, a train is now in 
reenlar service between Derby and Manchester 
lighted by clectricity on a new system. The 
method adopted is that of Mr Timmiss of West- 
minster, and it has now been in eflicient operation 
for some weeks. Under each carriage are placed 
store-cells, or secondary batteries, which are 
charged by a dynamo machine at Derby when- 
ever necessary. These batteries supply an electric 
current to ‘Swan’ incandescent lamps, two of 
which are placed in each compartment of the 
train, The electric current is under the control 
of the guard, who, by means of a switch, can put 
the lamps in action or extinguish them as may be 
required. But the novelty of the system consists 
in the method by which each carriage is in- 
dependent of its neighbours ; that is to say, if by 
any means a carriage should become detached, its 
lamps will be automatically lighted up, and will 
remain lighted until the cells are exhausted. The 
cost of lighting a train of average length is said to 
be equal to the consumption of half a pound of 
coal per mile. ; : 

It will be remembered that a short time ago, in 
view of increasing the carrying capacity of the 
Suez Canal, it was determined both to widen and 
deepen that international water-way, and also, if 
possible, to enable ships to continue their Journey 
through it by night. A scheme has now been 
formulated to carry the lighting of the canal into 
operation. The system which has been selected, 
after consideration of electricity, oil, and gas as 
light-producers, is that of comy ressed oil-gas on 
buoys and fixed standards. The buoys lighted. 
by Pintsch’s oil-gas have been well tested now in 
various parts of the world, and can be made of 
sufficient capacity to hold a supply of gas for two. 
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‘monthe’ consecutive burning. A further pro-| The Nyassa has two masts, the mainmast having 


vision is found in the lighting of the ships them- | a copper lightning-conductor. The boiler-furnace 
selves; and before the vessel is allowed to pass‘ has been specially designed for consumption of 
through the canal at night, the officials in charge | wood and similar fuel fonnd in tropical countries, 
must be satisfied that it contains the necessary | Air-tight bulkheads are provided. The vessel is 
lighting power. This ia to consist of a powerful twenty-one feet long, with a beam of seven feet 
head-light, capable of throwing an electric beam | and a depth of three feet, and draws only sixteen 
for thirteen hundred yards, Each ship must also! inches with engine and boiler on board. At 
have another electric Iamp suspended over its recent tests made in the open sea, the Nyassa 
deck, which will give an all-round light fully proved to have good sailing-powers with engine 
two hundred yards in diameter. A very perlect' and boiler on board, and in every way fully 
system of signalling by means of lights of different | justified the expectations of her designers and 
colours and different positions is alvo comprised in | builders, 
the scheme. This system of lighting the canal 
may be Jonked upon as provisional until such 
time as it may be absolutely necessary to carry THE DAUGHTER, 
out the widening and deepening of the channel. 
Some curious malearologienl phenomena have 
recently been observed in) Mexieo, which are 
attributed to the laying of a line of railway there. 
A great deal of damage has occurred on the 
Mexico Central Railroad, due to the bursting of 


My Httle daughter grows apace ; 
Her dolls are now quite out of date; 
It seems that I must take their place, 
We have become such friends of late, 
We might be ministers of state, 


waterapouts on the track, The envineers have Discussing projects of great peril, — 
also noted that as fast as the line advances the Such strange new questionings dilate 
rain seems to follow. ‘These curions results are The beauty of my little girl. 


supposed to be due to some attractive force in- 
duced by the use of the Jarge mass of metal 


employed in making the road, the waterspouts Tlow tall she grows ! What subtle grace 
seeming to be attracted by both the rails and the Doth every movement animate ; 
telegraph wires. Tho anatter is receiving the With garments gathered for the race 
attention of scientific men in the country. She stands, a goddess slim and straight. 
Something of a vovelty in the way of guide- Young Artemis, when she was eight 
books has recently been published by Longley Among the myrtle-bloom and laurel— 
(39 Warwick Lane, Londen) The price ef each 1 doubt if she could more than mate 
is one penny. These guide-hooks are illustrated, The bewuty of ww ttle girl 


and are constructed in a comprehensive and exact 
manner, the facts being concisely given and with 


evident accuracy, The bovks embrace almost all The baby passes from her face, 
the chief places of resort in’ England, Scotland, Leaving the lines more delicate, 
and Ireland, while BOTRe of them apply to places Tillin her features J can trace 
on the ('ontinent. Her mother’s smile, serene, sedate. 
"Tis something at the hands of fate, 
STEAM-CANOE BUILT OF DELTA METAL. Be aiscls Wie one an Seer knine) 
: Each line which goes to consecrate 
“En a recent number of the Journal we drew The beauty of my little girk 


attention to the many advantages accruing from 
the employment of a comparatively new alloy 


known as Delta Metal Onr remarks have just Exvoy. 

received a practical illustration in the construction : ; 

of a novel craft built for exceptional purposes. Lord ! hear ine, as in prayer I wait. 

The Nyassa steam-canoe, constructed for the Uni- Thou givest all; guard Thou my pearl ; 
versities’ African Mission Society, for service on And, when Thou countest at the Gate 
the lake bearing that name, is composed entirely Thy jewels, count my little girl. 


of Delta Metal, a material equal in strength to 
steel, and practically incorrodible. In tropical 
waters saturated with decomposing vegetable 
matter, iron or steel would rapidly corrode, even | the attention of ContrinuTors to the following notice : 
if continually painted by skilled labour-—a diff- | js2 an communications should be addressed to the 
eulty in remote regions--hence the adoption of | * Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

Delta Metal, The attacks of white ants render | 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 


wood impracticable for boat-building. aria sein ered aed pier iia Siile. Ann Mane 
x? ne “he ce. a ie i dd. Jo secure their safe return HW ineligible, Sagaloan 
The Nyassa has been built in three sections, as SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 


she will have to be transported on men’s backs otherwise, should have tie writer's Name and Address 
from the coast to Lake Nyassa—a considerable teritten upon then IN FULL. ; ; 
distance. The little craft has been built as a! 4t4, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
‘Mersey canoe,’ being required for sailing as well | by » stamped and directed envelope. i 
as for steaming on a lake noted for its boisterous | Jf te alore rules are complied with, the Editor will 
weather. The engine can be taken out of the | 0 4s best to insure the aaje return of ineligible papers. 
boat and replaced within a few hours, and the 

change from steamer to sailing-veasel effected by | printed and Published by W. & R. Caweens, 47 Pater- 
unskilled Jabourera eee | noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EpmeunGs. 
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‘THE STRANGER’S COLD 


A TRADITION OF ST KILDA, 


PerHars the most remarkable fact with which 
recent intercourse with the dwellers in the remote 
island of St Kilda has made us familiar is the 
existence of an illness which so far has baffled all 
attempts at explanation. Every visitor has re- 
marked that there is a loca) tradition that a species 
of influenza known as ‘stranger’s cold’ follows the 
arrival of a vessel from the mainland. Martin, the 
Herodotus of the Western Isles of Scotland, in his 
account of St Kilda (second edition, ‘very much 
corrected ;’ London, 1716), says: ‘The inhabitants 
are about two hundred in number, and are well 
proportioned ; they speak the Irish language only ; 
their habit is much like that us’d in the adjacent 
isles, but coarser. They are not subject to many 
diseases ; they contract a cough as often as any 
strangers land and stay for any time among 
them, and it continues for some eight or ten days ; 
they say the very infants on the breast are 
infected by it.’ 

The next historian of importance of St Kilda 
was the Rey. Aulay Macaulay, minister of Ardna- 
murchan, and great-grandfather of Jord Mac- 
aulay. It is an odd circumstance that it is his 
mention of the ‘stranger’s cough’ in his History 
of St Kilda which has, through the medium of 
Dr Johnson, secured him a niche in the temple of 
fame. Dr Johnson’s reasons for liking the book 
are explained by Sir George Trevelyan in his 
Life of his uncle: ‘Mr Macaulay had recorded the 
belief prevalent in St Kilda, that as soon as the 
factor landed on the island, all the inhabitants had 
an attack, which from the account appears to 
| have partaken of the nature both of influenza 
and bronchitis. This touched the superstitious 
vein in Johneon, who praised him for his “ mag- 
} Nanimity ” in venturing to chronicle so question- 
able a phenomenon; the more so because—said 
the Doctor—“ Macaulay set out with a prejudice 
against prejudice, ahd wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker.” To a reader of our day, the 
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History of St Kilda appears to be innocent of any 
trace of such pretension, unless it be that the 
author speaks slightingly of second-sight, a sub- 


hankering.’ 

Despite this measure of praise for Macaulay’s 
book, Dr Johnson did not, at least openly, accept 
his account of the stranger’s cold. ‘How can 
there be a physical effect without a physical 
cause?’ he asked. ‘The arrival of a shipful of 
strangers would kill them; for, if one stranger 
gives them one cold, two strangers must give them 
two colds, and so in proportion. ‘To the argu- 
ment that Martin and Macaulay's statements were 
confirmed by the fact, that on the annual visit of 
Macleod of Macleod’s steward all the St Kildans 
caught cold, Dr Johnson chaffingly replied: ‘The 
steward always comes to demand something from 
them, and so they fall a-coughing.’ 

Macculloch, our next authority, was as scep- 
tical as Johnson. We adopt Mr Seton’s abstract of 
Macculloch in his useful St Kilda, Past and Present 
(Edinburgh, 1878): ‘“In hopes of hearing the 
whole island join in one universal chorus of sneez- 
ing,” he watched with great anxiety; but no 
sneezing was heard, and none did cry, “God bless 
him!” He then ironically says that the perfec- 
tion of faith is to believe against our senses, and 
that although the event could scarcely be con- 
cealed in the limited number of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs which the islanders possessed, neverthe- 
less, nobody doubted that it waa an actual fact. 
“Everybody had witnessed it, from Martin to 
Macaulay ; everybody believed it, from Macaulay 
to the present day; the whole island—including 
the minister's wife, then regent of St Kilda—was 
agreed upon it, and who, then, dared to doubt?” 

‘The Doctor appears to have expected to witness 
an immediate visitation. “Everybody looked at 
every other’s nose; but not a drop of dew was 
distilled, and not a sneeze consented to raise St 
Kilda’s echoes.” He proceeds to quiz the would-be 
philosophers who must find a cause for everything. 
“It is all owing,” say some of these wise per- 
sonages, “to the east wind : causa pro non causa; } 


cf 
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because this is precisely the wind which prevents 
any boast from landing on the island.” Among 
other humorous solutions, he suggests the idea 
of strangers being naturally welcomed by a sneeze 
instead of a kiss of peace---a trifling mocification 
of the well-known salutation by noses in which 
certain nations indulge.’ 

AIL thia is very fair funning; but the fact 
remains that all visitors except the Doctor have 
had ample opportunities of noting the ilInces, A 
day or two after the departure of JLM.S. Poreupine 
in 1860, the cutire pepulsuon was afflicted with 
‘the trouble’ Mr Morgan arrived ten days after 
the Jurengrine, and saw the actual progress of the 
iNness; and, unexpectedly bearing out the most 
dubions part of Martins account, he says he saw 
an infant not more than a fortnight old suffering 
severcly after the visit of the factor’s smack in 
1876; and after the wreck of the Austrian ship 
Meta Dubrovack?, in: Snanuary 1877, the same illness 
appeared, So receutly as the visit of the Crafters’ 
sommission, the minster mentioned in lis evi- 
dence the invariable occurrence of the illness after 
the visit of a strange ship. Mr Seton says the 
St Wildans allege that the iNness is most severe 
when the visitors come from Harris, and that they 
suffer less when the vessel comes from Glasgow or 
more distant ports, ‘The disease ‘usually begins 
with a cold sensation, pain and stiffness in the 
muscles of the jaw, aching in the head and bones, 
and great lassitude and depression the ordinary 
eyinptotas of catarrl: inian ageravated torm—and 
is accampaticd by a discharge from the nose, a 
rapid ia and a severe cough, whieh is particu- 
larly harassing daring the night The malady 
first attacks those persons who have come most 
closely into contact. with the strangers, and then 
extends itself over the whole conmmunity,? 

lt is natural that a disease so remarkable 
should attract attention, Assuming it to be 
peculiar to St Kilda, the explanations of its origin 
are numerous and fanciful. A friend of Dr 
Johnson's, Me Christian of Dorking, and, in later 
years, Mr Frank Buckland, came to the conclusion 
that the iNness was due to the wind blowing at the 
time of the strangers’ arrival, not to the strangers 
themselves. ‘This was on the erroneous assumption 
that a landing could only be obtained if the wind 
was north-east or cast. Others found a sufficient 
cause in the exposure of the islanders when they 
ran into the sea to help strangers to land. It was 
open for every man to explain the phenomenon 
for himself. What was certain was the existence 
of a disease —sometimes fatal—which was never 
known in the island except when strangers Visited 
it. Its existence was undoubted, but its cause 
scemed beyond discovery. We cannot be said to 
have advanced very far yet in our knowledge of 
the illness; but some light has been thrown on the 
subject by turning inquiry away from the Western 
Islands to distant lands and peoples widely differ- 
ing in race and customs, and subject to climatic 


influences of an entirely difforent kind. | 


Mr Seton was probably among the first to point 
out that a similar disease was alleged to have - 
caused the extinction of certain tribes on the 
Amazon, The disease always appears, it is said, 
‘when a village is visited by people from the civi- , 
liged settlements. 
‘to break out when the visitors were entircly free 
“from it, the simple contact of civilised men in 
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some mysterious way being sufficient to create it.’ 
(Bates: The Naturalist on the River Amazon.) 
Again, in the chronicle of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
eruise in H.M.S. Galutea in 1867-68, it is noted: 
‘Tristan d’Acunha is a reniarkably healthy island ; 
but it is a singular fact that any vessel touching 
there from St Helena invariably brings with it a 
digease resembling influenza.’ 

This is curiously illustrated by some remarks of 
Miss Gordon Cumming in her Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War. Speaking of Tauna, in the South 
Pacific, she says, such of the medicine-men of 
Tauna as were opposed to missionaries ‘stirred 
up the islanders generally to believe that the 
dysentery, coughs, and influenza which had 
recently for the first time appeared in the grou 
were all produced by the white men; and, 
strangely enough, their assertion seemed confirmed 
by the fact that the tribe among whom the mis- 
sionarics were living escaped these illnesses.’ 

Owing to the belief that the white men broucht 
disease, the missionaries were afterwards driven 
from Tauna; dysentery appeared in the neiyh- 
Louring isle of Fotuna, and led to the massacre of 
the Samoan teachers who had been left there by 
Mr Williams, It also ravaged Eromanga, carrying 
off one-third of the population, who believed that 
the scourge had been intruduced by some hatchets 
which they had reccived as barter from a sandal- 
wood ship, and accordingly they threw them all 
away. On several other islands the teachers were 
vither murdered or compelled to flee for their 
lives, solely on this account. ‘What makes this 
more remarkable is, that these illnesses often. 
followed tho visit of a ship which itself had a 
perfectly clean bill of health; and in many cases 
the mnussionaries and other good authorities 
recorded that they had no reason to beheve that 
any white man had been to blame for the intro- 
duction of new diseases.’ 

Again, the people of Nive or Savage Island, the 
centre of the triangle formed by Tonga, Samoa, 
and the Tlervey Islands, when first visited by 
Dr Turner were found to have an invariable 
habit of killing all strangers, not only white 
men, but also ‘men whose canecs chanced to 
drift from Tonga to Samoa, or even their own 
countrymen who had left the island and returned. 
All such were invariably killed, chiefly from a 
dread lest they should introduce foreign diseases. 
So great was this fear, that even when they did 
venture to begin trading, they would not use any- 
thing obtained from ships till it had been hung in 
quarantine in the bush for weeks,’ Finally, Miss 
Cumming states generally that influenza was 
unknown all over Polynesia until the white 
man’s advent. 

In the British Medical Journal of September 4, 
1886, Mr R. Augustine Chudleigh describes a 
similar disease among the Maoris which is known 
as murri-murrt. He refers particularly to the 


‘ease of the island of Wharekauri, one of the 


Chatham group, about four hundred and eighty 
miles east of New Zealand, nearly at the antipodes 
of St Kilda, where, under the name of murrz- 
murri, an identical disorder, with a similar alleged 
origin, is now frequent. In its main features, 
murri-murrs is indistinguishable from a severe 
influenza cold. Its invasion may occupy four 
hours; the patient remains “ intensely miserable” 
for about four days, when the disorder gradually. 
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dies away. No hegre of incubation precedes, and 
no permanent il effects are observed to follow. 
One attack does not preclude the recurrence, and 
European residents, as well as Maori and Muriari 
natives, are liable to the disorder. In order to 
be infected, a person necd not know that a ship 
has come ; indeed, the mere appearance of murrv- 
murri is proof to the inhabitants—even at distant 
parts of the island, which is thirty miles long 
—that a ship is in port, insomuch that, on no 
other evidence, people have actually ridden off to 
Waitangi to fetch their letters. There is a hill 
whence one can see across the island into Waitangi 
Bay ; and people are wont to climb this hill and 
scan the bay for a ship on no other evidence than 
the recurrence of murri-murrt, It is very curious 
that the name of that hill is Mount Dietfenbach, 
and that the ship which would have been descried 
thence would almost certainly have been the St 
Kilda, which for many years did the trade of 
the islands. There may have been connection 
between St Kilda and Wharekauri.’ 

As regards the conclusion of the foregoing para- 
graph, it is only necessary to say that the occur- 
rence of the name ‘St Nilda’ is one of those 
remarkable coincidences across which we stumble 
from time to time, but that is all. There is 
certainly no ‘connection between St Kilda and 
Wharekauri,’ nor would it explain either ‘the 
stranger’s cold’ or murri-murre if there were. 

Aud so ‘the stranger’s cold’ remains to this day 
a curious mystery, not peculiar to St Kilda, as 
the old writers fancied, but to be found wherever 
an isolated population is visited at infrequent 
intervals by persons of what may be called a later 
civilisation. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 


By Granr ALLEN, Aurnok or [IN ALL Suapes, 


ETC, 
CHAPTER XNXIV.-——THE BALANCE QUIVERS. 


Marcu, April, May passed away: anemones and 
asphodels came and went; narcissus and globe- 
flower bloomed and withered ; and Warren Relf, 
cruising about in the Mud-Turtle round the pea- 
cock-blue bays and indentations of the Genoese 
Riviera, had spent many cloudless days in quiet 
happiness at the pretty little villa among the 
clamberiny olive terraces on the slopes at San 
Remo. Elsie had learnt at least to tolerate his 
presence now: she no longer blushed a vivid 
crimson when she saw him coming up the zigzag 
roadway ; she wasn’t much more awkward belore 
him, in fact, than with other creatures of his 
sex in general; nay, more, as a mere friend she 
rather liked and enjoyed his society than other- 
wise. Not to have liked Warren Relf, indeed, 
would have been quite unpardonable. The Relfs 
had all shown her so much kindness, and Warren 
himself had been so chivalrously courteous, that 
even a heart of stone might surely have melted 
somewhat towards the manly young painter. And 
Elsie’s heart, in spite of Hugh’s unkindness, was 
by no means stony. She found Warren, in his 
rough gailor clothes, always gentle, always unob- 
trusive, always thoughtful, always considerate ; 
and as Edie’s brother, she got on with him quite 
-as comfortably in the longrun as could be expected 
of anybody under such trying circumstances, 
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At first, to be sure, she couldn’t be induced to 
board the deck of the busy little Afud-Turtle. 
But as May came round with its warm Italian 
sunshine, Edie so absolutely insisted on her taking 
a trip with them along that enchanted coast 
towards Monaco and Villefranche, beneath the 
ramping crags of the Téte du Chien, that Elsie 
at last gave way in silence, and accompanied 
them round the bays and headlands and road- 
steads of the Riviera on more than one delightful 
outing. Edie was beginning, by her simple 
domestic faith in her brother’s profound artistic 
powers, to inspire Elsie, too, with a new sort 
of interest in Warren’s future. It began to dawn 
upon her slowly, in a dim chaotic fashion, that 
Warren had really a most unusual love for the 
byways of nature, and a singular faculty for 
reading and interpreting with loving skill her 
hidden hieroglyphics. ‘My dear, Edie said to 
her once, as they sat on deck and watched Warren 
labouring with ceaseless care at the minute growth 
of a spreading stain on a bare wall of seaward 
rock, She shuld sueceed—he must succeed! I mean 
to make him. He shall be hung, A man who 
can turn out work like that must secure in 
the end his recognition.’ 

‘I don’t want recognition, Warren answered 
slowly, putting a few more lingering microscopic 
touches to the wee curved frondlets of the creep- 
ing lichen. ‘1 do it because I like to do it. 
The work itself is its own reward. If only I 
could earn enough to save you and the dear 
old Mater from having to toil and moil like a 
pair of galley-slaves, Kdie, I should be amply 
satisfied, and more than satisfied.—I confess I 
shonld like to do that, of course. In art, as 
elsewhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
no doubt: he would prefer to earn his own bread 
and butter. It’s lard to work and work, and 
work and work, and get scarcely any sale after 
all for one’s pictures,’ 

‘It’ll come in time,’ Edie answered, nodding 
savaciously. ‘People will find out they’re com- 
pelled at last to recognise your genius, And 
that’s the best success of all, in the longrun—. 
the success that comes without one’s ever seeking 
it. The men who aim at succeeding, succeed 
for a day. The men who work at their art 
for their arts sake and leave success to mind 
its own business, are the men who finally live 
for ever.’ 

‘It doesn’t do them much good, though, I’m 
afraid,’ Warren answered, with a sigh, hardly 
looking up from his fragments of orange-brown 
vegetation, ‘They seldom live to sce their final 
triumph. 





For praise is his who builds for his own age; _ 
But he that builds for timc, must look to time for 
wage {’ 


As he said it, he glanced aside nervously at Elsie. 
What a slip of the tongue! Without remem- 
bering for a moment whom he was quoting, he 
had quoted with thoughtless ease a familiar 
couplet from the Echoes from Callimachus. 

Elsie’s face showed no paaee. sign of recog- 
nition, however. Perhaps she had never read 
the lines he was thinking of ; perhaps, if she had, 
she had quite forgotten them. At anyrate, she. 
only murmured reflectively to Edie: ‘1 think, 
with you, Mr Relf must succeed in the end. 
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But how soon, it would be difficult to say. He'll 
have to educate his public, to begin with, up 
to his own level. When 1 first saw his work, 
I could sce very little to praise in it. Now, 
every day, I ace more ahd more. It’s like 
all good work; it gains upon yon as you study 
it closely,’ 

Warren turned round to her with a face like 
a girl's, ‘Thank you, he said gently, and said 
no more. But she could see that her praise 
had moved him to the core. For two or three 
minutes he left off painting; he only fumbled 
with a dry brush at the outline of the lichens, 
and pretended to be making invisible improve- 
inents in the petty details of his delicate fore- 
srouud. She observed that his hand was trem- 
bine too much to continue work, After a short 
pause he laid down his palette and colours, 
‘f shall leave off now, he said, ‘till the sun 
gets lower; it’s too hot just at present to paint 
properly.’ 

Klsie pitied the poor young man from the 
bottom of her heart. She was really afraid he was 
falling in love with her. And if only he kuew 
how hopeless that would be! She had a heart 
once 3 und Hugh had broken it. 


That evening, in the sacred recess of Elsie’s 
room, Elie and Elsie talked things over together 
in girlish confidence, The summer was coming 
on apace now. What was Elsie to do when 
the felts returned, as they must return, to 
fneland 4 

She could never go back. That was a fixed 
point, round which as pivot the rest of the ques- 
tion revolved vaguely, She could never expose 
herself to the bare chance of mecting Hugh and 
—and Mrs Massinger. She didn’t suy so, of 
course ; no necd to say it; she was far too pro- 
fonndly wounded for that. But Edie and she 
both took it for granted in abies silence. They 
understood one another, and wanted no language 
to communicate their feelings, 

Suddenly, Edie had a bright idea: why not 
go to St Martin de Lantosque ¢ 

‘Where’s St Martin de Lanne Elsie asked 
Janguidly. ler own future was not a subject 
that aroused in her mind any profound or enthu- 
aiastic Interest. : 

‘St Martin de Tantosque, my dear,’ Edie 
answered with her brisker, more matter-of-fact 
manner, ‘is a sort of patent safety-valve or over- 
flow cistern for the surplus material of the Nice 
ecason, <As soon as the summer grows unendur- 
ably hot on the Promenade dex Anglais, the popu- 
lation of the pensions and hotels on the sea-front 
manifest a mutually repulsive influence—like the 
varticles of a gas, according to that prodigiously 
lacie book you teach the girls elementary 
physics out of. The heat, in fact, acts expan- 
sively ; it drives them forcibly apart in all direc- 
tions—some to England, some to St Petersburg, 
some to America, and some to the Italian lakes 
or the Bernese Oberland. Well, that's what 
becomes of most of them: they melt away into 
different atmospheres, But ao few visitors—the 
people with families who make Nice their real 
1 


ome, not the mere ae Oa who want ! 


to loll on the chairs on the Quai Masséna or 


in the Jardin Public, retire for the summer only | 
B 


just as far os St Martin de Lantosque. It 


B= 
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a jolly little place, right up among the moun- 
tains, thirty miles or so behind Nice, as beautiful 
as a butterfly, and as cool as a cucumber, and 
supplied with all the necessaries of life from 
afternoon tea to a consular chaplain. It’s sur- 
rounded by the eternal snows, if you like them 
eternal; and well situated for penny ices, if you 
prefer your glaciers in that mitigated condition. 
And if you went there, you might manage to 
combine business with pleasure, you see, by giving 
lessons to the miserable remnants of the Nice 
senson. Lots of the families must have little 
girls: lots of the little girls must be pining for 
instruction : lots of the mammas must be eager 
to find euitable companionship; and a Girton 
graduate’s the very person to supply them all 
with just what they want in the finest perfection. 
We'll look the matter up, Elsie. I spy an 
opening,’ 

‘Will your brother come here next winter, 
Edie?’ 

‘I know no just cause or impediment why he 
shouldn’t, my dear. He usually does one winter 
with another. It’s a way he has, to follow his 
family. He takes his pleasure out iu the exercise 
of the domestic affections.---But why do you ask 
me ¢? 

‘Because’—and Elsie hesitated for a moment 
—‘T think—if he does--I oughtn’t to stay 
here.’ 

‘Nonsense, ny dear,’ Edie answered promptly. 
Tt was the best way to treat Elsie. ‘You needn’t 
be afraid. I know what you mean. But don’t 
distress yourself: men’s hearts will stand a fearful 
deal of breaking, It doesn’t hurt them. They’re 
coarse varthenware to our egg-shell porcelain. He 
must just pine away with unrequited affection 
in his own way as long as he likes. Never mind 
him, It'll do him good. It’s yourself and our- 
selves you’ve got to think of. He’s quite happy 
as long as he’s allowed to paint his own unsale- 
able pictures in peace and quietness.’ 

‘T wish he could sell them,’ Elsie went on 
reflectively. ‘I really do. It’s a shame a man 
who can paint so beautifully and so poetically as 
he does should have to wait so long and patiently 
for his recognition. He strikes too high a note ; 


that’s what's the matter. And yet 1 wouldn't 
like to see him try any lower one. I didn’t 


understand him at first, myself; and I’m sure 
I find as much in nature as most people.—But 
vou want to have looked at things for some time 
together, through his pair of spectacles, before 
you can catch them exactly as he does. The eye 
that sees is half the vision.’ 

‘My dear,” Edie answered in her cheery way, 
‘we'll make him succeed. We’ll push him and 
pull him.  He’ll never do it if he’s left to his 
own devices, I’m sure. He’s too utterly wrapped 
up in his work itself to think much of the recep- 
tion the mere vulgar picture-buying world accords 
it. The chink of the guinea never distracts his 
ear from higher music. But I’m a_ practical 
person, thank heaven—a woman of affairs—and I 
mean to advertise him. They ought %o hang him, 
and he shall be hung. I’m going to see to it 
I shall get Mr Hatherley to crack him up—Mr 
Hatherley has such a lot of influence, you know, 
with the newspapers. Let’s roll the log with 
cheerful persistence, We shall float him yet; 
you see if we don’t. He shall be Warren Relf, 
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R.A., with a tail to his name, before you and I 
have done launching him.’ 

‘I hope so, Elsie murmured with a quiet 
sigh. 

aT Warren Relf could have heard that conversa- 
tion, he might have plucked up heart of grace 
indeed for the future. When a woman begins 
to feel a living interest in a man’s career, there’s 
hope for him yet in that woman’s attections. 
Though, to be sure, Elsie herself would have 
been shocked to believe it. She cherished her 
sorrow still in her heart of hearts as her dearest 
chattel, her most sacred possession. She brought 
incense and tears to it daily with pious awe. 
Woman-like, she loved to take it ont of its shrine 
and cry over it each night in her own room 
alone, as a religions exercise. She was faithful 
to the Hugh that had never been, though the 
Hugh that really was had proved so utterly base 
and unworthy of her. For that first Hugh’s sake, 
she would never love any other man. She conld 
only feel for Warren Relf the merest sisterly 
interest and grateful friendship. 

However, we must be practical, come what may ; 
we must eat and drink though our hearts ache. 
So it was arranged at last that Mlsie should retire 
for the summer to the cool shades of St Martin 
de Lantosque ; while the Relfs returned to their 
tiny house at 128 Bletchingley Road, London, W. 
A few pupils were even secured by hook and 
by crook for the off-season, and a home provided 
for Elsie with an American family, in search of 
culture in the cheapest market, who liad hired 
a villa in the patent safety-valve, to avoid the 
ever unpleasant necessity for returning to the 
land of their birth, across the stormy millpond, 
for the hot summer. The day before the Relfs 
took their departure from San Remo, Elsie lad 
a few words alone with Warren in the pretty 
garden of the Villa Rossa. There was one thing 
she wanted to ask him particularly—a special 
favour, yet a very delicate one. ‘Shall you be 
down about the coast of Suffolk much this year?’ | 
she asked timidly. And Warren gathered at once 
what she meant. ‘Yes,’ he answered in almost as 
hesitating a voice as her own, looking down at 
the prickly-pears and green lizards by his feet, . 
and keeping his eyes studiously from mecting 
hers ; shall be cruising round, no doubt, at 
Yarmouth and Whitestrand and Lowestoft and 
Aldeburgh.’ ' 

She noticed how ingeniously he had mixed 
them all up together in a single list, as if none 
were more interesting to her mind than the 
other; and she added in an almost inaudible 
voice: ‘If you go to Whitestrand, I wish very 
much you would let me know about poor dear 
Winifred.’ 

‘I will let you know,’ he answered, with a 
bound of his heart, proud even to be intrusted | 
with that doubtful commission. ‘I’ll make it. 
niy business to go there almost at once.—And I 
aed write and tell you how I find her, mayn’t 

? 

Elsie drew back, a little frightened at his re- 
quest. ‘Edie could tell me, couldn’t she? That 
would save you the trouble,’ she murmured after 
4 pause, not without some faint undercurrent 
of conscions hypocrisy. | 
_ dis face fell. He was disappointed that he 
Might not write to her himself on so neutral a 


_or rowing season. 
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matter, ‘As you will, he answered with a down- 
cast look. ‘Edie shall do it, then.’ 

Elsie’s heart was divided within her. She saw 
her reply had hurt and distressed him, He was 
such a good fellow, and he would be so pleased to 
write. But if only he knew how hopeless it was! 
What folly to encourage him, when nothing on 
earth could ever come of it! She wished she 
knew what she ought to do under these trying 
circumstances. Gratitude would urge her to say 
Yes, of course ; but regard for his own happiness 
would make her say No with erushing pronmpti- 
tude. It was better he should understand at once, 
without appeal, that it was quite impossible---a 
dream of the wildest. She glanced at him shyly 
and caught his eye; she fancied it was just a 
trifle dimmed. She was so sorry for him. ‘Very 
well, Mr Relf, she murmured, relenting and 
taking his hand for a moment to say good-bye. 
‘You can write yourself, if it’s not too much 


trouble.’ 


Warren's heart gave a great jump. ‘Thank 
you, he said, wringing her hand, oh, so hard ! 
‘You are very kind,—Good-bye, Miss Challonce.’ 
And he raised his hat aud departed all tremulous, 
He went down that afternoon to the Mud-Turtle 
in the harbour the happiest man alive in the 
whole of San Remo. 


UNPROFESSIONAL TRAMPING. 


We have never been able satisfactorily to account 
for the fact that in the athletic England of to-day 
walking for recreation should find so little favour. 
Very odd excuses for not caring about what is 
agreed to be, notwithstanding its apparently tame 
character, the most perfect. form of bodily exercise, 
are given by men who, at two very beautiful and 
suitable seasons of the ycar—namely, just before 
and just after summer—having no opportunities 
for hunting, shooting, or fishing, and being past 
football, do little but long for the next cricket 
‘What’s the fun of trndging, 
when you can ride ?’—‘* Haven’t been accustomed 
to it, and couldn’t keep it up.’—‘ Beastly slow 
work ;’ and so on. Vainly has the writer held 
up attractive pictures, drawn from his walking 
experiences in many lands, of the splendid 
physical satisfaction derived therefrom, of the 
odd-and-end knowledge picked up, of the little 
episodes and adventures which keep things lively, 
of the pleasure of treading unbeaten tracks, and 
of exploring human and natural worlds, which, 
although they often lie at our very doors, are 


as often quite terre incognite ; and above all, 


of the glorious independence of the pedestrian. 
At the most, he has extracted half-promises to 
‘have a shot at it” and very little more. 

My memories of pedestrian expeditions extend 


over a large and varied tract of country, and 


are of the most pleasant character 5 and auch as 
are not vividly impressed on my mind are to 
be found in the pages of some score of battered, 
travel-worn, weather-stained sketch-booke, the 
sketch-book being almost as necessary an item of 
the pedestrian’s outfit as a knapsack. 1 have 
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walked in Japan and China, in Italy, Sicily, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Belyium—not 
mere before-lunch walks, be it understood, but 
good honest tramps, extending in some cases over 
a week. But one turns naturally first to the 
mother-country ; and what there is to be seen, 
and even discovered, in the mother-country by 
men who ever fly abroad at the first opportunity, 
can only be satisfactorily proved by the pedestrian. 
A very good rule, 1 have found, m planning a 
walking tour is to have some other object in view 
than the mere accomplishment within a certain 
tine of a certain distance, or even than the fixing 
of certain points to be attained. Trace the course 
of an old road, be it a Roman via, or a British 
trackway, or a pilgrim path: tread in the foot- 
steps of a favourite author who has immortalised 
certain scenes—accompany Charles Dickens in 
Kent, or Mr Blackmore or Charles Kingsley in 
Devonshire, or be with Sir Walter Scott or George 
Eliot or Henry Fielding—do anything, in fact, 
to vive a zest to the journey but merely jot 
down a lot of towns and villages, and arrange 
to reach them at certain times regardless of 
attractions by the road, as is the too common 
fault of bicyclists at hiome and tourists abroad, 
and which may account for the stern, business- 
like expression on the faces of so many of the 
former, and of the air of listless boredom or 
frantic haste exhibited hy the latter. 

Make one of these ideas but an exeuse for 
taking a certain line of country, and it is re- 
markable how many additional and unexpected 
attractions crop up during the journey. Tnspira- 
tion to carry out these ideas generally comes 


when least expected. A cnsual allusion — to 
Thomas & Becket induced the writer to take 
one of the pleasantest tramps he can recall. It 


was not along the old road followed by the 
immortal pilyrims of Chaucer, but along an 
obscure, little-known track used by the pilgrims 
from the North and the Midlands, and which, 
after the lapse of so many years, is still known 
as ©The Old Pilgrim’s” It enters Kent at Tats- 
field above Westerham, proceeds across Cheven- 
ing Park to Otford, by Kemsing, Snodland, 
Boxley, and Harrietsham, to the ‘little village of 
Charing,” whence it is traccable by Eastwell Park 
and Wye into Canterbury. The path, in some 
places barely discernible, in others a good high- 
road, follows the line of ancient vew-trecs dotted 
alony the hillsides above it, rarcly touches towns 
and villages, and is not only beautiful in itself, 
but abounds with objects of romantic and historic 
interest. Its length is about forty-four miles, 
and it can be comfortably done in two days, 
making Charing the smaiag Dae 

The perusal of Great Arpectations brought 
about an exploration of that little-known corner 
of Kent, north of Rochester, known as ‘No Man's 
Land,’ whenee the walk may be extended round 
the Isle of Sheppey into Faversham ; whilst 
Pickwick and Edwin Drood suggest Rochester and 
its neighbourhood. 

A conversation about smuggling took me down 
to Hythe, whence was made a two-days’ explora- 
tion of that quiet, solitary region of Romney 
Marsh, all about which are intervating relics of 
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the days of the Cinque Ports’ grandeur in the 


shape of old towns long deserted by the sea; 
returning Londonwards by the smugglers’ road 
to Tunbridge by Cranbrook and Gondhurst. 

Surrey is a better known region; but there 
are many men tou whom that exquisitely beautiful 
line of breezy commons, dotted with picturesque 
old villages, which runs at the foot of the range 
of hills broken by Reigate, Dorking, and Guild- 
ford, is familiar, who do not know that on the 
Sussex border there is a purt of sequestered 
Surrey, stretching between Oxtead and Farnham, 
which is well worthy of a two days’ walk, the 
half-way point being Ockley on the old Roman 
Stane Strect. 

Of Sussex, a beautiful and interesting county, 
little is known beyond the driving radii of its 
great watering-places; yet in Sussex there are 
at least three good walks which repay trouble. 
West Sussex may be conveniently explored in 
two days by starting from Haslemere and work- 
ing down by Midhurst, Petworth, and Pulbor- 
ough to Storrington ; and upon the next day b 
West. Grinstead and Baleombe to East Grinstead. 
Sufficient of Hast Sussex may be seen, also in 
two days, by starting from East Grinstead, pro- 
ceeding through the heart of the seat of the 
onee famous Sussex iron industry, full of quaint 
places, which still retain to a surprising extent. 
the customs and traditions of former days, 
throngh Iletehing and Isfield to East Hoathley,. 
working up the next day by Chiddingley, War- 
bleton, Heathfield, and Mayticld to Crowborough 
Cross. Another good Sussex walk is to follow 
the Roman Stane Street from Chichester into 
Surrey. 

Just as Great Expectations and Pickwick suggested 
Kentish walks, as Lorna Doone and Westward 
fo took me to North Devon, so did Nicholas. 
Nickleby send me away far north to Barnard 
Castle, on the borders of Durham and Yorkshire. 
Equally with Dickens is Sir Walter Scott associ- 
ated with Barnard Castle ; and there are few better 
centres for pedestrian exploration than the quaint 
old Durham town on the Tees, around which 
cling so many memories of Rokeby, of Master 
Humphrey the Clockmaker, and of Wackford 
Squeers, The twenty-five-mile walk into Bar- 
nand Castle from the city of Durham is during 
its latter half interesting and beautiful; but 
the first ten miles run through a country of 
coal-pits and their grim surroundings. The 
shorter walk from Darlington along the Tees 
river is to be preferred. All around Barnard 
Castle there are imteresting goals for the pleas- 
ure-tramp. The road by Egglestone Abbey and 
through Rokeby Park leads us to the village of 
Greta Bridge, on a branch of the old Watling 
Street. Thence we pass along a deserted, lonely 
road, running straight, as it was built by the 
Roman engineers, into Bowes. Here is Dothe- 
boys Hall, the last and the pleasantest-looking 
house in the village, access to which must ba 
gained by stratagem, for the Bowes people do 
not revere the memory of Charles Dickens, and 
declare that his successful crusade against the 
Yorkshire schools ruined their town, whereas in 
reality the railway ruined it, by driving off the 
road the dozen mailcoaches which used to change 
horses at the Unicorn daily on their way to and 
from Scotland. | 
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The lover of wild ecenery may continue on 
along the old Roman road, past Spittal, where 
was enacted the tragedy of the ‘Hand of Glory,’ 
up to that lonely monument amidst the remains 
of the Roman camp on the summit of Stanemore, 
which ancienily marked the boundary of the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, and now 
that of the counties of Yorkshire and Westmor- 
and, and return over the wild solitary moorland, 
or go on to Brough. The mention of Westmor- 
land tempts me to speak of walking in the Lake 
district; but as the Lake routes are as well 
known as the streets of London, ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new’ are of more general in- 
terest. 

A well-filled sketch-book reminds me of two 
most enjoyable expeditions I made along the 
course of the Roman Wall from coast to coast ; 
and to the man who docs not mind a little rough 
work, no more pleasant and interesting fields tor 
exploration can be recommended. I have tra- 
versed these mighty relics both from west to 
east and from east to west, and I unhesitatingly 
recommend the latter course, for the reason that 
the interest increases as one advances. As, after 
the first twenty miles from Newcastle, there is 
but little road-work, but an alternate scrambling 
up and down rocky hills and crossing fields, and 
as there is so much of interest, which must on 
no account be missed, off the actual line of the 
Wall-—-Hexham and Brampton towns, Lanercost 
Priory and Naworth Castle inter motltts aliis—six 
days cannot be considered tov much in order to 
explore conscientiously from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to Bowness, on the Solway, although the distance 
is but seventy-five miles. 

Having exhausted the Roman Wall, if that is 

ossible, I confictently recommend the tramp to 
devote eight days to a tour of Northumberland, 
starting from Hexham, finishing at Morpeth, and 
taking en rowfe Otterburn, High Rochester, the 
wild fells, Glanton, Wooler, Flodden Field, Ford 
oastle, Norham Castle, along the Tweed to 
Berwick ; and descending the east coast by Holy 
Island, Belford, Bamborough Castle, Dunstanbor- 
ough Castle to Alnwick, thence to Warkworth, 
along the beautiful river Coquet to Rothbury, 
and over the fells to Morpeth. The distance is 
about one hundred and eighty miles ; accommo- 
dation is cheap and good ; and there are not five 
miles of uninteresting country from beginning 
to end. Northumberland deserves to be better 
known by south-countrymen; for, apart from 
its natural beauty, which is not surpassed else- 
where, it abounds, perhaps to a greater extent 
than any other English county, with antiquarian, 
historical, and romantic associations ; nied, quite 
as great an inducement, it has a character and 
appearance of its own. 

A batch of foreign sketch-books next attracts 
my attention. One tramp therein delineated I 
confidently recommend to readers who may be 
lacky enough to escape the English winter by 
following the course of the swallows, and that 
is a walk along the western Riviera from Frejus, 
in France, to Genoa, passing in order St Raphael, 
across the Estere] Mountains, to Cannes; thence 
by Antibes to Nice; thence by the Corniche 
Road, high up on the mountain-side, to Monte 
Carlo; thence by the coast-road to Menton ; over 
the frontier to Ventimiglia, through Bordighera 
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and San Remo, Porto Maurizio, Oneglia, Andorra, 
Alassio, Albenga, Savona, Pegli, to Genoa. The 
railway has robbed the road of almost all its old 
importance ; and, over the Italian border, one 
can generally indulge in a swim, by simply quit- 
ting the road, without the chance of being seen 
by any one. The distance is about one hundred 
and sixty miles; and by a judicious arrangement 
of halting-places, no anxiety on the score of 
accommodation need be entertained, although if, 
by stress of weather or other causee, the explorer 
finds himself at nightfall at one of the many 
little fishing villages, he may be obliged to put 
up with very rongh entertainment. 

Another tram p which I took, fresh from the 
‘xploration of Hadrian’s Wall, in England, was 
along the ancient Appian Road, as distinguished 
from the Via Appia Nev, from Rome to Albano, 
This is hardly to be recommended except to 
ardent antiquaries, although to them the very 
stillness and desolation of this once mighty artery 
of communication, along which the owners of all 
the great names in Roman history, and many of 
New Testament history, must have passed, has 
its peculiar fascination. Beyond the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, the usual goal of the tourist, the 
road is absolutely deserted, and runs, at first deep 
in dust, and gradually thick-grown with grasa, 
straight as an arrow-flight between mouldering 
heaps of what once were ornate tombs, over 
which, by degrees, the grass creeps, until at the 
railway bridge it is difficult to say if there is a 
road at all, But if we part the thick grass with 
our feet, we shall see the splendid stone blocks, 
still with the ruts of ancient chariot-wheels upon 
them, as level and as serviceable as when they 
were first placed in position by the engincers of 
Appius Claudius Ciccus, three hundred years be- 
fore Christ. In winter, the walk may be pleasant ; 
but with the sun shining hot, not a square inch 
of shade and not a drop of water obtainable 
for nearly sixteen miles, the expedition resolves 
itself into a conversion of pleasure into toil, 

Many another continental trainp is recalled to 
me as I turn over the paves of more sketch- 
books: the beautiful walk from Waterloo into 
Brussels ; a fortnight’s exploration of Normandy 
from Rouen to Mont St Michel; tramps along 
well-beaten Swiss tracks; and wanderings in 
Sicily, the cradle of pastoral poetry, and the 
fountain of manv of the most beautiful legends 
of mythology. Then there is a leap of ten thou- 
sand miles away to the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Practically useless as any remarks concerning 
tramping in Japan may be to the home pedes- 
trian, time annihilates space so rapidly, that at 
no distant future it may be as possible for a man 
to spend his long vacation under the shadow of: 
Fustyama as by the coast of Wales. 

The allusion to Fusiyama recalls a very memor- 
able expedition I once made on foot with the 
object of ascending a mountain which at the 
time I speak of-—fourteen years ago—had not 
been quite robbed of its veil of mystery. Now- 
adays, every globe-trotter and as many ladies as 
have the strength make the ascent of Fusi a 
religious duty. But in the year 1874 it was 
a very different matter. Treaty limits existed, 
beyond which no foreigner was supposed to go 
unless provided with a special pass, No Japanese 
woman had ever made the ascent of Fusi, for the 
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sufficient reason that it was against the law 
of long centuries; and I believe—but am open 
to correction~--that before 1874 only one Euro- 
pean lady, the wife of Sir Harry Parkes, had ever 
climbed the ‘Peerless Mountain.’ Armed with 
what 1 deemed a valid pass, 1 started from Yedo 
on the hundred-mile pilyrimage. All went well 
as far as Subashiri, the village at the foot of Fusi ; 
and with weary Jimbs and a light heart I turned 
in to sleep at an early hour, having taken the 

recantion to liave my pass verified and stamped 

y the anayor of the place. In the middle of 
the night, 1 was awakened, informed that my 
sass had been reconsidered, and was found to be 
irrevular, and ordered at once to prepare to start 
back for treaty limits, This I flatly declined to 
do; but, after a long altercation, was obliged to 
agree that T would make a start at daybreak. It 
was very galling and mortifying thus to be 
rebuffed by the whim of a jack-in-oflice ; but J 
was a solitary sojourner in a strange Jand, and 
resistance would have proved worse than useless. 
But | had my revenge, When I got up at dawn, 
1 beheld a file of little policemen drawn up in 
line outside the teahouse. They were in Huro- 
pean uniform, and, contrary to their usual habit 
when on rural duty, wore European boots—stiff, 
new, untanned English military Bltichers, bought 
probably at a sale, and distributed regardless of 
fit. lo was in goud training, and 1 started, the 
policemen after me ata trot. I never stopped, 
not for breakfast, not for rest, until at a distance 
of eight miles from Subashiri, There was not one 
of my escort in sight. In an hour's time the 
sergeant came limping in, with his boots tied 
round his neck ; but | saw nothing of his men. 
Then my heart softened, and I treated him to 
wine; but I have never quite got over the fact 
of having lived years under the sacred mountain 
and never to have stood on its summit. 

Japan in October is the most perfect pedestrian 
country, for although the hish-roads are, or were, 
as bad as roads can be, there are such innumer- 
able bypaths and tracks, that one is independent 
of them; and, with the accompaniments of the 
ost exquisite scenery, varied and many-coloured, 
capital accommodation almost everywhere, and 
universal courtesy and civility, 1s comparable to 
nothing beyond ita shores, 

I can say that 1 have walked in China, but 
except Hong-kong, my experiences are limited to 
Shanghai and Hankow, two of the most unattrac- 
tive, nay, even repulsive ficlds of exertion to the 
pedestrian imaginable, In Tlong-kong there is 
some good hill-acrambling ; but the area is so 
small that the islund can hardly be spoken of as a 
sphere for the pleasure-tramper. 

In conclusion, I cannot think of a surer tonic, 
of a more effectual ‘pick-me-up, for the man who 
feela the want of a short change of air, or an 
escape from the groove of his life, when the bats 
and flannels are stowed away in their winter 
homes, and the four-oar is snug in the boathouse, 
than to put on his oldest clothes, sling a satchel 
over his shonlders—not buckle a knapsack on 
them—get an inspiration, and start olf for a two- 
days’ walk ; and he will find, as many men have 
found who have sneered‘.at walking as unworthy 
of the cricketer or the boatist, that what he has 
adopted as a resource will become a habit, and 
that he need never feel that lunging to be ‘up 
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and doing,’ without quite knowing what to do, 
which so frequently makes strong men yawn and 
stretch during the athletically idle portion of the 
year. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER 1, 


Ix that wondrous modern combination of Babylon 
and Babel commonly known as the city of 
Chicago, a city which, like the pheenix, arose 
from the smouldering ashes of its former self: in 
that giant gateway and mammoth metropolis of the 
ever-growing West are many busy strects lined 
with noble buildings and lofty business blocks. 
Not the least among the palatial structures, on one 
of Chicago's most Important thoroughfares, is an 
imposing pile of red stone, upon whose massive 
portico of polished Aberdeen vranite is chiselled 


the legend— 
(LRM & PRR. 

To the ordinary passer-by these large and almost 
imperishable Jetters would indicate that the 
building is, in sume way and for some purpose, 
connected with a railroad. Chicago people are 
able to tell at a glance which railroad; while men 
interested in railroads, either from necessity or 
common curiosity, know that upon those six well- 
furnished floors behind the red-stone front are 
the general offices of the Chicago Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Railroad. They are truly magnificent 
headquarters, even for an American railroad. The 
premises would not disgrace a joint-stock mush- 
room bank or a bubble insurance corporation : 
they are eminently befitting an important trans- 
portation Company. In proof of this assertion 
of the road’s importance, it is only necessary to 
quote from its own time-cards and newspaper 
advertisements: ‘Linked at Last! The Great 
Lakes and the Pacific! A continuous ride of 
2500 miles without change of cars! Chicago to 
San Francisco, over the Great Rocky Mountain 
Railroad, on solid trains of sleeping, parlour, and 
dining cars! Steel rails and rock ballast! Air 
brakes and patent couplings! Quick Time—no 
delays!’ If the travelling public are not quite 
so enthusiastic in their praises of the C. R. M. 
& P., it can scarcely be the fault of the officials, 
who do their best to render the road first-class 
in all its appointinents—on paper. 

On the second floor of the big red-stone building 
are the private offices of the chief officials; and 
upon the ground glass in one of the doors are 
two words in gold lettering—‘ General Superin- 
tendent.’ 

One summer morning, perhaps ten years ago, 
the room into which that door opens was occu- 
pied by four persons—all, of course, railroad men. 
Seated in a revolving chair at a desk was the 
Superintendent of the C. R. M. & P., a man not 
more than thirty-five years old, To the right of 
the great man sat his secretary ; and at his left 
was bis telecraph operator, noting with keen eye 
and ear the ceaseless clicking of the instrument 
as it throbbed with the pulsations of nearly three 
thousand miles of wire. A short distance away, 
and facing the official, stood a man, hat in hand. 
In appearance he was not unlike the superin- 
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tendent, except that he was perhaps two or threc 
years younger, and possessed a pleasanter and 
more open countenance. The official took from 
a ‘pigeon-hole, endorsed ‘Applications for Posi- 
tions,’ a letter, and read it hastily. He looked 
once from the letter to the man standing in front 
of him, serutinising him closely in that momentary 
glance. ‘Your name is Arthur Macpherson ?— 
Yes. You apply for a position as ayent or 
telegraph operator, and state that you are willing 
to take charge of a quiet office. Your references 
are satisfactory. I want a man, right off, to go 
to our station in Western Nebraska known as 
44-mile. 1t is quiet enough—very quiet. I don’t 
want to deceive you: there is no town or settle- 
ment near the place. We call it 44-mile for 
want of a better name, it being forty-four miles 
west of the nearest station of any account. The 
salary will be forty dollars a month, besides the 
use of a furnished room in the station building. -— 
Are you willing to go, and at once?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very good. You will please start on the 
express to-night. Wire me when you take charge, 
I shall be out on the road ina few weeks, and 
will look in on you.—Dale, fill out a pass for Mr 
Macpherson.’ . 

Two minutes later the new agent bade ‘ Good- 
morning’ to Superintendent Ferris, and went his 
way to work under that oflicial—a thousand miles 
from headquarters. 


The train known as the Pacific Express, which 
leaves Chicago every night for the Far West, was 
steaming across the prairies of Nebraska. Those 
passengers who started from the city on Lake 
Jichigan’s shores had been travelling for two 
nights and a day, and the gray dawn of the second 
day was slowly giving way to the sunlight as the 
long string of heavy coaches rumbled over an iron 
bridge across the Platte River. Then there was 
a brief stop at the small settlement on the west 
bank of the Platte dignified by the name of New 
oped eaten and again the express rattled on. 
Nearly two hours later the train once more slowed 
up, aud the conductor tapped upon the shoulder 
a man who was dozing on one of the seats in the 
smoking car. The conductor was a big jolly sort 
of fellow. ‘44-mile!—So you’re the new agent? 
Well, it’s taken just five weeks to drive the fellow 
crazy who is leaving. I go through the darned 
hole every other day on my run. Never seen 
a blamed cuss round that there 44-mile cabin 
*xcept the agent, since this here road started up, 
more’n three vears ago. Natty Sykes, who quits 
to-morrow, told me, day before yesterday, that 
barrin’ the two trains as go through every morning, 
he hain’t spoke to a soul in five weeks, an’ he’s 
bout sick of it—Your name’s Macpherson—see 
that by your pass. Well, 1’ll 2 the time o’ day 
to you as often as anybody, reckon. Hope 
you’ll stand it pretty well, Mac, my boy.— 
44-mile!’ 

The name of the place the conductor shouted 
from force of habit: he knew full well there 
were no passengers for that wild epot in the wil- 
derness, so it did not much matter that what 
he said sounded very like ‘¥For-for-my.’ This 
-eonductor was one of those enviable men who 
can take life comfortably and smoothly. Of 
course, being an American railroad conductor, he 
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was an important personage ; hence his familiarity 
with Macpherson on short acquaintance was quite 
excusable—indeed, it showed much good-will, 
not to say condescension, on the part of the 
conductor. 

When the train came to a stand-still, Arthur 
Macpherson swung himself off the rear platform 
of the rear car, while the baggage-master roughly 
tossed his modest trunk from the baggage car 
into the lone coarse grass at the side of the 
track. i 

lf you, reader, have never travelled beyond 
the confines of Great Britain, where great. rail- 
ways always boast of an ‘up’ and a ‘down’ 
line; where city stations are generally well 
Appointed and ofttimes palatial ; where country 
way-stations are often prim and picturesque and 
generally neat and tidy: where passengers step 
from the cars to conveniently raised platforms; 
where the road-bed is neatly entluséd on both 
sides by hedgerows and fences, and where roads 
are crossed by bridges, or at least are guarded by 
gates—if you have never journeyed in the Far 
West of the great American continent, you will 
find it difficult to imagine the stern reality of a 
‘wild unfinished railroad. It’s O for Yankee cars ! 

‘but alas for Western ‘depots!’ You can travel 
in a palace, but buy your ticket and wait for 
the train in a hut or under the ‘ blue vault.’ 

Macpherson had travelled much: he had been a 
railroad man, on and off, ever since he Jeft school ; 
but this was the first time in his life that he 
had telt bewildered by a sense of utter loneliness 
and isolation. Leaving his trunk to take care of 
itself in the long grass whither the gentle baggage- 
man had tossed it, he stood with his hands in his 
pockets in the middle of tho single weed-grown 
track and watched the train as it gradually faded 
into the distance. Theré’*waa nothing to inter- 
sept his vision, and it was neaftp-fifteen minutes 
before the express appeared to be an Mnfinitesimal 
speck which finally blended with the western 
horizon. Then he turned slowly about. He 
faced the south, the east, and the north by turns: 
there was no difference. It was apparently bound- 
less prairic, a seemingly interminable stretch of 
coarse grass and sage brush, spanned by the single 
track of the railroad like a narrow iron ribbon ; 
with not a vestige of a tree, a house, a barn, or a 
living soul to relieve the intense monotony of the 
scene. In every direction he could see as far as 
where, on the distant horizon, the sky blended 
with the prairie. 

So intent was Macpherson upon trying to 
discover somebody or something which he might 
consider neighbourly, or so enrapt was he in his 
own thoughts, that he failed to notice the station 
itself. He was awakened from his reverie by a 
harsh voice. . 

‘Ah, there, stranger! Kinder think yo’d struck 
the wrong place.’ 

Turning quickly, he belicld a tall Jank figure, 
with unshaven face and long hair, clad in o red 
flannel shirt, a big slouchy hat, and blue jean 

antaloons—the end of the last-named garment 

eing tucked away in heavy top boots sadly in 
need of blacking. This very crude specimen of 
a man, still young, was standing in the doorway 
of a one-story frame shanty about fifteen feet by 
ten, set half-a-dozen yards to the north of the 
track. The solitary telegraph wire, which was 
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earried across the plains on rough posta much 
shorter than telegraph posts usually ure, made a 
dip near the cabin, to the rvof of which it was 
fastened by a conple of insulators. This fact, and 
a amall white board on which was painted in 
black letters, *C. 1008, S. 1450’ (the distance in 
miles from Chicago and Sacramento respectively ), 
satisfied Macpherson that he was undoubtedly 
at 44-mile station ; so he replied: ‘No, there’s 
no mistake, To was mercly trying to think if 
IT had gver seen a amore God-forsaken spot.—l1 
suppose you’re the man L’ve come to relieve?’ 

‘Ararat (cull it Natty) Sykes, agent an’ oper- 
ator, 44-mile, Nebraska !-—I’m thet same man, 
pardner, By thunder, re re jeat right ‘bout this 
consarned hole! L’im told it’s the lonesomest place 
on the road ‘twixt Chicagy an’ Frisco. Lonesome 
ain’t no word fur it. I ain’t seen a blessed soul, 
not even a tramp, round these yere digging sence 
I came here five weeks ago. 7Nuther week ’ud 
hev sent me clean daft, Fair an’ equar’, IT think 
a couple uv days more ‘ud hev seen me a-jumpin’ 
underneath a freight-train, to raise my sperrits 
an a lectle excitement. Dunno how yo’re goi 
ter stan’ it, far yer Jook like a city rooster. 1 
know it’s mortal mean; but L’m so etarnally' 
lad to pit away myself, I can’t feck half as sorry 
fur yer as l’d orter,  Let’s git) yore bugeace 
inside” As they tackled Macpherson’s trunk 
between them, the outgoing agent continued : 
“Yer see, L’d orter be used ter this yer sort o’ 
thing. My home's up ther ter Constantinople, 
which, as yer may know, ain’t any great shakes 
uv a city. Was born on the plains afore iver 
ther was a railroad~-never been east uv Omaha. 
Got tired o° chasin’ cattle, an’ learned telegraphin’ 
bout a year ago; but ef 1 can’t git a better show 
at a job than agent at 44-mile, I’m a-goin’ back 
ter cattle-raisin’.-— No, ther ait very much to 
do here, thet’s the worst uv it. A feller las got 
ter hang over the ticker from 2 a.m. to six P.M, 
jest mm case he’s wanted, Ther's no rewlar trains 
ey here after six in the evenin’ ‘til the flyer 
ur the east yoes by at two in the mornin’. She 

ses the Pacific Mxpress (thet’s the train yer 
jest got off) at Constantinople, Them’s the only 
passengers. ‘Ther’a four reg’lay freights durin’ 
the day; sometimes they stops fur telegraph 
orders, mostly they don’t ‘Ther’s a= switch 
(siding), as yer sce, but it’s niver been used sence 

"ve been here.’ 

By this time they had entered ‘the depot,’ 
which Macpherson proceeded to investigate. The 
‘ office’ in which Macphcisei found himself was 
a rather shabby room about ten feet square, its 
only recommendation being that it was well 
lighted. There was a window to the south, facing 
the. track, and windows lovking east and west. 
Underneath the south window was a rough table, 
upon which stood a telegraph instrument, which 
clicked and rattled incessantly. Before the table 
was a wooden chair of the kitchen furniture 
species ; ‘and seated in that chair, with his hand 
on the ‘ticker,’ the operator could, from the 
windows to his right and left, see any trains 
which might be approaching. 

It should be understood that, the railroad being 
a single track used by trains going in both 
directions, much telegraphing was necessary to 
ensure the safe running of the trains. Indeed, 
it was merely for telegraphic purposes that the 
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station at 44-mile was maintained, and nearly 
all trains stopped for ‘ orders,’ as a precautionary 
measure, though only on special occasions were 
trains held on the switch. Most of the ‘passing’ 
took place at New Constantinople. There was a 
large railroad clock over the south window ; and 
back by the wall was a small cook-stove, rather 
diJapidated, and decidedly greasy. 

‘Yo'll hev ter cook fur yerself, pard, when 
yo’ve got anythin’ ter cook, Howiver, they ’re 
pretty good up ter ’Stan’uple fur thet. Jest wire 
yore order ter the operator np ther; an’ it’ll 
mostly come by next train. Yer settle with ’em 
pay-day, which don’t travel this way very often. 

’*m a pretty good covk myself by this time ; had 
lots uv chance ter practyse.’ 

A very small combination china closet and 
pantry completed the furniture proper, though 
hanging on one side of the room was a map of the 
C. RM. & P. Railroad; while on the other wall 
were suspended two or three coloured lanterns and 
soine dirty train-flags, Passing through a doorway, 
quite innocent of anything like a door, Macpherson 
tried to gain access to the ‘furnished room’ which 
the superintendent had spoken to him about, It 
was indeed furnished—with an old-fashioned 
truckle-bed ; but, as the bed was about four feet 
six inches wide and the room only five feet deep, 
by the time Maepherson’s shins struck the bed- 
side at the first step forward, his curiosity in 
that direction was speedily satisfied. ‘There was 
no window to the ‘furnished room,’ 

“The be-ewty of this yere place is, yo’ve mostly 


got plenty o good spring water, right a | fur 
washin’? an’ fur drinkin’ ;’ and as he spoke, Ratty 


Sykes led the way to the spring, a short distance 
up the switch. 

The first day passed pretty well for the new 
agent. After learning his duties in detail, Mac 
passed the time in conversation with Ratty, which 
was a godsend to the forlorn Constantinopolitan, 
while Mac was much amused with the Weatern’s 
orivinal style. At two A.M. next morning, Ratty 
Sykes bade Macpherson ‘farewell, and boarded 
the cast-bound train, carrying with him a cash 
order for Sunday supplies. 

The second day waned slowly enough for Mac- 
pherson ; but on the third morning came a supply 
of boards, carpenter's tools, paint, an easy-chair, and 
a new rigout of cooking uteusils, to say nothing 
of a variety of stores in the way of edibles and 
drinkables. 

‘I’ve made up my mind that the best thing 
for me to do is to live alone; but that is no 
reason why I should not be as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit. Anyway, the depot 
may as well be sweet, clean, and weatherproof? 

So, for the next few days the new agent was 
busy enough repairing and painting the shanty 
insile and out, He also used a broom and 
scrubbing-brnsh to good purpose, until all trace 
of the genns Sykes and predecessors was washed 
or painted out. And when all this was done, 
and the easy-chair placed in the ‘office, while a 
few really good books filled a shelf which Mac 
fixed up, the place did not look ‘half-bad,’ as he 
himself expressed it, 7 

Yes, it was a very queer thing for a man like 
Arthur Macpherson—a man who, although not 
a scholar or of ‘blue blood,’ was evidently well 
educated and refined—to bury himself in an { 
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out-of-the-way telegraph cabin on the plains. 
He doubtless had reasons, which to himself were 
satisfactory, and at anyrate the fact, remains that 
he was now agent and operator at 44-mile, where 
he proposed to stay. He was a conscientious man, 
this Macpherson, and applied himself to his duties 
just as faithfully as if he had been in charge of 
an important junction with a dozen clerks under 
him ; but still he had many hours each day with 
‘nothing to do.’ He got plenty of old newspapers 

fom the trainmen, and he occasionally dea a 
new book to his little library. He read much 
and thought more, but the time often wore away 
very slowly. 


LIGHTHOUSE LAMPS. 


SHELLEY says, ‘Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is;’ yet fire and light have always been 
invested with celestial attributes, and lamp festi- 
vals have been common to all nations. Various 
expedients have been used for chasing away dark- 
ness—torches, flambeaux, links, lamps, and candles 
being among the number. Flambeaux and links 
have disappeared ; the torch still lingers among 
the Lapps, to lighten the gloom of arctic winters ; 
while no small ingenuity has been expended in 
bringing lamps and candles, suitable for domestic 
purposes, to their present state of development. 
From the earliest times, fire has been used as a 
sicnal or as a sign of | ~~ but at what 
period it was brought into play, on the low shores 
of Egypt, as a guide to the sailor, is unknown. 
From the pitch-pot hung on a pole, or the fire 
blazing in a chautler, to the electric arc lamp with 
its power of twelve thousand candles, is a long 
step; and this represents the cfforts of lighthouse 
engineers for two thonsand years to devise the 
best light to guide the mariner during the dark- 
ness of the night to the haven where he would 
be. Now, what are some of the steps through 
which lighthouse illumination has passed to bring 
it to its present state of perfection? As is well 
known, the earhest lighthouses showed the un- 
certain light given by burning billets of wood 
or coal in an open grate; and such lighthouses 
existed in Scotland till 1816, in England till 1822, 
and at the Baltic till 1846. These lights continu- 
ally varied in appearance, now shooting up in 
flame, or giving out dense volumes of smoke, 
according to the ever-changing moods of the 
weather ; and often, in the sailur’s greatest need, 
the flames were blown away from him, the fire 
often kindling only on the leeward side. The 
huge bonfires required three men to attend them, 
and were not only expensive to maintain—some 
of them consuming four hundred tons of coal 
yearly—but were hable to be mistaken for lights 
on shore, wrecks happening in consequence. The 
first improvement was made when the fire was 
partially enclosed, a glazed frame being placed 
in front; but this gave rise to the use of bellows 
to keep the bonfire ablaze, the attendants being 
exposed to all the changes of the weather. 
mps were long used for domestic a ee 
before they found their way into coast illumina- 
tion. The best domestic lamps, however, had 
torch-like wicks made of a skein of cotton; and 
if they did not give much light, evolved plenty 
of smoke ; it being the duty of a slave in olden 
days to go round the rooms in the morning to 
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wipe off soot left on pictures and statues. Oil 
was used for lighthouse purposes at the end of 
the sixteenth century; but liquid fucl often cave 
way to candles of tallow or wax, and this led to 
their adoption in coast illumination. Smeaton’s 
famous tower on the Eddystone rock was crowned 
with twenty-four tallow-candles, tive of them 
weighing two pounds. The candles needed snuff- 
ing every half-hour; and it was when the keepers 
of Rudyerd’s lighthouse went to do this, that they 
found the lantern in flames ; and in a short time, 
the tower, which was mainly of timber, met with 
a fate from which its position seemed exempt— 
destruction rapid and complete by tire. It was at 
the sane lighthouse that ‘lic keepers, after a long 
spell of bad weather, when no provisions could 
be landed, were reduced to the necessity of eating 
the candles. The feeble glimmer of these candle- 
illuminated lighthouses could only be of use to 
vessels creeping along the coast, and would ill 
meet the requirements of modern steam-naviga- 
tion, when passages need to be made with almost 
the regularity of train-service on land. 

Almost every kind of oil has been used ns fuel 
in lighthouse lamps. Ordinary whale-oil was 
burned in lamps living wicks made of a hank of 
cotton, such as were common until the days of 
paratiin in the poorest fisherman’s cottage. Sperm- 
oil began to be used about the end of last century, 
and was continued till about forty years ago, 
when it was supplemented by colza, which had 
decided advantages over sperm: its intensity was 
slightly greater ; it remained fluid at a tempera- 
ture when sperm thickened ; its flame was steadier, 
causing fewer breakages of the glasses ; and above 
all, it was only half the cost. Olive oil is still 
the fuel in many lighthouses ; but if does not 
give yood results in burners having concentric 
(one within the other) wicks. In Indian lights, 
cocoa-nut oil is used for all orders of lamps with 
satisfactury results. So far as British lighthouses 
are concerned, paraflin has supplanted all other 
oils, as, When burned in the Doty and other lamps, 
it has very great advantages over colza: its flame 
has more luminous intensity, the lamps are casily 
managed, and the cost is only about a sixth that 
of colza. The saving by its use in the Scottish 
coast lighthouses is upwards of three thousand 
pounds yearly. 

Many are the modifications which have been 
gradually introduced in Hghthouse Lurners, from 
the tin lamp with two or more spouts, each 
with. a skein of cotton, to the large concentric- 
wick lamps having from three to eight wicks, 
The flat-wick burner, though an advance on 
the hank of cotton, did not pive good results ; 
and it was not until towards the end of last 
century, when Teulére and Argand devised the 
cylindrical wick-burner, which admitted a current 
of air inside the flame, and secured more perfect 
combustion, that lamps were made suitable for 
lighthouses. Accustomed as we now are to lamps 
on the Argand principle, we can scarcely realise 
the distinct advance towards perfect combustion 
which was then made; and the simple accidental 
placing of the broken neck of a flask over the 
flame led to Argand’s burner being brought nearly 
to a state of perfection. Teulére combined the 
cylindrical wick-burner with reflectors of an im- 

roved form; and this led to the use of perfectly 

ormed reflectors of silvered copper in lighthouses; 
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and they still exist in some of the best coast- 
lighta, the only difference being, that with paraffin 
the initial power has been raised from twelve to 
twenty-three candles ; and as each reflector sends 
forth asheaf of rays equal to three hundred and 
filty times the unassisted flame, when there are, 
as in some towers, twenty-four reflectors, the 
resulting bean is one of great power. The cost of 
the paraflin for such a lighthouse is only about 
thirty-six pounds a year, while, if colza were 
used, it would be six times that amount. 

Argand burners about one inch in diameter 
are well suited for reflectors ; but when Fresnel 
solved the problem of using lenses for light- 
hiouses, it was neeessary to have a central flame 
of great power. Taking advantage of Kumford’s 
idea of having a burner composed of concentric 
wicks, Fresnel and Arazo set to work to devise 
a lamp whieh would give a pure and intense 
flanic ; and they succecded in constructing a burner 
having four concentric wicks, the inner being one 
inch, and the outer about three and a half inches 
in diameter. In addition to the glass chimney, 
which is contracted at a certain height above the 
top of the burner, so as to project a current of 
air against. the flare, there is a metal chimney, 
into which the upper end of the lamp-glass 
enters, This inereases the draught and whitens 
the flame, which is equal to two hundred and 
sixty standard candles with colza oil, the size of 
the flame being about three and a half inches in 
breadth by four inches in height. This powerful 
flame developed great heat; and Carcel’s device 
was resorted to, of causing a flow of oil over the 
burner, te keep it cool, the surplus running back 
into the cistern. Without this overtlow, the wicks 
would soon be charred and the burner destroyed. 
With paraffin ag the fuel, the fluid is not allowed 
to rise beyond a certain height in the wick cases. 
The introduction of paraftin as an illuminant in 
lighthouses has Jed to an increase in the size of 
the burners, which, on the score of expense, was 
scarcely admissible when sperm or colzu oil was 
the fuel. The flames developed in the paraftin 
burners vary in power from twenty-three candles 
in the single-wick to over nine hundred candles 
in the seven-wick concentric lamp. Such power- 
ful flames were unknown a few years ago; and 
the limit toa the increase in size depends on 
the apparatus, which cannot be much enlarged 
without increasing the size of the towers and 
Janterns. 

Gas was used for lighthouses about seventy 
years aco; and for harbour lights it has been 
very largely employed with satisfactory results, 
either in ordinary jets or in Argand burners. 
Mr Wigham of Dublin devised gas-burners some 
years ago, and has persistently advocated their 
use, combined with apparatus arranged in biform, 
triform, or quadriform-—that is, the central parts 
of dioptric apparatus placed one above the other ; 
these burners have rings of jets varying from 
twenty-eight to one hundred and eight in number, 
the’ diameter of the rings bag gle from four to 
eleven and a half inches; and the power of the 
flames varies from two hundred and fifty to two 
thousand three hundred standard candles In 
Ireland, eight lighthouses use gas; in England, 
one; and Scotland has one—Ailsa Craig—in 
which gas made from ale is employed. 

A very useful application of gas for beacons 
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and buoys is the compressed mineral oil-gas of 
Pintsch, so successfully used at the Clyde, at the 
entrance to the Thames, the Mersey, Suez Canal, 
and other places. The gas is made from crude 
araffin, and has a high illuminating power 
(rarte: hve candles), and it costs from eight to 
eleven shillings a thousand feet, which is: con- 
siderably more expensive than coal-gas; but it is 
more suitable for compression. The gas is com- 
pressed into holders at a pressure of one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch, and taken 
to charge the buoys. The light on the buoys 
burns continuously night and day till the gas is 
exhausted ; and its burning is controlled by an 
automatic regulator, and the flame is protected 
by a lantern and small dioptric apparatus, The 
Pintsch system is certain to be further extended, 
not only for coast illumination, but specially in 
rivers and estuaries, whereby beacons and buoys 
_ be made as useful by night as they are by 
aay. 

The imost intense light yet used for light- 
houses is the electric arc lamp, the current 
béing generated by De Meriten’s alternate-current 
magneto-electric machines, driven by powerful 
engines ; the initial power of the arc with carbons 
an inch and a half diameter being twelve thou- 
sand candles. But as the cost of providing the 
necessary apparatus and maintaining the light is 
great, electricity has only been used at a few 
stations in England and France; and the Isle 
of May is the only example in Scotland. (The 
beam of light shown to the mariners from the 
Isle of May lighthouse is equal to about three 
million candles, or three jnindred times more 
intense than that of the old oil-light.) The 
French government contemplate an expenditure 
of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds, 
spread over a period of ten years, principally 
in installing electric lights; and this work hag 
already been begun. For important landfalls 
made by oversea vessels, the electric light, owing 
to its expanse, is alone admissible. For all the 
purposes of the sailor, the intense beams shown 
trom first-order lighthouses are probably sulflicient, 
as even the electric light is quenched during 
dense fog, and it becomes a question when light 
must give way to sound, Although it has been 
roved beyond question that the electric light 
as the Brean penetrative power in fog, no 
light which man is likely to devise will be able 
to pierce very dense fog, as the sun itself then 
ceases to be visible. Sound-signals are gradually 
being introduced at salient points of the coast, and 
the difficulty in extending them is mainly one 
of finance. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PUNJAUB. 


THe Honourable East India Company’s war- 
; Steamer Punjaud lay idly at her moorings in the 
‘port of Aden. Aden is always a hot place, but on 
‘this particular afternoon the heat was intense, to 
la degree surpassing the experience of the most 
‘ seasoned hands on board. The sun’s perpendicular 
‘rays not only ‘illumined the depths of the sea,’ 
: but actually liquefied the pitch in the seams of the 
| deck in spite of the awning. If it was hot on 
, deck, it was unbearable below, and nearly all the 
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officers were to be seen lounging about, leaning 
over the bulwarks and longing for the evening 
breeze. Those of the European sailors who were 
not on liberty ashore followed the example of 
their superiors ; while the native marines and the 
Lascar portion of the crew idly disported them- 
selves in the very airiest of undress costumes. 
Even the Somali firemen and stokers, usually 
supposed to be as impervious to heat as so many 
salamanders, did not seem much inclined for 
exertion, and smoked their gurgling hubble- 
bubbles with an air of resignation rather than 
enjoyment. Any stranger boarding the Punjauh 
might have thought she was manned fore and 
aft by lotus-eaters, But a seaman, glancing either 
at the crew or the vessel, would have come to a 
different conclusion. The snowy whiteness of the 
decks, the glittering arms in the racks, the care- 
fully bronzed guns, the manner in which every 
visible bit of metal was polished to the hihest 
possible pitch of brightness, and the indescribable 
air of tautness and trimness which pervaded the 
whole ship, showed her to be not only a man-of- 
war, but one on board which strict discipline was 

kept. 

The Punjaub was one of the cruisers of the 
Indian navy, kept up by the Company for the 
suppression of piracy and to check the slave- 
trade. She was a fine vessel of her class, four 
hundred and fifty tons burden, teak-built and 
copper-bottomed, a paddle steamcr, two-masted, 
and rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner, She carried 
six long eighteens of a side, had a thirty-two- 
poms stern-chaser, and a nine-pounder swivel on 
icr forecastle. In addition to her complement of 
officers, who were all English gentlemen, she had 
a crew of thirty-six British blue-jackets, forty of 
the best Lascars to be found in Bombay, and fifty 
native marines. Suddenly, a midshipman tripped 
up to the officer of the watch, touched his cap, 
and reported: ‘Captain’s gig coming off, sir” The 
lieutenant, looking shorewards, saw the gig, gave 
the necessary orders; the side was piped; and 
Captain Frank Dallas, commanding the Punjauh, 
came on board, the marine guard presenting arms 
as he passed the gangway. ‘The captain, a portly 
bronzed gentleman of about forty, returning the 
salute of his officers, said brictly : ‘Sailing orders 
for to-morrow, gentlemen,’ and made a sign to the 
first-lieutenant to follow him to his cabin. 

‘Look here, Brownson,’ he said when they were 
‘both seated. ‘I have just received orders to cruise 
in the direction of Zanzibar to try and intercept 
five large Arab dhows Jaden with slaves, which, 
from information which has reached the Bombay 
government and been forwarded here, are about to 
try and land their cargo at that place. Moreover, 
I am to keep a lookout for a suspicious barque 
which sometimes shows Portuguese colours, and at 
others flies the stars and stripes. She is supposed 
to have no right to either. It is known that she 
hag made a raid on the territory of our ally the 
Imaum of Muscat and kidnapped some of his 
poeple. In fact, the government have good grounds 
or believing her to be not only mixed up in 
the “black-ivory” trade, but to be nothing short 
of a pirate. She is said to be heavily armed; but 
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nena canner etree enn nn 
I daresay we shall give a good account of her if 


we meet. You will oblige me by sending a part 
on shore at gun-fire to collect such of the liberty- 
men as may not come on board to-night. You 
will say nothing, even to the officers, of our desti- 
nation till we are out of port. We get under way 
at eleven a.m.’ 

‘Sailing orders!’ was the ery joyfully repeated 
throughout the ship. All hands were delighted, 
To be sure they did not know where they were 
going, but they knew they were leaving Aden, 
and that Knowledge alone was sufficient to cause 
delight. All were on board carly next morning, 
and at the appointed hour the steamer slipped her 
cable and put to sea, The vessel’s destination was 
then made known, the captain’s only object in 
keeping it secret having been to prevent its being 
in any way divulged on shore, as the slave-traders 
had mysterious ways of obtaining information, 
and kept correspondents and spies in every 
port. 

The steamer was not many days in arriving at 
her cruising-ground, when the captain ordered the 
fires to be kept as low as possible without 
extinction, in order to show go little smoke as 
to be almost invisible at a distance, while every- 
thing was kept in readiness to get up steam at a 
moment’s notice. One evening, just before sunset, 
the dhows were descried from the top by a lynx- 
eyed Lascar lookout-man. The captain, trusting 
to the darkness of the night, touk measures to cut 
them off from the land. These dhows are large 
three-masted vessels, lateen-rigged, and besides the 
space allowed for the slaves, who are bundled 
together in a manner too shocking for description, 
have ample room for a crew of some eighty men 
each, and all armed to the teeth. The dhows 
sarried guns; and their Arab crews, when they 
could not get away, fought as desperately as men 
will fight under the influence of two of the most 
powerful incentives to human action—avarice and 
fanaticism, 

When the first glimmer of dawn broke, the 
Punjaub was within half a mile of the slave ficet, 
and Wetween them and the shore, which was about 
two miles off. ‘The slavers had seen the steamer 
but indistinctly ; and as the guns and hammock- 
nettings had been carefully covered with tarpau- 
lins, and she carried no pennant or showed any 
bunting but the ‘jack,’ they had taken her for a 
passenger steamer. They were quite taken by 
surprise when the Company’s ensign, with its 
rampant lion, ran up to the masthead, the drum 
beat to quarters, and in an instant they beheld 
decks cleared for action, the guns manned, and 
the marines under arms, while Captain Dallas 
through his trumpet hailed the foremost from 
the bridge with: ‘What dhow is that? Where 
from, and where bound? Heave to, or I'll sink 
you !’ ; 

The foremost dhow struck her snila, and the 
Reis or Arab skipper invited the captain to send a 
boat on board ; but he was too wary ahand. His 
experienced, eye had noticed the crowds of men 
on board her, though they concealed themselves 
to the best of their ability. Cuptain Dallas had 
heard of cold shot being thrown into boats as they 
ran alongside, and had no intention of having one 
of his stove in and risking the lives of her crew. 
He ordered his starboard broadside to be brought 
to bear, and directing his men to fire at the 
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rigging, so as not to injure the wretched slaves, he 
gave the word to fire, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the dhow’s foremast go by the board. The 
slavers now threw off their mask, and answered 
with four long guns, which killed one sailor and 
wounded three of the Gornbay marines. 

The other dhows rapidly closed in, with the 
intention of encircling the /unjeuh, each opening 
fire as it came within range, The erniser, how- 
ever, now had her steam up; and by skilful 
handling of his veasel and good gunnery, Captain 
Dallas managed to inflict sufficient damage on the 
rigging of each of the slavers as effectually to 
prevent their getting away until he should be 
able, instead of risking his boats, to get alongside 
each in turn, compel it to surrender, and free 
the slaves, Indeed, he was not a little surprised 
at their showing fight at all, as it was unusual for 
craft of that class to do so if they could possibly 
help it. By separating, most of them at least 
comld have got away in different directions, 

The mystery, however, was soon to be solved, 
for a large barque shot from behind a headland 
of the coast. Telescopic examination instantly 
showed that she answered the deseription of the 
vessel they were to search for, that she flew the 
Portuguese flag, carried far too many men for 
any peaceful trader, and was indeed more heavily 
armed than the Punjaub, She meant fighting, 
too, for, as rhe appronched, the Portuguese ensign 
was lowered aud the hideous black flag was run 
up, revealing ber true character, Captain Dallas 
at once left the crippled dhows, knowing they 
could not repair damages and get away for some 
time, and moved to meet his new antagonist. 
The ship’s company, sailors, Lasears, and native 
marines, mustered after their several manners as 
they neared the foe. The pirates fired a broad- 
side ag they approached, but too high, the only 
great damage done being to the funnel, about a 
foot and a half of which was shot away. The 
Punjau’ returned the fire with more effect, the 
eighteen-pounders sending their shot crashing 
through the enemy's bulwarks, the splinters of 
which made fearful havoc on her erowdid decks ; 
while one from the thirty-two-pound chaser, 
which had been slewed round so as to bring it to 
bear, tore right throuch the stern cabin, knocking 
two of her ports into one. 

As the vessels closed, broadside after broadside 
waa exchanged ; and Captain Dallas, secing that 
her metal was heavy, determined on boarding. 
The Punjaud stevred close alongside the barque, 
and having grappled her, the first-lieutenant, with 
two-thirds of the seamen and marines, boarded. 
On reaching her decks they met with deter- 
mined opposition from about as fierce a sct of 
desperadoes as were ever banded together for 
aie of crime, Renegade Portuguese, savage 
Malays, lithe, ecruel-looking Manila men, and 
Chinese, all alike fought desperately, for they knew 
that they fought with halters round their necks, 
But they foucht in vain. No men ever vet could 
stand against British sailors at sea. The Las- 
cara emulated the valour of their shipmates ; 
and as for the men of the Bombay Marine Bat- 
talion, they were sepoys—that is as much as to 
say they behaved as well as their European con- 


Sréres could, Steady courage and perfect discipline 


prevailed over mere des 


ration ; and in spite of 
the wolfish ferocity wi 


which they struggled, 
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the motley crew of the pirate began to give way 
before the cruiser’s people. Their captain was cut 
down by Mr Brownson, the first-lieutenant ; and 
his men dropped fast before the volleys of the 
marines; while the cutlasses and boarding-pikes 
of the seamen and Lascars did deadly work. Part 
of the pirate crew ran below, where a couple of 
their own guns, loaded with grape and pointed 
down the hatchways, soon compelled them to 
surrender. The remainder barricaded themselves 
in the forecastle, but a few volleys reduced them 
also to submission. Mr Brownson, having over- 
come the resistance of the pirates, was about to 
haul down the black flag, when a signal from 
Captain Dallas warned him not to do go, but to 
get his prisoners into irons without delay. 

One by one they were brought up, shackled, 
and made to lie down. The reason of the 
captain’s order was soon obvious, The Arab 
dhows, though disabled for sailing, had got out 
long sweeps, and were coming to the assistance 
of the barque. As they did so, the cruiser was 
cast loose trom her late opponent, and yawing, 
so as to get a chance with her long gun, raked 
the nearest from stem to stern with grape. Great 
was the slanghter and greater still the consterna- 
tion, especially when the elavers saw the black 
flag fall to the deck of their ally and the British 
Union-jack hoisted in its place. They shouted 
‘Amaun! Amaun!’ and waved their turbans in 
token of submission, The steamer cruised along- 
side each in turn, and allowed the slaver crews 
to come on board, having first dropped their arms. 
They were then ironel and placed in rows on the 
deck under a guard of marines. The barque was 
searched throughout, and ample evidence of her 
character found. ‘The fettered pirates were placed 
in gafe confinement; a prize crew, under a lieu- 
tenant, was put on board, with orders for her to 
he got under way to accompany the Punjaub; the 
dead of both vessels were committed to the deep, 
and the wounded to the care of the surgeon and 
his assistants. Then came the work of liberating 
the slaves and transferring them to the hold of 
the barque—a tedious and dissusting business, 
and danzerous withal, as many of the poor 
creatures were frantic from confinement and 
waut of water, in a horrible state of filth, and 
so infuriated by their sufferings that they knew 
not friend from foe. All was, however, at last 
accomplished ; and taking the dhows in tow, the 
Punjaub steamed into Zanzibar, where the slaver 
crews were landed at their own request, the 
slave-trade not being treated as piracy, although 
it ought to be. She then put back to Aden, 
where the dhows were condemned as lawful 
prizes, and sold by public auction. The same 
late awaited the barque on arrival at Bombay, 
where they next proceeded, the slaves being 
liberated and sent Yack to Africa. The pirates 
were duly tried, condemned, and executed. 

Thus was the sea freed from a pest and a heavy 
blow struck at the Zanzibar slave-trade. Captain 
Dallas received the thanks of the East India 
Company, and his gallant ship’s company soon 
had their pockets tull of bright rupees from 
their prize-money. It is now many years since 
the date of these captures ; the Indian navy is a 
thing of the past, and its services even then were 
but little heard of in England ; but many darin 
exploits were performed under the Company’ 
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flag, and many old sailors can still weil remember 
adventures very similar to those which occurred 
during the cruise of the Punjaub in the bygone 

days of ‘John Company.’ 


SYMPATHY WITH SHOP-GIRLS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Tae experiences of shop-girls are varied: there 
are those who simply take case and never allow 
business to worry them ; such get through a year 
or two of service without having a eare beyond 
punctuality. The best saleswoman, however, is 
the one who has been trained to the business from 
an early age, an apprenticeship of four years being 
the period considered necessary to learn, The 
result depends greatly on the girl's capacity and 
eagerness to rise to a high place, and in the 
regularity with which she applies herself, 

My experience is common, but may encourage 
those who are nnacquainted with the way in which 
many eshop-girls begin. The warchousemen of 
the prosperous town in Scotland where I began 
my business life are rising men; they like to 
conduct their establishments in a thoroughly sys- 
tematic style. The staff must be large all the year 
round, In order to keep up the number, three 
or four junior assistants are put behind the 
counter every year. Though young, smartness of 
appearance is greatly studied, and good manners 
and tact are indispensable. Very small salaries 
are given by way of encouragement. 

With the view of being trained for a sales- 
woman, I applied in answer to the advertisement 
for a ‘Smart Message Girl.’ Few persons know 
how interesting that aunouncement is to thirty or 
forty girls just old enough to work and anxious 
to get a beyinning in a respectable shop. Waving 
the advantage of a kind friend to use her influ- 
ence, I was the successful applicant. Then began 
my business life. Two years’ drudgery, carrying 
parcels, delivering circulars, accounts, &c. ; out in 
all kinds of weather; yet very happy. No re- 
sponsibility, the heart keeps light. 

Then came the time for promotion: the choice 
of three departments—dressmaking, millinery, 
or the counter. Rather doubtful of my abilities, 
I timidly said the last-named. By way of pre- 
paration for it, or with the intention of secing 
the capabilities of the future saleswoman, the firm 
approved of putting me—as they had done many 
others—into the cash-desk—to give out change, 
count the cash, and attend to all the ready-money 
transactions. A competent book-keeper being kept, 
I had comparatively little charge. In this posi- 
tion I spent two happy years. My next step 
was with the prospect of being initiated into the 
way of speaking to the public over the counter, 
keeping the stock, and packing parcels—the last 
being the lively duty allotted to me, along with 
dusting and waiting on a senior hand. To my 
idea then, a year spent in this fashion was not 
edifying. Dusting, packing, bringing things from 


(other departments—which was my sole occupa-: 
tion from morning till night—was monotonous in | 
the extreme. I had no interest in such menial | her emplo 
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me the benefit of a rise—a branch department, 
under the supervision of an experienced hand. I 
had more congenial work, although not entire 
charge. Dressing counters—under instructions— 
and occasionally serving customers, I seemed now 
on the road to fortune. 

To have charge of a large. department, where 
I might earn the confidence of customers in my 
acquired knowledge, at the same time to gain 
my employers’ respect in so far that they would 
value my opinion in selecting goods for my own 
department—such had been the height of my 
ambition. Truth to tell, I was down-hearted 
many a day. 

From the assistantship I was promoted to a 
department under my own charge, The responsi- 
bility waa little compared with that to which 
I was next advanced, the latter being what is 
known in this line of business as the ‘ Ladies’ 
Outfitting” It was very extensive, and in many 
ways quite new to me. When I was offered it, 
I frankly said I had no desire to take it, but 
would try my best for a month I got a few 
assistants. J had also the much envied honour 
of buying my own stock, &. I put my whole 
heart and energies into it; and at the month’s 
end I preferred this to any other department 
in the warehouse. Having passed through these 
stages, I reaped the benefit of being kept down 
at first. Drudgery is often the forerunner of 
sliccess. 

Though now far removed from the seene which 
T_ have attempted to describe, it is with pleasure 
that I recall many incidents, the sunshine of 
friendship and co-operation being very bright 
in my memory. Many young ladies at home 
have little or no sympathy with the ‘common 
shop-girls” as they often term them. When 
they do so, they forget that to stand ten hours 
a day, having to appear pleasant no matter how 
fidgety the purchaser may be, docs not always 
come naturally to those beliind the counter. In 
many cases they are girls suited to a higher 
sphere, but, through force of circumstances, have 
been obliged to go early into the world. Many 
of these shop-girls have attended private classes 
for aclf-improvement, so that they may acquit 
themselves properly should fortune favour them 
with a step higher in life. Consideration is a 
thing they seldom get either from the public or 
their employers. Allowing that he is a model 
employer, be is very careful of his own interest, 
and can afford to be pleasant when business is 
brisk -and all the tedious demands of his lady- 
customers absorb the attention of his assistants. 
But there are some months when pleasant actions 
would be more effectual than words--say, from 
January till the end of April. Few of the shops 
in the north of Scotland are sufficiently heated for 
the cold weather and easterly winds which are 
keenly felt there. Many of the shop-assistants 
suffer from the bad effects of chills, which while 
standing at their posts are unavoidable. A draught 
is more injurious than open air. A comfortable 
dressing-room, with a fire lighted in wintry 
weather, would be o great boon to shop-girls, 
where they could change wet boots and get them- 
selves warmed properly. _No conscientious and 
sensible young lady would take advantage of 
er’s generosity, were he to supply this 


“ployment. Fortunately, a slight change gave | much needed want. Chairs they have got, but I 
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fear bave seldom the pleasure of sitting on them 
without the dread of being found fault with. 

As u class, I admire and feel for them, and 
would suggest that some of the lady-customers 
might not assume euch an overbearing and austere 
air when they visit a draper’s shop. The trouble 
of the saleswoman is only her duty certainly, 
but a emile and word of thanks is never lost; 
in some harassing moments, a gentle kindly word 
would give fresh vigour to the weary shop-girl. 


CRAW FISHING, 


One oof the least) generally known, but by no 
means the least interesting or exciting forms of 
fishing is that of eray-fishing, or ax if ia gene- 
rally called in) the country-places where this 
sport is indulged in, craw-fishing, "The fresh-water 
lobster or erustacean, known to naturalists as 
Astacus fluviatilis, ia a delicate little crustacean 
soinctimes offered for sale in the London West 
End fishmongers’ shops 3 lutin spite of its abund. 
ance in many places, and its use ay a tooth- 
some morse), it is little known. The craytish fre- 
quents English brook sand streams in limestone 
localities where beds of clay occur; in such places 
the watercourses cut deep channels heeush the 
fields and meadows, winding about im the most 
romantic way; and as they are olten overhuny 
here and there with hawthorn and bramble, these 
tiny ravines are really lovely in themselves Along 
the bottum: rans the brook-—deep and silent here, 
shallow and babbling there, where it rushes and 
awirls over a stony bed, The banks are pierced 
in many places with the holes of the water-rat and 
the crayfish, for the fresh-water lobster retires to 
these holes in the winter, though in the summer 
he secks the ehelter of the stones in the bed 
of the stream. Jn the autumn, before the brooks 
are swollen with the rains of winter, and when 
these crustaceans are in their prime, then is the 
time for craw-fishing 5 and those who have enjoyed 
a good evening’a sport, when the autumn muon 
is rising, and the crisp cool sir adds viyour 
to one’s frame, are not hikely coon to forget the 
ploasure of it 

It was just such an evening as this when we 
atarted off on our first craw-fishing expedition, 
We were well Joaded, for we had made up our 
minds for a bis haul as the evenme was a good 
one, and we knew that the ‘fish’ were on the 
run, or, in other words, feeding 5 sa we had two 
dozen nets with us. As these nets are rather 
peculiar, a description of them may be interesting. 
A small iron hoop about a foot in diameter is 
used, and on to this is anes stretched a small 
net of rather fine mesh 3 in the centre is a piece 
of atring for fastening the bait. Four strings 
are fixed to the iron hoop, and these are joined 
together about three or four fect above the net; 
and to this, again, some twelve feet of stout line. 
As the iron hoop is a heavy one, in order to sink 
rapidly, a couple of dozen of such nets are a good 
weight to carry. Our bait consisted of two or 
three pounds of bullock’s liver, which is the 
killing bait for crawfish, probably because they 
seldom get it in the natural course of things; 
as boiled shrimps are the favourite food of some 
of our fresh-water fishes, and as salmon are partial 
to feathers and gilt wire because they are soime- 
thing unlike what they ever saw before. A large 
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basket for our spoil, and onr pipes and tobacco, 
completed the necessary apparatus for the evening's 
sport, not forgetting, however, a newspaper, the 
uxe of which will be seen. 

The stretch of brook we intended to fish was a 
delightfully winding piece about a quarter of a 
mile in length, with a goal stony bottom, such 
as crawfish love. The sun was just setting as 
we commenced operations, which consisted in 
baiting the nets i tying on a small piece of 
the liver as firmly as possible. When all the 
nets were baited, they were lowered into the 
middle of the stream, using a forked stick, cut 
from a neighbouring hedge, over which to run 
the string and vet the nets well out from the 
bank. A small piece of the newspaper pegged 
ty the ground aaked the end of the string. The 
nets having been lowered in this way at every 
likely spot, but not nearer together than twenty 
or thirty feet, we enjoy a quiet pipe, and wait to 
let the crawfish have time to pet well on the 
nets, though, when they are stronzly on the feed, 
they may be seen to attack the bait as s00n as it 
touches bottom. Jt is now almost dark, and were 
i} not for the bits of paper, the nets would 
he quite impossible to find. As we go to the 
first one anid haul it, we see that it is evidently 
going to be a good night for sport ; for, in spite 
of two or three splashes in the water, showing 
that some of the crawfish have slipped off the 
net, we land nine fine ones; and so on all down 
the brovk, sometimes more, sometimes less, but 
no empty neta We are now busy ; for as soon 
as the line of nets is hauled and put down, 
it is time to begin at the top end again. But 
suddenly there is a break ; the fish have ceased 
running, and we know we may as well pack 
up; but we have bagged four hundred odd craw- 
fizh, which is not a bad evening’s work. 

Sometimes, especially in an unworked brook, : 
net will come up literally piled with these crus- 
taceans in frantic struggles for the bait. Like 
most fish, the crawfish to be really appreciated 
should be boiled as soon as caught ; ad a good 
supper on the result of one’s sport is not an un- 
pleasant conclusion to an evening's craw-fishing. 
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SONG. 
Litres to the dead are due, 
Roses to the quickened breath ; 
Both upon thy bier I strew : 


Thou, who art but mine in death, 
Lilies claim'st, and roses too. 








Nay, the rose alone is thine, 

And the lilies speak for me. 
Blanching solitude is mine, 

Hope deferred, which hoped for thee, 
Far-off hope and joy’s decline. 


But the mantling, soft repose, 

Prelude to a brighter waking, 

Endless sun when eyes unclose 

In a deathless morrow’s breaking— 

These are thine: these ask the rose. 
Exiuvs. 
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No. 232.—Vou V. 


AN AMERICAN WATERING-—PLACE. 


Or the various places of summer resort in the 
United States, Long Branch, which less than ao 
quarter of a century ago was an obscure sea- 
side village, is at the present time one of the 
most popular in the Union. Owing to various 
circumstances, it has succeeded in outstripping 
many of its elder rivals in the race for public 
favour; and from a mere barren stretch of the 
New Jersey coast, it has by the efforts of a few 
individuals been transformed into one of tlic 
most fashionable watering-places of the day. The 
manner in which this change has been effected 
is illustrative of the energy and enterprise charac- 
teristic of Americans. 

Several years ago, a body of capitulists, recoyg- 
nising the natural advantages of Long Branch, 
as possessing a long stretch of beach of fine 
firm sand well suited for bathing purposes, deter- 
mined to give it the same kind of relation to 
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sidential chair have not invariably made it their 
summer residence, 

In one respect the character of life at seaside 
places in America differs essentially from that in 
England. The practice of living in lodgings, 
so prevalent in this country, is almost unknown 
in the United States, the accommodation for 
visitors being nearly exclusively afforded by board- 
ing-houses and hotels. In this way, although 
there is necessarily some sacrifice of that privacy 
which is enjoyed under the English system, 
there is an entire escape from that dullness and 
monotony of indoor existence which is the great 
drawback of watering-places in England. What, 
indeed, can be more ennuyant than, if residing in 
apartments at a seasile town in this country, to 
be compelled by wet weather to remain in the 
house for days in succession, without cither 
occupation or amusement. I have experieticed, 
mot qui vous parle, as Thackeray used to say, 
having on one occasion been kept a prisoner 


New York as Brighton has to London. The| 
syndicate therefore bought a few of the farms! 
in the vicinity of the village and proceeded to | 
turn them into villa plots. But the difficulty 
at first was to induce people to purchase them. 
By dint, however, of constructing new lines of and I do not remember to have passed a more 
railway, of building large, well-appointed hotels, dreary seven days in the whole course of my 
and by systematic and extensive advertising, season | life. To an American, indeed, who has not that 
after season, the speculation began to enjoy a capacity for enduring ennui which is one of the 
fair measure of success, But it was undoubtedly characteristics of our people, such a monotonous 
a master-stroke of policy when the owners of the life as that which is led by many persons at 
property succeeded in inducing General Grant, English watcring-places would be simply un- 
at that time President of the United States, to! endurable. Tommy Goodboy, in Dickens’s Lazy 
pass his summers at Long Branch. This was' Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, says, when his 
effected by the simple device of presenting him friend complains of the dullness of the seaside 
with a handsome villa in the best part of the | village at which they are staying: ‘There is the 
village. As soon as the President was settled in! sea, and here are the shrimps; let us eat them.’ 
his new abode, the élite of Washington society | But I fully agree with his companion when he 
followed him thither, with a crowd of office- declares, with some warmth, that the mind 
seekers from all parts of the Union accompanied requires some other amusement than looking at 
by their ‘sisters, their cousins, and their aunts. the one, and the body some other occupation than 
The place at once became fashionable ; and since eating the other. : Pe 
then, ita popularity has known no diminution, Now, in the United States, instead of visitors 
although General Grant's successors in the Pre- to places of summer resort being left. almoat, 


within doors for a week at Hastings by 


A steady, uninterrupted rain 
That washed cach southern window-pane, 
And made a river of the road ; 
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dependent upon their own resources for amuse- 
ment, ample provision is made for their enter- 
tainment. At Long Branch, besides the usual 
out-of-doors occupations of boating, bathing, and 
fishing, there are found in each of the hotels 
and large boarding-houses a reading-room, well 
supplicd with newspapers and other periodicals ; 
a Ayla root: a bowling-alley; and two or 
three drawing-rooms, in cach of which chess, 
draughts, and cards are provided for the use of 
visitors. Nenrly every cvening there is a ‘hop,’ 
as informal dunces are atyled in America; and 
once a week or once & fortnight there is a full- 
dress ball given, an excellent band being engaged 
for the occasion, Under these circumstances, time 
need not hang heavily upon one’s hands, even 
if the weather be viifavaurabla fur out-of-doors 
pursuits, 

Ocean Avenue, the principal promenade and 
drive in the village, extends along the shore for 
nearly three miles; and on the beach below, 
during the summer months, rows of temporary 
huta, of the most primitive construction, are 
placed for the accommodation af the public froin 
these shanties it is necessary for bathers to walk 
across the sands two or three hundred yards to 
the sea, movable machines not being employed 
at Long Branch; indeed, so far ag my observa. 
tion has extended, these conveniences are not 
provided at any American watering-place on the 
Atlantic. There ix however, not the same abso- 
lute occasion for the use of them in the United 
States that there exists in this country, since, 
from the nature of the formation of the whole 
atretch of the coast, from Fire Island to Cape 
May, the bather finds himself in tolerably deep 
water directly he enters the seu. 

Of course, under these circumstances, men as 
well as women are compelled to wear bathing 
dresses, Those of the gentlemen usually consist 
of coarse white flannel or blue serge; those of 
the ladies are made of various materials and 
colours, aud frequently elaborately trimmed. Poth 
sexes bathe together, as is the fashion in France, 
At Long Branch, however, this practice is abso- 
lately neceasary as a precaution of safety, for 
this part of the New Jersey coast is exposed to 
the whole sweep of the Atlantic surges, which in 
rough weather dash furiously wpon the shore, 
there being no projecting headland to break the 
force of the wavea,. It ia true that a rope— 
attached to stakes driven into the sands—is 
stretched along the beach; but when the surf 
is very heavy, this rope is almost practically 
useless to women and children, as they are 
frequently compelled to relax their grasp of it 
by the force of the waves; and were they not 
assisted by their male companions, they would 
be in danger of being dragged down by the 
under-tow. 

A favourite amusement at Lon 
shark-fishing. The business is ordinarily con- 
ducted in this way. Several gentlemen club 
together and charter a sloop for the day, the 
owner of the vessel engaging a crew and supply- 
ing the requisite tackle. This consists of a large 
barbed hook quite two feet in length. To the 
abank of it is attached in the first instance about 
a fathom of iron chain, and to that a stout rope 
is fastened. The object of uaing the chain is to 

__ prevent the shark, after it has gorged the bait, 
ae ee 
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etting away, which, if the rope were connected 
dicey with the hook, it wonld be easy for it 
to do, as the saw-like teeth of this fish will cut 
through the thickest cable in a few seconds. The 
bait commonly used is a picce of salt pork, 
which is a favourite delicacy with sharks. These 
fish are occasionally caught three or four miles off 
Long Branch six to seven feet long; but the 
average size of those captured is seldom more 
than four or five feet, as the larger ones as a 
rule do not frequent the shallow waters of the 
coast. The sharks, especially the bigger onea, 
offer a determined resistance, and it requires the 
united strength of several men to haul one on 
board. Once on deck, however, a blow or two 
on the head with an axe quickly puts an end 
to its struggles. The shark when caught is 
always allowed to become the perquisite of the 
crew of the vesscl, and the sailors find a ready 
sale for ifs skin and for the oil extracted from 
the liver. 

Deep-sea fishing of every kind is excellent along 
the whole coast of New Jersey, porgies, cat-fish, 
black-fish, blue-fish, ecla, &., being abundant. 
Trolling for blue-fish is considered the best sport 
of all, as the fisherman, instead of being com- 
pelled to sit in a boat at anchor under a broiling 
sun, can under ful] canvas pursue this amusement. 
The fishing-line runs about fifty yards astern, 
trailing the ‘squid,’ as the bait is technically 
termed, along the surface of the water. The 
squid, from which the hook projects, is a 
hoow piece of bright tin about the size of a 
small sprat, and when in motion, is mistaken by 
the blue-fish for its natural prey. 

3efore bringing to a close this brief sketch of 
life at the seaside in Aimerica, a word may be 
aid as to the character of the climate. In the 
Northern States the weather during the summer 
months continues steadily fine for weeks in 
succession; while the heat, which it must be 
admitted is in the inland cities excessive, is 
tempered on the coast by refreshing sea-breezes. 
Tudeed, there can be no question that a few 
degrees of latitude make a great difference in the 
enjoyability of existence ; and in summing up the 
advantages possessed by seaside watering-places in 
the United States must be included that of being 
favoured with a climate at once warm an 
equable. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXV.—-CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON, 


THe Massingers pitched their tent at Whitestrand 
again for August. Hugh did his best indeed to 
put off the evil day ; but if you sell your soul for 
old, you must take the gold with all its encum- 
rances ; and Winifred’s will was a small encum- 
brance that Hugh had never for one moment 
reckoned upon in his ante-nuptial calculations 
of advantages and drawbacks, He took it for 
granted le was marrying a mere girl, whom he 
could mould and fashion to his own whim and 
fancy. That simple, childish, blushing little 
thing had a will of her own, however—ay, more, 
plenty of it, When Hugh pro with an 
insinuating smile thet they should run down for 
the summer to Barmouth or Aberystwith—he 
loved North Wales—Winiired replied with quiet 
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dignity : ‘Wales is stuffy. There’s nothing so 
bracing as the east coast. After a London season, 
one needs bracing. I feel pulled down. We'll 
go and stop with mamma at Whitestrand.’ And 
she shut her little mouth upon it with a snap 
like a rat-trap. Against that solid rock of sheer 
resolution, Hugh shattered himself to no purpose 
in showery sprays of rhetoric and reasoning. 
Gibraltar 1s not more disdainful of the foam 
that dashes upon its eternal cliffs year after year 
than Winifred was to her husband’s running 
fire of argument and expostulation. She never 
deigned to argue in return; she merely repeated 
with naked iteration ten thousand times over the 
categorical formula, ‘We’ll go to Whitestrand.’ 

And to Whitestrand they went in due time. 
The plastic male character can no more resist the 
ceaseless pressure of feminine persistence than 
clay can resist the hands of the potter, or wood 
the warping effect of heat and dryness. Hugh 
took his way obediently to dull flat Suffolk when 
August came, and relinquished with a sigh his 
dreams of delicious picnics by the Dolgelly water- 
falls, and his mental picture of those phenomen- 
ally big tront—three pounds apiece, tisherman’s 
weight—that lurk uncaught in the deep green 
pools among the rocks and stickles of the plashing 
Wnion. The Bard had scld himself for prompt 
cash to the first bidder: he found when it was 
too late he had sold himself unknown into a 
mitigated form of marital slavery. The pur- 
chaser made her own terms: Hugh was com- 
pelled meekly to accept them. 

Two strong wills were clashing together. In 
serious matters, neither would yield. Hach must 
dint and batter the other. 

They did not occupy Elsie’s room this time. 
Hugh had stipulated with all his might for that 
eoucession beforehand. He would never pass a 
night in that room again, he said: the paint or 
the woodwork or the chairs or something made 
him hopelessly sleepless. In these old houses, 
sanitary arrangements were always bad. Wini- 
fred darted a piercing look at him as he shufted 
uncasily over that lame excuse. Already a vague 
idea was framing itself piecemeal in her woman’s 
wmind—a very natural idea, when she saw him so 
moody and preoccupied and splenetic—that Hugh 
had been really in love with Elsie, and was in 
love with Elsie still, even now that Elsic was 
away in Australia—else why this unconqucrable 
and absurd objection to Elsie’s room? Did he 
think he had deccived and ill-treated Elsie? 

A woman's inind goes straight to the bull’s-eye. 
No use pretending to mislead her with side-issues ; 
she flings them aside with a contemptuous smile, 
and proceeds at once to worm her way to the 
kernel of the matter. 

August wore away, and September came in; 
and Hugh continued to mope and to bore himself 
to his heart's content at that detestable Whitc- 
strand. ‘To distract his soul, he worked hard at 
his Ode to Maictho ; but even Manetho, audacious 
theme, gave him scanty consolation. Nay, his 

aaint Ballade of Fee-Faw-Fum, that witty apo- 
asus, with its grimly humorous catalogue of all 
 poagea nightly fears, supplied him with food but 
or one solitary morning’s meditation. You can’t 
east out your blue-devils by poking fun at them ; 
those cerulean demons will aot be laughed down 
av rudely exorcised by such simple means. They 
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recur in apite of you with profound regularity. 
The fons et origo mali was still present. That 
hateful poplar still fronted his eyes wherever he 
moved: that window with the wistaria still 
haunted his sight whenever he tried to lounge 
at his ease on the lawn or in the garden. The 
river, the sandhills, the meadows, the walks, all, 
all were poisoned to him: all spoke of Elsie. 
Was ever Nemesis more hideous or more com- 
lete? Was ever punishment more omnipresent ? 
fe had gained all he wished, and lost his own 
soul ; at every turn of his own estate some hor- 
rible memento of his shame and his guilt rose up 
to confuse him. He wished he was dead every 
day he lived: dead, and asleep in his grave, 
beside Elsie. 

As that dreaded anniversary, the seventeenth 
of September, slowly appreached—the anniver- 
sary, as Hugh felt it, of Elsie’s murder—his agita- 
tion and his gloom increased visibly. Winifred 
wondered silently to herself what on earth could 
ail him. During the last few weeks, he seemed 
to have become another man, An atmosphere of 
horror and doubt surrounded him. On the fif- 
teenth, two days before the date of Elsic’s dis- 
appearance, she went up hastily to their common 
room. The door was half locked, but not securely 
fastened : it yielded to a sudden jerk of her wrist, 
and she entered abruptly—to find Hugh, with a 
guilty red face, pushing away a small bundle of 
letters and a trinket of some kind into a tiny 
cabinet which he always mysteriously carried 
about with him. She had hardly time to catch 
them distinctly, but the trinket looked like a 
watch ora locket. The letters, too, she managed 
to note, were ticd together with an elastic band, 
and numbered in clear red ink on the envelopes. 
More than that she had no chance to see. But 
her feminine curiosity was strongly excited ; the 
more so as Iugh banged down the lid on its 
spring-lock with guilty haste, and proceeded with 
hot and ficry fingers to turn the key upon the 
whole set in his own portmantcan. 

‘Hugh,’ she cried, standing still to gaze upon 
him, ‘what do you keep in that little cabinet ? 

Hugh turned upon her as she had never before 
seen him turn. No longer clay in the hands of 
the potter, he stood stiff and hard like adamant 
then. ‘If I had meant you to know,’ he said 
coldly, ‘I would have told you long ago. I did 
not tell you, therefore I do not mean you to know. 
Ask me no questions. This incident is now closed. 
Say nothing more about it’ And he turned on 
his heel, and left her astonished. 

That was all Winifred cried the night 
through, but Hugh remained stil] absolute ada- 
mant. Next morning, she altered her tactics com- 
pletely, and drying her eyes once for all, said 
never another word on the subject. She even pre- 
tended to be cheerful and carcless. When a 
woman pretends to be checrful and careless after 
a domestic scenc, the luckless man whore destin 
she holds in the hollow of her hand may well 
tremble, especially if there is something he wants 
to conceal from her. She mcans to egg it all out, 
and egged out it will all be, as certainly as the 
sun will rise to-morrow. It may take a long time, 
buat it will come for all that. A woman on the 
track of a secret, pretending carelessness, is 9 

iwerous animal. She will go far. Hane tu, 
Romane, caveto. mie 
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On the seventeenth, Winifred formed a little 
plan of her own, which she ventilated with childish 
effusion at lunch-time, ‘Hugh, dear,’ she said 
in her most winning voice, ‘do you happen to 
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in myself, before a chipping breeze! And Mrs 
Stannaway told me this morning Mr Relf was 
a-lying off the hard, just opposite Stannaway’s. 
So I thought it’d be a capital plan, in memory 


remember—if you've time for such triflee— of old times, if we got Mr Relf to take us down 


that to-morrow ’s a eal oe anniversary 7? 
Hugh's cheek blanched as if by magic What 
devilry was this? 


in the yaw! to Orfordness, land us comfortably at 
the Low Light, and let us picnic on the nice dry 


What deliberate cruelty? For !ridge of big shingle just above the graveyard 


the moment his usual courage and presence of ‘ where they bury the wrecked sailors.’ 


mind forsook him. Had Winifred, then, found 


Hugh’s whole soul was on fire within him ; but 


out everything ?—A special anniversary, indecd ! his face was pale, and his hands deadly cold. Was 
As if he could forget it !—And that she, for whose this pure accident, mere coincidence, or was it 


sake —with the manor of Whitestrand thrown in 
e--bhe had done it all and made himself next door 
to a murderer—-that she, of all pevile in the 


world, should cast it in his teeth, and make | with ever 
‘Well, | that coulkc 


bitter game of him about Elsie’s death ! 





designed and deliberate torture on Winifred’s part, 
he wondered? To picnic in sight of Elsie’s name- 
less grave, on the very anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
concomitant of pretended rejoicing 
make that ghastly act more ghastly 


Winifred, he answered in a strange Jow voice, | still than it would otherwise be in its own mere 


looking hard at her eyes; §L suppose I’m not} naked brutality‘ 


likely to foryet it, am I?’ 

Winifred noted the tone, silently. Aloud, she 
mve no tuken in any way of baving observed 
~  neniar 7 - 
ince Muyh proposed to me, you know, u 
dear, she went on, in her quietest and = most 
culting voice, turning round to her mother, ‘and 
he docs ine the honour to say politely he isn’t 
likely to forget the oceasion.—Por a whole year, 
he's actually remembered it. But it seems to 
make him terribly grumpy.— Never mind, Hugh ; 
Tl) det you off eH a sweet Little angel, and J’m 
not going to be angry with my great bear: s 
there, Mr Constellation, you see L’ve forgiven 
you. Now, what [was going to say’s just this. 
As to-morrow ’s a special anniversary in our lives, 
I propose we should celebrate it with becoming 
dignit - 

Which means, T suppose, the ordinary British 
symbol of merry-making, a plum-pudding for 
dinner,’ Hugh interposed bitterly. He saw his 
mistake with perfect clearness now, but he hadn't 
the tact or the grace to conceal it, with a woman’s 
cleverness, under a show of good-humour, 

‘A plum-pudding is banal,’ Winifred answered 
with a smile—‘distinetly di ~ I'm surprised a 
member of the Cheyne Row set should even 
‘dream of sugeesting it} What would Mr Hath- 
—erley say if Na heard the Tumortal One make 
auch a proposition 7 He'd detect in it the strong 
savour of Philistia; he’d declare you'd joined 
the hosts of Goliath--No. It isn’t a plum. 
pudding, My idea’s this. Why shouldn't we 
go for a family picnic, just our three selves, in 
eae of the occasion ? 

‘A picnic !? Hugh cried, aghast—‘a picnic to- 
morrow !—-On the seventeenth !’-——Then recollect- 
ing himeelf once more, he added hastily : ‘In this 
unsettled weather! The sandhills are soaked. 
There isn’t a place on the whole estate one could 
arrange to seat one’s self down on comfortably. 

‘I hadn't thought of the sandhills’ Winifred 
anawered with quiet dignity. ‘I thought it’d be 
awfully nice if we all bespoke a dry scat in Mr 
Reli’s yaw) '’—— 

.*Relfs yawl!’ Hugh cried aloud, with increas- 
‘ing excitement. ‘You don’t mean to say that 
creature ’s here again !' | 

‘That creature, I’m in a position to state with- 
out reserve,’ Winifred answered chillily, ‘ran up 
the river to the Fisherman’s Rest late last night, 
as lively as ever, I saw the Mud-Turtle come 


ee rn 


It was too sickening to think 
upon, But did Winifred know? Could Winifred 
mean it as a punishinent for his silence? Or had 
ahe merely blundered upon that horrible pro- 
position as a sheer coincidence out of pure 
accident 4 

As a matter of fact, the last solution was the 
true and simple one. The sandhills, or Orford- 

‘3, Were the two recognised alternative oe 
ing places where all Whitestrand invariably dis- 
ported itself. If you didn’t ga to the one, you 
went as au matter of course to the other. There 
was uo third way open to the most deliberate and 
tatesmanlike of mortals. The Meyseys had gone 
to Orfordness for years, Why not yo there on 
the anniversary of Winnie's engagement? To 
Winifred, the proposal seemed simplicity itself ; 
to Hugh, it ane like a strangely perverse and 
cunnine piece of sheer feminine cruelty. 

‘There’s nothing to see at Orfordness,’ he said 
shortly —‘nothing but a great bare bank of sand 
and shingle, and a couple of lighthouses, standing 
alone in a perfect desert of desolation.—Besides, 
the weather ’s just beastly.—Much better stop at 
home as usual by ourselves, and eat our dinner 
here in peace and quictness! This isn’t the sort 
of season for picnicking.’ 

‘Oh! but ii ugh, Mrs Meysey put in, with her 
maternal authority, ‘you know we always go to 
Orfordness. It’s really quite a charming place in 
its way. The sands are so broad and hard and 
romantic. We sail down, and picnic at the light- 
honee ; and then we get a man to row us across 
the river at the back to Orford Castle—there’s a 
splendid view from Orford Castle—and altogether 
it makes a delightful excursion, of its kind, for 
Suffolk, We ought to do something to commemo- 
rate the day.—If we weren't in such deep mourn- 
ing still’—and Mrs mac td glanced down with 
a conventional sigh at her crape excrescences— 
‘we'd ask a few friends in to dinner; but I’m 
afraid it’s a little too soon for that. Still, at 
anyrate, there could be no harm—not the lightest 
harm—in our just running down to Orfordness 
for a family picnic. It’s precisely the same as 
lunching at home here together,’ 

‘Do vou remember, Hugh,’ Winifred went o 
musingly, putting the screw on, ‘how we walk 
out that morning, a year ago, by the water-side ; 
and how you picked a bit of forget-me-not and 
meadow-aweet from the bank and gave it me; 
and what pretty verses about undying love you 
repeated as you gave it?—And in the evening, 


io 
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mamma, I had to go out to dinner, all alone with 
you and poor dear papa, to Snade vicarage! I 
recollect how angry and annoyed I was because 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 


I had to go out and leave Hugh that particular 


evening ! and because I’d worn that same dinner 
dress at Snade vicarage three parties running !’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Meysey continued, with another 
deep-drawn sigh; ‘and what a night that was, 
to be sure! So full of surprises! It was the 
night, you know, when poor Elsie Challoner ran 
away from us. You got soeeeee to Hugh in the 
morning, and in the evening Elsie disappeared as 
if by magic! Such a coincidence! Poor dear 
Elsic! Nota year ago! A year, to-morrow !’ 

‘No, mother dear. That was the eighteenth. 
I was engaged on the Wednesday, you recollect, 
and it was the Thursday when we found out Elsie 
had gone away from us.’ 


‘Thursday the eighteenth when we found it. 
out, dear, Mrs Mcysey repeated in a decisive , 
voice (the maternal mind is strony on dates) ;: 
‘but Wednesday the seventeenth, late in the even- | 
ing, of course, When she went away from us.— | 


Poor dear Elsie! 
her! 
Winifred.’ 

Were they working upon his feelings, of malice 
prepense? Were they trying to make him blurt 
out the truth? he wondered. Hugh Massinger in 
his agony could stand it no longer. Le rose from 
the table and went over to the window. There, 
the poplar stared him straight in the face. He 
turned around and looked hard at Winifred. 
Her expressionless blue cyes were placid as usual. 
‘Then, if it’s fine,’ she said, in an insipid voice, 
‘we'll ask Mr Relf to vive us a lift down to 
Orforduess to-inorrow in the Mud-Turtle.’ 

‘No!’ Hugh thundered in an angry tone. 
‘However you go, Nelf shan’t take you. I don’t 
want to see any more of Relf. I dislike Relf; I 
object to Relf. 
anywhere with Relf in future.’ 


angry passions rise, Winifred murmured pro- 
vokingly. 


‘Your little hands were never meant 
‘To tear cach other's cyes. 


If he doesn’t want to go in Mr Relf’s boat, he 
shan’t be made to, then, poor little fellow. He 
shall do exactly as he likes himself. He shall 
have another boat all of his own. I’) order one 
this evening for him at Martin’s or at Stanna- 
way's.’ 

‘If it’s fine, Mrs Meysey interposed parentheti- 


asf 

‘If it’s fine, of course,’ Winifred answered, 
rising. ‘Wedon’t want to picnic in a torrent of 
rain.—Whatever else we may be, we're rational 
animals.—But how do you know, Hugh, what 
Orfordness is like! You can’t tell. You’ve never 
been there.’ 

‘I went there once alone last year,” Hugh 
answered sulkily; ‘and I saw enough of the 
beastly hole then to know very well I don’t desire 
its further acquaintance,’ 

‘But you never told me you'd been over 
there.’ 7 

Hugh managed to summon up a _ sardonic 
emile, ‘I wasn’t married to you then, Winnie,’ he 
answered, with a savage snarl, that showed his pro- 


I wonder what's become of ; 
It's curious she doesn’t write to you oftener, | 


He's » mean cur! I won't go. 


‘My goings-out and my comings-in were not yet 
a matter of daily domestic inquisition. I hadn't 
to report myself every time I came or went, like 
a soldier in barracks to his commanding officer. — 
I went to Orfordness one day for a walk--by 
myself—unbidden—for my own amusement,’ 


All that afternoon and late into the evening, 
Hugh watched the clouds and the barometer 
eagerly, His fate that day hung upon a spider's 
web. If it rained to-morrow, all might yet be 
well; if not, he felt in his own soul they stood 
within measurable distance of a domestic cata- 
clysm. He would not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. He could not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. That much was certain. He could 
not picnic, on the anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
within sight of Elsie’s nameless grave, in company 
with those two stranee women—his wife and his 
mother-in-law. Ugh! how be hated the bare 
idea! Jf it came to the worst—if it was fine 
to-morrow—he must either break for ever with 
Winifred—-for she would never give in—or else 
he must fling himself off the roots of the poplar, 
where Elsie had tlung herself off that day twelve 
months ago, and drown as she had drowned among 
the angry breakers. 

There would be a certain dramatic completencss 
and roundness about that particular fate which 
commended itself especially to Hugh Massinger’s 
poetical nature. It would read so like a Greek 
tragedy—a tale of Até and Hubris and Nemesis, 
Even from the point of view of the outer world, 
who knew but the husk, it would scem romantic 
enough to drown one’s sclf, disconsolate, on the 
very anniversary of one’s first engagement to the 
young wife one meant to leave an untimely 
widow. But to Hugh Massinger himself, who 
knew the whole kernel and core of the story, it 
would be infinitely more romantic and charming 


_in its way to drown one’s self off the self-same 
‘But, children, you should never let your. 


oplar on the self-same day that Misie had drowned 
siereel®. No bard could wish for a gloomier or 
more appropriate death. Would it rain or shine } 
On that slender thread of doubt his whole future 
now hung and trembled. 

The morning of the seventeenth dawned at last, 
and Hugh rose early, to draw aside the bedroom 
blinds for a moment. <A respite! a respite! It 
was pouring a regular English downpour. There 
was no hope—or no danger, rather-—-of a picnic 
to-day. Thank Heaven for that. It put off his 
fate. It saved him the inconvenience and worry 
of having to drown himself this particular morn- 
ing. And yet the dénouement would have been 
so strictly dramatic that he almost regretted a 
shower of rain should intervene to spoil it. 


At ten o’clock he started out alone in the 
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jecting canines with most unpleasant distinctness, 


blinding downpour and took the train as far | 


as Aldeburgh. 
beach to Orfordness, perce on, as he had done 
a year before, over the loose stones, but through 
drenching rain, instead of under hot and blazing 
sunlight. When he reached the lighthouse, he 
sat himself down in pilgrim guise beside Elsie’s 
grave in the steady drip, and did penance once 
more by that unknown tomb in solemn silence. 


Not even the lighthouse-man came out this time 


Thence he followed the shingle — 


to gaze at him in wonder ; it poured too hard and 


too persistently for that. He sat there alone for 
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it that morning with reverent hands, and brought 
it away with him for that very purpose, <A little 
rusty, perhaps, from the aca, it would keep good 
tinue enough still for all he needed. At the end 
of the half-hour he rose once more, plodded back 
again over the shingle in his dripping clothes, 
and catching the last train home to Almundham, 
reached Whitestrand just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

Winifred was waiting for him at the front 
door, white with emotion—not so much anger 
as slighted affection. ‘Where have you been?’ 
she asked, in a cold voice, as he arrived at the 
porch, a dripping, drageled, wearicd pedestrian, 
In a soaking suit of last year's tweeds. 

‘Didu’t I say well I was bound to report my- 
nelf to my commanding officer?’ Hugh answered 
tauntingly, ‘AIL right, then; I proceed at once 
to report mysxcli. I imay as well tell you as Jeave 
you to worry. I’ve been to Orfordness—alone— 
tramped it.’ 

*To Orfordness !? his wife echoed in profound 
astonishment. ‘You didn’t want to go with us 
there if it was finc. Why, what on earth, Hugh, 
did you ever go there in this pelting rain for?’ 

Your nother recommended it,” Hugh answered 
sullenly, fas a place of amusement. She said it 
was altogether a most delightful excursion. She 
praised the sands as firm and romantic. So I 
thought T’do try it on her recommendation. I 
found it damp, decidedly dump.—Send me my 
rhoca, please!" And that waa al the explanation 
he ever vouchsafed her. 


THE KITCHEN CHEMISTS OF ANCIENT 
TIMES, 

GABTRONOMY is a science or art. thongh the 
term science is far more exact and descriptive - 
possessing special interest for us, and we should 
not be astonished to see how voluminous and 
varied is ita literature. Louking over the ancient 
writers on this fascinating subject, we neverthe- 
less see much to wonder at, still more to make 
vs stop, and gravely reflect on that well-worn 
and venerable adage, ‘There is nothing new under 
the sun,’ . 

In the kitchens of the ancients we find the 
cooks marshalled in regular order, each according 
to his rank and skidl. Among them we find the 
‘structar’ in high estimation. ‘This individual was 
an artist of considerable merit, who claimed a full 
share of admiration asa right learned professor ; 
and indeed we feel quite inclined to bow to his 
claims, and, moreover, enrol him in the noble 
arusy of practical chemists. He it was who per- 
formed marvels both to charm the eve and delight 
the palate of the epicure, With a common 
turnip, a harmless gourd, vegetable marrow, or 


| hee kin, he could counterfeit with astonishing 


eter, 


on some inland expe 


aithfulness both the shape and taste of fish, flesh, 
or fowL Let a king in a far inland camp express 
a craving for the unprocurable sardine or delicate 
anchovy, and straightway the atructor bronght his 
consummate art into play, and at once the trick 
was done, and royalty could sit down to discuss 
a delicions dish of fresh herrings or the much 
vateemed scarlet rock-fish, We are told that a 
vertain king of Bithynia, while leading his army 

| sdition, had an intense longing 
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for his favourite titbit—pilchards. Luckily, a 
structor was at the head of his majesty’s culinary 
suite. He took a turnip, cut it into the resem- 
blance of the desired pilchards, fried them ten- 
derly in oil, salted and powdered them with the 
seeds of black poppies, and served the dish to the 
impatient mahareke His majesty was right well 
leased, and recommended the dish as an excellent 
ry of pilchards. On other occasions the structor 
was as adroit in preparing flesh courses with the 
most humble not to say despised of roota. 

Greek cooks, as we see in the writings of many 
of the ancients, claimed that there were few pro- 
fessions requiring wider and sounder knowledge 
and philosophy than that of cooking; and we 
can ae oubt them. ‘The Roman cooks were 
quite as clever. We are told on credible authority 
that they contrived to serve up pigeons and 
young spring chickens—no matter at what season 
—even though they had nought but the flesh of 
four-footed beasts or fish on which to exercise 
their art. Martial las recorded a sumptuous 
dinner where the guests thought they were par- 
taking of tunny, anchovies, sausages, besides a 
great number of different vegetables; yet the 
cook only used common pumpkins, seasoned with 
oils, various condiments, seeds, and roots. 

Now, theae culinary feats are pretty well anthen- 
ticated, and may be accepted as historically reli- 
able facts. We are inchned to inquire: Were 
these old-world cooks chemical ailentat For, 
without a doubt, the semi-magical transforma- 
tions of the structor were nothing more than the 
labours of clever chemists. Whether he knew it 
or not, he availed himself of such roots, seeds, 
and herbs as our chemists of to-day would choose 
were they to attempt such gastronomic feats. 
The Chenopodium tvudvartia—or ae goose- 
foot,’ as it is pee and appropriately called 
—is a vegetable sufficiently well known, though 
not admired cither for its beauty or sweet scent. 
As a matter of fact, it possesses a most disagree- 
able odour, much resembling that of putrid salt 
or dried fish, If portions of this plant be 
distilled together with a solution of common 
soda, a volatile alkaloid substance passes over. 
This substance has a rank smell of putrid fish ; 
it is known to chemists as ‘trymethylamine 
The ‘skunk-cabbage’ of America, the agavé of 
Mexico, and our own common henbane, possess 
stronz samnells of putrid flesh, and hence have been 
vulearly christened ‘carrion planta’ To this list 
we may add some varieties of the African cacti, 
and several species of mushrooms and fungi. 

We know the constituents of these vegetables 
now, and can trace without much difficulty their 
peculiar virtues, by chemical analysis, to special 
alkaloids. It is undoubtedly of such uninviting 
and unpromising materials that the  structor 
contrived to delight the ‘jovial fellows’ of his 
day. 

It is very curious to observe this, the more so 
if we cannot believe that a knowledge of chemis- 
try had spread so widely and been reduced to 
such definite rules as these facts would seem 
to imply. If we are foreed to adopt another 
hypothesis, that the structor’s success was merely 
owing to chance observation, we cannot hel 
admiring the result of euch observations, an 
wondering at their thus falling across apparently 
obnoxious weeds—they even pressed into their 
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orate and delicious artificial dishes. 


The modern chemist has lost the secret knack > 


of the ancient structor; still, with a little skill 
and some study, the art might be revived. The 
late Professor James F. W. 


the fact that he had been anticipated centuries 
ago): ‘I may suggest to the cook, however, as a 
possible use to which these fishy-smelling com- 
pounds may hereafter be put in the cuisine—the 
flavouring of imitation fish-cakes, crab, lobster, 
crayfish, and oyster-piités, fish-sauces such as the 
anchovy, &c. Such preparations as these, by the 
application of a little skill, may pass off at table, 
and be made to please the palate as well as 
genuine salt-water productions, though containing 
nothing that ever lived in the sea.’ 

Though only practised extensively by the 
ancients, yet the art lingered, and even. still 
lingers in out-of-the-way corners, Mercier, who 
wrote on the customs of the Parisians in 1782, 
tells us much that is interesting about the table 
and kitchen. He says that the duchesses and 
marchionesses had become such gourmands, and 
carried. their love of change so far, that they 
absolutely declined to cat solid meats or any- 
thing prepared in the ordinary way. They dis- 
dained having to chew their meats like their 
vassals the roturters and common herd. The cooks 
were therefore obliged to reduce everything to 
consommes, jellies, and purées. He tells us also: 
‘Our cooks anxiously turn their attention to the 
disguising of every dish. During Lent, the king’s 
cooks serve up dinners where vegetables are 
made to assuine the shape of every fish in the 
ocean ; they even contrive to give the flavour to 
these dishes of the fishes they imitate.” Thus the 
good king, cardinals, and bishop, while religiously 
abstaining from forbidden dainties, found an easy 
and agreeable way of satisfying their gastronomic 
cravings. 

To this day in Italy we may taste excellent 
veal-patés, or wholesome fried pork, made out of 
tunny-fish ; fish-currics of exquisite delicacy made 
of vegetable marrows. In these instances, it is 
simply the mode of curing, the oil used, and, in 
the case of the vegetable marrows, the chemical 
effect of the heat and curry powder, which cause 
the change. Beefsteaks, again, juicy and splendidly 
tender, may be cut from the stem of a pine-tree ! 
These are large mushrooms, or fungi, which are 
impregnated with a red blood-like fluid. 

t would indeed be at once interesting and 
amusing to see our chemists put on the apron 
and white cap and serve up a complete artificial 
dinner from their laboratories, so that the bread 
and vegetables should come before us in the sha 
of crayfish soup, well-fried herring, or carefully 
boiled cod, oyster-péitcés, fish-sauces; to be followed 
by steak-pies and savoury ragouts. We know 
that they could with ease, and indeed daily do, 
serve us with an artificial cheese or paste of 
jargonelle pears and artificial apple-candy. Such 

ings have been done, and can be repeated. 
The vegetable juices, long locked up in our coal- 

are now set free from the odorons tar, to 
assume considerable commercial importance as 
flavouring essences. What, however, really arrests 
our attention and calls for our wonder, with our 
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service the asafeectida—for the concoction of elab- 


Johnston, a high | 
authority on matters relating to analytical chemis- | 
try, says (apparently ignorant or oblivious of. 
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present chemical knowledge, is, that so long ago 
the old-world cooks should not only have dis- 
covered, but made practical use of the mys- 
terious chemical virtues of these paradoxical 
vegetables. : 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER It, 


Six weeks of summer passed, and the grand 
weather of early fall filled. the free broad prairies 
with such an intoxicating atmosphere as only 
haunts the plains of the West when there is just 
the faintest suspicion of frost before the sunrise. 
Macpherson was sitting at his table, with his head 
turned toward the west window, watching for the 
freight-train which the telegraph had told him 
was on the way from Prairie City, a station 
thirty-odd miles to the west. Away on the 
horizon the smoke from the locomotive was just 
becoming visible, when something more tangible 
than smoke darkened the window—something 
alive. Mac conld scarcely believe his own eyes 
when he saw that the object was a human being, 
and a girl at that! Not a fashionably attired 
young lady, not a city belle, but still, a rather 
attractive specimen of the gentler sex. Mac could 
just see enough of a horse’s mane to know that 
his visitor was mounted. Not being posted in 
feminine fashions or in anywisc interested in 
ladies’ wearing apparel, he did not particularly 
notice the girl’s dress. He did, however, perceive 
that she was young, healthy, and graceful, with a 
face which, though sadly tanned by the weather, 
was of rare beauty ; while from her head, which 
was hatless, flowed maguificent tresses of brown 
wavy hair. That she was rude and untutored, 
a ‘child of the plains,’ was apparent as soon as she 
spoke, and yet her girlish voice sounded strangely 
sweet and musical to the agent, who for so long 
had heard nothing but a few passing words from 
the train-men as they went through 44-mile. 

‘Be you the agent?’ asked the girl, bending 
forward through the open window. 

‘Yes, madam,’ responded Mac, with as_ much 
gravity as though he were sclling a ticket to 
some city dame. 

‘Well, dad’s offul sick ; an’ he sez as how you 
kin telegraft ter ’Stan’ople fer a doctor. Kin you, 
mister ?? 

‘Yes, I guess I can manage to wire for a doctor. 
But-come in, missy. Here’s a train coming ; it 
will be gone in a few minutes, and then I can 
wait on you. Hitch your pony behind the shanty 
while you come in and rest awhile.’ . 

The girl sprang with agility from her wiry 
little pony, made him fast, and entered the 
44-mile depot. Mac made her sit in his easy- 
chair, which was evidently a novel luxury to 
the young lady. She tried to fit it in various 
ways while Mac was busy giving running orders 
to the conductor of the freight-train, and at last 
settled down into a comfortable position. The 
girl was quite young, perhaps sixteen, and was 
attired in an old worn and oft-washed cambric 
gown; while her shoes were evidently ‘home- 
made.” Her dress was short, and betrayed the 


fact that her feet were stockingless. 


What struck Mac—what struck many besides 
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dad, an’ hain’t had no time for are 


Mae, afterwards—was the girl’s wondrous grace | 
and evident strength of limb: these characteristics | 
were even more prominent than her luxurious 
hair and bright Western countenance. 

‘And now,’ said Mac, as the freight-train went 
on its way custward, leaving only the caboose and 
o cloud of smoke visible—‘now we can talk. 
—So “dad” is sick, Well, who is “dad?” 
Where does he live, and what is the trouble?’ 

Bat Macpherson’s visitor waa evidently of a 
practical turn of mind, for she replicd: ‘Say, 
inister, what’s the matter with telegrafting for the 
doctor before we hey our talk ?? 

‘Good for you, Miss — Miss ?? 

‘My name's Min --Min Rossiter.’ 

‘Well, Miss Min, your sugyestion’s a good 
one,—-Dad’s very sick, and needs a doctor? We'll 
see what they can do for us at Constantinople.’ 
Macpherson turned in his seat, reached his hand 
over to the ‘ticker? and with his long finger 
began to tap off a message to the man at Con- 
stantinople,  ‘Chick-click, click-clicketty-click,’ 
went the little hammer, while Min watched the 
performance with wide open cyea and mouth. 
Nine stopped ; but ina minute the ticker started 
off again, moved by sume unseen power, and as 
the clicking continued, Arthur elowly a bse 
aloud, for the girPs benefit: ‘Doctur—lives -- 
quite-— close — just—left—de pot—for-— his-— house 
—will ~ wend -. over---and — let —you—know~--in—- 
five -- minutes.’ 

‘Now, then,’ said Mac, ‘while we are waiting 
to hear from the doctor, tell me where you live 
and what is the trouble. Your home must be a 
long way from here, because 1 am certain there 
is no house within sight.’ 

‘Al right, mister—-My dad is Jack Rossiter, 


an’ he’s pretty old now. Dad's been sick all 
winter; but he never complained much, Our 


shanty ’s over by the Yellow Bottom Creck, bout 
twelves tiles from the railroad. IT hain’t been 
anear the track since dad an' me come to see the 
firet train go by, more’n three years ago. IT was 
fifteen years old last spring, uv man’s been dead 
five yorrs, She taught me to read av’ write a 
Httle, an’ learned me to sew an’ mend 3 but sence 
she died I’ve had ter sorter Jook after things for 
Dad 
came ont here from Hlinois, when To was a wee 
tod of a thing, more’n ten years ago. Me allus 
allows he made a big mistake settlin’ on the 
Yellow Bottom. [ think he'd ’a gone back to 
Illinois if mam had lived ; but when she died, the 
old man lost heart, an’, besides, he’s been sick 
quite a good deal—Yes, dad au’ me's all alone 
now. We hain’t got no neighbours within half- 
a-day’s ride, We 've raised considerable live-stock 
o one kind an’ ‘nuther; but o’ Jate vears the 
thievin’ Indians come in nights an’ steal most of 
it. We hain’t got mach money left, 1 know, an’ 
now dad's real bad, an’ I’m ‘iraid he's goin’ to 
die.—Ain't thet the doctor, mister ??- 

The ‘ticker’ was clicking once more Mac 
read the message : ‘ Doctor—says—he—will—start 
---on— the—- ex preas— to-morrow —- morning—can- 


not—leave— before—as—there—is —no—train.’ 


__ *Now,’ said Mac, ‘I did not tell the doctor who 


was sick nor how far he will have to go after he 


ts off the train, for fear he might not come. 


‘The question now arises, how is he ging to find 
his way over to your place}? -. _ 
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* What time does the train get in, mister?’ 
‘Seven o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 
‘I’ll be on hand with dad’s horse for the 


_ doctor to ride.—Good-bye, mister, an’ thank yer.’ 


The girl would not wait to partake of refresh- 
ment, which Mac wished to prepare for her. She 
unhitched her pony, vaulted across its little back, 
and galloped away like a true child of the 
prairies, That was about four in the afternoon. 
At midnight, Macpherson was soundly sleeping in 
his ‘furnished room, when he was awakened by 
a hammering on the door of the ‘office,’ while a 
not unfamilar voice called: ‘Mister! Hello, 
mister !’ 

Ife jumped up, pushed his legs through his 
most important yarment, and went to the door. 
In the mounlight he saw the girl Min seated on 
a gaunt old horse, a horse of twice the framework 
of the pony she had ridden in the afternoon, but 
with scarcely as much meat on his bones. 

‘Say, mister, 1 thought | might save the doctor 
& no-account trip. Dad’s dead. I found him 
stiff an’ cold on the bed when I got home.— Poor 
old dad!’ The girl was not crying—did not 
appear to have been crying, and Mac was a little 
surprised that she took her misfortune so coolly. 

‘I’m very very sorry for you,’ he said. ‘Do 
come in aud rest in my big chair. I will wire | 
Constantinople for them to send a man to relieve 
me for a day, instead of the doctor, and in the 
morning I will go over with you to your place. 
Perhaps I can help you.’ 

Arthur lita lamp and a fire. Soon he had the 
tired girl drinking a cup of hot coffee ; and before 
he got around to his day’s work—which com- 
menced at two a.a.—he experienced the pleasure 
of seeing her quietly sleeping in his large chair. 

The next morning, before Min was awake, : 
Ratty Sykes dropped off the express and thrust 
his long angular limbs into the office. ‘Great 
Scott, mau!’ he said to Macpherson, ‘what's: 
eatin’ yer, anyhow? You’ve raised more excite- 
ment atween 44-mile an’ ’Stan’ople than’s bin 
knowed in a coon’s age. Who’d ha’ thought [’d 
iver hev come ter 44-mile as relief-agent? Here 
hev I bin playin’ gentleman fur over six weeks, 
an’ I break the spell by puttin’ in a day’s work 
at the ole cabin. —But what’s up, pard? Holy 
smoke!’ This last rather original expletive was 
called forth by a sight of Min eleeping in the 
easy-chair, ‘A gal, by thunder! Wal, ef this 
yere don’t lick the globe! Darned ef I kin 

slieve my eyes, Js it 44-mile ?? 

Mac was not niuch disposed to humour Ratty 
by telling all the girl's stery ; still, he felt under 
some obligation to the man for coming out so 
promptly to relieve him, so told as much about 
Alin as he thought necessary. Then he woke the 
child; and after they had all partaken of a simple 
breakfast, Mac and his new protégée rode slowly 
away on the old horse, Min sitting like a lady in 
front of Arthur. 

It was almost noon when the travellers reached 
the bank of the broad but shallow and very 
muddy stream known as the Yellow Bottom 
Creek. The Rossiter homestead was a miserable 
frame shanty, very little larger than the station 
building at 44-mile. I consisted of a meagre 
apartment, used as kitchen and living-room, and 
two amall, poorly furnished bedchambers. Upon 
a bed in one of theee undersized rooms lay the. 


fe: 
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_lead body of a man shearers old—a man (one 


of eed) who had died of overwork, ex- 
posure, and disappointment, as a pioneer on the 
plains. — 


Mac had done many strange things in his life, 
but he now, for the first and last time, dug a 
shallow grave, into which, with Min’s aid, he 
gently laid ‘dad’ beneath the prairie sod. Then 
he investigated a little, with the result that he 
found nothing of any account among old Rossiter’s 
pessessions. He did discover an old-fashioned 
wagon, a cow, and the two samples of horse-flesh 
with which we are already acquainted. He was 
certain it was no place to leave a lonely girl, 
especially with winter fast approaching; and as 
the land was practically valueless, he advised Min 
to desert the river-side for the present at least. 
So Mac harnessed the old horse to the wagon, 
which he loaded up with one or twe pieces of 
furniture, Min’s personal effects, and some poultry. 
Then he fastened the cow to the rear of the wagon, 
and, with Min mounted on the pony alongside, he 
started for 44-mile. 

Min was not so talkative as she had hitherto 
been. Now that her father was under the ground 
and she herself leaving the place which had been 
her home for years, she seemed to realise all that 
had overtaken her. She was even more affected 
than she appeared to Macpherson, though he 
detected more than once the tear-drops coursing 
duwn her sunburnt cheeks Mac tried to cheer 
her with a few remarks and suggestions as to the 
future. ‘We'll build you a bit of a place not 
very far from the depot. You shall keep the 

oultry and the cow and sell me eggs and milk. 

"hy, we shall have a regular little town up to 
44-mile, now. Soon we shall have to build a 
church and sign a petition for a post-office, if we 
wish to keep abreast of the rest of the world.’ 

It was quite late when they reached the station. 
Ratty Sykes was sleeping soundly on Arthur's 
bed, and Arthur did not wake him. 
Macpherson was rather glad, for himself, to have 
had this girl thrown in his way, and he did not 
propose to have his day-old plans spviled by Ratty 
Sykes. So Mac persuaded Min to ayvain rest in 
the big rocking-chair, and the girl was soon asleep. 
At ten o'clock the train for Constantinople came 
through, at which time Mac went into the little 
bedroom and shook Sykes, yelling in his ear: 
‘Turn out, my lad; here’s your train—and here’s 
what L owe you.’ Ratty was only half awake, but 
he heard the locomotive bell and hurried out of 
doors: he was also wide awake enough to grab 
the two-dollar bill which Arthur pushed into his 
hand. Mac had his train orders all ready written 
out, so that in a minute the train was gone, leaving 
Sykes no time to usk questions. 

Arthur Macpherson, though holding an inferior 

ost, was essentially a gentleman ; in other words, 
- was an honourable as well as a kind-hearted 
man. He had taken a fancy to Miu, but only as 
aman may be iuterested in a pretty and ‘odd’ 
child. For reasons of his own, he had elected to 
reside at 44-mile, or a similar place; but the social 
instinct was still strong within him, and he had 
often longed for company. If it had come to 
him unsought, in the person of this little waif 
of the prairies, why should he allow the idle 
curiosity and gossip of men like Ratty Sykes 


to spoil it? Arthur Macpherson was not many 


MIN. 
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years past thirty, but he felt very old that early 
morning as he thought the matter over. ‘I’m 
twice as old as the girl anyway,’ he reasoned— 
‘quite old enough to take a fatherly interest in 
her” And he did—for the time being. 

Arthur was very busy for several following 
days. In about a week the railroad men began 
to notice a new building a few rods distant from 
the depot at 44-mile, and many were the questions 
as to the ‘new settlers’ put to Macpherson by the 
engineers and conductors who stopped at his cabin 
for orders. Before cold weather set in, Mac had 
Min snugly housed in a little two-roomed dwell- 
ing, which, although it might have appeared 
decidedly rude and insignificant in a town of any 
architectural pretensions, Min declared was a ‘real 
cute pies anyhow.’ In addition to the cottage, 
a shed was erected for the ‘live-stock.’ 

And then came the winter—a winter which, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks and hardships of 
a telegraph opcrator’s life on the plains, proved a 
quietly pleasant time for Arthur Maepherson and 
for Min Rossiter too, When the girl first made 
her appearance at 44-mile station, she wns a fair 
specimen of the wild and uncultured child of the 
plains. When the mild spring weather made its 
no agar she was a tolerably well-informed 
girl, Arthur, all through those months of snow 
and frost, touk especial delight in instructing 
his companion, not only in the three Is, but 
in general information, Macpherson had read 
largely along various lines of literature, and even 
in that out-of-the-way spot kept himself posted in 
the world’s doings by means of Chicazo news- 
papers which reached him two days old. He 
found in Min a bright girl, eager and quick to 
learn all he could teach her; so, all the time he 
vould spare from his duties, which were not 
arduous by any means, he devoted to the girl. 
And as Min grew in knowledge, she also grew 
womanly and refined ; not with the refinement 
of New York or London or Paris ‘society,’ but 
nevertheless refined—in her thoughts, her words, 
and her actions, She was a girl, too, with a 
large heart, like most Western girls, and she 
appreciated to the fullest extent all that Arthur 
dil for her, showing her gratitude -in many little 
ways. She tidied up his ‘furnished room’ and 
the office each day, added to his table many 
little delicacies vf culinary art, the secrets of 
which were unknown to Arthur, and made her 
womanly presence known in ao hundred ways 
that could be felt rather than perceived by Mac- 
pheison. ; 

One thing she did, quite unaided, which much 
surprised and pleased Arthur when he became 
aware of it. by merely watching Macpherson, 
and by practising at odd times on a vere instru- 
iment not connected with the battery, she mastered 
the telegraph operator's art so well, that in less 
than six months she was an expert at the work, 
and often relievéd Mac when, by any chance, 
the messages were extra long and numerous, 

Of Min’s previous history Arthur learned very 
little more than she told him on their first 
acquaintance ; indeed, there was little more to 
tell, On the other hand, as Min came to know 
her good friend better, and as her interest in him 
grew stronger, she felt sure that he was a man 
whose life had not always run in the narrow 
groove of a frontier operator. But with a fine 
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feeling, which was hardly to have been expected 
of her, she never questioned him, though he at 
last satisfied her curiosity to some extent by 
relating a little of the record of bis life. 

Arthur Macpherson told his story as of some 
third person, but Min felt intuitively that it 
was of himself he spoke. It was a simple story 
of devotion and adiniration almost approaching 
worship yielded by a young lad to his elder 
brother. These two brothers were of an old 
Southern family, with more of gentle blood and 
intelligence than of this world’s goods Both 
lads were college bred, and both came North to 
earn the livelilood which seemed impossible in 
the conservative South. There was a difference 
of nearly five years in their age, and by that 
nuinber of years the older lad preceded his brother 
to the North. He entered the railroad service, 
and succeeded. The younger man followed in 
the footsteps of his brother when he was twent 
yeara old, and also touk a position in the telegraph 
department of the same railroad, Both were 
located in the same town, and the elder was 
at the head of the office in which the younger 
brother worked. He was what is known as Chief 
Train Despatcher—-a most important position on 
a single-track roud, where trains arc moved in 
both «directions on the same line of rails by tcle- 
graphic orders from the Despatcher, who keeps 
constantly before him the exact position of all 
trains, arranging passing-places, and the like. It 
ia unnecessary to state that a clear head is abso- 
lutely requisite in the man holding such a position. 
In an evil hour, Robert---as Macpherson called the 
elder of the brothers—took to poker-playing ; and 
after playing for hours for heavy stakes, his 
nerves always became more or less weakened. 
Upon one memorable occasion Robert went on 
duty at midnight with his brother as his assistant, 
and the latter saw that Robert was unduly excited. 
The fact was that the Despatcher had just come 
from a protracted sitting at the card-table. Still, 
he looked over the time schedule and telegraphic 
reports, and seemcd to grasp the situation with 
his usual alacrity. With his papers before him 
he sat down, and from time to time wrote out 
orders for his brother Harry (Mac called him 
Harry) to send over the wires. About three in 
the morning came the report of a collision down 
the road. The Train Despatcher had given a 
wrong order! Both the Neosho were vreatly 
shocked; and the elder, being responsible for the 
accident, which was attended with fearful loas 
of life, was almost beside himaclf with terror. 
And now came the opportunity for Harry to 
srove his genuino devotion to his brother, a 
orother who was really not worthy the sacrifice 
about to be made in his behalf. 

‘Robert,’ he said, ‘J sent that message.—I om 
going to run away.—Nay, don’t stop me. To- 
morrow, when the officials investigate, I shall not 
be here. You need say nothing---to them my dis- 
appearance and your silence will cxplain all It 
Was an accident, anyway ; no one would do such 
a thing on purpose, Stay where you are—you 
have more to lose than I have.—Good-bye, Bob.’ 

Robert certainly had more to lose in the way 
of a position than his brother, and he was ambi- 
tious. But he was also utterly and thoroughly 
selfish. Of course the investigation came; but 
Harry, the telegraphioperator, had ‘jumped the 
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town. Naturally, the blame fell on the absent man, 
for (strangely 7) the written orders found on the 
telegraph table were apparently correct. Robert, 
as a railroad man,.was saved. The terrible error 
of that night he never forgot: he never again 
panied and never drank intoxicating liquor ; 

e became a model official, and promotion rapidly 
overtook him. Ten years later, he became one 
of the chief officials of one of the largest railroads 
in the world. But he did forget, and never once 
by word or decd sought the lad who sacrificed 
lis own reputation to save that of his cold-blooded 
brother. And that boy went under an assumed 
name all through the great civil war between the 
North and the South, after which he tried the 
gold diggings in California as well as the silver 
mines of Nevada. For years he tried by excite- 
ment and hard work to suppress the feeling of 
resentment which he now and again experienced 
when he thought of his lhrother’s base ingratitude. 
‘But to-day,’ said Macpherson, as he closed his 
narrative, ‘he is quietly settled at his old work 
of telegraphy, and at just such a wild place as 
44-mile. Perhaps the strangest part of it all is 
that he is working under his brother Robert ; 
only tirere is a wide gulf fixed between them, 
socially and professionally, and Robert is quite 
ignorant of his brother’s whereabouts.’ 


THE KOLA NUT. 


In an interesting paper read before the Fiji 
Agricultural Association, Sir John B. Thurston 
described at some length the interesting properties 
of the Kola Nut (Stereulta acuminata), one of the 
most useful of the products obtained from Africa, 
Acknowledging his indebtedness to the informa- 
tion given by Mr T’ Christy, F.LS8., in his New 
Commercial Plants and Drugs, Sir John stated 
that the fresh kola nut had the singular property 
of clarifying beer and spirits, and of rendering 
drinkable the foulest waters, evidently owing to 
the mucilage contained in the nut; and that at 
the Linnean Society, one of the members—a 
planter from Jamaica—gave it as his experience 
that he had seen his foreman cured of drunken- 
ness by being mate to swallow a paste consisting 
of kola and cream. An explanation of this pro- 
perty. of the kola nut may be looked for in 
the fact that it contains over two per cent. of 
calfeine, the active ingredient of the coffee-bean ; 
for it is a well-acknowledged fact that strong 
black cotfee has a decided eflect in righting those 
who are under the influence of drink. 

Sir John then informed his hearers of the dis- 
covery that the kola nuts had been prepared by 
a especial process into a paste that cannot be 
distinguished fram cocoa paste. Experiments go 
to prove that if kola paste be mixed with cocoa it 
gives chocolate of a quality superior to Caraccas ; 
and that, if mixed with three parts of a low-class 
cocoa, it improves the latter both in strength and 
flavour to an astonishing degree. Chocolate made 
with the kola is ten times more nutritious and 
sustaining than if made with cocoa, and has, we 
hear, been in use for the past three or four years 
in some of the London hospitals as a sustaming 
and stimulating adjunct in exhaustive and wasting . 
diseases, also where it is necessary to resort to a 
depressing treatment. We find also the testimony — 
of the sustaining power of the kola nut in a. 
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aiaus from the SS the aovernipent 
te in E who, duri one of his 
rte i coe hs the inbarian: subaisted solely 
upon kola chocolate and a few biscuits, without 
a Bay effects. : 

Cola and its preparations would appear to be 
of the greatest importance as a food-product. It 
contains a larger percentage of caffeine than does 
even coffee, and about five times more than tea, 
With regard to nitrogenous principles, it will be 
found that kola is superior to cocoa, coffee, and 
tea. Its position in medicine is far above that 
of the mate (Paraguay tea), coca, and guarana. 

The flavour of kola is by no means un- 

leasant, being first sweet, then astrinvent, and 
nally bitter. This bitterness in the dried nut 
partly disappears, but upon soaking the nut in 
water is nearly restored. In the form of chocolate 
flavoured with sugar and vanilla, a very pleasant 
preparation is obtained, which would be a great 
convenience to travellers taking long journeys 
al the opportunity of making a proper 
mea. 

As a medicinal product, the kola nut has had 
a fair share of attention, and has given good 
results in periodical aud chronic headaches, so 
distressing to the sufferer, in derangement of the 
equilibrium of the nerves, in heart-complaints, 
and in diarrho:a. Its greater sphere of action 
is, however, as a pleasant beverave for delicate 
coustitutions, invalids, convalescents from lowering 
diseases, and in those cases in which a gentle 
but sure sustaining and tonic treatment is 
necessary for the nerves, the digestive organs, 
and the general condition of the body. 

The kola-nut tree is now being cultivated in 
the West Indies and in certain portions of our 
Eastern possessions. It is a tree of great interest 
as regards its habits and treatment for the collec- 
tion of its crop, and it may interest our readers 
to take from Mr Christy's book the following 
extracts : 

‘On the west coast of Africa, its native country, 
the kola-tree commences to yield a crop about 
its fourth or filth year; but it is not until its 
tenth year that it is really in full bearing. A 
single tree will then yield an average of about 
one hundred and twenty pounds of seed per 
annum. After the tree reaches maturity, the 
flowering is nearly continuous, so that a large 
tree bears flowers and fruit at the same time. 
There are, in fact, two collections: the June 
fiowering yielding the fruit in October and 
November ; and that of November and December, 
in May and June. When the fruit is ripe, it 
takes a brownish-yellow colour, and in this con- 
dition dehiscence of the capsule commences along 
the ventral suture, exposing red and white seeds 
in the same shell, and it is at this period that 
they are gathered. According to some authorities, 
there exist two varieties of kola, one yielding 
exclusively red seeds, and the other white ; but 
such is not the case. The same capsule may 
contain up to fifteen seeds, varying considerably 
in size, white and red together, without the white 
being considered leas ripe than the red. The 
carpels are from six to nine centimetres long, 
and threes to five thick, and the spongy pericarp 
is two or three millimetres thick. As many as 
five ripe carpels may result from a single flower, 
and these may each contain from five to fifteen 
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seeds; but in some cases carpels are to be found 
containing only a single seed. The seeds removed 
from their envelope weigh according to their 
development from five to twenty-five or twenty- 
eight grammes. The epidermis is the principal 
site of the colouring matter, and beneath it is 
a tissue, consisting of a mass of cella gorged with 
large starch granules comparable to potato starch, 
It is in these cells that the alkaloids caffeine and 
theobromine are found in the free state. 

‘On the west coast of Africa the collection is 
conducted with great care, and is made by women. 
The seeds are removed from the husk and freed 
from the skin. In order to maintain their value 
among the negroes, it is necessary to keep them 
in a fit state and in good condition. They are 
therefore carefully picked over, all damaged and 
worm-eaten seeds being removed, and the sound 
seeds are then placed in Jarge baskets made 
of bark and lined with leaves of bal (Sterculia 
Acterophylla), The seeds are then heaped up and 
covered over with more bal leaves, which by their 
thickness and dimensions contribute not a little 
to the preservation of the seeds by keeping them 
from contact with dry air. Packed in this manner 
the seeds can be transported considerable distances, 
remaining frec from mould for about a month, 
during which time it is not necessary to submit 
them to any treatment in order to preserve them 
fresh beyond keeping the bal leaves moist. But 
if it be desired to keep them beyond that time, 
the operations of picking and packing have to be 
repeated about every thirty days, the seeds being 
washed in fresh water and fresh bal leaves placed 
in the baskets. Each of these packages usually 
contains about three hundredweight of seeds. It 
is in this condition that kola is sent into Gambia 
and Goree, where the principal dealings in the 
seeds are carried on. In Gambia they are sold 
in the fresh state to merchants travelling with 
caravans into the interior, to make a very agree- 
able stimulating and nourishing beverage. It 
most frequently arrives at Sukoto and Kouka in 
the Soudan aud Timbuctoo, where Jarge sales of 
the seeds are made in the fresh condition, From 
the Soudanese markets it is carricd by caravans 
to Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo to Morocco. 

‘As might be expected, the value of the kola 
increases as it makes its way into the interior of 
Africa, and it is stated that some of the tribes 
farthest removed from the sea pay for the dry 
powder with an cqual weight of gold-dust. Kola 
plays « most important part mn the sucial life of 
inany of the African tribes. An interchange of 
white kola between two chiefs is indicative of 
friendship and peace, while the sending of red 
kola is an act of defiance. When a young chief 
proposes for the band of a lady, he sends an 
offering of white kola to his intended bride's 
mother: if she returns white kola, the happy 
suitor is accepted ; but his hopes are blighted if 
red is sent back. The absence of a supply of 
kola from among the marriage presents would 
probably endanger the whole arrangement. All 
the negro West African oaths are administered in 
the presence of kola seeds ; the negro will stretch 
out his hand over them while he swears, and eats 
them directly afterwards. ; ; ; 

‘Fresh kola is used as a masticatory, as is also 


the dried powder, by the tribes in the African. 


interior. It is not doubted but that kola exer. 
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cises a favourable influence on the liver, and that 
white people living in those regions who chew a 
small quantity before meale escape constitutional 
changes due to affections of that organ. Some of 
the natives believe the nut to have aphrodisiac 
properties,’ — 

Planters in our coluniea, says Mr Christy, who | 
have low damp lands should cultivate this very , 
important tree, as the demand for the nut will ; 
increase steadily year by year. Tt is much more 
easily cultivate], he says, than the cucon-plant, | 
and yields a jurge crop twice a year, It does 
well in low marshy lands, and gives large crops | 
of fruit in some of our West India Islands, The 
tree will flourish well at clevations lower than 
one thousand feet, and even at the sea-level. 


MY FIRST TAIL-COAT. 

Yes; 1 was just fifteen, the awkward age of 
fifteen. T remember it well, not because of the 
fact that I was the possessor of two voices, one | 
a deep bass, and the other a shrill treble; or: 
because I knew that To was considered a general | 
nuisance by everybody ; but by reason of certain | 
events happening soon after that time, an account. 
of which f am about to give. 

It ia at any time sad to return to school, but | 
to do so on one's birthday is peculiarly distressing. | 
This, by accident, was my fate on the fifteenth | 
anniversary of my natal day. Nature had not | 
been lavish to me in many oe Yo owas a: 
fat, sensitive, somewhat retiring boy, more _ 
to day-dreamns and my meals than to my books. 
Everybody said, § Willie will not be a tall man’?.— 
my father and two elder brothers, T should say, 
made up cighteen feet nine inches among them— 
and what everybody says, it) is acknowledged, 
must be right. To think, however, nature, by 
reason of showing me some small sign of favour, 
had singled me out as the exception to prove 
the rule, for, with resard toa my proportions, what 
everybody said turned ont to be most decidedly 
and emphatically wrote, 

have said nature had not been too lavish to 
me; but Jet me give her all the credit: she 
deserves, In one respect she hal been more 
than liberal---she had endowed ime with an extra- 
ordinary head of hair, 1] often) wondered why 
the outside of my cranium had been so richly , 
furnished. Perhaps it was to make up for in- | 
ternal deficiencies in the same reyvion. Be that | 
as it may, my hair stood alone in more senses | 
than one, In colour it was a rich brown, and it | 
tossed in heavy ninsses, like the waves of a 
troubled sea, It acted as a sort of weather-glass, | 
indexing my internal emotion, When I was | 
excited, it would stand out like feathers, giving | 
me the appearance of a bird of plumage. When | 
I was happy it would arrange itself in graceful! 
curls, When I was sad and I was very sad at 
the moment of which I am writing, as 1 got 
into the train at Paddington—it would hang limp 
and Jong, in perfect keeping with the sorrowful 
soul within, 

This was the long summer term, and it was an |! 
eventful term for me. I don’t think I made ' 
mich progress with my education ; my time was | 
fally occupied in unconsciously proving that | 
everybody was wrong, In fact, this was the term 
in which I made my ‘shoot’ .1 commenced to 


ne ne eee 


‘hat his hair, 
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“row rapidly the moment I set foot in the fruo- 
tifying atmosphere of Somersetahire. I opened out 
on telescopic principles, and became thinner and 
longer day by day. At the end of five months 
there was nothing left of the original ‘* Willie’ 
This flourished with its pristine 
luxuriance, and gave a palm-tree-like finish to 
the attenuated trunk, which had so suddenly 
und unexpectedly matured that the family record 
of male inches had now reached the gratifying 
total of twenty-five feet. 

Now, as I have before stated, I had returned 
to school on my birthday. Five months had 
passed, but the sore was still open, As a salve 
tor this, my father had arranged to meet me 
at Bristol, and special leave had been granted 
me for a few days’ holiday. When this news 
came to me, I need not describe my feelings ; 
suffice it to say that my hair took on its most 
feathery aspect, and remained totally irrepressible 
and unmanageable. So absorbed was I in making 
the necessary preparations, that I positively gave 
up pee 

My first confidante on the subject was the ward- 
robe wonun, ‘Lor, Master W iNie? said she, ‘and 
you Vaven’t any clothes ? 

‘No clothes!’ said I, ‘Can’t I go as I am?’ 
1 was quite unconscious of the fact that the high- 
water-mark of my costume had risen considerably. 
The coat sleeves finished off somewhere about the 
elbow, while the terminal borders of my nether 
garments were on friendly terms with the upper 
‘dees of my socks. As fur the waistcoat and the 
aforesaid nether garments, they refused to meet 
on any pretence whatever. 

‘You write home, sir, and tell them you want 
some clothes,’ said the mistress of the robes. 
‘Your father would like to see you nicely 
dressed ; and you’re old cnough now to be out 
of them jackets,’ 

True, I had for som time had visions of 
‘tails, those insignia of manhood ; here was my 
opportunity. 1 did write home. I will give 
you the identical letter found in the family 
archives : 

Dear Farner—The wardrobe woman says [ 
must have a tail-coat, with tails, Please get me 
one, With tails to wear, when you meet me at 
the Great Western Bristol Railway Station on 
next half-holiday week. J am so big I have not 
any money leff She says you must allow for 


my growing, with taila—Your affectionate son, 


WILLIE. 


The next four days were daya of fears and 
hopes, my hair meanwhile alternating between 
damp hay and forked lightning. At last, at the 
end of a week a parcel for ‘Master Willie’ was 
announced, and my hair tock on an erectile 
condition which threatened to be ea teat 
Shall I ever forget the opening of that parcel! 
In the solitude of my own bedroom, with trem- 
bling hands 1 severed the string and tore off 
the brown paper. Yes, there it was in all 
its glory—a frock-coat with tails! For a few 
moments I feasted my eyes on its ample lappets, 
turned back with silk facings, and let my fingés 
lovingly stroke its velvet collar, and then, blind 
with excitement, I tore off the meagre habit that 
sparsely covered me and plunged madly into my 
new treasure, What cared I though there 
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& pinching sensation under the arms and a general 
feeling of tightness across the chest! I could feel 
something flapping in the region of my calves 
and ankles that assured me the tails were there, 
and I was happy. 

In our school they did not encourage vanity ; 
indeed, the looking-glass accommodation was de- 
cidedly limited. I have seen on Sunday mornings 
as many as six boys dodging in front of one 
diminutive mirror, and bobbing up and down, 
brush and comb in hand, in the hope of getting 
even a distant glimpse of their partings before 
the bell rang for church parade. These mirrors, 
which measured about nine inches by six, were 
generally nailed to the wall about four feet from 
the ground. I had taken the liberty of hoisting 
the one in my room up about two feet, and in it | 
could get a good view of my face, although it 
never included all the hair at one time. How 
I flattened my nose on that glass and tried to 
look down at that moment! But it was useless, 
The appearance of those tails remained a mystery. 
Perhaps it was well so. 

Whether as the result of hints thrown out 
in my letter, or information gained from other 
sources, I knew not, but the family tailor had 
acted up to the full letter of his instructions, 
and had amply allowed not only for my present 
increased proportions, but also for endless inches 
yet to be acquired. As 1 afterwards learned, 
those tails were absolutely phenomenal, and a 
cold shudder ereeps down my back at this moment 
as I recall them. 

When I got into that coat, life assumed a new 
aspect; fresh thoughts and ambitions crowded 
in upon me; a dawning sense of the correlative 
fitness of things stole into my mind. Perhaps 
it was this that inwardly told me that a frock: 
coat demanded «a tall hat. At anyrate, I was 
exercised in my mind on this point. We didn’t 
wear ‘toppers’ in my school; such things were 
unknown. We wore ‘mortar-boards’ on Sundays ; 
but to go on a holiday in one of these badges 
of servitude was not to be thought of. I was 
fairly puzzled. My cricket cap wonld = rarely 
etay on my head, especially if I was excited, 
and I was hizhly excited now. We also used 
straw hats. But how could I face a loving father 
in a new frock-coat and a hat whose brim de- 
ep from the crown by the very last straw! 

orgetting my manhood and my tails, I buried 
my face in my hands and would have wept, had 
not a sudden and happy thought arisen. 

This was the thought. There was a_ boy 
in our school named Hobson. Hobson was 
in his way quite a natural curiosity, physically 
I mean: he was all chest and arms. If he 
was eccentric in appearance, he was equally so 
in his habits. I don't think I ever saw him 
on his feet; he was generally found depend- 
ing from convenient gas-pipes, or working his 
way along between parallel desks or forms on 
his hands, with his fect in the air. I forgot to 
mention his peculiarly small head. Now, when 
he arrived as a new boy at the beginning of the 
term, on this diminutive head he wore a trim 


an@ shiny tall hat. This circumstance had awak- 


ened such a lively interest with regard to the 
name of Hobson’s hatter, and so much solicitude 


on behalf of some unknown individual who had | 
purloined a member of the canine tribe, that 
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after courting constant attention for one brief 
half-hour in the playground, Hobson’s hat. had 
been quietly stowed away, and had not since 
been heard of. On this hat all my hopes now 
depended. Hastily removing my coat and putting 
it tenderly in my locker, I hurried off to the 
gymnasium, where I knew I should find Hobson, 
As I drew near, I could see him hanging by 
his toes from a high trapeze, his sloth-litee form 
and small head aacly silhouetted against the 
sky. As I looked at that tiny head, I felt a 
sinking sensation in my breast; but nothing 
daunted, I broached the subject of the hat at 
once, Without getting down, he told me where 
the precious headgear was to be found, and added, 
as he began circling round like a St Catherine’s 
wheel on the 5th of November: ‘Shy it away 
when you’re done with it, old fellow.’ 

With Hobson's hat concealed in a towel, I was 
soon back again in the seclusion of my bedroom, 
How shall [ describe my interview with that 
hat! At first it absolutely refused to stick on 
at all; but at last I conquered by thrusting a 
handful of my hair into the crown; and after 
Hattening down the remainder at the sides and 
back, I took a view of as much as could be seen 
of the whole concern in the small mirror, and 
felt I had reason for much self-congratulation. 
I felt vexed that no one witnessed my departure 
the next day, but | had to leae during morning 
school-hours to catch the train. JT had, however, 
derived much pleasure from my toilet, and I 
was filled with pleasant thoughts when I reflected 
how I should astonish the public. I believe I 
astonished the poe very much. The school 
omnibus carried me up to our sleepy little 
station. No Roman warrior ever alighted from 
his triumphal car more puffed up with pride than 
did I from that homely vehicle. ‘There was no 
one about but the station-master and one solitary 
porter ; but I was pleased to find that my costume 
even here exeltel attention, for the friendly 
station-master at once remarked: ‘Why, zur, 
that be a voine coat; and they ’aven’t forgat 
the tails, ’ave ’un !’ 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘I particularly mentioned’ 

But the rest of my sentence was lost in an 
uproarious burst of laughter from the porter, 
whose dull wit I imagined had just discovered the 
point of some joke ic had heard probably the 
day before yesterday. However, the train came 
up at that moment, and I jumped in. I suppose 
the porter had confided his joke to the station- 
master, for, as we whizzed off, they both appeared 
dovbled up on the platiorm in convulsions, 
threatening apoplexy. 

What a happy place Bristol seemed to be; 
all the people appeared to wear a perpetual grin. 
The little children shrieked with laughter in the 
streets, and the older inhabitants chuckled as 
they walked along. The atinosphere seemed vert- 
tahly charged with laughing-gas. Having to wait 
two hours for my father, I walked about seeing 
all I could and letting myself be seen. I became 
very dusty and tired, for it was extremely warm. 
My boots were not all they might have been ; 
the right one was very much down at the heel, 
and a hole, which had been threatening for some 
time, suddenly appeared in the sole of the left: 
one, creating a blister on my foot, which caused 
me to limp perceptibly. I finally found myself 
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in a common back street in the low part of 
the town in the middle of quite a noisy crowd. 
I didn’t know what they were looking at, but I 
heard some references to a long tail; so I stopped, 
and leaning up azainst a lamp-post, looked vaguely 
up into the sky, half expecting to sec a comet or 
some other celestial curiosity. I was too hot and 
tired to remember that it was still broad daylight. 
The crowd grew more and more exuberant in 
their cries, and as I] gazed vacantly into the 
heavens, a policeman touched me on the shoulder 
and said: ‘Now, mister, you’d better move 
on,’ 

Yes; he was right; time was flying, and my 
father’s train was nearly due, so I said: ‘Thank 

on, Which is the way to the station 4’ 

‘Well, said he, ‘1 don’t want to take you there ; 
but if you don’t move on 1’ll have to.’ 

‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘I should be sorry to trouble 
you.’ 

But at that moment I got a push from behind 
that nearly made Flobson’s hat lose its balance, 
and gave me an impetas that carried me to the 
corner of the street, from which point I luckily 
eaught sight of the railway station. Hearing a 
whistle, I limped along as well as my blister and 
my carpet bag—which f had religiously carried 
all this time--would allow me, and arrived 
asynchronously with the London express which 
rattled in at that moment. 

I eagerly seanned cach carriage as it glided 
by, and once I thought To canght sight of my 
father’s face, Could T have been mistaken? The 
train emptied ite contents, but no father of mine! 
IT could have recognised his colossal proportions 
a mile off Wurriedly Lo rushed along, peering 
into cach deserted carriage. Why were all the 
passengers and porters roaring with laughter and 
enjoying themselves while [ was so anxious? It 
was cruel! At last, in the front compartment. of 
all I found my missing parent. He was crouch- 
ing in the far corner with an expression on his face 
Ican never forget. T leapt in, utterly regardless 
of Hobson's hat, which received a crunch against 
the door-sash from which it never fully recovered. 
*Father!’ said L—~ Willie!’ said he. ‘Then it 
ew you!’ That was all the greeting 1 got. Seiv- 
ing me firmly by one arm, he hastily liustled me 
across the platform, threw me into an unoccupied 
eab, threw himeeli after me, pulled up both 
windows, and ordered the cabman to drive to the 
nearest hotel, 

I waa strangely puzzled to account for this 
altered behaviour on the part of my father. As 
we drove along, he remained silent and abstracted. 
He was so unlike his usual self. There was an 
oceasional twitching also at the corners of his 
mouth which I could not understand. When 
we arrived at the hotel, he alighted, bidding me 
remain until he had made all the necessary 
arrangements. After an interval, a waiter came, 
and after asking me to descend, ushered me 
straight through the hall door, up-stairs, to our 
room. | 
- Our dinner was sent up to us; and as the 
meal proceeded, my father seemed to brighten 
up somewhat: but I was tired. The excitement 

' the previous days was telling upon me; so, 
after making a cardboard sole for the inside of 
my left boot, I tumbled into bed and was soon 
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I will not describe our—well, what shall I 
call it?—well, ramble through Bristol, for want 
of amore explanatory word. Wherever we went, 
we went in cabs. he accumulated cab-drives 
of years seem as nothing to the number of cab- 
drives we did in that short visit. I began posi- 
tively to hate the sight of anything on four wheels. 
Once a break occurred—somewhere in the region 
of the celebrated suspension bridge—when my 
father made me visit a deserted Roman mine, 
which twisted and turned for some miles, appa- 
rently, in the bowels of the earth. My father 
did not go in himself. What he did while I 
was away I never knew. For myself I know 
that I wandered about, carrying a candle stuck 
on the end of a stick, for an indefinite period, 
and eventually emerged into the light of day 
only to find that hateful cab awaiting me, and 
my father beckoning me to jump in quickly. 
On the whole, however, 1 was very happy. The 
posression of that coat and borrowed hat covered 
a multitude of minor trials and disappoint- 
ments, 

Aiter cabling all over Bristol, I remember 
we found our way to Wells; and as soon as we 
arrived, a fly was hired to convey us to the 
cathedral. The fly was an improvement on the 
cabs, beeause it was ens but unluckily rain 
commenced to fall, so I turned up my precious 
coat-collar to preserve the velvet. My hair, how- 
ever, got a little damp and bedrageled, and I 
fancy Hobson’s hat, which was still suffering from 
the effects of the accident at the railway station, 
acqnired an additional Bacon _ 
cathedral was charming; at Icast I can answer 
for the interior, I was not allowed to see the 
outside—‘on account of the rain,’ my father said ; 
but I know the sun was shining again by that 
time. I was hurried inside with such unseemly 
haste that I forgot to turn down my coat collar. 
I was, however, soon lost in admiration of the 
time-honoured arches and ancient carvings; and 
putting Hobson’s hat on a chair, I sauntered 
away on a voyage of inspection. As I was thus 
engaged, an old gentleman with a party of ladies 
came and entered into conversation with me. I 
felt much flattered ; and as [ had read up my 
guide-hook on the journey from Bristol, I enlarged 
to them on the various objects of interest, giving 
the date of the stained glass windows and the 
history of the tombs with wonderful accuracy. 
They seemed highly gratified, aud as they were 
leaving, the old gentleman slipped a shilling into 
my hand. I was fairly puzzled; but with a 
happy impulse, 1 thrust it into the dainty hand 
of one of the ladies on whom I thought I had 
made some impression. She smiled sweetly, and 
handed it again to her father. He looked first 
at me, then at the shilling, and then again at 
me, and then he smiled also. Then I smiled ; 
in fact, we all amiled. Then they departed, 
the old gentleman muttering something about a 
‘model verger, and leaving me mystified to such 
a degree that I was barely conscious of the 
fact that my father had suddenly emerged from 
behind a column and caught me by the wrists 
and was saying something about ‘going to the 
crypt.’ | i 
P aia not want to go to the crypt; recollections 
of that Roman mine still lingered. Once there, 
however-—and we goé there with remarkable ex- 
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pedition—I felt really happy. My father seemed 

inder to me in that dark retreat. A little of 
his old self had returned; he even came and 
put his arm round me and spoke of home I 
was glad it was dark at that moment. But when 
we ascended into the daylight once more, I could 
agnin see that weird, unaccountable expression 
and that mysterious twitching at the angles of 
his mouth. I found an elderly lady sitting on 
Hobson's hat; and after apologising for troubling 
her, we left the cathedral and re-entered the 
fly. 

i do not remember exactly where we went 
to next; but I know we eventually found our- 
selves at a place on the banks of the Severn, 
whence we were to start on board a steamer, — 
with the intention of visiting Chepstow. It was 
a splendid crossing. It was windy, but the sun 
shone brightly. My father, who always boasted 
of being a splendid sailor, retired to the cabin, 
and resisted all persuasion on my part to tempt 
him to come up on deck. For myself, 1 deter- 
mined the passengers should not be deprived of 
my presence. I would have ‘walked the bridge’ 
all the way, had I not been too much occupied in 
chasing Hobson’s hat about the deck ; every lurch 
of the vessel sent it off; once, a sudden gust 
of wind carried it down amongst the machinery, 
where it alighted on a piston, and rose up and 
down, greatly to the delight of the passengers, 
until it was fished out on the end of a_boat- 
hook. Another time it was blown through the 
skylight into the cabin and fell on my father, 
who was just dozing off to sleep. He seemed 
very much vexed; but the passengers and crew 
filled the air with their shouts of delight. The 
ailing ones even forgot their qualms. They were 
a jolly lot. My father scemed the only one 
on board with a vein of sadness in him. This 
distressed me; it was so unnatural to him to 
be thus. 

When we reached Chepstow, he was positively 
angry, simply because there were none but open 
flies for hire. We drove direct to the castle. 
He seemed anxious that I should see everything, 
and insisted on my climbing to the tops of all 
the towers and clambering over every inch of the 
ancient walla. He remained outside. Standing 
on those battlements, my tails fluttered glorious] 
in the wind, and I felt 1 was an object of marked 
admiration for a crowd of rustics who had 
assembled below. Looking down, I could see my 
father smoking his cigar on a grass plot apart. 
At that moment Hobson’s hat blew off, and after | 
quivering in the air for a brief space, like aj 
wounded bird, it fell on the grass at my father’s 
feet. He started as though he had been shot, and 
I actually saw him give it an unkind thrust with | 
his umbrella. I followed Hobson’s hat, not by 
the same route, however; and when I reached 
that grassy plot, my father was on his feet. 
There was a fixed look in his eye. Casting one 
anxious glance towards the crowd, which was now 
drawing near, he placed his hand on my furze- 
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bush head and said, not unkindly, but firmly: 
‘Willie, I can stand this no longer; we must 
return to Bristol at once.’ 

t return journey was not a happy one; I 
could not tell why. I seemed to have lost my 
] buoyancy, and positively shuddered as we again 
4j entered one of those mightmare cabs at Bristol 
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and drove, this time, to the Grand Hotel. 1 could 
have kicked that phalanx of grinning housemaids 
and strangled those cynical-looking waiters with 
their own white chokers. What were they all 
‘sniggering’ at} 

With an air of haughty ‘disdain, I marched up the 
broad brilliantly lighted staircase. Great heavens! 
what was that extraordinary figure that gradu- 
ally appeared before me ?—first the head, then the 
body, and then what ought to have been the legs. 
My first impulse was to laugh outright ; but that 
would not have been a sutticiently dignified pro- 
ceeding for an individual wearing a frock-coat 
and a tall hat. I looked again. There it stood, 
measuring at least six feet: three in height, but 
lamentably attenuated. On its head it wore a 
disreputable thing that might once have been a 
silk hat, but so small that it looked more like a 
thimble on a telegraph pole than anything else. 
The figure’s hair was wildly tossed, and stood out 
in forked masses on either side. The body was 
short and pinched. The lower extremities were 
Sb ered concealed by a cassock-like skirt that 
renched almost to the ground, leaving exposed 
only a short expanse of red striped stocking, and 
a pair of shabby boots. I felt a queer sensation 
creeping over me, and a fascination that prompted 
me to look and look again. I unbuttoned my 
coat for air; the ghastly apparition unbuttoned 
has, displaying ymy waistcoat! I knew it by its 
peculiar pattern, and realised that that spectre 
was none other than the reflection of myself in 
the staircase mirror! J gathered myself together, 
and rushed out into the darkness, 

Late that night, my father, now melted towards 
me, persuaded me to take shelter in a humble 
and sequestered hostelry, and I returned to school 
early the next morning, and slunk in unobserved. 

I don’t know what was the ultimate end of 
Ffobson’s hat. Ax for my coat, although the 
judicious use of the sartorial shears rendered it 
a tolerably presentable garment, and furnished 
me with material for waistcoats for some time to 
come, I have ever since that hour been possessed 
by an unconquerable horror of anything approach- 
ing tu a frock-coat, and consequently always appear 
in ‘tweeda.’ 


A FEW EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
GARDEN SPIDER. 


|Tax Garden Spider (Kpeira diadema) is one of 


the most beautiful, in form and colour, of the 
many hundred species we have in England. The 
manner in which it spins its web—certainly the 
most regular in make—displays great ingenuity 
in the way the web is secured to sustain a sudden 
strain coming on any part of it, We have been 
watching several experiments with this spider, 
of which the following are a few of the most 
interesting. 

Having an old fern-casc, with sides and top 
all glass, we filled the bottom with earth, 
placing a few sticks firmly in the soil, 59 that 
the spiders would have some projections to secure 
their webs to. The first spider we placed in the 
case was a very fine specimen, nicely marked 
on the top of the abdomen, We took her from 
an old laurel tree, in which there were several 
young ones, The first day she remained crawling 
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about on the ground ; but on looking next morn- 
ing, we found a perfect web, spun horizontally 
across the case, about half-way up; and on mag- 


nifying the ends of the web that were fastened to | 
the glacs——which was very emooth—we discovered | 
the spider had frayed out the ends of the web- | 
lines, and had fastened them to the glass by means | 
of a gummy substance, thns giving it a greater : 
power of adhesion than by trusting to a single ; 


cord, We placed a small house-fly in the case, ! 
where it soon became entangled in the web, the - 
spider immediately rushing down, seizing, and 
killing it, She then carried it to the ep 
the glass, and in four minutes had sucke 


the moisture out of it. 


fall to the ground. 

After this we placed four flics in the case, | 
three of which were «epeedily caught. The 
spider having evidently eaten enough, she dis- 
posed of these flies in a different manner from 
the first, Running to each in turn, she turned 
the fly rapidly rouml and round with her front 
legs; at the same time, two distinct webs kept 
winding round the fly from the spinnerets, until 
it was encased in such a bas of web that the 
fly could not be seen, She then bung them in 
different parts of the web, eating two of them 
the same night. Thinking the flies so wrapped 
up would be air-tight, we detached one from 
the web, leaving it exposed to the air for three 
days. Although the weather was very hot, we 
found, on carefully opening the case, that the 
dead fly was quite fresh, and when smashed 
between the fingera, was in a perfectly juicy con- 
dition. This clearly shows their wonderful in- 
atinct in preserving food for future meals, 

One day we placed in the case a large meat-fly, 
which immediately flew through the web, tearing 
it in a destructive manner, The spider at once 
came down and repaired it; and in a few minutes 
the fly was once more in the web, etruggling hard. 
This time, the spider came within about half an 
inch of the fly, made a strong cord fast to three 
of the outside lines of the net, and then running 
quickly over the back of the tly, she made the 
cord fast on the other sidea On this cord we 
noticed tiny beads hanging, of a clear-lovking 
substance, Which, as the tly struggled, adhered 
to its wings, impeding its movements, Leaving 
the fiy for nearly two minutes, by which time he 
was almost exhausted, the spider once more drew 
near, and quickly had him by the back. Swaying 
her body from side to side at the same time, she 
soon bound him with three cords, which she 
guided about over the fly with ler hind-fect in 
a wonderfully rapid manner. She then pierced 
him on the side of the trunk, fron: which place 
she did not again loose until the tly was dead. 
Making a slight repast, she bound the remains 
securely in the web, for future menls, This same 
apider we have now. Last September she com- 
pletely destroyed. her web, and spun a bright 
yellow cocoon on the top of the glass, and laid, 
as near az we have yet examined, about three 
hundred and sixty eggs. She has since then 
remained han ing on this cocoon. Her bod 

ki the eggs was as large asa small 
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all | 
She then wrapped, it | 
loosely round with web, leaving only one line ' 
to it, by which she carefully Jowered it, for! 
about two inches, throngh a space in the net ; | 
then, cutting the line with her hind-feet, she let it : 
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bean ; it is now Jentiery) not much larger than 
a grain of rape-seed. She refuses all food, and 
cd eee in a dormant, if not a dying state. 
here was another old spider, of ver 

colours, which we placed in a large g jar. 
Although he was a very large one, he did not 
erect any web, but used to try and catch the flies 
we placed in the jar by sneaking round the glass 
to them while they were resting. A few days 
after, we introduced a younger spider, about three 
parts grown, which quickly made a very strong 
and useful web. The old spider took no notice 
of the newcomer until the younger spider had 
completed his home and made all comfortable. 
Then the old one carefully climbed into the 
net or web, attacked and killed the owner, and 
took possession. After this, we placed several 
flies in the jar, some of which injured part of 
the web, the spider not attempting to repair the 
damage, not being able evidently to produce web, 
through old age or injury. To show the power 
spiders have of knowing what insects they can 
safely attack, we placed two large ants, which 
were neuters or workers, in a web. When the 
spider caine dewn and saw who the visitors were, 
he fell from the web to the bottom of the jar, 
where he lay seemingly paralysed with fear. We 
then removed the ants. The spider did not return 
to his web for thirty-five minutes, and then in 
a cantious, and apparently frightened state. 

We used to feed a female spider with a fly 
every morning; and she beeame so used to the 
habit, that at last, when we shook the net, she 
would’ come and take the fly from between our 
fingers. Unfortunately, she died at the end of 
the season, after laying a cocoonful of evys. 

In experimenting in different ways with some 
of the small insects, many hours may be pleasur- 
ably spent, greatly adding a rich store of know- 
ledge as to the way in which all things are 
endowed according to their nature of living. 
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THE WITNESSES. 


Day by day in the open meadows, 
The cowalips swing their bells of gold ; 

And the young leaves throng, like merry children, 
The forest windows grim and old. 


Day by day, with a blow that strengthens, 
The sun-god smites the springing corn ; 

Doubly cool are the dews of evening, 
Doubly sweet is the breath of morn, 


Day by day in the lower pastures, 
Heavier mists at twilight fall, 

The sheaves stand thick on the short white stubble, 
The peaches glow ou the oréhard wall. 


Day by day, over hill and valley, 
The snowflakes wing their passage slow, 
Cold white ghosts of the forest children 
Dead in the tangled brakes below. 
| A.rasp Woon. 
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CLOVELLY. 


Nature has made and kept Clovelly unique. 
Fixed in a narrow North Devonshire combe, in 
which it existed at least when Domesday Book 
was compiled, and which, from the evident age 
of ita houses, it has filled to its extreme capacity 
for five hundred years and more, further growth 
was all but impossible. Nestling under its lime- 
stone cliffs, the Atlantic storms sweep clean over 
the little village and leave it scathless. The lands 
above are mostly a wide windswept moor, no stick 
of timber being able to hold up its head against 
the ocean blasts, The jutting rocks to the north- 
ward shelter little gorges where trees luxuriate ; 
but wherever they peep above the friendly crag 
they are dwarfed, twisted, gnarled, contorted, and 
bleached into a thousand grotesque forms and 
colours unknown to tree-life elsewhere. The 
nearest railway approach is at Bideford, whence 
a drive of some ten miles gradually leads through 
the luxuriance of a Devonshire landscape to a 
treeless table-land, its widest contrast. 
expeditious and time-saving conveyance is the 
two-horse mail wagonette leaving Bideford at six 
in the morning, and, when in a little more than 
mid-journey, skirting the cliffs of Clovelly on its 
way to Hartland—as hungry a drive over the 
moorland as can easily be found, but not destitute 
of contrasts and surprises Talk of fresh air !— 
here it is certainly to be had in its most untainted 
form. 

Within two miles of Clovelly the horses are 


suddenly pulled up, and the travellers informed | 
that for the small contribution of fourpence cach, | temporary resting-place. 


demanded by the fair owner towards a pension 


t 


highway and drive through her Hobby Woods ' 
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mogss-grown trunks and perching on their boughs ; 
indeed, it would be hard to say where the ventur- 
ous little polypody is not to be found. After 
zigzagging and eareering some mile down through 
the overshading trees, you in a moment emerge 
into the open, and the vehicle stops, that you may 
feast on a suddenly revealed fairy scene. There 
below, a mile or more away, lies Clovelly, with 
its tiny pier and sheltered harbour pool, a scene 
of sunny enchantment. After a few moments of 
this feast of contrasts, you plunge again into the 
gloomy wood, and carcer some mile farther, 
when the vehicular journey comes suddenly to 
an end, and with no apparent reason, for where 
is Clovelly? Not a trace of it is to be seen ; 
and you dismount in the middle of the high-rond, 
amongst groups of oddly caparisoned donkeys, 
and men with hand-sleighs, a motley arrangement 
never before seen, and now not understood. ‘New 
Inn, gentlemen !? shout the donkey and sleigh 
men; and choosing the latter, the luggage is 
promptly packed on the slcigh, and rattles down 
the steep road, impassable of wheels, descending 
at a run to the hostel in the of = the 
village. | 

Clovelly bursts on the view just as you spy the 
firet and topmost cottage, embowered in tree-like 
fuchsias and rollicking Virginian creepers. The 
steep road leads here to a sort of landing-stage, 
where. the heavier things, slid down the abrupt 
incline, are temporarily deposited, and whence 
they are distributed. eavy balks of timber for 
building repairs—no new erections being per- 
mitted—and other weighty matters, here find 
Lime, burnt near the 
harbour, bricks, coals, and all such-like matters 
are carried up thence by donkeys in their capa- 
cious panniers, made for the work, this being the 


down the most picturesque of roads, cut, according | only practicable mode of conveyance up the steep 


to Lysons, in 1822. These are glorious woods, | inclines and shallow steps. 


the timber grand, and the undergrowth one which ' 
Devonshire alone can produce. One enthusiastic | 
fern-writer speaks of a fern paradise: surely | 
this is it. But undergrowth the ferns are not, | 
for they swarm up the trees, nestling in their | 


Donkeys, too, carry 
up the luggage of departing visitors to the point 
whence it was first sleighed or panniered down, 
and here meet the public conveyances pursuing 
their journey north-west to Hartland, or south- 
east to Bideford. | 
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The main street, from the little landing-atage at 
its head to the bend which bounds the view 
downwards, is paved with boulders, which are 
universal here; and for the most part it is too 
eteep to descend except by steps, still formed of 
boulders, varied in width and depth with the 
changing gradient. The houses bounding the road 
are alike in one thing—they are all old—varying, 
it is believed, up to a period of eight hun- 
dred years or more, Domesday Book affording 
collateral proof. The constant repairing, remodel- 
ling, patching, and extending result in endless 
varicty and diversity. The abrupt descent makes 
a curious littl: terrace necessary in the front of 
the larver dwellings, with a drop at its lower end 
of from five to ten feet, as the degree of deseent 
dictates, and a baleony becomes uecessary for 
safety, whilst forming an important and pic- 
turesque feature of the street view. Creepers 
grow here, not of compulsion, Lut of choice, and 
their profusion changes the humblest cot into a 
little bower. Of the two sections into which the 
inain strech is cut by the bend in the middle, 
perhaps the lower portion, whilst least steep, Is 
most picturesque. 

The North Will rung at right angles to the main 
thoroughfare up a very steep acclivity, bordered by 
cottages of a still more ancient and primitive type. 
Rising in successive terraces, with flights of steps 
between, picturesque with all kinds of accretions 
and side-growths, little flower-gardens intervening 
in odd cornors, the tiny dwellings arc out-topped 
by one claiming seniority, and abandoned as no 
longer tenable through age. Time and the ele- 
ments are evidently too much for the maxim of 
Clovelly Court-—‘ Nothing new in Clovelly.’ The 
houses here ‘growed,’ were not built ; and modern 
medicvalism producing all its choicest revivals, 
would be incapable of anything endurable on 
the spot. There could be no Acropolis but at 
Athens, no Colossus except at Rhodes, and as 
certainly nothing but one of its home-grown 
cottages on the North Hill. Beyond this decay- 
ing topmost cottage, the path becomes a long 
series of stecp steps, deep worn into the hillside, 
and thickly overhung for a distance with the 
boughs of the shrubs and trees which skirt it. 
It is quite a relief to emerge from this gloomy 
arcade upon the bright little plateau at the top, 
with its divergent paths, one leading round again 
to the village head, another to Clovelly Court, 
and a third making a circuit right down to the 
harbour. 

A little-used path leading from the main street 
in an opposite direction to the North Hill passes 
a curious door in the hillside, whereby hangs a 
tale. This odd door is said to lead to a large 
subterranean vault with a perennially damp floor, 
the scene of many a smuggler’s venture in the 
old days, when not only kegs of brandy but 
bags of salt were worth running, and depositing 
till safely disposable. Rumour has it that there 
are many such subterranean receptacles in and 
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around Clovelly. Possibly Kingsley knew of 
them, and based on this kuowledge the thrilling 
story of the hidden treasure in the shore-cave 
of Aberalva. This footpath pursued leads into 
all the wild luxuriance of the lower portion of 
the Hobby Wood ; and pursued still further, con- 
ducts to a charming suinmer-house on the rocks 
overlooking Clovelly Bay, as well as the wider 
waters aronnd. 

Returning to the main street, we proceed sea- 
wards, and in a few steps come to Lookout Hill, 
with its flagstaff for use on days of mark, and 
its broad capacious seat for all the gossips and 
yarn-spinners of the place. Our ancient nautical 
friend here can tell of hairbreadth escapes in 
shooting Old London Bridge during his apprentice- 
ship to a London shipping firm—dangyers more 
thin imaginary, secing the upper pool was gener- 
ally six feet above the level of the lower, and 
the current through the narrow arches one not 
to be braved by any boat or bargeman lacking a 
steady eye and a stout hand. But the tales of 
Lookout Hill extend to wider fields: the Medi- 
terrancan ports and harbours, with Constantinople 
itsclf, are minutely discoursed upon ; the fisheries 
of Labrador are described ; and some old man- 
of-wars man may show the wider circle known 
to the British navy familiar ground to himself. 
A friendly marine glass is at the general service 
for scanning the home-craft in Barnstaple Bay, 
and the more distant and larger vessels bound 
to far-off foreign ports. It is soon evident that 
the fine rave of seamen here mostly spend their 
apprenticeship, and, in not a few cases, all their 
more Visorous days, in distaut service, and only 
come back to the old) nest when pretty well 
worn out, or only fit for the milder pursuits 
of the bay fishery, touched with the common 
yearning, ‘Here to return and die at home at 
last.’ 

Now we must go ‘down wong’ a steep demand- 
ing precipitous steps, or a constant zigzag, the 
left way leading to the pier; the risht to the life- 
boat house, the waterproofing shed for fishing- 
nets, and the shore drying-ground for newly 
oiled light nets. At every turn in either patl 
the cye catches the most quaint and picturesque 
groups of houses, hanging as in mid air one above 
another. ‘The lowest tier of dwellings is built on 
the very seawall, and with local characteristics all 
its own. 

After all, the pier and harbour are chief fea- 
tures of interest in Clovelly, and hither all visitors 
naturally tend. The pier was erected, or im- 
proved, according to Williams, in 1804; but 
according to local tradition, backed by appearances, 
it is of much more ancient origin. It is formed 
entirely of boulders thrown up in a constant 
stream on the shore of the whole bay. Built in 
a curve, with its round back to the open Atlantic, 
the sturdy little pier braves the wildest weather, 
sheltering, in the harbour pool it embosoms, the 
fishing-boats of the port with their nautical 
belongings. The pier is, too, the chief pro- 
menade, its outer and higher wall, some eight 
feet broad at top, forming the fair-weather walk, 
though destitute of any railings or defence on 
either side. Stormy weather renders this higher 
walk speedily untenable, and drives the pro- |] 
menaders to the lower and wider one on the 
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inner side, which is perfectly sheltered from the 
Atlantic winds. Primitive steps connect the 
upper and lower promenades, and ladders clasp 
the inner wall leading down to the vessels in the 
harbour pool, The horizontal poles on which 
the fishing-nets hang to dry in all directions on 
the pier form a curious but characteristic feature 
of the scene, whilst the pier light and its elevated 
atage form the complement and finish of the 
scene. 

The sailors say the boulders with which the 
shore is strewed come steadily up from Hart- 
land Point, work their way past Clovelly harbour 
in a clearly defined stream, and continue their 
course round Bideford Bay, as marked stones are 
traced through the whole route. There is a con- 
stant trade in these big pebbles, which are shipped 
in the harbour almost daily. 

But Clovelly is before all things a fishing town, 
and its herrings are traditionally the earliest and 
the best. A considerable fleet of trawlers fishes 
the entire Bideford Bay, which the native sailors 
look on jealously as their own ground, and from it 
they bring in at all periods a supply of the season’s 
fish, The proprietary rights of Clovelly Court, 
now the seat of Miss Fane, are exercised in a 
mild and gentle fashion, and the old fixed pro- 

ortion af the fish brought into the port claimed 

mn former times, seems to be exchanged for a daily 
supply to the manorial table. The dangerous 
coast here has the worst character with mariners 
of any round the island, and is guarded by a 
lighthouse, placed above the village, whose warn- 
invs are aided by a double foghorn ; and this tiny 
harbour, with capacity only for trawlers, is the 
only refuge between Padstow and Dideford. A 
light, just mentioned, has recently been erected 
at the end of the pier, to guide the fishermen 
running home in the dark, when the narrow 
entrance is hard to make, specially in heavy 
weather. 

No corporate town is better drained or has a 
better eupply of water than this out-of-the-world 
village, while an air of easy comfort everywhere 
prevails. The reigning policy is to keep Clovelly 
as it has so long been, free from all modern 
Innovations ; and tle most progressive visitor 
must own the sweet calm and restfulness that 
result. The worst inroad is made by an almost 
daily summer stcamer from Barnstaple or Ilfra- 
combe, but the shoal of visitors it brings is 
dependent on the tide, and must leave when the 
steamer’s peremptory bell suinmons them aboard. 
Clovelly Court, already spoken of as the historic 
seat of the owners of the village and ita sur- 
roundings, has descended through a long ances- 
tral line to the present owner, whose gentle 
rule is everywhere evident. This, the proprietary 
house, is situated in a noble park on the table- 
land above the village, abounding with pictur- 
esque and varied views, and much sheltered by 
depressions of the surface from the Atlantic 
storms. The wooded walks, with here and there 
a welcome seat, the most ambitious of which is 
‘Gallantry Bower,’ three hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, are unsurpassed for their delightful 
coast, ocean, and inland scenery. The coast is 
bold and picturesque to a degree; whilst the 
heather on the tableland above is as brilliant 
as nature’s pencil under the light of the most 


rilliant sun can make it. Clovelly Park is | 
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indeed the complement of Clovelly village, and 
the sheltered softness of the one, combined with 
the breezy openness of the other, forms a charming 
and perfect whole. | 


THIS MORTAL COIL, 
CHAPTER XXVI.—REPORTING PROGRESS. 


WaRREN RELF spent many days that summer at 
Whitestrand, cruising vaguely about the mouth 
of the Char, or wandering and sketching among 
the salt-marsh meadows ; but he never happencd 
to come face to face, by accident or design, with 
Hugh Massingcr. Fate seemed persistently to 
interpose between them. Once or twice, indeed, 
Winifred said with some slight asperity to her 
husband, ‘Don’t you think, Hugh, if it were only 
for old acquaintance’ sake, we ought to ask that 
creature Relf some day to dinner ?? 

But Hugh, who was yielding enongh in certain 
matters, was as marble here: he could never 
consent to receive his enemy, of his own accord, 
beneath his own roof—for Whitestrand, after all, 
was his own in reality. ‘No, he growled out, 
looking up from his paper testily. ‘I don’t like 
the fellow. I’ve hei things about him that 
make ine sorry I ever accepted his hospitality. 
If you happen to meet him, Winifred, prowling 
about the place and trying to intercept you, I 
forbid you to speak to hin.’ 

‘You forbid ine, Hugh ?’ 

‘Yes’—coldly —‘ 1 forbid you.’ 

Winifred bit her lip, and was discrectly silent. 
No need to answer. Those two proud wills were 
beginning already to clash more ominously one 
against the other, ‘Very well, the young wife 
thought in silence to herself; ‘if he ineans to 
mew me up, seravlio and zenana fashion, in my 
own rooms, he should hire a guard and some 
Circassian slaves, and present me with a yashmak 
to cover my face with.’ 

A day or two later, as she strolled on some 
errand into the placid village, she came suddenly 
upon Warren Relf, in lis rough jersey and sailor 
cap, hanging about the lane, sketch-book in hand, 
not without some vague expectation, as Hugh had 
said, of accidentally intercepting her. It was a 
painful duty, but Ilsie lad laid it upon him ; 
and Elsie’s will was law now. Naturally, he had 
never told Elsie about the meeting with Hugh at 
the Cheyne Row Club. If he had, she would 
never have imposed so difficult, delicate, and 
dangerous a task upon him. But she knew 
nothing ; and so she had sent him on this painful 
errand, 

Winifred smiled a frank smile of recognition as 
she came up close to him, The painter pulled 
ff his awkward cap awkwardly and unskil- 


fully. | 

Yon were going to pass me by, Mr Relf, she 
said, with a good-humoured nod. ‘You won't 
recognise me or have anything to do with me, 
perhaps, now 1’m married and done for!’ 

The words gave hima an uncomfortable thrill; 
they seemed so ominous, so much truer than she 
thought them. 

‘J hardly did know you,’ he answered with a 
forced emile. ‘I’ve not been accustomed to see 
you in black before, Mrs Massinger.—And to say 
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the truth, when I come to look at you, you’re | 


paler and thinner than when I last met you.’ 

Winifred conghed—a little dry cough. Women 
always take sympathetic remarks about their ill 
health in a disparaging sense to their personal 
appearance, ‘A London season!’ she answered 
siniling ; yet even ber smile had a certain un- 
wonted air of sadness abont it. ‘Too many of 
Mrs Bouverie Barton’s literary evenings have 
Unhinged me, I suppose, My small brains have 
been Sch imalntal 400 ‘ve not been up to the 
Hall yet to see us, Mr Relf. To suw the AMfud- 
Turtle come ploughing bravely in sume three or 
four days avo, and I wondered you’d never 
looked up old friends. —For of course you know 
I owe you something: it was you who first 
bronght dear Hugh to Whitestrand,’ 

How Warren ever got through the remainder 
of that slippery interview, gliding with difficulty 
over the thin ice, he hardly knew. He walked 
with Winifred to the end of the lane, talking in 
vague generalities of politeness ; and then, with 
some lame excuse of the state of the tide, he took 
a brusque and hasty leave of her. He felt himself 
guilty for talking to her at all, considering the 
terms on which he stood with her husband. But 
Elsie’s will overrode everything. When he wrote 
to Elsie, that letter he had looked forward to 
80 long and cayerly, it was with a heavy heart 
and an accusing conscience ; for he felt) some- 
how, from the forced gaicty of Winifred’s ostenta- 
tiously carcless manner, that things were not going 
quite so smoothly as a wedding-bell at the Hall 
already. That poor young wile was ill at ease. 
However, for IIsie’s sake, he would make the 
beat of it. Why worry and trouble poor heart- 
broken Elsie more than absolutely needful with 
Winifred’s possible or actual misfortunes ? 

‘1 didn’t meet your cousin bimself,’ he wrote 
with a very doubtful hand-—it was hard to have 
even to refer to the subject at all to Elsie ; “but I 
caine across Mra Massinger one afternoon, strolling 
in the lane, with her pet pug, and looking very 
pretty in her light hall mourning, though a trifle 
paler and thinner than | had yet known her, She 
attributes her paleness, however, to too much 
yaicty during the London season and to the late 
roura of our Bohemian society. I hope a few 
weeks at Whitestrand will set her fully up again, 
and that when I have next an opportunity of 
meeting her, [ may be able to seu you a good 
report of her health and nL eee 

How meagre, how vapid, how jejune, how con- 
ventional! Old Mrs Walpole of the vicarage her- 
self could not have worded it more baldly or more 
flabbily. And this was the letter he had been 
burning to write: this the Sproul he had 
been so eagerly awaiting! What a note to send 
to his divine Elsie! He tore it up and wrote 
it again half-a-dozen times over, before he was 
finally satisfied to accept his dissatisfaction as 
an immutable, inevitable, and unconquerable fact. 
And then, he compensated himself by writing 
out in full, for his own mere subjective pratifica- 
tion, the sort of letter he would have liked to 
write her, if circumstances permitted it—a burn- 
ing letter of fervid love, beginning, ‘My own 
darling, darling Elsie,’ and ending, with hearts 
and darts and tears and proteatations, ‘ Yours ever 
devotedly and lovingly, Warren.’ Which done, 
he burned the second genuine letter in a solemn 
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holocaust with a lighted fusee, and sent off that 
stilted formal note to ‘Dear Miss Challoner’ 
with many regrets and despondent aspirations. 
And as soon as he had dropped it into the 
village letter-box, all aglow with shame, the Mud- 
Turtle was soon under way, with full canvas 
set, before a breathless air, on her voyage once 
more to Lowestoft. 

But Winifred never mentioned to Hugh that 
she had met and spoken to ‘that creature Relf, 
with whom he had so sternly and authoritatively 
forbidden her to hold any sort of communica- 
tion. That was bad—a beginning of evil. The 
firet great breach was surely opening out by slow 
degrees between them. 


A week later, as the yaw! lay idle on her native 
mud in Yarmouth harbour, Warren Relf, calling 
at the post-office for his expected budgct, received 
a letter with a French stamp on it, and a post- 
mark bearing the magical words, ‘St Martin de 
Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes,’ which made his quick 
breath come and go spasmodically. He tore it 
open with a beating heart. ‘Dear Mr Relf) it 
eaid simply—‘ Tow very kind of you to take the 
trouble of going to Whitestrand and sending me 
so full and careful an account of dear Winifred. 
Thank you ever so much for all your goodness, 
But you are always kind. I have Jearnt to expect 
it.—Yours very sincerely, Ensiz CaaLLoner.’ 

That was all: those few short words; but 
Warren Relf lived on that brief note night and 
morning, till the time came when he might return 
me more in bis small craft to the South and to 
lilsie. 

When he did return, with the southward tide 
of invalids and swallows, Elsie had left the first 
poignancy of her prief a year behind her; but 

Varren saw quite clearly still, with a sinking 
heart, that she was true as ever to the Hugh that 
was not and that never had been. She received 
him kindly, like a friend and a brother ; but her 
manner was none the less the cold fixed manner 
of a woman who has lived her life ont to the 
bitter end, and whose heart has been broken once 
and for ever. When Warren saw her, his soul 
despaired. He felt it was cruel even to hope. 
But Edie, most cheerful of optimists, laughed him 
to scorn. ‘If J were a man,’ she cried boldly, 
and then broke off. That favourite feminine 
aposiopesis is the most cutting known form of 
criticism. Warren noted it, and half took heart, 
half desponded again more utterly than ever. 

Stil], he had one little buttress left for his 
failing hopes: there was no denying that Elsie’s 
interest in his art, as art, increased daily. She 
let him give her lessons in water-colours now, and 
she watched his own patient and delicate work 
with constant attention and constant admiration, 
among the rocks and bays of the inexhaustible 
Riviera. During that second sunny winter at 
San Remo, in fact, they grew for the first time 
to know one another. Warren’s devotion told 
slowly, for no woman is wholly proof in some lost 
corner of her heart against a man’s determined 
and persistent love. She could not love him in 
return, to be sure: O no; impossible: all that 
was over long ago, for ever: an ingrained sense 
of womanly consistency barred the way to love 
for the reat of the ages But she hked him 
immensely ; she saw his strong points; she 
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admired his earnestness, his goodness, his single- 
ness of purpose, his worship of his art, and his 
hopeless and chivalrous attachment to herself into 
the bargain. Its very hopelessness touched her 

rofoundly. He could never expect her to return 

is love; of that she was sure; but he loved her 
for all that ; and she acknowledged it gratefully. 
In one word, she liked him as much as it Is 
possible for a woman to like a man she is not and 
cannot ever be in love with. 

‘Is that right yet, Miss Challoner?’ Warren 
asked one day, with a glance at his canvas, as he 
sat with Edie and Elsie on the deck of the Afud- 
Turtle, painting in a mass of hanging ruddy-brown 
seaweed, whose redness of tone Elsie thought he 
had somewhat needlessly exagverated. 

‘Why “Miss Challoner?”’ Edie asked with 
one of her sudden arch looks at her brother. 
‘We’re all in the family, now, you know, Warren. 
Why not “Elsie?” She’s Elsic of course to all 
the rest of us.’ 

Warren glanced into the depths of Elsie’s dark 
eyes with an inquiring look. ‘May it be Elsie?’ 
he asked, all tremors. 

She louked back at him frankly and openly. 
‘Yes, Warren, if you like,’ she said in a simple 
straightforward tone that disarmed criticism. "The 
answers, in fact, half displeased him. She granted 
it too easily, with too little reserve. He would 
have preferred it even if she had said ‘No, with 
a trille more coyness, more maidenly timidity. 
The half is often better than the whole. She 
assented like one to whom assent is a matter of 
slight importance. He had leave to call her Elsie 
in too brotherly a fashion, It was clear the per- 
mission meant nothing to her. And to him it 
might have meant so much, so much! He bit his 
lip, and answered shyly, ‘Thank you.’ 

Edie noted his downcast look and his sup- 
pressed sigh. ‘You goose!’ she said ailcrmavds 
*Pray, what did you expect? Do you think the 
girl’s bound to jump down your throat like a ripe 
gooseberry ? If she’s worth winning, she’s worth 
waiting for, A woman who can love as Elsie has 
loved can’t be expected to dance a polka at ten 
minutes’ notice on the mortal remains of her dead 
self. But then, a woman who can love as Elsie 
has loved must love in the end a man worth 
loving.—I don’t say I’ve a very high opinion of 
you in other ways, Warren. As a man of busi- 
ness, you’re simply nowhere ; you wouldn’t have 
sold those three pictures in London, you know, 
last autumn if it hadn’t been for your amiable 
sister's persistent touting; but as a marrying 
man, I consider you’re Al, eighteen carat, a 
perfect hundred-guinea prize in the matrimonial 
market.’ 

Before the end of the winter, Elsie and Warren 
found they had settled down into a quiet brotherly 
and sisterly relation, which to Elsie’s mind left 
nothing further to be desired ; while to Warren 
it seemed about as bad an arrangement as the 
nature of things could easily have permitted. 

‘It’s a pity he can’t sell his pictures better,’ 
Elsie said one day confidentially to Edie. ‘He 
does so deserve it; they’re really lovely. Every 
day I watch him, I find new points in them. 
I begin to see now how really great they are.’ 

‘It «ss a pity,’ Edie answered mischievously. 
*He must devote his energies to the harmless 


necessary pot-boiler. For until he finds his 
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merket, my dear, he'll never be well enough off 
to marry,’ 

_£O Edie, I couldn't bear to think he should 
sink to pot-boiling. And yet I should like to 
see him married some day to some nice good girl 
who’d make him happy,’ Elsie assented inno- 
cently. 

‘So should I, my child, Edie rejoined with a 
knowing smile. ‘And what's more, I mean to 
arrange it too. I mean to put him in a proper 

osition for asking the nice good girl’s consent, 
Next summer and autumn, I shall conspire with 
Mr Hatherley to boom him.’ 

‘To what?’ Elsie asked, puzzled. 

‘To boom him, my dear, 2, double o, m— 
boom him, A most noble verb, imported, I 
believe, with the pickled pork and the tinned 
peaches direct from Chicago. To boom means, 
according to my private dictionary, to force into 
sudden and almost explosive notoricty.—That’s 
what I’m going to do with Warren. I intend, 
by straiglforuail and unblushing advertising— 
in short by log-rolling—to make him go down 
next season with the money-getting classes as a 
real live painter. Their gold shall pour itself 
into Warren’s pocket. If he wasn’t a genius, I 
should think it wrong ; but as I know he is one, 
why shouldn't T boom him ?? 

‘Why not, indeed?’ Elsie answered all uncon- 
scious, ‘And then he might marry that nice 
good girl of yours, if he can get her to take 
him,’ 

‘The nice good girl will have to take him,’ 
“die replied with a nod.-—‘When 1] put my foot 
down, L put it down. And I’ve put it down that 
Warren shall succeed, financially, artistically, and 
miutrimonially, So there’s nothing more to be 
said about it.’ 

And indeed when Warren returned to England 
in the spring, to be boomed, it was with distinct 
permission this time from Jilsie to write to her as 
often and as much as he wanted—in a strictly 
fraternal and domestic manner. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—~ART AT HOME, 


That same winter made a sudden change in 
Hugh Massinger’s financial position. He found 
himself the actual and undoubted possessor of 
the manor of Whitestrand. Winter always tried 
Mra Meysey. Like the bulk of us nowadays, her 
weak pvints were lungy. Of late, she had_suf- 
fered each season more and more from bronchitis, 
and Hugh had done bis disinterested best to per- 
suade her to go abroad to some warmer climate. 
His solicitude for her health, indeed, was truly 
filial, and not without reason, If she chose 
Madcira or Algiers or Evypt, for example, she 
would at least be well out of her new son's way 
for six months of the year; and Hugh was begin- 
ning to realise, ag time went on, a little too 
acutely that he had married the estate and manor 
of Whitestrand with all its encumbrances, @ 
mother-in-law included; while if, on the other 
hand, she preferred Nice or Cannes or Pau, or even 
Florence, or any nearer continental resort, they 
would at anyrate have an agrecable place to visit 
her in, if they were suddenly summoned away to 
her side by the telegraphic calls of domestic piety. 
But Mrs Meysey, true metal to the core, wouldn't 
hear of wintering away from Suffolk, She clung 
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to Whitestrand with East Anglian persistence. 
Where was one better off, indeed, than in one's 
own house, with one’s own people to tend and 
comfort one? If the March winds blew hard 
at the Hall, were there not deadly Mistrals at 
Mentone and gusts of foggy Fohn at dreary Davos 
Platz?) If you yained in the daily tale of regis- 
tered sunshine at Hytrca or at Bordighera, did 
not a superabundance of olive oil diversify the 
stews at the tableal’hite, and a fatal suspicion of 
Italian garlic poison the fricandcaus of the second 
break fast ? re Meyscy, in her British mood, 
woold stand by Suffolk bravely while she lived ; 
and if the hard yray weather killed her at last, as 
it killed its one Nterary apolozist in our modern 
England, she would acquicsce in the decrees of Fate, 
and Le buried, like a Briton, by her husband’s side 
in Whitestrand churchyard, Elizabethan Meyseys 
of the elder stock-—-in frilled ruffs and stiff starched 
head-dresses—smiled down upon her resolution 
from their niched tomb in Whitestrand church 
every Sunday morning : never should it be said 
that this, their degenerate latter-day representa- 
tive, ran away from the enst winds of dear old 
Enyland to bask in the sunlight at Malaga or 
Seville, among the descendants of the godless 
Armada suilors, from whose wreckage and pillage 
those stout old squires liad built wp the tinbers 
of that very Hall which she herself still worthily 
inhabited. 

So Mis Meysey stopped aturdily at home ; and 
the caet wind areata its vengeance upon her in 
its wouted fashion, Early in) March, Winifred 
was summoned by telegram from town: ‘Come 
atonce. Much worse, May not live long. Bring 
Hugh with you! And three weeks later, another 
fresh prave rose eloquent in Whitestrand church- 
yard; and the carved and painted Elizabethan 

eyscys, amiling placidly as ever on the empty 
seat in the pew below, looked forward with con- 
fidence to the proximate addition of another white 
Inarhle tablet with a black epitaph to the family 
collection in the Whitestramd chancel 

The moment was a specially trying one for 
Winitted. A month later, a little heir to the 
Whitestrand estates was expected to present him- 
self on the theatre of existence. When he actu- 
ally arrived upon the stage of life, however, poor 
frail litthe waif, it was only just to be carried 
across it once, w epecchless supernumerary, in a 
nurse’s arma, aud to breathe his small soul out in 
a singh: gasp before he had even learnt how to 
ery aloud hike an English baby. This final mis- 
fortune, coming close on the heels of all the rest, 
broke down poor Winifred’s health terribly. A 
new chapter of life opened out before her. She 
ceased to be the sprightly, lively girl she had once 
been, She felt herself lett alone in the big wide 
world, with a husband who, as she was now begin- 
ning to suspect, had married her for the sake of her 
moucy only, while his heart was still fixed upon 
no one but Elsie. Poor lonely child: it was a 
dismal outlook for her. Her soul was sad. She 
eouldu’t bear to brazen things out any longer in 
London--to smile and smile and be inwardly 
mrigerable, She must come back now, she said 
aintively, to her own people in dear old 
suffolk. 

To Hugh, this proposition was simply unen- 
durable, He shrank from Whitestrand with a 
deadly shrinking. Everything about the estate 
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he had made his own was utterly distasteful to 
him and fraught with horror. The house, the 
grounds, the garden, the river—above all, that 
tragic, accusing poplar—were so many perpetual 
reminders of his crime and his punishment. Yet 
he saw it would be useless to oppose Winifred’s 
wish in such a matter—-the whole idea was so 
simple, so natural. A Squire onght to live on his 
own land, of course: he ought to occupy the 
ancestral Hall where his predecessors have dwelt 
Lefore him for generations. Had not he himsclf 
fulminated in his time in the gorgeous periods 
of the Morning Telephone against the crying sin 
and shame of absenteeism? But if he went there, 
he could only go on three conditions. The Hall 
itself must be remodelled, redecorated, and re- 
furnished throughout, till its own inhabitants 
would hardly recognise it: the grounds must be 
replanted in accordance with his own cultivated 
and refined taste : and Jast of all—-though this he 
did not venture to mention to Winifred—by fair 
means or by foul, the Whitestrand poplar—that 
hateful tree—-must be levelled to the soil, and 
its very place must know it no longer, For the 
first two conditions he stipulated outright: the 
third he locked up for the present quietly in the 
secret recesses of his own bosom. 

Winifred, for her part, was not wholly averse, 
either, to the remodelling of Whitestrand. The 
house, she admitted, was old-fashioned and 
dowdy. Its antiquity went back only to the 
‘bad period.” After the wsthetic London draw- 
ing-rooms of the Cheyne Row set, she confessed 
to herself, grudgingly—-though not to Hngh—that 
the blue satin and whitey-gold paint of the dear 
old place seemed perhaps just a trifle dingy and 
antiquated. There were tiny cottages at Hamp- 
seal and Kensington that Whitestrand Hall 
could never reasonably expect to emulate. She 
didn't object to the alterations, she said, so long 
as the original Elizabethan front was left scrupu- 
lously intact, and no incongruous meddling was 
allowed with the oaken wainscot and carved 
ceiling of the Jacobean vestibule. But where, 
she asked, with sound Suffolk common-sense, 
was the money for all these improvements to 
come from? A season of falling rents, and 
encroaching sea, and shifting sands, and agri- 
cultural depression, with Hessian fly threaten- 
ing the crops, and obscure bacteria fighting among 
themselves for possession of the cattle, was surely 
not the best-chosen time in the world for a 
country gentleman to enlarge and complete and 
beautity his house in. 

‘Pooh !’? Hugh answered, in one of his heroi- 
cally sanguine moods, as he sat in the dining- 
room with his back to the window and the hated 
poplar, and his face to the ground-plans and 
estimates upon the table before him. ‘I mean 
to go up to town for the season always, and to 
keep up my journalistic connection in a gencral 
way ; and in time, no doubt, I shall begin to get 
work at the bar also. I shall make friends 
assiduously with what a playful phrase absurdly 
describes as “the lower branch of the profession.” 
I ehall talk my nicest to every dull solicitor I 
meet anywhere, and do my politest to the dull 
solicitor’s stupid wife and plain daughters. Ill 
fetch them ices at other people’s At Homes, and 
shower on them tickets for all the private views 
we don care about, and all the first nights at 
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uninteresting theatres. That’s the way to advance 
in the profession. Sooner or later, I'll get on at 
the bar. Meanwhile, as the estate’s fortunately 
unencumbered, and there’s none of that precious 
nonsense about entail, or remainders, or settle- 
ments, or so forth, we can raise the immediate 

cash for our present need on short mortgages.’ 

‘I hate the very name of mortgages, Winifred 
cried impatiently. ‘They suggest brokers’ men 
and bailiffs, and bankruptcy and beggary.’ 

‘And everything else that begins with a B,’ 
Hugh continued, smiling a placid smile to him- 
self, and vaguely reminiscent of Alice in HWonder- 
land. ‘Why with a B?’ Alice said musingly.— 
‘Why not?’ said the March Hare.—Alice was 
silent.—‘ Now, for my own part, I confess, on 
the contrary, Winifred, to a certain sentimental 
liking for the mortgage as such, viewed in the 
abstract. It’s a document intimately connected 
with the landed interest and the feudal classes ; 
it savours to my mind of broad estates and 
haughty aristocrats, and lordly rent-rolls and a 
baronial ancestry. i will admit that 1 shonld 
feel a peculiar pride in my connection with 
Whitestrand if I felt I had got it really with a 
mortvage on it. How proud & moment, to be 
seized of a mortgage! The poor, the abject, the 
lowly, and the landless don’t go in heavily for 
the luxury of mortgages They pawn their 
watch, or raise a precarious shilling or two ee 
the temporary security of Sunday suits, kitchen 
clocks, and second-hand flat-irons. But a mort- 
gage is an eminently gentlemanly form of im- 
pecuniosity. Like gout and the lord-licutenancy 
of your shire, it’s incidental to birth and great- 
ness.—Upon my word, I’m not really certain, 
Winnie, now I come to think upon it, that a 
gentleman’s house is ever quite complete without 
a History of England, a billiard table, and a 
mortgage. Unencumbered estates suggest Brum- 
magem:; they bespeak the vulgar atiluence of 
the nouveau riche, who keeps untold gold lying 
idle at his bankers on purpose to spite the 
political economists. But a loan of a few 
thousands, invested with all the glamour of de- 
posited title-deeds, foreclosing, engrossed parch- 
ment, and an extremely beautiful and elaborate 
specimen of that charming dialect, conveyancery’ 

nelish, carries with it an air of antique re- 
epectability and county importance that I should 
be loth to forego, even if I happened to have the 
cash in hand otherwise available, for carrying 
out the necessary improvements.’ 

* But how shall we ever pay it back ?’ Winifred 
asked, with native feminine caution. 

Hugh waved his hands expansively open. 
When he went in for the sanguine, he did it 
thoroughly. ‘One thing at a time, my child,’ he 
murmured low. ‘First borrow; then set your 
wits to work to look around for a means of repay- 
ment.—In the desk at home in London this very 
moment lies an immortal epic, worth ten thousand 
pounds if it’s worth a penny, and cheap at the 
price to a discerning purchaser. Ormuz and Ind 
are perfect East Ends to it. It teems with 
Golcondas and Big Bonanzas. In time the slow 
world must surely discover that this England of 
ours still encloses a great live poet. The blind 
and battling must open their eyes and look at 
last placidly about them. They'll then be glad 
to buy fifty editions of that divine strain, yarying 
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in character from the large paper edition de lure in 
antique vellum at ten guineas—five hundred 
numbered copies only printed, and issued to sub- 
scribers upon conditions which may be learnt on 
application at all libraries—to the school selec- 
tion at popular prices, intended to familiarise the 
ingennous youth of this nation with the choicest 
thoughts of a distinguished and high-minded 
living author.—Winnie, I’m tired to death of 
hearing people say when I’m introduced to them : 
“Qh, Mr Massinger, I’ve often wanted to ask, are 
you descended from the poet Massinger?” I mean 
the time to arrive before long when I can answer 
them plainly with a bold face: No, my dear 
sir, or madam, I am not; but I am the poet 
Massinger, if vou care to be told so."—When that 
time comes, we'll pay off the mortgages and 
build a castle—in Spain or elsewhere—with the 
balance of onr fortune. Meanwhile, we have 
always the satisfaction of knowing that nothing 
on earth could be more correct or squirearchical 
in its way than a genuine mortgage,’ 

‘1’m not so sure as I once was, Hugh, that 
you’ llever make much out of your kind of poetry.’ 

‘Of course not, my child; because now I 
happen to be only your husband. A prophet, we 
know on the best authority, is not without honour, 
et cwtera, et extera. But I mean to make my 
mark yet for all that ; ay, and to make money out 
of it, too, into the bargain.’ 

So, in the end, Winifred’s objections were over- 
ruled—since this was not a matter upon which 
that young lady felt stroncly—and the money for 
‘improving and developing the estate’ haying 
been duly raised by the aid, assistance, instru- 
mentality, or mediation of that fine specimen of 
conveyancers’ English aforesaid, to which Hugh 
had so touchingly and professionally alluded, a 
fashionable architect was invited down from town 
at once to inspect the Hall and to draw up plans 
for its renovation as a residential mansion of the 
most modern pattern. 

The fashionable architect, after his kind, per- 
formed his work well—and expensively. He 
spared himself no pains and Hugh no money on 
rendering the Hall a perfect example on a2 small 
seale of the best Khizabethan domestic architecture. 
He destroyed ruthlessly and repaired lavishly. 
He put mullions to the windows and pillars to 
the porch, and moulded ceilings to the chief 
reception-rooms, and oaken balustrades to cither 
side of the wide old rambling Tudor staircase, 
He rebuilt whatever Inigo had defaced, and pulled 
down whatever of vile and shapeless Georgian 
contractors had stolidly added. He ‘restored’ the 
building to what it had never before been : a fine 
squat old-fashioned country mansion of the low 
wind-swept East Anglian type, a House Leantiful 
everywhere, without and within, and as unlike as 

ssible to the dingy Hall that Hugh Massinger 
iad seen and mentally discountenanced on the 
occasion of his first visit to Whitestrand. ‘You 
give an architect money enough, says Colonel 
Silas Laphain in the greatest romance--bar one— 
in the English language, ‘and he’ll build you a 
fine house every time.’ Hugh Massinger gave his 
architect money cnough, or at least credit enough 
—which comes at first to the same thing—and he 
got a fine house, as far as the means at his disposal 
went, on that ugly corner of flat sandy waste at 
forsaken W hitestrand. 
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When the building was done and the papering 
finished, they set about the furnishing proper. 
Au here, Winifred’s taste began to snake with 
Hugh’s; for every woman, though she may eschew 

ound-plans, elevations, and estimates, has at 
Feast distinct ideas of her own on the important 
qtiestion of internal decoration. The new Squire 
was all for oriental hangings, Turkey carpeta, 
Indian durrees, and Persian tiling. 
Massinger would have none of these heathenish 
gewgaws, she sulemnly declared ; her tastes by no 
means took a Saracenic turn, Mr Hatherley and 
the Cheyne Row men would make fun of her, and 
eal} hier house Liberty Hall, if she furnished it 
throughout with such Mussulman absurdities. 
For her own part, she renounced Liberty and all 
his works: she eschewed everything cast of longi- 
tude thirty degrees: inlaid coffee-tablus were an 
abomination in her eyes; pierced Arabic lamps 
roused no latent enthusiasin : the only real thine in 
decoration was Morris; and ou Morris she pinned 
her faith unreservedly. She would be utterly 
utter, She had a Morris carpet and Morris 
curtains ; white ivory paint adorned her lop-sided 
overtnantels, and red De Morgan ware with opa- 
lescent hues ranged in Jong straight rows upon 
her pigeon-hole cabinets. To Hugh's poetreal mind 
this was all too plaguy modern ; out of keeping, 
he thought, with the wide onken staircase and 
the punctifious Mlizabethanism of the eminent 
architect’s fagade and eeilings. Winifred, however, 
laughed his marital remoustrances to utter seorn. 
She hated an uphulsterer’s house, she said, all fur- 
nished alike from end to end with servile adher- 
ence to historical correctness, Such puritanical 
Miisin Was muecant for slaves, Why pretend ta be 
fing in Klizabethan England or ne Quinze 
France, when we're really veyetating, as we all 
know, in the marshy wilds of nincteeuth-century 
Suffolk? Let your house reflect vour own 
ecleeticism—a very good phrase, picked up from a 
modish handbook of dumestic decoration, She 
liked a little individuality and lawlessness — of 
purpose, | Your views, you know, Hugh,’ she 
evied with the ex cathedrd conviction of a woman 
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laying down the law in her own houschold, ‘are | 


just the least little bit in the world pedantic. 
You and your architect want a stHY museum of 
Elizabethan art. It may be silly of me, but I 
prefer myself a house to live in.’ 

“The drawing-room does look so perfectly 
lovely,” you remember,’ Hugh quoted quietly 
from her own old letters. © We've done it up 
exactly as you recomumended, with the sage-yreen 
plush for the old mantel-piece, and a red Japanese 
table in the dark corner; and I really think, now 
I ace the effect, your taste ’s simply exquisite. But 
then, you know, what clse can you expect from 
a distinguished poet! You always do everything 
beautilully $% Can you recollect, Mrs Massinger, 
down the dim abyss of twelve or eighteen months, 
who wrote those touching words, and to whoni 
she addressed them ?’ 

‘Ah, that was all very fine then,’ Winifred 
answered with a pout, arranging Hugh’s Satsuma 
jars with Japanesque irregularity on the dining- 
room overmantel, ‘But you see that was before 
I'd been about much in London, and noticed how 
other people smarten up their rooms, and formed 
my own taste in the matter of decoration. I was 
then in the frankly unsophisticated state. I'd 
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studied no models. 
beautiful to judge by.’ 

‘You were then Miss Meysey,’ her husband 
answered, with a distantly cold inflection of voice, 
‘You’re now Mrs Hugh de Carteret Massinger. 
It’s that that makes all the difference, you know, 
The reason there are so many discordant mar- 
riages, says Dean Swilt, with more truth than 
politeness, is because young women are 680 much 
more occupied in weaving nets than in making 
enges.” 

‘I never wove nets for you,’ Winifred cried 
angrily. 

“Nor made cages either, it seems,’ Hugh an- 
swered with provukinzg calmness, as he sauntered 
off by himself, cigar in hand, into the new smok- 
in-room, 

Their intercourse nowadays generally ended in 
such little amenities, They were beginning to 
conjugate with alarming frequency that verb to 
nay, which often succeeds in becoming at last 
the dominant part of speech in conjugal con- 
versation, ; 

One portion of the house at least, Hugh suc- 
ceeded in remodelling entirely to his own taste, 
and that was the bedroom which had once been 
Kisie’s, Ly throwing out a large round bay- 
window, mullioned and decorated out of all recog- 
nition, and by papering, painting, and refurnish- 
iny throughout with ostentatious novelty of design 
and detail, he so completely altered the appear- 
ance of that hateful reuin that he could hardly 
know it again himself for the same original square 
chamber. Moreover, that he might never per- 
sonully have to enter it, be Curned it into the 
Married Cluest’s Bedroom. ‘Phere was the Pro- 
phet’s Chamber on the Wall for the bachelor visi- 
tors—a pretty little attic under the low caves, fur- 
nished, hke the Shunanunite’s, with ‘a bed, and 
a table, and a stool, and a candlestick ;’ and there 
Was the Maiden’s Bower on the first floor, for the 
young girls, with its dainty pale-green wardrobe 
and Morris cabinet; and there was the Blue Room 
for the prospective heir, whenever that hypothet- 
ical young gentlemnan from parts unknown = pro- 
ceeded to realise himself in actual humanity ; so 
Hugh ventured to erect the remodelled chamber 
next door to his own intoa Married Guest's Room, 
where he himself need never go to vex his soul 
with unholy reminiscences. When he could look 
up at the Hall with a bold face from the grass 
plot iu front, and see no longer that detested 
square window, with the wistaria festooning itself 
so luxuniantly round the corners, he felt he might 
really perhaps after all live at Whitestrand. For 
the wistaria, too, that grand old climber, with its 
thick stem, was ruthlessly sacrificed ; and in its 

lace on the left of the porch, Hugh planted a 
ast-growing new-fangled Ampelopsis, warranted 


I’d never seen anything 


, quickly to drape and mantle the raw stone sur- 


faces, and still further metamorphose the front 
of the Hall from what it had once been—when 
dead Elsie lived there. All was changed, without 
and within. The Hall was now fit for a gentle- 
man to dwell in. 

Only one eyesore still remained to grieve and 
annoy him. The Whitestrand poplar yet faced 
and confronted him wherever he looked. It 
turned him sick. It poisoned Suffolk for him. 
The poplar must go! He could never endure 
it. Life would indeed be a living death, in sight 
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for ever of that detested and grinning memorial. 
For it grinned at him often from the gnarled and 
hollow trunk. A human face seemed to laugh 
out upon him from its sliapeless boles—a human 
face, fiendish in its joy, with a carbuncled nose 
and grinning mouth, He hated to see it, it 
grinned so hideously. So he set his wits to work 
to devise a way for getting rid of the poplar, 
root and branch, without unnecessarily angering 
Winifred. 


SMITH-OLOGY. 


Wer have all of us, poy at one time or 
another in our lives heard some friend speak 
jocularly of the rarity of the name Smith. Most 
of us, too, have remarked, upon hearing this 
observation, that the name certainly was un- 
common, but that we had nevertheless heard 
it before. Although this would-be and time- 
honoured jest has by frequent repetition come 
to be what is usually termed ‘odious,’ but very 
little research is needed to show that, in the first 
instance at least, it had a great deal of point. So 
overwhelmingly numerous, indeed, are the mem- 
bers of the great Smith family, that they are 
well worthy of being made a special study ; and 
that this study, which may be conveniently 
termed Siniilicol a, ig one of no slight interest, 
the following remarks are intended to show, 

Who the original Mr Smith was, it is now 
impossible to say ; but it may safely be presumed 
of him that he would have been no supporter of 
the doctrines propounded by Mr Malthus had 
that gentleman lived before him. It may also be 
taken for granted that he derived his now familiar 
name, etymologically, from his occupation, As an 
old saw has it: 

From whence caine Smith, all be he knight or squire, 

But from the Sinith that forges in the fire? 


At the present day we have many smiths of 
many kinds—- goldsmiths, silversmiths, locksmiths, 
blacksmiths, &c. ; and there is no reason to duubt 
that in early tines they were proportionately just 
ag numerous; for we read (2 Raita xxiv. 16) 
that the king of Babylon took captive ‘all the 
men of might, even seven thousand, and crafts- 
men and smiths a thousand.” But however this 
may have been, there ia certainly no scarcity of 
Suiths in our days. In all English-speaking 
countries the Smiths outnumber the members 
of any other family; and they are also very 
numerous in all European countries, Thus, the 
German Schmidt is almost as familiar as our 
Smith ; while in other forcign tongues the same 
well-known name may be detected under many 
curious disguises. Its various other Enylish 
forms, as Smithe—which is very uncommon— 
Smyth, and Smythe, can hardly be spoken of as 
disguises; for although these spellings of the 
name nowadays certainly indicate a desire on the 
part of those so spelling it to show that they 
come of more ancient and aristocratic or better 
family-than the other Smiths, it is the case that 
these forms are more ancient than the ordinary 
\{a@tfodern form. In times when the spelling of 
“personal surnames was made to vary according to 
the ignorance or caprice of the writer, it was 
common to spell Smith with a double a. This 
double % was written vj, as may still be seen in 
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physicians’ ee and in the name of the - 
Bowyer-Smijths, aronets, of Hill Hall, Essex, 
now almost, if not quite, the only family so spell- 
ing the name. In the course of time this fori, 
having the dots omitted, became the y, as we now 
see it in Smyth and Smythe, 

A few statistical facts relating to Mr Smith’s 
very large family may now be found of interest, 
Turning to any Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
we find that not a single peer now bears the name 
of Smith in any of its various forms, although 
the father of the present and third Lord Carring- 
ton, now governor of New South Wales, assumed 
the name of Carington, instead of that of Smith, 
by royal license, in August 1839; and the late 
Viscount Strangford, who died in 1869, when his 
titles became extinct, bore the highly distinctive 
name of Perey Een Algernon Frederick William 
Sidney Smythe He was Viscount Strangford in 
the Irish peerage, and Baron Penshurst in the 
English, 

Among the baronets the name is not uncommon, 
as no fewer than nine bear it in its different 
forms, though only three in its ordinary, un- 
adorned, plebeian dress. These three are Sir 
William Cusick Smith, of Newtown, Ireland ; 
Sir Charles Cunliffe Smith, of Suttons, Rom- 
ford, Essex ; and Sir William Smith, late captain 
of the Worcestershire yeomanry, Three more 
baronets, however, bear the name Smith in a 
compound form, These are Sir Lionel 1. Smith- 
Gordon, of St Iorence, Pembrokeshire, who 
assumed the additional surname of Gordon by 
royal license in 1868; Sir William HL. Smith- 
Marriott, of Down Honse, Dorset, whose father, 
the fourth baronet, assumed the additional sur- 
name ; and Sir C. 1. Simith-Dodsworth, of Thorn- 
ton Watlasa, Yorkshire. The three remaining 
baronets all distinguish themselves by spelling 
their common name in different ways. They are: 
Sir J. UW. Greville Smyth, of Ashton Court, 
Somerset, who assumed the name of Smyth, 
instead of his original name of Upton, in 1852, 
he ‘being descended from the late Sir John Smyth, 
whose titles became extinct in 1849; Sir Charles 
F, Smythe, of Kshe Hall, Durham; and Sir 
William Bowyer-Smijth, already alluded to, who 
is descended from the illustrious Sir Thomas 
Smith, Secretary of State in the reigns of Edward 
Vi. and Elizabeth, ond author of Zhe Common- 
wealth of Hngland. 

Kight knights also bear the name Smith : they 
are chicfly colonial knights, and one of them 
spells it Smyth. 

Of the judges on the bench, only a single one 
is named Smith—namely, the Honourable Sir 
Archibald L. Smith, judge of the Queen's 
Bench. 

Among the six hundred and seventy members 
forming the House of Commons at the present 
time, there are only four Smiths, and one of 
these—Mr W. Bickford-Smith, the member for 
the Truro division of Cornwall—bears the name 
in a compound form. The others are of course : 
Mr Abel Smith, member for the eastern divi- 
sion of Hertfordshire; Mr Samuel Smith, member 
for Flintshire, the well-known ad oa ohilan- 
thropist; and the Right Honourable W. H. 
Smith, member for the Strand division of London, 
and First Lord of the Treasury in the present 
Government. _ 
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On the whole, it cannot be contended that 
the name of Smith is especially aristocratic, as 
it ia decidedly vucommon among the ‘ ae id ten ;’ 
whilst those who do bear the objectionable name 
exhibit, as a rule, a most marked desire to dis- 
guise it by eccentric spelling, or by using it in a 
compound form. This weakness must, however, 
be recognised as one not confined to the Smiths 
alone. 

The Medical Register for 1887 enumerates three 
handred and four dortora named Smith, nineteen 
named Smyth, and three named Smythe ; or no 
fewer than three hundred anid twenty-six Smitha 
of all kinda, being about 1:1 per cent. of all the 
doctors on the list. Some of these, for cdis- 
tinction’s sake, have had bestowed upon them 
some very high-sounding names, Thur, we meet 
with Aquila Smith, Campbell Snodgrass Smith, 
Gordon S. RV. Smith, Heckgstail Smith, Ken- 
neth Rawlings Smith, Opie Smith, Nicholas Scot- 
towed Smith, Protheroe Smith, &e. 

Turning next to the last Clergy List, we en- 
counter three hundred and one elerical Smiths, 
or about 12 per cent. of all the names—about 
twenty-five thousand-——-on the list. In proportion 
to their brethren of other names, therefore, the 
elerien| Smiths are almost exactly equal in num- 
ber to the medical Smiths, Again, too, we come 
across names evidently intended to stamp their 
bearers as something superior to the ordinary 
Smiths, such aa Boteler Chernocke Smith, 
Orlando Spencer Smith, Wely Lutchinson Smith, 
Augustus Sinith, &. 

The army does not seem to be very abundantly 
oflicered with Siniths, as only three hundred and 
twenty Smiths of all kinds appear in the Army 
List for 1887, these forming ne more than about 
OM per cent of the total number of (names 
given, including militia, yeomanry, aud Volunteer 
officers, 

In the London Directory, which contains one 
af the most extraordinary lists of names in exist- 
ence, cighteen hundred and thirty-nine Smiths 
are entunerated, twelve hundred and sixty-four 
of them being in the Commercial Directory, and 
five hundred and seventy-tive in’ the Court. 
Among them, are 3:2 per cent. of Smyths and 
Smythes, these being propertionally far more 
nimerous in the Court than in the Commercial 
Directory. In the list, one comes across some 
very curious names, perhaps the most amusing 
being that of Friend anvitlcevidends our old 
friend of that name-—who keeps the Unton 
public-house in’ a thoroughfare near Regent 
Strect. In the Court Directory there are 
merated twenty-two Afise Smiths and fifty-two 
Afrs Smiths ; while in the Commercial Directory 
we meet with Alfred Smith twenty-six times, 
Charles Smith sixty-one, Edward Smith thirty- 
eicht, Elizabeth Smith ten, 
thirty-four, George Smith eeventy-eight, Henry 
Smith eighty-one, James Smith sixty, John 
Smith ninety-three, Joseph Smith twenty-nine, 
and William Smith, one hundred and forty-cight 
times. The number of different trades, too, 
carnied on by some of these gentlemen is very 
great; thus, Mr George Smith carries on thirty- 
two; Mr Henry Smith, forty-one; Mr John 
Smith, forty-nine; and Mr William Smith, fifty- 
three. at ¥ 

In the Paris Directory, the name Smith occurs 
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nine times only. In Burke's General Armory, 
another of the most remarkable lists of English 
surnames in existence, Messrs Smith, Smyth, 
Smythe & Co., occupy about one per cent. of the 
space. The Smiths only occupy two pages out of 
five hundred and eighty-six in Haydn’s Universal 
Index of Hiography (1870) and only about the 
one-tenth part of one of the thirty-two volumes 
f Chalmers's Bioyraphical Dictionary (1816). It 
must be admitted, therefore, that, except for their 
great numerical strength, the Smiths as a whole 
lave not, so far, greatly distinguished themselves 
in the worl at large. Among the most illustrious 
members of the great Smith family named in the 
works above mentioned are the following : Adam 
Smith, political economist and author of the 
Wealth of Nations; Sydney Smith, divine, critic, 
and wit, ennon of St Paul's, and originator of 
the Hdinburgh Review ; Sir Thomas Smith, siates- 
man and scholar; and William Sinith, ‘Father of 
British ecology. It would be offensive, perhaps, to 
include with such as these Joseph Smith, founder 
of Mormonism, as very few Smiths probably 
would be found to declare that he had conferred 
any honour upon their well-known name. 

In literature alone, however, the Smiths seem 
to have been tolerably prolific. ‘The titles of their 
publications fill ten whole volumes of the stu- 
pendons catalogue of the British Museum Library, 
a catalogue which itself extends to over two thou- 
The Smith entries, indeed, are 
xo numerous that they have had to be supplied 


‘with an ‘Index to Smith, which itself fills one 
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entire volume—an index, that is, to an index! 
Neither Brown, Jones, nor Robinson is similarly 
honoured, nor do they altogether occupy above 
one half ¢0 many volumes of the catalogue as does 
Mr “aith, Among living literary Smiths, we 
have brilliant example in) Professor Goldwin 
Smith, the widely-known Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, In defunct periodical litera- 
ture may Le noted Siith’s Jouruat and Siaith’s 
Luminary, both edited by Smiths, but both, un- 
fortunately, short-lived. The Smiths of Northants 
—Wwhoever they may be—seem to have been 
specially etudied by a certain Mr F. C. Smith, 
who has published their genealogy. The fHeraldry 
of Smith has been treated at length by a Mr H.S. 
Grozebrook, while another ventleman has written 
on the Heraldry of Smith in Scotland. ‘Smith 
Colleze’ is an educational establishment situated 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, United States of 
America, Somewhere in America, too, there is a 
‘Smith Manufacturing Company.’ This Company 
is notin any way responsible, as might perhaps 
be supposed, for the present great superabundance 
of Smiths ; it is simply a Company which manu- 
factures agricultural implements, and which—as 
is common in America—takes its name from its 
originator, who in this case happened to be a 
member of that great family which has already 
originated so many other important under- 
takings. 

Mark Twain, who has evidently observed the 
great numerical strength of the Smiths, dedicates 
his Celebrated Jumping Frog, as followa: ‘To 
Jorn Samira, whom I have known in divers and 
sundry places about the world, and whose many 
and manifold virtues did always command my 
esteem, I dedicate this Book. It is said that the _ 
man to whom a volume is dedicated always buys a |. 
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copy. If this prove true in the present instance, 
a princely affluence is about to burst upon TuE 

AUTHOR.’ 

In England, probably because names of places 
had already become fixed before Mr Smith became 
so ubiquitous, he has given his name to very 
few localities, though Smithsby and one or two 
similar names appear in the National Gazetteer. In 
America, however, Mr Smith has indelibly asso- 
ciated himself with innumerable towns and 
villages. Thus, in De Colange’s Nattonal Gazetteer 
of the Untted States we find mentioned ten places 
simply named Smith, in addition to the following 
curious medley of names due to the omnipresence 
of Mr Smith: Smith and Jordan, Smithborough 
(two), Smithburgh (two), Smith Creek, Smith 
Centre, Sinithdale, Smithfield (seventeen), Smith 


Grove, Smith Lake, Smithland (five), Smith- | 
point, Smithport, Smithriver, Smithroad, Smith’s | 
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has representatives. It is on record, too, that in 
the seventeen years between and including 1838 
and 1854, 286,037 Smiths were registered as having 
been either born or married or as having died. 
Although, as every one knows, the Smiths form 
numerically the strongest tribe in England, there 
being one Smith to every seventy-three persons 
comprising the population, still the Joneses run 
them very close indeed, there being one in every 
seventy-six persons. Next in order on the list, 
according to officially compiled statistics, come 
Messrs Williams, Taylor, Davis, and Brown. Mr 
Robinson, who is commonly associated with Messrs 
Brown and Jones, stands eleventh on the list in 
respect of his relative numerical strength. 

t is in the English language alone, however, 
that the name may be said to have an undistin- 
guished look. The German Schmidt and the 
Dutch Smid are closely allied to our own form; 





(four), Smithsbasin, Smithsberough, Smithsbridge, | but in Gaelic it becomes, as all readers of the Mair 


Smithsburg (two), Smith’s Corners, Smith’s Creek 
(three), Smith’s Crossing, Smith’s Cross Road 


Maid of Perth must remember, Gow. It is in the 
French and Gipsy tongues, however, that Smith 


(three), Smith’s Ferry (four), Smith’s Flat, Smith’s | receives its most splendid transformation ; for 


Ford, Smith’s Fork, Smith’s Gap, Smith’s Grove, 
Smith’s Island (two), Smith’s Landing (three), 
Smith's Mill (two), Smith’s Mills (seven), Sinith’s 
Point, Smith’s Ranche, Smith’s Ridge, Smith’s 
River (two), Smith’s Station (three), Smith’s Turn- 
out, Smith’s Valley (two), Smithton (four), Smith- 
town (two), Smithville (twenty-one), Smithwick, 
&e Many of these names speuk very clearly the 
rudeness of the ‘Wild West,’ of the crudity of the 
lace-nomenclature employed there, and of the 

ld and enterprising manner in which the Smiths 
have ever performed the part of pioneers in the 
wilderness. Fancy-spellings of the name seem to 
find but little favour in America, as there is only 
one place spelling its name with a 4. 

Whilst upon this part of the subject, it should 
be explained that, according to the best authorities, 
Mr Smith cannot claim the honour of having 
ee his name to Smithfield, that place having 
nad its name corrupted in the course of time from 
Smooth-field, the ‘campus planus’ of more ancient 
times. 

And now, to crown all: Wow many Smiths are 
there in England? It is impossible to answer 
this question with precision ; but there are data 


from which an approximately correct idea may be | 
tepistrar-general tells us that in | 


obtained. The 
1856 it was possible to estimate, from certain 
records in his keeping, that there were then living 
in England and Wales about 253,600 Smiths, or 


one in every seventy-three persons composing the | 


entire population. Supposing that this estimate 
was correct, and that the same proportion has 
since been maintained, the statement may fairly 
be made that there are now about 355,814, or over 
one-third of a million, Smiths in England and 
Wales. It is not quite easy to realise at once 
what an enormous number of people these figures 
represent. A few simple illustrations may serve 
to make the matter clearer. For instance, there 
are more Smiths in England and Wales than there 
are people in Dublin—indeed, excluding London, 
there are only four towns in the United Kingdom 
—-namely, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Manchester—containing more people than there 
are Smiths ; while twenty-six out of the fifty-two 
counties of England and Wales, or one half, have 
fewer people than the immortal house of Smith 


in the former it becomes Lefévre, and in the latter 
Petulencro. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER III. 
Min Rossirer had been established at 44-mile 


just a year, and in some respects she was much 


such a girl as when she rode up to Macpherson’s 
office in search of the doctor. She was still a 
thorough girl—a Western girl, full of health and 
spirits: she still did many things which would 
hardly have been considered ‘correct’ by women 
of the world, even so far west as Chicayo: she 
still indulged in many a scamper over the plains 
ou the bare back of pe tough little pony, quite 
innocent of such superfluities as lat and gloves. 
Yes, she was still Min. 

And yet, on the other hand, she had vastly 
improved in many ways. Such articles of dress 
as her wardrobe contained were old and worn, 
it is true, but they were always scrupulously 
neat and clean. Jie sure there were no arti- 
ficial aids to graceful dress in Min’s meagre 
outfit; there were many things besides gloves 


to which the girls lithe figure and perfectly 
formed limbs were utterly strange. Restraint 


of any kind would have been an abhorrence 
to Min. Yet, as she came more and more 
under Macpherson’s influence, she knew by 
feminine intuition—though he spoke never a 
word about such matters--that he was better 
pleased when she wore shoes and _ stockings. 
And then, though she certainly might have 
been ‘plucked’ at a Vassar or Girton examina- 
tion in almost any branch of study, Min was, 
thanks to Arthur, well informed upon many sub- 
jects, and in the science of telegraphy she was 
really becoming an oe uate _ Besides, although 
retaining the old animal spirits and keen cnjoy- 
ment of outdoor life, in many respects she had 
stepped over the dividing line between girlhood 
pad womanhood. Slowly, but surely, the truth 
began to dawn upon Arthur that Min was 
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povins info a woman—a good woman, too, whom 
e was in danger of placing in an utterly false 
sition. 

And Arthur?) Well, he was much the same 
Arthur who alighted from the cars to relieve 
Ratty Sykes—at least he seemed so. Whether he 
still cherished a fatherly regard for Min, remains 
to be seen; indeed, it is doubtful whether he 
ever stopped to honestly analyse the exact rela- 
tion in which he stood, morally, socially, and 

sychologically toward his one friend. Perhaps 
he did not care to think about it until it should 
become absolutely necessary, 

Have you ever handled a slender piece of 
cord through which--unknown to you at first 
—ran a strand of fine wire? Have you ever 
tried to snap such a piece of cord? If you 
have, some such remark may have escaped you 
as, ‘1 never dreamed of so much strength in a 
wisp of twine!’ Well, it was much the same 
with Arthur Macpherson and Min: they were 
druwn tovether by cords which must be well 
strained before their strength could be thoroughly 
proven. 

That autumm there was serious trouble on the 
great Chicnyo, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Rail- 
road, ‘There was a strike of locomotive engineers 
and their firemen. Of course that meant enforced 
idleness fur the vast majoritv of the other cm- 
ployees; while of thase who were retained at 
their regular duties, there were many who, openly 
or secretly, evinced sympathy for the strikera. 
The strikers were at Jeast honest in that they 
had the courage to back their convictions by 
their actions: those who openly sympathised with 
them were also honest to themselves and to the 
Company, There were others who continued tu 
accept the wages of their oe ane bet who were 
secretly aiding the discontented men, and among 
these traitors were several telegraph operators, 
It is not) necessary here to discuss the merits 
or demerits of this or any strike; it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this story to know that the 
abrike existed. 

Railrowl ongineers are perhaps the finest class 
of skilled labourers anywhere to be found, as the 
nature and uel Gelso aes of their duties require 
a high order of intelligence: they are generally 
level-headed men; and the striking engineers on 
the CLR. Mo &. P. decided to carry their point, if 
possible, by moral suasion, without recourse to 
Violence or any kind of law-breaking. Most of 
them respected this resolve of their leaders ; but, 
as there are black-sheep to be found in almost 
every flock, there were some wild spirits among 
the engineers who cherished vindictive feelings 
towards the railroad management, and who chafed 
under the restraint laid upon them by the law- 
abiding majority. Macpherson, having no cause 
for playing false to his trust, remained faith- 
fully at his post, resolved, so long as he filled 
the agency at 44-mile, to act in the best inte- 
reata of his employers. No freight-trains were 
running, though the passenger trains made their 
usnal journeys, as the U. S. government insisted 
upon the mail contract being carried out. So tele- 
graph operators had very little to do, especially 
at such unimportant points as 44-mile. But 
Arthur became aware that a great many cipher 
messages were being sent over the wire, chiefly 
from a station west to New Constantinople on 
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the east. He noticed, too, that these were in- 
variably sent late in the evening, when he was 
supposed to be ‘off duty. This rather aroused 
his suspicions, and Mac decided to take off all 
these cipher messages as they passed over the 
wire a try to read them. He of course pos- 
sesscd no key to the cipher; but by dint of 
close attention and a little study, he discovered 
the secret, and so was cnabled to read all the 
contraband messaces, 

It was about cleven o’cluck on a dark October 
night when Mac, who was reading, heard his 
instrument begin to click as a cipher message 
pee over the wire for New Constantinople. 
Instantly, Arthur was all attention, and care- 
fully jotted down on paper the apparently sense- 
less medley of lettera and figures which followed 
cach other in rapid succession. When it was 
finished and acknowledged at Constantinople by 
the sign O. K. (correct), he took from his pocket 
the key which he had compiled, and deciphered 
the following: ‘Special on the way west from 
Omaha with officials. They will be at Constanti- 
nople about one A.M, and will require a fresh 
engine. Have Sam Ripley take the run, if pos- 
sible, He will know aiiat to do 

Upon reading this very unotlicial message, Mac- 
pherson knew full well that mischief was in 
the wind. At first the thought struck him that 
he might telegraph cast and put the occupants 
of the special train on their guard; but when 
he recollected that the telegraph circuit which 
included 44-mile only extended to Constantinople, 
where all messages were repeated, he knew the 
attempt would be useless, Constantinople was 
well ean to be a veritable hotbed of the 
very worst clement of the strikers. Only two 
extra engines were kept at Constantinople, and 
Sam Ripley was one of the engineers. He was 
a clever mechanic and a= shrewd, wide-awake 
engineer ; but he was perhaps the most unprinci- 
ena man in the service. The very fact that 
i¢ had not ‘gone out’ with the rest of the 
engineers, although he was known to be gene- 
rally dissatisfied, was in itself cause for sus- 
picion. 

In a moment Arthur tried to review the whole 

situation, He knew that the mischief might all 
take place before the special could reach 44-mile, 
which was more than an hour’s run from Con- 
stantivople. Yet, somehow, he thought Ripley 
would get the train clear of 44-mile—where he 
knew Arthur remained loyal—before attempting 
lany foul-plas. So he resolved to let the train 
;come on, and then signal it to stop—or at lcast 
i slow up at +4-mile. 
Macpherson made his calculations, and figured 
!that the special would be along in about three 
; hours One hour later he received a message 
ifrom the Division Train Despatcher to keep 
ithe track clear for a special going West. At 
(1.15 he was notified that the special had left 
i Constantinople. Then he ran over to Min’s little 
lvottage and rapped on the door. ‘Min, get up 
| quickly and come over to the office }’ 

Three minutes later the girl stood beside him 
in the ten-feet square telegraph office, an inquir- 
ing look upon her wide-awake face. 

‘Min, said Arthur, ‘there is some queer busi- 
[ness going on. I cannot tell you what it is 
| because I don’t know myself. A West-bound 
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special* will be here in a little while, and the 
engineer is Ripley, of whom you have heard me 
speak. Well, I have no orders for the special; 
but I am going to stop her on my own re- 
sponsibility, and I am going to quietly board 
the train. You can attend to the station while 
I am gone, can’t you?’ 

‘Well, I should say so!’ answered the girl 
gaily, elated with the idea of being left in charge 
of what was to her the most important place on 
earth. But as a second thought flashed through 
her brain, her face clouded and she asked: ‘ Will 
it be safe for you, Arthur?’ 

*O yes,’ he replied cheerily. ‘I shall be back 
in a few hours probably, or, at latest, on the 
Atlantic Express in about twenty-four hours.— 
You just attend to the telegraph, Min. Nobody 
will interfere with you. If any of the train- 
men come through and ask questions, you just 
tell them to mind their own business.’ 

Arthur all this time had never thought of - 
possible danger to himself, and if he had, he> 
would never have hinted as much to Min. This 
was the first time those two had parted, even_ 
for a few hours, and both felt the occasion 
keenly ; Arthur more than the girl ; for, as they 
sat in the solemn stillness of the dark night | 
awaiting the train, ke knew that he might never 
return to 44-mile alive; while she had accepted 
his assurance that it was only for a short time 
he would be absent. Min was comparatively 
content. Macpherson was feeling for the first 
time the strenyth of the slender cord which bound 
him to his young companion. 

A slight but ever increasing creaking of the 
rails told them that the special, though still 
far distant, was approaching. Arthur put on 
his hat, buttoned up his coat, took a red lniilen 
in his hand, and prepared to step outside the 
building. 

Good-bye, Min, he said, grasping her han 
in his. ‘Keep a good heart, and don’t make any 
mistakes,’ 

‘Good-bye, Arthur, was the simple rejoinder 
—but, as Macpherson took a backward step, the 
girl, without affectation, put one of her plump 


arms around his neck and drew his face down ' 
It was the first 
and afterwards he: 


while she kissed him on the lips. 
time she had kissed him, 
thought a good deal about that kiss, 

As Arthur stepped out on to the track, he could 
see the huge lacing headlight of the locomo- 
tive as it thundered along towards him like 
some demon monster. On it came with terrific 
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standing, lantern in hand, outside the dimly 
lit office. ‘TI got orders at ’Stan’ople to run to 
Prairie City.’ 

‘Something wrong, I guess,’ said Arthur loudly, 
so as to be heard above the noise of escaping 
steam.—‘ But go ahead, Sam ; it’s all clear now.’ — 

Ripley drew back and closed the windows 
of the engine-cab after him; while Arthur, setting 
his red lantern on the ground, swung himself 
on to the rear platform of the second car, which 
was the car occupied by the sleeping officials, 
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In a late discussion in the House of Commons, 
blue-books were declared to be both voluminous 
and unreadable—that is to say, not generally 
interesting. To the bulk of ordinary readers, 
that is quite an accurate description of these 
publications. They cannot compete, certuinly, 
in point of popularity with the usual branches of 
literature, such as fiction, biography, travels, and 
the like. Still, they have considerable interest 


, of their own kind in various ways; and the par- 


ticular volume with which it is proposed here to 
deal contains a good deal of readable and attrac- 
tive matter. It is the forty-cighth Report of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, lately 
issued, presenting the usual statement of the 
year’s work. The Appendix, which extends to a 
formidable length, includes several Calendars or 
lists of state papers ; and it is from one of these, 
a Calendar of Privy Seals, royal proclamations, 
&c, during four years of the reign of Charles I. 
(1632-35), that we propose to make some selec- 
tions. 

The most generally interesting of the notices, 
which are of an infinitely varied description— 
mechanical, historical, commercial, and social-—are 
those, perhaps, relating to the granting of privi- 
leges and patents for new mechanical processes, 
some of these being curious foreshadowings of 
modern inventions, Here, on the first page 
(5th April 1632), is a grant to John Saunders, 
‘ Nathaniel Waterhouse, and John Ayrs: ‘ Patent 
| of privilege for their invention of an engine for 
forcing ships, hoys, &c. against wind and tide.’ 
'Tt would be interesting to know what was the 
i principle of the moving. power here. Not steam, 
it is to be supposed, but rather some sort of 


noise and speed, causing the track to throb mechanical contrivance for moving paddle- wheels, 
and rattle with the giant vibrations. Up went Another privilege, somewhat analogous, 18 con- 
Arthur’s red light, and in a moment a hoarse ceded to Richard Norwood in similar terms: 
shriek from the steam-whistle assured him that! ‘Patent of privilege for his invention for diving 
his signal had been perceived. As the special | into the sea, or other deep watera, and for raising 
came up to him at a slow rate of speed, Mac- lost goods,’ &c. There is an interesting entry of 
pherson noticed that it consisted only of a bag- an agricultural kind which may also be quoted : 
gage car and the President’s car, drawn by an ‘Patent (to William Parham and three others) for 
enormous locomotive known as ‘No. 404.’ Chiefly, | the engine invented by them for ploughing land 
however, he noticed the handsome, even when without horses,’ Two hundred and fifty years 
dirty, face of the traitorous Sam Ripley. As have elapsed since this attempt at lnproving 
the engineer peered from his perch in the furnace- agricultural operations ; but it is only within the 
illumined cab out into the dark night, he would last thirty or forty years that the idea of plough- 
have made a splendid subject for some such ing without horses or cattle has been realised, 
master of weird pictures as Gustave Doré. Nor is ‘high-farming’ quite so modern os is 

‘What funny business is this, Mac?’ shouted generally supposed, as we find noticed in this list 
Ripley as he slowly passed Arthur, who was|of patents ‘an invention for fertilising arable 
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land.’ <A variety of other echemecs of the same 
nature may be enumerated in a suminary way. 
There are several for draining mines of water, 
a plan for raising submerged ships, one or two 
patents for making salt, others for saving fucl, 
which last read like the advertisements of a newly 
invented stove. The following has a quaint 
flavour: ‘Patent and privilege (to two French- 
men) for fourteen years to use a secret for making 
water-mills upon standing waters, provided it be 
not inconvenient to the commonwealth, and they 
keep an English apprentice’ A William Barton 
has aluo a privilege for fourteen years for his 
invention of ‘an engine for continuous motion,’ 
a dream of paradoxical physicists in all ages ! 
An invention for making charcoal, or ‘charking- 
coal’ as it is termed, also pets a patent; and in 
another departinent, a process for making woollen 
cloth waterprouf is mentioned, The dispensation, 
in the involved style of the period, runs thus: 
‘Privilege to three persons for fourteen years to 
put in practice, in England and Ireland, ways by 
them newly invented for making woollen cloth 
impenetrable of wet, and serviccable for coaches 
ail wacons! Some sort of glazing or japanning, 
probably, such as there still is in the manufacture 
of wagon-covers, 

Monopolies of various kinds are granted in 
connection with literature, printing, &e. A state- 
favour of this deseription is conceded in 163-4 to 
George Latham aad two others ‘for the sole 
printing and sale of all set songs, sonnets, &c., 
to continne twenty-one years.’ AJ preacher and 
schoolmaster, by name William Drathwaite, gets 
the vole right to publish music-books, George 
Sandys, son of an Archbishop of York, and whose 
naine we find among lhymu-writers, has granted 
him a monopoly---copyright, in fact-—of the publi- 
cation and sale of his translation of the Psalter, 
which is not likely to have proved of great pecu- 
niary benefit. A license to Matthew Cox, for four- 
tev years, for the sole making of waters, would 
be more profitable, A cognate entry appears in 
favour of ‘Ndinund Woder, gent. apparently a 
teacher of writing: ‘Privileze for fourteen years 
for the sole practice of his new way of teaching to 
write, dust below is a proclamation for settling 
the Letter Oilice, the designation then of the Post- 
ollice, 

From a presentation to Stephen Smith we notice 
the comparative wnimportanee of the port of 
Liverni in 1634. The office to which he was 
promoted was the Collectorship of Customs at 
Chester, Beaumaris, and Liverpool! The popula- 
tion of Liverpool was then and for many years 
afterwards under five thousand! The = grand- 
motherly legislation of theae times is amply illus- 
trated by the minute regulations regarding com- 
merce, manufactures, social life, and so on. There 
are numerous decisions of the Privy Council about 
the making of girdles, the prices at which butter, 
cheeae, candles, and other commodities were to 
be sold, what sort of coal was to be used or 
not used, brewing, and other lofty examples of 
saa fiche legislation. 

everal prominent names, some of historical 
and political interest, occur in these old records. 
There is a presentation to Christopher Wren, 
father of the great architect, of the Deanery of 
‘Windsor. Inigo Jones, for services to art, is 
exempted from all taxes and tithes, from serving 
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on juries, and has also a pardon for refusin 
the honour of knighthood which had been offered 
him. <A pension of two hundred pounds a year 
is also granted to Sir Anthony Vandyke. Sir H. 
Vane, father and son, ficure here as recipients of 
the royal bounty, although eclipsed in this respect 
by William Murray, son of the minister of Dysart, 
and a youthful companion of King Charles He 
is made a Groom of the Bedchamber, gets a 
pension of five hundred pounds a year, and 
numerous gifts in the shape of rents of crown 
lands, produce of taxes, prizes taken in war, 
and other things. Eventually, he was raised to 
the peerage by the title of the Earl of Dysart, 
a dignity etill existing, The Dowagcr-Duchess 
of Richmond was also specially favoured. She 
lias an annuity of one thousand pounds for 
ten and a half years, a commutation of ber inte- 
rest in the making and venting (sic) of farthing 
tokens; and in 1635, she and the Duke, her 
nephew, receive ‘a license for twenty-one years 
tu transport woollen cloth undressed.’ The two 
most important names, however, in those notices 
are those of Laud and Strafford, the two ruling 
spirits of the day, equally absolute in their 
political views, and in the end equally unfortu- 
nate. Of the Archlishop there is frequent men- 
tion. He is promoted to London, thence to 
Canterbury, and he is the most important member 
of numerous Commissions both for secular and 
ecclesiastical purposes. Strafford appears as Vis- 
count Wentworth, Lord Deputy of Ireland, as 
the title then was. 

Qn the other side of the political stage there 
are two entries, in February 1633-34, regarding 
Pryune, the unfortunate author of the Histrio- 
Mastic, a few days after the barbarous punish- 
ment inflicted on him by the Star Chamber. In 
1632, Lord Baltimore has an important grant of 
American territory, now forming the State of 
Maryland ; hence the name of the commercial 
capital, Baltimore ; while the province itself owed 
its name to Queen Henrietta Maria. Another 
raluable concession, also connected with America, 
was the mouopoly granted to Sir W. Alexander, 
poet and statesman (afterwards Earl of Stirling), 
and seven others: ‘Demise for thirty-one years 
of the sole trade into and from the gulf and 
river of Canada [the St Lawrence now} for beaver- 
skins, beaver-wools, furs, and skins of wild beasts.’ 
This may be regarded as the precursor of the 
Hludson’s Bay Company, established thirty-seven 
years afterwards. A very roving commission is 
also granted to Thomas Young, ‘empowering him 
to explore the undiscovered parts of America.’ 
A singular entry regarding an ancestor of Lord 
Reay is as follows: ‘Revocation of the Com- 
mission to Lords Lindsey and Arundel to see the 
accusation of Donald Mackeay, Lord Reay, against 
David Ramsey, tried by wager of battle.’ This 
event never took place ; both Ramsey and Lord 
Reay were sent to the Tower. 

The successors of George Heriot as the king’s 
jeweller are noticed in these pages. George died 
in 1624, and was succeeded by his brother James, 
of whose death there is mention in 1634; and 
in February 1635, a successor, Jaques Duart, is 
appointed, In March of the same year, Alexander 


eriot is appointed jeweller in ordinary. Pur- |] 


suing the matter further, there is a record in | 
the firat London Directory, dated 1677, of James 
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Heriot, a descendant, in the list of ‘goldsmiths 
who kcep running cashes ;’ that is, bankers. 
Among the miscellaneous notices, those relating 
to eating flesh on fast days are amusing. Sir 
Henry Clerke has ‘a license to eat flesh on fast 
days, to extend to his wife, their children, and 
two or three friends at his table, provided he 
ay thirteen shillings and fourpence yearly at 
ichaelmas.’ Many proclamations occur regard- 
ing the time for coming to court to be touched 
for king’s evil. The service of ‘the Healing’ 
is to be found in some editions of the Prayer 
Book about 1710. The form of ‘denisation,’ 
or naturalisation, frequently appears. In general, 
the names are those of forcignera; but Scots- 
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tion. Within, all round me was the monotonous 
murmur of countless mosquitoes, From their ven- 
omous sting I was protected by the gauze-net 
which hung round my bed ; but their fait drone 
dwelt with unwonted persistency upon my over- 
strung nerves, and effectually dispelled all hope 
of slumber. Now and again—a hideous relief 
to the hateful singsong of the mosquitoes— 
howled a chorus of jackals, now near, now far, 
but always jarring upon my nerves with a shock 
of surprise. 

I lighted my lamp and tried to read; but my 
eyes were dazed with the shadeless glare of the 
day, and my head felt hot and feverish. The 
words chased each other across the pages, or 


men were also subject to the same disability, {mixed themselves incoherently with my own 


as we find here and there Galloway, Douglas, | wandering thoughts, 
j one of my servants ; but the effort of rising was 


Kennedy, and other northern names, Licenses 
to the Kast India Company to export gold coin 


I felt inclined to wake 


more than I cared to undertake. It seemed easier 


are also mentioned, a species of the precious metals } to lie and watch the storm gathering, to see the 


not now in circulation in India. 
of ‘broken men? were still giving trouble on the 
Border, and have a paragraph to themselves, An 
influential Commission is appointed in 1635 ‘to 
arrest and try such persons’ The suppression 
of profane swearing and cursing is the subject 
of one or two proclamations, and a Robert Lesley 
is granted the oflice of receiver of all forfeitures 
thus incurred in England and Wales for a period 
of seven years. Most of these oflices, it may 
be remarked, were granted for ‘a consideration,’ 
which in some cases is directly mentioned. That 
money was frequently scarce in high places there 
is abundant evidence, and it is likely that most 
of these privileges would be paid for. llere, in 
conclusion, is an entry showing that royalty had 
sometimes to condescend to pawning: ‘Commis- 
sion to Sir W. Boswell, the king’s avent at the 
Hague, and Nathaniel Gerrard, jeweller, to sell 
certitin jewels for twenty-six thousand pounds, 
and redeem certain others pawned to Francis 
Vanhoven of Amsterdam.’ 

Many other interesting items might be quoted ; 
but there is cnough, probably, to justify the 
assertion that blue-books are not always such dry 
reading as people suppose. The namics in thie 
three Calendiss included in the volume, dated 
respectively 1279, 1422-70, 1632-35, numbering 
several thousands, would themselves forin an inte- 
resting chapter on IEnglish nomenclature ; but the 
subject is too large to be touched on here. 
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AN INDIAN GHOST. 


I was very weary, after a long day’s work in the 
scorching, blinding sun among the tea-bushes, and 
my limbs ached with that dull pain which is the 
common precursor of malarious fever. I would 
gladly have slept; but the wind, which had 
sprung up at sunset, had grown fainter and more 
faint, and now the air was still and heavy with 
the damp oppressive heat which foretells a storm. 
Great banks of black cloud slowly piled them- 
selves in the western sky and blotted out the 
light of the stars. As I lay before the open door 
which led into the wide veranda in front of the 
bungalow, I watched the threatening masses grow- 
ing igher and higher over the dark belt of forest 
which formed the boundary of my tea-garden. 
Outside, I could see blesga swarms of fireflies 
lighting up the tea-bushes with fantastic illumina- 


Predatory bands | distant hills and the brown frothing current of 


the stream in which the long black masses of the 
tea-bouts were moored, lighted up by lurid flashes 
of lightning. Save myself, there was not a single 
soul in the bungalow. It is usual in Indian 
households for one or two of the servants to lay 
their simple bedding in one of the doorways or 
verandas, and there enjoy the sleep which comes 
so readily to the average oriental by night or day. 
But my bungalow had the reputation, among the 
servants and the coolies in the lines, of Caine 
haunted. 1 had not troubled myself to discover 
the details and the origin of the story. It is 
enough for an innocent screech-owl to establish 
herself among the convenient rafters of an Indian 
roof, to confer a superstitious horror upon the 
house ; and I had not only repressed any faint 
curiosity I might lave felt as to the particular 
demon or ghost which frightened my servants, 
but had indulved their wish to keep out of its 
way. That night, however, my nerves were 
unstrung; and in spite of repeated cfforts to 
recall my mind to a more rational mood, 1 felt a 
sense of solitude and discomfort which hardly 
amounted to positive terror, Lut still weighed 
heavily upon my spirits. I felt vaguely that this 
unwonted depression of nervous energy, and the 
dull physical aching which accompanied it, were 
due to an incipient attack of fever; and, half 
unconsciously, 1 got up and helped myself to a 
dose of quinine from my incdicine chest. As I 
walked across the room I Jooked automatically 
in the corner where my spaniel Ponto habitually 
lay. -He was not there ; and it was a moment or 
two before my confused brain remembered that 
he had been sent away to the native doctor's hut 
lin the lines to be treated for cancer in the ear, a 
pest to which dogs of his kind are much subject 
in India. His absence presscd. strangely upou my 
already disordered nerves, and I {felt more than 
ever desirous of some kind of human society. 
Meanwhile, the slowly gathering storm seemed 
to have gathered its strength for the final onset. 
Far away in the distant woods I heard the sound 
of rain and wind, growing louder and nearer, 
and vivid flashes of lightning were followed by 
deafening rolle of thunder. A cooler air poured 
through the open door and caused my lamp to 
flicker and waver. Suddenly the rain and the 
wind burst upon the bungalow; great drops 
pattered on the thatched roof, and there was a 
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sound of rushing sluicing water round the caves. 
The open doors began to bang and beat to and 
fro, and the lamp went out, Outside and inside 
the bungalow was pitchy darkness, momentarily 
rent asunder by the piercing whiteness of the 
flashes of lightning ; and in the sudden glare the 
drops falling from the thatch seemed to stand 
stilt I felt that I onght to get up and close the 
doors; but in spite of the comparative coolness 
of the air, which brought with it a revivifying 
odour of moist earth, I felt loth to stir, and 
I drew a light quilt over me and languidly 
watched the lightning. The storm gradually 
passed its height, and the rushing wind gave 
place to a steady and strennous sound of pouring 
rain, [ cursed the foolish fear which prevented 
mny servants from coming to close the jalousies, and 
listened, in spite of myself, to ascertain if any of 
them should pluck up courage to come to my aid 
with a lantern. At last I heard the sound of feet 
in the veranda at the back and heard the boards 
creak, I called out, but received no reply. The 
steps approached my room, and with them, strange 
tosny, I heard the faint clank of a chain. Again 1 
called aloud and again pot no reply. The steps 
caine nearer, nearer, and suddenly 1 felt a heavy 
weight on my chest, a hot breathing in my face, 
and the glare of two green eyes close to mine ; 
and then I fainted. 

When ] came to myself, the lamp was lighted, 
and my bearer was treading cautiously about the 
room. Poor Punto, he said, had been frightened 
by the storm and had broken loose from his 
confinement in the doctor's quarters, And then 
I noticed that Ponto was under my bed, licking 
my hand as it Jay over the edge. 

As some excuse for the scare | experienced, 
T must explain that it was followed by a very 
severe attack of jungle fever, which compelled 
me and Ponto to take a change of air and scene. 
As for my bearer, he believes more firmly than 
ever that the bungalow is haunted, and has 
invented a theory that had not Ponto, warned 
by an instinct keener than human wisdom, come 
to my aid, his master would have been slain out- 
right by a gigantic and ghastly bhut, 


THE TELAUTOGRAPH, 


America, the land of startling inventions, has 
just added another to the long list of surprises 
with which it has favoured the world of science. 
Professor Elisha Gray, of Highland Purk, near 
Chicago, is reported to have perfected an inven- 
tion which is destined to displace the telephone 
for many purposes, The new instrument is called 
the Telantograph, and by its use a man of busi- 
ness will be enabled to sit down in his office, take 
up a pencil or pen, write a message, and as his 

neil moves, so will a pencil move simultaneously 
in the office of his correspondent, reproducing 
in fac-aimile the same letters and words. The 
mode of using the telautograph ia as follows : 
The person wishing to communicate with another 
pushes a button, which rings an annunciator in 
the office of the person with whom he desires 
to hold written communication. Then the first 

rty takes his writing pen or pencil from its 
{| holder and writes his message on a roll of paper. 
| As he writes, so writes the pen at the other 
{j end of the wire. In writing, the pen or pencil is 
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attached to two small wires, and these wires regu- 
late the currents which control the pencil at the 
other end. But these wires give no trouble, 
and the message may be written just as easily as 
if they were absent. The writer may use any 
language; he may write in shorthand, or use a 
code or cipher; no matter, a fac-simile is repro- 
duced. More than that, if a picture is to be 
sent by the telautograph, it may be faithfully 
reproduced. The artist of an illustrated paper 
may thus transmit a sketch of a railway accident, 
or any other event, with just as much facility as a 
reporter telegraphs his description in words. The 
two pencils move synchronously, and there is no 
reason why a circuit of five hundred miles cannot 
be worked as easily as one of ten miles. As 
observed above, the telautograph will supplant 
the telephone in many ways, for it will have 
marked advantages over the latter. It will be 
noiseless and less affected by induction, and no 
misunderstanding can arise in its use. 
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A SUNG IN JUNE. 


Cats in his chamber the dead man lay, 
Shrouded and hid from the face of day. 


All fair things in the world outside 
Smiled in their fulness of summer pride, 


Trees he hud loved in his broad demesne, 
Stood in their mantle of summer green, 


Flowers he had tended, lived and grew, 
Welcomed the sunlight and drank the dew, 


Children --his own-~with prattle and play 
Filled the long hours of the sweet June day, 


Children too young to grieve or weep, 
Knew not the depth of his long quiet sleep, 


Day wore on, and the clear cool nizht 
Fell like a veil, with lessening light. 


Night passed by, and the pale dawn broke, 
Sleeping Earth from her slumber woke. 


Through the death-chamber, by sound unstirred, 
Trembled the song of a woodland bird— 


Song as delightsome, and glad, and free, 
As a ransomed soul's in heaven might be. 


And the mourner.—the wife who had lost and loved, 
Felt half the weight of her woe removed. 


For she said: ‘’Tis an angel sent to tell 
That with my Belovéd all is well.’ 


After the night of weeping, she slept. 
God save all who such tears have wept ! 


God send His angel blest to tell 
That with their dear ones all ia well ! 
J. C. Hownzn. 
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THE FLUSH OF SUMMER. 

Last evening the nightingales were in full song 
for the first time this season-—a soft misty evening, 
with sweet flower-odours floating in the balmy 
twilight, and loading the atmosphere with per- 
fume, until it suffused human sensation with 
dreamy delight in the still warm June gloaming. 
‘The late sweet air’ had been full of the pure 
liquid song of England’s sweetest warbler, and 
during the short serene night, the sustained length 
of rapturous melody and clear flexibility of voice, 
the depth and richness of its flute-like notes, 
has been heard with little intermission, holding 
the ear entranced in almost breathless listening, 
as little by little the shy brown birds have 
answered each other from the young fir planta- 
tions in the coppices, to those hidden in the 
garden shrubveries. The linked sweetness of 
plaintive harmony is full of love and joyance aos 
one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, or tender 
and changeful as a Beethoven sympliony. 

All the short June night I have heard at inter- 
vals these full-throated songsters, as also in the 
earliest dawning, when the stars begin to fade 
in the purple vault of heaven, which grows paler 
every minute, and 

The Morn, 


Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of Light. 


My blood is on fire with the glory and beauty of 
the morning, when the flush of summer gladness 
is over all the earth. I cannot rest in my room; 
a wild longing comes over me to steal away from 
the house in the ambient dawning and float down 
the river—that I can see shimmering not far off — 
in the swiftly coming light. 

For the first time in my life I am staying with 
a friend in an old country -house, situated on 
the banka of the Avon, and surely Will Shake- 
speare never saw a quainter, fairer dwelling-house 
or a more glorious morning to inspire his genius, 
The household keeps late hours both night and 
morning, though buried in the heart of the Mid- 
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lands ; so, scribbling a note to leave on the hall- 
table, and having carte blanche to amuse myself 
as I please for the few days of my holiday from 
the rush and tear of town-life, I slip down-stairs. 
in the semi-darkness of the closed house, unbar 
the door, and am standing on the threshold out- 
side. My eyes are dazzled by the sudden flood of 
sunshine pouring over the dewy garden, that with 
its first warm rays brings out all the luscious 
perfume of the wealth of roses, pinks, and faint 
sweet-scented white hawthorn, As T stand yvazing 
in silent admiration at the fair scene before me, 
the clock in the hall strikes four. The rays of 
the sun gleam through the fresh green leafage of 
the young lindens and kiss them into fluttering 
gold, and turn the meadow-grass into a sea of 
waving blossoms. T cross the closely clipped 
lawn and go down the winding path, through the 
shrubbery, under huge trees of drooping labur- 
num and snowy guelder-rosca, the pale-green 
blossoms of the glossy leaved daplhnes adding to 
the wealth of subtle scents that the fresh morning 
breeze renders so intoxicating. Through a lane 
with swect-brier hedves for fifty yards or so, and 
before me flows the river, on which float a small 
boat and a couple of canoes in the little sandy 
pebbly cove, where the bright rippling wavelets 
lap in soft tidal splashes up to the grassy edge of 
the lane, Unfastening one of the canoes, I get 
in-and paddle slowly up stream. The birds are 
revelling in the sunshine, and make a perfect 
chorus of swect sounds; numberless larks rise 
high in the clear blue ether, and sing with wild 
delirious joy a flood of exhilarating music. 

A light breeze springs up, rippling the surface of 
the green limpid river, and waving the reeds and 
sedges along the banks, between whose stems trail 
the myosotis, gazing with forget-me-not eyes up 
to the bluer sky, that seems “clearer and bluer 
than later in the day. Now I glide along under 
the ancient pollard willows, with their rough 
hollow trunks and drooping rain of leaves; among 
the gnarled and twisted roota the aleck brown 
water-rats slink suspiciously, or splash into the 
deep mud-holes. Sometimes I pause beneath the 
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sweeping boughs of a giant chestnut, still crowned 
with cones of waxy Llooms, or stop to inhale 
the heavy penetrating scent of the limes, in 
whose honcy-laden fluwers hang thousands of 
honey-laden bees, whose humming makes ‘a 
slumbrous sound that brings the feelings of a 
dream.’ 

It ig a new and delightful sensation to me 
to be on the river so carly in the day, when 
the flush and glow and sparkle of the carly 
morning are in their prime, and full of a wealth 
of hitherto unknown beauties. 1 can do little 
but gaze and wonder and enjoy. Surely it was 
on etch a morn that Adam and Eve had 
the first glimpse of their earthly paradise, and 
wandercd in childlike innocence and faith through 
the freshly budded woods and flowery hedgerows, 


Where the green grew golden above, 
And the flaz-floowers lighted with laughter, 
And the meadow-sweet shook with love. 


1 hardly realised how long I had been padd- 
ling siswly mid-strenm, or pausing to take in 
‘A the sweet hoiunely sights and sounds of the 
country, that for the Jast hour or so had come, 
mellowed by distance, to my awakened cars: the 
whistle of the labourer; the sharp bark of a 
dog and stamping of horses, with the clink of 
pail or whetting of seythes ; the far-off clap of 
a swing-pate backwards and forwards, Slowly 
and noiselessly a barge glided past me; a rough- 
looking man bade me a surly ‘Lookout, maister !’ 
as the cord trailed over the eanoe and barely 
escaped capsizing my frail bark. Sitting on the 
barge was ao pypay-faced, black-eyed woman, 
with a raged hat tilted over her eyes; by her 
side stood a chattering, laughing, blue-eyed child, 
aver whose Jint-white Jocks four summers had 
barely passed, She was feeding with ravenous 
appetite on bits of bread and bacon, cnt from a 
big hunch in the woman’s hand, the imperious 
baby voice calling impatiently for ‘More, more !’ 
after every mouthful, Ao shock-headed boy of 
ten or twelve Tay extended half over the barge, 
beating the water with a stick, 

Whether it wae the sight of the little one’s 
keen enjoyment of the homely fare, T know not, 
but suddenly I beeame conscious I had been 
fasting some houra in the morning air, and 
wondered if I could obtain food anywhere. A 
few yards farther, turning a bend of the river 
under a huge chuster of elder bushes, I saw on 
the bank a dozen or two of cottages, an old 
church on the hill, and within twenty yards of 
the bank, a rambling whitewashed inn, called 
the Three Pigeons, It misht quite as correctly 
have been called the Hundred Lisson from the 
great number of those birds that were perched 
upon the quaint, red-tiled, gable-ended roof, and 
nestling upon every coign of vantage under the 
broad eaves, sunning their glossy purple Audi ptees 
plumage; the pure white fantails and strutting 
pouters congregating round the stone trough of 
the ivy-covered pump, in the sunny strip of 
courtyard. Here I had a big meal of homely 
country dainties—ham and Geel egcs, sweet 
home-niade bread and butter, and best of all, 
& jug of warm new milk. 1 was very glad of 
aome food, for I had been fasting fourteen hours, 


Hecmen nme 
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and the fresh breeze on the river for five hours 
had given me a tremendous appetite. 

Aiterwards, I sauntered through the hamlet to 
the queer little one-sided stone church. The 
door was locked; but I looked in through the 
narrow grate] windows of muddy-green glass. 
It ecemed a bare barn of a place, with high 
narrow pews and dark and gloomy interior, 

robably from the sharp contrast outside of the 
(rilliant midsummer sunshine pouring down so 
joyously upon the moss-grown headstones and 
grassy mounds of the primitive ‘God’s-acre,’ where 
a few sheep were contentedly nibbling the short 
thymy herbage. All round could be seen a fair 
sweep of green undulating slopes and meadows 
and leafy woods, the gleaming river winding in 
and out till it became a tiny silver streak, lost 
in the misty blue distance. 

Down below was the village, a veritable ‘Sleepy 
Hollow,’ for any sign of life to be heard or scen. 
Only behind one cottage a stout red-faced woman 
was hanging clothes, on lines stretched between 
rows of beehives; and inside another was heard 
the drowsy hum of young voices counting to some 
rhyme, mingled with the jingle of bobbins on 
the lace pillow. In the distance sounded the 
dreamy monotonous cry of the cuckoo; from the 
woods and hills echoed the soft ‘wandering voice,’ 
till the wooing summer breeze seemed full of 
the murmurings. 

Gaining the river once more, I paddled 
slowly along, idly watching the darting swifts 
and skimming swallows, and drinking in the 
balmy air, now full of the scent of new-mown 
hay. About half a mile from the village, a 
slip of a girl, with a faded blue frock and bright 
pink sun-bonnet, sat upon the bank amongst the 
reeds. Her lap was fall of cuckoo-flowers, her 
brown hands as well, the bare brown feet dipping 
into the water. She might have sat for Mrs 
Browning’s ‘Little Ellie,” with her wide blue- 
eyed amiling face gazing wonderingly at the 
paddle flashing in the water, and wishing for 
‘her lover on a red-roan steed.” But no such 
thoucht had yet come to the open childish 
face ; the sweet shrill veice was singing ‘ Shall 
we gather at the river, when a woman suddenly 
ealled loudly from the next field: ‘Sally, Sally, 
come here!’ The singing stopped abruptly; and 
with a sly grin at me, ‘Sally’ slipped her- 
self down among the reeds and rushes till she 
was hidden from view, and with the cuckoo- 
flowers gathered up in her Ulue frock, crept along 
the shelving bank till she was behind a clump 
of osiers. 

On and on in the still hot sunshine of mid- 
summer. <A soft misty haze suffuses the far-reach- 
ing hills of which I catch glimpses in the bends of 
the river, now one side, now the other. Every- 
where is the scent of hawthorn and freshly cut 
grass ; past waving fields of young grain, luscious 
patches of beans in full blossom, glorions sweeps 
of red clover, coppices of hazel and birch; an 
old, pleasant-looking farmhouse, nestled under 


half-a-dozen magnificent beech-trees, on one 
bank; three or four low croucliing thatched 


cottages on the other; and from up a narrow 
back-water, come the sound of a rushing mill- 
wheel and splash of water over the sluice. Some- 
where over the fields I can see the brown epire 


of another church ; here a sheltered nook, where 
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the blue kingfisher yet lingers; there, a shallow, 
where cows stand knee-deep in water. .Then a 
dense wood comes in sight; a little nearer, and I 
find a small stream under the thick tangle of 
unlergrowth, where I can run the canoe, that 
rustles the broad leaves of the hartstongue ferns, 
growing in rich luxuriance, amongst the decp soft 
moss and water-weeds. 

After the clear brilliant sunshine on the river, 
under these trees it looks pleasantly cool and 
dim. The grass is soft and green. I fetch my 
rug from the canoe, spread it at the foot of a 
giant beech, a monarch of the woods, and stretch 
mvself, with a delicious sense of rest and euse. 
Overhead, the young leaves are whispering songs 
of blue skies and golden weather ; the coo of the 
stockdoves and caw of rooks sound far above 
me. I close my eyes and dream. Barely sixty 
hours ago J was in the midst of the tide and 
rush of business life in London, with the unceas- 
ing roar of city tratlic in my ears. Now L am 
out of reach of all aounds save those of Natnre 
—the soft slumberous rustle of 


Leaves around, a little stirred, 
A. sense of music which was rather felt than heard. 


With this mingled the flow of water, or the 
Thilous noise of the vellow willow-wren, that 
Aunts the tops of the beech, singing its queer 
grsshopper note. Full twenty years have passed 
Sin 2 I, a boy of fifteen, last heard that note ; but 
the rapid association of ideas bridges over time 
quickly asa flash of electricity from London to 
Paris and recalls incidents in those lonz-forvotten 
Years, with all the clinging memories of youth, 
when our future life seemed one long vista of 
fulfilled successes. Ah! how refreshing is this 
dreamy rest of mind and body, this ‘silence and 
stillness, the sweetest of human joys’ under the 
cool dim shadowy trees. Like as of old to our 
forefathers was ‘the shalow of a great rock in a 
weary land, so are the ‘¢reen pastures and still 
waters’ to those amonest us that are compelled to 
bear the burden and heat of the day in the close 
warehouses and oftices of the city. 

Lulled by the cooing doves and tired with the 
long hours in the open air, I must have insen- 
sibly passed from waking dreams to those of sleep. 
I woke, rested and refreshed, to find it was nearly 
six o'clock, Ina few minutes Iwas again in the 
eanoe and paddling back at a rapid pace towards 
Longmead ; but I had come much farther than 
I imavined ; and it was past eight before I reached 
the sandy cove whence I started in the dewy 
morning sunshine, The sweet-brier hedve exhaled 
its ravishing perfume as I lingered with loitering 
steps towards the shrubbery path, loth to break 
the spell of the long peaceful midsuinmer day. 
As 1 stood under the laburnums watching the 
golden splendour of the setting sun over the 
distant hills, a liquid note or two greeted my 
ears, a pause, a roulade of joyous music followed ; 
then the lone-sustained, mellow, tender, half- 
melancholy, flute-like song breaks forth; clear, 
keen, and high it mounts like the note of a violin 
in a master’s hand, as full of bewildering beauty as 
on the previous night. As one after another of the 
shy brown warblers takes up the rich cadences, I 
listen with rapt eara, unconscious of the footsteps 
approaching, till John Fane lays his hand on ov 
shoulders and says quietly: ‘I began to thin 
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some in now, You 
na laugh 1 turned and 
lie and listen to the 
plu py auunusy aur ten 


you were lost or drowned. 
must be famishing” With 
followed him. I did not 
tips eraagesice Conk. suey 3 fe 


hours without waking, 
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CHAPTER XNVITIL---REHEARSAT. 





MEANWHILE, When the house was all finished and 
decorated throughout, Hugh turned his thoughts 
ence more, on fame intent, to his creat forth- 
coming volume of verses. Since he married 
Winitred, he had published little, eschewing jour- 
nialism and such small tasks as unworthy the 
dignity of accomplished squiredom ; but he had 
been working hard from time to time at polishing 
and repolishing his meagnune. opus, A Life's Philo- 
sophia lengthy poem in a metre of his own, 
more or less novel, and embodying a number 
wf moral reflections, mere or Jess trite, on the 
youth, adoleseence, maturity, aud decrepitude of 
the human subject. It exactly suited Mr Matthew’ 
Arnold’s well-known definition, being, in fact, an 
exhaustive criticism of life, as Wnugh Massinger 
himself had found it. Le meant to print it in 
time for the autumn. book-season. It was the 
great stake of his life, and he was confident of 
suceessx, He had worked it up with ceascless toil 
to whit seemed to himself the highest possible 
piteh of artistic handieraft ; and he rolled his own 
sonorous rhymes over and over again with infinite 
satisfaction upon his literary palate, pronouncing 
them all, on impartial survey, of inmost excellent 
flavour. Nothing tao hfe, indeed, can be more 
deceptive than the poctaster’s confidence in his 
own productions, He mistakes familiarity for 
smootliness of ring, and a practised land for 
genius and originality, It is his fate always to 
find his own lines absolutely perfeet; im which 
cheerful personal creed the rest of the world 
mostly fails altogether to agree with him. 

In such a self-congratulatery and hopeful mood, 
Hugh sat one morning in the new drawing-room, 
holding a quire of closely written sermon-paper 
stitched together in hia hand, and gazing affection- 
ately with parental pride at his last-born stanzas. 
Winifred bad only returned yesterday from a 
shopping expedition up to town, and was idling 
away a day in rest and repair after her unwonted 
exertion among the crowded bazaars of the modern 
Bazdad. So Hugh leaned back in his chair at his 
ease, and, seized with the sudden thirst for an 
andience, began to pour forth in her ear in his 
rotund manner the final finished introductory pre- 
lude to his Lif’és Philosophy. His wife, propped 
up on the pillows of the sofa and lolling carelessly, 
listened and smiled as he read and read, with 
somewhat sceptical though polite indifference. 

‘Let me sce, where had | got tot’ Hugh went 
on once, after one of ber frequent and trying 
critical interruptions. ‘You pub me out se, 
Winnie, with your constant fault-finding ! I can’t. 
recollect how fur 1’d read to you,’ | 
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‘¢ Begotten unawares :” now go ahead,’ Wini- 
fred answered careless! y—as carclenaly as though 
it was some other fellows poems he had been 
pouring forth to her, 

‘Or bastard offspring of unconscious nature, 
Begotten unawares,”’ Huzh repeated pemneuly, 
looking back with a loving eye at his muc 
admired manuscript. ‘Now listen to the next 
good bit, Winifred ; it’s really impressive.— 


When chaos lowly set to cun or planet, 
And molten masses hardened into earth; 

Whon primal foree wrought out on sea and granite 
The wondrous miracle of living birth; 

Did mightier Mind, in clonds of glory hidden, 
Breathe power throngh its liinbs to feel and know, 

Or sentionee spring, Kpontancous and unbidden, 
With feeble steps and slow ? 


Are senso and thought but parasites of being ? 
Vid Nature mould our limbs to act and move, 
But some atrange chance endow our cyes with xecing, 
Our nerves with feeling, and our hearts with lave 7 
Since all alone we atand, alone discerning 
Sorrow from joy, self from the things without; 
While blind fate tramples on the spirtt’s yearning, 
And fluods our souls with doubt, 
XNNIV. 
This very tree, whove life is our life’s sister, 
We know not if the ichor in her veins 
Thrill with ficree Joy when April dews have kissed her, 
Or shrink in anguish from October rains : 
Wo search the mighty world above and under, 
Yet nowhere find the soul we fain would find ; 


Speech in the hollow rumbling of the thunder, 
Words in the whixpering wind, 
XXXY, 
We yearn for brotherhood with lake and mountain, 
Our conscious soul weeks Conscious sympathy 5 
Nymphs in the coppies, Naiads in the fountain, 
Gods on the craggy height or raaring sea, 
We find but soulless sequences of matter ; 
Fact huoked to fact in adamantine rods ; 
Eternal bounds of former sense and latter ; 
Dead laws for living gods. 


‘There, Winifred, what ao yon say to that 
now? lan’t that calculated to take the wind out 
of some of these pretentious fellows’ sails?) What 
do you think of it?’ 

“Think 7? Winifred answered, pursing up her 
lips into an expression of the utmost professional 
econnoisseurabip. "Io think “granite” doesn't 
rhyme in the English language with “ planet ;” 
and I consider “sentience” is a horribly prosaic 
word of its sort to introduce into serious poetry. 
—What's that stuff about liquor too? “ We 
know not if the liquor in her something.” I 
don’t like “liquor.” It’s not geod: bar-room 
English, only fit for a public-house produc- 
tion.’ 

‘T didn’t say “liquor,”’ Hugh cried indignantly. 
*I said “ichor,” which of course ia a verv different 
“We know not if the ichur in her veing” 
Ichor's the blood of the gods in Homer. That’s 
the worst of reading these things to women: 
clagsical allusion’s an utter blank to them.—If 
hie ’ve got nothing better than that to object, 
have the kindness, please, not to interrupt 
ne, “Ss 
Winifred closed her lips with a sharp snap; 
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while Hugh went on, nothing abashed, with the 
same sonorous metre-marked mouthing : 


XXXVI. 


‘They care not any whit for pain or pleasure 
That seem to men the sum and end of all. 
Dumb force and barren number are their measure : 
What can be, shall be, though the great world fall, 
They take no heed of man, or man’s deserving, 
Reck not what happy lives they make, or mar, 
Work out their fatal will, unswerved, unswerving, 
And know not that they are. 


‘Now, What do you say to that, Winifred? 
Ten’t it just hunky ?? 

‘J don’t like interrupting,’ Winifred snapped 
out savagely. ‘You told me not to interrupt, 
except for a good and suflicient reason.’ 

‘Well, don’t be nasty, Hugh put in, half 
smiling. ‘This is business, you know—a matter 
of public appreciation—-and I want your criti- 
cism: it all means money. Criticism from any- 
body, no matter whom, is always worth at leust 
something.’ 

‘Oh, thank yon, so much. That is polite of 
you. Then if you want criticism, no matter from 
whom, I should say I fail to perceive, myself, the 
precise difference you mean to sugyest between 
the two adjectives “unswerved ” and “ unswerv- 
ing.” To the untutored intelligence of a mer: 
woman, to whom classical allusion’s an utter 
blank, they seem to say exactly the same thity 
twice over,’ ma 

‘Ne, ne Hush answered, getting warn tn“ 
self-defence, 6 Unswerved” is passive; “un- 
swerving” is active, or at least middle: the one 
means that they swerve themselves; the other, 
that somebody or something else swerves them. 

‘You do violence to the genius of the English 
language,’ Winifred remarked curtly. 41 may 
not be acquainted with Latin and Greek, but I 
talk at least my mother-tonyne, Are you going 
to priut nothing but this great, lonz, dreary 
incomprehensible Lifes Philosophy in your new 
volume ?? 

‘Po shall moke it up mainly with that,” Hugh 
answered, crest-fallen, at so obvious a failure 
favourably to impress the domestic critic. * But 
1 shall also eke out the title-piece with a lot 
of stray oceasional verses—the Paneral Ode for 
Gambettt, for example, and plenty of others that 
I haven't read you. Some of them seem to me 
tolerably suecessful” Tle was growing modest 
before the face of her unflinching criticism. 

‘Read me Gambetta, Winifred said with quiet 
imperiousness. ‘1 ‘ll see if I like that any better 
than all this foolish maundering Philosophy.’ 

IIlugh turned over his papers for the piece ‘by 
request,’ and after some searching among quires 
and sheeta, came at last upon a clean-written copy 
of his immortal threnody. He began reading out 
the Jucubrious lines in a sufficiently grandiose and 
sepulchral voice. Winifred listened with careless 
attention, as to a matter little worthy her sublime 
consideration. Hugh cleared his throat and rang 
out magniloquently : 

‘She sits once more upon her ancient throne, 
The fair Republic of our steadfast vows: 
A Phrygian bonnet binds her queenly brows ; 
Athwart her neck her knotted hair is Llown. 
A hundred cities nestle in her lap, . 
Girt round their stately locks with mural « 
The folds of her imperial robe enwrap 
A thousand lesser towns.’ 


Chambers'’s Journal, 
June 32, 1888, } 
‘* Mural crowns” is good,’ Winifred murmured 

satirically : ‘it reminds one so vividly of the stone 

statues in the Place de la Concorde.’ 

Hugh took no notice of her intercalary criti- 
cism. He went on with ten or twelve stanzas 
more of the same bombastic, would-be sublime 
character, and wound up at last in thunderous 
tones with a prophetic outburst ag to the imagined 
carcer of some future Gambetta—himself possibly : 


* Fle still shall guide us toward the distant goal ; 
Calm with unerring tact our weak alarms ; 
Train all our youth in skill of manly arms, 

And knit our sires in unity of soul: 

Till agin, Sree bars and gates of brass 
Our own Republic stretch her arm again 

To raise the weeping daughters of Alsace, 
And lead thee home, Lorraine, 


‘Well, what do you think of that, Winnie?’ 
he asked at last triumphantly, with the air of a 
man who has trotted out his best war-horse for 
public inspection and has no fear of the etfect he 
18 producing. 

‘Think 7?’ Winifred answered. ‘Why, I think, 
Hugh, that if Swinburne had never written his 
Ode to Victor Hugo, you would never have written 
that Funeral March for your precious Gambetta.’ 

Hugh bit his lip in bitter silence. The criti- 
cist Was many times worse than harsh: it was 
true; and he knew it. But a truthful critic is 
the most galling of all things. 

‘Well, surely, Winifred, he cricd at last, after 
a long pause, ‘you think those other lines good, 
don’t you ?-—- 


And when like some fierce whirlwind through the 


L 
The wrathful Teuton swept, he only dared 
To hope and act when every heart aud hand, 
But his alone, despaired.’ 


‘My dear Hugh, Winifred answered candidly, 
‘don’t you see in your own heart that all this 
sort of thing may be very well in its own way, 
but it isn’t original—it isn’t inspiration ; it isn't 
the true sacred fire: it’s only an echo. Echoes do 
admirably for the youny bezinner; but in a man 
of your age—for you’re getting on now—we ex- 
vxcct something native and idiosyncratic.— I think 
{r Hatherley called it idiosyncratic.—You know 
Mr Hatherley said to me once you would never 
be a poet. You have too good a memory. 
“Whenever Massinger sits down at his desk to 
write about anything,” he said in his quiet way, 
“he remembers such a perfect flood of excellent 
things other people have written about the same 
subject, that he’s absolutely incapable of origin- 
ality.” And the more I see of your poetry, dear, 
the more do I see that Mr Hatherley was right— 
right beyond question. You’re clever enough, 
but you know you’re not original.’ 

Hugh answered her never a single word. To 
such a knock-down blow as that, any answer at 
all is clearly impossible. Ile only muttered some- 
thing very low to himself about casting one’s 
pearls before some creature inaudible. 

Presently, Winifred spoke again. ‘Let’s go 
out,’ she said, rising from the sofa, ‘and sit by 
the sea on the roots of the poplar.’ 

At the word, Hugh flung down the manuscript 
in a heap on the ground with a stronger expression 
_than Winifred had ever before heard fall from 
‘his lips. ‘I hate the poplar!’ he said angrily ; 
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‘I detest the poplar! I won't have the poplar! 
Nothing on earth will induce me to sit by the 
poplar! 

How cross you are!’ Winifred cried with a 
frown. ‘You Jump at me as if you'd enap my 
head off! And all just because I didn’t like 
your verses—Very well then; I'll go and sit 
there alone.—I can amuse myself, fortunately, 
without your help. I’ve got Mr Hatherley’s 
clever article in this month’s Contemporary.’ 

That evening, as they sat together silently in 
the drawing-room, Winifred engaged in the femi- 
nine amusement of casting admiring glances at 
her own walls, and Hugh poring deep over a 
serious-looking book, Winifred glanced over at 
him suddenly with a sigh, and) murmured half 
aloud: ‘After all, really J don’t think much of 
it.’ 

‘Much of what?’ Hugh asked, still bending 
over the book he was anxiously consulting, 

‘Why, of that gourd I brought home from town 
yesterday, You know Mrs Walpole’s got a gourd 
in her drawing-room ; and every time | went into 
the vicarage I said to myself: “Oh, how lovely it 
is! How exquisite! Mow foreign-looking! If 
only [ had a gourd like that, now, [ think life 
would be really endurable. It gives the last 
touch of art to the picture. Our new drawing- 
room would Jook just perfection with such a 
gourd as hers to finish the wall with.” Well, I 
saw the exact counterpart of that very gourd the 
day before yesterday at a shop in Bond Street. 
I bought it, and brought it home with exceeding 
great joy. I thought I should then be quite 


happy. 1 hung it up on the wall to try, this 
morning. And sitting here all evening, looking 


at it with my bead first on one side aud then on 
the other, L’ve said to myself a thousand times 
over: “It dvesn’t look one bit like Mrs Walpole’s. 
After all, T don’t know that [’m so much happier, 
now I’ve got it, than I was before I had a gourd 
of my own at all to look at.”? 

Hugh groaned. The unconscions allegory was 
far too obvious in its application net to sink into 
the very depths of his soul. He turned back to 
his Beak, and sighcd inwardly to think for what 
a feeble, unsatisfactory shadow of a gourd he had 
sacrificed his own life—not to speak of Winifred’s 
and Llsie’s. 

By-and-by Winifred rose and crossed the room, 
‘What’s that you’re studying so intently?’ she 
asked, with a suspicious glance at the book in his 
finvers, 

Hugh hesitated, and seemed half inclined for 
a moment to shut the book with a bang and hide 
it away from her, Then he made up his mind 
with a fresh resolve to brazen it out. ‘Gordon's 
Electricity and Magnetism, he answered quictly, 
as unabashed as possible, holding the volume 
half-closed with his forefinyer at the page he had 
just hunted up. ‘I’m—I’m interested at present 
to some extent in the subject of electricity. I’m 
thinking of getting it up a little.’ 

Winifred took the book from his hand, wonder- 
ing, with a masterful air of perfect authority. 
He yielded like a lamb. On immaterial questions 
it was his policy not to resist her. She turned to 
the page where his finger had rested and ran it 
down lightly with her quick eye. The key-words 
showed in some degree at what it was driving: 
‘Franklin’s Experiment’—‘Means of Collection’ 
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—‘ Theory of Lightning Rods’ —‘ Ruhmkorff's 
Coils’—' Drawing down Electric Discharges from 
the Clouds’ Why, what was all this? She 
turned round to hiin inquiringly. Hugh shuffled 
in an uneasy way in his chair. The husband who 
shuffles betrays his cause. ‘We must put up 
conductors, Winnie,’ he said hesitatingly, with a 
hot face, ‘to protect those new gables at the east 
wing.—It’s dangerous to leave the house so 
exposed, I'll order them down irom London 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Conductors! Fiddlesticks ? Winifred answered 
in a breath, with wifely promptitude. ‘ Light- 
ning never hurt the house yet, and it’s wet 
going to hevin hurting it now, just because an 
Iinmortal Poot with a fad for electricity has 


come to live and compose af Whitestrand. If 
anything, it ought te go the other way. Bards, 
you know, are exempt from thunderbolts.  Didu't 


you read me the lines yourself, “God’s lightuings 
apared, they taid, Alone the holier head, Whose 
laurels sereened it,” or something to that effect 4 
You're all right, you see, Pocts cuun uever get 
struck, J faney.’ 

‘But “Mr Hatherley said to me once you would 
never be a poet,’? Huch repeated with a smile, 
exaelly aoimicking Winifred’s querulons little 
veice and inanner CAs my own wife dacsi’t 
consider ne oa port, Winifred, To shall venture 
to doo ong To like anyself wbont my private 
property.’ 

WV inifred took up a ledroom candle and lighted 
if quictly without a word. Then she went up te 
tinse in her own bedroom over her new yourd 
ant other disillusiontments, 

As svon as she was pene, Hugh rese from his 
chair and walked slowly into his own study. 
Cordon’s Klectricity was still in his land, and his 
finger pointed to that incriminating passage, Te 
gub down at the sloping desk and wrote a short 
note toa well-known firm of scientific instrument 
makers whose address he had copied a week before 
from the advertisement sheet of Nudure 


Wiaiurestraxp UaALt, ALMUNDIAM, SUPFOLK 
TENTLEMEN-~ lease forward me to the above 
aildress, at your enrlest convenience, your most 
powerful form of Ruhnukerff Induction Coil, with 
secondary Wires attached, for which cheque will 
be sent in full on reecipt of invoice or retail price- 

list.—Faithfully yours, HoucH MassInger. 


As he rose from the desk, he glanced half invol- 
untarily out of the study window. It pointed 
south, The moon was shining full on the water. 
That hateful poplar stared him straight in’ the 
face, va tall and gaunt and immovable as ever. 
On its roots, a Woman ina white dress was atand- 
ing, looking out over the angry sea, as Elsie had 
stood, for the twinkling of an eye, on that terrible 
evening when he lost her for ever. Que second, 
the sight sent a shiver through his frame, then he 
laughed to himself, the neat, for his yroundless 
terror, How childish! How infantile! It was 
the gardener’s wife, in her light print frock, 
looking out to sea for her boy's smack, overdue, 
no doubt-—for Charlie was a fisherman.—Dut it 
was intolerable that he, the Squire of White- 
atrand, should be subjected to euch horrible turns 
as these,—He shook his fist angrily at the offend- 
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ing tree. ‘You shall pay for it, my friend,’ he 
muttered low Lut hoarse between his clenched: 
tecth. ‘You shan’t have many more chances of 
frightening me !’ 








A VISIT TO ‘LA CONCIERGERIE, STATE 
PRISON OF PARIS. 


In the early part of June last year, a friend and 
myself wandering in that portion of old Paris 
farnous for its historical associations, stayed our 
ateps before the gilded portals of the newly re- 
stored Palais de Justice, one of the most imposing 
monuments in that fairest of cities It is super- 


i 


Nluons to attempt to narrate all the purposes to 


Which that building has becen put since the period 
of its occupation by the kings of France up to the 
Bee time, The portion which more particu- 
arly demands our attention for the present is the- 
‘Conciergeriec, the gloomy old Paris prison, and 
one of the most famous in the annals of France. 
The ancien’ prison of the royal palace, its name: 
ig derived from the concierge (keeper), Occupying 
the Jeft wing of the Palais de Justice, running 
parallel with the Svine, it is one of the principal 
existing monuments of the Great Revolution. A 
permit bearing the signature of the prefect of 
police being necessary before admittance could be 
yuined, our first eare was to call at the Prefecture,, 
where on presentation of our cards the required 
authorisation bearing our names was accorded us, 
Crossing the Droad open courtyard of the police 
barracks, we eee our steps to the Quai de 
PHorloze, which runs parallel to the river Seine. 
On the north-east corner of the Tour de TP Horloge,. 
near the Pont au Change, is tixed the oldest public 
clock in France, having been constructed in 1370 
by enry de Vie, a German clockmaker, and 
restored Im 1852, It is flanked by two figures 
representing Justice and Piety. 

A short walk along the bank of the river 
brought us toa sentry of the Garde Republicaine 
on duty before a heavily barred gate. The bell 
Was rung ; and presenting our authority to a gate- 
keeper, we were duly adinitted within the pre- 
cinets. We traversed a rectangular courtyard, and 
on turning to the right, noticed a pointed doorway 
secured by a heavily barred door, on the top of 
which, in stone letters, was the word ‘Con- 


ciergerie’ We then handed our permit to a 
warder, and were admitted into the ancient 


guardroom of St Louis, still used as such by the 
ow on duty. Alter serutinising our ticket, 
1¢@ opened another barred gate ; and descending 
same steps, we found ourselves in the famous 
state prison where the principal scenes of the 
revolutionary drama of 1789 to 1795 were enacted. 
In a large and lofty hall with Gothic pillars and 
groined ceiling, we awaited the official conductor: 
who was to show us round, 

On the right of the entrance two staircases. 
lead to the Council Chamber on the one side, 
and to the director's apartments on the other. 
These two rooms facing the quay are respectively 
situated in two pointed turrets, called Tour de 
Castille and Tour de César. The rooms in the 
Tour de César were used as a prison for Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte in 1870, and in January 1883 for 
Prince Jerome Napoleon. The third turret is 
known as Tour d'Argent, formerly used as the 
king's treasury, and originally the apartments of _ 
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Queen Blanche, the mother of St Louis, The 
fourth, at the extreme end of the building, in 
olden days used as a torture chamber, is derisively 
called La Tour de Bonbec, because the prisoners’ 
cries were often heard piercing the thick walls 
with agonising shrieks. Listeners used to ex- 
claim, ‘Il a bon bec ;’ alluding to the crics of the 

hapless and suffering victims. 

Quitting the entrance hall, a second broad hall 
dimly lighted, separated by a grille from the first, 
is entered. 

It bears the historic name of the Rue de Paris, 
because during the Reign of Terror two hundred 
and fifty prisoners were huddled together in this 
passage. We were informed by the warder whe 
showed us through—a man upwards of seventy 
years of age, and who has held nearly fifty years 
the post of keeper at the Conciergerie—that the 
late Emperor, when Prince Napoleon, after his 
unlucky manifesto, used here to take his daily 
exercise, no doubt pondering on the vicissitudes of 
his eventful life. To the left, the visitor looks 
down into the Salle St Louis, a large Gothic crypt, 
with gruined ceiling, and supported upon stone 
pillars in the same style of architecture. At each 
anvle of the hall are four immense open fireplaces, 
and a staircase, which formerly led to the Seine. 
This hall was formerly used as a refectory for the 
servants and others of the king’s household. It 
was recently proposed to have cells placed in this 
hall; but as it was originally ten feet lower than 
the level of the quay, it was judged unsatisfactory 
from a sanitary point of view, and was aban- 
doned. 

After viewing this ancient hall, we passed into 
a small corridor, the walls being whitewashed and 
kept very clean. It is here that the prisoners’ 
bread is stored. The officials say with a charm- 
ingly self-satisfied air: ‘Here is made the best 
prison-bread in the world.’ According to their 
opinion, ‘Messieurs les prisonniers’ are not badly 
treated in the Conciergerie. At the end of this 
corridor in which the bread is kept, an old iron 
gateway, now blocked up, is seen. This, we 
were told, was the old Conciergerie entrance. 
Through here, Marie-Antoinctte went to the 
scaffold on the 16th of October 1793, in the 
dreaded tombercau vehicle, which called there 
daily for its human freight to feed the hungry 
guillotine. 

To the right of this corridor is a small square 
room, the furniture composed of a rusty stove 
and some camp bedsteads. In this dark room was 
imprisoned the celebrated Marquis de Lavalette, 
condemned to death for joining the Emperor 
Napoleon on his return from Elba in 1815, but 
who, on the day before that fixed for his execution, 
in December of that year, escaped in his wife's 
clothes, leaving her hidden in his prison bed. 
Three Englishmen who aided him in his escape 
were subsequently sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. Lavalette returned to Paris in 
1820, and died in retirement ten years later. In 
an adjoining room, now used as a kitchen for one 
of the officers of the prison, Marshal Ney was 
confined, when he used to disturb the Marquis de 
Lavalette by playing the fiute. On the 7th of 
December 1815, the gallant marshal was shot in 


the garden of the Luxembourg for joining the. 


er dee When an attempt was made to blind- 
fold him, he tore away the bandage and 
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indignantly exclaimed : ‘Have you forgotten that 
for twenty-six years I have lived among bullets?’ 
and laying his hand upon his heart, called out 
with a steady voice: ‘Aim true. France for 
ever! Fire!’ In this cell was also detained the 
famous poet, André Chénier, 

Outside is a large square courtyard, in the 
middle of which stands a circular stone: this is 
the last vestige of the Montgomery Tower—finally 
demolished in 1789-—where the unfortunate Count 
Montgomery, who accidentally, but mortally 
wounded Henry II. of France, was imprisoned 
after the fatal tournament. 

In one corner of this courtyard stands a heavy 
stone trough, pompously called a fountain. In 
this basin, during the Revolution, the court ladies 
and aristocratic beauties were in the habit of 
washing their linen en famille. The courtyard 
at that time was nicknamed by the Republicans 
the Boulevard de Gand, an ironical alusion to 
the then fashionable promenade, 

Many notable persons left the Conciergerie 
during that sanguinary period, among whom were 
the Duc d Orleans, Madame Du Barry, Madame 
Roland, Danton, and others, without mentioning 
Robespierre, Custine, St Just, and others of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, Opposite André Ché- 
nier’s window, as they still call it at the prison, 
are the grated bars behind which Louis Napo- 
Jeon, and his faithful friends, Morny and Connean, 
were put under lock and key. This courtyard 
is deeply interesting when we hear the illustrious 
names of those who have paced its stone flags 
unwillingly, and fain would we linger a little 
longer here ; but the most interesting portion of 
the prison, Marie-Antoinette’s cell, remains to be 
visited. Proceeding along another dimly-lighted 
passage, at the end of which is a large square 
opening and a dead wall, stand, on the left, 
two dirty yellow doors, One is condemned ; 
the second closes with a ponderous lock, From 
his girdle our guide takes the self-same key as 
that used at the time of the imprisonment of 
Maric-Antoinette, and we are ushered into the 
last earthly dwelling-place of that unfortunate 
queen, The doorway is very Jow, and we are 
obliged to stoop in passing through. This was so 
arranged—we were told—in order to force the 
proud and royal head to bend before her perse- 
cutors. Tradition states that as the queen left 
her cell on her way to the scaffold in her ghee ae 
robes, she failed to stoop low enough, and so 
struck her forehead against the top of the door- 
way as she passed out, De it true or not, it is 
certainly accepted by the Austrian royal family ; 
for at the time of Princess Christine’s passage 
through Paris on her way to San Sebastian to. 
meet her royal fiancé, the young Princess and 
her mother the Archduchess of Austria went 
to the cell of their illustrious ancestress and 
knelt before the marble monument ereeted by 
Louis XVIII. to the royal lady’s memory ; and 
the young Princess, ere quitting the cell, stooped 
and reverently kissed the spot where a few of 
Marie-Antoinette’s gray hairs are said to have 
been found sticking on the blood-stain left by 
the blow. The cell, after the Restoration in 1816, 
was transformed into a small chapel. It is paved 
with dark-red bricks of a corrugated pattern, the 
same as existed in 1793 The white marble 
monument before mentioned, on the left of 
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the entrance, is surmounted by an urn with a 
Latin inscription, stating that in this cell Marie- 
Antoinette-Josiphe-Jeanne d’Autriche, wife of 
Louis XVI, was confined for epee eas days 
before her execution, On an altar stand a crucifix 
and two candlesticks. The crucifix still eee as 
the position it did in the hapless queen’s day, 
and no doubt many a time was fervently em- 
braced by her in her hour of fearful triaLh A 
lamp is also suspended from the ceiling. 

There are in this cell two paintings, one by 
Drolling, representing the queen partaking her 
last sacrament; the other representing her re- 
moval from the Temple to the Conciergerie, The 
queen’s furniture at that epoch consisted of a 
wooden table, a straw-chair, and a truckle bed- 
stead placed against one of the walls. The last- 
named has since been removed. 

A second cell, supposed to have been Marie- 
Antoinctte’s oratory, contains a portrait of the 
unfortunate queen. In the recess of the window 
in this cell, out of reach of the vandals, is an old- 
fashioned armchair, the favourite seat of the 
queen at the Tuileries, It was sent to the prison 
by Louis XVIII, to be kept there as a relic. 
It is in the Louis XVI. style, covered with 
silk, but so fuded as to be almost colourless. 
From this cell we enter the chapel, furnished 
with rows of wouden pews, and a marble altar 
like a sarcophagus surmounted by brasa cande- 
lubra. ‘Thia chapel is interesting from its asso- 
ciations with the massacre of the Girondists on 
the 2d of September 1792. The small doorway 
through which the victiins walked out, one after 
the other, and were foully murdered outside, 
still exists in the chapel. On the walls at either 
side may still be seen the remains of the auto- 
rrapha, now almost entirely effaced, traced by the 
yunds of the brave and ill-fated victims when 
in here on the eve of their execution, Mass used 
to be said here; and at the far end, above the 
stone archways, may still be seen the places 
where the female oe attended divine wor- 
ship. A wonderfully realistic painting, by Miller, 
of this chapel with prisoners huddled together, 
used to hang in the Museum of the Luxembourg, 
entitled ‘Last Days of the Reign of Terror,’ 

At the present time, prisoners are now onl 
kept at the Conciergerie who are awaiting itale 
The prisoners are on the spot for their lawyers’ 
visit. After trial, if they be found guilty, they: 
are transferred to different penitentiaries, such as 
La Roquette, Mazas, Xe. few are brought in 
the morning, and reinstated in their various places 
of seclusion in the evening, when awaiting their 
trial. Sometimes they are brought for days in 
succession, for they never know the exact time 
they will be tried. They arrive in what the 
Parisians strangely call the Panter a Salade, better 
known amongst us as the ‘Black Maria,’ a 
closed vehicle, with a series of compartments for 
one person on each side, with room in the middle 
for a soldier to keep watch. 

The Conciergerie contains about sixty-three 
cella, constructed in 1864. They are built on a 
concrete foundation, facing the large windows that 
look out upon the river Seine, and are said to be 
among the finest in Europe. They are occupied 
by prisoners awaiting their trial at the courts, 
Which are held in another part of the building. 
During our visit, the notorious murderer Pran- 
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zani was confined there. Our guide informed 
us that during his time he had had many 
noted and distinguished prisoners under his 
charge, including, among others, Orsini and, as we 
have said, the late Emperor Napoleon; whilst his 
reminiscences were both many and varied, 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST, 


CHAPTER IV, 


WHEN Macpherson entered the great palace car, 
all was still as death, save for the swaying of the 
car, as with increasing velocity it was hauled after 
the huge locomotive. All the curtains of the 
sleeping berths were closely drawn, and even the 
darkey porter was snoring away the hours, seated 
snugly in a reclining chair. Arthur approached 
the sleeping mun of colour, and by means of a 
powerful shaking managed to awake the woolly- 
headed fellow, who started up, vaguely imagining 
that he had at lust fallen into the hands of 
Western train-robbers. 

‘Now, don’t inake a fuss, my lad. If you had 
kept awake and attended to your business, you 
would have seen that I got aboard at a regular 
station, I am one of the agents of this Company, 
and I have business with the Superintendent, Is 
he aboard ?” 

‘Ye-ye-yes, suh,’ tremblingly replied the half- 
aroused porter. 

‘Well, you get him up as quickly as you can. 
Tell him the 44-mile operator is on the train 
with an important message.’ 

Two minutes later, Superintendent Ferris, with- 
out coat, collar, or shoes, stood beside Macpherson, 
whom he eyed clusely, much as he had done in 
his Chicago office more than a year before, It 
was the first time the two men had met since, 
fur the official had never redeemed his promise to 
visit 44-mile. Beyond this scrutinising glance, 
there was nothing strange in the greeting of the 
Superintendent, who was cool and collected, as 
became a Western railroad maynate. 

‘You have a measage for me?’ 

‘Yes, sir. . Not directly cither—but read that.’ 
As he spoke, Arthur handed the official his trans- 
lation of the last cipher message, 

‘Very good, Make yourself comfortable, We 
will see what comes of this.—By the way, where 
are we now 1’ 

‘We are, I should judge,’ said Arthur, ‘about 
ten miles west of my place, and about twenty-five 
miles east of Prairie City, the next station.’ 

The official proceeded to complete his toilet, 
and then lit a cigar, which he smoked in silence, 

Seven or eight minutes passed, when suddenly 
Macpherson crossed the car to where the Super- 
intendent sat, ‘You know of Ripley, sir—the 
man who is on the engine?’ 

‘I have heard of him.’ ; | 

‘Well, we are slowing. Perhaps you have 
hardly noticed it yet. There is no station, no 
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telegraph cabin or any water-tank near here ; 


neither is there any level crossing or up-grade. 
I have good reason for suspecting that the mischief 
will come in right here, though just what shape 
it will take I caunot even guess). The boys on 
the road understand you to be a fearless man: 
if that is so, follow me. Have you got a revolver 
—and loaded ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘That’s good; you may need it.—Are you a 
dead-shot 7? 

‘No.’ 

‘Then give me the revolver. For a short time, 
try to forget that you are managing this road, 
and obey my orders.’ 

Macpherson took the official’s pistol, and led the 
way through the train until they stood upon the 
front platform of the forward coach—the baggave 
car. 

‘I suppose,’ said Arthur, ‘you are willing that 
we should at all hazards preserve this train from 
destruction and get her through in safety ?? 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then climb on to the locomotive with me and 

repared for anything.’ 

The train was now running at a rate of not 
more than fiftcen miles an hour, so that the two 
mien managed to raise themselves on to the tender 
of the locomotive with comparative case. As they 
crawled over the stacks of firewood, both master 
and man took in the situation at a glance. The 
engineer was at that instant turning on a full 
head of steam ; the fireman was closing the door 
of the furnace which he had just filled up with 
coal. Both were preparing to desert the enyine! 

As the two men lay stretched on the top of the 
tender, Macpherson motioned the Superintendent 
to keep very still. The fireman made a move to 
get down from the left-hand side of the engine. 
‘Come!’ shouted Arthur; and quick as a flash 
rushed for the fireman, helping that individual 
to the track by a heavy blow. Almost in the 
same instant he turned to the engineer, who, 
though not so far advanced in his movements as 
the fireman, was preparing to descend the steps 
on the right-hand side of the engine. Placing tlie 
revolver close to the renegade engineer's ear, he 
shouted: ‘Get back there and do your work ! 
Attend to anything beside your business, even for 
a moment, and 1’ll fire !—Furthermore, if this 
train is not at Prairie City in time, I will see that 
we have a tarring and feathering exhibition in the 
- station yard.—You need not take your hand off 
the lever, for I have brought you a fireman—the 
Superintendent. He will be stoker, while I watch 

ou!’ 
- The engineer was art pa cowed. The train, 
with half-a-dozen valuable lives, was saved from a 
fearful destruction, and the special, drawn by 
locomotive No. 404, rolled into Prairie City on 
schedule time. 

It is almost needless to remark that Sam Ripley 
was discharged at Prairie City, where the Super- 
intendent decided to stay until another crew could 
come and take the engine. It is almost un- 
necessary to state that Arthur Macpherson, for his 
prompt action and personal bravery, received the 
_ hearty thanks, not only of Superintendent Ferrie, 
_ but of the five or six directors who were passengers 
on the special—among them being the pompous 
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President of the C. R. M. & P. Of course these 
mportant personages immediately thought of can- 
celling their indebtedness to Arthur Sy bestow- 
‘hg upon him some sort of a reward. Naturally, 
promotion for the plucky and faithful agent 
seemed the easiest and most satisfactory quid pro 
la with which to balance the account. So the 
President of the Company very graciously in- 
formed Arthur that they were on their way West 

try and adjust the difficulty with their engineers, 
but instructions would be given Mr Ferris to stop 
{ 44-mile on his return trip, when the Super- 
ntendent would be authorised to make Mr Mac- 
pherson an offer of something better in the way 
of a position on the C, R. M. & P. 


It was in October that Arthur Macpherson saved 
the special from the destruction plained for it 
by Sam Ripley and his confederates. Now a year 
had passed away, and Mac was still at 44-mile ; 
but lise changed the place seemed to him! 
What an unsatisfactory period of time his second 
year had been, as compared with the first! True, 
his duties were not more arduous, and, true 
enough, when the directors leurned that he pre- 
ferred 44-mile to promotion, they agreed that 
his salary must be substantially advanced—and 
it was, He still had his office and his ‘furnished 
room,’ and there at a little distance was the tiny 
cottave he had built for Min. But Min? 

There was where tl : difference lay, and what 
a difference! No, she was not dead; some- 
times Arthur almost wished the girl had died, 
for then he would have had her still near him. 
At lenst he would have had her grave to tend 
and care for, and he would have had the satis- 
faction of knowing that if she had not been his, 
in the fullest sense of the word, she was no other’s, 
As it was, he knew nothing certainly, except that 
Min was a thousand miles a surpassingly 
beautiful girl in a great aye Yes, he knew one 
other thing as certainly as he knew of his own 
existence: he knew that he loved Min Rossiter— 
not as a father or as a brother or as a friend, but 
with ull the ardent, whole-souled affection that 
comes to men and women but once in a lifetime. 
Arthur began to suspect as much the first quict 
hour he spent after the incident on the locomotive, 
when he thought upon the thrill that ran through 
him as the girl put her arm around his neck and 
kissed him. A week later, he knew it all; for, 
a week later, Min was gone. ; 

As the President promised, the Superin- 
tendent had stopped at 44-mile on his way East, 
to talk with Arthur. Mr Ferris was much im- 
preased with the girl--as, indeed, most men were 
who met her afterwards—and Lecame especially 
interested after learning her history. With Arthur 
the official could do nothing, as Mac wae bent 
‘upon staying at the quiet station on the plains. 
But when he offered Min a place in his own 
important office in Chicago as his private tele- 
graph operator, with a salury far excceding that 

aid to Arthur; and when he supplemented the 

nancial inducement by picturing to the girl in 
glowing language the exciting social life of the 
gay and luxurious Western city, with the promise 
to assiat her to the personal acquaintance of many 
influential ladies in the world of society--Min 
She was only a girl, and, girl-like, 
she wanted to see the world. So she went. — 
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Do not think, reader, that Min was ungrateful. | was really having what she called ‘a good time.’ 


Many a sharp twinge of regret did she experience 
on Arthurs acconnt, and more than once she 
came near telegraphing Mr Ferris that she had 
changed her mind But then she conld pot look 
at both sides of the question, and, ignorant of 
Arthur's unselfish affection for her, she thought 
that it would be positively wrong to refuse 
80 exceptional a chance of making herself inde- 
pendent. She had no relatives, and really had 
no claim on Arthur; ahe ought to be at work 
in the world, with thoughts for the future. So 
she reasoned, and Arthur could not do otherwise 
than uphold her reaxoning. 

Why not? Why could he not have told her 
of his Jove and ask her to he his wife? Well, 
he might have done that; but such is not the 
spanner of men like Arthur Macpherson, To him 
auch a course wonld have secised like taking 
advantage of the girl's isolated position and her 
iguorance of the world and ita ways. No; he 
would Jet her go: be would let her mingle with all 
sorte and conditions of men ; he would let her have 
all the opportunity possible of seeing the various 
combinations in the kaleidoscope of life: she 
should be admired by other men, and— if it must 
come to that--she should be loved by other men. 
At present, Arthur was far from certain that Min 
eared for him with a feeling deeper than eratitude ; 
indeed, he was rather doubtful Whether the girl 
knew the real meaning of love, If she did under- 
sland it, aud if whe did expertence it—-for him— 
then Mac thought hie knew Min well enough to 
feel quite safe as to the ultimate issue, And if, 
after all the tinsel and ylare of life in Chicago, he 
should discover that Minu’s love was for him alone, 
then he would join lis love with hers, and con- 
sider the honours and emoluments of the world 
well lost for the one prize desired by him. 

So Arthur helped her to start. helped her in 
many ways--with his advice and with his purse. 
For Min's wardrobe was considerably augmented 
after u day which she spent in the rather hetero- 
geneous stores of New Constantinople, at Arthur's 
rae camtuand 3; and if the girl was not ultra- 
ashionably dressed when she started away on the 
Atlantic Express, she appeared far from unbe- 
comipg in the outfit which Arthur's thouzht- 
fulness had procured for her,  1t was two o'clock 
in the morning when Min boarded the train at 
the lonely little dd-mile depot ; and if her eyes 
were very red from crying when the express 
shopped at breakfast-time, 1 think that something 
very like a tear trickled down Arthur Mac- 
pherson’s sunburnt face as, for the first time for 
more than a year, he made coffee for one, 


The months d away, and Arthur became 
more accustomed to his lonely life, Qtough always 
there remained the aching void, the incessant 
Jonying for the girl who was all he cared for in 
the world. True, he got many letters from Min; 
long letters, filled with glowing accounts of her 
successes, socially aud in bustuess. He learned 
by them that Mr Ferris waa very kind and 
attentive, and that everything poasible had been 
done by him to make Min feel comfortable amid 
cher new surroundings. He had found her a home 
with a widew and her daughter, and many ladies 
of his acquaintance had called upon her, Alto- 
gether, Arthur came to the conclusion that Min 
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Once, one of the conductors, who frequently 
passed through 44-mile, told Arthur that he had 
recently visited Chicago, where he saw Min and 
heard a good deal about her. This man told 
Macpherson rumour had it that the Superin- 
tendent was ‘sweet’ on his telegraph operator, 
and was going to marry her. This was not good 
news for Arthur. Such news is not pleasant for 
any man to hear, Men with love of a most 
utterly hopeless nature will feel a keen pang 
when they learn that the object of their love is 
to marry ancther. So Arthur suffered acutely 
when the condnetor told him of the rnmour that 
had come to his ears, Jt scemed more than a 
rumour when, a few weeks later, Superintendent 
Ferris himself made his appearance at 44-mile 
and plied Arthur with a number of questions 
relating to Min; and, although the Superin- 
tendent did not tell Arthur his object in so many 
words, a man of less perception and with not 
half so much interest in the matter could have 
read Robert Ferris’s motives, 

When the official had gone, Arthur attempted 
to reason himself into looking at the matter 
philosophically. ‘Whatever is, is best,’ he said, 
and tried to stop there; but he could not. ‘It’s 
hard though, very hard. I did all that a man 
could do for him, J) gave him more than 
fortune, or even life itself. I gave him my name 
and my reputation, with all my chances in life— 
which were as good as, ay, better than his. Yet 
he is not satisfied, Me has to come to my lonely 
hiding-place out here in the wilderness and steal 
away my one treasure, It's hard! And yet— 
even now TL might-——- No; never!’ And again 
his thoughts would revert to the girl herself, and 
he would wonder much that she had not taken 
him into her confidence on so important a matter 
as her possible marriage, Poor Arthur! 

And Min? Amid all her surroundings, her 
thoughts continually sped westward to the little 
station on the pluins and her old friend Arthur, 
She was buta girl, and a young girl at that, and 
naturally enough she theroughly enjoyed the 
novelty of city life. Being a healthy girl, with 
warm youthful blood coursing through her veins, 
she entered with zest into all the entertainment 
and amusement which came in her way. She 
liked to danee, and she liked to attend the 
theatre; she liked pleasant company, and she 
liked to be admired ; she liked to remember that 
she was young and pretty, and she liked to know 
that others eared to think well of her. But these 
superficial ‘likes’ did not represent the innermost _ 
feelings of Min’s soul, It was not in her nature 
to forset the man who had stood her in such good 
stead when she had no other friend in the world. 
Nay, more than that; Min had discovered, as 
well as Arthur, that when the strain was laid 
upon the cord which bound them together, there 
was a hidden strength which it was utterly im- 
possible to anap. The comparisons which the 
girl made between Macpherson and all the men, 
great and small, she met in Chicago were in- — 
variably in Arthur's favour ; and after an entire . 
year of absence, she found that she still cared 
more for Arthur Macpherson than for any man 
she had yet seen. In the summer-time she had 
tried to arrange for leave of absence, so that she - 
might visit 44-mile ; but Mr Ferris had persuaded . 
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her to put off her vacation, on the score of 
pressing business; so October had come, and she 


was still at her daily duty in the Superintendent's 


office. 


THE ANIMAL ALKALOIDS. 


Tue alkaloids are substances which occupy a 
very important place in the chemistry of fife. 
When absorbed into the animal system, they act 
most powerfully upon it, some of them being 
among the direst poisons Known to us, while 
others are invaluable medicines. In order to 
zive the reader a general idea of their nature, 
it is only necessary to refer to a few typical 
examples of the class. Take, for instance, 
nicotine, one of the most poisonous of the 
alkaloids: this substance is the active principle 
of the tobacco plant, and is familiar to every 
smoker, if not by name, at least physivlogically ; 
for it is the cause not only of the sovthing effects 
of smoking on the system, but also of the sick- 
neas Which supervenes upon over-indulgence in 
the pipe. Strychnine and curarine are also good 
exainples of the more poisonous of the alkaloids. 
The former is principally derived from the seeds 
of a plant called Strychnos Ignatius, or St Ignatius’ 
bean ; while the latter is the poisun which gives 
their deadly character to the arrows used by the 
natives of certain opin! countries, On the 
other hand, however, there are included among 
this class of substances some of the most valuable 
medicines we possess In these times, such as 
quinine, which is extracted from the bark of 
certain species of trees called the Cinchonas ; and 
morphine, one of the alkaloids of opium. 

It will be observed that all the substances 
instanced above are of vegetal origin. Indeed, 
until very recently, it was thought that plants 
were the sole ayents in the manufacture of 
alkaloids, Substances of a character very similar 
were, it is true, frequently detected in animal 
matter; but their presence there was in the cyes 
of most people satisfactorily explained by the 
supposition that they got into the system from 
without, through the consumption of vegctable 
matter, or otherwise. Strong arguments in favour 
of a different explanation might easily have been 
obtained ; for cases of poisoning from animal food 
in which the syinptoms were exceedingly like 
those which customarily followed overdoses of 
the known alkaloids, were of by no means rare 
occurrence. But no regular experiments were 
undertaken to find out the true cause of the 
phenomena observed in such cases; and until 
very recently it does not seem to have been 
Buspected that alkaloids might be elaborated in 
the tissues of the animal body as well as in those 
of plants. 

The first person who boldly hazarded the 
hypothesis that substances belonging to the same 
chemical genus as the vegeto-alkaloids could be 
elaborated in animal matter was Armand Gautier, 
a Frenchman. This scientist—who has earned for 


himself a world-wide reputation for his researches 


on this subject—about the year 1870 made some 
interesting observations, which led him to suspect 
that alkaloids were invariably elaborated during 
utrefaction of albuminoid matter. 
Now, by far the greater part of the solid matter 
of which the animal body is made up consists of 
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albuminous substances ; so that it did not require 
much etraining of argument to show that it was 
extremely probable that alkaloids would also be 
formed mm decaying animal matter. This proba- 
bility scems to have at once attracted Ganutier's 
attention ; for he soon carried on a series of 
experiments on fibrin of the blood—that is to 
say, the albuminous substance which separates 
from the blood after it has left the body in con- 
sequence of the putrefaction, which in such 
circumstances it quickly undergoes; and from 
this fibrin, about 1872, he sueeeeded in obtaining 
various complex alkaloidal extractives. Thus was 
his grand hypothesis proved by facts; and the 
new substances which he discovered were called 
plomaines, a name clearly indicative of their 
origin, for it is derived from the Greek word 
signifying a corpse. 

About this same period, Professor Selmi, the 
famous Italian toxicologist, was engaged in in- 
dependent researches, which Jed to a result exactly 
simular to that obtained by Gautier. This is 
shown by the communication which Selmi made 
to the Academy of Science of Bologna early in 
1872, the main conclusion of which was, that in 
the bodies of persons who had died from natural 
causcs were to be found substances which when 
tested chemically gave evidence of being closely 
allied to the alkaloids extractible from plants. 
When it became known that both Gautier and 
Selmi had arrived at precisely similar results by 
totally different methods—for the one approached 
the subject chemically, whereas the other came to 
his conclusions in consequence of observations 
made for legal purposes on bodies suspected to 
have been povisoned—the greatest interest was 
excited in the scientific world ; and this interest 
was much increased when, shortly after, it 
was seen that these discoveries would play a 
most important part in criminal investipations. 
Selmi himself was engaged in one of the first 
cases where the question came up. The pro- 
secution had endeavoured to make out that the 
cause of death was strychnia, one of the vegetable 
alkaloids ; but Selmi, who was called on behalf of 
the suspected persons, pointed out conclusively that 
there were certain important differences between 
strychnia and the poison under examination, aud 
gave his opinion that the compound found was 
a plomaine. It can casily be seen that if the two 
kinds of alkaloids are so similar in constitution, 
it must be very difficult to ascertain which species 
is actually present in any case, and that much 
might hang upon the degree of care with which 
the tests were applied. Many attempts, con- 
sequently, were made to discover means whereby 
the animal and vegetable alkaloids might be dis- 
tinguished from one another. At one time, it 
was thought that the requisite tests had been 
discovered ; but the most recent researches seem 
to show that the chemical constitution af both 
classes is very similar, and that some at least of 
the ptomaines are identical with the vegetal 
alkaloids, For example, muscarine, an alkaloid 
formerly thought to be ouly derivable from 
certain poisonous mushrooms, has been discovered 
by Brieger to be a product of the decom position 
at fish, and has even been artificially prepared 
from other chemical substances. : 

The origin of these ptomaimes seems DOW to. 
be clearly explained. That they arise fiom. 
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albuminoid material in a state of putrefaction is 
undoubted, seeing that they have been artificially 
produced from it. One of Gauticr’s great 
scientific triumphs was the separation of various 
plomaines from pure albumen, which he had 
allowed to undergo putrefaction free from atmo- 
spheric contact, so that there could be no suspicion 
of their coming from without. But that it would 
be wrong to assert that putrefaction was the sole 
means whercby the animal alkaloids were created, 
was soon to be made evident. With this new 
departure the name of Gautier is again associated ; 
and it is due to the experiments which this 
veteran observer undertouk between the years 
1882 and 1886 thut we are now in a position to 
affirm that it is not only in dead animal matter 
that cadaveric alkaloids are developed, but that 
they are also regularly elaborated in healthy 
tissues in which there is no trace of putrefaction, 
the vital processes being of themselves quite 
sufficient to cause their formation. 

Suspecting that the poisenons nature of the 
bites of: enakes and other animals was due to 
alkaloids, Gautier made various cxperiments in 
order to come to some conclusion on the subject. 
One of the most important of these consisted in 
the extraction from the fangs of the cobra di 
eapello of various eubstances, which, when injected 
into mice and birds, even in very minute doses, 
caused death, preceded by hie haar very similar 
to those resulting from bites by that species of 
snake. Finding his suspicions so far correct, he 
next turned his attention to the human body, and 
in the course of various experiments on healthy 
muscular tissue he suceeeded in obtaining five 
new alkaloids, To these newly discovered vital 
alkaloids, as we might term them, he gave the 
name of deucomaiies, a word formed from the 
Greek for albumen, their connection with this 
latter substance being: now firmly established. It 
only remains in this connection to add, that the 
varieties of both gfomaines and leucumaines which 
have been already discovered are many; but 
there is here a wide field for further research, 
«mot only with a view to finding new alkaloids, 
but to classifying and fixing upon the chemical 
constituents of those already detected. 

To the importance of these recent discoveries in 
a legal sense, reference has already been made. 
From a medical point of view, however, they are 
likely to be more important still, It is not 
difficult to understand that there is here a subject 
the branches of which may be made, without the 
exercise of much imacination, to extend to almost 
every corner of pathology. We know a3 a matter 
of fact that the other natural waste products of 
the body, such as urea, carbonic acid, &c., when 
accumulated iu excess in the system cause marked 
types of disease, Now, if that is so with respect 
_ to these substances, surely products of, in general, 
-g0 poisonous and intricate a character as the 
plomatves and Wucomaines must also exercise a 
most appreciable effect on the system ; and if not 
regularly and constantly climinated, must un- 
doubtedly cause ill-health. 1t is a familiar fact 
thet persons constantly fall into states of ill- 
health which are extremely difficult to cure, and 
the real cause of which doctors cannot clearly 
explain. When, however, the symptoms accom- 
panying many of these cases are considered, 
‘there is to be ecen a wonderful likeness to those 
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following upon alkaloidal poisoning. The sub- 
ject is still new, and it would be hazardous to 
prophesy too much at present with respect to 
the next advance ; but of this we may be certain, 
that when the influence which these substances 
exert on the system becomes better known, a 
complete reform in the medical treatment of 
many diseases may be anticipated. 


THE STORY OF A CRYPTOGRAM. 

Mr and Mrs Ronayne were generally considered 
by their friends and acquaintances to be an excep- 
tionally happy and fortunate couple. They had 
a pretty house at Chiswick, got up in the latest 
westhetico-fashionable style. Mrs Ronayne drove 
out daily either in her neat victoria or neater 
brougham, drawn by the most spanking pair of 
chestnuts that ever came out of Tattersall’s. Mr 
Ronayne was known to be ‘something in the 
City, though what the ‘something’ was no one 
knew precisely ; but the resulting income must 
be, every one argued, considerable. No small 
economies were apparent in their ménage, even 
to the eyes of the most critical and prying of 
spinster ladies. Mrs Ronayne had her gowns 
made at the best of West End ‘houses,’ and her 
bonnets and other accessories of attire were quite 
beyond reproach. As for Ronayne himself, Poole 
and Smalpage tailored for him, Hoby shod him, 
and Lincoln and Bennett covered his slightly 
bald cranium with the most immaculate and 
glossy of silk hats 

The little dinnera given by this fortunate pair 
were quite epicurean in their way. Though lim- 
ited as to the number of puests—for 1t was seldom 
that more than ten or twelve sat down to the 
Ronaynes’ exquisitely decked table—the hostess 
was noted for her +kill in getting pleasant people 
together, and therefore her invitations were rarcly, 
if ever, declined, and her guests were never 
bored. All the married folks of their acquaint- 
ance quoted them to each other as a realised 
ideal ot matrimonial felicity. 

‘Oh Arthur, if you treated me with half the 
deference and affection with which Mr Ronayne 
treats lis wife,’ said Mrs Fitzsharp to her mild- 
faced lord and master, ‘what a happy woman I 
should be !’ 

‘My dear Mathilda, can’t you get a gown to 
fit you as Mrs Ronayne’s fit her? But I suppose 
it’s not the fault of your gowns, after all; it’s 
the dowdy woman inside them,’ snarled Mr Brown 
to his patient spouse, whose only answer was & 
weary sich. ‘Ronayne is a lucky fellow.’ 

And so the Fitzsharps and the Browns thought 
themselves very much to be pitied, while their 
more fortunate neighbours were to be envied, 
admired—and tuadied, 

Everybody was civil, nay, more than civil, 
to the Ronayne. Mra Ronayne’s gowns and 
bonnets were copied by all the maids and 
matrons in Linden Park; her drawing-room was 
always full to overflowing on her ‘At Home’ 
days, and compliments and pretty speeches 
floated like incense on the air whenever she 

ut her daintily-shod foot inside her neigh- 

ours doors. 

The fortunate Mre Ronayne lacked nothing ; 
her two children were as pretty and picturesque 
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as any to be seen portrayed in all the glory 
of golden hair, plush, and well-turned legs on 
the walls of Burlington House. Just as a rose 
looks best with an unfolded bud or two near it, 
‘go a pretty woman never looks more charming 
than when a flower-faced child or two hancas 
about her. Mra Ronayne knew this, and ‘darling 
Evie’ and ‘darling Robbie’ were generally to be 
seen in the drawing-room on her Thursday after- 
noons, or in the carriage when she drove in 
the Park. Was there any locked cupboard hold- 
ing its grinning, bony inmate in that gorgcously 
furnished suburban villa? Was there one little 
rift in the lute that made music for the 
Ronaynes? one crumpled Jeaf in their couch 
of roses? one black coarse thread in the cloth- 
of-gold web of their lives? Let us peep, like 
Asmodeus, under the Ronarynes’ roof and see, 

The breakfast hour at Honeywood Villa was 
nine o'clock, rather an early hour for Londoners, 
but Mr Ronayne liked to get down to his office 
by half-past ten, and Mrs Ronayne liked to pre- 
side over her husband’s matutinal repast, pouring 
out his coffee with her own fair hands, and casting 
a solicitons, not to say curious, glance at him as 
he looked over his correspondence. Indeed, so 
anxions was she that her lord should lack none 
of the petits soins which were his due, that she 
always entered the breakfast-room at least a 
quarter of an hour before him, and cast a house- 
wifely regard over the table, to see that every- 
thing was arranged in accordance with his some- 
what fastidious taste. At the same time, and 
for her own satisfaction, she was in the habit of 
acrutinising pretty closely the covers of all Mr 
Ronayne’s Jetters. 

One bright spring morning Mrs Ronayne 
emerged fresh and fair as Aurora’s self from 
her chamber, and descending the stairs rather 
more quickly than usual, entered the cosy little 
breakfast-room, and went straight to the table 
where Mr Ronayne’s extensive correspondence 
was epread out imposingly. Running the array 
of letters over rapidly, she finally singled one out. 
‘At last!’ she said, her colour deepening and her 
fine eyes growing biggcr and brighter as she fixed 
them indignantly on the address of the letter. 
‘Post-mark, London, W., and the same hand- 
writing. I should know those ps and ya any- 
where. I will find out who is the writer!’ And 
she slipped the letter in question into the pock 
of her artistic morning-pown; and then, as she 
caught the sound of her husband’s footsteps 
crossing the hall, she turned nonchalantly to- 
wards the window and bent over a jardiniere of 
white and pink primulas that were putting forth 
their delicate blossoms to enjoy the mornin, 
sunshine. 

Mr Ronayne sauntered into the room and went 
at once to lock at his letters. A slight shade 
of disappointment crossed his face as he shufiied 
them about like a pack of cards, and he uttered 
an impatient exclamation. 

©What is the matter, dear?’ said his wif 
sweetly. ‘Has anything gone wrong?’ 

‘A letter which I expected hasn't come, that’s 
all,’ replied Mr Ronayne in a tone of vexation. 

‘Perhaps it will come by the next post. Was 
it a very important letter—a business letter?’ 
inquired Mrs Ronayne, looking her husband full 
in the face. | 
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‘Well, aren would be rather an important 
letter—at least it might be.’ 

‘I wonder how much of that is true?’ thought 
his wife. Aloud she said : ‘I am so sorry, Dolph. 
—But eat your breakfast; here are some of the 
rognons saut/s you like so much,’ 

But that morning Mr Ronayne had no appetite ; 
he trifled for a few minutes with his knife and 
fork, then gulped down his coffee, opened and 
read some of his letters, none of which seemed 
to give him any satisfaction, glanced hastily at 
the 7imes, and finally went off to the City without 
bestowing upon his wife a single caress, or utter- 
ing one of those endearing epithets the constant 
and public use of which had won for the 
Ronaynes the reputation of being ‘such a 
appy pair.’ 

When her Adolphus had taken his departure, 
Mrs Ronayne ran up to her boudoir, focked the 
Joor, and took the purloined letter out of her 
pocket. ‘It’s a woman’s handwriting—I know 
t is, she said to herself as she held it between 
her trembling fingers. ‘Now, I should like to 
know what business my husband has to receive 
stters from any woman but his wife’ She 
turned the offending missive over and looked 
at the back. It was not sealed, only secured in 
the ordinary manner. Nothing could be easier 
than to open it in such a way that none could 
suspect that it had been tampered with. Running 
lown-stairs, she re-entered the breakfast-room 
and held the letter to the steam of the kettle, 
which still stood on the brass trivet beside the 
fire. In five minutes the envelope had been 
forced to yield its seeret, and Mrs Ronayne was 
free to indulge her curiosity. With a quickly 
beating heart she unfolded the single sheet of 
note-paper the envelope contained, ran her eyes 
over it, then read word by word what follows: 

‘3 cannot you realise 10 road run ground mile 
quarter scarlet runner police and shares 5 in the 
ambush fine ttftt 7 condition so will come 
enforced sound mine 13 break from my _ heart 
to years ago thoroughly prepared so doubtless 
wuavailing fall 20 makes me indeed scattered 
exception to multitudes little solitude puffs to 
have spent seven in all ivory remember please 
impending.’ 

That was all, There was neither date nor 
signature to the letter. Mrs Ronayne read it 
over at least a dozen times, and her delicately 
pencilled brows drew together in a puzzled 
frown. What on earth did it all mean? Waa 
the letter a foolish hoax? Was it written by 
some inmate of Bedlam or Colney Hatch? Or, 
stay.—Yes; this surely explained the mystery. 
The letter was in cipher, a cryptogram of the 
Donnelly-Bacon-Shakespeare order. 

©J)1 find it out!’ panted Mrs Ronayne nee 
— I'll find it out—and then tax Adolphus wit 
—with’ ‘ 

As she had not yet acttled in her own mind 
the precise nature of the crime of which her 
Adolphus had been guilty, Mrs Ronayne could 
not complete her sentence. All sorts of conjec- 
tures were fioating in her excited brain. Per- 
haps it was on this account that although she 
spent the whole morning in puzzling over the 
purloined letter, the only thing she got out of it 
was a racking headache, which not even her 
favourite remedy, sal-volatile, could cure. | 
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When Mr Ronayne came back from the City 
about five o'clock, he found his wife reclining 
gracefully on the sofa in her boudvir, looking 

le and heavy-eyerl. 

‘What's the matter, Julia?’ he asked kindly. 
‘You seem seedy.’ 

*I’vea horrid headache, she anawered crosely. 
—§You don’t look particularly bright either,’ 
she added, glancing at Mr Ronayne’s puckered 
forehead and haggard eves. 

‘Oh, I've been rather bothered to-day—about 
business. Nothing of much consequence.’ 

‘Oh-—-is that all ¢’ answered Mrs Ronayne with 
one of her quick suspicious glances, She had 
passed the afternoon shut up there in her roam 
alone, and had worked herself into a perfect fever 
of doubt and surmise, and finally of jealousy, for 
jealousy was charming Mrs Ronayne'’a besetting 
weakness, It is no doubt very tlattering to a 
mana-vanity that his wife should think so highly 
of bis persunal attractions that she is in constant 
dread lest some other woman should fall a victim 
to them. But, on the other hand, it is a dreadful 
niieanee when one can’t address half-a-dozen 
worda to a pretty girl, or remark that Mrs 
So-and-So is a very agrecable woentan, without 
enduring a subsequent pete furle et dure of 
reproaches and sneer sant bers, 

Mra Ronayne pored perseveringly over that, 
to her, nonsensical and unintelligible letter, and 
at length arrived at the conclusion that it was 
acryptogramic love-letter, The handwriting was 
undoubtedly feminine, and why, argued Mrs 
Ronayne, should a woman write a letter in eipher 
to Aer husbaud unless she desired to hide some- 
thing disgraceful. 

Mra Ronayne made up her mind to selve that 
wicked ap ec or perieh in the attempt. She 
resolved also ta watel her husband carefully 
during the next few days, Now, Jidia Ronayne, 
though quite clever enough to hold her own in 
the conventional sinall-talky conversation usual 
in her set, had never gnessed a conundrum or 
solved an acrostie In her hfe. ‘Po puzzle out a 
eryptozram of the simplest nature waa quite 
beyond her power. Dated and anery, she was 
at lust compelled to own herself voanplussed 
by the ingenuity of the woman who had written 
that horrid letter, She, however, reselved to 
earry out the other part of her plan of campaign 
—namely, to watch her husband. 

Certainly, Adolphus was greatly changed since 
the eventful morning when she had possessed 
herself of that quecr letter, Each day saw him 
looking more anxivus and careworn and dis- 
trait, 

“He nist be very fond of that —that creature,’ 
thought Mrs Ronayne angrily. And she hard- 
eneL her beart against her husband. She felt 
that things were coming toa crisis of some sort. 
Adolphus was evidently depressed and wretched. 
Hie ate little and slept less; even the children’s 
chatter failed to rouse him from his fits of gloom. 
At last the crash came. One evening he returned 
earlier than ueual from the City and went straight 
up to his wife'a boudoir, Mrs Ronayne saw at 


ance that some catastrophe had befallen. Disaster 


was written on her husband's white, drawn face. 
‘Julia’ he said buskily—‘Julia, my dear ’—-he 


‘took her hand and gazed wistfally into her face— 
“do you care very much for—for all this?’ He 
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just indicated the luxurious furnishing of the 
room with a gesture of his left hand, 

‘What do you mean, Dolph?’ asked Julia, 
startled out of her usual lazy indifference. 

‘I mean, dear, would it distresa you very much 
to leave Honeywood Villa—and give up’ 

‘QO Dolph, something has happened!’ inter 
rupted his wife with a scared look. ‘Something 
has gone wrong in the City.’ 

Mr Ronayne smiled a wan tired amile. ‘ Yes, 
Julia” he said quietly, ‘something has gone 
wrone---very wrong. 1am ruined for’ 

‘Ruined!’ almost shrieked Mrs Ronayne. ‘0: 
Dolph, you have been speculating! Haven't I 
warned you a lnindred times against that horrid 
Stock Exchange? Haven't I often begged you tu 
devote all your energies to the business ¢’ 

‘Don’t cry “1 told you so” at me now, Julia,’ 
said Mr Ronayne wearily. ‘It is so easy to be 
wise after the event. This speculation would 
have made a millionaire of me had it not been for 
a most unlucky contretemps,’ 

Of course! That is always the case,’ wailed 
his wife, hiding her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief and dissolving into tears. 

‘Come, come; don't ery, my dear,’ said Mr 
Ronayne, who hated to see his wife ery, which 
was perhaps the reaso.. why she did it so often, 
‘Things mayn’t turn out so badly after all—You 
didn’t let me finish my sentence Just now. I was 
voing tu say that Tam ruined for the time being. 
But with a vear or two of retrenchment and 
hard work, L shall pull through, I daresay. What 
troubles me most ie that To must deprive you of 
ay much that [ know von care for—yvour pretty 
house, your carriage-—and unlimited trait at 
Madame EFnialie’s,” he added with a smile. 

‘How did it happen? Tell me all about it, 
said Mrs Ronayne, drving her eyes. Curiosity 
put grici to fight. She looked up at him with 
the tears banging on her lashes and her rosy lips 
parted enverly. She had never looked prettier, 
‘Was it this tiresome business that has made you 
Jook so anxious lately 7’ she added quickly. 

‘Yes ; you see, all this trouble might have been 
averted had it not been that an important letter 
miscarried’ 

Mrs Ronayne’s heart stecd still for an instant 
and then beat furiously. ‘An important letter— 
miscarried, she repeated in a dazed tone. 

‘Yes; it was like this. You remember the 
Thurstons? Well, Thurston and I invested 
larzely in| Fourcross Mine shares lest year. It’s 
a long story, and 1 know you don’t like business 
details, so J 7] cut it as short as I can. The Four- 
eross Mine is in South America, and Thurston 
went over a couple of months ago to see whether 
the thin: was bond fide or not—whether the 
shares were worth sticking to, ar only geod for 
speculation.— You know the sort of woman Mrs 
Thurston Is?” 

‘O yes; a dreadful dowdy, and wears spectacles,’ 
interpolated Julia contemptuously. 

‘A shrewd woman of business though—Thurs- 
ton’s right hand. It was arranged that Mrs 
Thurston should communicate to me the result 
of her husband’s investigations, which he sent to 
her by cable in cipher. I daresay you can guesa 
why I did not wish him to communicate with 
me direct; it was imperative that my connection 
with him should be kept secret. Unluckily, a 
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few weeke ago scarlet fever broke out among the | windy sentimentalities ;’ but it must be noted that 


Thurston children, and I would not go to the! the 
house for fear of bringing the “infection here ; | false sentiment 
therefore, Mrs Thurston agreed to write to me | latte 


in a@ cipher of a very simple kind, but which 
wuld not be intelligible to every one in case any 
of the letters were tampered with’ 
‘O Dolph, will you ever forgive me?’ burst out 
Mrs Ronayne suddenly, throwing herself on her ! 





great feature of the age was a reaction agninst 
Thie really set in during the 
r half of the seventeenth century, at a period 
when The Rehearsal was produced to ridicule the 
extravagances of the ‘heroic’ plays of the Restora- 
tion, Other burlesques aimed at the same objects 
soon followed. Ten years before Fielding held 


husband’s breast. ‘It was I who stole the letter | up to ridicule ‘the puny Cockney bookseller’ who 


—it is I who have ruined you !’ 

‘You !’ cried Mr Ronayne incredulously. 

Julia drew back with a pale frightened face ; | 
she dared not meet her hushand’s eyes. Then ! 
she rose mechanically, unlocked her escritoire, 
and took from it the letter, which she tremblingly 
put into his hand. 

‘There it is, Dolph,’ she said in a low voice. 

He took the letter, opened and read it in silence. 
“How did you get it?’ he said at last, fixing his 
eyes sternly on his wife's tear-stained face. ‘Julia, 
I can scarcely believe that even you could be such 
& fool as to have interceptei this letter,’ 

‘I did. But, O Dolph! it was in a woman’s 
handwriting—and I thonght—lI thought’- 

“It’s that idiotie jealousy of yours, L suppose !’ 
he interrupted. ‘Look here! Will this convince 
you that Mrs Thurston hasn’t written me a love- 
letter?’ he added with grim irony. Then he held 
the letter towards her, and with a shaking fore- 
finger, indicated first the numerals and then the 
corresponding words of the cryptogram., ‘1t’s a 
very simple cipher. Realise slutres oureross Mine. 
Fall impending. Uf Ll had received this letter a 

veeck ago, I should have sold the shares at a high 
figure, and realised a fortune. As it is they are 
little better than waste paper; if you louk at 
this morning’s Money Market you will see why. 
The Thurstons are all right; for L happened to 
hear to-day that Mrs Thurston—acting on the 
private information she had received—inatructed 
-her broker to sell a week ago —at the time when 
\ ie wrote me this letter, But for your folly-— 
he my anxiety about the children, i you like to 
Mit it that way—TI should have been able to retire 
lam business altogether. As it is, we must let 
this taneouse for a few years, and live in lodgings 
as cheefaply as we can.—It will be a hard trial for 
You, Mer’ poor girl; but l hope it will have cured 
you once.» and for always of your fvolish and 
groundless 4¢ 4 salousy.— And,’ he added with a sinile, 
‘perhaps 1n 1 "uture you won't think it necessary 
to tamper witl ft ™Y letters.’ 










a a 
TEARS SIN LITERATURE 


Trans have played® 








1aYey no unimportant part in litera- 
ture, especially 12) hich-flown novels and senti- 
mental poems. Fo, some considerable time it was 
the custom to make§ the characters weep copiously 
upon every possibld occasion. Tears of joy, tears 
of grief, tears of and\or tears of indignation —tears, 
in short, whenever t\,ey could be dragged in, were 
with the writers of 4, ‘past generation a standing 
rule ; and in those day, the character whose ‘grief 
is too deep for tears mjd have been regarded as 
a glaring anomg, = id as an absurd and impos- 
sible creatione’ Carlyle very truly observed that 
the eighteghth century was an age of ‘shams and 





poured forth ‘endless volumes of sentimental 
twaddle, his Tom Thumb was produced ; and in 
some notes which he added afterwards, he has 
transmitted to us many amusing examples of the 
stilted language of the plays then in vogue. In 
the first act of Fieldinw’s burlesque, King Arthur 
says to Queen Dollallolla : 


Ha! what wrinkled sorrow 
Hangs, sits, ies, frowns upon thy knitted brow ? 
Whence tlow those tears fast down thy blubber’d 
cheeks, 
Like a swo.n gutter, gushing through the atreets? 


Tn explanation of this, the author observes that 
Hoods of this character are very frequent in the 
tragic writers, amd quotes these examples from 
plays of the period : 

Near to somo murmuring brook Tl Isy me down, 


Whose waters, if they should too shallow tlow, 
My tears shall swell them ap till J will drown. 


Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown'd 
The wrath of heaven, and quench’d the inighty ruin. 


From another extract it would seem that the 
waters of grici may soon be changed to those of 
joy: 

These tears, that sprung from tides of gricf, 
Are now augmented to a flogd of joy, 


The tears of another character drown the whole 
world : 
Our swelling grief 
Shall inelt into a deluge, and the world 
Shall drown in tears. 


Sterne was, as everybody knows, an extensive 
dealer in tears, and his reference in Tristram 
Shawly to the tears of the recording anyel is as 
well known a3 any passage in literature. Darbam 
cleverly and characteristically parodied this in 
the Lay of St Nicholas: 


The accusing Byers ‘flew up to heaven’s Chancery,’ 
Blushing like scarlet with shame and concern ; 
The archangel took down his tale, and in answer, he 

Wept—-(see the works of the late Mr Sterne). 


Indeed, it is said, a less taking both were in 
When, after a lapse of a great many years, 
They bosk’d Uncle Toby five shillings for swearing, 
And blotted the fine out again with their tears ! 


the references to tcars 


ae ah bale Thananwona 


To compile an index to 
~ . . 22. 
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tion.’ But to Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling—much 
of which is written after the manner of the author 
of Tristram Shandy—there has been appended an 
index to the teara shed in the course of the attrac- 
tive etory, and a very interesting compilation it is, 
showing conclusively that, as Professor Henry 
Morley haa observed, it can scarcely be called a 
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‘dry’ book. The compiler of thie odd contribu- | said: ‘I mean to blot it a good deal and shake 
tion to the curiosities of literature, who is careful | come water over it out of the pepper-caster, to 
to state that chokings, &c., are not counted, gives, make it look penitent. “I’m in such a state of 
no fewer than forty-seven references to tears in: mind that I hardly know what I write” —blot—“ if 
that short work. In one instance, it will be re- | you could see me at thia minute shedding tears 
membered, Mr Atkins daughter falla to the ground ; for my past misconduct”—pepper-caster—‘ my 
and ‘Dathes’ her father’s fect with her tears;! hand trembles when I think’”—blot again.—If 
while there are also several references to ‘showers’ | that don’t produce the effect, it's all over.’ These 
of tears. Aa Mackenzie afterwards assisted in! are two instances out of many in which Dickens 
writing tracta against the doctrines of the Revolu- makes use of tears with inimitable effect, and with 
tionists—of which this absurd sentiment, so freely | all the little embellishments of which he was such 
indulged in by Rousseau and Sterne, was a serious; a master, Dickens's humbugs, with their un- 
reflection ~-we may take it that his opinions with | limited power of shedding crocodile tears, have 
regard to tears underwent a change. i frequently evoked criticism ; but in the course of 
n the writings of those great realists in English a controversy that has recently taken place on 
fiction, Fielding and Smolett, tears do not playa’ the ‘Anatomy of Acting,’ it was stated that 
very important part, nor do Scott and other great | anybody with a week’s practice can produce tears 
novelists deal much In extravagant sentiment; but! at will. If this be true, the ‘hebdomadal con- 
for many years there was plenty of high-falutin’ | ferrers of immortality’ are indeed confounded. 
in the productions of some of the lesser fry. The! | Obviously, Diekens often meant to ridicule 
famous Minerva Presa poured out stuff of this/the idca that tears are indispensable adjuncts 
kind in great quantities, keeping a number of} to true feeling; and no doubt much of his 
the customary phrases ready composed in type, | satire in this direction accomplished its purpose. 
to facilitate printing, as Sydney Smith said, ! What inflnence his writings alone had in mould- 
becauee the proprietor of the Press well knew | ing the character of the fiction of to-day it 
that auch phrases must form a part of every story | is impossible accurately to determine; but that 
he cinted: Macaulay, who could read anything, | influence was undoubtedly great, and the fashion 
used to skim throngh many of these sentimental in literature at present is certainly not the ultra- 
novels, a specimen of one of the catastrophes in | sentimental, Emphatically, then, teara ‘have had 
which has been recorded by his biographer, | their day” We have now, it is true, the novel 
Literature of this character must have inspired a | of sentiment, the novel of romance, and what Mr 
clever little skit, entitled The Tears of Sensibility, | Justin M‘Carthy calls the ‘conundrum sort’ of 
which Macaulay wrote; but the people to whom it} novel ; but we are all ‘realists’ so far as sentiment 
was sent took it in sober earnest! is concerned, and ‘shams and sickly sentimen- 
Of more modern novelists, Lytton undoubtedly ; talities’ are not at all likely to achieve any great 
stands at the heal of the sentimental school. ; popularity whilst the public taste remains as it 
Whether he deserves all Thackeray's satire is, | 18 at present. 
however, another matter. Thackeray himself was ! 
by no means eparing in his use of teara. In the | 
course of Vanity Farr there are a good many THEN AND NOW. 
instances in which the ‘green eyes’ of Becky 
Sharp ‘looked up to heaven and filled with tears ;’ 








‘and as to sentiment, Alexander Smith said that Dost thou remember, love, how pale and wan 

the only faculty with which the great novelist This lakelet ere the wintry days were gone, 

gifted Lis good women was the supreme faculty With one green isle of glistening lily-leaves ? 

of teara, Without going so far as this, it must | 

be confessed that Thackeray's women are, to use Dust thou remember, love, that starless night stant, 

his own phrase, uncommonly Wy although When the winds ceased their sighing, in affrigte 

they do not shed ‘showers’ or ‘rivers’ of tears, | Aud birds were silent under cottage eaves ! 

like the heroines of a past generation, | LO gueas 
ey nosey i ae ne idea, just Lrsbaieeats Remembering, strive a moment, love, t+ -liness, 

man hay some pet word or phrase ; and Dickens's | The woe of hearts unloved, their lone... relieves, 

pet resource for producing humour was tears, of Their deathle ; , f rest 4? 

which he avails himself largely. Nearly all his A pee tate, ol oecake encore eee per egg 

humbugs are gifted with the power of producing at ; 

least one tear at command; and in Martin Chuzsle- | i o # summer light, 

wit he runs through the whole gamut of tears— How gleams the lake now in theted and white, 

the tears of grief, the tears of joy, the tears of | While drifting lilies, golden-haOr: to the sun ! 

sentimental drunkenneas, the tears of indignation | Fling back a kindreg splendour / 

gs dimen observed Mr Peckaniff, “aidd bring | ae i ks into fear, 

the sca ding tear into the honest eye, I know ’— | Ere that great darkness awed 1j¥ full and clear, 


he wiped his own elaborately’), and the tears of ! 
hypocrisy—although perhaps the tears of indig. | 
nee should = oe hia the latter. mu his | ly I saw afar 

usa of teara for producing humour, only two! ike | o goa 
examples need be aucted Bailey junior expressed | aaa since td et pds del 
hia contrition on a memorable occasion by ‘affect-{ = 7 OPE Rec oe pani abies 
ing to wipe away scalding tears with his apron, | What peace c round m¢ commuL 
and afterwards feigned to wring a vast amount | sy ecmes.47 Pater 
_ of water out of that garment’ Of a letter which | Printed and Published by W. & R. CaawtlnckNBOuGg.. 
* he intended to write to his aunt, Dick Swiveller; noster Row, Loxpon, and 339 High Street, L.. | 


‘ed, just begun. 


The silver moon soared slowly 
To skies where night was end 
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beta! : ery and foxes from the falls ad ‘liste nach through 
BADGERS AND OTTERS. the woods. 

HAZELHURST was a long line of woodland, on one{| A primitive mansion had onee stood in the 
side skirted by the sea, and on the other by aj wood, but now it was gone. It had been large; 
crumbling limestone escarpment. It was wood-{ and green mounds, now laid low, marked out 
land with the deep impress of time upon it—a] its dimensions, Old oak panellings, with long- 
forest primeval. The branches and boles of the | gone dates, were sometimes dug up, and these 
oaks were tortured out of all original concep- | were covered with carvings quaint and curious—— 
tion. Save for colour, they might have been con- | ‘all made out of the carver’s brain” Lying round 
gealed water or duramen muscles, Down in the | this had been an extensive orchard, the rich though 
hollows there are deep moss, elastic and silent | old trees of which remained. And now in this 
over all. glorious summer-time the polden frnit fell un- 
For centuries the pines had shed their needles | heeded to the ground. For Hazelhurst was long 
undisturbed. These and the pine-trunks sent! distant from town or nearest village. Brambles 
up a sweet savour from the earth, an odour | held their luscions fruit, and every species of 
that acted as a tonic to the whole being, There | | vround-berry grew here. No wonder it was a 
were sun-flashes in the grassy yludes, where the | paradise to mice aud squirrels and birds. They 
jays chattered and the cushats coved, and where | revelled in nature’s ample provision, and were 

ever and anon a rabbit rustled through. Often | undisturbed. 
over these the kestrel hung and vibrated its} Here, in the days of our immediate ancestors, 
shadow on the epot beneath; or the sparrow- | badecrs were plentiful. Now, where a ridge of 
hawk, with its clean-cut figure, stood with its foot | rock ran through the wood there was a hole, the 
on its prey on a dead pine bough. In the} entrance to a somewhat spacious cavity. This 
summer, red creatures that were bits of light{ could be seen for the seeking, not otherwise. 
gracefully glided among green tassels, and the! Brambles protected it and ground-ivy. Black 
chatter of squirrels was heard. The older trees | bryony and woodbine twisted up every available 
attracted woodpeckers, and the nuthatch threw | stern, and a knot of blackthorn grew over all. 
out fine fibres of rotten wood. Sometimes aj The spot was protected and dense. One day we 
pheasant or a partridge would startle, stingy |snyanel it; but after long crawling and eticking 
heavily up from its olive eggs by a log left by | fast, had to return. In it lived the badgers -~had 
the charcoal-burners. Thus. rudely disturbed, it | done so time out of mind, and the few poachers 
has no time to scatter leaves over its nest, as is| who knew it called it ‘Brockholes.” ‘Brock’ is 
its wont. The shaggy and corrugated bark of the | the old north-country word for badger, and, as 
old trees was larva:-haunted, and consequently | we have said, everything testified to its presence. 
mouse-like creepers abounded. These little crea-| In this wild-fruit paradise, at least two pairs of 
tures on every trunk showed conspicuously as| badgers bred. Each pair had more than one 
they ran their marvellous adaptation to an end, apartment—at least the young were not produced 
and fulfilled it perfectly, All the wood-birds were | in that which formed the vencral abode. These 
there—the white-throat, the wood and the willow | were at the ends of the burrow, where were the 
wren, the chiff-chaff and garden-warbler. These | beds, composed of rovts and dried grass. The 
= from the leafy boughs. But higher up| young were brought forth in April, and after 
wards the escarpment the floor of the wood was | about six weeks, night have been seen sitting 
poised: and rock-strewn, Boulders had rolled | about the mouth of their hole, or accompanying 
from above, and among these dwelt weasels and | their dam to short distances when on her evening 
-ermines. There were at least a pair of martens,| rambles. We always found the badgers un- 
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offending harmiless creatures, unless first attacked. 
They fed almost entirely on roots, wild fruits, 
grain, and occasionally ineects. They were, how- 
ever, extremely shy and wary. Beautiful it was 
to see these creatures in summer scarching for 
food among the bushes, occasionally giving a 
low pront when some favourite root was turned 
up. When insects came within their reach they 
were snapped up somewhat after the manner of @ 
doy catching flies. 

The life of the hadger is eminently that of a 
peacefnl creature, harinless in all its ways, un- 
offenling, interesting in its dife-listory, useful, 
and, above all, filled with a quict contentment 
almost. human. The body of the badger ia Jong 
and heavy, and ae legs short, which give it an 
awkward schambling appearance when running. 
Jts Deautifully shaped head has two long dines 
running from the snout to the tips of the ears. 
The upper parts of ita body are light gray, be- 
coming darker below ; the under parts are quite 
black. he total length of a fully grown male 
badger ia about thirty-six inches,  Expecially is 
the structure of the badser adapted to ite mode of 
life, this being shewn in the vile muzale with 
movable snout which is employed in digging, It 
is when thus occupied, too, that the short stout 
limbs are seen fulfilling their end; and when no 
natural cavity exists, it is these lunbs and sneut 
that provide que, Bath are brought into frequent 
requisition when digging for roots, of certai of 
which the badger is particularly fond. 

Badgers are quite susceptible of domestication, 
and a frend had a pair which he led about in 
collars, They are possessed of great auifection for 
their youn, and rush bDlind|y inte danger, or even 
suifer themeclves to be killed in attempting to 
regeue them, 


We have etretehed our lenuth alone a slab of 
rock which margins the bank and recedes far 
under it. ‘Phe stream for the most part is rapid, 
but here narrows to slow black depth. Ever and 
ecuselexaly does the water chafe and lap amon 
the shelving recks, and this, with the constant 
‘drip, only makes the silence andible. | Fungi and 
golden mosses Weht up our dark retreat. Never 
Was grech more green or lichen tracery 
ravishing,  Close-clingiugy: and rock-loving is all 
life here. Water percolates through the bank an 
apreads its silver fament over all Far out and 
beyond th de | vl it comes from the seaurs, 
and the limestone sends its carbonate to dome our 
retreat. Miniature stalactites hang from the roof, 
and bright bosses rise from the floor, Frail fern- 
fronds depend from the crevices; and as the Hight 
rushes in, masses of golden saxifrage gild all the 
chamber. The beams will not long stay, for the 
sin dips in the western woods, 

From the mouth of our recess we take in a 
silent river-reach, Tf is thickly en:bowered and 
overhung. Long drooping racemes of green tree- 
flowery attract, innumeralle insects, especially 
these of the Time, and intent upon these, a 
fly-catvher sits lengthwise upon a branch How 
beantiful in its short fights, the iridescence af 
its plumage, its white eye-lines, and barred fore- 
bead! Numerous small waterfalls, the gauze and 
flm veils of which when the wind blows, and 
dripping moss, have attracted the dippera King- 
fishers too, in their green flight dash over the 
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still stream. The remote pine @ane2s, 1988. 
light, and stand black against th———————— 
down has come, and it is thedeal and shake 
hymns. The woods are loud-sweipper-caster, to 
sound. Behind us is a woodlan& a state of 
though with no sadder spirit than bla—blot—“if 
thrushes that whistle to cheer it. jing tears 
evening hymn lasts for an hour, and t—“"m 
sides, and the woods hush. The stenain.—lf 
silver birch ceases to vibrate to the blac. D&S, 
whistle. The polygiet wood-thrush is dreaX¢ing 
of gilded fly aut dewy morn, and finally that last 
far-off song has ceased. Silence—an intense holy 
calm—is over the woods. Chill comes, the dew 
rises, and twilight '!—and the night-side of nature. 
How rich and varied is that of the stream-side ! 
The fern-owls, with their soft plumave and noise- 
lass flight, come out, as do the great moths and 
bustards. 

This prevalence of life at the same time is as 
nature would have it—the one acting as food for 
the other, The heat of unseen pinions is heard 
above, but no object visible-—-soume night-hauuting 
bird flying off to its feeding-gronnd. Through 
the short summer night snipe whistle and wail. 
Newly arrived crakes call from the meadows, and 
a disturbed lapwing gets up crying from the green 
corn-stalks, Maybe the dette was the hare, 
whose nearly human ery wow comes from thorn- 
fence. For it, the corn-eprouts have come for the 
last time, and soon it will be in the poacher’s 
wallet. A loud splash comes from the water, and 
a great black trout has sucked down its prey. 
This isa large-winged night-fly. The first splash 
isa token of more abundant might-food, and soon 
the reach boils, The eruscent moon shows a bit of 
lizht at intervals ; soon masses of cloud intervene. 
A faint whistle, unlike that of any bird, comes up 
streain, and although imperceptible, the dark still 

rater is moved, The trout cease to rise. The 
Whistle comes nearer, and then a rustle is heard. 
The osier beds are stirred, and some long durk 
object makes its way between the parted stems. 
It is an otter. Fle has been sent to reconnoitre, 
and all is safe. Then others come paddling 
down stream, and, arriving at the pool, stop, 
tumble and fralic, ruling over and over and 
round and round, and performing the most mar- 
vellous evalutions, They swing on the willow- 
spray, and dash with lightning velocity at a pivce 
ot floating bark, tumble with it, wrestle with it, 
and go through a hundred wonderful movements 
They are inctionless, then begin to play, and so 
continue for nearly an jiour, when, as if suddenly 
alarmed, they rush down atream to their fishing- 
grounds, and leave us cold and benumbed. We 
pled through the meadew beneath the moon and 
stars, chilled to the marrow by the falling dew. 

Otters are still abundant on the banks of most 
northern streams, as also among the rocks and 
boulders of the coast-line. Human invasion 
drives them from their haunts, although, where 
Waters remain unpolluted, they not untrequently 
pass up the rivers by towns and villages during 
the still night. Fitted for an aquatic existence, 
the structure of the otter beautifully exhibite the 
provisions suitable to its mode of life. On land 
it can travel swiftly, though the water is its 
best element. Immersed in thia, its coat appears 
smooth and glassy. In pursuing its prey it. 
forms the most graceful movements, doubling and 









fhen fishing, its object is to get 
; } pursued, as, from the construc- 
& hich are placed high in the head, 
Wed to follow its prey. This it 
secure, Its uniform dusky brown 








é Lé all aquatic creatures, a soft under- 
{ w hair above. 

. -# generally takes possession of a natural 
cay 4 drain, or a hole made by the inundation 
of «stream. The entrance is usually under 


water and inclines towards the bank. Situations 
where the latter is overhung with bushes and with 
tall water-plunts in the vicinity are gencrally 
chosen. : 
four weeks old, betake themselves to the water. 
If captured now, they may easily be domesticated. 
One of our friends has to-day a couple of young 
otters, which he leads about in a leash At 
Bassenthwaite, a man and his son traincd a pair 
of otters to fish in the lake They would return 
when called upon, or follow their masters home 
when the fishing was over. The males in spring 
fivght desperately ; and once when hidden, we wit- 
nessul a fight which lasted two hours, and so 
engrossed did the combatants become, that we 
approached and, taking the part of the lesser, 
shot its aggressor. 

And now a word as to the food of the otter. 
That it destroys fieh we are not about to deny. 
But this liking for fish has become such a sterco- 
typed ‘fact’ in natural history that it is glibly 
repeated, parrot-like, and so continues until most 
yersons have come tu accept it. The otter destroys 
bail few fish, using the word in its popular accepta- 
tion, What it destroys are tor food, and not out 
of love of killing, The greater part of its dict 
consists of fresh-water craylish, Thousands of which 
it destroys, and it is for these that long journeys 
are so frequently made. Many miles in a night 
are traversed for these crustaccans, the beds of 
mountain and moorland streams being tracked to 
their source, almost every stene on the way beiny 
examined, And at least upon two oecasions lave 
we found the remains of the water-hen after an 
otter’s meal. 
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THIS MORTAL COLL 
CHAPTER XXIN.---ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, 


Dering the whole of the next week, the Squire 
and a strange artisan, whom he bad specially 
imported by rail from London, went much about 
together by day and nivht throngh the grounds at 
W hitestrand. 


their joint proceedings. ‘The strange artisan was 


a skilled workman in the engineering line, he . 


toll the people at the Fisherman's Rest, where he 
dhad taken a bed for his stay in the village ; and 
indeed sundry books in his kit bore out the state- 
tment—weird books of a selentifie and diagram- 
miuatic character, chokefull of formuke in Greek 
lettering, which seemed not unlikely to be con- 
nected with hydrostatics, dynamics, trigonometry, 
and mechanics, or any other equally abstruse and 
uncanfiv subject, not wholly alien to necromancy 
and witchcraft. l6 was held at Whitestrand b 

those best able to form an opinion in such dark 
questions, that the new importation was ‘summat 
in the electric way ;’ 








THIS MORTAL COIL 
hat it is difficult to follow | 


From this, the young, when three or | 


A certain air of mystery hung over | 


and it was certainly matter | might prove successful. 
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of plain fact, patent to all observers equally, 
; that he did in very truth fix up an elaborate 
lightning-conductor of the latest pattern to the 
newly-thrown-out gable-end at what had once 
been Elsie’s window. It was Elsie’s window still 
to Hugh: let him twist it and turn it and alter 
jit as he would, he feared it would never, never 
cease to be Elsie’s window. 

But in the domain at large, the intelligent 
artisan with the engineering air, who was sur- 
mised to be ‘summat in the electric way,’ care- 
; fully examined, under Hugh's directions, many 
‘parts of the grounds of Wlitestrand. Squire was 
j going to ley out the garden and terrace afresh, 
the servants conjectured in their own society : 
jone or two of them, exceedingly modern in their 
i views, even opined in an off-hand fashion that he 
;mnust be bent on laying electric Hghts on. Con- 
servalive In most things to the backbone, the 
servants bestowed the moved of their heart 
japproval on the electric light: it saves so muc 
; iu trimming and cleaning, Lamps are the bug- 
j bear of big country houses : electricity, ou the 
‘other hand, needs no tending. It was near the 
| poplar that Squire was going to put his installa- 
ition, as they call the arrangement in our latter- 
j day jargon ; and he was going to drive it, rumour 
iremarked, by a tidal outfall, What a tidal out- 
{fall might be, or how it could work in lighting 
ithe Hall, nobody knew; but the intelligent 
artisan had let the words drop casually in’ the 
!eourse of conversation ; and the Jesherman’s dest 
| snapped them up at once, and retailed them freely 
with profound guste to all after-comers, 

Still, if was a curious fact in its own way 

that the installation appeared to progress most 
easily when nobody happened to be looking on, 
and that the skillet workman in the engineering 
line penerally stood with lis hands in his pockets, 
surveying his handicraft, with languid iiterest, 
whenever anybody from the village or the Hall 
lonnzed up by his side to inspect or wonder at if, 
(| More curivag still was another small fact, 
‘known to nobody but the skilled workman tn 
l propria person’, that four sinall casks of petro- 
ileum from a London store were slowed away, 
iby Hugh Massinger’s orders, under the very roots 
;ot the big poplar; and that by their side lay a 
;qucer apparatusg, connected apparently in some 
/remote way with electric Nyhting. 

The Squire himself, however, made no secret 
(of his own personal and private iutentions to the 
> London workman, Jfe paid the man well, and 
ihe exacted silence, That was all, But he cx- 
‘plained precisely in plain terins what it was that 
he wanted done, The tree was an eyesore to lim, 
lie said, with his usual frankness. Huh was 
always frank whenever possible --but his wile, for 
-sentimental reasons, had w special fancy for it. 
i He wanted to vet rid of it, therefore, in the least 
‘obtrusive way he could easily manage. 
the least obtrusive way. Se this was what he 
required done with it. The London workman 
» nodded his head, pocketed his pay, looked uncon. 
i cerned, and lield his tongue with trained fidelity. 
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The Whitestrand labourers, who passed by the 
poplar and the London workman, time and aznin, 
with a jerky nod and their pipes turned down- 
ward, never noticed a certain slender unobtrusive 
copper wire which the strange artisan fastened 
one evening, in the gray dusk, right up the stem 
and boles of the big tree toa round knob on the 
very summit. The wire, however, o# its fixer 
know, ran down to a large deal box well buried 
in the ground, which bore outside a green label, 
*Rubmkorf® Induction Coil, Elliott’: Patent.’ 
The wire and coil terminated in a pile close to 
the four full petroleum barrels. When the 
London workinan had securely laid the entire 
apparatus, undisturbed by loungers, he reported 
adversely, with great solemnity, on the tidal out- 
fall and electric light scheme to Hugh Massinger. 
No sufficient power for the purpose existed in the 
river. This adverse report was orally delivered 
in the front vestibule of Whitestrand Hall; and 
it was also delivered with sedulous care - as per 
orders received-—in Mra Massinger’s own presence, 
When the London workman went out again after 
making his carefully worded statement, he went 
out clinking a coin of the realm or two in his 
trousers’ pocket, and with his tongue stuck, some- 
what unbecomingly, in his right cheek, as who 
should pride himself on the successful outwitting 
of an innocent fellow-creature, He hind done the 
work he was paid for, and he liad done it well. 
But he ilianiehe to himself, as lie went his way 
rejoicing, that the Squire of Whitestrand mist 
be very well held) in tana indeed by that smull 
pale lady, if he had to take eo many cunning pre- 
cautions in seeret beforchand when he wanted to 
get rid of a single tree that offended his eye in his 
own gardens, 

The plot was all well laid now. Hugh had 
nothing further left to do but to possess his soul in 
yationce avainst the next thunderstorm, He had 
not very long to wait, Before the month was out, 
a thunderstarin did indeed burst in full force over 
Whitestrand and ita neighbourhood---one of those 
terrible and destructive east-coast electric displays 
which invariably leave their broad mark behind 
them. for along the Jaw, flat, monotonous East 
Anglian shore, where hills are unknown and big 
trees rare, the lightning almost inevitably singles 
out for its onslaught some aspiring piece of man's 
handiwork—-some church steeple, some castle keep, 
the turrets on some tall and isolated manor-house, 
the vane above some ancient castellated gate- 
way. 

The reason for this iy not far to seek. In hilly 
countries the hills and trees act as natural light- 
ning-conductors, or rather as decoys to draw aside 
the fire from heaven from the towns or farm- 
honsea that nestle far below among the plens and 
valleys. Butin wide level plains, where all alike 
is flat and low-lying, human architecture forma for 
the most part the one salient point in the land- 
scape for lightning to attack: every church or 
tower with its battlements and lanterns stands in 
the place of the polished knobs on an electric 
machine, and draws down upon itself with unerr- 
ing certainty the destructive bolt from the over 
charged clouds. Owing to this cause, the thunder- 
storms of East Anglia are the most appalling and 
destructive in their concrete results of any in 
The laden clouds, big with electric 
i} energy, hang low and dark above one’s very head, 
wie 
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and let loose their accumulated store of vivid 
flashes in the exact midst of towns and villages. 
This particular thunderstorm, as chance would 
have it, came Jate at night, after three sultry days 
of close weather, when big black masses were just 
beginning to gather in vast battalions over the 
German Ocean ; and it let loose at last its fierce 
artillery in terrible volleys right over the village 
and grounds of Whitestrand. Hugh Massinger 
was the first at the Hall to observe from afar the 
distant flash, before the thunder had made itaelf 
audible in their ears, A pale light to westward, 
in the direction of Snade, attracte:l, as he read, his 
passing attention, ‘By Jove!’ he cried, rising 
with a yawn from his chair, and laying down the 
manuscript of A Lif’s Philosophy, which he was 
languidly correcting in its later stanzas, ‘that’s 
something like lightning, Winifred! Over Snade 
way, apparently. I wonder if it’s going to drift 
towards us ?--Whew-—what a clap! It's precions 


near, [expect we shall catch it ourselves 
shortly.’ 
The clouds rolled up with extraordinary 


rapidity, and the claps came fast and thick and 
nearer, Winifred cowered down on the sofa in 
terror, She dreaded thunder; but she was too 
proud to confess what she would nevertheless have 
viven worlds to do—hide her frightened little 
head with sobs and tears in its old place upon 
Wiwh’s shoulder, ‘It’s coming this way,’ she 
cried nervously after a while. ‘That last flash 
must have been awfully near ws’ 

Even as she spoke, a terrific volley seemed to 
burst all at once right over their heads and shake 
the house with its irresistible majesty. Winifred 
buried her face deep in the eushions. §O Hugh,’ 
she cried in a terrified tence, ‘this is awful— 
awfnl!? 

Much as he longed to look out of the window, 
Hugh could not resist that unspoken ta hae He 
drew up the blind hastily to its full height, so 
that he might see out to watch the success of his 
deep-laid stratagem ; then le hurried over with 
real tenderness to Winifred’s side. He drew his 
arm round her and soothed her with his hand, 
and laid her poor throbbing aching head with a 
lover's caress upon his own broad bosom. Winifred 
nestled close to him with a sich of relief. The 
nearness of danger, real or imagined, rouses all the 
most ingrained and profound of our virile feelings, 
The instinct of protection for the woman and the 
child comes over even bad men at such moments 
of doubt with irresistible might and majesty. 
Small differences or tiffs are forgotten and for- 
given: the woman clings naturally in her feminine 
weakness to the strong man in his primary aapect 
as comforter and protector. Between Hugh and 
Winifred the estrangement as yet was but vague 
and unacknowledged. Had it yawned far wider, 
had it sunk far deeper, the awe and terror of that 
supreme moment would amply have sufficed to 
bridge it over, at least while the orgy of the 
thunderstorm lasted. 

For next instant a sheet of liquid flame seemed 
to surround and engulf the whole house at once 
in its white embrace. The world became for the 
twinkling of an eye one surging fload of vivid fire, 
one roar and crash and sea of deafening tumult. 
Winifred buried her face deeper than ever on 
Hugh’s shoulder, and put up both her small 


hands to her tingling ears, to crush if possible the 
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hideous roar out. But the light and sound seemed 
to penetrate evervthing : she was aware of them 
keenly through her very bones and nerves and 
marrow ; her entire being appeared as if pervaded 
and overwhelmed with the horror of the lightning. 
In another moment all was over, and she was con- 
scious only of an abiding awe, a decp-seated after- 
glow of alarm and terror, But Hugh had started 
up from the sofa now, both his hands clasped hard 
in front of his breast, and was gazing wildly out 
of the big bow-window, and lifting up his voice 
in a paroxysm of excitement. ‘It’s hit the 
poplar!’ he cried. ‘It’s hit the a ae It 
must be terribly near, Winnie! It’s hit the 

poplar !’ 

Winifred opened her eyes with an effort, and 
saw him standing there, as if spellbound, by the 
window. She dared not get up and come any 
nearer the front of the room, but, raising her eyes, 
she saw from where she sat, or rather crouched, 
that the poplar stood out, one living mass of 
rampant flame, a flaring beacon, from top to 
bottom. The petroleum, ignited and raised to 
flashing-point by the fire which the induction coil 
had drawn down from heaven, gave off its blazing 
vapour in huge rolling sheets and forked tongues 
of flame, which licked up the crackling branches 
of the dry old tree from base to summit like so 
much touchwood. The poplar rose new one 
solid coluryn of crimson fire. The red glow 
deepened and widened from moment to moment. 
Even tho drenebing rain that followed the 
thunder-clap seemed powerless to check that 
frantic cinlnaehe The fire leaped and danced 
through the tall straight boughs with mad exulta- 
tion, hissing out its defiance to the big round 
drops which burst off into tiny balls of steam 
before they could reach the red-hot trunk and 
snapping branches. Itven left to itself, the poplar, 
once ignited, would have burnt to the ground 
with startling rapidity ; fur its core was dry and 
light as tinder, its wood was eaten through by 
innumerable worm-holes, and the hollow centre of 
mouldering dry-rot, where children had loved to 
play at Hide-and-seek, acted now like a roaring 
chimney flue, with a fierce draught that carried up 
the circling eddies of smoke and flame in mad 
career to the topmost branches. But the fumes of 
the petroleum, rendered instantly gaseous by the 
¢lectric heat, made the work of destruction still 
more instantaneous, terrible, and complete than 
it would have proved if left to unaided nature. 
The very irr a resolved itself into one relling 
pillar of fluid tlame. The tree seemed envelopec 
in a shroud of fire. All human effort must be 
powerless to resist it. The poplar dissolved 
almost as if by magic with a wild rapidity into 
its prime elements. 

A man must be a man come what may. Hugh 


lea: towards the window and flung it open 
wildly. ‘I must go!’ he cried. ‘Ring the bell 


for the servants” The savage glee in his voice 
was well repressed. His enemy was low, laid 
prone at his feet, but he would at least prctend 
to some spark of magnanimity. ‘We must get 
out the hose!’ he exclaimed. ‘We must try to 
save it!’ Winifred clung to his arm in horror. 
‘Let it burn down, Hugh!’ she cried. ‘Who 
cares for the poplar? I’d sooner ten thousand 
poplars burned to the ground than that you should 
venture out on such an evening!’ Ss 
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Her hand on his arm thrilled through him with 
horror. Her words stung him with a sense of 
his meanness. Something very like a touch of 
remorse came over his spirit. He stooped down 
and kissed her tenderly. The next flash struck 
over towards the sandhills, The thunder was 
rolling gradually seaward. 

Hugh slept but little that eventful night; his 
mind addressed itself with feverish eagerness to 30 
many hard and doubtful questions. He tossed 
and turned and asked himself ten thousand times 
over—was the tree burnt through—burnt down to 
the ground?) Were the roots and trunk consumed 
beyond hope—or rather beyond fear—of ultimate 
recovery? Was the hateful poplar really done for? 
Would any trace remain of the barrels that jad 
held the tell-tale petroleum? any relic be left 
of the Ruhmkorff Induction Coil? What jot or 
tittle of the evidence of design would now survive 
to betray and convict himt What ground for 
reasonable suspicion would Winifred see that the 
fire was not wholly the result of accident? 

But when next morning’s light dawned and the 
sun arose upon the scene of conflagration, Hugh 
saw ata glance that all his fears had indeed been 
wholly and utterly groundicss. The poplar was 
as though it had never existed, A bare black 
patch by the mouth of the Char, covered with ash 
and dust and cinder, alone marked the spot where 
the famous tree had once stood. The very roots 
were burned deep into the ground. The petro- 
leum had done its duty bravely. Not a trace of 
design could be observed anywhere. The Ruhm- 
korff Induction Coil had melted into air, Nobody 
ever so much as dreamed that human handicratt 
had art or part in the burning of the celebrated 
Whitestrand poplar, The Zimes gave it a line 
of passing regret; and the Trinity House deleted 
it with pains as a lost landmark from their sailing 
directions, 

Hugh set his workmen instantly to stub up 
the roots, And Winifred, gazing mournfully next 
(lay at the ruins, observed with a sigh: ‘You 
never liked the dear old tree, Hugh; and it seems 
as if fate had interposed in your favour to destroy 
it. I’msorry it’s gone; but [’d sacrifice a hundred 
such trees any day to have you as kind to me as 
you were last evening.’ 

The saying smote Hugh’s heart sore. He 
played nervously with the button of his coat. 
‘I wish you could have kept it, Winnie,’ he said 
not unkindly. ‘But it’s not my fault.—And I 
bear no malice. I’ll even forgive you for tellin 
me 1’d never make a poet; though thet, you’l 
ailmit, was a hard saying. I think, my child, if 
you don’t mind, I’ll ask Hatherley down next 
week to visit us.—There’s nothing like adverse 
opinion to improve one’s work. — Hatherley’s 
opinion is more than adverse. I’d like his 
criticism on A Lifes Philosophy before I rush 
into print at last with the greatest and deepest 
work of my lifetime.’ : 

That same evening, as it was growing dusk, 
Warren Relf and Potts, mavigating the Mud- 
Turtle around by sea from Yarmouth Roads, put 
in for the night to the Char at Whitestrand. 
They meant to lie by for a Sunday in the estuary, 
and walk across the fields, if the day proved fine, 
to service at Snade. As they approached the 
looked about in vain for the familiar 
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their eyes: to men who knew the east coast well, 
the disappearance of the Whitestrand porae from 
the world seemed almost as incredible as the 
sudden removal of the Bass Rock or the Pillars 
of Hercules, Nobody would ever dream of cut- 
ting down that glory of Suffolk, that  time- 
honoured sea-mark. Dut as they strained their 
eyes through the deepening gloom, the stern 
logic of facta left them at last no further room 
for syllogistic reasoning or @ priori scepticism. 
The Whitestrand poplar was really gone. Not 
a stump even remained as its relic or ifs monu- 
ment, 

They drove the yawl close under the shore. 
The current was eetting out stronger than ever, 
and eddying back against the base of the roots 
with a fierce and eager swirling movement. 
Warren Relf looked over the bank in doubt at 
the churred and blackened soil beside it. He 
knew in a second exactly what had happened. 
‘Maassinger has burned down the poplar, Potts,’ 
he cried aloud. He did not add, ‘because it stoad 
upon the very spot where Elsie Challoner threw 
herself over.” But he knew it was so. They 
turned the yawl up stream once more, Then 
Warren Relf murmured in a low voice, more 
than half to himself, but in solemn accents: ‘So 
much the worse in the end for Whitestrand,’ 

All the way up to the Fisherman's Rest he 
repeated again and avain below his breath: ‘So 
much the worse in the end for Whitestrand.’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAND OF FIRE, 


Reapers of the recently published Life of Charles 
Darwin will remember that during his voyage in 
the Beagle the preat naturalist saw something of 
Tierra del Fuego ; and the account he gives of the 
country serves to remind us what an unimportant 
and little known part of the world it iss We 
have most of us a vague notion that it is a deso- 
date region in the extremo south of South America, 
inhabited by savages ; but few of us are prepared 
to commit ourselves to any more definite state- 
ments regarding it. Even geographical specialists 
have, until recently, known but little about the 
country, as, aince its discovery by Magellan in 
1520, it has remained almost unnoticed and unex- 
plored, the occasional efforts which have been | 
made in that direction having been partial and | 
unsuccessful, For this, physical causes are largely | 
responsible. Owiny to the rough seas and per- | 
sistent winds which during a great part of the 
ear le cag its shores, sailing vessels doub- 
ing Horn have taken care not to approach 
the land too closely, and as a rule sight only some 
small islands off the south, which English sailors 
know as the Digarameries, a corruption of Diego 
Ramirez, the name bestowed on them by the j 
Spaniards. The passage through the Strait of 
Magellan is, owing to currents and devious 
channels, only practicable for steamers, and even 
this of vessels has only recently begun to | 
make use of that route. I¢ is not surprising, ! 
therefore, that Tierra del Fuego has hitherto | 
attracted but little attention, and that the busy 
world has been content to let it alone Of late, 
‘however, circumstances have erisen which give 
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the country interest and supply information 
about it. 

Within the past five years it has been the subject 
of more thorough and acientific investigation than 
has ever been previously attempted. Lieutenant 
Bové, of the French navy, has, by permission of 
the Argentine government, and partly under its 
patronage, made an expedition to the south-east 
portion of Tierra del Fuego ; and his labours have 
resulted in a valuable Report on the fauna, flora, 
and general characteristics of the country, and the 
condition and language of the people. Another 
even more valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge on the subject has been made by the Rev. 
Thomas Brydges, a Church of England missionary, 
who has lived in the south-eastern part of Tierra 
del Fuego for over twenty-five years, and has 
during that long residence accumulated an im- 
portant amount of information about the country 
and its inhabitants. Mr Julius Popper, a man 
of acientific antecedents, has alao, on behalf of a 
Mining ear ond recently made an expedition 
right across the country from Useless Bay on the 
west to San Sebastian on the east, and thence 
along the coast. Lastly, Don Ramon Lista, a 
well-known explorer, and a member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Buenos Avres, has just 
returned from a scientific and geographical expe- 
dition to the east and south-east coasts, undertaken 
at the instance of the Argentine government. 
These combined sources of information have served 
to correct many errors hitherto current about the 
country, and to add to our knowledge in many 
important respects. 

The group of islands which form the archi- 
pelago of Tierra del Fuego have an arca of about 
eighty thousand square miles, nearly the same 
size as England and Scotland. Darwin describes 
the country as ‘a mountainous land, partly sub- 
merged in the sea, so that deep inlets and bays 

apy the place where the valleys should exist. 
To dnd an acre of level land in any part of the 
country is most rare.” Don Ramon Lista, how- 
ever, who has bad greater and more recent oppor- 
tunities of investization, thinks this description 
a mistaken one. He describes Argentine Tierra 
del Fuego as presenting two aspects: in the north, 
there are valleys more or less extensive, covered 
with splendid groves, and irrigated by large rivers, 
sonic of which are navigable; this region en- 
joying an agreeable temperature, with very little 
snow during the winter. South of this he reports 
that the appearance of the country changes, and 
extended forests appear, where the grass is not so 
abundant or the rivers so large. The face of the 
land is in this part something like Switzerland, 
with small lakes, elevated mountains, and valu- 
able timber forests. He seems to think the 
country capable of great development, for he 
adds : ‘On the plains there will yet be planted a 
great pastoral industry, while I believe the moun- 
tains will be found to contain valuable mineral 
deposits.’ : 
he geological formation of Tierra del Fuego 
corresponds with that of Patagonia; its moun- 
tains are the continuation and southern ex- 
tremity of the Andes; whilst the plains and w 


lands cor nd to the Patagonian steppes. , 
some parts th e formation is decidedly volcanic ; 


pumice-stone is found in large quantities, and 
granite and quartz are abundant. On the oth 
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hand, limestone, iron, and coal seem to be want- 
ing. Gold has been found in considerable quan- 
tities in the north, and for a number of years the 
enterprising Chilians have been washing it at 
the foot of the chain of hills which forms the 
coasts of Useless and Future Bays. The climate 
is certainly not the best in the world, but its dis- 
advantages seem to have been a good deal exagge- 
rated by casual visitors, who have perhaps been 
unfortunate as to times and localities. Mr Brydges 
tells us that in the humid regions of the west, 
frosts are almost unknown ; while in the central 
and eastern parts, where the sky is nearly always 
cloudless, there is intense cold during the four 
months from June to September. He adds, that 
the want of sufficient heat in summer is the great 
drawback to the climate, and is a greater incon- 
venience than the cold in winter, which has never 
been known to be lower than twelve degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the highest summer tempern- 
ture is only seventy-five degrees, If i¢ were not 
for the raw, damp winds, the climate of Ticrra 
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The Yahgans, who inhabit the southern portion 
of Tierra del Fuego, are an altoyether different 
people from the Onas, and have with some reason 

zen considered as the most miserable species of 
humanity in the western hemisphere. They are 
quarrelsome and treacherous, and are governed 
entirely by their desires and passions. Very dex- 
terous in the management of canoes, they live 
largely by fishing, but are very destitute even of 
the sn a appliances for cooking and comfort. 
Some of the tribe are of fair size, but others 
are extremely diminutive and abject looking. Mr 
3rydges, however, who has lived among them 
nearly a quarter of a century, says they are not so 
degraded as they have been represented, and he 
particularly repudiates the charge of cannibalism 
which has been made against them. They have 
been found capable of some small measure of civil- 
isation, but, like the Onas, have suffered severely 
from epidemics, especially from smallpox. Their 
number is now considerably below three thousand. 
Mr Brydges describes their language as ‘soft, 


del Fuego would be much better than that of} rich, and very full ;’ how rich and full, may be 
Canada. While there are probably few streams | inferred from his almost incredible statement that 
in the country which are of sufficient size ever to | he has accumulated a vocabulary of no fewer than 


be utilised for navigation, there is a large number | thirty thousand words. 


To find such a wealthy 


of small rivers and watercourses, which carry off language among so low a race is a curious circum- 


the rains and melted snow from the mountains, 
and thus assist to irrigate the lower plains. 
Travellers’ reports as to the inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego have been conflicting. Some 
visitors have reported the natives to be stalwart, 
fine-looking men, and others have described them 
as small and abject beings. Darwin, whose scien- 
tific investigations were confined to the south of 
the country, says that ‘one can hardly believe 
them to be fellow-creatures and inhabitants of the 
same world,’ On the other hand, other explorers 
in the north and north-west describe the Fuecians 
as powerful men of Jarge stature and warlike 
instincts. This apparent discrepancy secins to 
be due to the fact that the land is inhabited 
by two very distinct races of Indians. Mr 
Brydges, whose long residence in the countr 
enables him to speak with authority on this 
point, assures us that there are two separate and 
distinct tribes dwelling in Tierra del Fuego. 
He calls them, as they call themselves, Onas and 
Yahguns; the former living in the north, and 
the latter in the south. The Onas seem to be 
alinost identical in character, manners, and lan- 
guage with the Tuehelche Indians of Patagonia. 
Like them, they use bows and arrows in the chase, 
and are muscular, active, and well formed. Their 
number is now much reduced, an epidemic of 
measles having been very fatal among them a few 
years ago, and the whole tribe probably does not 
now number more than five hundred persons. 
They are nomadic, and live principally in port- 
able tents, covered with guanaco skins. Mr 
Popper did not form a high opinion of their intel- 
lectual faculties, judging from the primitive nature 
of their implements. He describes their tools as 
consisting for the most part of pieces of iron, taken 
from some vessel cast on shore, and tied to pieces 
of wood by leather thongs. They have no canoes, 
and do not fish, though they pick up on the shore 
such fish as are left behind after heavy tides. 
Their only water-vessels are large shells ; but they 
kl some ingenuity in making arrows and 


stance, and one worthy of consideration by eth- 
nologists. 

Such are a few of the latest particulars about 
this litlle-known territory. Even the name by 
which it is known is a misnomer, it being a land 
of frost rather than a land of fire. It received 
the latter title from its discoverer, Mayellan, who, 
when passiny ita northern coasts, noticed night 
after nivht a succession of small fires, which he 
supposed to be due to some mysterious natural 
causes. In reality, they were beacons lighted by 
the natives; but the original mistuke has given 
a permanent name to the country, and is typical 
of many other mistakes which lave since been 
made about it. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION, 


Ir was towards the close of tho afternoon, 
and Mr Ferris was preparing to leave his office 
for the day, when the door opened to admit 
a map who was rather ‘seedy’ in his appear- 
ance, and whose once handsome face bore un- 
mistakable traces of recent dissipation. The 
Superintendent turned an inquiring glance at his 
visitor, whom he evidently did not recognise ; 
but Min, who was the only other occupant of the 
room, felt sure that she had seen the fellow before. 
It was Sam Ripley, the discharged engineer of 
No. 404! Ripley was not actually intoxicated, 
but he had evidently reached that stage of chronic 
drunkenness when the brief intermissions of com- 
parative sobriety are so nearly akin to intoxi- 
cation, that steadiness of step and clearness of 
speech are impossible achievements. For some 
reason or other, the ex-engineer felt disposed 
to be insolent, Without removing his cap, he 
addressed Superintendent Ferris: ‘How do, 
boss !” : = 


es 
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‘Well, my man, what is it?’ 
‘Don’t take a feller up so short, boss—don’t 


sound well, My name’s Ripley—Saimuel J. Ripley. 


Don't ‘pear to remember old acquaintances? 
Strange, too. You orter know me, ’cause you 
fired for me one night when I handled the throttle 
of old 404 an’ took your special from ’Stan’ople to 
Prairie City. Good joke on you ns well as on 
me, wasn't 107--Ah, ] see you remember!’ 

‘Yes, sir; decidedly [ remember it all. 1 
wonder that you have the onsummate impudence 
to come into my offie  ~ if your deserts 
were dealt. ty you, a gaol should hold you. Doubt- 
lesa, you have some cxtraordinary reason for 
Saeed iny—-let’s hear it,’ 

Very good, boss, IT came for a pass to Prairie 
City.—Yer, sir, T said a pass, Write it out favour 
of Samuel J. Ripley, Chicago to Prairie City, 
Nebraska; an’ if you feel like throwing in a 
five-dollar bill, so much the better.’ 

‘Are you crazy, man?’ inquired the official. 

‘No, mister, | am not crazy—not even “chuck ” 
at the present moment ; an’ if you will listen to 
me for a minute, I think you will fill out the 
HN,” 

Here Ripley winked in the direction of Min 
—in whom he had not recognised the prairie 
waif he had often seen at 4d-mile—as much as to 
ask if he should speak out before the girl. 

Ferris understoud the gesture. ‘You can speak 
‘before that young lady, he said. ‘She hears all 
my business, and can keep it to herself’ 

‘Very good, boss; it dowt make no differ- 
ence tume. Now, 1’m bound to get down Prairie 
City way. You see, whisky's pretty nearly got 
the best oo me, aw before long To expect te turn 
up my tocs to the daisies. Before that there 
melancholy time arrives, L’ve got a lectle bizness 
to transact with that darned meddlin’ opergtor 
who spoiled my little pame that night with the 
special.—-Don't say a word, boss; I aim t got 
nothin’ against you for that. You was the boss— 
it was your bizness to checkimate us, if you could, 
But that there sneakin’ agent—bah! Whit biz- 
yess had he to interfere with us fellers? It was 
none o' Ais funeral! So l’m pon’ to have a 
leetle bit of a reck’nin’. Mebbe 1’H pit the worst 
af it~mebbe I won't. He played his cards ; now, 
IH play mine; an’ if I can take the odd trick, 
why, Sam Ripley ‘ll be ahead of the game. Very 
well. I ain’t strong enough to tramp over a 
thowsand miles, and I’ve got no money ; conse- 
quently, I must have a pass.’ 

‘Thia ig all idle talk and wasted breath, Ripley,’ 
said the Superintendent. ‘1 care nothing about 
your private grudges, and in any case would 
not assist you in your evil designs against a man 
who did his duty, and perhaps saved my life— 
No, sir; no pass’ 

‘Stop a minute, boss,’ interrupted Ripley. ‘So 
far my story hasn't interested you, and hasn’t 
done me much good, You’re a big man amongst 
railroaders, and you’ve got a big record all through 
the West for being a smart, shrewd, and conscien- 
tious manager. That's so, isn’t it?’ 

Ferris nodded his head, in aagsent. 

*Well, be careful you never lose that record. 
Listen! About twelve years ago I was work- 
ing on a railroad in Indiana. There were a 
couple of clever boys, brothers, in the Train 


‘Despatcher’s Office. The oldest was the Chief 
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Despatcher himself, and the younger was his 
assistant. One night there was a nasty collision.’ 
Ripley paused as he noticed Robert Ferris’s face 
grow deathly pale, while his hands trembled 
violently. 

Ferris recovered his composure quickly, though 
his voice was rather unsteady as he asked: 
‘What is ali this twaddle to me?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing, boss.—Shall I go on?” 

‘Yes; but cut it short.’ 

‘Very good, boss.—I think you know that story 
pretty well. Perhaps yon don't know that the 
young fellow is still aliv — sees you once 
in a while ?—QOh, he’s no friend of mine; curse 
him! and I shouldn’t get the story into the 
newspapers to help ham,—But if I should take 
it into my jicad to resurrect that little affair, 
and start some smart Chicago reporter investigat- 
ing, it might prove rather embarrassing for that 
older brother, dowt you think ?’ 

But Robert Ferris was already filling out a 
blank trip pass, which he handed to Ripley to- 
gether with a five-dollar bill, ‘Be careful, my 
lad,” said the Superintendent, as the whisky- 
soaked rascal shambled out of the office. 

Min had heard every word of this strange con- 
versation, and it came to her as a painful two- 
fold revelation, She could not doubt that Ripley 
meant to harm Macpherson in some way; nor 
could she believe otherwise than that Robert 
Ferris was the elder brother for whom Arthur 
had given up name and fame. Hither of these 
discoveries was auflicient to decide Min as to her 
future course, She must warn and assist Arthur, 
Which she could only thoroughly do by at once 
proceeding: to d4d-mile; and her sense of pride, 
as well us loyalty to Arthur, would not permit 
her to retain a position in the office of such a 
man as Robert Ferris. 

The Superintendent had left, having followed 
closely on the heels of Ripley. Min did not mind 

that, however, for she would not have accepted 
jthe favour of a pass at his hands, and she did 
not feel like bidding him a courteous farewell 
So she left a note on Ferris’s desk, telling him 
that she had left Chicago as well as his employ, 
and that she would write to him shortly, giving 
her reasons in detail, That night she bought a 
ticket, and boarded th Pacific Express on the 
Cc. R. M. & P. 

About thirty-six hours later, the long and heavy 
train drew up at 44-mile, and agent Macpherson 
was greatly surprised to find that it became neces- 
sary for him to assist a young lady to alight. 

i She was a very pretty and very graceful young 


dre becomingly apparelled in a_ perfect-fitting 


foe ere nee 


manent 


dress and sacque, while upon her head she wore 
‘a hat that displayed the good taste of a graduate 
'in the milliner’s art. Arthur thought there must 
| be some mistake, till he saw the well-remembered 
face, ‘Min!’ 

‘Dear old Arthur !’ 

They held each other's hands as the train 
steamed away across the prairie, from which the 
night-mists were rolling before the morning sun- 
light, and then, hand in hand, they walked into 
the little office. For several minutes neither 
spoke ; but in those first moments, as they — 
each into the other's eyes, all secrets and all 
misunderstandings seemed to roll away and dis- 
appear with the prairie mists outside : they loved 
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with a deep, true, and lasting love that was 
intensely mutual—and both knew it. 

‘I’ve come back, Arthur—to you.’ 

And for answer Arthur took her in his arms 
and kissed the fresh red lips which were to be 
his for evermore. The lonely life, that had been 
hungering and thirsting for love, was more than 
satisfied. 

Of course there were many questions to ask 
and to answer, Min perhaps having the most 
to tell ‘I know everything now, Arthur. I 
know who you are, cad who Mr Ferris is. I 
know, too, that Sam Ripley will find it hard work 
to do you much harm, when he discovers that 
he has two to fight instead of one. Besides, fore- 
warned is forearmed, and if I ever see Mr Ripley 
around this place, I shall let him know that it 
was I who sat in the Superintendent's office 
and overheard the recital of his schemes. 

Later in the day, Min disclosed a plan of her 
own. ‘Now, Arthur, you know I am not a 
“child of the plains” any longer. I am a Chicago 
young lady, who cannot plead ignorance of the 
a I want to stay right here, and never 
eave 44-mile again until we leave together. But 
to do that we must be married—you did ask 
me, didn’t you?—and I want the wedding to be 
in the dear old depot. The Atlintic Express still 
goes throuch at two o'clock in the morning, 1 
believe? Very well. You take that train to 
New Constantinople, hunt up a minister, and 
bring him out here as svon as you can.—You 
might bring Ratty Sykes along as a witness. 
Isn’t that a good and practicable plan?’ 

‘It is splendid,’ said Arthur, highly delighted 
to find that the girl was so thoroughly in earnest. 
‘Only you will liave to take charge of the station 
while I am gone.’ 

‘Of course. From now, on, I resume my posi- 
tion as assistant-operator at 44-mile.’ 

So at two o'clock on the dark and chill October 
morning, Arthur took the train as a passenger 
for Constantinople. When he boarded the front 
coach he did not notice in the darkness a man 
who alighted from the rear car; nor did the 
passenger who disembarked see the ayent as he 
stepped on to the train, ‘The new arrival at 
44-mule evidently wished to remain unnoticed, for, 
instead of entering the little depot, le ensconced 
himself behind a pile of firewoud which stood 
sting a dozen yards from the shanty. The man 
yore a striking resemblance to the ex-engincer 
Sam Ripley, and he repeatedly muttered to him- 


self as he eyed the little curtained window of | 


the telegraph cabin, behind which the light was 
dimly burning. 

Min stood just inside the doorway as she 
watched Arthur take his departure; then she 
stepped in and closed the door. The morning 
was very chilly, and the fire had burned quite 
low. Upon the wall she saw an old hat and 


coat of Arthur's which she remembered well. | 
She had often worn them in the days gone j 
by; why not now? So she put them on, and | 
somehow, the familiar dress of the man she loved | 
Then she sat | 


seemed to make her less lonely. 
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into Arthur's armchair, which stood exactly mid- 
way between the lamp and the low window on 
the west side of the room. Her back was toward 
the window, and the light threw the shadow 
of her head and shoulders upon the curtain. 
So she sat, and gave her fancies loose rein, as 
they carried her forward into the future—the 
future which would know her as Arthur Mac- 
pherson’s wife. 

Outside, in the cold night, the man behind 
the woodpile muttered and cursed. He was 
shivering, and, as he shivered, his courage— 
such as it was—began to ooze away. ‘Curse 
him! why not? He spoiled my game, and lost 
me my job. He ruined me and sent me to 
the dogs, He might as well have killed me— 
Ah, no better chance than this! This is luck, 
Sam, my boy!’ The villain spoke thus as the 
shadow of a man’s head and shoulders fell dis- 
tinctly across the window. Ripley knew that 
hat; he had seen Macpherson wearing it many 
times. He pulled from his hip-pocket a loaded 
revolver; he cocked it, levelled it, and fired. 
With the crack of the report, there was the 
noise of shattered glass, but never a cry or a 
sound from the girl who had sat in that chair 
dreaming her happy day-dreams, The bullet had 
done its work well. Min was dead. 


This was Min's home-coming! Of Arthur's, 
a few hours later, why should we write? Why 
prolong the details of this simple and sad record 
of a girls short life? To this day there is a 
station at 4dd-mile, and Arthur Macpherson, a 
broken-hearted man, is still the agent and ope- 
rator, The mills of the gods have not yet brought 
Robert Ferris bencath their ponderous wheels ; 
for Arthur’s silence will last till death, and the 
bones of the only ether man who held the secret 
of the collision lie bleaching on the prairies. 

The sweet breezes of summer and tle howling 
blizzards of winter, us they sweep around the 
loncly cabin at 44-mile, also kiss—gently or 
fiercely---a white marble slab upon which is 
chiselled Min. 


THE SPONGE-FISHERIES OF TILE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


THe following interesting information as to the 
sponge-fisheries of the Mediterrancan, which ap- 
peared in The Board of Trade Journal, is extracted 
from a paper contained in the Proceedings of the 
Constantinople Chamber of Commerce : 

-The principal places from which sponges are 
exported are situated in the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean, The ouly exception is the Baha- 
mas, in the West Indies. The Baliama sponges, 
however, are the poorest in quality which reach 
the market. The sponge of Tunis, from the 
extreme resistance of its tissue, is an article of 
general utility, for it can be put to the commonest 
usea. The most valuable sponges, however, are 
those which come from the coast of Syria and the 
Greek Archipelago. oe eats 

The depth of the water beneath which it is 


down upon the worn kitchen-chair at the shabby | found has a great influence on the quality of the 


ink-stained telegraph table, and with the finger 
of an expert rattled off a message to Constantin- 
ople, informing them that the Atlantic Express 
nad left 44-mile. That done, she threw herself 


sponge. That which is gathered on a rocky or 
sandy bottom is much sttperior to that which 
growa upon a muddy ground. The best Tunis 
sponges are of the former character, and are prin- 
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cipally found near Kerkeni and on the rocks 
of the little island of Kamontes. The inferior 
quality comes from the Gulf of Cabes, where the 
bottom is muddy, and these have unhealtby- 
looking red roote. In a natural condition, the 


Tunis sponge is black and covered with @ viscous | 
matter which forms the polyp of the sponge, and 
contains a considerable quantity of sand and mud. | 

In the Tunisian waters the sponge-fishery is. 
during | 
‘large in size, and those which are 


carried on most actively and profitab) 
the months of December, January, and February. 
The late autumnal storms have by that time 
cleared the sponges of the seaweeds and other 
plants which concealed them, and the eye can 
easily detect them. 
and a transparent sea being indispensable, that 
not more than forty-five days can be counted 
upon each season. The men employed in the 
Tunisian sponge-fishery are almost exclusively 


Greeks or Sicilians, and the former are found the > 


more skilful, There are several modes of collect- 
ing spon They are plucked with the hand 
by help of a diving-bell, they are harpooned, or 
they are dragged up with an instrument which 
resembles the sort of drag used for fishing up 
oystera, The diving-bell can only be used where 
thero is a hard bottom, and the harpoon is the 
ipatrument mainly employed by sponge-fishers. 
The Arabs yo out in parties of five, six, or 
seven persons in a small boat. 


It is considered, calm weather | 
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Qne man holds. 


the trident and wutches the bottom of the sea, : 
striking where he secs a sponge; but the Arabs | 


are rarely successful in a depth of more than | 


eiht or ten metres, 


i 


The method of the Sicilians : 


is almost the same as that of the Arabs, except | 
that their boats take only two men, one to row - 


and the other to strike. 
deeper water than the Arabs, and secure more 
sponges than they, and of a better quality. 


The Sicilians fish in 


The | 


Greeks, who for the most part come from Kal-: 


imno and Syria, are the chief cmployers of the 
drag. But the great majority of teas also hold 
to the trident, which they use with extraordinary 
cleverness, 

The island of Kalimno, on the south-western 
coast of Asia Minor, between Cos and Leros, con- 
tains a population of about twelve thousand, all 
the adult males being engaged in the sponge- 
fishery, They leave the island in May, and 
return in September at the latest. The islanders 
of Kalimno exercise their profession of sponge- 
fishers off the shores of the islands of the kingdom 
of Greece, of the Southern Sporades, and snecially 
of Rhodes, of Crete, of the whole extent of Syria, 
of the island of Ruad, and finally of Tunis, where 
their vessels are so large and so well manned that 
they drive the Arabs and Sicilians completely 
out of the field. They take the sponges back to 
Kalimno, where they are sold, the council of the 
island constituting a court which decides all dif- 
ferences between fishermen, captains, proprietors, 
merchants, and retail parchasers, The Kalim- 
niotes usually fish at a depth of from fifteen 
to twenty feet; below this there are no sponges 
which possess any commercial value. The divers 
have to be men of adult age and of great physical 
etrength ; they can in mo case remain at the 
maximum depth of twenty feet for more than two 
minutes. They select the good from among the 
bad sponges by touch, tearing away those which 
eeom to be the best, and place them in a pouch 
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fastened round the neck. Quite recently a new 
method has been adopted, the wearing of a water- 
tight diving-dress called a scaphandro, made of 
metal and provided with glass windows; in thi 
dress men are able to remain at the bottom , 
the sea for two or three hours and collect th 
sponges at their ease. 

The Kalimniote fishermen are in the habit of 
dividing the sponges which they sell into three 
classes—those of fine quality, those which are 
inferior 
in quality, which they call tstmouches. The 
island possesses two hundred vessels engaged in 
this industry. The Kalimniotes find that the 
largest and most delicate sponges are discovered 
on the coast of the little island of Stambalia, 
off Amorgo, and on one or two spots on the 
African littoral. The second quality are those of 
Crete, of Bengazi, of Rhodes, and of Syria. The 
rponges of the Kalimniotes find their way into 
almost all the markets of the world. England 
is the largest consumer; and France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy follow. 

An industry in artificial sponges is in process 
of creation. M. Oscar Schmidt, Professor at the 
University of Gratz, in Styria, has invented a 
method by which pieces of living sponge are 
broken off and planted in a favourable spot. 
Irom very small cuttings of this kind, Professor 
Schmidt has obtained large sponges in the course 
of three years and at a very small expense. One 
of his experiments gave the result that the culti- 
vation of four thousand sponges had not cost 
more than two hundred and twenty-five franca, 
including the interest for three years on the 
capital expended, The Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment has been so much struck with the import- 
ance of these experiments that it has officially 
authorised the protection of this new industry on 
the coast of Dalmatia. 


A MILITARY MANGUVREE. 


Caprrain Utcoer FLuKER was a quiet, unobtrusive 
man, upon whom certain youthful subalterns had 
bestowed the cognomen of ‘the fossil.’ Though 
he was stcady and prosaic, nevertheless every- 
body in the Royal Slopshire Regiment voted him 
one of the best officers that ever held Her 
Majesty’s commission. He was rather elderly, 
with iron-gray hair, a well-trained military mous- 
tache, and a pleasant expression; he dressed 
faultlessly, and was always the pink of polite- 
ness. Frequently he might: have been seen walk- 
ing along the shady side of the High Street at 
Blankford, where the regiment was quartefed, 
and upon such occasions he peered a good deal 
under the bonnets of the pretty women; but there 
was a demure expression in his glance which 
withered any rising feeling of resentment. His 
ace and his unmistakably sympathetic half-smile 
gave him an immunity which would not be 
extended to younger and bolder men. 

At the mess of the Royal Slopshire the 


merits and demerits of the damsels of Blankford, 
marriageable and otherwise, were nightly dis- 
cussed, and more than once had ‘the fossil’ been. 


twitted with his apparent lack of intereat in the 
fair sex. fa he had i or his ages ee 
replied with a grave smile, almost o 3 
that his days of flirtation were over, that such — 
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things must be left to the boys. His brother- 
officers had not failed to notice his gravity, and 
hence the popular belief that he had been crossed 
in love. Pibugh Captain Fluker was a member 
of the Blankford Club—an institution where 
everybody knew everybody else, and where old 
fogies played whist for points not exceeding one 
penny—and his conduct in public was most 
exemplary, yet somehow he had but few friends, 
The men who oucht to have been in his set— 
or of whose set he ouvht to have been—did not 
care for his company. Nor did the female leaders 
of Blankford society give him great countenance, 
for, if the truth must be told, he was ‘horribly 
slow,’ and it was generally admitted that there 
was something queer about Fluker. Though he 
led the almost idyllic life of a grave, sedate, 
old bachelor, yet somehow Blankfordians had an 
indefinable distrust in him which was utterly 
unaccountable. 

The denizens of Blankford were a set of cheer- 
ful people who clubbed together their resources 
to make the time pass pleasantly, and who made 
no attempt to outshine one another. But on 
the arrival of the Rvyal Slopshire from Egyptian 
deserts, everything suddenly changed, and the 
resilents— especially those possessed of the market- 
able commodities yclept ‘marriageable daughters’ 
—beyan to show off and give junketings upon the 
most approved principle, presumably in the hope 
of capturing some of the heroic officers. Those 
holding commission in the regiment thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves; but Captain Fluker held 
aloof from most of these pomps and vanities, 
and shunned the husband-huntresses. 

This sort of thing went on for a year, when 
a whispered rumour caused much consternation 
in the garrison. It was, that ‘the fossil’ had 
actually entered for the matrimonial stakes. Such 
a@ proceeding was so unlikely, that it was con- 
sidered a huge joke, until somebody at mess 
announced as a positive fact that the fair lady 
was none other than Miss Prudence Grimes, This 
was greeted by a good deal of laughter, for the 
lady in qtestion was a rawboned spinster of 
fifty, who lived with her sister in a prim little 
eottage on the London Road. 

‘By Jove,’ exclaimed the Hvunourable Bertie 
Oofington, an affected and moustacheless young 
sub., ‘always thawt “the fossil” would go in for 
lucre and ugliness, But he’s been confoundedly 
quiet over it.’ 

‘Yes; they say he’s been engaved to her for 
months, and that’s why he don’t mix with the 
gay element of ours,’ remarked his neighbour. 

‘Engaged ! is he?’ echoed a dozen voices. 

‘Yes; going to marry her in a few weeks, if 
all I hear be true.’ 

‘Suppose he’ll retire on his wife’s income,’ 
observed Oofington. ‘But I say, you Johnnies, 
I wish we could have a spree with him before 
he’s spliced.’ 

A, dozen voices assented to this proposal ; and 
various modes of hoaxing ‘the fossil’ were at 
once augpested. 

_ Whilst this conversation was in progress, Captain 
Fluker sat in the cosy little drawing-room at Yew 

Jottage. He had negotiated a recherché dinner 
just to his taste, and was now alone with his 
“fiancée. Prudence Grimes was by no means & 
giddy young thing. She wore dresses of brocaded 
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silk ; and her hair was dressed in lung corkscrew 
curls upon each side of her face. But before mar- 
riage, a multitude of faults are hidden, and Hugh 
Fluker considered her the only woman in the 
world that he could make his wife. Their court- 


‘ship was always of the most formal character, 


and as they were sitting togcther sle was say- 
ing: ‘I vowed I would never marry, for, until 
I met you, Hugh, dear, I never saw a man 
whom I could trust.’ 

‘And you trust me, Prudence?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘It is because I trust 
you that 1 accepted your offer of marriage. But 
I wish to speak more seriously, more privately 
to you. You have tuld me that you possess no 
inconic beyond your pay, have you not? 

‘That is true, alas!’ he said. 

‘Well, said she hesitatingly, ‘my income is a 
sood one; the expenses attending our marriage 
will be pvreat, and therefore 1 want you to accept 
a small sum from me.’ 

He looked at her in astonishment, wondering 
what she could mean, 

‘Yes’ she continued; ‘IT am a woman of 
business, you know. Now, I want you to take 
Jiolly Lodge, furnish it properly, and have a 
wedding which cannot be sneered at all over the 
town. This, of course, cannot be done for 
nothing ; so I have paid in one thousand pounds 
toa London bank in your name.’ 

‘What !? he exclaimed, ‘A thousand pounds 
for me?’ 

‘Yes, she replied, walking over to her daven- 

ort. ‘Here’s the pass-book and cheque-book. 
rou can, if you like, for convenience, transfer the 
money to the Blankford Bank.’ And she handed 
him the books. 

‘Well, really, Prudence, this is indeed very 





thoughtful of you,’ replied the captain. ‘I hardly 
like to accept the moncy, for’ 
‘But you must. [ insist upon it, JT want a 


costly and fushionable wedding, and I'll have 
it.’ 

‘Why cannot I pay for it?’ 

‘I will pay myself, because I do not wish to 
cripple your resources,’ said she, smiling pleas- 
antly us she added, ‘of course you will not be 
offended 7? 

‘No, no; not in the least, Prudence, It is 
awfully good of you, thouzh, yet I suppose it 
will be all the same after we are married.’ 

Captain Hugh Fluker went to the bank on 
the fullowing day, and negotiated the matter as 
Miss Prudence had suggested. 

-It is needleas for us to dilate upon the manner 
in which his brother-ollicers greeted the news of 
his approaching marriage, how they chaffed him, 
or how good-humouredly he took it all. Of course 
the financial matter was a secret, though he told 
them he had taken Holly Lodge and was about 
to furnish it. ; 
Preparations for the marriage were proceeding 


apace, and a month bud ulready passed, when 


a very pretty young damsel arrived in Blank- 
ford and took up her duties as assistant to the 
local postmaster. Ethel perp | was decidedly. 
handsome ; and within a week of her arrival, the 
golden youth, both military and civil, had lost 
their hearts to her. Never before was the post- 
office so well patronised, for during office hours 
the place was filled with the masher element, 


. |} opposite side 
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who bought stamps and postal orders, sent tele- | 
ms, or required lettera weighed, as an mee 
or basking ior a few seconds in the winning | 
smiles of the siren behind the brass network. | 
Chief amongst the worshippers at this shrine was ; 
young Bertie Oofington of the Slopshire, for he | 
visited the post-oflice not less than a dozen times 
a day. 

Aa may be imagined, this idolatry of a common 
post-office clerk caused the noses of many of the 
young ladics in the higher walks of life to be 
considerably elevated, as they waxed excceding 
wrath that their attractions should be so totally 
eclipsed. At the officers’ mess of the Slopshire 
she was the chicf topic of conversation, and the 
subs one and all were exerting every effort 
to outdo each other in gaining her affection. 
Showers of presents in the form of fans, perfumes, 
flowers, and other trifles they poured in upon 
her, yet they could not fail to recognise the fact 
that she gave more encouragement to Ovfington 
than to anybody else, and were very envious | 
in consequence. They surrowfully abandoned all | 
hope of success, however, when it was made 
known that Bertie was her chosen admirer. 

The Honourable Bertie Oofington, the pet of 
the Royal Slopshire, was the eldest son and heir 
of Lord Heaviswell, a rich old pecr ; and Blank- 
ford society was all agog when, within three 
weeks of her arrival, it was announced that he 
was actnally engayed to be married to her. There 
was one man whe remonstrated with him: it was 
Fluker. 

‘Look here, Bertie, he said one evening as he 
was smoking with him in his quarters. ‘The | 
whole place is poking fun at you for flirting with | 
that little yirl at the post-otlice What do you 
really mean todo?’ 

‘Mean to do? 
replied he. 

‘Well, my boy,’ said Fluker gravely, ‘1’m some 
years your senior, and my advice to you is, break 
the engagement before it goes too far,’ 

‘I certainly shan't do that, exclaimed the 
younger man; ‘neither do I sce any reason why 

ou should interfere with my private affairs, even | 
if you were my great-yrandfather,’ 

‘Forgive me. T advise you for the best.—What 
would his lordship say to such a mésallianee 2? 

‘My father has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. I love her, and by Jove, 17 marry 
her in spite of everything.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Fluker, puffing vigorously 
at his cigar; ‘but remember, i have given you 
my advice’ And the subject was allowed to drop. 


Why, marry her, of course,’ 


ee 


The banns had been duly published between | 
Hugh Fluker, bachelor, and Prudence Grimes, 
spinster, and no objection was made, although 
the parson requested all who mizht see any 
impediment to come forward and declare it 

ne evening, Oofington went down to meet 
Ethel; but found, to his astonishment, that she 
had gone out half an hour earlier than usual. 
She had distinctly told him to meet her at eight 
o'clock, and yet ehe did not keep her appoint- 
ment, Could she be playing him falae, after all? 
The green-eyed monster rose within. him, and 
11 he resolved to watch for her return. He had 
ij. waited for meerly two hours in the shadow on the 
the street, when he saw two 
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figures approaching. As they came nearer, he 
recognised his fiancée and Fluker! His first 


impulse was to rush across the road and con- 
front them, but on a moment’s reflection ' he 
remained concealed. He saw Fluker speakin, ‘ to 
her very earnestly, then he kissed her, shcdk 
hands, and she let herself in with a latchkey, 
whilst her companion strode away in the direc- 
tion of the barracks. The Honourable Bertie 
muttered a curse, and soon overtook his rival. 
‘Now, Fluker, stammered he, white with dismay 
and fury, ‘what do you mean by daring to take 
Miss Ellsworthy for a walk? I understand now 
why you were so anxious I should give her up. 
You wanted her yourself.’ 

The man addressed turned coolly round and 
said: ‘I have advised you to have nothing more 
to do with her, and I fancy you'll find I’m 
right after all. But it’s no use getting out of 
temper over it; so good-night’ And he walked 
away. 

The young lieutenant, boiling over with indig- 
nation, turned on his heel, and inuttering a savage 
threat, retraced his steps. 

Next morning the gossips of Blankford had a 
titbit of scandal to relate, for Ethel Ellsworthy 
had eloped with Captain Fluker. They had 
taken the early morning train to London. 

When the news was broken to Miss Prudence, 
she had a fit of hysterics straight away; but she 
quickly recovered, and almost speechless with in- 
dienation: she cried : ‘The monster! the swindler ! 
He has robbed me of iny heart, and swindled me 
out of my money. Oh, what a fool I was to part 
with that thousand pounds! But I'll bring an 
action for breach of promise, that I will.’ 

‘Yes, to think that he should have lowered 
himself to run away with that minx only three 
days before his marriage,’ said her sister. ‘ Long 
ago, I told you, Prudence, that these military 
men are all deceivers.’ 

‘And well I know it, moaned Miss Prudence. 
— Qh, to think he should leave me in this 
manner.’ 

Later that day, she went down to the local bank 
in the hope of recovering some of the money she 
had given him, but found, to her dismay, that on 
the previous day it hal all been drawn out. So 
she returned to Yew Cottage in a most unhappy 
frame of mind. 

On the evening of the day previous to that 
fixed for the wedding, Hugh Fluker returned to 
Blankford alone, and at once sought his bride. 
He knocked, and was admitted to the drawing- 
room to await her. 

In a few minutes she appeared. Her face wore 
an unutterable look of disgust, and she drew her- 
self up to her full height as she said: ‘Captain 
Fluker, I consider it the greatest presumption on 
your part to come here after your scandalous 
conduct.’ 

‘Scandalous conduct !’ he exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. ‘1’m at a loss to understand what you 
mean, my dear.’ | 


‘Don't address me in that manner, sir. Do. 
you think I am not fully aware of your a 
to London, and of your, , : 


ae al 

‘Yes, that is true. I have been to London 

upon some business connected with our marriage 3 

but as for my aig are I don’t think you need 
ejealousofher’ =o. 


have any cause to 
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“Indeed, and why not?’ 

‘Well, merely because she is my sister,’ replied 
the captain with a smile. 

‘Your sister !? 

*Yes, my sister, by my mother's second hus- 
band. I did not tell you before, as I was not 
anxious that the fellows of ours should know that 
I had a sister in a post-office.’ 

‘Oh, Hugh dear!’ exclaimed Miss Prudence, ‘I 
judged you Sposa Pray, forgive me; but I 
really thought you had eloped with her.’ 

‘Well, there isn’t much harm in taking one’s 
sister up to town,’ said Fluker ; ‘but the fact is, 
young QOofington is in love with her, and I’m 
trving to save him from making an ass of him- 
self without his father’s consent. I have seen 
his father Lord Heaviswell, and informed him of 
the facts. Ethel will be back to-morrow in time 
for our wedding.’ 

Blankford was never so puzzled as on the follow- 
ing morning, when the marriage took place at the 
parish church. There was a crowded assembly 
to witness the ceremony, and the arrangements 
were upon the most costly and fashionable scale. 

Next day, Bertie Oofington received a letter 
from Scarborough, whither the happy couple had 
gone to spend their honeymoon, giving a full 
explanation, but asking that it micht be kept 
secret. The young lieutenant lauched heartily, 
and vowed that ‘the fossil’ was a brick after 
all. 

Upon their return to Blankford, Ethel took up 
her abode with them, and resigned her duties at 
the post-office. Six months afterwards, through 
the death of his lordship, the Honourable Bertie 
succeeded to the title and estates. He at once 
sent in his papers, and as soon as decoruin would 
allow, made Ethel Lady Heaviswell. 

But the good people of Blankford are still 
puzzled. They cannot make out what relation 
she is to Captain Fluker, though they feel certain 
there must be some family connection. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Rexics of old London are getting scarcer and 
scarcer as the modern builder clears the ground 
for new houses. Roman London lies about fifteen 
feet below the present level of the City streets, 
and yields up occasionally a tribute of coins, 
tesselated pavement, or a few Roman ornaments. 
Antiquaries are just now much exercised about 
the preservation of a fine piece of Roman work 
which has recently been unearthed near the 
General Post Office, consisting of about one hun- 
dred feet of the veritable wall of London. As 
this discovery has been made on government pro- 
perty, itis to be hoped that arrangements will be 
made to preserve such an interesting memorial 
of olden times. 

Professor Lintner, of New York, a well-known 
entomologist, has expressed the opinion that if 
fruit-growers wish to be successful they should 
study the habits of insects and the nature of their 
food, so that they may be competent to tell friends 
from foes, and may be able to use insecticides to 
the best advantage. The Professor affirms that 
there are in the world three hundred and twenty 
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thousand species of insects, and that from seven to 
eight thousand may be considered as fruit-pests. 

Mr William A. Gibbs, of Chingford, Essex, 
whose hay-drying and tea-drying machines were 
noticed by us some years ago at the time of their 
invention, has recently constructed a machine by 
which pure hot air is derived direct from the com- 
bustion of coal. The operation is brought about 
partly by chemical agency and partly by mechani- 
cal appliances, and is sald to be so effectual that 
all trace of smoke disappears, and the products of 
combustion, instead of consisting of irrespirable 
gases, take the form of hot air which can be in- 
haled without danger or inconvenience. We have 
not at present any details of the construction of 
the machine ; but if it prove as successful as it is 
stated to be, its application to the arts and to 
domestic use will cause a revolution in the present 
methods of burning fuel, and should settle the 
sinoke-abatement question. 

Woodhall Spa, in Lincolnshire, contains a mine- 
ral spring which is unusually rich in bromine 
and iodine, resembling in its composition the 
waters of the celebrated Bad at Kreuznach. This 
spa has been acquired by a syndicate, who hope 
to induce their countrymen to avail themselves of 
the benefits it affords, instead of seeking the same 
remedy in Germany. ‘The baths are fitted with 
the orthodox ‘Pump-room,’ and every convenience 
for patients and visitors, 

A writer in the Century magazine recently gave 
some curious statistics referring to the chances of 
being hit by bullet or shell in modern warfare. 
He quotes an old saying to the effect that ‘it takes 
& man’s weight in lead to kill him,’ and he shows 
by the returns from more than one battle-ficld 
that the axiom is literally true. As a case in 
point, he alludes to the battle of Stone’s River, 
one of the greatest during the American War. 
In the official Report of this battle it is stated 
that the artillery fired 20,307 rounds of amiuni- 
tion, representing a weight of 225,000 pounds, 
The infantry fired two million rounds, being a 
weight of lead which exceeded 150,000 pounds, 
These two weights combined are fully equal to the 
weight of the men killed or mortally wounded— 
who numbered 2319, Another calculation with 
regard to this battle takes note of the wounded, 
and is given in another form. Here (it is stated 
that 20,000 rounds of artillery hit 728 men, and 
that the two million infantry rounds hit 13,832 
men ; averaving 27°4 cannon-shots to hit one man, 
and 145 musket-shots to hit one man, The old 
adage which states that ‘every bullet has its billet’ 
would seem, therefore, to require some qualifica- 
tion. It is at anyrate a comfort to consider that 
the modern soldier has so many chances against 
being shot, for, according to these figures, for 
every bullet which finds its billet, exactly one 
gross go astray. : 

Mr Pritchard Morgan, the proprietor of the 
gold mine at Dolgelly, has at length so tar satis- 
fied the claims of the government that work has 
been resumed. The quartz still produces a high 
average of gold per ton, and Mr Morgan is 
strongly of belief that there is untold wealth in 
the district. He states that the gold-field extends 
over a range of country fers sixty to one hun- 
dred miles in length, by forty miles in breadth. 
It is enid, however, that this mine is likely to. 
be eclipsed in importance by another one which 
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‘has just been discovered at Festiniog. This dis- 
covery waa made by accident, some men being 
engaged in quarrying, when they came upon some 

uartz sprinkled with brilliant specks of metal 

pecimens of the ore were forwarded to Mr Lowe, 
the public analyst of Chester, who immediately 
detected the metal to be gold. Later on, Mr Lowe 
‘waa invited to visit the place and to make a 
general survey of it. His geological knowledge 

uickly enabled him to direct the miners to open 
the reef at a certain point, and they soon un- 
earthed some very fine «pecimens of gold quartz. 
On analysis, the ore yields the large amount of 
five ounces of gold to the ton. 

It has long been known that fish, like birds and 
insects, are attracted by and will swarm round 
any source of Ulumination. Birds are killed in 
thousands by flying against the thick glass which 
protects lighthouse lanterns, and varions insects 
are caucht with the help of a light. The difli- 
culty of maintaining a subaqueous light has 
hitherto prevented the application of the same 
principle to fishing. But now that we have at 
command an electric Huminant which is quite 
independent of oxygen, and which will therefore 
give light in a closed chamber, the difficulty is at 
an end. With lamps arranged for the purpon 
the United States ateamship Aléatross has been 
catching multitudes of the finny tribes, the lamps 
being enclosed in wire-netting to obviate nals 
of breakage. It is curious to note that if this 
method of fishing is fonnd to be advantageons 
enough to become common, it will have a distinct 
bearing upon the disputes which have arisen 
between the American and Canadian fisher-folk, 
for the former will have no longer any need of 
troubling the latter for buit 

It is to be hoped that the recent agitation with 
regard to England’s weakness from a military 
omnt of view will not have the effect of unduly 
fuervine on the adoption of the new Magazine 
rifle, for, according te the recent Report of General 
Wasmund, of the Russian army, who bas been 
making a continental tour for the purpose of 
studying the magazine guns used ee various 
powers, the new arm possesses certain disadvan- 
taves Which might not at first be apparent. The 
soldier, he says, regards the many cartridges in 
his gun as so much reserve power, and is there- 
fore apt to neglect those precautions which he 
would naturally take when his piece must be 
reloaded after each discharge. He found, too, 
that after a long march these men who were 
armed with the old-fashioned ritle made far better 
target practice than those who carried the new 
weapon. QOne reason for this would be that in 
the case of the first, the weight and poise are con- 
stant, whereas in the latter they must vary os the 
contents of the magazine are discharged. 

There is a touch of romance in a true story 
recently published concerning the discovery of a 
sunken rock in the Red Sea. During the year 
1887, two ships atruck on a submerged rock in 
these historic waters, and soon afterwards foun- 
dered. <A search was at once made for the 
dangerous obstruction, but without succesa A 
second and more careful search was then made, 
again unsuccessfully. At last a surveying veasel 
was sent out for a six weeks’ cruise for the sole 
purpose of finding this hidden rock ; but the search 
waa fruitless, Buta fourth expedition by H. MLS, 
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Stork has been at last succeseful, and the rock has 
been found. It consists of a patch of coral only 
fifteen feet beneath the surface of the water; and 
although it is ont of the direct line of vessels 
traversing the sea, it would be quite possib, \ for 
them, by strong currents, to be carried in :the 
direction of the obstacle. Bearing in view the 
enormous tonnage that navigates this sea in modern 
times, the discovery is a very important one. 

All visitors to country districts know full well 
that in some places farmyards are kept in the most 
filthy condition, the animals therein often being 
left to drink from some pond which by its colour 
and smell at once proclaims its foul condition. 
It would seem impoasible that the milk from cows 
so badly grovided for should constitute healthy 
food, and according to certain experiments recently 
made by Professor Law at Cornell University, 
such milk is contaminated with living organisms 
to an alarming extent. This gentleman caused 
some cows to drink for several days from one 
of these stagnant pools, and when he afterwards 
examined the milk from them, microscopically, he 
found it full of living organisms of an identical 
character to those contained in the pond. The 
cows were then examined, and found to be in a 
feverish condition, their blood being charged with 
the same minute creatures. Some pure milk was 
then mixed with some of the pond-water, when it 
was found that they minttiplied to a surprising 
extent in the liquid. The lesson to be obtaine 
from these experiments is obvious, 

It is well known that a large proportion of 
colliery explosions are either directly due to or are 
much aggravated in intensity by the presence of 
suspended coal-dust in the air of the workings, 
To avoid this danger, Messrs Martin & bees 
of Dowlais, Glamorgan, have invented a meth 
by which the air in mines can be kept constantly 
damp. Water is forced by coinpressed air into 
spray, both agents being carried by pipes to any 
vart of the mines where danger is supposed to 
hice This fine sprav is quickly diffused by the 
air-currents in the workings, and effectually damps 
the dust with which it comes into contact. 

Whilst the use of alcoholic beverages of all 
kinds is rigidly condemned by a certain section 
of the community, ‘the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates’ is often charzed with various ill doings, 
The last indictment brought against the pleasant 
cup of tea is that of destroving the teeth. 
Surgeon W. T. Black, writing to the Jirctish 
Medical Journal, informs us that when on duty 
at certain recruiting stations in the north of Eng- 
land he made observations on the great amount 
of disease and loss of teeth existing among the 
mmen who offered themselves for service. In a 
reat many instances individuals were rejected on 
the score of the state of their teeth ; and he was 
led to trace this disease to the excessive tea- 
drinking commonly indulged in by the working 
classes in the manufacturing towns. He asserts 
that tea seems to have a peculiar effect upon 
the teeth, leading to inflammation, and eventually 
abscess of the fang, It would be useful to know 
whether these observations can be corroborated by 
other medical men. 

According to the Eiectrician, a magnetic crane 
is employed at some steel-works at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for lifting steel ingots and heavy masses. 
of iron. The magnet is of the electric form, 
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consisting of two rods of soft iron covered with 
insulated coils of wire, and receiving a current 
from a battery or dynamo-machine. It will 
lift a weight of eight hundred pounds without 
difficulty. 

M. Bone has brought forward a plan for deal- 
ing with the rabbit pest in Australia, which he 
believes would be found more economical than the 
methods suggested by M. Pasteur, and better in 
every way than the present methods of extermina- 
tion adopted by the Australian government. He 
suggests that a poisonous gas should be introduced 
into the burrows of the animals; and he names 
carbonic oxide, the vapour of carbonic disulphide, 
and carbonic acid gas as those which would be 
cheap and effectual. The apparatus for the ready 
gencration of these gases is not described ; and 
upon that part of the scheme would we should 
think depend its practicability. 

This rabbit pest in Australia seems to have its 
counterpart in a plague of rats in China, which 
latter forms the subject of a memorial to the 
Emperor which is published in the l’ekin Gazette. 
This memorial comes from the governor of a 
district in outer Mongolia, who testifies to the 
presence of swarms of rate, Which for some two 
years past have destroyed all the grass in the 
land, and have so undermined the ground with 
their burrows that mounted men are exposed to 
serious risks. For this reason it has become 
necessary to alter the routes of the government 
courier service in several of the postal lines. 
The old story of Dick Whittington and his cat 
seems more worthy of credence after reading this 
account. 

A new and terrible era in the science of 
warfare is foreshadowed by a torpedo shell, 
which has lately been manufactured at Waterbury, 
Connecticut, for the dynamite gun invented by 
Captain Zalinski. This shell ia made of seamless 
three-sixteenth-inch brass, and has been drawn 
out cold by means of hydraulic pressure. It 
represents a cylinder nearly scven feet long, with 
a conical end, with an inside diameter of four- 
teen inches, and it weighs two hundred pounds. 
This metal case is destined for the reception of 
six hundred pounds of explosive gelatine. The 
complete projectile will form an explosive mass 
of awful power, and one which no ie afloat or 
fortification on shore-could possibly withstand. 

The great engineering feat of moving a large 
hotel bodily by means of haulage, to which we 
recently devoted a brief notice, has now been 
successfully accomplished at Coney Island, New 
York. The building was first raised in sections 
by means of hydraulic jacks, and was placed on 
cars, wheeled on rails, under it. The distance 
traversed was nearly five hundred feet; and the 
weight of the building, a wooden structure, 
together with the trucks or cars on which it was 
placed, was estimated to amount to six thousand 
tons. The whole operation was carried through 
without accident or fitch of any kind. Its success 
will certainly turn renewed attention to the feasi- 
bility of Captain Eads’ scheme of a ship railway, 
which was thought at one time to be a formidable 
rival to the Panama Canal. It is now argued, 
and with reason, that if a large house can be 
safely moved by such means, a ship, built to 
_Yemst strains of every kind, could be far more 
easily dealt with. | | 
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The Indian Daily News, which is published in 
Calcutta, tells of the successful treatment of a case 
of snake-bite. Dr Vincent Richards was engaged 
in a number of experiments with some cobras; 
and while he was holding one of the reptiles with 
the object of procuring some of its poison in a 
watch-glass, the snake bit him severely in the 
left hand. The doctor immediately killed the 
snake, laid the wound in his finger open to the 
bone, and applied to it permanganate of potash, 
at the same time applying a ligature to the finger, 
and another below the elbow. He then souvht 
medical help. His confreres reopened the wound ; 
and after cauterising with nitric acid, it was 
dressed in the ordinary manner. Dr Richards 
gradually recovered from the accident, and is 
reported to feel no ill effects from it, 

Owing chiefly to the enterprise of several 
traders, the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign 
is likely to be well impressed on our memories, 
the word Jubilee having been attached to goods 
of the most opposite descriptions, Mr Asshton 
Smith is determined that the event shall be re- 
corded in a very prom acm way. He has caused 
to be planted on the side of a mountain in Wales, 
Moel Rhimen by name, a plantation of nearly 
seven thousand trees, which will be so arranged 
as to represent the words ‘Jubilee, 1887. ‘The 
letters each measure two hundred yards long, by 
twenty-five feet wide; and two hundred men, 
it is said, have found constant employment in 
planting the trees since Jubilee day, when the 
work was commenced. 

There is nothing new under the sun, not even 
type-writers. It has just been discovered that as 
early as the year 1829 the type-writing machine, 
under the name of Typographer, was invented, 
drawings and specifications of which were de- 
posited at the United States’ Patent Office at 
that date. It is said that these drawings closely 
resemble the machines now in use, 

According to the Lancet, in certain districts in 
the north of Ireland cther is largely used as an 
intoxicant, A special kind of ether is prepared 
for drinking purposes, and its success in supplant- 
ing whisky appears to be owing to its cheapness ; 
for a person can obtain for a penny sufficient of 
the potent fluid to intoxicate him. It may be 
here mentioned that the so-called chloric ether, 
which, under its newer name of spirits of chloro- 
form, is prescribed to give oa pleasant flavour 
to nauseous draughts, has often been used as a 
stimulant by inebriates who have had access to it. 
It is not ether, but consists of a solution of chloro- 
form diluted in nineteen parts of rectified spirit. 
With regard to the ether sold for drinking pur- 
poe it is asserted that the Excise authorities 

ave been applied to, but that they have no 
power to control its sale. 

A widespread belief has arisen within the last 
few months to the effect that modern stained glass 
windows do not possess that permanence which 
distinguishes those of medieval date. Mr Phillip 
Newman recently read an interesting paper before 
the members of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Fine Arts upon this subject. In this 

per he fully describes the process of glass-stain- 
ing, and dwells upon the destructive effect which 
the bad air of ill-ventilated churches will often 
have upon etained windows. He believes that 
the colours produced by modern workers are 
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quite as good as those of older times, while at the 
same time they present a far greater variety of 
tint. In certain cases, the colours have un- 
doubtedly faded, but only where the glass has 
been painted with colours containing soft fluxes. 
Where the glass has been carefully fired and 
proper silicated flux has been used, the pigments 
ill defy time and the destructive cffects of bad 
air. 


NEW EXPLOSIVE: 
CARKO- DYNAMITE. 


THE 


To the already Jong list of so-called high explo- 
sives—-of which there are about thirty—used in 
industrial pursuits or for war purposes, another 
very powerful explosive agent has just been 
added. As its name, carbo-dynamite, implies, 
carbon forms part of its constitution. It should 
be stated that in ordinary dynamite seventy-five 
per cent. of nitro-glycerine is absorbed by twenty- 
five per cent. of Kieselguhr, an earthy mineral 
specially suitable for the manufacture of dyna- 
mite on account of its absorbent property ; but 
Kieselyuhr has this disadvantage, that it is 
incombustible. In carbo-dynamite, ninety parts 
by weight of nitro-glyccrine are taken up by ten 
parts of a specially prepared carbon of a very 
porous nature, As carbon is combustible, it adds 
to the explosive effect of the whole mass ; and in 
this respect, it will be seen, carbo-dynamite is 
superior to ordinary dynamite. 
ut it possesses other advantages, which were 
demonstrated at recent trials carried out at 
Treherbert, Rhondda Valley, South Wales. = In 
the first experiment, an cighty-pound double- 
headed steel rail, placed on its side, was smashed 
through by an ounce and a half of earbo-dyna- 
mite, about nine inches of the rail being blown 
elean away. In the next, a large boulder of 
hard sandstone, weighing about two tons, was 
broken up by a two-ounce charge of carbo-dyna- 
mite. Equal charges of a quarter-ounce of carbo- 
dynamite and ordinary dynamite were also ex- 
ploded inside two thick lead cylinders of a capa- 
city of four and three-fourth cubic inches, with 
the result that this capacity was expanded to 
nearly thirty-six cubic inches with carbo-dyna- 
nite, but to only twenty-one inches with ordinary 
dynamite. Similar charges of the two explosives 
were then placed inside two thick steel tubes 
each one foot long. The ordinary dynamite burst 
its tube well ; but the carbo-dynamite charge did 
its work much better, bending the tube as well as 
bursting it, and sending it flying some fifteen 
yards from the point of explosion. The last 
experiment in the open consisted in placing one 
ounce each of carbo-dynamite and ordinary dyna- 
mite on flat steel discs, three inches in diameter 
and five-sixteenths of an inch thick, and sup- 
orted on rings or collars. After. the explosion, 
It was found that the ordinary dynamite had 
indented its diss .a quarter of an inch ; while the 
carbo-dynamite had caused a concavity seven- 
sixteenths of an inch deep, or three-sixteenths of 
an inch deeper than the other, besides driving its 
supporting ring deeply into the ground. 
n order to show that, in using carbo-dynamite 
in underground work, no noxious fumes arise, an 


experiment was made in a tunnel, half a mile 
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long, constructing for the Rhondda and Swansea 
Bay Railway. hen a shot had been fired in the 
rock at the heading of the tunnel with one pound 
of carbo-dynamite, no deleterious fumes conld be 
detected. When, however, subsequently, \ | shot 
was fired with one pound of ordinary dyn: vite, 
noxious vapours were plainly discernible. Carbo- 
dynamite, consequently, will enable miners to 

ursue their arduous work without injury to 

ealth, and the advantage claimed for it, that no 
injurious fumes are generated in its explosion, 
seems to be well established. As carbo-dynamite 
is not affected by moisture, not exuding or parting 
with its nitro-glycerine when exposed to damp or 
water, it may safely be mixed with that liquid in 
any required proportion, and, thus treated, used 
in fiery mines, the large volume of steam gene- 
rated at the moment of explosion not only extin- 
guishing any flame which might have been pro- 
duced, but also adding considerably to the effect 
of the shot. It is further stated that the manu- 
facture of carbo-dynamite is simple and inex- 
pensive, and that its cost to the user will not 
exceed that of ordinary dynamite. These latter 
pyints remain, of course, to be proved ; but from 
what has been said of its use and effect, there can 
be no doubt that a very formidable rival has 
arisen to ordinary dynamite, and that the intro- 
duction of carbo-dynamite in mining or tunnelling 
work is only a question of time. 


A SEA IDYLL. 


Last night T saw the mermaids ride 
On shore- bound waves with music wild, 
And watched them where, against the cliffs, 
Their howers of snowy foam they piled. 


All night they worked ; but when the dawn 
Came blushing rosy o'er the decp, 

The sea, grown weary of the toil, 
Recalled his waves, and sank to sleep. 


The mermaids wept, and combed their hair, 
Melted were all their foam-wreathed Lowers, 

Till one sweet mermaid sang, ‘ Let ’s make 
New arbours of the white sea-flowers.’ 


‘Yes, yes,’ they cried; and hand in hand, 
Sank through the blue depths joyously ; 
And now, I ween, they ’re gathering flowers 
In the bright gardens of the sea. 
Atice Stapies Carter. 
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sparkling vintage. The dew lies thickly on the 


MORNING IN THE WOODS, long rough grass and on the nut-bushes along 


In some respects the carly dawn of one summer 
morning is much like another; and save now 
and then when Jupiter Pluvius is in a watery 
temper, the charm and beauty and fragrance of 
early morning in the country are unvaried. It 
may be the opening of a day of soft gray cloud, 
or of splendid unbroken sunshine; but the first 
coming of the light is always a mystery of gracious 
and tender peace to all who have eyes and cars to 
discover and enjoy it. 


See, the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold, 
As the morning doth unfold. 

Now the birds begin to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Hails the dawning of the day 

With many a trill and many a lay. 


So sings an old and almost forgotten English poct, 
in a dainty little stanza as true to life as it is full 
of poetic and sparkling grace. 


the edge of the wood; and wavy streamers of 
shining gossamer are floating here and there in 
the soft sunshine, as if in search of a resting-place. 
All is very still as yet, the only sound being a 
faint whispering murmur from the clump of 
Scotch firs by the roadside, and the first joyous 
songz of the lark which has just started up 
from her nest among the streaming grass. 
Watch her as she mounts up towards the sky, 
‘and ever singing wins her liquid way,’ higher and 
higher still, by a series of rapid and irregular 
short ascents, until she dwindles to a mere speck, 
or is lost to sight. Presently, the whole air will 
be full of sweet sounds, as scattered over the wide 
fields other happy singers speed their flight to join 
in the happy chorus. 

Meanwhile, here close at hand the partridge is 
calling to her young with a soft low whistle ; 
blackbirds and thrushes are darting in and out 
of the thick hedgerow, now and then uttering a 
short quick cry of alarm ; or, after a few notes of 
broken song, suddenly dashing down to the ground 
to seize on the hapless worm—which pays dearly 


It is barely five o’clock on a fine August morn- for not going home till morning—and hurry back 
ing ; come with me for half an hour, and ramble! to their favourite bough, All at once, up start 
down this hillside, and see how true to life is the‘ the whole covey of partridges with a loud whirring 
poet’s picture. Once clear of the garden, we are | noise, not thoroughly frightened, but only to settle 
out in the open road, great and busy enough in| down again among some tangled grass and bramble 
the old coaching days, but lonely now as a track |-a hundred yards away. There are fourteen of 
through a New Zealand clearing. Far away on! them altogether; most likely from the very nest 
the dim horizon under that veil of silver mist is} which the keeper showed me a month or two 
the cathedral city. Away to the left stretches | ago just inside the fence of the next meadow ; 
mile after mile of rich green pasture and waving | and a curious nest it was, in a snug corner under 
yellow corn; while all down the slope to the! the shelter of the hedge. ‘There!’ said the 
right runs a full league of tangled and shady | keeper. ‘Not much like a nest, is it?’ I looked, 
woodland, into the hundred grassy roads of which | and saw nothing but a roundish heap of tangled 
it is easy enough to find a pleasant entrance, and ! dry grass and leaves, This, however, he carefully 
often just as difficult to find your way out. Along! lifted up, and underneath showed me a slight 
the edge of the wood is a field of sainfoin still; hollow scratched away in the earth, with a dozen 
glowing here and there, after the sickle, with | or more of goodly eggs, enugly covered with grass, 
patches of crimson blossom. As we follow the Both the old birds were away feeding, leaving 
winding path to the brow of the hill, we get the their nursery for a short time so cleverly concealed 
first taste of the keen crisp air, like a draught of that you might pass it-e~ "ore of times without a 
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suspicion of what lay hidden under the pile of 
withered grass. 

But now, we are on the very brow of the hill, 
and get a glimpse of the whole horizon. Far off 
to the south, above the faint blue distance, runs 
& broad band of amber light; above it, a long 
smooth laycr of dark gray cloud ; and above that 
a longer, keen shaft of delicate sea-green, which 
runs away into the extreme east, and is lost in a 
blaze of lemon, orange, and gold, amid a pile of 
dusky clouds, through which splinters of rosy 
light are stealing up over the broad expanse, In 
afew moments the sun himself will be fairly up, 
amd hill and valley, mead, woodland, and stream 
will be crowned with touches of fiery splendour 
to welcome the golden dawn. 

Turn aside by this winding path, and in two 
minutes we shall be in the deep shade of a grass 
road through the heart of the wood; with a thick 
growth of hazel, ash, spindle, and bramble on 
both sides of us, and here and there arching over- 
heal, Here and there, too, among the thick 
underwood towers up a gnarled and twisted oak ; 
or a still nobler beech, round which a goodly 
space has been cleared ; for my lord, though mind- 
ful of pheasants, lus an eye to solid timber, and 
in the next mile you may count a liundred forcst 
trees of royal dimensions, After the fresh breeze. 
of the hillside, the air seems cold and damp; and 
the moss under your fect is so thick that not a 
footstep can be learn! Tiny shafts of sunlivht 
are stealing in here and there among the green 
leaves; a robin is in full song on the topmost 
bough of a copper beech ; swarms of small birds, 
finches, tite, and fly-catehers, are all awake, and 
busily in search of breakfast. Far away, there is 
a faint sound of lowing kine, and the still fainter 
clarion of chanticleer, just let loose with his 
elucking wives into the lonely farmyard. Every 
now and then we stumble over the furrow. of 
fresh brown carth, where Master Mole has been 
busy hours avo; and atill oftener the burrow of 
a rabbit, outside the entrance of which Madam 
Bunny has carelessly left: tufts of downy fur, of 
which seme villainous stoat will not be slow to 
take advantage. And here, all at once in the 
green pathway we come upon a strange and unex- 
pected find in the shape ot a nut-brown Squirrel’s 
Tail tipped with white. How, whence, and why 
it is there is a puzzle ; but there it is, as you may 
see and feel for yourself, Our woods fairly swarm 
with these nimblu mischievous imps, and I have 
often seen four or five of them at high-jinks 
round a single beech-tree, racing up the trunk, 
or flying from branch to branch with a mad haste 
and daring fun that must be seen to be credited. 

But our green road enddenly ends in the open 
woodland, where hall-a-dozen pathways branch 
away in every direction, and you may wander 
for an hour before you find your wav home, The 
sun is fully out by this time, and the swallows are 
skimming swiftly across and across among clouds 
of flies, and epecially round the old barn, on the 
door of which the keeper has nailed up a perfect 
host of what he calls ‘ varment :’ 5 w-hawks, 
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a splendid brown owl* with outspread wings— 
in terrorem for all poaching marauders that crawl, 
creep, and fly. And as good luck will have it, 
here comes the keeper himself, with brown leather 
gaiters half-way up his legs, a gun over his 
shoulder, and a grim eort of a smile on his 
ruddy sunburnt face as he sees us gazing at uis 
museum. 

‘We were looking,’ said I, ‘at poor old Tu-whit, 
Tu-whoo! and wondering how he came to get 
here among the robbers,’ 

‘Iie?’ replics Gaiters. ‘Why, he’s as big a 
rogue a8 any one of ’em. Just you look now at 
his beak! ell me that there bill weren't a-made 
to tear a bird’s breast to bits? See !—all crooked, 
and sharp as a knife, just like an eagle he be. It 
stands to reason as he must be up to mischief. 
Rey'lar varment, I say, sir.’ 

Alter such a terrible indictment as this, it was 
uscless to say a word in the prisoner’s defence ; 
but, as for ‘standing to reason,’ that was just 
where the sentence would not stand. If his name 
had been Corvus, the crow, the verdict would 
have been unanimous; it would be hard to find 
a craftier or grecdier assassin, Nothing alive 
comes amiss to Aim—from the tiny callow fledg- 
ling that has tumbled out of the thrush’s nest, 
to a partridge, or a dainty young rabbit, a young 
pheasant straying from the coop, or a chicken in 
a loncly farmyard, down to a tiny mouse in the 
furraw—no stall creature is safe against that 
terrible pointed beak. 

‘You've been down through Blackwood, I see, 
ventlemen, saves the keeper. I know’d that 
aquir'l’s tail in a jiffy. As IT come home last 
nicht, sir, me and my boy, lL knocked that sqnir'l 
over up under the beech-tree; aml when Sam 
went to pick him up, what does he do but nip 
his finger rivht into the bone! The boy lets go; 
and then, when he catches him by the tail, blest 
if it didnt come right off! and away goes Jack 
up the tree like a shot. But L shall mark him 
yet, some day, the nasty varment !’ 

“Poor wretch, said I; ‘he’s marked enough 
already ; and must be counted a regular Guy 
among his friends and relations—without a tail, 
and his jacket riddled with small-shot.’ 

ut we must. say goodl-morning to Mr Gaiters, 
and stroll slowly back through the grass road, 
which by this time is fairly checkered with 
patches of bright sun and shade. There are not 
many flowers in this dainty nook ; but bees are 
out and busy among the wild thyme, which some- 
hew or other has found its way in from the 
hedve ; and still busier among the snowy blossom 
of the bramble, and the wild raspberry, which 
grows here in abundance. It is but six o’clock 
as we get back to the old dry sandy coach-road 
and stroll into the kitchen garden. Here, again, 
as you see, the whole place is alive with birds, 
among which, in spite of my love for them, I am 
bound to say there are many thieves, and chief 
among them all the impudent blackbird with his 
glossy coat and yellow beak. As a good rough 
wild sonyster, he is pleasant enough at early 
dawn, or at gray twilight in the hedgerow. 
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* Nothing will convinoe a keeper that poor old Séria 
flammea (the arn Owl) is not a deadly fue to all game, 


‘Tell him that the owl lives almost entirely on mice— 
: : | which eat the ere 
weasels, crowa, jays, magpies, and, alas and alack, | the hundred; his one answor is ‘ varment.’ 


»ps—that he kills mice and beetles by 


oem 
But as a plunderer of gooseberries, currants, and 
cherries, his greediness is without bound, even 
when other food is abundant. In a single July 
morning a whole row of gooseberry bushes and 
our only cherry-tree (Morelias, too) were stripped 
bare by a couple of these sable rogues, in spite 
of all that could be done to warn them off. In 
a similar fashion, two noble mountain-ash trees 
in front of the house were iY oe bare of their 
crimson glory in a few hours. The thrush is bad 
enough ; but, hearken for one moment, and you 
will hear her in the very next pathway, beyond 
the raspberry bed. There is a favourite flint- 
stone dhere: half-buried in the gravel, to which 
she always comes at this time, after hunting for 
snails amony the cabbages, The smaller ones she 
swallows whole, shells and all; the bie ones she 
brings up to this stone, against which she nimbly 
dashes them, and soon makes a hearty breakfast, 
asa pile of broken shells clearly proves. 

Of the blackbird one must sav: ‘Tie niger est, 
hune tu Romane caveto” Keep him out of your 
fruit-garden—if you can; and it is not easy. 
But let your thrushes sing on in joyful peace. 
Their song is worth many a score of raspberries. 
Net all your fruit-trees ; and don’t grumble if a 
few choice bunches now and then disappear in 
spite of all nettings and of all gardeners’ boys 
employed as scarecrows—perhaps because of these 
latter plagues, Never make war on the finches-—- 
chaf, green, or gold ; nor against the merry tit- 
mouse bis or little Acainst every dozen morsels 
of ripe fruit or green young shoots which they 
carry off, must be set millions of the garden and 
flower-beds’ worst plagues—sluzs, worms, cater- 
pillars, insects, grubs, and the evys of a myriad 
of other pests, which, however lovely under the 
lens of a microscope, are simply detestable any- 
where else but in a bird’s mouth. 

Whether the owner of a country garden shoots 
sparrows or not, secms to be a matter of little 
consequence ; they increase and multiply at such 
a prolific rate, that, whether destroyed wholesale 
or simply let alone, their number seems un- 
changed, 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
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CHAPTER XXX.—THE BARD IN HARNESS, 


‘I never felt more astonished in my life,’ 


Hatherley remarked one day some weeks later 
to a chosen circle at the Cheyne Row Club, 
‘than I felt on the ver7 first morning of my 
visit to Whitestrand. Talk about being driven by 
a lady, indeed! Why, that frail little woman’s 
got the Bard in harness, as right and as tight 
as if he were a respectable checsemonger. It’s 
too surprising. The Bard’s done for. Mia life 
is finished. There the Man stops. The Husband 
and Father may drag out a wretched domestic 
existence yet for another twenty years. But the 
Man is dead, hopelessly dead. Julius Casar him- 
self's not more utterly defunct. That girl has 
extinguished him,’ 

‘Are there any children, then?’ one of the 
chosen circle put in casually. ) 7 
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‘Children! No. There was a child born just 
after old Mrs Meysey’s death, I believe; but it 
died, and left the mother a poor wreck, her own 
miserable faded pucteGre pie She was a nice little 
girl enough, in her small way, when she was here 
in town; amusing and sprightly ; but the Bard 
has done for her, as she’s done for the Bard. 
The fact is, this is a case of incompatibility of 
disposition. You can’t stop three days at White- 
strand without feeling there’s a skeleton in the 
house somewhere !’ 


The skeleton in the house, long carefully con- 
fined to its native cupboard, had indeed begun 
to perambulate the Hall in open daylight during 
the brief period of Hatherley’s visit. He reachec 
the newly remodelled home just in time to dress 
for dinner. When he descended to the ill-lighted 
drawing-room, five minutes late-—~Whitestrand 
could boast no native gas-supply, and candles are 
pi piano gave his arm with a sense of solemn 
obligation to poor dark-clad Winifred. Mrs Mas- 
singer was indeed altered—-sadly altered. Three 
painful losses in quick succession had told upon 
that slender pale young wife. She showed her 
paleness in her deep black dress: colours suited 
Winifred : in mourning, she was hardly even 
pretty. The little ‘arrangement in pink and 
white’ had faded almost into white alone: thie 
iinkness had proved a fleeting pigment: she was 
Rit warranted fast colonrs. But Hatherley did 
his best with innate gallantry not to notice the 
change. Fresh from town, crammed with the 
last pood things of the Cheyne Row and Mrs 
Bouverie Barton’s Wednesday evenings, he tried 
hard with conscientious efforts to keep the con- 
versation from flagging visibly. At first he suc- 
ceeded with creditable skill; and Hugh, looking 
across at his wife with a curious smile, said in a 
tone of genuine pleasure: ‘How delightful it is, 
after all, Winnie, to get a hold of somebody, direct 
from the real live world of London, in the midst 
of our fossilised antediluvian Whitestrand society ! 
—I declare, Hatherley, it docs one’s heart good, 
like champagne, to listen to you. <A breath of 
Bohemia blows across Suffolk the moment you 
arrive. Poor drowsy, somnolent, petrified Suffolk ! 
“Silly Suffolk,” even the aborigines themselves 
call it. It’s catching, too. I’m almost beginning 
to fall asleep myself, by force of example.’ 

At the words, Winifred fired up in defence of 
her native county. ‘I’m sure, Hugh,’ she said 
with some asperity, ‘I don’t know why you’re 
always trying to run down Suffolk! If you 
didn’t like us, you should have avuided the 
shire; you should have carried your respected 
presence elsewhere. Suffolk never invited you 
to honour it with your suffrages. You came and 
settled here of your own free will. And who 
could be nicer or more cultivated, if it comes 
to that, than some of our Suffolk aborigines, as 
you call them? Dear old Mrs Walpole at the 
Vicarage, for example.’ 

Huzh balanced an olive on the end of his 
fork. ‘An amiable old Hecuba, he answered 

rovokingly. ‘Whuat’s Hecuba to me, or I to 
Tecuba? ler latest dates are about the period 
of the siege of Troy, or, to be more precisely 
accurate, the year 1850.—My dear Hatherley, 
when you come down, I fecl like a man who 
has breathed fresh air on some high mountain— 
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stimulated and invigorated. You palpitate with 
actuality. Down here, we stagnate in the seven- 
teenth century.’ 

Winifred bit her lip with vexation, but «said 
nothing. It was evident the subject was an 
unpleasant one to her. But she at least would 
not trot out the skeleton. 

Next morning Hugh showed Hatherley round 
the Whitestrand estate. Hatherley himself was 
not, to say the truth, in the best of humours. 
Mrs Massinger was dull and not what she used 
to be: she obvionsly resented his bright London 
gossip, as throwing into stronger and clearer 
Eel the innate stupidity of her ancestral Suffolk. 
The breakfast was bad; the coffee sloppy ; and 
the dishes sugpested too ubvious reminiscences of 
the joints and entrées at last nivht’s dinner. 
Clearly, the Massingers were struggling hard to 
keep up appearances on an insufficient income. 
They were stretching their means much too thin. 
The Morris drawing-room was all very well in 
its way, of course ; but tulip-pattern curtains and 
De Morgan pottery don’t quite make up for a 
réchauffé of kidneys. Hatherley was an epicure, 
like most club-bred men, and his converse for 
the day took a colour from the breakfast table 
for good or for evil. So he started ont that 
morning in a dormant i-humour, prepared to 
tease and ‘draw’ Massinger, who had had the 
bad taste to desert Bohermia for dull respectability 
and ill-paid Squiredom in the wilds of Suffolk. 

Huh showed him tirst the region of the sand- 


hills, The eandhills were a decent bit to begin 
with, ‘.tolian sands!’ Hatherley murmured 


contemplatively as Hugh mentioned the name. 
‘How very pretty! How very poetical! You 
ean hardly regret it yourself, Massinver, this 
overwhelming of your salt marshes by the shift- 
ing sands, when you reflect at leisure it was 
really done by anything with so sweet an epithet 
as /Rolian,’ 

‘] thought so once,” Hugh answered dryly, 
with obvious distaste, ‘when it was the property 
of my late respected father-in-law. But circum- 
stances alter cases, you know, as somebody once 
remarked with luminous platitude ; and since 1 
came into the estate myself, to tell you the truth, 
I can’t forgive the beastly sands, even though they 
as to be called AZolian.’ 

‘hey walked along in silence for a while, each 
absorbed in his own thoughts—Hatherley rumi- 
nating upon this melancholy spectacle of a degen- 
erate son of dear old Cheyne Row gone wrong 
for ever: Massinger reflecting in his own iad 
upon the closer insight into the facts of life which 
property, with ita cares and responsibilities, gives 
one—when he suddenly halted with a short sharp 
whistle at a turn of the path. ‘Whew!’ he cried; 
‘why, what the dickens is this?) The poplar’s 
ag | aol were least, its place, I mean.’ 

‘Ah, yea! Mrs Massinger told me all about that 
unlucky poplar when you were gone last night,’ 
Hatherley answered cheerfully. ‘The only good 
object in the view, she said--and I can casily 
believe her, to judge by the remainder. It got 
atruck by lightning one stormy night, and dis- 
appeared then and there entirely!’ 

This ia strange—very strange!’ Hugh went on 
to himself, never heeding the babbling interru 
tion. ‘The eand’s clearly callected on this side 
of late. There’s a distinct hummock here, like 
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the ones at Grimea’sa—I wonder what on earth 
these waves and mounds of sand can mean?—The 
wind 's not going to attack this side of the river, 
too, is it? : 

‘Ah, Squoire,” aman at work in the fir‘d put 
in, coming uP to join them, and leaning up dn his 
pitchfork—‘ah ’m glad yo’ve come to see it your- 
self, naow. That’s jest what it be. The sand’s 
a-driftin. Ah said to Tom, the night the thun- 
derbolt took th’ owd poplar—ah said: “Tom,” 
says ah, “that there poplar were the only bar 
as stopped the river an’ the sand from shifting. 
}t’s shifted all along till it’s reached the poplar ; 
an’ naow it’ll shift an’ shift an’ shift till it gets te 
Lowestoft or mayhap to Norwich.”—An if yo'll 
look, Squoire, yo’ll see for yourself—-the river’s 
acshally runnin’ zackly where the tree had used 
to stand ; an’ the sand’s a-driftin’ an’ a-driftin’, 
same as it allays drift down yonner at Grimes’s. 
An’ it’s my belief it’ll never stop till it’s 
swallowed up the Hall and the whole o’ White- 
strand,’ 

Hugh Massinger gazed in silence at the spot 
where the Whitestrand poplar had once stood 
with an utter feeling of sinking helplessness 
taking possession at once of his heart and bosom. 
A single glance tuld him beyond doubt the man 
was right. ‘The poplar had stood as the one frail 
barrier to the winds and waves of the German 
Qvean. THe had burnt it down, by wile and guile, 
of deliberate intent, that night of the thunder- 
storm, to get rid of the single mute witness to 
Elsie’s suicide. And now, his ‘Nemesis had worked 
itself out. The sea was advancing, inch by inch, 
with irresistible march, against doomed White- 
strand, 

Inch by inch! Nay, vard by yard. Gazing 
across to the opposite bank, and roughly measur- 
ing the distance with his eve, Hugh saw the river 
had been diverted northward many feet since he 
last visited the site of the poplar. He always 
avoided that hateful spot: the very interval that 
had elapsed since his last visit enabled him all the 
better to gauve at sight the distance the river had 
advanced meanwhile in its silent invasion. 

‘I must get an engineer to come down and ace 
to this, he said shortly. ‘We must put up a 
breakwater ourselves, I suppose, since a supine 
administration refuses to help us.—I wonder 
who’s the proper man to go to for breakwaters? 
I’d wire to town to-night, if I knew whom to 
wire to, and check the thing before it runs any 
farther.’ 

‘What’s that Swinburne says?’ Hatherley 
asked musingly. ‘I forget the exact run of the 
pene lines, but they occur somewhere in the 
yma to Proserpine: 


the high sea with rods? ; ; 
Will ye take her to chain her with chains who is 
older than all, ye gods ? 


Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins? will ye chasten 


I don’t expect, my dear boy, your engineer will do 
much for you. Man’s but a pigmy before these 
natural powers. A breakwater’s helpless against 
the ceaseless dashing of the eternal sea.’ 7 

Huzh Massinger almost lost his temper—espe- 
cially when he reflected with bitter self-abasement 
that those were the very lines he had quoted to 
Elsie—in his foolish pre-territorial days—about. 
Mr Meyscy’s sensible proposals for obtaining an. 
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injunction against the German Ocean. ‘Eternal in her simple philosophy. She could only ery 
sea! Eternal fiddlesticks!’ he answered testily. and cry her eyes out. 
‘It’s all very well for you to talk; but it’s a 
matter of life and death to me.—We've got 
to build a breakwater, that’s what it comes to. 
And a breakwater ‘ll run into a pot of money.’ When Warren Relf steered back his barque to 

‘Pity the old tree ever got burnt down, any- San Remo and Elsie that next autumn, he had 
how, to begin with,’ Hatherley murmured low, not yet exactly been ‘boomed, as Edie had pre- 
endeavouring, now he had fairly drawn his dicted; but his artistic or rather his business 
man, to assume a sympathetic expression of prospects bad improved considerably through 
countenance. | the intervening summer. Hatherley’s persistent 

They walked back slowly to the Hall in silence, friendly notices of his work in the Charing Cross 

assing through the village out of pure habit. | Reriew, and Mitchison’s constant flow of rhap- 

Ingh was evidently very much put out, Hather- | sodies about his ‘charming marbidexa’ in West- 
ley considered him even rude and bearish, A end drawing-rooms, had begun to bring his sen- 
man should restrain himself before the faces of pieces at last more prominently into notice. The 
his guests, At the door, Hatherley strolled off skipper of the Mud--Turtle had gone up one. It 
round the garden walks and lit a cigar, Hugh was the mode to speak of him now in artistic 
went up to his own dressing-roonmt. coteries, no longer as a melancholy instance of 

Lhe rest Hatherley never knew; he only knew well-meaning failure, but as a young man of 
that at dinner that night Mrs Massinger’s eyes rising though misunderstood talent. His know- 
were red and sore with crying, For when Hugh ledge of ‘values’ was allowed to be profound. 
reached his own rcom-—that pretty litde dressing- To be sure, he didi’'t yet sell; but it was under- 
room with the pomegranate wall-paper and the stood in astute buying circles that people who 
pale blue Lahore hangings-—he found Winifred could pick up an early Relf dirt cheap and were 
fiddling at his private desk, a new tall black- prepared to hang on long enough to their purchase, 
walnut desk with endless drawers and niches and would be sure in the end to see the colour of 
pigeon-holes. A sudden something rose in his their money. 
throat as he saw her fumbling at the doors of That winter at San Remo was the happiest 
the cabinet. Where liad she found that carefully Warren had yet passed there; for he began to 
guarded key ?—Aha, he knew! That fellow perceive that Elsie was relenting. In a timid, 
Hatherley !—Hatherley had taken a cigar from tremulous, shamefaced, tmacknowledged sort of 
his case as thuy went out for their stroll together! way, she was learning little by little to love 
that luckless morning ; and instead of returning | him. She would not confess it at first, even to 
the case to its owner, had Jaid it down in his; herself. Elsie was too much of a woman to 
careless way on the study table. He always! admit in the intimacy of her own heart, far less 
kept the key concealed in the case,--Winifred | in the ear of any outside confidante, that having 
must accidentally jhave found it, and tried to | once loved Hugh she could now veer round one 
worm out her husband's secrets.—He hated such Joye Warren. The sense of personal consistency 
meanness in other people. Mow much, he won- runs deep in women, They can’t bear to turn 
dered, had she found out now after all for her their Backs upon their dead selves, even thongh 
trouble? it be in order to rise to higher and ever Iigher 

Ah! planes of affection and devotion. Still, in’ spite 

They both cried out in one voice together ; for of everything, Elsie Challoner grew by degrees 
Winifred had opened a pigeon-hole box with dimly aware that she did actually love the 
the special key, and was looking intently with quiet young marine painter, She had a hard 
rigid eyes at—a small vold watch and a bundle struggle with herself, to be sure, before she 
of letters. could quite recounise the fact; but she recog. 

With a wild dart forward, Hugh tore them nised it at last, and in her own heart frankly 
froin her grasp and crunched them in his hand ;' admitted it, Warren was not indeed externally 
but not before Winifred had seen two things: | brilliant and vivid, like Hugh; he didn’t sparkle 
first, that the watch was a counterpart of her | with epigram and repartee, But while Hugh 
own—the very watch Hugh had piven to Elsie | scintillated, Warren Kelf’s nature burned rather 
Challoner; second, that the letters were inj with a clear and steady flame, ft was easy 
a familiar hand—no other hand than Elsie | enough for anybody to admire Hugh ; his strong 
Challoner’s. points glittered in the eye of day: only those 

She fronted him long with a pale cold face.| who dip a little below the surface ever reached 
Hugh took the watch and letters before her| the profounder depths of good and beauty that 
very eves, and locked them up again in their! lay hid in such a mind as Warren's. Yet Elsie 
pigeon-hole, angrily. ‘So this is how you play | felt in her own soul] it was a truer thing after all 
the spy upon me!’ he cried at last with supreme; to love Warren than to love Hugh; a greater 
contempt in his voice and manner. | triumph to have won Warren's nae and earnest 

| 
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But Winifred simply answered nothing. She} regard than to have impressed Hugh's fancy once 
burst into a fierce wild flood of tears. ‘I knew! with a selfish passion. She felt all that; but 
it!’ she moaned in an agony otf slighted atlec-: being a woman, of course she never acknowledged 
tion. ‘I knew it! I knew it!’ ‘it, She went on fizhting hard against her own 

So, after all, in spite ot ler flight and her: heart, on behalf of the old dead worse love, and 
pretended coolness, Elsie was corresponding still! to the detriment of the new and living better 
with her husband! Cruel, cruel Elsie! Yet one; and all the while she pretended to herself 
why had she given him back his watch again? she was thereby displaying her profound affection 
That was more than Winifred could ever explain and her noble consistency. She must never marry 
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Warren, whom she truly loved, and who truly 
loved her, for the suke of that Hugh who had 
never loved her, and whom she herself could 
never have loved had she only known him as he 
really was in all his mean and selfish inner 
natare. That may be foolish, but it’s intensely 
womanly. We must take women as they are. 
They were made zo ut first, and all our philosophy 
will never mend it. 

She couldn't endure that any one should ima- 
ine she had forgotten her love and her sorrow 
or ugh. She couldn’t endure, after her experi- 

ence with Hugh, that any man should take her, 
thus helpless and penniless. If she’d been an 
heiress like Winifred, now, things might perhaps 
have been a little different; but to burden his 
atruggliny life still further, when she knew how 
little his art brought him, and how much he 
Jonged to earn an income for his mother and Edie 
to retire upon. —that she couldn’t bear to face for a 
moment. She would dismiss the subject ; she 
would imake him fcecl she could never be his; 
it was only tantalising poor kind-hearted Warren 
to keep him dangling about any longer, 

‘Elsie,’ he said to her one day on the hills, as 
they strolled together, by olive and pinewood, 
along the as Models amd anemones, ‘1 had 
another Jetter Lean London this morning. The 
market's looking up. Benson has sold the “ Rade 
de Villefranche.”? 

‘I’m so glad, Warren,’ Elsie answered warmly. 
‘It’s a sweet picture—-one of your loveliest, Did 
you get a good price for it? 

‘Forty guineas, That's not so bad as prices go. 
So I’m poing to buy Edie that new dinner dress 
you and I were talking about. 1 know you won't 
mind running over to Mentone and choosing some 
nice stuff at the draper’s there for me. Things 
are luoking up. There’s no doubt 1’m_ rising 
in the English market. My current quotations 
umprove daily. Benson says he sold that bit to 
arich American, Americans, if you can once 
manasy to catch them, are capital customers-— 
“patrons,” IL suppose, one ought to say; but 1 
decline to be patrunised by a rich American. 1 
think “enstomer,” after all, a much truer and 
sincerer word—ten thousand times as manly and 
independent.’ 

‘Sol think too, [hate Patronage, It savours 
of fluukeydom ; betrays the toadyism of fashion- 
able art-—-the “ Portrait-of-a-Gentleman” style of 
painting. -~But ch, Warren, [’m so sorry the Rade’s 
to be transported to America, It's such a graceful, 
delicate, dainty little picture. 1 quite loved it, 
To me that seems the most terrible part of all an 
artist's trials and troubles. After you've learned 
to knew and to love it tenderly---after it’s become 
to you something like your own child—an off- 
spring of your inmost and deepest nature—you 
sell it away for prompt cash to a rich American, 
who'll hang it up in his brand-new drawing-room 
at St Louis or Chicago between two Lorrid daubs 
by fashionable Londen or Paris painters, and 
whe ‘li say to his friends with a smile after 
dinner: “ Yes, that’s a pretty little thing enough 
in its way, that tiny sea-piece there. 1 gave forty 

uineas in England ‘for that: it’s by Relf of 

ndon.-—But observe this splendid ‘ Cleopatra’ 
over here, just above the sideboard: she’s a real 
So-and-so "torture itself will not induce the 
present chronicler to name the particular painter 
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of fashionable nudities whom Elsie thus pilloried 
on the scaffold of her high disdain—“ I paid for 
that, sir, a cool twenty thousand dollars 1”, 


Warren smiled a smile of thrilling pleas. re, and 


investigated his boots with shy timidity. Such 
sympathy from her outweighed a round dozen 
of American purchasers ‘Thank you, Elsie,’ he 
said simply. ‘That's quite true. I've felt it 
myself. But still, in the end, all gocd work, if 
it’s really good, will appeal somehow, at some 
time, to somebody, somewhere. I confess I often 
envy authors in that. Their finished work is. 
impressed upon a thousand copies, and scattered 
broadcast over all the world. Sooner or later it’s 
pretty sure to meet the eyes of most among those 
who are capable of appreciating it—But a paint- 
ing is a much more monopolist product. If the 
wrong man happens at first to buy it and to carry 
it into the wholly wrong society, the painter may 
feel for the moment his work is lost, and his time 
thrown away, so far as any direct appreciation or 
loving aympathy with his idea is concerned.— 
Still, Elsie, it gets its reward in due time. When 
we’re all dead and gone, soine soul will look upon 
the picture and be glad. And it’s a great thing 
to have sold the Rade, anyway, because of the 
dear old Mater and Mdie.—1’m able to do a great 
deal more for them now; I hope I shall soon be 
in a position to keep them comfortably.—And do 
you know, somehow, these last few years—I’m 
ashamed to say it, but it’s the fact none the less— 
I’ve begun to feel a sort of nascent desire to be 
successful, Elsie.’ 

Elsie dropped her veice a tone lower. 
sorry for that, Warren, she answered shyly. 

‘Why so? 

Elsie dissimulated. ‘ Because one of the things 
I most admired about you when I first knew you 
was your sturdy desire to do good work for its 
own sake, and to leave success to take care of 
itself in the dim background!’ 

‘But, Elsie, I’ve many more reasons now to 
Wish for suecess,—You know why—l’ve never told 
you, but I begin to hope—I’ve ventured to hope 
the last few months—I know it’s presumptuous 
of me, but still I hope—that when I cau earn 
enough to make a wife happy’ 

Elsie stopped dead short at once on the narrow 

ath that wound in and out among the clamber- 
ing pine-woods, and fronting him full, with her 
parasol planted firmly on the ground, cut him off 
in a desperately resolute tone: ‘Warren, if I 
wouldn't marry you unsuccessful, you may be 
quite sure success at anyrate would never, never 
induce me to marry you.’ 

Tt was the first time in all her life she had said 
a single word about marriage before him, and 
Warren therefore at once accepted it, paradoxi- 
cally but rightly, as a good omen, ‘Then you 
love me, Elsie?’ he cried, all trembling. 

Elsie’s heart fluttered with painful tremors. 
‘Don’t ask me, Warren!’ she murmured, thrill- 
inx. ‘Don't make me say so.—Don’t worm it 
out of me !—Dear Warren, you know [ like you 
dearly. I feel and have always felt towards you 
like a sister. After all I’ve suffered, don’t tor- 


‘I’m. 





ture me more.—I can never, never, never marry 


ou!’ 
ae But you do love me, Elsie ?’ 
Elsie’s eyes fell irresolute to the 
was a hard fight between love and pride, But 


ground. It 


‘2 


hee 
Warren’s pleading face conquered in the end. 
do love you, Warren,’ she answered simply. 

‘Then I don’t mind the rest,’ Warren cried 
with a joyous burst, seizing her hand in his. ‘If 
you love me, Elsie, I can wait for ever. Success 
or no success, marriage or no marriage, I can 
wait for ever. I only want to know you love 
me.’ 

‘You will have to wait for ever, Elsie answered 
low. ‘You have made me say the word, and in 
spite of myself I have said it. I love you, Warren, 
but I can never, never marry you !’ 


‘I 


‘And I say,’ Edie Relf remarked with much 
incisiveness, when Elsie told her bit by bit the 
whole story that same evening at the Villa Rossa, 
‘that you treated him very shabbily indeed, and 
that Warren’s a great deal too good and kind 
and sweet to you. Some girls don’t know when 
they ’re well off. Warren’s a brick—that’s what 
I call him,’ 

*That’s what I call him too,’ Elsie answered, 
half tearful. ‘At least I would, if brick was a 
word I ever applied to anybody anywhere. But 
still—I can never marry him !’ 

‘Thank goodness, Edie said, with a jerk of 
her head, ‘{ wasn't born romantic and hysterical. 
Whenever any nice good fellow that I can really 
like swims into my ken and asks me to marry 
him—which unfortunately none of the nice good 
fellows of my acquaintance show the slightest 
inclination at present to do-—I shall answer him 
promptly, like a bird —Arthur, or Thomas, or 
Guy, or Walter, or Reginald, or whatever else 
his nice good name may happen to be—Mr 
Hlatherley’s is Arthur—and pruceed at once to 
make him happy for ever. But some people seem 
to prefer tantalising them. For my own part, my 
dear, I’ve a distinct preference for making men 
happy whenever possible. I was born to make a 
good man happy, and I'd make him happy with 
the greatest pleasure in life, if only the good man 
would recognise my abilities for the production of 
happiness, and give me the desired opportunity 
for translating my benevolent wishes towarda him 
into actual practice. But good men are painfully 
scarce nowadays. They don’t swarm, They retire 
bashfully. Very few of them seem to float by 
accident in their gay shallops towards the port of 
San Renio.’ 


SCOTCIT BANKING AS A PROFESSION. 
OFFICIALS. 


Tue ordinary definition of an official, as under- 
stood by the banks, is an officer who is authorised 
to sign official documents on behalf of the bank 
with which he is connected. Before entering into 
the official domain, it may be proper to state that 
there is a sort of intermediate class who occupy 
a position midway between clerks and officials. 
These are the Inspectors. When an inspecting 
bank officer is on his rounds overhauling branch- 
work, he is an official representing his bank ; but 
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when he returns to the head office, his rdéle of 


representative ceases, and he then partakes more 
of the character of a clerk. There is no depart- 


ment of the bank more important than this audit. 


department, which takes account 


or inspecti 
of the whole personnel and matériel of every 
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branch of the bank. Nothing is out of its pur- 
view, and it sees that the policy of the bank 
is given effect to; for it is policy, as Lord 
Beaconsfield once observed, that shapes expendi- 
ture. The inspecting officers are the corps d’dlite 
of the bank’s staff; and no better field for train- 
ing bankers can be found than in that depart- 
ment, <A single statement will suffice to show 
this. Within the past twenty years no fewer 
than five managers of Scotch and English banks 
have been furnished by the inspecting officers 
of one bank alone, irrespective of the agencies 
and other posts which have been supplied from 
the same source. This will give some idea of 
the value of an inspector's experience in fitting 
and qualifying him for filling the higher posta of 
the bank. 

Coming now to the subject of officials, it will 
give some idea of the number engaged in Scotch 
banks if we state that at present ler are nine 
hundred and sixty-four oflices connected with 
these banks, including their London offices. This 
number implies a corresponding number of agenta, 
the title ‘manager’ being usually confined to 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London oftices, or to 
places where the title has been acquired through 
the absorption of another and a smaller bank. 
The next numerous class of officials are the 
acconntants, who rank as a rule next to the agent, 
and, like him, subscribe documents on behalf of 
the bank. Then follow the oflicials at the large 
branches, and the head-oftice official staff, of whom 
the General Manager is the head. 

As the branch Accountants form the lowest 
grade in the official organisation, we shall first 
speak of them. Their function is that of taking 
care of the book-keeping at the branch and seeing 
that all the entries are correctly made. In addi- 
tion, they are held geal epee for the accuracy of 
the branch returns, which are designed to keep a 
branch en rapport with its head office. The 
accountant has also charge of the pass-books, 
which record the dealings of a bank with its 
customers. When any inistake in the books 
arises, it is his duty to find it out and rectify 
it. One of the banks has adopted the system of 
having accountants at its various offices ; while 
the other banks have but a handful in the entire 
establishment. he number of these officials 
mi be computed at under two hundred in 

lL. 

Advancing to a higher grade, we shall now deal 
with the most numerous class—the Agents—by 
defining their duties. These are necessarily dcter- 


' mined by the demands of the district in which 


their office is situated; for the places range 
from a population of seven hundred and seventy- 
one—where, it may be mentioned, there are two 
bank offices—to cities of the maynitude of Glasgow 
and London, The variety is not only as to 
the extent of a district, but also as to its pro- 
ductive powers and commercial and agricultural 
value. 

It is always an object of ambition with a 
bank clerk to become an agent, no matter how 
small the place. Bank agents have, however, 
no sinecure in the matter of responsibility, 
as they are held liable for a certain proportion 
of the losses which they make on advances, this 
obligation being defined in the bond which each 
signs as agent. These losses are sometimes 


a 
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exacted from agents; but everything depends | the moral 


on the attendant circumstances and the view 
which is taken by the management of the case. 
The liability therefor is held in terrorem over 
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D gphel eats to see that even a corpora- 
tion should have the sums it lends refunded to 
it. ". 
In the appointment of agents, a bam .has regard 


them. If an agent persists in extending accom- to the wants of each district. A loca: residenter 


modation to lis customers coutrary to the bank’s 
express instructions, he would be a likely sub- 
ject for coming within the scope of this rule. 


{ 


often obtains a new agency where there is no 
sufficiently established business, or where a bank 
must work up from a connection that can only be 


Agents, from their position, have much public} formed by one who knows the district thoroughly. 


trust reposed in them. 
frequently consnited on matters of business un- 
connected with the bank, such as investments and 
the like, Some agents have given advicu on such 
topics, telling what investments should be culti- 
vated, the result being that money has often 


been lost, particularly in) new concerns which 
have comme to grief It is flattering to have 


one's opinion asked and to be regarded as an 
authority, but expericnce demonstrates the danger 
of yiving advice ‘in money matters, on the issue 
of which so much depends, and over which so 
much proverbial uncertainty hangs. It is more 
prudent to vive information only of facts within 
one’s knowledge, and allow the questioner to judge 
What course should thereafter be fullowed. 

The qualities demanded of an agent are caution, 
shrewdness, honesty, tact, and attention to drty. 
Brilliant cleverness is not needed; only a cer- 
tuin amount of knowledge in dealing with figures 
and with men. An old Highlandman, who was 
alike provost of a town and agent for a bank, 
waa noted for his pawky tact in disposing of 
needy applicants for the Dank’s money. One 
day a worthy, in whose company he had passed 
suine couvivial hours the nile preceding, called 
on hin and presented for discount a bill for 
a small amount, on the strength of the previous 
evening's conviviality. The pawky Celt) coolly 
reyarded the document, and handed it back with 
the words: §] canna do't, Charles.—low 's your 
father?’ On another occasion, the provost had a 
DI handed to him by an equally impecunions 
marty, Taking the instrument of debt in his 
ands, he observed that it was dated a month 
back, this date being intended to convey the idea 
that the bil had been kept a whole month with- 
out the holder's being necessitated to turn it into 
eash, ‘Turning to the intending discounter, he 
said: ¢The ink’s no drv, man, and '—-poo! (blow- 
ing the bill away)—-tit’s a’ wind thevither” A 
wind-bill means a LiL for which no value has 
been given. 

These illustrations serve to show how prompt 
an agent should be to say no. Ile must also 
learn te say it ugreeably, for the manner in 
which a refusal is given goes a long way towards 
mitigating its severity and breaking its furee. He 
is a real banking diplomatist who can succeed 
in this, 

Agents have to report to their head office on 
the etunding and ai 
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ielency of oblizants to the; business. 


This leads to their being | Hence we see bank agencies filled occasionally by 


lawyers and factors, or other equally intluential 


i'members of socvicty who are possessed of interest 


which they can exert in favour of the bank. It 
is reckoned that between one-third and one-fourth 
of the agencies in the banks are filled by agents 
drawn from the non-banking classes, of whom 
lawyers form ly far the greatest part. These 


agencies, which a so much fostering local - 


ure, are mainly of t 


1¢ smaller order, for untrained | 


bankers could not well carry on the business of | 


the Jarger branches. 
As regards the remuneration of agents, it has 
been the practice in many cases to allow a com- 


mission on the increase in the percentage of — 
deposits over a certain amount, in addition to a. 


fixed salary. This is intended to act as an incen- 
tive to the ingathering of deposits, and with a 
view to quicken the agent’s personal zeal for the 
welfare of the bank, At some brauches, payment 
ix innde in a fixed salary alone. Agents are 
allowed house acecommudation with minor allow- 
ances ag may be agreed on, and they have to 
furnish a guarantee of several thousands for their 
intromissions. 

Promotion from one agency to another depends 
on the sucvess which attends an agent in his 
branch manayement. Some agencies are more 
easily manayed than others, from their being 
reservoirs for deposits rather than outlets for 
loans; but as to this much depends on the dis- 
trict. The advances, too, are in sume places 
normal and safe in character, while in others they 
are precarious from the nature of things. For 
example, the weather is so uncertain, that the 
agricultural and fishing industries cannot work so 
steadily as those which move under less precari- 
ous conditions, Foreizn prices intervene too ; 
and being factora in the case, affect adversely, as 
a rule, home interests. There have becn cases, 
happily not common, in which bankers have had 
to confront forgeries. These occur sometimes 
when strong pressure is put on obligants to find 
security for their advances. 

There are agents who have been taken into the 
service owing to the business ability they have 
displayed in other lines of life. An agent, again, 
Who possesses what is termed a good manner, 
and who has a pleasing way with ladies, may 
obtain promotion for these reasons, being thus 
well adapted for the manazement of a large deposit 
Glancing at two large agents, or mana- 


bank, and great firmness is frequently required | gers as they are called—one in London, the other 
in dealing: with unsecured or doubtful advances, | in Glasgow—we shall find them safeguarding in- 
Many individuals consider they are entitled to ; terests repreaented by several millions of pounds ; 


get from a bank whatever they demand; and: in fact, | 
that, as there are many partners in a bank, the | bank’s disposable means. These branch managers 


tween them the greater part of the 


loss to each must be infinitesimal so far as these! enjov ample discretion in the conduct of the 

individuals’ losses are concerned. Some also hold | bank’s business, tempered by careful supervision. 

it to be no sin to rob a corporation; and it, Each sta what is practically an tmpertum in 
VI 


undoubtedly adds to the difhiculties of an agent | tmperio. 
when he bas to deal with persons who have not ; of decision of agents and managers is the demands" 


rat tests the discernment and power | 


= 
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made on them at short notice for temporary unse- recommending changes and nominating subordi- 
cured advances. Although these requests are made nates for the different vacancies that arise from 


by men reputed to be wealthy, yet circumstances | time to time at the branches, 


Reports on obli- 


so change, that it is always a matter of risk to give | gants also reach him ; and the history of all loans 
such advances, which are, moreover, against rule. | and borrowers’ circumstances are carefully laid 


Yet to every rule there are exceptions, and so aj aside in his pigeon-hvoles. 


banker must run some risk or lose his customer. 
Or his clients may be solvent, but may become 
involved in losses through the bills they have 
drawn on other people not being met, and thus 
be compelled to suspend payment. Although a 
bank is supposed to exact security for the loans 
it makes, it reckons with loss, and takes it into 
account in all its calculations, as it has not yet 
reached the standard of an exact science. 

We shall now consider the various offices con- 
nected with the body who constitute the official 
staff of a bank’s Head Office. First, the Account- 
ant. His duties are to supervise the work of the 
staff in his department, and to be responsible for 
the book-keeping of the bank as expressed in the 
branch bank returns and the books of the head 
office. He prepares the statement of the assets 
and liabilities, and performs the feat called strik- 
ing profits. In former days, tle accowntant, or 
accoimmptant as he was then designated, held office 
next to the manager of the bank; but the secre- 
tary gradually dislodged him from his post, and 
thus their relative positions have been reversed, 
The office of accountant is a very oncrous one, for 
the accuracy of all the books and of the staff over 
whom he presides is dependent ou him. The 
importance of his position was established recently 
during a notable banking trial It was then 
shown that the secretary knew nothing of the 
concocted statements of the bank’s affairs, while 
the accountant was entirely cognisant of them, he 
having been a party to the fraudulent alteration 
of the figures which appeared in the published 
balance sheets of the bank 

The Cashier’s dutics lic almost entirely with 
the cash. 
the eash in the tellers’ liands and in the cash-safe 
of the bank. He counts all the reserve money, 
and acts as custudier of the main portion of the 
keys of the bank's coffers. The safeguarding of 
the note circulation to meet the requirements of 
the Peel Act with respect to providing coin for 
all excess over the authorised issue, is also en- 
trusted to him. The cashier has likewise under 
his care all the securities and articles of value 
deposited with his bank for safe keeping. His is 
the duty, also, of occupying the premises above 
the bank, so that he shall be within call in 
any case of emergency. Some cashiers feel the 
burden of this duty weigh heavily upon them. 
It is told of a cashier that, on hearing the least 
noise at nivht, he would yet up out of bed and 
perambulate the long corridors of the bank house, 
clad in his night garment, a naked sword in the 
one hand, and a lantern in the other. 
not sleep until he had reassured himself that the 
noise he had heard proceeded from satisfactory 
and explicable causes. . 

The office of Inspector or Superintendent of 
Branches is a very important one, if we bear in 
mind that he is also the head of the inspecting 
department, to which allusion has already been 
made, He has the care of all the members of the 
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He is responsible for the acenracy of | to state at least the most important of them. 
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He could | 


It is he who sets the 
machinery at work for overtaking the inspection 
of the head office and branchea, the work of which 
is done with much more celerity now than in 
the olden times, when a week or ten days were 
devoted to the inspection of a single small branch, 
Su thorough was the inspection, that an inspector 
was once, it is said, called back ‘to count the 
wafers!’ Inspections are meant to descend now 
on branches hke bolts from the blue, or like an 
eagle’s sudden swoop, and they are thus more 
numerous than formerly, 

The Secretary of a bank ranks in dignity next 
to the manager, His duties are varicd, and one 
vf them is to act oveasionally in room of the 
manager during the absence of the latter, He 
carries on that part of the bank’s correspondence 
Which is of special value, and is other than 
routine, It was once stated in a civil case by a 
secretary that his duty wis to submit to his 
Directors applications for advances, and that he 
only placed before them those whieh had any 
chance of being granted. Ile attends all meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, prepares the 
minutes recording the business done, and aids 
the Directors gencrally in their deliberations, 

We now come to the principal banking fune- 
tionary, variously termed Treasurer, Cashier, 
General Manager, and Manager. Of the Scotch 
bank inanayers, two only are not trained bankers, 
one having been a lawyer, and the other an 
accountant. ‘This circumstance has been no hur to 
their banking success, and they are also both able 
literary exponents of banking theory and practice. 
It would not be easy to define all the duties of 
a bank manager, but an atteinpt may be made 
! He 
has, subject always to the will of the Directors, 
the supreme control over the lending and invest- 
ing of the entire bank’s means, All appointments 
may be said to emanate from him; he judges 
what is for the best interests of the bank, and 
decides accordingly. Some managers abide by 
the recommendations of their departmental chiefs ; 
others prefer to act autocratically in all the 
appointments they make, 

fhe manager is the real inspirer of the bank's 
policy, and it raust be admitted that he occupies 
an unexceptionable position for obtaining know- 


ledge of everything which he had needs know. | 
Loaded as he is with so much responsibility in 


the disposing of interests so vast, there is this In 
his favour, that he docs not incur one farthing of 
personal liability, such as agents have to bear, by 
any act of his when he is lending out to the best 
of lis ability the bank’s disposable means, The 
manager has to reccive many persons every day, 
one of his duties being to listen tu applications of 


all kinds, sometimes on the part of officers for 


additional salary, for vacant posts, &. He has 
| also to attend to complaints, and when necessary, 


administer rebukes to subordinates in connection 
with matters of discipline. He has to keep him- 
self abreast of everything in the world of finance 


branch staff, and full reports of the capabilities! in markets, stocks, prices, trade operations, and 


of each are sent to him. He has the power of | commercial and agricultural doings. 


The reports 
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of his inspectors form a fitting study for his | cising an extraordinary ingenuity for giving each 


evenin 


with the manavers of the other banks, to fix ban 
rates of interest, and to arrive at an auvreement 
upon disputed or doubtful pvints 
practice. 


in eee Wie is w 
oO 


leisure hours, and furnish him with food | of the unhappy crew the most apparently con- 
for reflection in observing the progress or declen- | tradictory directions. As they sped swiftly by, 
sion of a branch. He has also tu meet periodically | Denton paused in his stroke and lt. \ked over hia 


‘shoulder at the thin line, like a gig mtic spider, 


fading in the golden track. 
t some people call pleasure,’ he 
yserved—' sacrificing a perfect summer evening 


The last matter which we need touch on is the | for the satisfaction of sitting in a confined space 


important one of estimating losses, with a view 
to arriving at honestly earned profits. 
course impossible to know whut tax is thus placed 
on the powers of casuistry of bank managers ; but 
they seem to perform their part well, if we may 
judge by the confidence which the public repose 
in them. The post of bank manager is an ex- 
tremely important one, and the holder of it is 
eminently in a situation from which he can exer- 
cise an important and salutary influence on the 
trade and commerce of the country, 


THE SILVER STREAM. 


AN IDYL OF THE WYK, 
By Puro. Mo Wrerer. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. —CHAP. 1, 


Ags the shadows bevan to lengthen over Beluznont— 
for the cathedral chimes floating along the bosom 
of the waters proclaimed the seventh hour—a long 
outrigged piy pair flashed round the point into the 
level stretch of dead pool reaching right away tu 
the Wye Bridge. There was a pleasant smell of 
flowers lying upon the sweet August air, a lowing 
of cattle, a reflection of many boats in the track as 
the gig, propelled by fuur muscular arms, slid on 
towards the town, There were only two men in 
the narrow craft; and as they were double sculling, 
with lony clean sweep, making a musical click of 
oars in the rowlocks, there was not much oppor- 
tunity for conversation, The ‘stroke,’ a young 
fellow with clear yray eyes and pleasant face, was 
clad in a suit of plain white flannels ; and perched 
upon the back of his head was a light-blue cap— 
the badge of distinction sacred to those only who 
have fought for the honour of the ’Varsity avainst 
their rivals from the twin seat of learning, Oxford. 
Egbert---or as his familiars called him—Bertie 
Trevor, the struke in question, had rowed ‘four! 
in that year's Cambridge boat, and now, with 
his friend Frederick Deuton, was making a Wye 
boating tour from Hay to Chepstow. Denton, a 
somewhat older man, sported the light-blue and 
black of Caius College. We was not a blue, for 
two reasons ; first, because the severe training was 
not to his taste ; and secondly, a restless ambition 
and the result dependent upon a successful univer- 
sity career had left bim no time fur such a serious 
and practical business, <A hard-working college 
tutor has no time for the toil of pleasure. 

They pulled on with regular sweeping rhythm 
till they were almoat within the bridge-shadows 
An arrowy craft bearing a town four rushed by 
with clean sweep and swirl up-stream, a little knot 
of admirers running along the bank in the wake 
of a flannel-clad youth who was bent upon exer- 


It is of | 


for two hours to be bullied by an implacable mis- 
creant called a coach. Depend upon it, if it was 
called work, they wouldn't get a man to turn 
out.’ 

‘I like their stroke,’ Trevor replied. ‘Well 
marked and lively, and the last ounce pulled out. 
—What a «rand stretch of water this is, Denton! 
—two miles without a curve, and room for at least 
five eights, If we only had such a river at Cam- 
bridge !? 

A few more strokes and the landing-stage was 
reached. A bronzed waterman, with visage tanned 
to the colour of Spanish mahogany, awaited them 
on the barge: old ‘Dick’ Jordan, with his solitary 
keen eye and everlasting pipe, best of men and 
bravest of watermen, as every rowing man on the 
Wye ean tell. He looked up into the fading blue 
any and prophesied, after the manner of his kind, 
a fair day on the morrow. 

‘What time be you gentlemen going to start in 
the morning #’ he asked, addressing Trevor, whose 
light-blue cap he had iminediately spotted. 

Trevor turned to his friend and asked what 
hour it was to be. 

‘It depends altogether upon Phil, you know. 
We may yet here to-night, or not til] to-morrow 
afternoon.—We must leave it open, Dick. Only, 
you had better have everything ready by ten 
o'clock.’ 

The two friends strolled together over the old 
stone bridge, below which lay the cathedral and 
bishop's palace, with the trim cloister gardens 
sloping down to the water-side. The clean city 
lay very quict in the evening. <As they passed 
through the close, under an avenue of ancicut 
elms, there was a clamour of rooks in the feathery 
branches, clear cut agaiust the sky. Turning into 
Castle Street, Denton came to a house at length, 
the door of which he opened with a latchkey ; for 
the twain had deemed it best to take a lodging, 
instead of availing themselves of the accommoda- 
tion of the Green Dragon. In the hall were two 
small portmanteaus, bearing the monogram P. D. 
in neat black letters. Denton’s face lighted with 
pleasure. In the joint sitting-room up-stairs there 
were the remains of a meal, as if some one had 
recently partaken of refreshment; and on the 
table a card, upon which were written the words, 
‘Back in half an hour.’ 

But the appointed time went on, and the ex- 

cted guest had not reappeared. Tea had been 

isposed of ; the windows were thrown open, and 
our friends sat over their pipes, looking out upon 
the Castle Green, where the world of Hereford 
was taking its pleasure in the cool summer even- 
ing. 

-*I wonder what has become of Decie?’ Trevor 
observed. ‘It's nearly nine o'clock.’ 

‘I hope he isn’t going to make an ass of him- 
self as he did in the Easter “ Vac,”’ Denton said 
practically. ‘You never saw such a wet blanket; | 
and a fellow who had just come into a clear 
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three thousand a year, too! And twelve months 


20 there wasn't a cheerier, happier man in the 
Varsity, 
Trevor pulled at his pipe a few moments in 


reflective silence, ‘I noticed the change when we 
were at Cookham together at the commencement 
of this “long.”. Colden had a houseboat there 
with a lot of people in the party; and when 
Dixon and I agreed to join, Phil cut it. After 
agreeing to join, too! Miss Rashleizh was one 
of them; and, between ourselves, Decie would 
have jumped at the chance of mecting her 
once.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Rashleigh was there!’ Denton re- 
plied reflectively. ‘My dear Bertie, did it ever 
strike you that that was the very reason why 
Phil threw over Colden at the last moment? | 
darcsay you won't believe me, but it is the fact 
nevertheless.’ 

i ‘We used to think Phil would have married 
er. 

‘We were not the only people who thought so : 
anyway, there was something Lelecen them. She 
is a nice girl; and I dare swear that if anything 
was wrong, it wasn’t her fault. | Phil was poor 
enough then; but she liked him better than any 
of us, all the same. Everything seemed to go 
smoothly enough, till that unpleasant affair over 
the diamond bracelet.’ 

‘I never heard of it, said Trevor. 
that ?? 

‘Well, perhaps I ought not to mention it; but 
I was under the impression you knew. It was 
during the May races last year—you didn’t keep 
that term I recollect now. And they were all up 
there—Covlonel Scobell and his family, with Miss 
Rashleigh, who is his niece, you know.—I1 was all 
the more put out because the affair happened in 
my rooms, The Scobells had been very kind to 
Decie the “long” before, and nothing would do 
but he must give them a lunch; and my rooms, 
being some of the best im the college, were 
borrowed for the purpose. Miss Rashleigh’s 
diamond bracelet, the last thing her mother gave 
her before she died, was lost.’ 

‘Seems strange to luse a thing like that in a 
man’s rooms,’ 

‘Precisely—that is the most unpleasant part 
of it. It was only laid down for a moment in 
an inner apartment; and when Miss Rashleigh 
went in, it was gone. No servant had been 
there—no one but Decie and Gerard Rashleigh, 
her brother, you know.—Anyway, it was never 
found.’ 

‘What do you make of it?’ Trevor asked 
cautiously. ‘Valuable trinkets like that don’t 
disappear without aid. Still, at the same time, 
it would be absurd to dream of Phil having a 
hand in it.’ 

Denton watched the smoke curling round his 
head for a few minutes. His next words startled 
Bertie out of his philosophic calm: ‘ We shouldn't; 
but there is no doubt Miss Rashleigh did—and 
does.’ 

‘My dear Fred, you rave! Philip Decie would 
cut off his right hand first. Besides, with all his 
money’ 

‘Now, see how rash youth rushes to conclu- 
sions.— How long is it since Philip’s uncle died 
| and left him a fortune ?—Five months, And up 
to that time, if you had eearched the university 


‘Where was 
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of Cambridge through, you would not have found 
a poorer undergraduate than Decie.’ 

‘But surely you don't think’ 

‘OF course I don’t; and if you sugeest such 
a thing, I shall assault and batter you in the 
first degree. But I know a little mere about 
women than you ; and, to put it harshly, 1 have a 
strong suspicion that Miss Rashleigh entertains the 
enlightened idea that Phil stole her bracelet. 

‘“Unly shows the sagacity of some women,’ 
returned the enlightened plilosopher of twenty- 
three sapiently.—* Why, I would trust my life to 
old PhiL—Great Scott! Denton, fancy any ene 
—any one being idiot enough to believe that 
Decie could do such a blackguardly thing !? 

Bertie laid aside his pipe in disgust, and regarded 
Hereford’s innocent citizens below as if they, with 
the rest of mankind, had done him a personal and 
irretrievable injury. But any reply of Denton’s 
was prevented by the entrance of the maligned 
hero in question, ‘There was nothing in either 
air or manner to denote the blighted swain. 
Decie presented a picture of the typical English- 
man of twenty-five as he appears under the ad- 
vantages conferred upon most young men by a 
liberal education, and an acquaintance with the 
refinements and amenities of life in the upper 
middle classes Like the others, he was dad 
in flannels and boating jacket, the distinguish- 
ing badge of a Trinity man. With the exeep- 
tion of a half-melancholy smile and a certain 
sombre light in the dark eyes, sorrow or care had 
laid a light hand npon him. 

‘I am sorry to have a you waiting,’ said he, 
after the first grecting ; ‘but the fact is 1 strolled 
into the Dragon billiard-roam, and the first man 
I saw there was Du Maurier? 

Denton coughed dryly, a sternutation which 
Might have meant anything, but which, as both 
Decie and ‘Trevor were aware, simply denoted 
Denton’s dislike of the individual in question. 
‘What brings that desirable youth in these parts?’ 
he asked. ‘1 thought he usually spent his 
vavation at Monaco or Monte Carlo, where fools 
With more money than brains most do congre- 
gute.’ 

‘Appears he is staying in the neighbourhood, 
Decle answered briefly. ‘Some friend who has 
taken a house down the river. The Frenchman 
is not communicative, aud I didu’t press him, 
you may be sure.’ 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter.—And] now, anent to- 
morrow. I suppose there is no reason why we 
shouldu’t sturt at nine u’clock 4’ 

Phil nodded, without taking his pipe from 
his mouth. Jt was all one to him what time 
they started, for, sooth to say, lis first en- 
thusiagsm in the trip had vanished, and he felt 
in no mood for discussing details which once 
upon a time would have been a source of inte- 
rest and pleasure. Moreover, the mecting with 
Du Maurier—a fascinating Gaul, who had, for 
certain diplomatic reasons, deemed it advisuble to 
become a Cambridge undergraduate—had aroused 
within him the rankling soreness of an old wound, 
which he flattered himself had long since entirely 
healed. In spite of Denton’s brusquencss and 
apparent want of feeling, he was naturally of a 
tender sympathetic disposition, and refrained from 
rallying Phil upon his el gpa a want of 
attention for which the latter was truly grateful. 
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So, upon the whole, the long-expected meeting 
could not be pronounced a brilliant success. 

But when morning dawned, with a fair bine 
sky and a gentle breeze rippling in the imme- 
morial elms, it was not in the clastic and buoyant 
nature of youth in the twenties to preserve 
the grave decorum of misanthropy. The gig, 
provided with a pair of Jong ight oars, and 
short pole for stream-work, lay alongside the 
barge, her bows filled with multitudinous pack- 


ages, and covered with a waterproof shect calcu- | 


lated to afford a haven of ghelter at nights. A few 
minutes past ten they swung round, shooting the 
pointed stone arches, floating past the palace and 
cloister gardens, down the rippling stream, with 
the fair meadows sloping towards the valley 
lying in the bosom of a ring of purple hills. 
Gradually they slid down in the beautiful morn- 
ing, along by fair homesteads and quaint gabled 
farmliouses, through silent poole where the bluc 
flash of the kingfishers darted in zigzag flight, 
or over broad rippling streams where the salmon 
nets hung drying on the willows Decie and 
Trevor were rowing; Denton lounging in the 
sternsheeta, sinokiny lazily, or making lumorcuus 
remarks upon the fishermen as they pissed. 

‘Every man has a vocation in life,’ he observed 
sententiously, ‘though fate so often ordains a 
round pes for a square hole. If IT hadn’t been 
a hard-working university coach, T should have 
rade a perfect loafer? 

‘To see you now, any one would think you 
were the idlest man under the etn, Bertie re- 
turned between the strokes ; Sand yet you profess 
to despise affectation, There isu’t a more ambi- 
tious fellow in Cambridge than you.’ 

‘1 don't know about that, though. 
too many grooves, 


, Jt runs in 
There is Darton, of Jesus, 


with a svle ambition to yet his boat head ot | 


the river again; Moffat, my old tutor, who is 
wild to become Professor of sume ology at ‘Trinity ; 
or youn Rashleigh, the cleverest pupil I ever 
had, whose ambition seems to be to pet to the 
dogs in the shurtest possible apace of tune.—You 
remember hin, Phil ?? 

Phil, pulluog bow-oar, with his face hidden from 
the speaker, flushed with something more than 
the exertion he was undergoing, replied through 
his set teeth that he did. And, considering that 
the youth in question was only brother to the 
particular star of hee Phil's slighted devotion, it 
ig only too palpable that he spoke the truth, 

*} have not seen him for a long while,’ he con- 
tinucd, fearful, with all the painful self-conscions- 
ness of a lover, that his silence would be read and 
misconstrued. ‘We-~we used to be rather thick, 

ou know. I--LD have rather fancied that for the 
ast term or two he has fought shy of me.’ 

‘He seemed to have drifted into a precious bad 
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;a kind, firm guide to turn out a credit to himself 
and his college.’ 

‘You are altogether mistaken, Den‘on. Young 
as he is, Rashleigh is a hardened, u \scrupulous 
scoundrel,’ 7 

Denton propped himself upon his elbow so that 
he could get a better glance at the speaker's 
face. Phil’s eyes were glowing with passion, every 
; feature blazing with indignation. As his glance 
| feli upon Denton’s amazed countenance, he checked 
himself with a visible effort and bit his lip. 
| ‘Now, that is the sort of house I should like to 
| call mine,’ said the steersman, with an abrupt 
'change in the conversation, as he indicated a 
| noble-looking residence rising out of a belt of 
j trees upon an abrupt eminence. ‘If I have a 
weakness, it is for a half-timbered house. I could 
j close my eyes and dream asthetic dreams of future 

bliss, were I the owner of yon paradise.’ 

He closed his eyes as he spoke; while Trevor 
launched at this simulated ecstasy. It was not a 
particularly brilliant or humorous remark, but 
anythin: was better than the awkward silence 
eaused by Decie’s impulsive words. But in reality 
the wily Denton was lost in no earthly paradise ; 
he was racking his brains to discover the mystery 
underlying Phil’s emphatic utterance. The spec- 
tacle presented at this point by an elderly geutle- 

main in a tweed shooting-cap and waders wielding 
jasalmon rod ut the head of a broad stream was 
puailed by all three as a positive relicf to the 
!fecling of constraint which had fallen upon 
; thei. 

‘if I was a betting man,’ Bertie cried with 
suppressed excitement, ‘I should make a small 
wager that is Colonel Scobell’ 

Decie turned his cyes in the direction of the 
| fisherman. <A few powerful strokes brought them 
nearer, ‘Tt is the Colonel. What brings lim 
here (7 he said. 

‘Any sport, Colonel ?? cried Trevor in his auda- 
cious style.—-‘ low do they die?’ 

Colonel Seobell, in the act of making a cast, 
paused, and got his ‘butcher’ hopelessly entangled 
fin the willows behind, Denton steered the boat 
' to the side ; and the old Crimean hero stood kuee 
deep in the rushing stream, offering a sinewy 
brown hand to each of the watermen in turn. 

‘You are a nice lot of fellows to come into my 
neighbourhood without letting me Know,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Explain yourselves.’ 

‘Now, mark the pride of the man!’ said Denton 
oracularly. ‘His neighbourhood!) Think of it! 
And only last year he had the audacity to use 
the same expression, which—correct me if I am 
wrong—-included the whole of the Thames valley.’ 

The Colonel explained that he had taken for 
the summer ents the mansion which had so 
| excited the last speaker's envy. It struck the 


ee retort: 


set,’ said Bertie, with all an athlete's contempt for | kind-hearted warrior, directly he had heard the 
the venial sins of college life-—‘Everton and Leslie, | wanderers’ plans, that it would be a good joke to 
and the card-playing, tandem-driving division. | take them all up to Pencraig, as the house was 
Of course, it is no business of mine ; but know- termed, and keep them there for a few days. 
ing a little of Rashleigh’s financial affairs, 1 don’t | And knowing from old experience that any argu- 
see how it can last.’ linent with one of the grandest of nature's gentle- 

‘It wow'et last” Denton returned. ‘There will | men would be so much wasted time, they accepted 
be a scandal sume of these days, and exit Gerard } the offer with something akin to Giauiuds, 


Rashleigh and a few others who shall be name- 


less. And yet, continued the speaker regrotfully, 


‘it’s a pity, a Great pity—a lad like that with 
good feelings and generous instincts, only wanting 


Without waiting for his rod, the Colonel led 
ithe way up the rocky path, leaving Phil to 
arrange some little matters connected with the 
boat. Ten minutes later, as he turned to follow, 
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the bushes parted, and a figure with nether limbs lenclosed within a double sheet-iron casing, the 
clad in knickerbockers and a straw hat perched | intermediate space between these two casings 
upon his head stood before him. The new-comer ebeing filled with asbestos. Below the coil is an 
eyed Decie with a peculiar glance, in which fear iron pipe, bent into the form of a ring, perforated 
and deference, defiance and mistrust, were strangely | with holes, and arranged, as in a Bunsen burner, 





mingled. Phil recoiled as one does instinctively 
from a noxious animal, though the individual 
before him was neither unpleasant nor repulsive 
to the view. 

‘What, in the name of all that’s evil, brings you 
here?’ he cried.—‘ Look here, Rashleigh : 1 don’t 
want to do anything unpleasant, for the sake’ 

‘Oh, drop that,’ cried the other doggedly. ‘The 
fact is I am staying here with Scobell ; and when 
I met the other fellows, I thought I would run 
down and warn you I was here. You needn’t 





make it unpleasant for Beatrice, if you do for | 


nie.’ 

‘Beatrice! Is she here too?’ 

‘That’s just what I came to tell you. 
mind ’. 

‘Of cottrse I mind,’ said Phil, with a deep stern- 
ness which would have astonished Denton had h 
but seen it. ‘Do you think I would have come, 
had I known? If you had a spark of muanli- 
ness, you could put a stop to all this misery and 
trouble.’ 


If you 
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THE steady progress which is being made in 
mechanical science has received another illustra- 
tion by a novel method of propelling ships which 


has just been submitted to the naval eae 


The representative of this new type of vessel is 
the Zephyr, the second of its kind, which has been 
constructed from the desizns of Mr A. F. Yarrow, 
of Messrs Yarrow & Company, the well-known 


firm of torpedo-boat builders of Poplar, London, | ture of the coil and its surroundings. 


and which was brought under the notice of the 
Institution of Naval Architects at its recent 
mecting. 

The construction of the vessel differs very littl 


'n few smart strokes are made with 


jin such a manner that a mixture of hydrocarbon 
and air can be forced into it, and ignited on issu- 
ing through the holes, As has been stated, the 
tank for holding the liquid fuel is placed in the 
bow compartment of the boat. It is of copper, 
air-tight, and of forty gallons capacity. Care is 
taken that the bulkhead aft of it is perfectly 
water-tight, so as to avoid any possibility of the 
liquid finding its way into the central portion ot 
the boat. ‘This tank is placed in communication 
with the feed-pumps of the engine by means of a 
pipe passing outside the boat near to the keel ; 
the feed-pumps delivering into the bottom of the 
vapour-generator, ‘There are two hand-pumops, 
one on the port and the other on the starboard 
side. By working the port pump, which has its 
suction in connection with the tank, its delivery 
joining the delivery-pipe from the pumps on 
the engine, the hydrocarbon is drawn from the 
tank and foreed into the bottom of the coil, The 
starboard pump forces air into the top of the 
tank ; the air becomes charged with vapour, and 
passes back through a pipe carried along the gun- 
wale to a supplementary burner placed below the 
vapour-generator, and arranged to ignite the main 
burner immedintely it comes into operation. 
In order to start the Jannch, the air-pump on 
the starboard side is first worked by hand ; and 
as the air charged with vapour finds its 
way to the supplementary burner, it is ignited by 
means of a taper, and heats the copper coil. The 
'air-pump is maintained steadily working for from 
| two to six minutes, according to the tempera- 
When the 
copper coil has in this manner been warmed ups 
the hand- 
pump on the port side, and the liquid from the 
tank is forced into the coil. The gauge indi- 


from steam-launches, except that the machinery cating the pressure within the coil immediately 
is placed right at her stern, whilst the fuel | rises rapidly, and then a communication is made 
is carried in a tank in her bows, the interven- | by opening a valve in a pipe connecting the upper 
ing age being reserved for passengers, cargo, | part of the coil with the main burner, allowing a 
&c It is in connection with the propulsion of | small quantity of the vapour to pass into the 
the boat that a new departure has been taken, | burner, together with a requisite amount of air, 
the fuel used being highly volatile hydro- |} which is drawn in with it, and on issuing from 
carbon, one of the early products in the distilla- the holes is immediately ignited. 
tion of petroleum, having a specific gravity of | When this has been fairly started, the air-pump 
from 0725 to 0°73. This liquid is an article of lis not further needed, and so long as the pressure 
commerce in the United States, and can be pur- | is maintained in the coil the flame will continue. 
chased there at the rate of fivepence per gallon. ! The engine can now be started, the main feed- 
The novelty of its application is that the vapour | puipa at once taking the place of the hand feed- 
of this hydrocarbon is made to serve at the same ; pump, which can be stopped. From this moment, 
time as the fuel and propelling agent. As to the | the action throughout is automatic, and continues 
Zephyr, this vessel is thirty-six feet in length by !as long as the supply of liquid in the tank lasts, 
six feet beam, and is built of steel. The hull | which is stated to be about thirty hours, the con- 
weighs fourteen hundredweight and the machinery | sumption being about a gallon and a quarter per 
six hundredweight, making a weight of one ton.|hour. When once started, neither engine nor 
There is nothing in the construction of the hull! what is described as the boiler requires any 
which calls for special remark ; nor is the propel- further attention. Experience has shown that the 
ling machinery—an ordinary direct-acting inverted | Jaunch can be run at a speed of from si to 
engine provided with the usual link-motion, feed- | eight tiles an hour for several ote without 
pumps, &c.—of an exceptional type. j any attention whatever being required, excepting 
It is the mode of feeding and actuating the | occasionally lubricating the bearings. The work- 
engine alone which strikes us as novel. It is fed-|ing pressure can be easily mannan at mutes 
by a vapour-generator situated immediately aft | seventy pounds per square inch. On leaving the 
of the engine. The generator is a copper coil | engine, the exhaust-vapour passes into two con- 
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densing pipes, placed one on each side of the keel, 
where it is condensed, and forced by the engine 
back into the tank, where it arrives in its original 
fluid form. 

It will be seen from this brief description that 
there are several important points in which this 
system —which, we understand, is the invention 
of a foreign engineer, and bas been worked into 
practical shape by Mr A. F. Yarrow—is superior 
to steam. The fuel-supply requires no attention 
until that stored in the tank is used up, being 

srfectly self-acting, all hand-firing being abol- 
hed. Owing to the absence of coal, the whole 
arrangement ig very cleanly. Moreover, one 
verson, With ease and comfort, can take charge 
Both of the arrangement of the machinery and 
steering, To stop the boat, all that is necessary 
in to cut off the supply of vapour, and no further 
attcntion is required. As will further be seen 
from the description given, the vapour consumed 
is practically that which goes to the burner, 
since that which performs work in the engine 
is exhausted into the condensing pipes running 
along the bottom of the boat, and is forced back 
to the tank, to be used over and over again, the 
only consumption taking place at the burner heat- 
ing the coil, There are, however, other important 
advantages attaching to the system. It has been 
found that on an averave, in this climate, the time 
required to start the Jaunch at full speed, from 
lighting up, does not exceed five minutes. Owing 
to the comparatively small space occupied by fuel, 
generator, and machinery, the central portion of 
the vessel is available for carrying purposes, and 
may be roughly estimated as not tar from being 
doubled, as compared with steam. There is a 
very large savin in weight of machinery, owing 
to the amall size of the vapour-generator, which 
is 80 light that two men can easily lift it. This 
reduction in weight renders lighter seantling of 
hall admissible, whieh is apparent from the fact 
that the launch (thirty-six feet lons) with machin- 
ery complete weighs only one ton. All the points 
mentioned will make it evident that in the Dare 
we have a new type of vessel which promises 
well, 

It is the intention, we understand, to apply 
the principle first to launches, torpedo-boats, and 
other ainll craft; but as experience ripens, its 
application to large vessels is a contingeney which 
may be looked forward to. Whatever its ultimate 
measure of success may be, we may be sure that, 
in the hands of an experienced shipbuilder like 
Mr Yarrow, the invention bids fair to cause a 
revolution im marine propulsion. 


THE HUMOURS OF GASOPOLIS. 


‘Now, in. the reign of Victoria, Queen over 
Britannia, there were in that city which is called 
Gasopolis many great and mighty scribes? So 
runs the Chronicle of Gasopolis as published in 
ite official organ, The Lighthouse. 

It matters little where Gasopolis is situated : 
suffice it to say it isin the Emerald Isle, and that 
the function of its inhabitanta, as described in the 
Chronicle, is ‘to enlighten the habitation of the 
people and keep their lampa burning.’ As for 
Lhe Lighthouse, few outside the city have heard of 
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it; not on account of its inferiority to other 
journals, but on account of its publication in 
manuscript form, and therefore nev, exceeding 
a circulation of one. Thinking that 4 emattering 
of its contents might be appreciated by a larger 
circle of readers, its editor has put together a few 
of its ‘official anecdotes’ in a connective form; 
and he gives the result to the public with the 
assurance that whatever he may state is the ‘ plain 
unvarnished’ truth. 

A scribe in Gasopolis has many opportunities 
of studying his fellow-mortals. Ali sorts and 
conditions of men pass before him daily; and, 
to a person who can appreciate unconscious 
humour, the study of the working-classes affords 
an endless source of pleasure. I say ‘ working- 
classes’ advisedly ; for it is only among such 
that I have found unconscious humour. Educa- 
tion has done and is doing much for mankind ; 
but it destroys that delightful blundefing—that 
‘touch of nature’ which ‘makes the whole world 
kin ;’ and it is surcly a wise arrangement of 
Providence that all men cannot be scholars, else 
our earth would Jose that ‘boundless laughter’ 
Which brightens life. 

To describe the official machinery of Gasopolis 
is not within the province of this article ; but to 
aive connection to my remarks it will be neces- 
sary to mention some of the functions of the 
various officials, And first, there is the scribe 
who receives the application for gas, or notice to 
stop the supply, and attends to all complaints in 
reference to bad lighting, defective meters, and 
the like. 

In taking an application, we require the sig- 
nature of the applicant ; and the apostles of com- 
pulsery education would have a strong point in 
favour of their system, if they had an opportunity 
of cutering Gasopolis and witnessing a few His 
Alurk applications I believe there is not a 
class of greater hypocrites under the sun than 
the persons who can’t write. I have witnessed 
a good many signatures in my time; and I can 
confidently state that the majority of His or 
Her Mark individuals, rather than confess their 
ignorance, resort to mean excuses ; such as: ‘Ah, 
just do it yourself; I came away and forgot 
my glasses, and I can't see a thing without them ;’ 
or: ‘You can write for me; my hands are so 
cold I couldn’t hold the pen’? I remember acci- 
dentally testing an applicant who made the latter 
excuse, by touching his hand with my little finger 
as he made his mark, and his hand was quite 
hat. 

It was while attempting to sign his name 
to an application form that a man uttered a 
statement which, if it became generally applic- 
able, would considerably affect the sale of soap ; 
and would tax Messrs Pears’s ingenuity to the 
utmost to invent an advertisement which would 
have the desired effect on the wearers of eye- 
elasses. The man referred to, before signing 
his name, endeavoured to fix a somewhat ponder- 
ous black-rimmed eyeglass on his right eye; 
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was « huge molehill constructed of concrete, an 

feeling but little above the surface of the ground 
where itis built. On this mound, but Hush with 
ita upper surface, are three armour-clad turrets, 
each containing two powerful guns; four small 
turrets which can be moved up and down by 
hydraulic agency, and which contain machine 
guns; and finally, three conning turreta, which can 
be used for general observation, or for electric 
search-lights at night. The lower part of the fort 
is burrowed out like a veritable molehill, and con- 
tains magazines, provision-rooms, officers’ rooms, 
&e. Entrance to the fort is obtained by means of 
a passage which is several yards below the surface 
of the earth, and the length and contour of which 
are of course governed by local circumstances. 
The door of this passage is of solid construction, 
is worked by hydraulic means, and is commanded 
by the machine guns in the turrets above. 


Altogether, the structure is as impregnable as it 
can be made. It has been evolved out of the 


necessity of providing adequate means of resisting 
the impact of the huge projectiles now in use, 
against which old-fashioned fortifications are all 
but useless. 

Professor Spring of Licge has been making some 
curious and interesting experiments relating to 
the etfect of compression upon metallic powders. 
With a simple piece of apparatus, consisting of a 
metal block in two parts, but held together by a 
removable collar, and a cylindrical rod working in 
a cavity in that block, any amount of pressure 
could be brought to bear upon a substance placed 
within the space indicated. With a pressure 
applied to the rod of thirteen tons to the square 
inch, lead in yrains was compressed into a humo- 
geneous mass; while by increasing the pressure, 
the metal was forced out as athin sheet through 
the crack which marked the division of the block, 
the pressure-rod being forced completely into the 
empty cavity. As we have seen, lead-powder 
required a pressure f thirteen tons to render it, 
into a solid mass. Tin particles were found to! 
unite in the same manner ata pressure of nineteen | 
tons; zine required just double that pressure ; | 
while aluminum and bismuth yielded at the same . 
pressure. Copper was solidified at a pressure of 
thirty-three tons to the square inch. 

According to Jron, the surveyors of a railway 
which is projected between Kansas City and 
Mexico have come upon a tract of country which 

resents remarkable if not unique features. Here 
is a sea of black volcanic glass which has been 
chilled during agitation in some long-forgotten 
era, and which now stands up in crested ridges 

from ten to twelve feet in height. This mass 

of obsidian or vitreous stone forms a band 

about forty miles long, with a width of from 
one to ten miles. On either side of it the | 
country is of the most barren and desolate deacrip. 
tion, the soil consisting of nothing but fine white 
ash. To the north of this lava-stream, the ruins 
of a city, known to the early Spanish explorers as _ 
Gran Guivera, were come upon by the surveyine4s 
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outburst, which dest. ed its j 

diverted its water-su phy. a mabianta: and 
On the ‘Fairy Roenks Nova Scotia certain 

hierogly phic characters off very old date have been 

cut, ‘The markings are atsout one-sixteenth of - 

inch in depth, and are cut on a surface of olished 

slate. The Smithsonian Infgtitution at } ashing- 


ton has sent out an expediticyn to Nova Scotia ‘ 
study this strange handwritinag on the wall with 
: ae 2 teaver whether 7 may lead to any 
thing fresh with recard to the\ early Iietare F 
Anetra, . early history of 
An electrical fire-engine has\ 
invented, which certainly seems 4 
advantages over the ordinary atea 
that the necessary current is at hand to work it. 
This current can be obtained from tapping the 
wires which supply street-lamps, or tha on, ine ear 
Lring accumulators or secondary battetjos with it 
from the engine-house, With such 4 motive. 
power, the engine can be started at once at fu)] 
speed, It is of less weight than an ordinaly gtoam 
fire-engine, while it is noiseless and cheap. [eae 
are advantages indeed; but until the Cactrig 
current comes into more common use, We Muy 7, 
content with steam tire-engines. We have}, ad, 
example here of a good invention coming a lity! 
before its time. } 
The Journal of the Society of Arts gives a ver. 
interesting account of the great industry of Bath, 
in Somersetshire—namely, the quarrying of the 
famous Bath stone, which forms such a valuable 
building material, There are edifices still standin 
which were built in the early portion of 4 
Christian era of this stone, which is rema 
alike for ita warm-toned colour, its durabili*con- 
its easy working, Among these old b-tanie 
may be named the Roman baths at Bat}ow to 
the Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avhe law 
705 a.v.); and Lacock Abbey, which @vollared 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen heinous 
stone was used for merely local purpone keeper 
184], the long Box Tunnel was mac should be 
for the Great Western Railway, whe and pencil 
boring revealed the existence of Man gave It 
Corsham beds of stone, which areed doubtful. 
and extensive. The so-called e—‘You don’t 
more of the character of mines, you jist pul it 
driven into the side of a hill wud a difficulty 
found, and from that healing ; 
either side. The blocks are tiplace is ‘Gentle- 
asible, and are detached frer. How he got 
y the use of the pick and wet may have arisen 
The St Catherine’s Poin about the time he 
south coast of the Isle of * We never could 
nated by perhaps the most-d if we wanted him 
which has yet hewn applic to send word to the 
luminosity being estimateens to be a- ublic- 
of the Trinity Hove : weak point of jentle- 
million candles” 4 POW’ conversation is at all 
a light requtitive It, Od amusing ; and he has 
engine-these necessaryving a dig, which rarely 
jor'a breakdown. The scribes were in the 
“electricity has supzs on him by hiding his 
ease, by any unlo he had succeeded in finding 
needed, This i#ould make such remarks aa: 
which has been in life is no guarantee: if 
other three beirg heart, he'll steal ;’ at the 
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bdias lt bone of | 
the $rvied Tel I iii: driving-wheel are attached at | 
| the La ule, : amps with projecting flanges, 


intervals the jem? 2nd 40 prevent the wheel from. 
which bite the ‘ tout doing any practical work, as 
Tacing ToUn’ . Yocamotive are often seen to do on 
the wheels of > ‘These clamps are so arranged as. 
a slippery i. with the working of the brake 
Snot to interle) ice will probably now heeome a 
Bicycling Cysem ment, should the nature of. the 
favourite aut amit: of its practice. 
coming wit already, nays Nature, called attention 
wie tes that Ae ort is being made to secure 
to the | fea College (ior Jalies), York Place, Baker 
for Bedbado new chemical and physical labora- 
Street, The College has been amang the most 
tories) of the institutions which send up 
aC. kes to the science degrecs at the University 
Siiondon ; but ite students have hitherto been 
Oprely handicappel by the inadequacy of the 
oratory accommodation. ‘The opportunity has 
Vyrrud of securing fresh building-ground adjuin- 
Jthe salto and plans have been prepared for 
3 additional laboratories, Bedford 
[loltoge in in Te the only institution exclusively for 
vl which provides first-class practical instruc- 
_ Hal kind. 
2 experimente which have lately been con- 
Z A reductit “by the Health Board of New York indicate 
hull al im is a far more effective agent in the 
pap at the } ie disease perme than dry heat, These 
& ai el ta were made with a view fi texting the 






















iy Ve compl of disinfecting the clothing of fever- 

& fe ty on ‘y fabrica operated upon being placed 
¢ tes da, eA onk. The steam had not any destruc- 
F igs, ? . th the fabrics treated, except that in 
0 tig ofS ae oe colours were altered or mixed. 
wp *. ‘vartment of New York now collect 


‘4%. 1 clothing and bedding which need 
, fee articles are collected in iron 
\ Nee ut bodily into the disinfecting 
‘e of the locked cage remuins. in 
vner of the goods, 
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‘over the land are busy, in leisure moments, . 


venting and. working out brilliant ideas in niga 
| way of toys for the sick and poor in $1 \ little tid 









fer away. To give old toys is easy & bughy 
good too; but . make toys—that is, abe oh shi i's, 
triumph. We once heard of a little: gitl who | 
ne one to talk to and nothiny to play. with, and 
who amused hervelf on her sick-bed by keeping - 
pebble in a box and rattling it for. music: 
are past the time when such thi contd hi 
pen ; the chiklren’s hospitals have ed 3. 
daughters of rich houses undertake to mae year 
se ear all the clothing for the see who occupies. 
cot; and the Christmas supply of toys pours 
in ape make the little ones forget their weariness 
and weak ness. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor 
Frederick when he visited Throat. Hospital: 
saw there a little girl in whom he tock a tender. 
interest because her aftliction was eo like his ows: 
She was recovering after a dangerous operation to 
the throat, and the voice was beginning to come. 
back again. The Em aed saw her quite happy 
over a doll, which she was. treating with suc 
affectionate rare that he pleasantly asked her 
which was the patient, the doll or herself ;.and. 
with childlike spyaeue she admitted, after some 
consideration, thot she really did not know. : 
Somehow, the presence of this doll takes a 
deal of the sadness out of the picture, and. pute in’ 
comfort and homeliness instead 

The kind little makers of the Chrietmas pres- 
ents prepare dolls by dozens and scores ; the dolls 
a at the hospital with their hats to one side, 

rked down over their staring eyes, and losing 
thetr shoes like Cinderella ; but they are quickly 
welcomed and cuddled and put to right by some 
eager pair of hands; and the doll walke on the 
bed and makes the poor little patient as happy as 
if she were a veritable fairy instead of a creature 
of wax and bran. a & 

But the givers are often ambitions in the toys’ 
they design, and, leaving doll- pits hig enter 
the animal kingdom, purchase pate is tor ele- 
phanta, pigs, and rabbits, and make > aolid and 
strong beasts with black beady eyes and bone 
tuska of crochet hook—eerviceable companions,’ 
that can roll off the bed on to the floor and come 
up again ‘not one penny the worse,’ 

Ingenuity goes still further. The plein ‘deal: 

4a divided by shelves into floors, enamelled, 
on the outside and papered inside ; and. there. i#: 
the shell of the doll’s ican ready. The floors-are. 
stained. and varnished : the squares of coloured 
clash ore tacked down as carpets: the far 
and the miniature dolls put in 

ne the tiny books are on the b okehelven, 
the fans and mirrors on the wall ; and thea the 















—— thaker with the gift. complete pute the 
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soos to. make poor children glad for ‘ 
Other clever young people manufacture dancing 
igures.of card and atring, or books with moving 
georcnpeae tossed that grows, and agin 
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but each time he bent his head to write the 
glass fell. Being accompanied by a woman, who 
was watching him with evident interest, and 
feeling that some explanation was necessary, he 
turned to her and remarked in a confidential 
manner: ‘As sure as ivir I wash my face, I 
can’t get the glass to stick on.’ 

Remarks on our personal appearance are some- 
times made by kindly disposed persons, One 
old gentleman, a tailor by trade, once gave us 
a short history of a knicht who was at that 
time in a high position in the town. ‘I remem- 
ber hiin,’ he said, ‘coming to town a pale, sickly 
youth, just like that youne man’—and he pointed 
to me-—‘and look what he is now! How did 
he rise to such a position ?7—By passiverence !— 
And what I say to you, voung man, is, pagsivere ! 
and there’s nothing to hinder you from becomin' 
as great as he is. 1 hope he spoke the truth. 

There are some humorous mistakes made in 
giving notice to take the indication of the meter 
and stop the supply. Mrs Malaprop herself 
never said anything better than the = anxious- 
looking little fellow who remarked: ‘Please, sir, 
my da sent me down to see if you wud send 
aman up to take the indignation of the meter.’ 

Canintatiits are numerous In Gasopolis as well 
ag other places; and some individuals have a 
very graphic way of describing what is wrong. 
* Bad Highe* is one of the most frequent causes 
of complaint ; and women are the most eloqnent 
complainers. = A strong-minded-looking female 
onee marched over to me and remarked: ‘1 
dunno what we’re goin’ to do wi thon gas 
of ours! No sooner do we put a light to it 
than it jist pluffs out among our hands.’-—~—-On 
another occasion, one of the same sex, though 
cast in a gentler mould, remarked: ‘1 came to 
tell you that there’s somethin’ wrong with our 
gas. It flutters, you know; blinks a kine o’ 
way.—But the best and fullest deseription of 
‘bad light’ was given by a determined-looking 
woman who uttered something like the following : 
‘The leacdin’ main-pipe comin’ in from the leadin’ 
atreet is corrupted. We have no licht satis- 
faction. The pipe’s corrupted, the gas-fitter says. 
It doesn’t do, you know, when you’re gshavin’ 
or hair-dressin’, to have the gas jumpin’ up and 
down. You needn’t send a man to blow down 
the pipe, for there was three very respectable 
men up the last time, and they blowed down 
the pipe; but it didn’t do any better. The 
pipes corrupted” And with the reiteration of 
the pipe’s ‘corruption’ she stopped, and I waa 
not sorry, for it takes a preat deal of self- 
command. to avoid smiling in a case like that. 

Thus far 1 have dealt with one department 
of the business; but the humour is not all con- 
fined to it. At the ‘place for the receipt of 
custom’ (vide Chronicle) many a remark is made 
worthy of record; and again the gentler sex 
have rather the best of it. One middle-aged 
woman who was paying an account got a three- 
penny piece with a hole in it in her change. She 
ferreted it out and returned if with the remark : 
‘That’s a very serupolous thruppeny bit. I’m 
afraid they won’t take it, they re so serupolous.’ 

The misuse of a word is again illustrated by 
the complaint of a woman about the amount of 
her husband’s account. She said she couldn’t 
understand how his account was so large. ‘It’s 
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a small shop, that shuts at seven o'vlock; and 
if vou look back, you'll not find such an account 
either summer or winter.’ The scribe in attend- 
ance tried to reason with her, but he was com- 
pletely vanquished when she exclaimed: ‘It 
must be too large; for the equalisation of last 
quarter was the same,’ , 

There is nothing makes a man look so ridien- 
loua as a Sdhrop too much of the crathur;’ and 
there is nothing makes a man so vehement in 
the expression of his loyalty to Queen and 
country as this same beverage, if there is any 
outward occurrence to give him a starting-point. 
It happened that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was visiting a city not a thousand miles 
from Gasopolis; his movements were attracting 
a great deal of attention in the local press ; and 
no doubt the man who uttered the following 
sentiments was well read in all the news, He 

as pretty ‘far gone’ as he marched into the 
office and made straight for one of the ‘receivers 
of custom.’ When he had got in front of him, 
he drew his right hand up to his face, and plac- 
ing his forefinger on his nose, remarked: The 
Prince of Wales is as dacent a subject as ivir 
you travelled under!’ This emphatic way of 
opening the conversation took the scribe a good 
deal by surprise; but his surprise gradually 
changed to amusement as the impressive stranger 
continued : “Queen Victoria’s as good as goold ! 
Wit bate you my life the Prince is a gentleman 
iviry inch of him! 17 stand on principle he’s 
travellin’ on his ma’s business !’—and so on; stop- 
ping a little between cach statement to help it out 
With an extra pressure on his nose ; till he wound 
up his loyal sentiments by declaring, ‘The Old 
Woman’s the best of the lot of them !’ 

But we needn’t vo outside Gasopolis for uncon- 
scious humour. We have a labourer with a name 
which no one, least of all himself, knows how to 
spell, He was doing something against the law 
of the land one day, and a policeman collared 
him, Tis offence was not of such a heinous 
nature as to lodge him in prison, but the keeper 
of the peace decided that his name should be 
taken, So he produced his note-book and pencil 
and asked the man his name. The man gave it 
to him, and the policeman looked doubtful. 
‘How do you spell it?’ he asked.—‘ You don't 
spell it at all,’ ee the man; fyou jist put it 
down. And as the policeman found a difliculty 
in doing so, the man was let off. 

Another character about the place is ‘Gentle- 
man James,’ the window-cleancr. How he got 
the name, I don’t know, but it may have arisen 
from his fondness for talking about the time he 
was servant to the ‘beeship.’ We never could 
find out where he lived; and if we wanted him 
particularly, we were ‘jist to send word to the 
corner-house,’ which happens to be a_public- 
house; and therein lies the weak point of ‘Gentle- 
man James's’ life, His conversation is at all 
times moat interesting and amusing; and he has 
a sly cynical way of giving a dig, which rarely 
fails to provoke a laugh. ‘The scribes were in the 
habit of playing tricks on him by hiding his 
cloths, &c. ; and when he had succeeded in finding 
the lost articles, he would make such remarks aa: 
‘A man’s position in life is no guarantec: if 
he’s a thief in his heart, he’ll steal;’ at the 
same time drawing attention to the supposed 
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culprit. At another time he would say : ‘ Presby- 
terlans are as a rule uncivilised ; but’—(naming 
the offending scribe, who happens to belong to 
that body) ‘is the worst case ivir 1 saw.’ 
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OUR LEGAL FUTURE. 


No doubt shortly the public will have the 
opinions of some of the highest legal authorities 
on both aides of a question which is of such great 
importance to the community at large—namely, 
the fusion of the two branches of the law ; and 
considering the interest which is shown every day 
as to its desirability, we think that it may not be 
out of place to analyse what the proposed change 
really means, Lawyers’ bills have always been 
an bene of contention to those who are unfor- 
tunate enongh to have to pay them. We have 
all heard of the client who, when asked by his 
lawyer to name any particular item in his bill 
to which he took objection, replied, that “he could 
not discuss items, but that it was the whole which 
was objectionable ;’? and certainly we can under- 
stand the reason of his reply. If by fusion the 
interests of the public are preserved, whilst their 
~ockets are saved, no reasonable person ought, 
rom any sentimental feelings of conservatism, 
to oppose auch a desirable chauge. 

The examinationy which have to be passed by 
those who wish to enter upon a legal career are 
very different. Those for solicitors are the harder 
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public will be, that clients will bk able to see 
and consult their solicitor-advocates about their 
eases, We will give an instance of how matters 
stand at the present day. A client goes to his 
solicitor and states his case, for which he is 
charged a fee; the solicitor then goes to a bar- 
rister and has a ‘conference’ with him, for which 
a second fee is charged; then, if there is a ‘leader’ 
in the case, a ‘consultation’ is required, and for 
this a third fee is charged. If the client were 
enabled to see his advocate direct, one, if not 
two, of these fees would be saved. Again, before 
the case comes on for hearing in court, it is 
necessary for the barrister to be furnished with a 
full copy of the pleadings, proofs of witnesses, 
and facts of the case. This constitutes his ‘ brief,’ 
without which he would be hopelessly at sea. 
All this means expense, an expense which is 
often grudged by the client, and which under 
the fusion would not practically be required. 
The solicitor-advocate, having gone through the 
case from its cominencement, ought to be in full 
possession of the facts, and would not require 
anything for his guidance beyond his own notes 
whilst arguing the case in court. Of course, if 
a ‘leader’ were engaged, a brief would still be 
necessary ; and this luxury would be solely for 
the chent’s consideration, 

Another result of the change would be that 
leval partnerships would probably contain many 
more members than they do at present. The 


of the two; and the apprenticeship ia not only | leading firms of London solicitors are usually 


longer, but more expensive. Why this is ro, it 
is difficult at firat aight to understand ; but the 
reason may perhaps ‘be gathered from the fact 
that a barmster who has neither ability nor 
industry never rises beyond a certain position, 
whatever interest he may have to push him 
forward. He therefore owes his success not to 
the knowledge which he gains by passing an 
examination, but to his individual efforts. — If 
the proposed fusion takes place, there will doubt- 
less be one cxamination for all; and the prizes 
and scholarships will be more equally distrib- 
uted, This, however, is not of much import- 
ance; but there ia another change which might 
be more seriously felt—we allude to the manu- 
facture of Jegal literature. Jt is well known 
that the majority of law-books are written by 
barristers, who have not only more leisure, but 
greater 2 aide, for the production of such 
works, Scores of young men at the bar have 
too much time on their hands; and they are 
only too glad to occupy themselvea, whether pro- 
fitably or not, with work which may be of use 
to them in the future. Law-books are more often 
written for fame than gain, and there are several 
instances in which young men owe their reputa- 
tion to the choice of a facks subject and a well- 
written book ; whereas solicitors, having no such 
rt a owing to the different nature of 

eir duties, cannot give up their time to such a 
purpose ; and it is hard to conceive who, under 
the proposed system, will be found to write books 
of auch a nature. Moreover, the circulation of 
law-books is extremely limited, as opposed to 
other kinda of literature ; and few would be 
found who could make a living by writing them, 
even in the case of the moat successful law-book 
writers of the present day. 

The all-important advantage, however, to the 


eomposed as follows: one partner and his clerks 
do the Conveyancing work ; a second undertakes 
the Chancery work ; whilst a third takes in hand 


the Common Law. Moreover, there are other 
special subjects which might require special 


artners ; for instance, Patent, Admiralty, and 
Weclomiasticat cases, without mentioning more. 
It will not be very easy to guess which branch 
of the en will suffer or gain most by the 
proposed change: but at all events, the future of 
a junior barrister is becoming vear by year so 
much Jess hopeful, that this fact alone will 
render him less averse to the contemplation of 
an attack upon his vested interests. 


TWILIGHT. 


fo L. L. D. 
Dneamu-HALLoweEp hour! when drifting dusk and shade 
Roll from the dying glory of the west ; 
And shadows woven in the caverned breast 
Of yonder beacon, lengthen down the glade ! 
From beck and mere the mirror’d glories fade; 
And mother-souls, secure in fold and nest, 
Gather their sleepy murmurera into rest 
Of sielded limbs and silence. Dimly arraved 
In dusk and silver of the night, and fair 
With lily-stars, the daughter of the day— 
Trails of the sunlight in her floating hair, 
And tender gleam of reverie, in gray 
Of limpid eyes—has borne our fevered care 
For one brief hour of dream and shadow-sway. 
C. A. Dawsor. 
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‘lasting impressions on my memory, that now, 
' . 

| after the lapse of a full quarter of a century, the 


In the centre of the great Grampian range, and; splendid panorama appears vividly before my 
to the north-west of Perthshire, lies Loch Rannoch, ! eyes. 


a splendid sheet of water, nearly ten miles in| 
length, by one half-mile to a mile in breadth. | 
The river Tummel carries off its surplus waters | 
into the Tay. The village of Kinloch-Rannoch ! 


Camgouran was divided by a burn into Easter 
and Wester. ‘The Burn’ was the only name by 
which I ever heard it called, though its size 
entitled it to a nobler appellation. By far the 


stands at the eastern end. On the north side is; greater part of the arable land was in the Wester. 
the hamlet of Killiechonan; and on the south side, | This was divided into twelve lots or crofts. The 


almost opposite, is that of Camgouran. The loch, 
the Black Wood—a natural pine forest—the birch- 
woods, the great mountain masses rising in wild 
confusion, have peculiar charms for a romantic 
mind, Brawling streams of delightful beanty, 
broken here and there with what, by a little 
stretch of imagination, becomes a magnificent 
cataract, flow wildly down the mountain gorges 
into the Joch. Stretching for twenty miles away 
to the west is the great expanse of Rannoch Moor, 
a dreary desolate waste of heather, bog, and loch, 
traversed by no road, and no house in all its 
extent. 

When a lad of eighteen, my lot cast me into 
the midst of this wondrous scene. For some time 
I settled at Camgouran to impart what little 
store of knowledge I possessed to the children of 
the servants, croftersa, and others on the estate of 


westernmost being made up of several lots whose 
occupiers had emigrated, was by general consent 
known as ‘The Farm.’ The people were in what 
appeared to me very comfortable circumstances. 
Almost every crofter had a horse, two or three 
milch cows, several stirks (young bullocks or 
heifers), and from one to three score of sheep. 
These fed in common on the rising groundr 
behind, and were in charge of a shepherd. 
Each crofter boarded the shepherd a fixed num- 
ber of days in succession, and contributed a 
certain sum towards his yearly wage in pro- 
portion to the number of sheep attached to the 
croft. A similar arrangement was entered into 
with a boy or girl to take charge of the cows 
and stirks. 

The houses were built of rough stones bedded 
with clay and pointed with coarse mortar, and 


Dall. About two miles behind the hamlet is one; were thatched with heather, ferns, or straw. 
hill which it was my delight to climb, because The windows were generally small; very often 
of the glorious view its summit afforded in the several of the panes were cracked, and some 
clear morning air, To the south and east, gro- others patched up with pieces of glass or paper. 
tesque jagged peaks rise in stern grandeur, over- At one end there was a barn, and a byre for 
topped by Ben Lawers, Ben Cruachan, Ben the cows, but completely partitioned off from 
A-chony, Schiehallion, and other noted giants; | the dwelling of the family. This had at least 
to the west, the wild rugged hills about Glencoe ;| always a but—the common room where the family 
to the north, Ben Alder (famous in the wander- cooked and ate their food—and a Len, a better- 
ings of Prince Charlie) and the Lochaber hilla. class apartment, kept for the reception of 
At the base of Ben Alder the eye catches a strangers. None of the buts had a fireplace or 
glimpse of the southern part of Loch Ericht; a ao chimney, in our sense of the word: a raised 
little farther to the right is the clear sheen of flat stone at the far end held the blazing peat 
_, Loch Garry ; and beneath, the pure placid waters | and birchwood fire; while the smoke escaped by 
J af Loch Rannoch are reflecting the grandly wooded Ia great open wooden funnel, narrowing towards: 
|| hills, and the hamlet of Killiechonan almost the top, and surmounted by a barrel-like erection, 
-4| opposite. Such scenes as these made so deep and often bound together with straw ropea. The ben 
ry 
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had o fireplace with a grate built in, and a 
regular chimney up through the gable. In the 
ben were generally placed, end to end along the 
wall, two box-bedax Here, tuo, the caclatch, or 
guidwife, expended her taste for ornamentation. 
A few framed common prints, such aa the Queen 
and Prince Albert, or number of Scripture 
scenes, adarned the wall, which were cither 
whitewashed, or so treated as to give the appear- 
ance of plaster. A very few had paper-hangings. 
On the mantcl-shelf were arranged one or more 
coarse china dogs, vases, jugs, and the like. The 
ehairs and tables were all home-made, of native 
wood, In most cases everything was extremely 
clean aud tidy. In the but-end, from the almost 
constant presence of peat and birch smoke, the 
wood had assumed the appearance of polished 
ebony ; while the mutton hams dangling from 
the rafters gave it a somewhat fantastic look. 

The home-life was simple. Every morning, 
porridge and new milk—better than the best 
Edinburgh cream. The porridge was poured inte 
a big carthenware basin and set on the centre of 
the but-table. <A great jug of milk was placed 
opposite the caillatch, Worn spoons and emall 
bowls or juga for cach member of the family were 
Inid down. All sat around. Grace having been 
said, each received a supply of nulk in bow] or jug. 
Spoons were at once plunged into the niexs ; then 
it was who should sup fastest. The slow had a 
poor chance of a full neal. Dinner consisted of, 
one day, mutton-kail or broth, Ao big potful of 

ptatoes was Loiled in their Jackets to cat with the 

ail The boiled mutton came in at the finish, 
Next day, beaten or whole potatoes, with a plenti- 
ful aupply of milk and cheese. So on it went, 
alternating day by day. Roast or stew was never 
thought of. A few good trout sometinies proved a 
pleasing varicty. Tea was used, to which there 
waa always an abundance of out-cake, barley-meal 
and flour scones, and no stint of both fresh and 
salted butter. ‘Loaf-bread,’ as it was culled—that 
ja, Wheaten bread~ was a rarity. The Uighland 
Railway was not then opened, and even now 


‘the nearest station is Struan, twenty miles off, 


It may be interesting to know how the long 
Winter evenings were passed. Two or three loys 
were laid along the hearth, peata placed against 
them, and soon there was a fire. 


ee wool 
either knitting or sewing. 
raged in some surt ef work, such ag making 
Barkets for carrying peata. Light was supplied 
as follows, a lamp or candle being used ouly an 
epecial occasions, ‘The uatural pine forest had 
at one time covered a much greater extent of 
country ; the roots, fat and fall of resin, still 
remained in the ground, The boiteach, or guid- 
man, had at Icigure times during the sununer 
montha dug up, with spade and mattock, a 
quantity of these, carried them home, split them 


into small pieces (speiluchs), and placed them { 


to dry. On the left-hand side of the ingle, at 
a convenient height, was bung up a sort of 
griddle ; several of the speilache were laid on this 
grosswise above each other. These were kindled, 
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The guidwite . 
and a few others eat at one side carding and - 
The remaining women were. 
Vhe men were en-: 


| Fely 14, 1988, 
—a duty which required no emall amount > skill 
and attention. Oe oe 

Talk was vigorously carrie] on; the events of 
the day were discussed, and plans laid for the 
future. There was little tittle-tattle, but a good 
deal of story-telling. In every house it was an 
understood thing that in my presence, out of 
courtesy, English alone should be spoken. The 
stories of spunkies, water-kelpiea, spectre-funerals, 
ghosts, &., mixed up with wild legend of daring 
deed or weird romance, were often frightfu 
enough, especially if one had to go home alone 
any distance in the dark. I remember how, one 
very dark night, after hearing a ghost recital at 
a house three miles from my lodging, a feeling of 
fear and great uncasiness scized me on the wa 
homewardsa. Two miles of the road ran theough 
the Black Wood, and it was black that night. 
Suddenly I recollected that I had to pass a spot 
where, a few years before, a pedlar had been 
found dead, sitting against a tree. He was buried 
on the apot. What if I should see the pedlar 
beside that tree, cnveloped in phosphorescent 
light! I knew I was nearing ihe place. My 
eyes were straining through the darkness; the 
sound of my own footsteps alarmed me, and great 
beads of perepiration were trickling over me. 
Suddenly, | heard the patter of feet approaching ; 
but I could see nothing. For a moment I stood 
listening—hesitating. Instantly there was a gentle 
touch of something cold and moist on the back 
of my hand. Tyran on like a mad creature. The 
Thing kept pace with me; 1 could hear it in 
close pursuit. 1 rushed along at a great pace, 
In the midst of my terror I remembered that we 
kept a tame faliow-deer at the house, which knew 
me, anil followed me Hke a dog. The animal 
might have got loose, I stopped suddenly, and, in 
excited tones, jerked out ‘flora’ She answered 
by rubbing ler cold moist nose against my hand, 
It took me some time to still the tumultuous 
beating of my heart; and then I langhed at 
the idea of being frightened by the touch of a 
fallow-deer’s nose. 

The loch afforded excellent fishing, but I took 
more te the burn. The wild broken chasms with 
potholes abounding in trout, the sounding waters, 
the birch and the heather, the excitement born of 
danger, had more attractions for me than mono- 
tonously casting the line froin a boat and watching 
for afin. The tramp upwards, the bracing morn- 
ing air, and the general grandeur of the scene, 
well repakl the exertion, even though there had 
not been the prospect of a few dozen splendid 
trout. There was always good eport; 1 never 
came back with au empty basket. 

One ie I had never attempted to fish. From 
ita high precipitous rocky sides, feathered with 
birch shrubs and crowned with hoary pines, I 
deemed it inaccessible. The approach to this 
gorge was by a kind of stair, composed of broad 
smooth steps, over which the water leaped merrily, 
forming a series of beautiful cascades. More than 
once I had climbed laboriously and waded up to 


not over two yards wide, came boiling furiously 
from the tempting pot beyond. Ap h down 
stream was impossible. One Saturday, elated 


with success, I determined to have another look 
away back into that pot. When I got on to the 


]+and one person. was deputed to keep up the flame last step, I began to peer on both sides. I noticed 
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‘on my left what looked like a shelf in the rock, 
running inwards, and disappearing round a corner 
seven or eight yards in. If I could get on to 
that shelf, I could easily crawl forward on hands 
and knees into such a position as would enable 
me to get at that pot. The rod could be drawn 
along between my legs; the basket was deposited 
carefully in @ cranny. 

Collecting stones, I soon had a pile sufficiently 
high to allow me to catch the ledge. I pulled 
myself up. The shelf was wet and slippery, 
about two feet broad, and afforded good hope of 
gratifying my ambition. Pressing close to the 
rocky side, I began to advance slowly and pain- 
fully. When about half way, I looked down. 
I might be about ten feet above the stream. For 
a moment, the wild, tumultuous eddying and 
the boiling, furious, rushing waters made me 
giddy. I closed my eyes to keep out the sight. 

would go back. But no! Thus far and bafiled ! 
I must have a trout out of that pot, to show 
as a ony Again I advanced. The shelf now 
narrowed so much that there was barely room 
for my knees. One false movement, and over 
I must go, to be mutilated, drowned, and tossed 
hither and thither. At last, 1 reached the corner. 
Right before me was the great dark circular pot, of 
unknown depth, But my shelf had now become 
so narrow that to advance was impossible. ‘To 
attempt to fish was impracticable. The return, 
I began to feel, was to be perilous. I could gaze 
on the pot’s placid surface, but I dared not rutile 
its bosom. <A trout leaped .up. My heart gave 
a bound, and I very nearly lost my balance. 

The return, however dangerous, must be tried, 
Down went the rod. Glancing upwards, 1 saw 
that the rocks projected over ime. I was in a 
horizontal fissure, whose upper part seemed gra- 
dually descending to crush me. My hands and 
knees were bleeding. I began to try to back out, 
which I required to do with extreme caution. 
1 found I must move back the knee next the 
rock before 1 could move the other, pressing my 
body at the sume time firmly on the side. My 
joints were getting stiff, and I felt fatigued ; but 
desperation gave me strength. After much slow 
toilsome effort, I reached the spot where I had 
ascended, How was I to get down? My hands, 
elbows, and knees—my whole body—were so gore 
that to turn off the shelf meant a fall among the 
stones and a roll into the water, from which, 
with a few extra bruises—probably broken Lones 
—I felt I would be unable to extricate myself. 
1 gave a shout; and, to my great relief, I imme- 
diately heard the well-known voice of the shep- 
herd of the hamlet calling to me from the top of 
the opposite bank to hold on quietly and steadily, 
and he would come to my assistance. I knew it 
would be ten minutes befure he could reach me, 
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recovered so far as to be able to walk a little ; and 
on reaching the peat-road, we fortunately found a 
cart ae for a load of peats. I was lifted in, 
and the horse’s head turned homewards, which, 
when we reached, all sorts of wild rumours were 
sent abroad. I was confined to bed for a weck, 
| The rod and basket were afterwards delivered to 
me by the good shepherd, who had gone to the 
spot in search of them. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXIL—ON TRIAT. 


Marrers at Whitestrand had been going mean- 
while from bad to worse. Winifred never spoke 
another word to Ilugh about Elsic’s watch ; her 
pride prevented her. She would not stoop to 
demand an explanation. And Hugh had no 
explanation of his own to voluntecr. No ready 
lie rose spontaneous to his ips. He dropped the 
subject then and for ever. 

But the question of the encroachments could 
not be quite so cavalierly dropped: it pressed 
itself insidiously and silently upon Hugh’s atten- 
tion. An eminent engineer came down from 
London to inspect the sand-drifts, shortly after 
Hatherley’s visit. fle stroked his chin and 
remarked cheerfully with a demonstrative smile 
that currents were very ticklish things to deal 
with on their own ground: that when you 
interfered with the natural course of a current, 
you never could tell which way it would go next; 
and that diverting it was much like taking a leap 
in the dark, as far as probable consequences to 
the shore were concerned. After which reassuring 
vaticinations, the eminent engineer proceeded at 
once with perfect confidence to erect an expensive 
and ingenivus break water olf the site of the poplar, 
which strained the slender balloon of Pruyh’s 
remaining credit to the very verge of its utmost 
bursting-point. A year passed Ly in the work of 
building and throwing out the breakwater ; and 
as soon as it was finished, with much acclamation, 
a scour set in just round its sides which ate away 
the grounds behind even faster than ever. 

The estate, in fact, was simply doomed. olian, 
Pactolian, indeed : ah me, the trony of it! Those 
Zolian sands were overwhelming Whitestrand. 
The poplar had formed its one frail support. In 
destroying the poplar, Hugh had simply outwitted 
himself. No matbly science could now repair that 
fatal step. Physicians were in vain. Lngincers 
and breakwaters were of no avail. Tlic cruel 
trawling sea had begun remorselessly to claim ite 
own, and day after day it claimed it piecemeal. 

Nor was that all. Hugh’s affairs were getting 
more and more involved in other ways also. 
_ Those were the days of the decline of Squiredom. 


for he had to go a considerable distance down the | Agricultural depression had told upon the rents. 
stream to get in to the channel, and then climb | Turnips were a failure ; mangolds were feeble ; 
over the shelves. These ten minutes seemed to | Hessian fly had made waste straw of old Grimes’s 

rolong themselves to an age. I suppose he | wheat-crops; barley had never done so badly for 
lifted mine down, for I found myself in a half-| years. Foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneu- 
sitting posture among the stones, and the shepherd | monia had combined with American competition 
bathing my temples. By-and-by he put his|and Anstralian mutton to lower prices and to 
pt under me, and, taking an end in each hand, | starve landlords. Rents came in worse and worse 
he got me on his back and carried me out care-| at each successive Whitestrand audit. The inte- 
fully. When 1 was laid upon a heathery mound, 


rest on the mortgage was hard to raise; and the 
I hak aoeaeg> & SsOITy appearance, m othes all | servanta’ wages at the Hall, it was whispered 
ed and torn, and covered with b I soon | about, had fallen into arrears for a whole quarter. 





— 
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Clearly the young Squire must be short of funde ; 
and nothing was afloat to help his exchequer into 
saler waters. 
But drowning men cling to the proverbial 
For his own part, Hugh had high hopes 
at first of hia Lifés Philosophy. We had trimmed 
his little bark most cunningly, he hough, to 
tempt the stormy sea of popular approbation. 
There was the big long poem for heavy ballast, 
and the ballades and occasional pieces in his light- 
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Yet though the world be but myself unfo \ed— 
Soul bent again on gon! in mystic play— 

No less each sense and thought and act is moulded 
By dead necessities I may not sway. 

Some mightier power against my will can move me: 
Some parent nothing force and overawe ; 

Though I be all that is, I feel above me 
The godhead of blind law! 


‘Seven or eight pages of this hysterical, carti- 
laginous, invertebrate nonsense have failed to 


est vein fur cork belts to redress the balance. | convince us that Mr Massinger is really, as he 


Sooner or Jater the world must surely catch | 
glimpses of the truth, that it «till enclosed a great | 


unk ue Poet! He waited for the storm 
applause to begin; the critics would doubtless 
boon set up their concerted pwan., But one day, 
a few weeks after the voluine was published, he 
took up a copy of the Bystander, that most 
superior review—-the special organ of his own 
apecial clique-—and read in’ it) with hushed 
breath a hostile notice of his new and hopeful 
volume. His heart sank as he read and read. 
Laine after line, the sickening sense of failure 
deepened upon him, it had not been so in the 
old daya; then, the critics had hasted to bring 
him butter in a lordly dish, But now, all that 
was utterly changed. He read with a cheek 
flushed with indignation. At Inst, the review 
touched bottom. 

‘Mr Maassinger,’ said his critic in concluding his 
notice, ‘has long since retired, we all know, into 
Lowther Arcadia, There, among the mimic ranges 
of the Suffolk sandhills.—a doll's paradise of dale 
and mountain-- he has betaken himself with his 
pretty little pipe to the green aside of a pretty 
ittle knoll, and has tuned his throat to a pretty 
little lay, all about a series of pretty little faclivs 
of the usual insipid Lowther-Arcadian style of 
beauty. These waxen-faced damsels somehow 
fail to interest ua, Their cheeks are all most 
becomingly red; their eves are all mort liquidly 
blue; their locks are all of the yellowest ; and 
their philosophy is a cheap and ineffective mixture 
of the Elegant Extracts with the choicest old 
ertisted English morals of immemorial proverbial 
wisdom, In short, they are unfortunately stuffed 
with sawdust. The long poem which gives a title 
to the volume, on the an pes hand, though mol- 
luseoid in its flabbiness, is as ambitious as it is 
feeble, and as dull as it ia involved. Here, for 
examplé, selected from some five hundred equally 
inflated stanzas, are the modest views Mr Mas- 
singer now holds on his own position in the 
material Cosmos : the scene, we ought to explain, 
ia laid in Oxford ; the time, midnight or a little 
later ; and the Bard spenks in proprid persond, 


The city lies below me sep Od in sluinber : 
Mute and unmoved in all hor streeta she lies : 
"Mid rapid thoughts that throng mo without number 
Flashes the phautom of an old surmise. 
Her hopes and fears and grivfe are all suspended : 
Ten thousand souls throughout her precincts tako 
Sleep, in whose bosom life and death are blended, 
And I alone awake, 


Am I alone the solitary centre 
Of al} the seening universe around, 

With mocking senses, through whose portals onter 
Unmeaning phantasies of % and sound? 

Are all the countless minds wherewith I people 
The empty forms that float before my eyes. 

Vain as the cloud that girds the distant steeple 
With mowy canopies! = 


''The 


geeIns pad tarraets to believe, the hub of the uni- 
verse, and the sole intelligent or sentient being 
within the entire circle of organic creation. Many 
other poeta, indeed, have thought the same, but 
few have been so candid as to express their 
opinion.’ 

Hugh crushed the Pystauder in his hand 
with a burning sense of wrong and indignation. 
ineasure he himself had often meted to 
others, therewithal had it been meted to him; 
and he realised now in his own person the bitter- 
ness of the stings he had often inflicted out of 
pure wantonness on endless young and anony- 
mous authors, Cheyne Row had clearly cast off 
her recalcitrant son, He was to it now an outcast 
and a pariah, a wicked deserter to the camp of the 
Philistines. 

Winifred was seated on the sofa opposite, but 
he did not pass the paper to her. We flung It 
from him. He was too vain to ask for her sym- 
‘awed ; and perhaps he was not quite sure that he 
mad any claim upon it. They were leading a life 
of mutual avoidance, as far as possible; com- 
municating only on strictly practical topics, when 
occasion demanded, and not even then in the most 


| amicable spirit, They were not in touch with 


each other ; but who was to blaine? Not surely 
Hugh—-the wise, the brillant, the immaculate! 
And yet---and yet—how little jhe understood a 
woman's heart. While ie had been reading in 
bitterness of spirit what the Dystander said of 
him, Winifred was also reading—in the Charing 
Cross Jteview, and the subject was that same 
volume of her husband's. The criticism here was 
ten times more galling and bitter than that 
under which Massinger had just been wincing, 
and she knew how it would pain him were he 
to read it. Tad she been as heartless as her hus- 
band, she would have passed the paper to him 
and enjoyed hia humiliation and = discomfiture. 
But she was not as her husband was—in many 
ways, She was as many another woman, with a 
roud and selfish and unsympathetic husband, has 
xen. She had loved him once, and in a mea- | 
sure loved him still, and therefore would not 
pain him by inflicting another wound, as it were, 
with her own hand. She buried the paper deep 
beneath the sofa cushions ; and Hugh never knew 
the bitter thinga which the Chartng Cross Review 
had said about him. It would have been all the ~ 
more galling to hia wounded spirit had he known 
further that that review was signed with the 
initiale A. H.—Arthur Hatherley. 

Winifred lifted the paper which Hugh had 
flung from him, and skimmed the Bystander 
review in haste. But she said never a word in 
any way about it. ‘Shall I accept Lady Mort- 
mayne’s invitation?’ she asked with chilly 
unconcern. Bink | 

Bohemia had clearly turned against them ; but — 
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Philistia at least, Philistia was left to console their 
bosoms. If one can’t be a poet, one can at any- 
rate be a snob. In the bitterness of his heart, 
Hugh answered: ‘Yes. Go anywhere on earth 
to a body with a handle.’ Then he tried to rouse 
himself, to put on a cheerful and unconcerned 
manner. ‘I like to patronise art, he went on 
with a hard smile, ‘and as a work of art I con- 
sider Lady Mortmayne almost perfect.’ 

Winifred laid down her paper on the table. 
‘What shall I say to her?’ she asked glassily. 
She was a timid letter-writer. Even since their 
estrangement, Hugh most often dictated her society 
notes for her. 

‘Dear Lady Mortmayne, we shall have great 
pleasure’ Hugh began with vigour. 

‘Isn't “we have great pleasure” better English, 
Hugh?’ Winifred asked quietly, as she examined 
her nib with close attention. 

‘No,’ Hugh blurted back; ‘certainly not. Shall 
have great pleasure’s quite good enongh for me, 
so I suppose it’s good enough for you too; isn’t 
it?’ He was getting positively cruel now. ‘If 
you can write so well,’ he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, ‘write it yourself. “Great 

leasure in accepting your kind invitation for 

hursday next.”’ 

‘Thanks. I think I’ll put it my own way. 
“And will bring the dahlias she promised ”’-—— 

‘Who promised ?—Lady Mortmayne ?’ 

‘Oh, bother! I mean, “the dahlias I pro- 
mised, which I would have brought before ; but 
I was unfortunately prevented by my gardener 
having quite inadvertently ”’—— 

‘For Heaven’s sake, split it up into short. sen- 
tences,’ Hugh cried, on tenter-hooks. ‘1 couldn't let 
such a note as that go out of my house—I mean, 
our house, Winifred—if my life depended upon 
it. A man of letters allow his wife to make such 
an exhibition of impossible English ? 

‘I wish I was clever,’ Winifred said, growing 
red, ‘and then I could write my own letters with- 
out you.’ 

‘“Be good, my child, and let who will be 
clever :” Charles Kingsley,’ Hugh answered pro- 
vokingly. ‘“An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God :” Alexander Pope. (I think it was Pope; 
or was it Sam Johnsen A placid woman runs 
him close, ecod: Hugh Massinger. Ecod’s a 
powerful weak rhyme, I admit, but what can 
you px pe from a mere impromptu? I only 
wish all women were placid. Well, the moral 
of these three immortal lines, selected from the 
works of three poets in three different ages born 
(Dryden), is simply this—you do very well as 
you are, Winifred. Don’t seek to be clever. It 
doesn’t suit you. Take my advice. Leave it 
alone.—For if you do, you’ll find it in the end a 
complete failure.’ 

‘Hugh! You insult me.’ 

‘Very well then, my dear. You will be able 
to exercise Christian patience and resignation in 
pocketing the insult—as'I have to do from you 
very often.’ 

Winifred shut down her writing-case with a 
bang and burst, not into tears, but into an uncon- 
trollable fit of violent coughing. She coughed 
and coughed till her face was purple and livid 

with the effort. Hugh watched her silently, as 
hard as adamant. She had often coughed this 





way of late. The habit was growing on her. 
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foul thought she ought to cure herself of 
i 


‘I shall go up next week again to consult Sir 
Anthony Wraxall,’ she said at last, when she 
recovered her breath, gasping and choking, ‘Will 
you go with me, Hugh ?’ 

‘We've no cash now to waste on junketing and 
gadding about in town,’ Hugh answered gloomily. 
‘A pretty time to talk about riotous living, with 
the servants’ wages all overdue, and duns bother- 
ing at the door for their wretched money! My 
presence could hardly give you any appreciable 

leasure. You can stop at the dingy old lodgings 
in Albert Row, and Mrs Bouverie Barton will help 
gad about with you. You can traipes together 
over half London.’ 

Winifred bowed her poor head down in silence. 
Her heart was sick. It was full to bursting, 
This was all she had bought with the foeniniple 
of Whitestrand. 


CHAPTER XXXITL—AN ARTISTIC EVENT. 

‘Mr Warren Relf,’ said the daintily etched 
invitation card, ‘requests the pleasure of a» visit 
from Mr and Mrs Bouverie Barton and friends 
to a Vrivate View of his Paintings and Water- 
colour Sketches, on Saturday, October the 3d, 
from 2.30 to 6 pM., at 128 Bletchingley Road, 
South Kensington.’ 

Such a graceful little invitation card never 
was seen, neatly designed by the artist him- 
self, with a bold flight of sea-gulls engaged in 
winging their way across the upper left-hand 
corner ; and a stretch of stormy waves bestridden 
by a fishing-sinack in full career before the brisk 
breeze oceupying the larger part of its Lroad 
face in very delicate and exquisite outline, When 
Winifred’ Massinger saw it carelessly stuck aside 
among a heap of others on Mra Bouverie Barton's 
occasional table in South Audley Street, she 
took it up with a start and examined it closely. 
©Mr Warren Relf!’? she cried, in a tone of some 
surprise, ‘Then you know him, Mrs Barton? 
I diawt remember he was one of your circle. 
But there, of course you know everybody.-—What 
a sweet little etching !’ 

‘What? Mr Warren Relf?—O yes, I know 
him. Not, I’m afraid, a very successful artist, 
us yet; but they say he has merit-—in his own 
way, merit. I’m going to see these new pictures 
of his on Saturday, if I can sandwich him in 
edgeways between the Society for the Higher 
Education of Women and the Richter concert 
or tea at the MacKinnons’. I’ve only five 
engagements for Saturday. Quite an empty day. 
—Have you vot a card for the private view your- 
self, dear?’ 

‘No, Winifred answered with a slight blush. 

‘Well, then, would you like to go with us, 
dear?’ Mrs Bouverie Barton asked kindly. 

Winifred turned over the card with a wistful 
look. ‘It says, “Mr and Mrs Bouverie Barton 
and friends,”’ she repeated with emphasis. ‘So 
of course you can take whoever you like with 

ou, can’t you, Mrs Barton?—Snaturday the 3d 
rom 2.30 to 6 p.m.—I think I might.—I’ll. 
risk it anyhow.—That’d suit me admirably. My. 
appointment with Sir Anthony ’s for two pre- 
cisely.’ | 
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Hl ‘your appointment with Sir Anthony ?’ Mrs | 
Barton echoed in a gricved undertone. 

Winifred coughed—such a nasty dry little 
backing cough. ‘Why, yes, Sir Anthony Wrax- 
all, she answered, checking herself with some 
difficulty from a brief paroxysm of her usual 
trouble, ‘I’ve come up this week, in fact, on 
purpose to consult bin. Hugh made me come, 
my lungs have been so awfully odd lately.’ 

‘My dear,’ Mra Bouverie Barton put in ten- 
derly-—-everybody knows Mra Bouverie Barton, 
the most chartning and sympathetic hostess in 
literary London-—'you hardly seem fit to go 
running about town sight-secing at present.— 
Does Mr Massinger seriously realise how ex- 
tremely weak and ill you are ?-—It scarcely seems 
to ine you ought to be troubling your poor 
little head about private views or anything of 
the sort with a cough like that upon you.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t much, ] assure you, dear Mrs 
Rarton” Winifred answered, the tears coming up 
into her eyes as ahe spoke at the touch of sym- 
pathy. ‘Muh doesn’t think it’s at all serious,’ 


At 128 Bletchingley Read, the ancestral home 
of all the Relfa—for one gencration---a tiny eight- 
rooted London house in a side-street of intense 
South Kensineton---all was bustle and flutter 
and feverish excitement, Edie Relf to-day was 
absolutely in her clement. It was her jey in 
life, indeed, to curmpass the Impossible. | And 
the Impossible now stared her Pack in the 
fare in the concrete shape of a geometrical 
absurdity. She had undertaken to make the 
less contain the greater, all the axioms of Euclid 
tu the contrary notwithstanding. What are space 
and time to a clever woman? = Of no more 
importance in her scheme of things than to 
Enananuel Kant or to Shadworth Hodgson, The 
Relfa had issued no fewer than three hundred 
and twenty ecparate invitation cards, each with 
that extensible india-rubber clause, ‘and friends,’ 
so capable of indefinite and incalculable expan- 
sien, Now, the little front drawing-room at 
Bletchingley Road could just be induced, when 
the furniture was abolished by Act of Parlia- | 
ment, and the piano removed up-stuirs to the 
back bedroom, to accommedate at a pinch some 
thirty-five persons, mostly chairless. ‘My dear 
Edie,’ Mrs Pell erivd in a voice of despair, ‘we 
can never, never, Hever pack them in anyhow.’ 

‘Horrings in ai box would find themselves 
comparatively rovmy and comfortable, Warren 
murmured, with a glance of black despondency 
round the four scanty walls of the tiny drawing- 
room, ‘How on earth could you ever think of 
asking a0 many ?? 

‘Nonsense, my deara!’ Edie answered with a 
confident smile that presaged victory. ‘Leave 
that to me. It’s my proper business. I eee it 
all, The commanding officer should never be 
hampered by futile predictions of defeat and dis- 
honour. Of course they won't come, the greater 
part of them. They never do rush, 1 regret to 
say, to inspect your immortal works, Warren. 
But still we must arrange, for all that, as if we 
expected the whole united British pepe cae 
of a rush, don’t you know, mother. Let me see. 
We've only sent ont cards, 1 think, for a poor 
trifle of three hundred and twenty. 

‘No,’ Warren corrected very gravely. ‘Three 


eel 


} 
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hundred and twenty cards, yo.: mean, for six 
hundred and forty wives and hust inda 

‘Some of them are bachelors, my dear,’ Edie 
answered with a sagacious nod; ‘and some old 
maids, who never by any chance buy anythin 
And what’s two hundred? A mere trifle! 
declare it affords no scope at all for a girl’s 
ingenuity. Like our respected ancestor, Warren 
Hastings, I stand aghast at my own moderation.— 
I really wish, mother, now I come to think of it, 
we'd sent out invitations for a thousand.’ 

‘Six hundred’s quite enough for me, I’m sure,’ 
Warren replied, sancing round the room once 
more in palpable doubt. ‘How do you mean to 
arrange for them, Edie 1’ 

‘Oh, easy enough. Nothing could be simpler. 
Vil tell you how. First of all, you throw open 
the folding-doors—or rather, to save the room at 
the sides, you lft them bodily off their hinges, 
and stick them ont of the dining-room window 
into the back garden.’ 

‘They won't go through, Warren objected, 
measuring With his eye. 


‘Rubbish, my dear! Won’t go through, indeed! 


Youu men have no imagination and no invention. | 
You manufacture difficulties out of pure obstruc- _ 


tivencss, Jf they won’t go through whole, why, 
just take out the panels and unglue the wood- 
work, that’s all.—Very well, then; that throws 
the drawing-room and dining-room into one good 
big reception-room, from which of course we 
remove all the furniture. Next, we range the 


chairs in a long row round the sides for the old | 
Jadies-~the old ladies are very important; keep | 


7em) down-stairs, or else they'll prevent their 


husbands from buying—-and let the men and the | 
able-bodied girls stand up and group themselves — 


in picturesque clusters here and ther: about the 
vacant centre. 
or more effective 4 
itself automatically with human properties, With 
tact and care, we could easily syueeze in some 
seventy or eichty.’ 

‘We could, Warren answered, after a mental 
calculation of square area.—-‘But how about the 
pictures 2? 

‘Hear him, mother! Oh, but men are help- 
less! Where should the pictures be but up 
the studio, stupid! We wouldn't tuke all the 
people up to see them at once, of conrse. 


What could be easier, simpler, — 
A room treated so furnishes . 


in| 


You | 


and IT would go around, looking very affable, with | 
a professional smile—se, you know—perpetually : 
playing about the corners of our mouths, and — 
carry off the men with the most purchasing faces - 
in constant relays up to admire the immortal . 


master- pieces, Meanwhile, mother and Mr 
Hatherley, down below here, would do the 

lite to the old ladies and undertake the 
deportment business. Or perhaps Mr Hatherley’d 


better be stationed on guard up-stairs, to fire off | 


some of his gushing critical remarks from time 
to time about the aerial perspective and the 
middle distances.) Mr Hatherley always knows 
just what to say to weigh down the balance for a 
hesitating rad doeagld b 

‘Edie’ W 


‘I hate all this horrid advertising and touting, 


for all the world as if one were the catchpenny | 


rietor of a mt medicine, 
peas hard workdng British artist 1’ 


arren cried, flinging himself down 
with a disgusted face upon the dining-room sofa, | 
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‘I know you do, my dear boy, Edie answered 
imperturbably ; ‘and that’s all the more reason 
why those who have the charge of you should 
undertake to push you and tout for you against 
your will, till they positively make you achieve 
the success you yourself will never have the 
meanness to trv for.—But, thank goodness, J don't 
I’m intriguer enough myself for 


mind pone 
the whole family. If it hadn’t been for my 
egging you on, and pestering you and bullying 


ou and keeping you up to it, we should never 

ave got up this private view of your things at 
all.—And now, having started and arranged the 
entire show, I mean to work it my own way 
without interference. If there’s anything on 
earth I love, it’s a jolly good muddle.’ 

And jolly as the muddle undoubtedly was, Edie 
Relf did pull them through in the end with 
triumphant strategy. Saturday the 3d was a bril- 
liant success. Bletchingley Road, that mere sub- 
urban byway, had never before in its checkered 
career beheld so many real live carriages together. 
The six hundred, or at least a very fair proportion 
of them, boldly they drove and well, down that 
narrow side street. <All the world wondered. 
The neighbours looked on and admired with 
vicarious pride. They felt themselves raised in 
the social scale by their close proximity to so 
fashionable a gathering. Number 128 itself was 
a changed character; it hardly knew its own 
ground-plan. Edie alone had reigned supreme. 
And as two of the cloek chimed from Kensington 
church tower on that eventful afternoon, she 
murmured aside to her mother, with an enrap- 
tured gaze at the scarlet and green kakemonos on 
the wall of the staircase: ‘My dear, there’s not 
a speck of dust in this house, nor a bone in my 
body that isn’t aching,’ 


FIGHTING THE ARABS AT LAKE 
NYASSA. 


BY ALFRED SHARPE. 

On the 2d of November 1887 1 left Bandawé on 
the western shore of Lake Nyassa, on an elephant- 
hunting trip through the hills to the west. I 
reached the Kafusi River that night, and camped 
on the bank of the stream some twenty-five miles 
from Bandawé, I had intended to have followed 
up the valley of the Kafusi to the north-west, 
where pe arc always to be met with ; but 
on the following morning at daylight, as we were 
on the point of starting, we heard distant shouts 
in the bush, and presently in ran two natives, 
who had been sent after us with letters from 
Bandawé. It appeared that after our departure, 
the little steamer Ilala, which runa up Lake 
Nyassa about once a month, had arrived, having 
on board three Europeans—E. O'Neill (the British 
consul at Mozambique), Dr Tomory of the London 
(Medical) Missionary Society, and Mr Scott. They 
were on their way up to the north end of the 
Jake, to the assistance of two Europeans at Kar- 
onga (one of the African Lakes Company’s stations) 
ee Wiis being threatened with attack by the 


1 returned to Bandawé, therefore, and we all 
left in the steamer for Karonga, having with us 
some twelve natives and fifteen guns of various 
kinds. Steaming throughout the night, we stopped 
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for a few hours on the following dav, at a wood- 
ing-place in Deep Bay, and reached Karonga after 
dark the same evening. We were elad to find 
that the two Europeans were safe and well—Bain 
of the Scotch Free Church Mission; and Mon- 
teith, the agent of the African Lakes Company 
in charge of the station. Their news was, how- 
ever, very bad. The Arabs, some five lundred 
in number, had been ravaging the country round, 
killing the natives, burning their villages, making 
slaves, and in fact depopulating the whole district 
about Karonga. On the day before our arrival, 
the Arabs had gone to the Cambwé lagoon, where 
many natives had taken refuge, hiding in the 
reeds about the lagoon. They set the reeds on 
fire and shot the natives as they ran out. Some 
were roasted ; and some, who jumped into the 
lagoon, were taken by the crocodiles. 

The Arabs had threatened to take possession of 
the station at Karonza; and Monteith and Bain 
expecting an attack daily, had built a small fort 


fof unburnt bricks on the edge of the lake, some 


eighty yards from the station, to which they 
intended to go in case of attack. 

We sent the steamer back on the day after our 
arrival, instructing her skipper to hurry to the 
south end of the lake and bring back men, guna, 
and ainmunition with all speed ; and we expected 
her back in six or seven days. (As it turned ont, 
however, eventually, she did not get back for five 
weeks. ) 

A few days after our arrival, Nicol, one of the 
African Lakes Company's employees, arrived from 
Tanganyika, where he had been absent for some 
months, This inereased our force considerably, 
as he brought with him some more men. and guns. 
We now had some forty guns of all kinds, but 
only a few hundred rounds of ammunition, 
Among our guns were {lint-locks, ower muskets, 
shot-guns, elephant-guns, express rifles, Sniders, 
and Martinis. And there was one cnormous two- 
bore muzzle-loader: this, however, no one cared 
to fire. 

On November 7th, seventy to cighty natives 
came in and asked for protection, and we allowed 
them to occupy some empty sheds in the station, 
And on the 19th, many hundred natives, of whom 
a large proportion were women, were taken into 
our camp for protection. ; 

We were busy now strengthening the brick 
fort. It was a space about twenty yards synare, 
on the edge of the lake, surrounded by a wall of 
unburnt bricks about four feet six inches to five 
feet high, and two feet thick. Outside this we 
dug a shallow wide trench, which we filled in 
with thorns. We also enclosed a piece of the 
sandy beach behind our fort with a wooden 
stockade for the refugees, cattle, and donkeys. 

On the 18th, we received word that the Arabs 
were preparing to attack us; and we then moved 
the ivory from the store and all valuable goods— 
into the fort. We put up three tents inside, 
enclosed the refugees and animals in the stockade 
behind us, and took up our abode in the fort, 
leaving the old store and station empty, as if 
would have been impossible to defend the houses 
against attack. , 

There were four Arab towns near Karonga: 
Maramba (two miles south), Kopakopa (sixteen 
miles south), Sulema (seven miles. west), and. 
Mpata (sixteen miles west) The Arabs from. 
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these four towns had concentrated at Maramba. 
On the 23d, while at breakfast in the fort, we 
heard shots fired, and eaw the Arabs in the bush 
some three hundred yards south of us; but after 
some ten minutes’ firing they retired. On this 
day we sent Nicol to the north end of the lake, 
to the Sokili chiefs, asking them to come down 
in force to our assistance. On the 24th, at day- 
light, the whole Arab force, numbering some five 
hundred guns, attacked us. They were also 
assisted by a tribe of Wahenga natives from the 
town of Kanyolé, who had thrown in their lot 
with the Arabs, They caine on apparently intend- 
ing to ‘rush’ our fort, but never got within eighty 
yards of us, our fire driving them back to the 
trees. They then entered the empty station and 
fired from behind the houses, trees, &c. 

I now pive extracts from my diary for the next 
five days: 

‘g4th.---PRefore noon, the Arabs had learnt not 
to expose themselves to our fire. We saw several 
shot, but cannot tell the extent of their casual- 
ties. Ours were, a donkey killed and a woman (a 
refugee) wounded in the check. In the afternoon 
the Arabs occupied the empty store and used it as 
a fort, knocking out loapholes. Firing all day, 
Our greatest anxiety is that we are so short of 
ammunition, We have stopped the boys from 
firing ; whites only firing, picking off any of the 
Arabs who show themselves, 

‘25th.--Viring kept up by Arabs all night. 
During the davies. they have built a stockade 
of thick tree-trunks one hundred and eighty yards 
eouth of us on the beach, and from there and the | 
store they pour a nasty cross-fire into our fort. 
All our tents have bullet-holes. Firing all day. 
Rain in morning makes things uncomfortable for 
us, Unless the steamer or the Sokili people 
come soon, We shall be in a bad way. During 
the morning, sceing that a large number of Arabs 
were running into the store to get out of the rain, 
we took two of the eight-bore elephant guns which 
carried a three-ounce bullet and ten drams of 
powder, and fired for the strong door, The 

yullets must have penctrated and done some exe- 
cution, as we saw the Arabs pouring out again. 

“26th. —Rain all night—everything wet. Arabs 
firing all through last night. ‘They have now 
started another stockade of horizontal logs, which 
they are building up into some large trees one 
hundred aud fifty yards south of us. Firing all 
day, many bullets in the tente, In the evening 
sont out a party to try to fire the store, we in the 
fort keeping up meanwhile a heavy fire. The 
boys were successful, and the store was burnt 
down. 

‘2ith.—Firing all day. In the afternoon, the 
Arabs opened fire from their new stockade, fully 
thirty ieet from the ground: they are thus 
enabled to fire down into the fort. No longer safe 
to walk about in the fort. Had to dig ditches 
two feet deep all about, to walk in. Also height- 
ened the walls by piling bales of cloth on the top. 

*9Sth.—Early this morning the Arabs ceased 
firing. We sallied out, and in a few hours pulled 
down their stockades. About noon we were 
delighted. to see large numbers of the Sokili 
natives coming down the lake shore to our assist- 
ance—fully four thousand of them,’ 

On the following day, together with our native 
‘allies, we went for the Arab town of Maramba, 
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and rushing the stockade, fom % the town empty, 
the Arabs having hurriedly de: 'rted it, and gone 
to Mpata, to resist us there if we attacked. them. 
We ea the town, and tried to induce our 
native allies to go with us to Mpata; but they 
would not, saying they wished to return home 
now. We therefore returned with them to their 
own country, and camped at Nsesi, some thirty 
miles north of the old station, intending to await 
here the arrival of the steamer with ammunition 
and reinforcements, and then to attack Mpata. 

On the 4th of December we attacked and de- 
stroyed the native town of Kanyolé, whose people 
had been with the Arabs fighting against us. 

While awaiting the arrival of the steamer, I 
took a short journey to the foot of the Living- 
stone range of mountains. They rise straight 
from the shore of the lake on the north-east shore, 
and at the north end of the lake curve round to 
the north-west, having the large plain inhabited 
by the Sokili tribes at their base. Elephants are 
plentiful in the wooded foothills; and in the 
plain iteclf are immense quantities of buffalo. 
On my first day I shot three elephants out of 
one herd; and on the 14th of December I shot two 
more, one of which had tusks weighing nearly 
sixty pounds each. On the 15th of December I 
shot three, one of which had only one tusk. On 
the 16th I received letters from the camp at Neesi 
telling me that the steamer had arrived bringing 
xu few more guns and men, and a few hundred 
cartridges and four Europeans, and that it was 
arranged we should attack Mpata at once. Among 
the arrivals were Hawes, the British consul for 
Nyassa ; aud J. Moir, the manager of the African 
Lakes Company. 1 returned to the camp; and 
on the 22d we started for Mpata with one hun- 
dred guns of all descriptions, and a large native 
contingent armed with spears, We reached 
Mpata on the morning of the 23d, and found the 
Arabs in great force, and the town strongly 
stockaded. The Arabs were outside the town; 
but as we advanced, they retired inside and fired 
from behind their stockade. Where we had 
hoped our native allies would be of most use 
to us, was in the taking of the stockade. We 
had hoped they would advance up with us, and 
by Sabine over in their overwhelming numbers, 
have overpowered the Arabs; but they showed 
the white-feather, and utterly failed us, hung 
back, and could not be induced to advance right 
up; so we had to go on without them. Luckily, 
as soon as we reached the stockade itself and 
put our guns through, the Arabs fled back into 
the town, and then our natives came up and 
swarmed over. For an hour or two we had a 
lively time. Our natives were bent solely on 
looting, and would not join with us and drive 
the Arabs out of the far end of the town; con- 
sequently, a desultory fight was kept up all the 
time among the houses, Eventually, we set fire 
to our end of the town, and started back for 
Nsesi—the natives having secured ivory and cloth 
to the value of some eight hundred pounds, ag 
well as guns, powder, and numerous other things. 
Our casualties were two Europeans wounded, 
several of our native allies wounded and several 
killed. The Arab loas must have been heavy 
com with our own. , : 

+ On the Sth of January, seven of us Europeans 


‘left in the Jlala for the south end of the lake; 
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and I went on from there, down the Shiré, 


_ Zambes: 


was one of the latter. 
for ‘camping out,’ to use his own term, which in 


ski 
Colonel's good-nature was only exceeded by his 
‘thoughtleseness, and that is saying a great deal, 


i, and Kwakwa rivers to Quilimane, which 
port I reached on the 28th of January. 

I see, from recent English papers, that in 
answer to a question asked in the House of 
Commons on the 28th of February, Sir J. Fer- 
gusson stated that no assistance could be given 
by government to the British subjects scttled at 
Nyassa. This leaves them in a somewhat awk- 
ward position, as the British consul for Nyassa 
has positively forbidden the African Lakes Com- 
pany to take matters into their own hands and 
to protect their own interests in their own way. 
They are therefore told that the English govern- 
ment will not help them, nor are they to help 
themselves. Surely one course or the other 
should be taken by our government—either to 
help the British subjects at Nyassa, or else to 
leave them alone to help themselves in such way 
as they think best. 

There are, moreover, other interests to be con- 
sidered in this matter as well as those of the 
African Lakes Company and the missions and 
traders, It is quite certain, unless the Arabs at 
the north end of Nyassa are driven out or kept 
in proper control, that the route vii Nyassa to 
Tanganyika will be permanently closed by them. 
Sufficient attention fas not been given to this 


sroute to Central Africa, which is, I think there 
"can be no doubt, the quickest and the safest. I 


travelled from the north end of Nyassa to the 
coast (at Quilimane) in twenty-three days, the 
whole of this, except sixty miles, being by water. 
The journey from Nyassa to Tanganyika takes 
twenty days, and the country all through is 
healthy, and natives quiet and friendly.  Tan- 
ganyika can be traversed from south to north in 
eight days by the steamer now on the lake belong- 
ing to the London Missionary Society ; and the 
north end of Tanganyika is only some two hun- 
dred and eighty miles from the Albert Nyanza. 

There is also the slave-trade question. At the 
present time, a large and increasing slave-trade 
as being carried on by the Arabs in the districts 
west and north of Lake Nyassa; and nearly the 
whole of the slaves procured in those regions are 
taken across the lake in Arab dhows and canoes, 
and down to the sea-coast. The Arabs are 
anxious to have the north end of Nyassa entirely 
in their own hands, as it is a convenient depot for 
caravans from the west, and a good starting-point 
for the journey to the sea-coast. This route to 
the coast (Nyassa to Kilwa) is a far easier and 
shorter Journey for them than the old routes from 
Tanganyika to Zanzibar. 


THE SILVER STREAM. 
AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL 


Somz men are naturally homely ; others more 
prone to a wandering life, and Colonel Scobell 
He had a great predilection 


his case invariably meant taking a cosy eres Bi 
house for the summer months and immediately 
all of his acquaintances to fill it. As the 
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complications and confusions were by no means @ 
rarity. But blessed with a good wife who under- 
stood his little weaknesses, these contretemps 
usually ended happily. 

Pencraig was a beautiful old house, of semi- 
Elizabethan architecture, with plenty of large air 
apartments, and an unknown quantity of bed- 
rooms. As the three voyagers stood upon the 
terrace, they caught a glimpse of light draperies, 
and heard the ripple of girlish laughter from a 
shady tennis lawn. The Colonel led the way into 
a cool dim drawing-room, where they found Mrs 
Scobell deep in the delightful chronicles of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

‘I have brought you some more visitors, Belle,’ 
cried the Colonel. ‘A most fortunate thing I was 
down on the Rock Cottage streams as they went 
by. Fancy not knowing we were in the neigh- 
bourhood !? 

Mrs Scobell, a rosy plump little lady, who had 
been a beauty in her time, before a sturdy harum- 
scarum family had come to be the joint a ee and 
joy of her life, shook hands heartily. And she 
was not the least less pleased to see her visitors, 
despite the fact that she hadn’t the smallest idea 
how they were going to be accommodated. 

‘Thank goodness it is no worse,’ she said. ‘Oh, 
of course f don’t mean that, you know, only the 
Colonel is so inconsiderate. it is only last week 
that he went off fishing below Ross and bronght 
back no fewer than five with him, not one of 
whom he had seen before. Of course, it scems 
very inhospitable, but 1 had to put two in the 
billiard-roui.’ 

‘That Scotch fellow could tie a fly, though, 
the Colonel observed reflectively. ‘Ele had a way 
of dressing “hackles” I never saw before.’ 

‘And that covers a multitude of sins,’ said 
Denton, with a laugh. —--‘ But you can make your- 
self easy about that, Mra Scuobell. I need not 
ask if you have a houseful. Any one here we 
know ?? 

‘I expect so. There is Miss Rashleigh and her 
brother ; the Moffat girls---five of them; and in 
fact several others. We are very short of gentle- 
men.’ 

‘Oh, come now,’ the Colonel remonstrated. 
‘There are young Rashleigh and myself, with 
our three friends here, to say nothing of Du 
Maurier.’ 

Denton shot a significant glance at Bertie, who 
looked in his turn towards Decie. Beyond a quick 
flush of colour in his cheeks and a mechanical 
clenching of the right hand, he betrayed no sign. 
It was a relief to the awkward silence when 
the luncheon bell rang. 

‘We are in luck,’ said Denton grimly, when the 
trio were changing in the privacy of their apart- 
ment—a large room with three beds set apart for 
bachelors and such erratic visitors. ‘ Rashleigh and 
Du Maurier! The Colonel isn’t a gambling man, 
Phil, 1 apprehend ?’ 

‘About the last man in the world to umuse 
himself that way.—You are wondering what 
brings Du Maurier down here, No good, you 
may be certain.’ ; 

n the dining-room the ample table was laid 
for eighteen, though that unconventional, but 
none the less cosy meal, luncheon, as interpreted 
in a country house, was apparently anything but 
well patronised. The Colonel liked to see ‘his 
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young friends enjoying themselves, and so long as 


dinner was not delayed, they could drop in or; 
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Miss Rashleigh 


oe her } sition and took a 
seat at the table. 1 


here was a ¥ vant chair by her 


out from luncheon as the spirit moved them. Aside, into which a late comer presently glided. 


group of merry maidens, clad in flannel tennis | 


costumes and atriped jackets, and carrying the 
warmth and excitement of the fascinating game 
in their flushed faces, stood chattering before the 
cool fern-decked fireplace as Denton with his 
gallant crew entered. 


‘My prayer hag been answered,’ cried the tallest | 


of the graup, a dark vivacious-looking girl, re- 
joicing in the name of Gwendolyn Moffat. ‘1 


He was a young-old man, to coin an expression— 
young in air and manner, and in the lower part of 
is face, which was ornamented by an elaborately. 
waxed moustache; though his narrow receding 
forehead was lined and wrinkled, and his densely 
black hair was growing somewhat thin—the only 
sign by which, said Denton, Horace Du Maurier 
showed his fast life and dissipated habits. 
Decie experienced an inward spasm of relief, 


have prayed for some boating-incn, and they have | curiously mingled with pain, as Beatrice rose 


come-~-Mr Trevor, | have been here more than a | from her seat and disappeared. 


fortnight and never on the river once. And till 
I enme here 1 was getting on splendidly with my 
we ind bier? 

‘Let's have a look at your knuckles,’ said Bertie ; 
‘that will soon show.’ 

Miss Ciwen held out a long white hand pure 
an l stainless as marble. But the light blue ‘four,’ 
not being gifted with a sculptors admiration of 
the beautiful, eyed the slim finvers critically and 
from a purely athletic point of view. 

‘Qh, we'll soon alter that,’ he said cheerfully. 
—* Don't you remember what a state they were in 
Inst Kaster after a fortnight’s coaching 7—Come 
with me after luncheon. We've got the old gig 
and a famous pair of sculls? 

Denton, cynic as he waa, found himsclf in the 

toils of a sister siren ambitious of aquatic honours, 
and in a few moments was making arrangements 
for forming an amateur ‘pair, ander the watchful 
eye of himself and Bertie Trevor, with all the 
eavzernessa of a schoolboy. So busily engaged were 
they, that no notice was taken of the advent of 
a new-comer, another girl in tennis costume. 
But Phil saw, and turned a little paler as his eyes 
encountered hers, She came towards the gay 
roup almost reluctantly. Decie bowed low, to 
Fide the flush of colour that would rise to his 
cheek. As she turned away, standing by one of 
the open windows, he crossed over to her. 

Her fair sweet face was hidden from him, but | 
she seemed to feel his presence. ‘Why did you 
come?’ she asked, still gazing fixedly at the land- 
scape. 

‘I could not help myself.—No; do not mis- 
understand me. J am not paying you an idle 
compliment, The simple truth is that I did not 
know you were here. 1 will keep out of your 
wight as much as possible.’ 

— Beatrice Rashleigh made no reply for a moment ; 
her face was very white and set, had he but seen 
it; but Phil was not looking in her direction, for 
the simple reason that he was afraid to do so. 
*There is room cnough here for both of us,’ she 
said. ‘Still, it would be ridiculous to attract | 
attention. Outwardly at least we can be friends. | 
¥ hope I have made my meaning plain enough 3” | 
The words were very cold, though Decie could not 

ness what a violent effort they cost the speaker. 
his mind was too full of bitterness and despair to 
comprehend the feelings of another. 

‘Perfectly plain,’ he replied. ‘You may rest 
assured that t shall not trouble you with my 
company. Still, we had better have a complete 
arrangement. If you can spare me a few moments 
presently, I ehall be grateful.’ | 

Tt shall be as 
‘understand.’ 


you wish ; but only this once, | , 
ws La ® j temperament, held his rival. in such profound. 


He did not, how- 
ever, view with corresponding equanimity the 
speedy exit of the fascinating Horace, or the little 
smile of meaning telegraphed from face to face 
with that instinctive freemasonry, the sccret of 
which is known only to the gentler sex. 

*T don't like that man,’ Edith Moffat murmured, 
for Phil's ear alone. She was the youngest of the 
family, only just out, and an old friend and 
favourite of Decie’s, ‘What can Beatrice be 
thinking about ?’ 

‘Oh, there is something between them, is there?’ 
asked Phil coolly. They were quite alone by 
this time. Down the winding path towards the 
river, Denton and Trevor were just disappearing 
from view, accompanied by the fair crew, for a 
long lazy afternoon on the water. ‘How long has 
it been yoing on?’ 

‘Before we came here—when we were in town, 
T imagine, I can’t think what has come to 
Beatrice. And I am certain Mr Du Maurier is. 
nota gentleman. However, it has nothing to do 
with me—it is some one else’s business.— When are 
you gaige to teach me that back-handed cut?’ 

Phil gave his solemn promise to lose no time in 
imparting the dark secret ; and content with this 
assurance, and, sooth to say, finding her com- 
panion somewRetdull, Miss ledith departed. 

Jt was half an hour later when, in crossing the 
terrace, he came full upon the versatile French- 
man, smoking a scented cigarette, and attired in 
a superb knickerbocker suit and velvet gaiters, 
reaching almost to the knee. Had he been a 
Cockney snob instead of a Gallic cad, thought 
Phil bitterly, he would have found scant welcome 
at Penecraig. 

‘fF am going to show Miss Rashleigh some of 
the neighbouring beauties,’ he explained airily. 
‘It is a pleasure to point out to her the beautiful 
—she has the soul.’ 

‘She has a nice little fortune of her own, too,’ 
said Phil dryly. 

Du Maurier shot a suspicious glance at the 
speaker out of his glittering eyes—a glance Decie 
returned with a smile of contempt. The French- 
man flipped the ashes from his cigarette languidly. 
‘Ah, you English take an interest in these sordid, 
these prosaic details. We, on the other hand, 
ignore them. When we love, we love madly.’ 

*Yes—to command. A little money and a little 
love—an admirable mixture, which is a credit to 
your disinterested motives,’ | 

‘You speak in enigmas, mon amt,’ Du Maurier 
returned coldly. ‘And I like not your tone. In 
all politeness, I offer you the chance of explana- 
tion.’ - 

Decie, though by no means phlegmatic in 
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contempt that all anger was swallowed up in the ‘ that Du Maurier for & moment failed to compre- 


pievanise emotion. As the Frenchman's valiant | hend 


lood rose, so much the cooler did Phil become. 
‘ Now, all this histrionic business is very taking, 


no doubt, with people who don’t happen to know | 


you, I do. And, without egotism on my part, 
you will gain nothing by a quarrel—from a 
physieal point, that is, You have made up your 
mind that you love Miss Rashleigh—for her 
money. I won’t have it.’ 

‘He will not have it !’ returned the Frenchman, 
addressing a gorgeous peacock sailing by in 
friendly rivalry. ‘This dogmatic gentleman will 
not have it. Horace, mon cher, you will please 
take the back seat.’ 

‘You will have to accept my terms all the 
same,’ 

‘Ah! I shall have to accept your terms! And 
wherefore, M’sien ?? 

*‘ Because, unless you cease this—this imperti- 
nence, you will be under the painful necessity of 
depriving yourself of the pleasure of Colonel 
Scobell’s hospitality.’ 

The immaculate Horace came within measur- 
able distance of losing his atudied calm altozcther. 
Though a torrent of passion boiled in his veins, 
there was nothing to indicate a consuming rage 
beyond a pink spot burning upon his high cheek- 
bones. But with the instinct of a true adven- 
turer, he scented danger; and, like the hunter, 
braced his nerves for the fray. 

‘You take a high hand, my friend,’ he lightly 
replied. ‘ Ma fot, vou English have a strange way 
of doing things, I thank you for warning me. 
But as your proverb says, “ At that game, two can 
play.” And if I go to the excellent Colonel and 
say, “ You have a thicf in the house !” 

Phil laughed aloud, so loud, that Miss Edith, 
waiting upon the tennis lawn for the initiation 
into the mystery of the ‘cut, wondered what 
excellent joke the pair had discovered. 

‘You would obtain Miss Rashleigh’s permission 
first. Pah! you are a shallower rogue than | 
took you for, 1 am certain you could know 
nothing of that unless you had a hand in it. 
Besides, Colonel Seobell would be much more 
likely to throw you out of the window than 
believe such a tale. 
hint?’ 

‘And if I refuse this peremptory request ?? 

‘Then I must speak more plainly. 1 want no 
scandal here, the Jess that your name has become 
connected with Miss Rashleigh’s. J am not speak- 
ing without book, understand. Iam going to tax 
your excellent memory, which I have so often 
and fortunately scen displayed at games of skill 
—and chance.’ 

During this speech, the Frenchman had shifted 
hia ground uneasily. The cool measured scorn in 
Phil’s voice alarmed him mere than any outburst 
of violence could have done, there was such a 
ring of assured certainty behind every word. He 
ad betrayed himself once, a fuux pas he had no 
intention of repeatin«. 

‘I will call your mind back to a year ago, when 
you did the university the honour of enrolling 
yourself asa member. There is a certain billiard. 
room in the High Street kept by a rascally Greek, 


, and officiated over by an equally rascally marker, 






a Frenchman like yourself—in fact, your brother.’ 
Phil uttered these words so quickly and simply, 


Why can’t you take a’ 


their import. His face was 
; set; he would have spoken, 
: him aside. 
| ‘Yes; I sce vou remember. You will also 
recollect young Selby of Trinity. As a source of 
‘income he was invaluable to you, I understand, 
| lt was one night in the May term I allude to, 
| that, after making him extremely tipsy, you won 
(from him something like fifteen hundred at 
‘billiards, He tells me he has no recollection of 
; the event ; but you say he gave you bills to that 
, amount, which he does not dispute, and that they 
; Were left with you to discount. As Selby was a 
‘rich minor at that time, you had no difficulty in 
passing them. But, like most other knaves, you 
-overreached yourself. A bill was presented by 
/ you the other day, and discounted. Selby, some- 
: what dubious about the signature, handed it to 
me. Tt was dated Sth March 1886, which was 
apparently correct. But upon reading the red 
stump in the corner, I found the singular figures 
} 15187. To put it plainly, the thing is a forgery, 
ifor the bill stamp is younger than the bill. “I 
_ need not explain further to a man of your sacacity 
that this is why I do not consider you a fit com- 
-panion to cicerone Mias Rashleigh or any other 
| fady round the neighbourhood. . 
| Du Maurier moistencd his dry lips and tried to 
‘swallow the choking lump that would rise into his 
i throat, His face presented a singular appearance, 
like a dead white coal touched with low glcaming 
‘points of flame. AN his savoir faire, his easy 
-assurance, had disappeared ; he looked what he 
‘was, a pitiful detected swindler face to face with 
, his accuser. 

‘You will not say anything of this? he 
‘ casped, 
! © As my friend Selby does not wish to be written 
‘down an ass, I shall say nothing. I owe you no 
‘tualice, Only one stipulation I certainly make, 
-und that is—you leave Pencraig by the first 
convenient train to-morrow,’ 
} iam in your hands, the discomfited Horace 
replied, ‘I must do as you ask. Only, my 
friend, if you ever come across me again, look to 
yourself,’ 

Yo this characteristic gasconade, Phil deizned 
‘no reply sh biee a look of supreme disdain. He 
was perfectly satisfied with himself, and the way 
he had conducted the somewhat trying interview ; 
for, say what you will, it is no pleasant matter to 
accuse any one of a mean and contemptible action, 
ito say nothing of a crime. 7 
|* ‘The afternoon dragged on somewhat slowly till 
‘dinner-time arrived. It was not a full-dress 
‘affair, though most of the ladies were resplendent — 
:in shimmering draperies and shining arms. There: 
i was no lack of conversation, with the exception of 
| Decie and hig late antagonist, who were strangely , 
‘ silent—the latter, as Phil did not fail to notice, 
‘paying more attention to the champagne than - 
: thirst or the dictates of good breeding ordaius, 
| ‘That class of fellow never can resist cham-_ 
/pagne, said Bertie sotto voce, as he called Phil's 
‘attention to the Frenchman’s flushed cheeks and 
leaming eyes. But Phil did not heed. He was: 
istening with all his ears to a song floating out: 
‘from the drawing-room, a sung he well remem- 
| bered, the refrain of which rang in his heart like.a' 
} sharp pain, As he turned in the direction of. the. 


very white and. 
had not Decie waved 


i 


sangeet ae 
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salon, he encountered Beatrice Rashleigh walking 
towards the garden. ‘With the courage of despair, 
he turned and took his place by her side. The 
promenaded some distance in silence. A soit 
moon rode high in the blue arch, shining upon 
the swift flowing river and on the painful pallor 
of the girl’s face. 

‘You had better say all you have to say,’ she 
said, ‘1 did not seek this interview.’ 

*] think it ie my right,’ said Phil gently. ‘It 
is more than a year ago since we parted with a 
tacit understanding. I loved you then--I always 
shall Unless you had a little affection for me 
then, you must be the most selfish coquette that 
ever took delight in breaking a man’s heart.’ 

‘You do me scant justice, Mr Deciee My 
friends do not find me so.’ Beatrice stooped over 
a rose-tree, breaking off a fragrant golden bud, and 
carried it to her face It wus not a apie or 
soothing gesture, but her hands trembled so that 
ehe felt forced to give them some occupation. But 
all this was lost upon Phil, who read in it a 
callous coldness. 

‘IT want you to tell me why you beliaved so to 
me—indeed, | will know. There is something 
more in your manner than indifference-—there is 
dislike, contempt. What have I done to merit 
this 7’ 

‘What have you done!’ Beatrice cried passion- 

ately. ‘You have bitterly deceived me. I liked 
and trusted you—nuay, wore, if you will hear the 
truth, 1 loved you until that day--you, you 
know of. Oh, Phil, Phil, why did you not come 
to me if you were in trouble or distress, and tell 
me everything! Do you think that 1 should 
have thought the lese of you because such things 
do not come within the unwritten laws of society ? 
I would not have minded ; 1 would have helped 
you.’ 
: *T daresay you would,’ Phil returned forlornly, 
‘only I had no occasion to ask for your help. 1 
understand what you mean. How can I help it? 
You think I-—I stole your diamond bracelet !’ 

‘How otherwise?’ retorted Beatrice. She had 
recovered frum her momentary fit of emotion, and 
looked him in the face with hard scornful eyes, 
‘You always made me your confidante—even that 
eilly escapade of yours when you had to pawn 
your watch, I heard of from you. 1 have a good 
memory for trifle Do you remember the 
assumed name you used on that occasion 7 

Tam not so used to the inside of those places 
that I am likely to forget, said Phil bitterly. 
*To be correct, it was Philip Reid’ 

Beatrice answered nothing, but taking from the 
bosom of her dress a square yellow ticket, handed 
it. to her companion. It bore the name and 
oddress of a well-known Cambridye jeweller, and 
ran to the effect that a certain diamond bracelet 
with ruby medallion had been deposited with the 
person therein named, to secure the repayment 
af . loan of thirty pounds advanced to Philip 

vid. 

Phil gazed at the shabby little pasteboard like a 
man in a dream. The idea of his being guilty of 
such an act struck him dumb with amazement. 
* Beatrice,’ he said solemnly, as soon as he found 
voice to apeak, ‘on my word of honour, I know 
nothing of this, Still, the proof is strong-— 
undeniably strong. Will you try and trust me 


ence more?’ 
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‘ What is it you want me to do?’ + 

‘Leave this in my hands for a 
Will you?’ 

She turned away from him with a choking sob. 
All the harshness and coldness had melted from 
her heart; she was for the moment a gentle 
loving woman. ‘ Anything to clear this wretched 
mystery. If you can restore my broken faith, it 
will be the happiest day I have known for 
eighteen months.” Without another word she 
turned away, leaving Phil to gaze after her in 
rapt astonishment. 


‘little while. 


PARVENUS. 

ENGLAND is a great nation, and its greatness 
has been built up princi ~_ by the enterprise 
and business capacities of Englishmen, of whose 
abilities and perseverance any nation might be 
proud. Oddly enough, however, although their 
merits are generally appreciated after death, and 
often then commemorated by ‘storied urn and 
animated bust,’ they labour during their lifetime 
under what may be termed a social ostracism. 
If we are asked to define socially the position of a 
man who, by force of will, by inventive genius, 
by determination to succeed and a capacity to do 
80, has prominently raised himself from the ranks 
of his fellow-men, we borrow a term from our 
French neighbours and call him a parvenu. If, 
with a general knowledge of what is meant by 
a parvenu, we turn to our Anglo-French Dic- 
tionary to ascertain its exact equivalent in 
English, we find it given as an ‘upstart.’ 

The advent of a stranger who buys a place 
and settles down in the country naturally excites 
much curiosity, and gives rise to a good deal of 
yossip amongst his neighbours ; and happy the 
man who, having been fortunate enough to glean 
full particulars about the new-comer, is in a 
position to give a more or less accurate account 
of him in response to the mvariable question, 
‘Who is he?’ This question does not refer to 
his character, genius, or ability, but is understood 
by the initiated to refer simply to his antecedents 
in the way of family and family connections, If 
he comes from what is considered a good stock, 
if he or his wife is well connected, then the 
answer comes readily, and is sure to be a satis- 
factory one. He may be a fool or a roué—that 
is not even taken into consideration ; people who 
live in glass houses must not throw stones; 
he belongs to the right sort, and he and his 
belongings are warmly welcomed by, and at once 
take their place among the élite of the county. 

Among the same set of people comes a 
stranger who has no record in the gilded prses of 
Debrett, and whose name is unknown to the com- 
piler of the County Families. By the exercise of 
such commonplace qualities as prudence, patience, 
and self-denial in his youth, and honesty and 
perseverance in his prime, he has in the decline 
of life amassed a considerable fortune. Sensible 
of his own defects in the way of early education, 
he has given his children the best that our 


public schools can afford them; and now his 


one object is to see them take that social position 
which he considers that their means and educa- 
tion entitle them to, Alas for his hopes! The 
county will have nothing to say to him: he is 
& parvenu: he actually made his fortune in. 
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trade ; and those whose fathers or grandfathers 
did the same are the first to turn up their noses 
at him. No; he must be content to think 
that possibly his children or grandchildren may 
venture within the portals which are now reso- 
lutely closed to him, as being only the founder of 

a family. 

He may console himself, if he can, by reflecting 
that in ‘the dim and distant future’ his descend- 
ants, if they carefully avoid doing all that he 
has done, if they stick to the property which he 
has purchased and the wealth which he has 
amassed, if they sedulously devote themselves 
to fox-hunting and shooting, and never do any- 
thing really useful all their lives, may confidently 
count upon gradually becoming more and more 
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concerned, will tell you as much. He says 
that visit to Doldram was the most re te 
thing he had ever undergone in his life: the old 
woman had a lot of people in the house, and 
was barely civil to them. The groom of the 
chambers took his cue from her, and was go 
supercilious that Jones could have kicked him ; 
instead of which, he had to give him a sovereign ; 
and what with.the butler and the fovutman, and 
the coachman who drove him to tho station, and 
the tips which his wife had to give, Jones said 
they could have stopped at the Grand or the 
Metropole and been better ‘found’ for the money, 
to say nothing of the comfort, 

There is a Nemesis, therefore, in social matters, 
as in most others, Parvenu acts and reacts upon 


akin to their neighbours, like them in manners, | parvenn ; each in turn must pass through the 


feelings, and ideas, till they end by imperceptibly 
amalgamating with them and becoming them- 
selves a county family. Then their turn will 
come, and they will do unto their neighbours as 
their neighbours are now doing unto them. They 
will be the most rigid sticklers for county ex- 
clusiveness; the bare idea of a manufacturer 
or any one who has made a fortune in trade 
being put up for a Hunt Club or invited to a 
County Archery Meeting will make the ladies of 
the family raise their eyes in mute astonishment, 
and the brothers pull their moustaches with 
scorn. 

Curiously enough, these are the people who 
are the real arbiters of the social world. The 
old aristocracy, the families who have flourished 
in the county for centuries, care little or nothing 
about these things. Secure in their own position, 
they can meet all sorts of people without the 
least fear of being contaminated. It is a matter 
of indifference to them whether they meet the 
respectable Jones himself at a county gathering, 
or the children or grandchildren of the said 
Jones. There is no fussiness, no anxiety to dodve 
this person, and be prepared with a grateful 
smile for a recognition by that. The true grand 
seizneur is courteous and considerate to all; he 
dwells in a moral region wherein the envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of Society cannot 
enter. 

On the other hand, the real parvenu—that is, 
the one who, having succeeded, after the process 
already described, in getting a footing in county 
Society, tries to pose as having always belonged 
to it—unconsciously betrays himself or herself to 
the initiated at every step. There is a want of 
repose, to begin with, a self-assertive manner, 
an anxiety to let everybody know that he or 
she is acquainted with the best people, an eager- 
ness to bring great names into ordinary con- 
versation. We don’t want to know that Mrs 
Tomkyns met dear Lady de Smith at dinner 
last Wednesday, and that she was so nice; but 
she insists upon telling us, whether we like it or 
not. It is no concern of ours that Mrs Brown- 
Jones and her husband stayed two nights last 
week with that charming old Lady Doldrum at 
Doldrum Castle, and that she was 60 sweet and 
so nice to them; but we must listen to it all. 
Indeed, it would be cruel not to listen, for she 
‘and Brown-Jones simply went there that she 
might talk about it for the rest of her life. 
Jones, who is an honest fellow enough, but with 
no moral courage whatever where his wife - is 


social crucible ; and so long as the ‘tenth trans- 
mitter of a foolish face’ is held in greater honour 
than the first recipient of a wise one, it is likely 
to continue so. Retribution, however, is even 
now overtaking us; the old order is rapidly 
giving place to the new; manufacturers and 
shopkeepers are gradually becoming the owners 
of the soil. They will soon be powerful enough 
to make social laws of their own; and when they 
do occupy that position, it will be neither safe 
nor expedient to sneer at the parvenu, 


READY WIT. 


THERE are few people to whom the possession of 
ready wit does not sccm desirable, for nothing is 
of more use in an emergency than the ability to 
return ‘a Roland for an Oliver’ in such a way 
us to extinguish an opponent. But the art of 
retaliating skilfully is by no means universal. 
Perhaps this is as well, considering the proneness 
of repartee to degencrate into maliciousness ; and 
it is not difficult to imagine how inuch more dis- 
agreeable the world would be if every one in if 
were a Douglas Jerrold or a Horne Tooke, 

None of the professions seems more <levoted to 
ready wit than that of the law ; and, judging from 
the following story, this devotion is of no recent 
origin. It is related that on one occasion Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was about to pass judgment upon 
a man who had been guilty of robbery, at that 
time punishable by death; but the culprit 
pleaded for mercy on the ground that he was 
related to the judge. ‘How is that?’ he was 


‘asked. ‘My lord,’ was the reply, ‘your name is 


Bacon, and mine is Hog, and hog and bacon 
have always been considered akin.’—* That is 
true,” answered Sir Nicholas; ‘but as hog is not 
bacon until it has hung, until you are hanged 

ou are no relation of mine.’ 
. Still more to the point is an anecdote told 
regarding two opposing barristers. The lawyer 
for the defence was so severe upon the prosecutor 
that the latter rose and asked : ‘Does the learned 
counsel think mea fool?’ The retort was prompt: 
‘My friend wishes to know if I consider him 4 
fool ; and in reply to his question, I can only say. 
that I am not prepared to deny it.’ 


There are many inetances of passages of arms. — 
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between Bench and Bar, but this one may be new 
to most of our readers. At the close of a length- 
ened wrangle between a judge and a prominent 
counsel, the former said: ‘Well, sir, if you do 
not know how to conduct yourself asa gentleman, 
Tam sure I can't teach you’ ‘To which the 
barrister mildly replied : ‘That is so, my Jord.’ 
' Occasionally, however, the votaries of the law 


have the tables turned upon them, as in the case | 
of the lawycr who, driving along a country roa:, ; 


asked a woman who was going in the same direc- 
tion the way to his destination. She told him, 
and added that, as she was going part of the 
journey, she would point out the way. ‘All 
right, my good woman,’ said the lawver; ‘jump 
up—better bad company than none’ After poing 
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some miles, the wornan thanked him for the drive | 


and descended, and lig asked how much farther 
he had to go. ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘you passer 
the hae you want two or three miles back ; but 
as I thought bad company better than none, IJ 
brought youon’ The legal gentleman certainly 
deserved the lesson, and it is to be hoped that he 
profited by it. | 
Parliamentary elections usually afford a goad 
field for the exercise of wit While a noble lord 
was conducting his canvass, he met a bully, who 
declared fiercely that he would ‘sooner vate for 
the devil than for him ?—-‘T've not the slightest 
doubt of it, my friend,’ said the candidate quietly ; 
‘but in the event of your friend not coming for- 
ward, may [ count om your vote ?? Here is 
another of the same kind, 


| 


i 
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tourist, also, who said to an idle Sxyveman, ‘Why 
do you lie there all day with your hands in your 
pockets 4’ must have been taken aback by the cool 
reply: ‘’Cause she hasna been far enough south 
to Jearn to put them in other people's.’ 

Ready wit cannot be said to be natural to youth, 
for the answers given by precocious schoolboys are 
not witty, being usnally the ontcome either of mis- 
understanding or of ‘cheek.’ There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule. <A teacher asked his class 
what was meant by ‘divers diseases, and was 
rather surprised when one of the boys answered, 
‘Water in the head’ <A little dot of a girl 
inquired of lier mother the meaning of ‘ trans- 
atlantic,’ and was told, ‘Across the Atiantic.’— 
‘Does “trans” always mean “cross,” mainma ?? 
she then asked.—' Yes, replied her mother ; 
‘but don’t bother me any more.'—‘ Then I guess 
“transparent” means a cross parent,’ was the 
conclusion the unconscivus little humorist came 
to as she relapsed into silence. 

The Lord Provost of a certain well-known city 
in the north had a daughter married to a gentle- 
man of the name of Baird ; and speaking of names 
to several friends, he happened to remark: ‘My 
grandmother was a Husband and my mother a 
Man,’ these having been the maiden names of the 
ladies.-—' Why, in that case,’ said the celebrated 
Dr Gregory, who was present, ‘we may the less 
wonder at your dauchter having vot a Baird.’ 

Turning from expressed repartee, we find that 
there can be no leex wit in the manner in which 
For instance, we 


meeting a man cried, ‘flurrah for fa son!’ to] have it wpon record that, when Glengarry claimed 


which a bystander retorted, ‘Hurrah for a jack- 
agg!) AL rivht, my min, exclaimed the first 
apeaker; ‘you ean hurrah for your favourite 
candidate, and I'lLdo the same for nine.’ 

An enviable quickness of repartee was shown 
by a Freneh actor when the head of a goose was 
thrown upon the stage. Advancing to the fuot- 
lights, ha said: ‘Gentlemen, if any one among 
you has lost his head, I shall be glad to restore it 
at the conclusion of the piece.’ Deservedly severe 
algo was the reply of Descartes to a nobleman, 
who, seeing that he enjoyed the pleasures of the 
table, remarked : ‘J see, sir, that philosophers can 
sometimes indulge in good cheer’--“Why not?’ 
asked Descartes, ‘Do you really imagine that 
Providence intended the good things of this earth 
onty for the foolish and ignorant ? 

OF wit bordering on the malicious there are 
many examples, and some of the repartees are 
fully deserved, while others are only calenlated tu 
give pain. Amongst the latter is one told at the 
expense of an elderly French widow who had 
fallen in love with a young nobleman, whom she 
was never tired of praising to her friends as 
‘handsome as ene of Dumas’ three musketeers’ 
‘Yes,’ said a lady who heard her, and who was 

possibly jealous; ‘he is the musketeer, and you 
are Twenty Years After,’ 

Much more merited than the above, probably, 
was the answer given by Foote to a dissipated 
Dake who asked him in what new character he 

should go toa masquerade : ‘Go sober !’—A “man 
about town’ said toa young lady: ‘No, I’m not 
exactly engaged, but I have the refusal of two or 
three girls’ He undoubtedly deserved the crush- 
Ang rejoinder: ‘I suppose you mean you have 
‘paked them and they have said “ No,”’—The 
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the chieftainship of the Macdonald clan, the gene- 
rally acknowledged chief wrote to him as fol- 
lows: ‘My pear GLENGARKY-—As soon as you 
can prove yourself my chicf, L shall be ready to 
acknowledze you. In the meantime, I am yours 
—MacponsaLp.” This letter may have suggested 
to Benjamin Franklin the note he wrote to a 
friend in England when the American colonies 
declared their independence, and which closed 
thus: ‘You and 1 were long friends. You are 
now my enemy, and | am yours—B. FRANKLIN? 
During the last half of the eighteenth century 
the governments of the day frequently kept them- 
selves in power by bribing and corrupting members 
of parliament ; and this was the case during the 
debates on the India Bill, when the opposition, led 
by Fox, found its majorities steadily decreasing. 
This, it was known, was the work of the Secretary 


to the Treasury, Juhn Robinson, who used both 


places and money to carry out the ministerial 
policy. One evening Sheridan, speaking of the 
decrease, said: ‘This is not to be wondered at, 
Mr Speaker, when a member is any cys to 
corrupt everybody to obtain votes.’—' Who is it? 
Name him, or withdraw !’ rose fiercely from all 
parts of the House, Sheridan saw that he was in 
a predicament, but he was equal to the emergency. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘it would be an unpleasant and an 
invidious thing to name the person, and therefore 
I shall not do it. But don't suppose, sir, that I 
refrain because there is any difficulty in naming 
him ; I could do that, air, as soon as you could 
say Jack Robinson.’ 

Sheridan's ready wit was equalled some years. 
ago by another prominent politician on the occa- 
sion of the Derby being won by a French horse. 
The Frenchmen present, as wae natural, cheered 
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vociferously, and not content with that, one of 
them shouted, ‘Waterloo avenged !’—‘Yes,’ said 
the statesman, who happened to hear the remark, 

“you ran well in both cases.’ 


NATURAL GAS WELLS OF PITTSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


These wells have now come to be regarded as 
some of the wonders of the world; certain it 
is that since their discovery the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the busy and favoured 
American city in whose neighbourhood they exist, 
and for whose numerous and ever-increasing in- 
dustries they supply the motive-power. ‘To 
those not familiar with the facts, as one has well 
said, ‘the story of this new manufacturing facility 
is like a fable. It does seem almost incredible 
that a great community of three hundred and 
fifty thousand people, of whom one hundred 
thousand find employment in workshops, carry 
on all the avocations of life, where heat, fuel, 
or light ig concerned, by the use of this invisible 
vapour, furnished by nature, and distributed by 
pipes to dwellings, factories, wareliouses, schools, 
churches; and the city transformed thereby from 
one of the smokiest, gloomiest, dirtiest of the 
country to one of the cleanest and brightest, ly 
its u@e, in something over two years. It seems 
almost a leaf out of the Aralian Nights or sume 
other fairy-story volunie.’ 

Although found in smaller quantities at greater 
distances, the principal supply of gas scems to be 
confined within a radius of from fifteen to thirty 
miles from Pittsburg. Its temperature, when pro- 
eecding directly from the wells, is about forty- 
five degrees, its pressure from two to four hundred 
pounds to the inch, although some have known it 
to reach a pressure of eizht hundred pounds. As 
may be inferred from these figures, it rushes 
upwards from the bowels of the earth with a 
tremendous and almost uncontrollable force. Its 
roar, a3 it shoots forth in a solid column of flame 
to the height of fifty feet from a fresh tapped 
well, is said to be deafening, and can be heard 
at a distance of six miles, The gas iy found 
in certain formations at a depth varying from 
seventeen hundred to two thousand one hundred 
fect. ‘This mysterious vapour when analysed 
gives the following result: Marsh gas, 67 parts ; 
hydrogen, 22; ethylic hydride, 5; nitrogen, 3; 
carbonic acid, s¢3 carbonic oxide, 5; oxygen, 
sx» Regarded as a fucl, ita total freedom from 
sulphur makes it invaluable in the treatment 
of aninerets iron, stecl, glass, and oxides of 
lead. 

How was this mysterious product of nature 
formed? Is its creation still in progress? or will 
it exhaust itself? These are inquiries of the 
highest importance ; and they are found upon the 
lips of others besides the fortunate inhabitants of 
‘Pittsburg, whom they more immediately concern, 
In reply to the question of how long the earth 
will continue to furnish this vapour, a writer in 
‘& recent issue of the Pittsburg Despatch, to whom 
we hereby acknowledge our indebtedness for the 
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most interesting portions of this article, says: 
‘Its continuation were a question on which some 
definite conclusion might be arrived at, if its 
production were understood. On this point there 
are three leading theories: one, that it is the 
result of the “Tietillation of the fern - formed 
resinous plants of the Devonian aye, the gas 
from which became stored in the sand rocks and 
fissures that form the tanks from which it is now 
released. Another is, that it is the result of the 
percolation of interior springs and surface rainfall 
through the earth’s crust, the water becoming im- 
pregnated in its passage throngh carbon and slate 
formations with their qualities, and reaching a 
certain depth by that slow percolation the heat 
of the earth evokes from such water a gas, These 
theories,’ the same writer adds, ‘are yet specu- 
lative ; but there are certain facts as to the rising 
of this gas to the surface that may give some idea 
of its continuance.’ He then proceeds to tell ue 
what some of these facta are. In America, a 
similar or identical gas is known to have issued 
from the same wells for more than a century. In 
the State of New York it has been burning in 
wells for fifty years, At East Liverpool, on the 
river Ohio, some thirty or forty miles from Pitts- 
burg, it has been used for manuiacturing purposes 
for twenty-five years ; and also in West Virginia, 
the wells show little or no decrease in pressure. 
It is well known that many of these wells have 
become exhauated or decreased in their pressures. 
But on being examined, it has been found that it 
was not from any exhaustion of gas, but from 
a clogging up of the pipes or in the iuflowing of 
salt water. The gas has a tendency to deposit 
a substance in the casing similar to a salt or 
parallin, which fills up the pipe, which being 
removed, the flow resumes at its usual volume. 

As far back as 1875 the Pittsburg natural gas 
was Utilised to a limited degree in two iron mills; 
but if was not until 1884 that a Company was 
formed on a large seale for the systematic intro- 
duction of the gas into the city for practical 
purposes, At the present time there are eight 
such Companies in Pittsburg ; and in addition to 
hundreds of miles of pipe conveying the gus from 
the wells, there are over two bundred miles of 
pipe to convey the gas to the consumers laid under 
the streets of Pittsburg and Allegheny. All this 
has been accomplished in a little over two years ; 
and it is said that there is ‘virtually not a work- 
shop or dwelling to which pipes can be run from 
the mains where it is not the only fuel used, and 
represents a displacement yearly of about four 
hundred thousand tons of coal, as nearly as could 
be estimated’ The pipes referred to are of 
wrought iron, with a diameter of from six to 
fifteen, and in some cases twenty-four inches, 

With a view of furnishing the reader with an 
adequate idea of the amount of work accomplished 
by the combined efforts of the several Gas Com- 
panies referred to above, it will be sufficient to 

| adduce the following facts relative to those of one 
‘of them, the Chartien Valley Gas Company, . 
|which is suid to possess the largest line in the 
world for the conveyance of natural gas, which is 
twenty miles in length! Before this large line 
was constructed, the Charticn Valley Company 
could deliver eighty-five million cubic feet of gas 
every twenty-four hours The new line will 
deliver alone in round numbers the almost incred- 


{| of tropical productiveness. 
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j} hundred and eighty-five million cubic feet per 


day. This amount of nataral gas will do the 


every day five hundred and two cars, holding 
fifteen tons cach, which would make a train over 
three miles long. 

Lastly, a word as to the uses to which natural 
gas can be applied. Seeing that it can be conveyed 


I| anywhere with the preatest ease, and with the 


minimum of expense, it can be applied to every 
conceivable purpose under the sun which is con- 
cerned, whether remotely or directly, with light 
and heat. ‘The range from iron furnaces to 
asparacius Leds is wide, yet in the lattcr instance 
it has been utilised, with the result of producing 
that vegetable in the open air in February. This 
was simply by running pipes along the beda with 
orifices every eight or ten feet for the escape 
of the gas, which being ignited, crented such ao 
summer atmosphere as caused the agricultural 
result cited, Tf asparagus, why not other vege- 
tables, and in winter’s dreariest months? It dues 
not seem impossible to thus create an atmosphere 
This seems to border 
} on romance ; yet go to one of the new-struck wells 
and feel the heat; see the grass flourishing in 
winter as in summer, trees budding, flowers 
blooming, and recall this practical application of 
gaa just cited, and there seems more of fact than 
nonsense in a possibility that it will be nsed in 
agriculture as well as manufacturing. There is 
ao much of fact, of probability, and of conjecture 
within the possibilities of natural gas, that much 
space might be consumed in considering it.’ 








TRUSTEES LIABILITY. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘Re- 
ferring to the useful article in your issue of the 
Rist April respecting the liability of trustees, the 
following further forcibly illustrates the risks 
which are often unconsciously run by those 
occupying that undesirable office. 

‘A wealthy foreign merchant, resident in London, 
left by his will power to his executors to invest 
the proceeds of his estute according to their abso- 


1} lute discretion, and the will further contained a 


clause exonerating them from all liability in case 
j loss should eusue from any such investments. 
The executors-——who were also the trustees under 
| the will—in accordance with the powers so con- 
{ fined, invested a considerable sum in foreign 
overnient accurities, not being satisfied with 
the moderate interest arising from the class of 
investments sanctioned by English law. After 
geome yeara, circumstances arose which induced 
the executors to apply to the Court of Chancery 
to undertake the future administration of the 
estate. The application was granted ; and they 
1 7 called Ai to oo a ger of their 
| dealings with the property, from which it ap d 
| that 3. heavy foes hed resulted from the orsign 
ij investments. This loss, notwithstanding the terms 
Of the will, the court compelled the trustees to 
'} make good, holding that, unless other securities 
qj. Were apecifically named, the discretion of trustees 
4) did not extend béyond the limits assigned by the 
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ible amount of one hundred million cubic feet | court. The decisions in the City ‘of Glasgow 
every twenty-four hours, making o total of one | Bank affair, where, in several instances, trustees 
were called upon to make good losses arising from 
continuing—not actually making—investments in 
work of seven thousand five hundred and thirty | the shares of that unfortunate concern, also serve 
tons of coal, to transport which it would take | as emphatic warnings to executors and trustees,’ 
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A SONG OF SUMMER. 


Ox, lovely sunbeams through the meadows dancing 
On golden pinions all the livelong day, 

Kissing young leaves, on crystal streamlets glancing, 
Changing to living gold their silver spray ; 

Wee amorous elves, coquetting with the roses, 
Wooing the daisy in her grassy bed 

Till the shy flower unconsciously uncloses 
Her dew-gemmed leaves, and blushes rosy red ; 


Gilding gray rocks, on ragged mountains streaming, 
Bidding the flowers in sheltered nooks awake, 
Calling young song-birds from their happy dreaming, 
Waking the laughter of the dimpling lake ; 
Playing ‘ Bo-peep’ amid the white buds blowing 
In pearly clusters on the hawthorn tree, 
To the round eyes of wondering childhood showing 
The rapid journeyings of the wandering bee ! 


Shedding a halo bright on youthful tresses, 
Bidding young hearts for very rapture sing, 
Touching the brow of care with kind caresses, 
Or glinting lightly on the skylark’s wing. 
Ah, merry sunbeams, like sly Cupids straying 
In the glad footsteps of the rustic lass, 
On sun-tanned check and snow-whito kerchief playing, 
Twinkling like fireflies in the emerald grass ! 


Qh, lovely sunbeams, Hike blest angels gliding 
Through courts of squalor, sickness, want, and gloom, 
Telling of clouds like golden chariots riding 
Proudly majestic o'er a world of bloom! 
Of winding lanes, and milk-white homesteads peeping 
Like modest virgins from secluded bowers ; 
Of shallow pools, and baby streamlets leaping 
In giddy gladness ‘neath down-drooping flowers. 


On the poor chiklren playing in the gutter, 
Nursed amid hardship, bitter tears, and sighs, 
Kiasing their rags like loving friends ye flutter, 
Warming their limbs, and sparkling in their eyes ! 
When from the dust they raise their beaming faces, 
Once pinched and wan, now radiant with delight, 
Ye love to show a thoussznd fairy graces 
That want and squalor have no power to blight. 


Dance, lovely sunbeama, through fair country meadows, 
Bathe hall and cottage in your holy light, 
From city slums go chase the mournfal shadows 
That fill poor homesteads with eternal night. 
To those who pine in ignorance and sorrow, 
May all your tenderest, holiest gifts be given, 
That sorrowing hearts one ray of hope may borrow 
In the sweet knowledge that ye come from heaven. 
Fayxy Forester, 
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' THE CHINESE IN THE COLONIES. 
For a period of thirty-five years the antipathy of 
the white settlers in the Australian colonies to 
the presence of the Mongolian stranger has been 
steadily growing and manifesting itself in a 
variety of unmistakable forms. ‘John’—which 
is the generic name of the Chinaman in the 
colonies—has to pay ao heavy poll-tax before he 
is permitted to land; but compliance with colonial 
law in this respect does not always avail to save 
him from popular violence. He is not unfre- 
quently hunted away from gold-fields, and bruised 
and beaten in towns and cities, He rarely attempts 
to retaliate; he takes his punishment meekly ; 
he accepts rough treatment as his appointed lot, 
and he thrives under Caucasian persecution. 
Hitherto, however, the antagonism to the Chinese 
in the colonies has been of a local and persona} 
character; but a crisis has suddenly arisen, and 
the Australians are now organised and united in 
their determined opposition to any further influx 
of Chinese immigrants. Now that America is 
legally closed for the next twenty years against tlic 
advancing Mongolian host, the colonists recognise 
the imperative necessity of united action if Greater 
Britain is to be conserved for the British race and 
not overrun by an alien population. 

The reasons that underlie the hostility of the 
colonists to the Chinese are plain and intelli- 
gible. Immigrants from all other countries can 
be assimilated and welded with mutual advantage 
into the general mass; but the Chinaman cannot 
coalesce with the European, and must of necessity 


‘ occupy an isolated position. They possess no feel- 





ings or tastes in common, and are mutually anti- 
pathetic. The Chinaman makes not the slightest 
effort to rise to the superior level of his new sur- 
roundings, but merely transfers his Asiatic mode of 
living to the antipodes, congregates in an exclusive 
quarter of his own, treats the laws of decency and 
health with sublime contempt, and is content to 
live in such an abbreviated space and limited 
atmosphere that the wonder is how it is possible 
to sustain life at all under these insanitary con- 
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ditions. Ife differs from immigrants of all other 
nationalities in another most important and 
radical respect, for, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the Chinaman is not accompanied by 
n wife or female relative ; and the necessary con- 
sequence of this unnatural state of things is that 
his ‘camps’ on the gold-fields and his ‘quarters’ 
in the cities are notorious for the immorality pre- 
valent in them. He also introduces wherever he 
goes a most insidious form of gambling, by which 
young Europeans are oftentimes demoralised and 
ruined ; and he relies with but too much success 
on the seductive influences of the opium-pipe to 
attract Muropean women and girls to his dens, and 
to keep them there as captives to this most tyran- 
nical of drugs. All other immigrants come fo stay, 
and to establish homes for themselves and their 
families on Australian soil; but the average 
‘John’ never regards himself us a permanent 
resident, and invariably hastens back to thie 
Flowery Land as soon as he has accumulated 
a few hundreds of pounds in the colonies, 

The last and, from the utilitarian standpoint, 
the weightiest count in the indictment against the 
ubiquitous Mongolian is that he slowly but surely 
throws the white man out of employment, and 
secures to himself a monopoly of certain favoured 
departments of mechanical industry. This he ie 
enabled to do by reason of the singularities of his 
life and character, for he can live on a small daily 
modicum of rice; he has no wife or family to 
support; he is never troubled by the demands of 
conformity to Western civilisation; and he can 
thus save money out of what would be starvation 
wages to the European workman. He is willing 
to work for all hours, and in this manner makes 
up by persistent toil for what he lacks in physical 
strength and stamina as compared with his Euro- 
pean competitor. Unwearying industry is ordi- 
narily a very commendable virtue; but to the 
white man, handicapped as he nearly always is by 
a home, a wife, and a family, it is not surprising 
that the untiring assiduity of ‘John’ to the trade 


of his choice should be regarded as essentially 


vicious, and should lead to the engendering of bad 
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blood between the races’ The Chinaman is an 
unfair and unequal competitor, an uncompromis- 
ing alien, an uncivilised animal, an unwholesome 
koaghbour, and an impossible colonist. That is 
the sum and eulstance of the colonists deep-rooted 
objections to the threatened multiplication of 
Chinese ‘quarters’ and ‘camps’ on their terri- 
tory. 

The Chinese quarter in the city of Melbourne, 
the capital of the colony of Victoria, is situated 
at the eastern end of a long narrow thoroughfare 
called Little Bourke Strect, from which numerous 
dark and grimy lanes diverge, conducting the 
venturesome visitor away from the familiar sights 
and sounds of the modern metropolia into the 
strange and crowded haunts of the chattering 
Celestials. The houses in these unprepossessing 
lanes and alleys are mostly old and decrepit ; 
they constitute the antipodean equivalent to the 
London slum; bat every room is seen to be 
utilised to the utmost extent. As many as thirty 
Chinese have been known to find sleeping accom- 
modation in a small apartment which, according 
to European notions, would not be capable of 
comfortably lodging fuur or five persons. In the 
matter of economising space the Chinaman is 
confessedly fave prinerps. The number of bunks 
or aleeping-bertha with which he can surround the 
interior of an ordinary room passes comprehension, 
and, in atereotyped plirase, must be seen to be 
believed. The atmosphere within these extem- 
porived dorinitories, it oes without saying, is the 
reverse of pleasant to the nostrils of the casual 
visitor; but the regular frequenters apparently 
suffer no discomfort and are perfectly at ease 
amidst their noxious surroundings, It is a peculi- 
arity of the Chinese that they rarely resent an 
intrusion on their privacy, if such a word is per- 
missible in’ connection with these communistic 
abades, and the European visitor is (hus at liberty 
to enter where he pleases and survey the scene 
without fear of interruption, As a rule, the 
Chinese evinee no recognition of the stranger's 
presence, maintaining an attitude of stolid placid- 
ity, or at most, giving one momentary glance of 
quiet unconcern, They can thus be studied in 
the act of manufacturing furniture and various 
household accessories for the citizens of Melbourne 
oot aad een of colonial industry in which they 
have almost aueceeded in gradually elbowing the 
superior race out of the field. They can be 
watched aa they lic in their narrow bunks, slowly 
inhaling the intoxicating fumes of the opium-pipe ;. 
or, with a look of ecstasy on their pallid counte- 
mances, revelling in those gorgeous visions of 
majestic palaces, tremendous heights, and pictur- 
esque processions Which the nareotic drug conjures 
up before the mental eyes of its slumbering 
devoteca, They can be ercn in their quaint little 
eating-houses skilfully plying their chopsticks and 
philosophically sampling the myaterious viands: 
that are concocted by their favourite Celestial 
cook, They can be observed whilst intently in-. 
terested in their popular game of ‘Fan-tan,’ when 
they risk their bilings and aixpences on the 
accidental number of little brass tokens that may 
happen to be covered by the presiding genius of 
the gambling-table. And on Sunday afternoons 
they can be seen in their hour of relaxation, 
pe pects! in Jong lines on the kerbstone in front 

_ their dwellings, and disenssing the events of 
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the week with a volubility and a unanimity 
that make the locality exceedingly lively and 
Babelish. . 

As an itinerant hawker of fish and vegetables, 
‘John’ is a familiar figure all over Australia. 
With his large and heavily laden circular baskets 
suspended from either end of the bamboo pole 
swung across his shoulders, he ambles along from 
street to street, and generally succeeds in doing 
& good business with careful economising house- 
wives. It is alleged that the Australians are prac- 
tically dependent on the Chinese market-gardeners 
for their vegetable supplies, and that ening 
resembling a famine in this commodity woul 
probably enaue on their expulsion from the 
colonies. The first portion of this allegation ig 
in a large measure correct; but the second ' 
no means necessarily follows. The fact ia t” 
for the reasons already detailed, the Chinese 7 
table-growers were able to undersell their v 
competitors, and compel many of them to re 
from an unprofitable industry. If unfair Chir 
competition were checked or excluded, this 
dustry would simply revert to European han 
and the price of vegetables to the consun 
would undergo a corresponding but not unreaso 
able increase. 

On the gold-fields, ‘John’ is detested with d 
widespread bitterness that has frequently found 
expression in open violence. He exasperates the 
Zuropean diggers by rarely, if ever, scarching out 
gold for himself, and by coming in vast crowds 
wherever the white man makes a discovery of the 

recious metal. He thus reaps a harvest that he 
1a8 not assisted to sow. He profits by the pioneer- 
ing enterprise of the European without exposing 
himself to any of its attendant risks or dangers. 
He knows by experience that, when it has once 
been definitely ascertained by the white man that 
payable gold exists in a certain spot, there is a 
very strong probability of the surrounding locality 
also proving auriferous, He therefore spreads 
himself all over the neighbourhood, prospects in 
every nook and gully, collects as much gold as he 
can out of the alluvial, and thus deprives the 
orivinal discoverers of no small proportion of the 
fruits of their enterprise. The knowledge that 
none of the gold thus obtained by alien hands 
would be circulated for the good of the community 
at large, but that it would all be carefully hoarded 
up for transportation to China, intensified the 
animosity between Caucasian and Mongolian in 
the mining districts, In the annals of almost 
every one of our colonial gold-fields, conflicts 
between whites and Chinese are recorded. The 
most memorable of these racial encounters occurred 
at a diggings called Lambing Flat, in New South 
Wales, when a body of three thousand diggers 
attacked the Chinese camp, and, after committing 
many. excesses, burnt it to the ground. The 
aspect of affairs became so serious that it was 
deemed necessary to despatch the Imperial military 
forces from Sydney to quell the riot and restore 
onler, 

On gold-fields that have been abandoned by 
the whites, either because they appeared to have. 
been worked out, or because the yield of the 

recious metal was not sufficiently satisfactory in 
uropean estimation, the Chinese always: make « 
good living, and sometimes secure valuable prizes, 
They enter into possession of the aba: i 
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workings, resume operationa in their leisurely 
methodic fashion, and are occasionally rewarded 
for their perseverance by the discovery of a hand- 
ome nugpet. But ‘fossicking’ is their favourite 
pursuit on these deserted fields. This consists in 
slowly and deliberately raking over the unsightly 
heaps of upturned earth that are the dismal me- 
mentoes of the white man’s former presence. 
The vigilant eye of the Chinaman detects in 
these hurried accumulations many a minute par- 
ticle of gold, and sometimes a piece of quartz 
studded with the precious metal that escaped 
the observation of his white predecessor; and 
there is rarely a day on which he does not return 
to his tent in the evening the richer for this 
"process. In travelling through the gold regions 
> Australia, no sight is more familiar than the 
ndoned diggings, dotted here and there with 
—“<natient plodding Chinese, each bent low with 
No, handy little rake, analysing the contents of 
—— white man’s leavings, or scrutinising the 
le deposits in the bed of the neighbouring 
2ek, 
The Chinese have a New Year's Day of their 
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u acharge of fireworks and a general display of 
soloured lanterns in front of their houses. On 
‘this annual festive occasion the Chinese camps 
and quarters are seen in a novel and pictures ue 
dreas, the repulsive and demoralising features that 
characterise their every-day aspect being rendered 
much less prominent in the variety and liveliness 
of the spectacle. Many Europeans embrace this 
favourable opportunity to study ‘John’ in his 
hour of collective gaiety, to see him lifted for the 
moment out of his customary animal existence, 
and indulging in a mild form of astheticism, 
to gaze upon his eccentricities in illuminations 
and the vivacity of his interest in the pyro- 
technical performances of the festival. Another 
annual ceremony which usually attracts a crowd 
of inquisitive spectators, but has nothing in the 
mature of artistic accessories to recommend it, is 
the exorcism of the devil from the camp. The 
epirit of evil is scared away by the vigorous 
and prolonged beating of Chinese drums and the 
shrill wailing of Chinese fifes—a combination of 
aggressive forces which the most determined 
demon could not withstand for any length of 
time. 

Few and far between are Chinese women in the 
colonies ; but they seem to be prized in proportion 
to their rarity, and are seldom seen in public. 
When they do come under the observation of the 

Yaucasian eye, they are invariably attired in 
striking costumes of several colours, that give 
them a butterfly appearance as they pass on ‘heir 
way through the crowd. Sometimes, too, a little 
Chinese child is encountered, with its incipient 
pigtail, its miniature velvet smoking-cap, its in- 
quisitive almond eyes, and its attenuated body 
enveloped in queerly cut garments of the brightest 
hue. <A percentage of the unfortunate European 
girls who have either been betrayed into the 
hands of the Chinese or have voluntarily entered 
their camps, adopt the fantastic costume of the 
Mongolian female ; but the majority of these hap- 
less waifs naturally shrink, even in this deepest 
degradation, from an act that would seem to 
imply @ total severance of the connection with the 
world of civilisation without. A few wealthy 
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and cultured Chinese in the colonies have mar- 
ried white women, and these unions have proved 
mutually satisfactory ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the cultured Chinaman is a rara avis 
on the great southern continent. Those of them to 
whom that complimentary phrase could be truth- 
fully applied might be counted on the fingers, In 
the hole of Victoria there are only two Chinese 
residents whose figures stand out prominently 
against the dark background of ignorance, vice, 
and degradation which the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen presents to the general gaze. One is 
Kong Meng, a wealthy Melbourne merchant, and 
a master of several languages ; the other is Cheok 
Hong Cheong, the only Chinese gradnate of the 
University of Melbourne, an excellent English 
speaker, and a representative elder of a suburban 
Presbyterian church In the colony of New 
South Wales only one Chinaman has so far 
attracted public attention, a tea-merchant named 
Quong Tart, who has laboured hard but unavail- 
ingly for the suppression of the demoralising 
opium-trade amongst his countrymen. 

In forcing this unholy traffie upon the unwilling 
Chinese at the cannon’s mouth, the government 
of Great Britain became guilty of a most unwise 
and mischievous proceeding, for which the inter- 
national complications that are likely to arise out 

f the threatencd Chinese invasion of the colonies 
may be in some sense a retribution. But however 
this may be, the latest information from Australia 
leaves no room to doubt that the colonists are 
firmly resolved never to allow their territory to be 

iverrun by an alien Popul on They have already 
between forty and fifty thousand of these objec- 
tionable aliens in their midst, and they sce clearly 
that the thousands will gradually grow into 
millions, and eventually outpumber the European 
inhabitants, if a strong and effective barrier against 
the teeming hosts of China is not raised at the 
right time. The Premier of Victoria (the Hon. 
Duncan Gillies) has pithily summed up the anti- 
potcan situation in a eentence in his recent mem- 
orandum on the subject for the information of 


Lord Salisbury: ‘In the infancy of a nation, the | 


question of race is of paramount importance, and 
the issue is therefore raised, whether in the occu- 
pation of this great continent, with all its possi- 
silities of progress, and its opportunities of outlet 
for the surplus populations of urope, we are to 
admit hordes of the Mongolian race, or, on the 
other hand, to reserve it for those people—our 
own, or kindred to our own—that have led the 
van of the world’s civilisation.’ 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER xxx111.—Continued. 


Wen the hired man from the mews behind 
flung open the drawing-room door in his lordly 
way and announced in a very loud voir ¥ ‘Mra: 
Bouverie Barton and Mra Hugh Massingey neither 
Warren nor Edie was in the front root to hear 
the startling announcement, which would certainly 
for the moment have taken their breath away. 
For communications between the houses of Relf 
and Massinger had long since ceased. But Warren 
and Edie were both up-stairs. So Winifred and | 
her hostess passed idly in (just shaking hands by » 
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the doorway with good old Mrs Relf, who never 
by any chance caught anybody's name) and 
mingled shortly with the mass of the visitors. 
Winifred was very glad indecd of that, for she 
wanted to escape cbservation. Sir Anthony's 
report had been far from reassuring. She pre- 
ferred to remain as much in the background as 
poesible that afternoon: all she wished was merely 
to observe and to listen. 

As she stood there mingling with the general 
crowd and talking to some chance acquaintance 
of old London days, she happened to overhear 
two scraps of conversation going on behind her. 
The first was one that mentioned no names; and 
yet, by some strange feminine instinct, she was 
sure it was of herself the speakers were talking. 

‘Qh yes, one voice said in a low tone, with 
the intonation that betrays a furtive side-plance ; 
‘She’s far from strong—-in fact, very delicate. 
He married her for her money—of course : that’s 
clear, She hadnt much else, poor little thing, 
except a certain short-lived beautd du diable, to 
recommend her. And she has no go in her; she 
won't live long. You remember what Galton 
remarks about heiresses? They're generally the 
last deradent members, he rays, of a moribund 
stock whose strength is failing. They bear no 
ehildren, or if any, weaklings: most of them 
break down with their first infant; and they die 
at last prematurely of organic feebleness, Why, 
he just sold himself outright for the poor girl's 
property; that's the plain English of it; and 
now, I hear, with his extravagant habits, he’s got 
himself after all into monetary dificultics.’ 

‘Agricultural depression?’ the second voice 
inquired—an older man’s and louder, 

‘Worse than that, I fear; agricultural depression 
and an encroaching sea. Besides which, he spends 
too freely.—But excuse me, Dr Moutrie, in a 
very low tone: ‘I’m afraid the lady’s rather 
nenr us! 

Winifred strained her ears to the utmost to 
hear the rest; but the voices had sunk too lew 
now to catch a seund. Even as she did a0, 
another voivc, far more distinct, from a lady in 
front, eaught her attention with the name ‘ Miss 
Challoner.’ Winifred pricked up her ears incon- 
tinently, Could it be of her Elsie that those 
two were talking? 

‘Oh yea,’ the second lady addressed made answer 
cheerfully ; ‘she was very well when we last saw 
her in April at San Remo, We had the next 
villa ta the Relfs on the hillside, you know. But 
Mias Challoner doean’t come to England now ; she 
was goin as usual to St Martin de Lantosque to 

nd the summer, when we left the Ruiviera. 
he always goes there as soon as the San Remo 
season ’s over.’ 

‘ How did the Relfs first come to pick her up?’ 
the other speaker asked curiously. | 

‘Oh, I faucy it was Mr Warren Relf himself 
who made her acquaintance somewhere unearthly 
down in Suffolk, where she used to be a governess. 
He's always there, I believe, lying on a mudbank, 
yachting and sketching’ 

"Winifred could restrain her curiosity no longer. 


*T. beg your pardon, she said, leaning forward 
eagerly, ‘but I think ¥ea mentioned certain 


_z, Miss Challoner.- May i ask, does it happen by 
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any chance to be Elsie Challoner, who was once 
at Girton? Because, if so, she was a governess 
of mine, and I haven’t heard of her for a lon 

time past. Governesses drop out of one’s work 

so fast. I should be glad to know where she's 
living at present.’ 

The lady nodded. ‘Her name’s Elsie,’ she said 
with a quiet inclination, ‘and she was certainly a 
Girton girl; but I hardly think she can be the 
same you mention. I should imagine, indeed, 
she’s a good deal too young a girl to have been 
your governess.’ 

It was innocently said, but Winifred’s face was 
one vivid flush of mingled shame and humiliation, 
Talk nbout beaut¢d du diable indeed; she never 
knew before she had grown so very plain and 
ancient. ‘I’m not quite so old as I look, perhaps,’ 
she answered hastily. ‘I’ve had a great deal to 
break me down. But I’m glad to learn where 
Elsie is, anyhow. You said she was living:at San 
Remo, I fancy ?’ i 

‘At San Remo. Yes. She spends her winters 
there. For the summers, she always goes up ito 
St Martin.’ d 

‘Thank you,’ Winifred answered with a thraer 
bing heart. ‘I’m glad to have found out at lan- 
what ’s become of her.—Mrs Barton, if you ca. 
tear yourself anny from Dr and Mrs Tyacke, who 
are always so alluring, suppose we go up-stairs 
now and look at the pictures,’ 

In. the studio, Warren Relf recognised her at 
enee, and with much trepidation came up to 
speak to her. It would all be out now, he greatly 
feared; and Hugh would learn at last that Elsie 
was living. For Winifred’s own sake—she looked 
so pale and ili—he would fain have kept the 
secret to himself a few months longer. 

Winifred held out her hand frankly. She 
liked Warren; she had always liked him; and 
besides, Hugh had forbidden her to see him. Her 
lips trembled, but she was bold, and spoke. 


‘Mr | 


Relf, she said with quiet earnestness, ‘I’m so-glad | 
to mect you here to-day pee ae on more — 


than one account. You go to San Remo often, I 
believe. 


living there? 


Can you tell me if Elsie Challoner is — 


Warren Relf looked back at her in undisguised | 


astonishment, ‘She is,’ he answered. ‘Did my | 
sister tell you so ? 
‘No, Winifred replied with bitter truthfulness, 


‘Tfound it out’? And with that one short incisive 
sentence, she moved on coldly, as if she would 
fuin look at the pictures. 

* Does—does 
all aghast, taken aback by surprise, and unwit- 
tingly trampling on her tenderest feelings. 

Winifred turned round upon him with an 
flash. This was more than she could bear. 
tears were struggling hard to rise to her eyes ; she 
kept them back with a supreme effort. ‘ How 
should I know, pray?’ she answered fiercely, but 
very low. ‘ Does 


angry | 
The 


e make me the confidante of | 


assinger know it?? Warren asked | 


all his loves, do you suppose, Mr Relf ?—He said | 
she was in Australia._-He told me a lie.—Every- | 


body's combined and caballed to deceive me.— 


How should I know whether he knows or not? | 
But one thing I know: from - 


I know nothing. 


my mouth at least he eball never, never, never | 


hear it,’ : 


She turned away, stern and hard as iron. Hu h 


had deceived her; Elsie had deceived her. The | 


‘two souls she had loved the best on earth! From 

that moment forward, the joy of her life, what- 
ever had been left of it, was all gone from 
her, She went forth from the room a crushed 
creature. i 

How varied in light and shade the world is! 
While Winifred was driving gloomily back to her 
own lodgings—solitary and heart-broken, in Mrs 
Bouverie Barton’s comfortable carriage—revolving 
in her own wounded soul this incredible con- 
spiracy of Hugh’s and Elsie’s—Edie Relf and her 
mother and brother were joyfully discussing their 

reat triumph in the now dismantled and empt, 
rout drawing-room at 128 Bletchingley Road, 
South Kensington. 

‘Have you tofted up the total of the sales, 
Warren?’ Edie Relf inquired with a bright lizht 
in her eye and a smile on her lips ; for the private 
view—her own inception—had been more than 
successful from its very beginning. 

Warren jotted down a series of figures on the 
back of an envelope and counted them up men- 
tally with profound trepidation. ‘Mother, he 
cried, clasping her hand with a convulsive clutch 
in his, ‘I’m afraid to tell you; it’s so positively 
grand. It seems really too much.—If this goes 
on, you need never take any pupils again. — Edie, 
we owe it all to you.—-lt can’t be right, yet it 
comes out square. I’ve reckoned up twice and 
Boe each time the same total-—Four hundred and 
fifty !’ 

‘I thought so,’ Edie answered with a happy 
little laugh of complete triumph. ‘I hit upon 
such a capital dodge, Warren. I never told you 
beforeband what I was going to do, for I knew if 
I did, you'd never allow me to put it into execu- 
tion; but 1 wrote the name and price of each 
pete in big letters and plain figures on fhe 

ack of the frame, Then, whenever I took up a 
person with a good, coiny, solvent expression of 
countenance, and a picture-buying crease about 
ya the corners of the mouth, to inspect the studio, I 
if waited for them casually to ask the name of any 
— special piece they particularly admired,  “ Let 
me see,” said I, “What does Warren call that? 
I think it’s on the back here.” So I turned 
round the frame, and there they ’d see it, as large 
as life: “By Stormy Seas—Ten Pounds ;” or, “The 
Haunt of the Sea-Swallows—Thirty Guineas.” 
That always fetched them, my dear. They 
couldn’t resist it—Warren, you may give me a 
kiss, if you like. I'll tell you what I've done: 
I’ve made your fortune.’ 

Warren kissed her affectionately on the fore- 
head, half abashed. ‘You’re a bad girl, Edie,’ 
he said good-humouredly; ‘and if I’d only known 
it, I’d certainly have taken a great big cake of 
best ink-eraser and rubbed your plain figures all 
carefully out again.—But I don’t care a pin in 
the end, after all, if I can make this dear mother 
and you comfortable.’ 

‘And marry Elsie,’ Edie put in mischievously. 

Warren gave a quiet sigh of regret. ‘And 
marry Elsie,’ he added low. ‘But Elsie will 
never marry me.’ , 

“You goose!’ said Edie, and langhed at him to 
his face. She knew women better than he did. 

And all this while, poor lonely Winifred was 
rocking herself wildly kward and forward in 


Mrs Bouverie Barton’s comfortable. carriage, and. 


_ munttering to herself in a mad fever of despair: +1 
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could have believed it of Hugh ; but of Elsie, of 
Elsie—never, never !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE STRANDS DRAW CLOSER, 


‘T feel it my duty to let you know,’ Sir 
Anthony Wraxall wrote to Hugh a day or two 
later—by the hand of his amanuensis— that 
Mrs Massinger’s lungs are far more seriously 
and dangerously affected than I deemed it at 
all prudent to inform her in person last weck, 
when she consulted me here on the subject, 
Galloping consumption, I regret to say, may super- 
vene at any time. The phthisical tendency mani- 
fests itself in Mrs Massinger’s case in an advanced 
stage ; and general tuberculosis may therefore on 
the shortest notice carry her off with startling 
rapidity. I would advise you, under these pain- 
ful circumstances, to give her the benefit of a 
warmer winter climate; if not Egypt or Algeria, 
then at least Mentone, Catania, or Malaga. She 
should not on any account risk seeing another 
Snclish Christmas, If she remains in Suffolk 
during the colder months of the present year, 
I dare not personally answer for the probable 
consequences, 

Hugh laid down the letter with a sigh of 
despair, lt was the last straw, and it broke his 
back with utter despondency. How to finance 
a& visit to the south he knew not. Talk about 
Algeria, Catania, Malaya! he had hard enongh work 
to make both ends mect anyhow at Whitestrand. 
He had trusted first of all to the breakwater 
to redeem everything: but the breakwater, that 
broken reed, had only piereed the hand that 
leaned upon it} The sea shifted and the sand 
dritted worse than ever. Then he had hoped 
the best from aA Lifes Philosophy; but A Lifes 
Philosophy, published after long and fruitless 
negotiations, at his own risk—for no firm would 
so much as touch it as a business speculation 
--had never paid the long printers bill, Jet 
alone recouping him for his lost time and trouble, 
Nobody wanted to read about his life or his 
philosophy. 

Of Winifred’s health, Hugh thought far Jess 
than of the financial difficulty. He saw she 
was ill, decidedly ill, but not so ill as every- 
body else who saw her imagined. Wrapped up 
in his own selfish hopes and fears, never really 
fund of his poor smull wife, and now estranged 
for months and months by her untimely dis- 
covery of Elsic’s watch, which both he and she 
had entirely misinterpreted, Hugh Massinger had 
sech that frail young creature grow thinner and 
paler duy by day without at any time realie- 
‘ing the profundity of the change or the actual 
seriousness Of her failing condition. a 

Ife went out into the drawing-room to Join 
Winifred. Ue found her lying lazily on the 
sofa, pretending to read the first volume of 
Besant’s last new novel from Mudie’s. ‘The 
wind’s shifted,’ he began uneasily. ‘We shall 
get it warmer, I hope, soon, Winifred.’ 

‘Yes, the wind’s shifted, Winifred answered 
gloomily, looking up in a hopeless and move ssa 

€ 


way from the es of her story. 
seaiaht across pom Siberia esteriay’s to-day it. 


blows straight across from Greenland.’ 7 
‘How would you like to go abroad for the 
winter, I wonder }’ Hugh asked tentatively, with. 
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some feint attempt at his old kindliness of tone. 


and manner. 

His wife glanced over at him with oa sudden 
and strangely suspicious smile. ‘To San Kemo, 
I suppose?’ she answered bitterly. 

She meant the nance to apeak volumes to Hugh’s 
conscience ; but it fell upon his ears as fiat 
and unimpressive as any other. ‘Not neces- 
sarily to San Remo,’ he replied, all unconscious, 
‘To Algeria, if you like—or Mentone, or Bor- 
dighera. 

Winifred rose, and walked without one word 
of explanation, but with a resulute air, into the 
study, next door, When she came out aguin, 
she carried in her two arma Keith Johnston's 
big Imperial Atlas. It was a heavier book than 
she could easily lift in her present feeble con- 
dition of body, but Hugh never even offered 
to help ber to carry it. The day of small polite- 
neswea and courtesies was long gone past. He 
only looked on in mute surprise, anxious to 
know whence caine this sudden new-born interest 
in the neplected study of European geography. 

Winifred laid the Atlas down with a flop on 
the five o'clock tea-tuble, that staggcred with its 
weight, and turned the pages with feverish haste 
till she came to the map of Northern Italy. 1 
thought so,’ she gasped out, as she scanned it close, 
a lurid red spot burning bright in her check. 
‘Mentone and Bordighera are both of them almost 
next duor to San Remo,—The nearest stations on 
the line along the coast..-You could run over 
there often by rajl from cither of them,’ 

‘Itun over—often—-by rail--to San Remo?’ 
Hugh repented with a genuincly puzzled expres- 
sion of countenance. 

‘Oh, you act admirably !’ Winifred eried with 
a snecr, ‘What perfect bewilderment! What 
childlike innocence 1 L’ve always considered you 
an Irving wasted upon private life. If you'd 
gone upon the stage, you’d have made your 
fortune; which you've scarcely succeeded in doing, 
it must be confessed, at your various existing 
assorted professions.’ 

Hugh stared back at her in blank amaze- 
ment. ‘1 don’t know what you mean,’ he 
answered shortly. 

‘Capital! capital!’ Winifred went on in her 
bitter mood, endeavouring to assume a playful 
tone of unconcerned irony. ‘1 never saw you 
act better in all my life—not even when you 
were pretending to fall in love with me. It’s 
your most successful part--the injured innocent : 
—-much better than the part of the devoted 
husband. If I were you, I should always stick 
to it.-—But it’a very abrupt, this sudden conver- 
sion of yours to the charms of the Riviera,’ 

‘Winifred, Hugh cried, with transparent con- 
viction in every note of his voice, ‘I see you’re 
labouring under some distressing misapprehen- 
sion; but I give you my solemn word of honour 
I don't in the least know what it is you re driving 
at. You're talking about somebody or something 
unknown that I don’t understand. I wish you’ 
explain. I can’t follow you.’ 

ut he had acted too often and too successfully 
to be believed now for all his earnestness. ‘Your 
solemn word of honour!’ Winifred burst out 
angrily, with intense contempt. ‘Your solemn 
word of honour, indeed! And pray, who do you 
think believes now in your precious word or your 
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honour either i—You can’t deceive me any longer, 
thank goodness, Hugh. 1 know you want to go 
to San Remo; and I know for whose sake you 
want to go there. This solicitude for my health’s 
all a pure fiction. Little you cared for my health 
a month ago! Oh no, I see through it all die- 
tinctly. You’ve found out there’s a reason for 
going to San Remo, and you want to go for your 
own pleasure accordingly.’ 

An idea flashed sudden across Hugh’s mind. ‘I 
think, Winifred,’ he said calmly, ‘you’re labour- 
ing under a mistake about the place you're speak- 
ing of, The gaming tables are not at San Remo, 
as you suppose, but at Monte Carlo, just beyond 
Mentone. And if you thought I wanted to go- 
to the Rivicra for the sake of repairing our ruined 
estate at Monte Carlo, you’re very much mistaken. 
I wanted to go, I solemnly declare, for your health: 
ouly.’ 

Winifred rose, and faced him now like an angry 
tigresa, Her sunken white checks were flushed 
and fiery indeed with suppressed wrath, and a 
brivht light blazed in her dilated pupils. The 
full force of a burning indignation possessed her 
econl. ‘Hugh Massinger, she said, repelling him 
hanghtily with her thin left hand, ‘you've hed 
to me for years, and you’re lying to me now as 
you’ve always lied to me. You know you've 
lied to me, and you know you’re lying to me, | 
This pretence about my health’s a transparent 
falsehood. These prevarications about the gam- 
bling tables are a tissue of fictions, You can’t 
deceive me, IT know why you want to go to San | 
Remo!’ And she pushed him away in disgust . 
with her angry fingers. : 

The action and the insult were too much for | 
Wugh. He could no longer restrain himself. 
Sir Anthony's letter trembled in his hands; he . 
was clutching it tight in his waistcoat pocket. - 
To show it to Winifred would have been cruel, | 
perhaps, under any other circumstances ; but in | 
fuce of euch an accusation as that, yet wholly | 
misunderstood, flesh and blood-—at least Hugh 
Massinger's—could not further resist the tempta- 
tion of producing it. ‘Read that,’ he cried, hand- | 
ing her over the letter coldly ; ‘you’ll see from 
it why it is 1 want to go; why, in spite of all 
we've lost and are losing, I’m still prepared to 
submit to this extra expenditure.’ 

‘Out of my money, Winifred answered scorn- 
fully, as she took the paper with an inclination 
of mock-courtesy from his tremulous hands 
‘How very generous! And how very kind of 

ou! 

‘ She read the letter through without a single 
word ; then she yielded at last, in spite of herself, 
to her womanly tears. ‘I see it all, Hugh,’ she 
cried, flinging herself down once more in despair 
upon the sofa. ‘You fancy I’m going to die now ; 
and it will be so convenient, so very convenient 
for you, to be near her there next door at San 
Remo !? | 

Hugh gazed at her again in mute surprise. At 
last he saw it—he saw it in all ite naked hideous-_ 
ness, A light began gradually to dawn upon hia 
mind. It was awiul—it was horrible in its cruel ‘ 
Nemesis upon his unspoken crime. To think she. 
should be jealous—of his murdered Elsie! He: 
could hardly speak of it; but he must, he must: 
‘Winnie,’ he cried, almost softened by his pity for 
what he took to be her deadly and terrible.; 


Say a ise) 
mistake, ‘I understand you, I think, after all. I 
know what you mean.—You believe—that Elsie 
—is at San Remo.’ 

Winifred looked up at him through her tears 
with a withering glance. ‘You have said it!’ 
she cried in a haughty voice, and relapsed into a 
silent fit of ges and suppressed cough, with 
her poor wan face buried deep once more like a 
wounded child’s in the cushions of the sofa 
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For some years back the cultivation of this fasci- 
nating flower has becn spreading, and the recent 
formation of the Scottish Primula and Auricula 
Society will give a greater impetus to the pure 
and health-giving recreation, A few plain and 
simple directions for the successful management 
of this sweet and beautiful flower may not be 
amiss, seeing that it is in many cases not so well 
grown as it might and could be, if its wants were 
better understood. Many cultivators, too, lose 
valuable plants during the winter. This need 
not be; a very little care and a little knowledve 
would prevent such losses, 

Ags I have said, the care needed is very little; 
but that little must be given, as these flowers are 
sensitive, and will be sure to resent neglect or ill 
treatment. I have cultivated this beautiful lower 
for many years, and never lost one that came to 
me in a healthy state; but when they did not 
come in that state, I have seldom been able to 
bring them round ayain. I will now give o few 
directions, which will enable any one to cultivate 
this simple beauty to something like perfection, 
premising, however, that I write for those not 
well up in plant culture, and so will be more 
anxious to write plainly than to write finely. 

First, then, the pots in which they are grown 
should be small, and that for three good reasons, 
In the first place, the plants are more easily kept 
in health in such pots; in the second place, they 
lock far better, for no one with an eye for pro- 
portion likes to see a small plant in a big pot; 
and lastly, they take up less room. Tor plants 
of full average size, four-inch pots will do quite 
well; while for those under the average, three- 
inch pots will be ample. A few very strong 
growers, if in perfect health, will need five-inch 
pots. Next comes the drainage, which should be 
perfect. Into the bottom of a thoroughly clean 
and dry pot put, first, a potsherd large enough to 
cover the hole; then pack all round it other bits 
as close to each other as you can; then, on these 
put smaller bits over any open spaces, finishing 
with a good sprinkling of bits the size of peas or 
so. Over all, press some clean moas, thus forming 
a filter, which allows the superfluous water to 
escape, and at the same time prevents any particles 
of soil being carried in to choke the drainage, 
which would result in the soil becoming sour and 
unhealthy. For the compost: it should consist of 
good loam from rotten turf, and very rotten 
manure, A safe proportion is two parts loam and 
one manure, to which add a good dash of clean 
sharp sand. Those who have not much experi- 
ence in watering might with t advantage add 
one-fifth of wood-charcoal in lumps from the 
eize of peas. to that of broad beans Aas to the 
state of the soil: it should not be clammy or very 
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dry, but to the dry side, and friable, with ty 
of fibre in it, and net too fing PMY 

Re-potting may be done any time from the 
middle of June to September. The first-men- | 
tioned month is the best, because it gives the 
plants time to fill their pots with roots before 
winter scts in, & matter of the greatest import- 
ance. 

In potting, take the plant to be operated upon, 
turn it out of its pot, and shake away all the old 
soil, As the auricula plant grows older, the lower 
leaves keep dying off, and if left alone, would in 
time form a Jong bare stem. To prevent this, the 
plant, at every re-potting, is sunk up to the lower 
leaves ; and it is from this new part, so sunk, that 
the best roots will be produced jor the support of 
But the stem thus buried if 
let alone would soon get to be of an inconvenient 
length; hence the lower part should be cut off 
with a sharp knife; and if all has gone well 
with the plant since last re-potting, abundance of 
fine healthy white roots will remain on the upper 
part. Putting some of the compost into one of 
the prepared pots, press it moderately with the 
ends of your fingers; heap some more in the 
centre in the form of a mound, on the top of 
which set your plant, adjusting the roots all 
round the sloping sides, As many of the fibres 
as possible should touch the sides of the pot; and 
if they happen to be too long to be thus adjusted 
without doubling them up, trim them to the 
proper length with a sharp knife, then put in 
some soil evenly and firmly all round. If this 
operation has been properly performed, the lower 
leaves of the plant will be level with the surface 
of the soil, and halfsan inch or a little more will 
be left between that and the top of the pot, to 
hold water. 

As this is supposed to be your first trial at 
auricula potting, you may have sunk the plant too 
deep, or uot deep enough. In that case, Just do it 
over again; and this first experience will have 
taught you to do all the rest right without more 
ado. Ido not water my plants immediately after 
re-potting, but put them into the frame, shut them 
close, and keep them well shaded. If they do not 
require water for eight days or more, all the better, 
But the soil must not be allowed to get very dry, 
and when the necessity for watering arises, if must 
be done thoroughly. To make sure of this, two 
applications will be necessary, allowing an interval 
of o few hours between. After this thorough first 
watering, one application will be enough cach 
time it 1s needed. 

With regard to watering, it is curious to note 
the erroneous notions many people have about it. 
A lady will sometimes ask me: ‘Gardencr, when 
should I water my plants?’ Another one will 
say : ‘I had a most beautiful plant which I bought 
at a nursery, and though I gave it plenty of water 
every day, it died.” Not Jong since, one of the . 
most amiable gentlemen I have ever met, said to 
me: ‘My plants are not looking so well to day ; 
I think I must have given them tov much water 
yesterday.’ ; . 

If the soil in the pots is of the right texture — 
and the drainage in proper order, and if the plant. . 
needs water, too much cannot be given at one— 
application, The pots must be filled to over- 
flowing, so as to make sure that the whole soil is. 
thoroughly moistened ; the superfluous water will | 
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escape by the drainage. But if a plant often gets | sixteen inches from it. The sash of a frame like 
water when it doca not need it, it will result in ; this is commonly hinged at the top, and can be 


injury. A plant should be watered just when it propped up to allow the pen to be easily 
requires it, and at no other time. The careful | attended to. It is obvious, however, that danger 
cultivator will learn to know the time sooner than; would attend raising such a sash during wet 
he thinks. From time to time examine the soil in | stormy weather ; and ag, even then, a free circula- 
the pots, and if it be found to be neither wet nor; tion of air among the plants is highly desirable, 
dry, but in a state between the two, watering will | other means of attaining that end must be resorted 
only do harm. But as stats the wie locks ato. It 7 done as follows : te front o the ene 
little dusty-like, water will be required. |a ventilator four inches wide, and running the 
In navine directions for re-potting, I forget to: whole length. It is four inches from the ground, 
speak about the olfsets, or young plants, which ' and is hinged on the under side, so that, when 
will be found growing ee the stem Aa ai a opens ae down erat and ge no more 
vant. “hese are taken off with a sharp knife, | trouble. Wind and rain blowing in at this opening 
iil but the very small ones—which perhaps had ; can do no harm, as it is snare the level Of the 
better remain on till next year—and laid aside | stage. A similar contrivance is also needed at 
among damp moss, cach sort by itself, and pro- | the back, near the top; but in this case the open- 
perly tallied. If there happens to be any large ing, in addition to the hinged shutter, must be 
ones with good roots, they may be put into emall | protected by having a strip of perforated zinc 
ots at once. The most of eli. however, will fastened over it on the inside. 

ec small, and have hardly any rvots, in which 
case, proceed as follows: Prepare a number of 


four-inch pots ; fill them with the ordinary potting 
soil; then take a wooden pin as thick as your 
finger, and make from three to six holes in the 
soil close to the side of the pot. Fill these holes 
with moist sand; in this sand make holes with a 
smaller pin, and in these insert the offscts, cluse to 
the side of the pot, the larger ones three in a pot, 
five or six in the small ones. This plan is much 
better than putting them singly into smaller pots; | 
they root quicker, and muke good plants in a 


shorter time. As in the case of the older plants, | 
keep from watering as long as possible, also REED 


close, and shade from the sun. This shading and 


THE SILVER STREAM. 
AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. TL 


On the morning following, before Pencraig was 
awake, Colonel Scobell had fished his favourite 
stream, aided and abetted by the gardener’s boy, 
a precocious youth, intended eventually for a 
naturalist or a poacher, as the gods decreed, and 
succeeded in catching three fish. The three shin- 
ing monsters were carried up to the house in 
triumph, and Jaid on a stone in the dairy, where 


shutting-up close is to prevent pi peat from | a well-attended levee was held till breakfast-time. 


the foliage, which would cause the plants to flag, a 
thing to be avokled. It is a good plan, on calm 
clear evenings, after the sun is off the frame, to 
pull the sash off altogether, and let it remain 80 | 
till bedtime. On such evenings, dew will form on 

the plants, and refresh them greatly. The sash 

nust, however, be put on again before retiring for 

the night, as no one can tell what sort of weather 

it may be before morning. 

After receiving their first watering, the plants 
should get air night as well aa day, little at first, 
but pacually increasing it until they are able to | 
stand a full supply. would, however, caution | 
all who are mutitiows to grow this lovely flower | 
well, that it will not stand wind or bear strong 
sunshine. If the frame can be set in a situation 
where the sun will shine on it up to nine in the | 


So delighted was the Colonel with this br 
accomplishment, that in the exuberance of his 


| joy he proposed a picnic down the river in honour 


of the occasion. Mrs Scobell, always most happy 
when her spouse was pleased, fell in with this 
arrangement. There was not a particularly large 
tathering at the early breakfast, consisting of the 
foffat girls and our trio, concluding with Du 
Maurier, who had not yet broken the direful 
tidings of his premature departure. Miss Rash- 
leigh did not put in an appearance. 

‘We will go to Ross by water,’ Mrs Scobell 
explained. ‘When we reach there, we will decide 
what further to do.—Mr Denton, I am told you 
are a capital hand at arranging these little matters, 
Will you help me?’ 

Denton laid down his knife and fork, and 


morning, and vo more that day, it will be well. ; regarded his hostess with a look in which be- 
If set in a sunny place, it must be shaded with | wilderment and reproach were amusingly blended. 
some light material not too closely woven. This! With Malvolio, he felt he had greatness thrust 
shading may be put on or off according to the | uponhim. ‘My dear madam, some one has libelled 
state of the weather, if the grower is always at; me cruelly. Would you be surprised to hear that 
hand and has time to do it. Otherwise, it may be | I never attended such a function in my life?’ 

fastened on in February and not taken off till| ‘Oh, in that case we must go,’ said the hostess 
October. In winter, the plants will be the better | good-naturedly. ‘How many shhll we be? There 
of all the sunshine they can get. j will be four of us—all you girls, with Mr Du 

The auricula fancier who is determined to go | 


Maurier—no fewer than seventeen altogether,’ 
into the matter with spirit will have a frame made| ‘The invasion of Ross,’ said Denton with a 


for the pores keeping of hia favourites. One to: forlorn air. ‘What a sensation we shall create ! 
hold a hundred plants will measure three feet; The army of Pencraig, under the command of 


from back to front, and six feet the other way, | Colonel Scobell—Du Maurier, these knicker- 
and it may be four feet high at the back, and two: bockers of yours will cause a furor.’ . : 
and a halt in front. Such aframe may have seven; The gallant Frenchman smiled, but without his 1) 
shelves, each five inches wide, rising from front to; usual airy assurance. Me was by no mvans at |}. 
back in conformity with the slope of the glass, and | ease, though he was somewhat grateful to Denton |] 
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for the opportunity afforded. ‘It is a great dis- 
appointment, no doubt, he said; ‘but I shall not 
be there. I have important business calling me 
to town, and I shall be compelled to go to Hereford 
to-day. My charming hostess will forgive this 
unavoidable termination .to the pleasantest of 
visits; but, ah! the stern calls of business; I 
shall be forced to take my leave early to- 
morrow.’ 

Phil looked up at the speaker, whose eyes 
were fixed upon him in a questioning manner, 
and nodded shortly. So long as the fascinating 
Horace would not be present at the féte, it was 
a matter of little moment whether he remained 
at Pencraig another night or not. This decision 
was none the less satisfactory because Phil had 
no intention of going himself. He had a little 
work to do, and a great deal to think about. 
He also had a clue in his hands, which, skilfully 
handled, would put an end to the painful coldness 
between Beatrice and himself. As he eat upon 
the terrace smoking a matutinal cigarette, Denton 
with a face of woe joined him. 

‘The die is cast!’ he said, ‘We are to go into 
Ross ; though what we are going to do there is 
a social problem beyond ordinary understanding, 
I believe there is a fine church there, where we 
shall spend the customary ten minutes. What 
follows, I shudder to contemplate.’ 

‘What a humbug you are!’ Phil retorted. 
‘Just as if you won't enjoy yourself as well as 
the rest of them. I know what the programme 
will be, well enough. You will go down to Ross, 
taking care that you and Bertie pull the gig pair 
with Gwen and Nellie Moffat.’ 

‘Not a bad idea,’ said Denton, as if such a plan 
had been furthest from his thoughts. ‘We have 
only to drop a hint to some of the women that the 
gig is not quite safe, and the thing is done.—Now, 
as to yourself ?’ 

‘I shan’t go—at least I don’t think so. I--I 
have some particular work to do. Only leave me 
that little oak dingey for this afternoon. I dare- 
say I shall find time for a pull up to Hoarwithy 
and back.’ 

Denton whistled softly; he was too much a man 
of the world: to inquire the reason fur this unex- 
pected determination. 

‘We shall be rather short of the nobler sex, in 
that case. Rashleigh cannot favour us with his 
desirable company ; we shall mourn the absence 
of Horace the incomparable in silent despair.— 
‘What’s to be done?’ 

But the unexpected arrival of three Oxford 


undergraduates, who had rushed over from Here- . 
ford owing to the collapse of a cricket match, , 


satisfactorily solved the problem. The party 
resolved itself into a smaller one than had been 
at first anticipated, and as a matter of fact the 
limited number of floating craft rendered this 
imperative. It was past eleven before the three 
boats got under way and slid gradually out of 
sight round the bend. Phil stood upon the 
tiny wooden pier watching them, and smiling 
at the brilliant diplomacy of Denton’s, which 
had been -attended by triumphant success, He 
was not quite alone, for Miss Edith Moffat stood 
by his side, an unmistakable pout disfiguring her 
pretty lips. ; ; 

‘It is too bad!’ she exclaimed, with tears in her 
voice. ‘I am always left out.’ | 
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‘Then why didn’t you say you wanted to go?! 
asked Phil with scant aymipatliy. ‘There gee 
plenty of room in our boat.’ | 

An April smile darted across Miss Edith's 
piquant little face, a saucy smile of meaning, 
“There are four of them there, you know. And 
besides I heard Mr Trevor eay the boat was not 
quite safe. Wasn't it brave of Nell and Gwen to 
risk such horrible danyer ?? 

‘Very,’ said Phil dryly. 
courageous ae Still, if you,can put up with 

_such a commonplace cavalier as me, we will have 
a long pull this afternoon.’ 
‘Delightful !—Only, there isn’t a boat? 
‘Oh, I took care of that. There is plenty of 
; room in the little dingey, if you only sit still, 





‘You are naturally a 


j and exactly in the centre. You and I will go 


as far as Hoarwithy directly after luncheon, and 
get back in time for dinner,’ | 

Miss Edith looked up at the deep blue sky 
above the larch tassels, then down again to the 
swift running river, musical os it rushed over the 
brown pebbles. She gazed seriously out of her 
great eyes at her companion, as if she would read 
his thoughts, ‘I wonder what you stayed behind 
for 1’ she asked abruptly. 

‘Now, I suppose that is what a woman would 
call gratitude.—My dear Edie, have you so soon 
forgotten the moral precepts of your school- 
mistress? But seriously, I have something 
important to do this morning. Don’t ask me 
any questions, there is a good child,’ 

‘I am very sorry, Phil,’ Miss Edith replied 
with humility. ‘If you would only let me help 
you a little. I—I understund that you’—— 

‘You are a good little girl, and I am very prate- 
ful.—No; you can’t help me, little one, 1 hope. 
everything will come right in afew days) When 
it dues, you shall be the first to know.’ 

Philip Decie was not the kind of man to make 
a confidant of any one; but the quick warm- 
hearted sympathy had touched hii more deeply 
than he cared to own. Moreover, it was not 
like confiding in a stranger, for the girl had 
been an especial favourite of lis ever since he had 
first known her an imperious little beauty aged 
seven. There had always been something in the 
frank innocence of her great gray eyes that drew 
him towards lier, child as she was, as one noble 
nature is attracted by another. After this little 
interchange of sympathy, it came almost like a 
shock to Phil when he encountered Du Maurier 
strutting along the terrace, smoking one of his 
everlasting scented cigarcttes. ; 

The Frenchman's colour rose as he saw Decie 
approaching. He bore the air and manner of 
‘one who conquers his pride to ask a favour of 
'an unrelenting and implacable enemy. ‘You 
; will recollect our little conversation of last night?’ 
| he asked. : 
| €Um! I don’t think it is likely cither of us 
; will forget it, Still, your memory seems to have 
‘proved somewhat treacherous. I made a certain 
' stipulation as regards the duration of your stay 
; here,’ 


| ‘Which is precisely what I am going to men- 


| tion” Du Maurier exclaimed. ‘7 found it was 
impossible.’ a — 
“Impossible ?’? Phil returned, his face darkening, 
* As for that’—— — oe 
‘Nay; hear me out, my impetuous friend. Tt 


: u 
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was impossible for me to go to-day, for the simple 
reason that I had not the means of taking myself 
away from here. Yesterday, I sent a telegram to a 
friend, who can and will refuse me nothing ’—— 
‘Blackmail, probably,’ Phil interrupted.—‘ Go 
on.’ 

‘It matters not to you,’ continued the French- 
man, with a flash of his glittering eyes, ‘so long 
as this remittance comes, I zo into Hereford 
this afternoon to get my letter, which shall wait 
for me at the bureau. But to-morrow mid-day 
shall see me gone.’ 

‘J do not wish to be hard upon you,’ said Phil, 
with a slight feeling of compunction. ‘Neither | 
did I seek this information. Still, I am satis- 
fled 

Du Maurier watched hie rival as he turned | 
away. His long thin fingers were tightly clenched, 
the cigarette in his mouth was crushed between 
the even white teeth in silent impotent consuming 
rage. 

‘Ma fot, but it is a fine thing to be one of 
these English aristocrats” he said with a deep 
respiration. ‘So cool, so contemptuous! 1 would 
give all 1 possess to have my gentleman on a 
nice level strip of turf with twelve paces between 
us, Still, | lieve my little revenge. La_ belle 
Rashleigh is proud ; her self-respect is wounded. 
If it is not Horace Du Maurier, it will never 
be Maieu Decie-~Ah! if it had not been for 
those bills !! 

The dark scowl upon the Frenchman's face 
gradually changed to a sour smile. He rejoiced 
in a cat-like nature, only capable of those petty | 
meannesses Which make up the summum Lonumn 
of somo men's lives, He looked at his watch, 
and finding it close upon twelve, sect out with 
apparent determination of purpose across the 
fields. As he came into the high-road at some 
distance beyond, there was another individual 
awaiting him—Gcrard Rashleigh. From the ex- 
preasion of the young i oostak Digan face, the 
interview was neither self-sought nor pleasing. 

‘Ah, I thought you would not keep me wait- 
ing, said Du Maurier, ‘One cannot be too care- 
ful in a house like Pencraig, where no place is 
sacred against intrusion.—In one word, have you 
the money ?’ 

‘Money? Where can T get it from? It was 
~only yesterday morning that you promised me 
another month.’ 

abort ge dear boy ; only, this is a case what 

ou call Hobson’s choice. Many things have 
appened since yesterday. Your friend Decie 
—to put it plainly—insista upon my leaving 
Pencraig to-morrow. | 

‘You don’t mean that!’ Rashleigh exclaimed, 
every vestige of colour gone from his cheeks, 
‘Under the circumstances he would not dare’— 

“He has dared, all the same; and I shall have 
to obey. See how one suffers for the little indis- 
cretions of youth. It’s hard upon me.’ 

“What snivapairsy rascality has Decie got hold 
of 2? Rashleigh asked bluntly. 

‘I do not like that word, sir, and I will ask 
you to be careful. Still, as the poet says, Arcades 


: on gall ts oop both,’ Rashleigh ee 
-—*Oh, why be nice about expressions, particular 

when they are true! I wish to heaven I had 
“never seen you. I wish-——- But what is the 
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uee of wishing?) I am anxious to pay you this 
money; but I haven't got it, and that's the long 
and short of it, Some day, 1 shall make a 
clean breast of the whole thing.’ | 

But Du Maurier was too familiar with these 
transient fits of repentance to be seriously alarmed ; 
he merely laughed again and lichted another 
cigarette. ‘It will be a black day for you when 
you defy me,’ said he. ‘You and I sink or 
swim together, If you wish to return to your 
buttercups and daisies, 1 shall not hinder you. 
Hol me four hundred pounds and you are 
ree. 

‘I haven't four hundred pence,’ Rashleigh 
replied doggedly. 

‘Perhaps not; but I will show you how to 
get it. Let us take a long walk; it will soothe 
your nerves and clear your brain. And besides, 
[ am going to show you the way to rid vour- 
self of Horace Du Midriek who, after all, is 
no greater scamp than you; only, he las the 
pluck, and you are a coward.’ 

The complacent hostess of Pencraig, who had 
not joined the Ross excursion, saw no objec- 
tion to Decie’s proposal for the afternoon. It 
was not often that the good lady had a long 
afternoon in peace, and the chronicles of the 
Little Lord Fauntleroy were of overpowering inte- 
rest. | 

‘My dear child, so long as you come home 
alive, you may do just what you please,’ she 
suid. ‘Phil was always most trustworthy, even 
asa boy, and Lam sure you will be safe with him.’ 

There was not a ripple on the water as the 
crait left the Jlanding-stage and took 
its way i heat Miss Edith sat with the 
crimson tiller-ropes over ber shoulders, looking 
over the shining river before her from under 
the shade of a smart sailor hat with a truly 
nautical air. It was so quict and pleasant there 
beneath the overhanging willows, and along 
through cool sombre shades cast by the trees in 
the sloping woods, There was just the rhythmic 
throb of sculls in the rowlocks, with tiny pools 
left by the sweeping blades, 

‘Now, don’t you feel just as happy as if you 
had gone with the others?’ asked Phil, when 
a mile or two had been covered. ‘ Probably 
by this time they are all hot and tired, and 
heartily wishing they had never met. 

‘That is a slightly egotistical remark, Phil,’ 
the fair coxswain observed; ‘and I shall not 

y you the compliment of replying. Besides, 
it is all very well to console yourself with sar- 
castic remarks, when you know that, under more 
favourable circumstances, I ee have proved 


another Mariana of the Moated Grange for all 
you cared.’ 
‘Um! A season in town hasn't improved 


you, said Phil gravely. ‘That’s the worst of 
taking too much notice of very young ladies, 
they get so flippant.’ | 

‘Ah, but it isn’t original,’ said Edith serenely, 
‘I overheard much the same remark made in 
a London drawing-room one night; and the 
answer struck me as being 80 appropriate, that 
I remembered it—which is’ very creditable, and 
not a little risky, for I haven't the remotest 
safe who Pptalage oe ara 

*Put it down to Tennyson or k res 
it’s sure to be one or the other.—Pull the 4 
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left-hand string ; 

& minute.” — 

They had reached a broad bend in the river, 
where the stream widened, with low sloping 
meadows upon the one bank, and an eminence 
—upon which is situated the village of Hoarwithy 
—upon the other. At this point the stream takes 
a peculiar V shape, and is S oatnalreicy puzzling 
to the amateur oarsman. VDecie, pulling round 
sharply to miss the foreshore, struck the blade 
against a solid mass of rock and snapped it nearly 
off below the button. 

‘This is a pleasant thing,’ 
fully.—‘ Will you get out ee 
can be repaired, or stay here?’ 

Miss Edith treated this proposal with the scorn 
it merited. ‘Get out? Certainly not.—There is 
at least four yards of mud between me and 
dry land.—No; you shall row me under that 
delightful shady alder, and fasten up, I don’t 
suppose there will be any danger of my being 
apirited away till you return,’ 

Making the best of his broken implements, 
Decie succeeded at length in reaching the desired 
haven ; and having fastened the dingey securely, 
scrambled up the bank with the fractured blade, 
though not without detriment to his spotless 
flannels, in search of the handy man, without 
which no village is complete. This individual, 
a bluff old fisherman in blue Guernsey frock 
and ducks, who combined the office of postinan, 
publican, and carpenter to the village, expressed 
a cheery opinion of the damage. ‘1 can splice 
it as good as new in half an hour, your honour,’ 
said he ‘You’d better step inside. And if 
you ll ask for the “strawberry Norman,” you’ll 
get as good a glass of cider as a man need wish 
to drink.’ 

As Phil knew both the man and his cider 
by reputation, he had no hesitation in taking 
the hint, though it is not always advisable tu 
accept a west-countryman’s dogmatic opinion upon 
this patriotic subject on every occasion, As Decie 
siaed: in the little bar alone, he was not a little 
astonished to hear from the room beyond, the 
door of which was only partially closed, the 
familiar voices of Du Maurier and Gerard Rash- 
leigh, He was still more surprised to hear his 
own name so frequently mentioned. 

‘It’s a blackguard thing to do, Rashleigh 
exclaimed. ‘I have done him harm enough 
already, I tell you I won't do it.’ 

‘Not so loud: you don’t want the whole 
parish to hear,’ came the smooth seductive tones 
of the Frenchman. 
scruple at such a little er after what you 
have already done.—Ah, that little yellow ticket 
was a masterpiece; a smooth touch so artful 
that it looked like nature itself. Now that 
Miss Rashleigh is convinced her lover is a 
thief *——. 

‘Leave my sister out of it altogether,’ Rash- 
leigh exclaimed passionately. ‘I tell you I won’t 
have it. If it wasn’t that I was afraid of you, 
I would tell Decie everything.—Why do you 
bi me?. It can do you no good.’ : 

‘it will give me revenge. 
alternative. To use one of your sweet insular 

hrases, the borrower is always the servant of 
fre lender. Pay me what money you owe me, 
and my power is gone.’ : = 


we shall be on the gravel in 


he exclaimed rue- 
wait till the damage 
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‘Surely, you would not. 


ut you have your 


aid low, the men were instructed to drive away _ 
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‘Would to heaven I could! There would be 
no hesitation then.’ | | 

*Decie would be delighted to accommodate you,’ 
sneered Du Maurier. ‘The paltry hundreds would 
be cheerfully paid, if you only cared to exercise 
this new and interesting fit of honesty. Why 
not ask him ?’ 

‘Because I have done him too much harm 
already. Because, if you must know, I am in 
his debt now. That bracelet affair’—— 

Decie, conscious for the first time that he was 
playing the part of an eavesdropper, stayed to 

ear no more His face was very stern and set 
as he paid for the repair of the blade, and passed 
down the garden path with a curt ‘Good after- 
noon’ to the village genius. | 

‘Seems as if he was upset,’ remarked that 
worthy, ‘and him so affable and perlite at first. 
Maybe missia ha’ given he the “red streak” by 
mistake,’ 

For some minutes the boat was propelled 
towards Pencraig in silence. Miss Edith regarded 
her companion demurely from the unclouded 
serenity of her gray eyes. ‘You are looking 
very amiable,’ she observed in the sweetest tones, 
‘You must have heard some particularly good 
news ; that is, if your hurry to get back is any 
criterion,’ 

‘Do I look amiable?’ said Decie with an effort: 
——‘more amiable than usual? I have heard 
something ; but whether it is good or bad, for 
the life of me I can’t tell’ And with this 
enigmatic remark Miss Edith was fain to be con- 
tent, 


EUCALYPTUS HONEY. 


Avr a meeting of the Pharmaccutical Society in 
London, a sample of Eucalyptus Honey was shown, 
and created much interest from the fact of ite 
containing all the essential properties of those 
invaluable trees. (Sco Chambers’s Journal, March 
26, 1881). The existence of this peculiar honey 
was made known in 1884 by a French traveller, 
Mr Guilmcth, who, while exploring the island of 
Tasmania, noticed at the summit of one of the 
eucalypts a peculiar formation, which appeared to 
him to be a gigantic gall. Waving for some time 
examined it through his glass, he was much 
surprised to notice that it was frequented by o 
legion of small black bees, which swarmed around 
the ‘gall’ or hive as it was now revealed to him. 
A strong desire to possess this hive led hit to 
order his native followers to cut down the tree, 
which had a girth of seven metres and a height of 
eighty metres, The men before pase their 
work were well protected over the face and hands; 
while Mr Guilmeth retired to a sufe distance, to 
watch the proceedings of the bees during the time 
the men were at their laborious work of sawing 
through this large tree. At first, no notice was 
taken of them; but as progress was made, the 
explorer was much interested and amused by the 
sight which met his gaze. A swarm of the bees” 
flew down to within a few yards of the toilers, 


and after flying around for a time Tad returned 


to the hive, their places being filled by others, 
This curious behaviour of the bees continued until. 
the tree was sufficiently cut through to. be pulled 
to the ground by ropes. When the tree was finally 









oe 
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the queen, and this they did after a deal of 
shouting and benting of utensils They would 
have fared very bailly had they not been well 

tected, for the bees greatly resented this inter- 
ference with their home. The hive and several 
bees which had lingered were captured, and the 
honey collected. Upon tasting the honey, Mr 
Guilmeth, much to his surprise, found that it 
posseased the characteristic odour and flavour of 
the eucalyptus casences. This he thought so im- 
portant a discovery as to lead him to forward a 
shipment of it to a French do:tor in Normandy 
for examination. 

Upon carefully inspecting the bees that had 
been captured, they were found to be of a species 
not knuwn in Europe, and accordingly the name 
of Apis niyra mellifica was provisionally given to 
them. They were of a smaller size than the 
common bee of Europe, and quite black, with a 
far more developed proboscis. Experiments failed 
to acclimatise it in Algeria and in France. It is 
curions to note that in Algeria, where the eucalypts 
have been acclimatised, it was sought to obtain 
this honey by means of the Algerian bee. All 
flowering crops were cut down, and the bees forced 
to turn their attention to the eucalypta, with the 
result that the bees gradually died. To prevent 
a disaster, fresh flowering plants had to be im- 
ported, The eucalypts being biennial, this honey 
19 only obtainable every two years; but it does 
not during that pericd lose any of its important 
conatituenta, It is of a deep orange colour, of a 
transparent sirupy consistence in warm weather ; 
but in thia country it is usually partly solidified. 
It has the characteristic odour of the eucalyptus 
easences, and also their flavour. It is said to con- 
tain about sixty-two per cent. of the purest sugar, 
and over seventeen per cent. of the essential con- 
stituents of the eucalyptus, consisting of eucalyptol, 
eucalyptene, cymol, and terpene, all of which 
play an important part in the therapeutics of the 
present day. It was thought that a similar honey 
could be obtained by mixing these ingredients ; 
and experituents were tried in Paris, but without 
auccess, as it was found that the ingredients gradu- 
ae! separated and volatilised off. 

a honey is designed to take an im- 
portant p ace as a therapeutical agent and as an 
article of food, on actount of the unusually large 
percentage of sugar it contains and of the presenve 
of the cucalyptus essences, the properties of which 
as antiseptics and deodoriscrs are well known. It 
is usually given in warm mwilk or warm water. 
One or two teaspoonfuls twice or thrice daily have 
produced beneficial effects on bronchitis, asthina, 
and diseases of the lungs and respiratory organs, 
producing elasticity of the lungs and a decided 
mmerease of the vocal powera. The breath is said 
to be perfumed, and a sense of warinth and well- 
being to pervade the body. 

The field for such an important honey would 
almost appear unlimited, owing to its antiseptic 
“properties ; and ly cases have been recorded 
of its tse in typhoid ic infection, whooping- 
cough, and catarrhs, As a substitute for cod-liver 
oil, the advent of eucalyptus honey will be hailed 
with delight by all who have to undergo the 
nauseous experience of a course of this oil, while 


, ite nutrient powers are not thought to be inferior. 
Much interest was created a short time since by 


| the chomical analysis of the famous Trebizond 
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honey, which. produces narcotic effecta upon all 
who take it, followed by strong excitement and 
toxic effects. It was carefully analysed im this 
country, and its ingredients when separated were 
tried physiologically upon animals with a two- 
fold object: firstly, to ascertain the nature of the 
oison ; and sccondly, to determine, if possible, 
y this means the species of plant the bees pro- 
ducing this honey bequsnted: The results thus 
obtained led the experimentalists to suspect a 
certain plant; and communications were made 
to friends residing in the districts whence this 
ee | was sent as to the namea of the planta 
mostly abounding in the neighbourhood. It was 
thus ascertained that the bees relied upon a 
poisonous plant for their honey. 

There are now many honeys containing either 
toxic properties or peculiar odours, which have 
been traced to the bees frequenting a certain 

lant; for instance, the Narbonne oney owes 
its peculiar flavour to the rosemary, which grows 
so profusely in the neighbourhood, Another 
instance is that of the Mount Hymettus honey, 
which derives its flower and odour from the 
labiates. 

With such facts before us, we should not be 
surprised to sce our Australian brethren’s example 
followed in this country, and apiaries started for 
the production of houcy of a distinct flavour, 
odour, and effect. 


BABY--BEER—BULLETS! 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


Sucn, in display type, with staring capitals and 
exclamation points, was the heading of an article 
in the Datly Denver News issued on the morning 
of Monday, April 11, 1887. 

Denver, it is well known, is the chief city 
between Chicago and San Francisco. It is the 
centre of a great mining and agricultural dis- 
trict; it is the meeting-point of a network of 
railways; it boasts a cathedral, a state-louse, a 
population of between seventy and eighty thou- 
sand, and a climate which entitles it to the 
ae appellation of the ‘Queen City of America.’ 
tather more than twenty years ago it was a mere 
mining camp, unknown save to miners and cattle- 
men. The reports of discoveries of fabulous rich 
minerals in the Leadville Hills ten years ago 
attracted the attention of the entire continent. 
yet and emigration flowed towards Colorado, 
and Denver was transformed from a rude settle- 
ment into a goodly city, from a little coach- 
visited town into a world of rapid motion and 
rushing railways) The old order of things gave 
ot before that great civiliser, the ‘iron horse ;’ 
and the traveller of to-day finds it difficult to 
believe in the coach robberies of yesterday. 
London itself boasts not of better roadways, or 
of business houses more handsomely massive and 
solid in character. To a Cockney, to be sure, 
the glare and want of finish and harmony about 
the strects are not pleasant. To one who has been 
accustomed to move between the plain ripe olc 
buildings of London, the advertisements and thei. 
‘uncommendable iteration’ savour of vulgarity. 
But there is an air of bustle about the : loch 
ring of decision about the voices, a self-reliant 


yay asian) 
‘expression about the clear-cut American features, 
which tell of the healthy national business pulse 
which beats from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It was Monday morning. I had arrived at 
Denver on the previous Sunday afternoon, on my 
way from New York to San Francisco. My desire 
to see western life, always great, had been ‘ fed 
fat’ by my fellow-travellers. New York and its 
wonders had disappointed me: they were too 
much like London. Of my fellow-travellers, one 
vas an American, whose angles had been rubbed 
off by intercourse with Europe; the other was an 
Englishman, the greater part of whose life had 
been spent in Arizona. George C. Warner, as the 
latter signed his cheques, had been led by cir- 
cumstances to the West when the travelling 
was not to be accomplished with all the comfort 
to be obtained in a middle-class hotel. He did 
not profess to have been one of the pioneers of the 
West; but he had ‘hoofed’ the journey, and 
‘roughed’ it when he reached his destination. 
His enterprise had been rewarded: he had made 
a fortune, and could now afford to travel like a 
millionaire. He was a good raconteur, and his 
voice, looks, and manner indicated a profound 
belief in all he said. Many and good were the 
stories with which he beguiled the hours after 
the novelty had worn off the journey, and when 
our clothes were saturated with alkali dust. 

‘I reclect once, said Mr Warner, one evening 
when we were in the smoking-room, ‘out in 
Ar‘zona, bein’ in a loon. We were just havin’ 
dinner, There was a girl waitin’ on us—you 
must know that girls ain’t common in those parts 
—and the boys were pertickler fond o’ her. Wal, 
a man came in and sat down just opposite one 
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Warner's stories to appear in my face. still less 
have I translated my Abate into woul ae 

‘Wouldn’t have shot him! Great Scott! 
wonldn’t he? Why, I’ve seen a man shot because 
he ate peas with a fork, down in Ar’zona,’ anid 
Mr Warner, with a look of righteous indignation 
from which there could be no appeal. 

I really believe these things did happen ‘down 
in Arzona.’ But the explanation for man 
atrocities too dreadful to be here mentioned, i 
gathered, was to be found in the. fact that owing 
to climatic influences—chiefly, of course, the want 
of water—insanity obtained amongst a startling 
proportion of the inhabitants of Arizona. The 
forms which insanity there took were dreadful. 
In that country, every bush had a thorn, every 
insect o sting, and every man a revolver and 
bowie-knife. One can conceive what dire use 
such weapons ns the knife and revolver would be 
put to by madmen. Indeed, on no other theory 
can the diabolical decds said to be done in 
Arizona be accounted for, There lynch-law took 
summary vengeance ; insanity was not admitted 
as any justification ; asylums there were none; 
mitigating circumstances were not, and could not 
be, taken into account. Rye-whisky assisted the 
pestilential climate to ee criminals, who, if 
taken red-handed, were killed on the spot without 
trial of any kind. 7 

Revenons a nos moutons, I have said that I had 
arrived at Denver on the previous afternoon. I 
was driven to the Windsor Hotel, a inost elegantly 
appointed hotel in the modern Gothic style, built 
of Colorado stone trimmed with granite. My 
room looked out upon Larimer Street, the prin- _ 
cipal business thoroughfare. The hotel is a five- 


o’ the “boys.” The girl brought him some half-/ story building, and contains upwards of three 


dozen dishes, and amongst ’em some beans. 

“Tek these beans away; I don’t eat beans,” said 
the stranger, In a voice savouring of command. 
It may ha’ been that the girl didn’t hear him, 
or it may ha’ been that she kind o’ resented the 
tone in which the order was given. Anyway, she 
didn’t take any notice, and the stranger repeated 
his order in a still more peremptory manner. 
The girl put out her hand to remove the un- 
wished-for dish. 

“Stop! He does eat beans,” said a cowboy, 
whipping out a revolver and covering the new- 
comer. Click! went the hammer. 
if you don’t get away wi’ them beans, I’ll make 
cold-meat of you.” The stranger did eat the 
beans. 

“Bring him another plateful.” It was brought 
and eaten in silence. This was repeated until 
five platefuls had been disposed of. Then the 
revolver was returned to its place, and the “boy” 
remarked to his fellow-diners, in a tone half 
explanatory and half justificatory, but wholly 
decisive: “I warn’t a-goin’ t have the little girl 
insulted, anyway ; don’t you forget it !”’ 

I ventured to hint that refusal to eat the beans 
would probably not have been followed by a 
punishment altogether so disproportionate to the 
offence as that to which the cowboy’s conduct 
‘pointed. But Mr Warner seemed hurt by the 
suspicion, and gave me a look so full of contempt 
of my opinion, pity of a A pein and surprise 
at finding any one sceptical as to the ae 
the ‘boy's’ intentions, that never afterwards have 


“Stranger, | 


‘hundred rooms. Nearly the whole of the base- 
iment is occupied by a spacions hall, known as the 
‘rotunda, in which the chief exchange business 
of the town and neighbourhood is conducted. 


'The whole building is lighted by electricity and 
‘heated by steam. 


An electric button places a 
| well-disciplined army of attendants at the com- 
mand of the traveller; the table is supplied with 
n wealth of milk, cream, vegetables, and fruit 
from a model farm owned by the Denver Mansion 
Company; and the Turkish, Electric, Russian, 
{and Roman baths, also under the same manage-. 
ment, are supplied, as ia the hotel, from an 
| artesian well for which many health-giving pro- 
perties are claimed. The wants of the pleasure- 
seeker or the’ traveller are all anticipated in this 
: truly palatial building. 
I was sitting at the window, absorbing the 
‘sentiment and observing the people. Everything 
was bathed in beautiful sunlight, sunlight as 
beautiful as that of Naples. The atmosphere waa 
that of summer rather than spring, and go clear, - 
that the snow-capped heights of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, distant fifty miles, showed a dazzling bright- 
_ ness against the azuresky. The trees were putting: 
| forth buds, and here and there a lawn was bright 
| with grass of a vivid green. Everybody seemed to 
(be in the streets, enjoying the open air in light 
i hats and very light overcoats. There was an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of prosperity about the 
lace, and an odd mixture of city and of country » 
ife, On each side, between the broad Bog ied 
and the markedly clean footways, ran @ little 


i allowed a doubt as to the veracity of Mr stream of water. 
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The repose was broken by a patrol wagon 
containing armed men. It dashed up the street, 
turned to the right, and was lost to my view. 
‘The bystanders roused themselves; some few 
followed, as they would have followed a fire- 
engine, but the yreater number quictly went their 


way, 

baby —Beer—Bullets !-—Baby Lost Sight of in 
Beer and Blood.—Here, then, was the solution of 
the mystery of the patrol wagon. Was there any- 
thing comic about it? Shortly, the story was 
this, The Polish quarter of the town had been 
the scenc of a brutal drunken riot. A woman 
named Mrs Mary Klunder invited her friends to 
celebrate the christening of her eight months’ 
old baby. With her husband she lived in one 
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to frailty. The cells extended round the chamber. 
An iron partition divided one cell from another, 


| and a gate of iron bars formed the front, In this 


{case stone walls did a prison make, and iron 
bars acage. No one had escaped, my conductor . 
told ag one man had been fetched out and 
lynched. Round the ‘bull-pen,’ which was a 
huge detached square cave in the centre, was a 
footway some six feet in breadth. The occupants 
of this den were amusing themselves in various 
ways. One was playing the part of a barber; 
ithick and fast fil his comrade’s locks as he 
ploughed away with a rusty pair of scissors which 
disdained to click. Some were taking their ease 
at full length on the straw; others were talking 
excitedly. They jabbered and gesticulated at me. 


, My conductor interpreted this into a request for 
| tobacco for chewing. At that time they were 
i good-humoured and quiet. When first brought 
| in they had been obstreperous; but a few buckets 


of a row of aingle-story frame tenement houses in 
the centre of a district inhabited by foreigners 
employed chiefly in the iron-works of the town. 
Betore the time for christening arrived, many 


of the men were intoxicated. A quarrel beyan. 
Somebody drew a revolver and fired two shots, 
The whole company then joined in a free fight, 
which was put an end to by a police patrol armed 
with Winchester rifles, but not before one man 
had been killed and two others seriously wounded, 
Between twenty and thirty persons were arrested 
and placed in jail. 

According to the leading daily of Denver, at 
the beginning of the row, officer Hart ‘sailed in, 
but they piled upon him, and at the firet shower 
of bricks he sailed out’ That which officer Hart 
failed to accomplish waa performed by the patrol 
wagon, containing a lieutenant and about twenty 
Winchester rifles, with suflicient ammunition to 
use if necessary. The ae party took about 
twenty prisoners, who, bespattered with blood, 
with their clothes torn, their faces and hands 
scratched, and their hair dishevelled, looked 
more like scarecrows eloped from a cornfield than 
men. To complete the picture, there was a rough 
aketch of the room (lit up by an illuminated card 
of Home, Sweet Ifome), in which the holes in 
the walls looked like so many black beetles, in 
“which the chairs were all ‘split into toothpicks,’ 
and in which a most saintly looking person— 
intended, I believe, to represent the murdered man 
-~was depicted as though saving his prayers to the 
last of a row of beer barrels. The whole thing 
might have been got up by the reporter who 
put a funeral under the heading ‘Amusements’ 
cause he got it up kind o' funny. 

I went to see the prisoners in jail, and was 
present at their triaL The jailer was a negro. | 
complimented him with half a dollar and some 
tobacco; and with a bow and a grin he became my 
conductor, The prisoners were of the lowest 
type of humanity conceivable. Not one of them 
spoke a word of English. The Denverites com- 
plained, doubtless with justice, that their ‘“low- 
rowed, brutal facea bespoke them to be of the 
lowest type of the foreigners who were shipped to 
that country to get them away from their native 
lands” They were lodged in a etructure called 
the ‘buli-pen” The jail consisted of a la 
chamber on the ground-floor of a handsome build- 
ing which in England would be called a town-hall. 
The criminal court was on the first floor, and the 
rest of the building was aet apart for public offices, 
. There waa nothing dungeon-like about the jail : 
‘it was light, and its furniture looked elight even 


j led to great confusion. 





panes the judge was exhausted, and adjourned 
li 


of water were thrown over them, and ‘Lor golly ! 
them was quiet, you bet.’ 

They were brought up for trial on the Tuesday. 
No interpreter could be found, and for a time 
it looked as if nothing could be done, The 

risoners were formed in a line which reached 
rom one wall to the other. With their caps in 
their hands, they looked dazedly at the judve. 
The baby was in evidence, and, like Dickens's 

or little consumptive, ‘seemed to wonder what 
it was all about’ At length an interpreter was 
recured. The attempt to find out their names 
The interpreter seemed 
clmost as much at sca as the prisoners. The 
counsel for the prosecution was obliged to remind 
him that one of the prisoners had had four names, 
and it was ultimately decided to christen him 
: ae Flatlip. Another prisoner was so loqua- 
cious that the interpreter was commanded to ‘stop 
his talk.’ By the time their names were ascer- 


the inquiry for a week. 

That evening I visited the theatre. Mra 
Langtry played aay Clancarty before an immense 
audience. The gentlemen of the gallery, who 
know a good thing when they see it, warmly 
applauded her sensational fall In truth, it is the 
most startling fall ever seen upon the stage. And 
when, in the last act, she declared, clinging wildly 
to Mr Charles Coghlan, that ‘her country was in 
her husband’s arma, there was a wild hurroo of 
delight, and a voice yelled, ‘Bravo, miss!’ Mr 
Coghlan was still more successful in ‘holding the 
mirror up to nature,’ and the Denver critic who 
insisted that the feu sacré did not burn within 
Mrs Langtry, admitted that Coghlan had genius— 
and genius ts not lavishly dispensed by nature. 

I left for San Francisco on the following morn- 
ing. For me, the B. B. B. tragedy was over. I 
learned subsequently that one of the actors in it 
suffered the death alty. 

Yes, the romantic cowboy is here Gentle dry- 
goods men and dainty bank clerks march about 
under the cowboy’s attractive headgear; but no 
one fears their fierceness #for, instead of a black 
muzzle under the hat, tobacco-stained chin, 
their chins are ‘new-reaped, and show like stubble- 
lands at harvest-home. Yes, the broad-shoul- 
dered, black-moustached, ao highwayman, 
who killed the father anc 






fell in love with the {{ 
daughter, who preached better than the parson {} 
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and set bones better than the doctor, whose face 
none had ever seen, and at whose name travellers 
trembled—where is he? He is as much a thing 
of the past as Julius Cesar. Civilisation is fatal 
to the growth of such beautiful children of nature, 
and extended knowledge renders belief in their 
existence impossible. They have gone into the 
limbo of the past ; and the solitary horseman who 
is seen wending his way up the gulch is probably 

as peaceable as you or I. 


FINDING WATER BY THE DIVINING 
7 ROD. 


Wrra reference to the paper cu ‘ Modern Divina- 
tion’ which appeared in chis Journal (February 
18, 1888). we nave received the following com- 
munications : 


You may perhaps be surprised to hear that 
there are numbers of intelligent readers of your 
Journal that believe implicitly in the ‘dowsing 
rod’ for finding water, and that those readers 
include noblemen, gentlemen, parsons, bishops, 
officers of the army, engineers, magistrates, and 
others. The chief ‘water-wizards’ at present are 
John Mullens and Lawrence ; and the first can, 
I know, furnish a volume of testimonials to his 

owers from parties such as I have named. John 

fullens has operated in very many places in 
England, and as far north as Dundee and other 
places in Scotland. He belongs to the same 
county as Lawrence, is a working-mason on a 
gentleman's estate, and an unpretending honest 
man, who, if desired, sinks and builds his own 
wells, and charges nothing if the water is not 
found. le prefers to be employed after long 
droughts, as water found then, he reasonably con- 
cludes, will generally be from a permanent source. 
In wet seasons, he says ‘there is water ecvery- 
where,’ and the good springs are coneequently 
worse to find. Ile has been employed here several 
times to find water, after much expense had been 
incurred with engineers and others, and has 
always been successful, although at first most of 
us doubted his powers. I have tested him in every 
aac way, and he has never failed. No one now 
1ereabouts doubts his powers. The vicar was 
perhaps the most incredulous until he had tested 
the man thoroughly. What convinced him most 
being that when Mullens was asked to find water 
in his flower-garden, he set ont accurately the 
running sewer irom his house for a long distance 
—not a trace of which was discernible above 
round, and which no one knew but the vicar. 

Ie did other work of the snme kind at the 
mansion here, finding an old disused sewer, the 
existence of which was suspected, but, although 
searched for, could not be found. 

He has been employed, I believe, on similar 
duties by the London authorities. He discovered 
our water-mains and branches here wherever he 
crossed them in the course of his journeys, greatly 
to the surprise of an engineer from Sheffield who 
constructed our reservoirs, and who followed John 
‘afar off’ for several days. The same engineer 
afterwards confessed to the writer that he was 
ey but he admitted tle man’s wers, 
Mullens used the hazel and thorn ‘twig’ only. 


No member of his family has the ‘gift,’ hence — 


everything has to be done by himeelf. He asks 
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no assistance save a ‘twig,’ cut close by, and a 
lad to follow behind and put a peg in where he 
makes a mark with his heel. He charges his fare 
and a modest fee, and is willing to submit to any 
reasonable test. He does not profess to explain 
his power, knows little or nothing about science, 
and is rather illiterate. Nota few large breweries 
and manufactories owe their water-supply to him. 
He does not profess to find sfil/ water: it must be 
running. In the case of the water-mains here, 
the ‘twig’ turned up above the pipe in fields, 
woods, and highways where no sign of the ground 
having been disturbed appeared, the pipes having 
been long down, and no one knowing anythin 
about their whereabouts but the waterman, an 
he depends on the map when he seeks them. 

1 Ae not attribute the man’s gift to anything 
supernatural, but to natural causes not yet under- 
stood. ‘That water can be found by the man 
in the way described, J have no doubt whatever ; 
and I am equally sure he will confound any 
sceptic who tries him. Mullens says a ‘twig’ 
from a variety of trees will do, but the hawthorn 
and hazel are the most active; and the way the 
point whirls round in a moment above water is 
marvellous, “The ‘twig’ is Y-shaped; and the 
man, holding a leg firmly in each hand and the 
point downwards, steps slowly forward, stooping. 
On one occasion I held one end of the ‘ twig,’ where 
it projected through his hand, the vicar holding 
the other end, both firmly, Mullens simply holding 
it, but without the power to move it up or down, 

et it whirled foun as belore, except where we 
eld it, and consequently tavisted the bark into 
wrinkles by the force it exercised. 


Another correspondent writes: My attention 
having been drawn to your article upon the use of 
the divining rod in male water, I beg to give you 
my experience upon the matter. About four years 
ago I was invited by a land-agent in a neighbour- 
ing parish to meet him and a man whom he had 
sent for from the neighbourhood of Bristol, who, 
he stated, could find water with a divining rod. 
At first, 1 decided I would not go on such a wild- 
goose chase as I thought it would turn out; but 
afterwards I changed my mind and went to meet 
them. The rod consisted of a small branch of 
white-thorn about cighteen inches long in the 
shape of the letter Y. When the man—who was a 
mason—tried to find water, he walked slowly over 
the ground clasping the rod firmly with both hands 
near to the forked branches; and when the 
branches moved upwards, he said there wax a 
spring of water below, and gave his opinion as 
to the depth of it from the surface. I was scep- 
tical about the rod, and thought he moved it by 
some sleight-of-hand ; but in the course of the 
day I was convinced it was not so. We afterwards 
came to a small etream of water by the side of 
a road caused by a heavy shower of rain. I 
asked the man to test it. I took hold of the rod 
as well as himself, in order to prevent the stick 
from twisting about; but in crossing the water 
I could not stop it doing so. I then held it with 
a pair of pincers, which had the desired effect as 
regarded that portion of the rod, but not so with 
the forked branches; in twisting upwards, each 
branch was split in the middle of them. : 

I engaged the mason to look over an estate: 


of which I had the management, and some por- 
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But nobler deeds are done every day 
In the world close by, than in fight or fray. 


Aristt, The Brazilian name is car- 
rupato; and when examined under a magnifying- 
glass, it ia seen to be furnished with a weapon of 
offence in the form of a trident of teeth, which are 
serrated inwards. It has also three pair of legs, 
and each leg is provided with strong hooked 
claws, Enormous quantities of the eggs are laid 
upon the ground ; and the young ones as they 
creep out climb up the plants and catch at any 
peran onion lay brushes past, — hatch = 
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There are heroes whose prowess never sees light, 
Far greater than ever was ancient knight 


In many a heart lies a secret tale 
That would make the Homeric legends pale; 
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GREAT WRITERS AND THEIR ART. 


Docnerry declared that ‘to write and read comes 
by nature ;’ and if we but interpret him rightly, 
he was perfectly justified in his opinion. It will 
be remembered, however, that Pope thought some- 
what differently. In one of his most celebrated 
couplets he has it that 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


At first sight, it might seem that the two judg- 
ments can hardly consist with each other. But 
their self-contradiction is really only on the sur- 
face. Dogberry’s remark very well expresses the 
fact that without an overpowering natural instinct 
to expression, no one can become a distinguished 
writer. On the other hand, the saying of Pope 
emphasises the truth, which all literary history 
bears out, that mastery of language comes only of 
the most strenuous endeavour. It has often been 
remarked that writers of the very highest order 
are far more rare than musicians or painters 
of the same high rank in their respective arts. 
During the last two thousand years the world 
has seen only some half-dozen poets of the first 
rank ; whereas, even during the last two hundred, 
the number of first-rate musical composers is con- 
siderably larger than this. The usual explana- 
tion given of the fact seems entirely satisfactory. 
What forms the materials of the writer ig clear and 
definite thought ranging over the whole field of 
human life, with language adequate to it; and a 
moment's consideration shows that to master such 
materials implies a vastly greater cHort than is 
demanded of the painter or the musical composer, 

It is interesting to consider the various methods 
by which great writers have trained themselves 
to perfection in their art. The other day a con- 
temporary took the world into his confidence, and 


| gave us a curious history of the apprenticeship he 
| served as a man of letters. The account of Mr 


Louis Stevenson is doubly interesting, from the 


| fact that it is specially in style, as distinct from 
|| matter, that he has won the praise of critica The 
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wonderful ranze of his vocabulary and his sing- 
ular felicity inthe choice of words arrested atten- 
tion at the very outset of his literary career. In 
his case, therefore, the method he followed in 
attaining this perfection has a special interest, 
From boyhood, he tells us, it was his habit to 
carry about with him a note-book and pencil, and 
on every possible occasion to set himself to write 
a description of the objects around him, Such 


subject, he tells us, was entirely indifferent to him 
—must, it is evident, bring with it its own draw- 
backs. The critics, as might have been expected, 
have not been slow to find in the work of Mr 
Stevenson distinct evidence of this peculiar self- 
discipline. They have all along scen, they assert, 
that his capital defect as a writer is that his 
expression much outruns his thinking ; and they 
point to his carly training as the evident cause of 
the disproportion. 

It is curious, however, that a somewhat similar 
discipline was pursued by the most exquisite of 
American prose-writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne, as is felt even by those who find 
little interest in his storica, is unapproachable in 
the art of saying the subtlest things in the simplest 
and most graceful way. His art in this respect is 
so consuminate that it can be best described in 
Dogberry's words, as coming by nature. Yet so 
far is this from being the case, that all through 
life, Hawthorne had that habit which Mr Steven- 
son practised in his youth. Whenever circum- 
stances would permit, he made a point of elabor- 


ately noting all the experiences of each day. At | 


home, for example, he set himself to describe the 


minute changes of nature in his daily walks. His | 
American note-books are filled with trivial details, | 
which can have interested him only as affording | 


scope for practice in writing. 


The method of acquiring a good style practised | | 


last century—by Adam Smith, amongst others 
—was assiduous translation from great foreign 
writers. From this practice it was supposed that 
two good results must follow. In translating a 


sentence, we have a definite thought before us, for || 
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which we must find an cxact equivalent in our 
own speech, Hence, it was supposed that the 
assiduous practice of translation must necessarily 
teach that prime quality in all good writing— 
precision, Again, in translating ao great writer, 
we are carried beyoud our own range of thought 
and feeling, from which it should follow that the 
range of onr vocabniary should necessarily be 
widened, This method has one alvantage over 


the other—it is not so apt to lead to the use | 


of words as mere counters, but keeps constantly 
before us the organic connection which should 
hold between thought and languaye, Yet few 
would nowwlays recommend this practice to one 
really desirous of acquiring the habit of clear and 
sitnple expression, The translator in time inevit- 
ably acquires something of the tones and idioms 
of the language from which he translates. Gibbon 
is an example of a writer who lost something of 
the simplicity of his native idiom by his constant 
use of \: rench, It would seem, indeed, that an 
eyual acquaintance with any two languages pre- 
cludes the perfectly idiomatic use of cither. 

Readers of Vsenjamin Franklin's autobiography 
will remember how diligently he strove to 
acquire a good English style The method he 
chiefly practised was one which many great writers 
have followed. His practice was to read over a 
msgage fron some approved auther, and then in 
tis own wards strive to give the same sense. By 
& comparison of his own composition with the 
original, he was taught by that most effective of 
all forina of instruction—the contrast between a 
good and «a bad model  1t caunet be suid that 
Franklin with all his industry ever attained to 
what is called distinction of style; he writes 
Reape and simply and in entire keeping with 
his subject, but the dryness of his manner is 
perhaps im some measure due to the excessive 
yractice of this mechanical method in his youth, 

t is casy to see, Indeed, that all these methods 
carried to excess must result in the logs of that 
spontancity and individuality which should) mark 
every man's writing not less than his speech and 
demeanour, When thought and experience do 
not keep pace with power uf expression, we may 
have brilianey indeed, but never that highest 
grace or power which belongs only to language 
caming etraight from the heart. 

There is still another discipline, to the practice 
of which many distihenisied rose-writers have 
attributed much of their skill in the use of lan- 
guage. This is the practice of verse-making in 
youth, Undoubtedly, of all modes of literary 
training this is the one most likely to lead to 
the best resulta, In the first place, these writers 
practised it not in the spirit of mere mechanical 
exercise, but in the inspiring delusion that poetry 
was their natural mode of expression. The exer- 
cise practised in this spirit can never become a 
mere forcing process, Thought, emotion, and lan- 
zuage have in this case free, natural play; and 
the whole man grows as nature meant. The 
delusion soon passes; but in the meantime the 
mind has passed through a training which for 
the purposes of literature is invaluable. The 
most aipereta poets bear testimony to the intense 
mental concentration required to produce even 
fairly good verse. Byron, who had greater facility 
than most of his brethren, declared that it was 


necessary to write every day for yeare even to 
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rhyme well. Besides the exigences of rhyme and 
metre, which make their own difficulties, the 
testa in the choice and rejection of words are 
infinitely finer im verse than in prose. In the 


composition of a single couplet, the number of | 


and rejected is truly surprising, 
A 


words called ay 
as any one who tries his hand will find. 


curivus notion once prevailed that it was impos- | 


wible in the nature of things to be at once a great 
poet and a great prose-writer. In view of the 
istory of literature, it is strange how this idea 
should have arisen. For magnificence of prose 
style no English writer has surpassed Milton. 
Edinund Burke took Dryden as his model] in the 
qualitics of strength and precision. For grace 
and simplicity, the poets Gray, Cowper, and Gold- 
sinith hold the first place in our literature. 
Suinte-Beuve, the greatest of Frencli critics, is a 
conspicuous example of the value of such a dis- 
cipline. In his youth he mistook the true bent 
of his genius, and cultivated poetry. He after- 
wards discovered his mistake; but he was fully 
aware that he could not have chosen a_ better 
mode of preparing himself for the work he after- 
wards did. 

The moral of all this is that Dogberry’s remark, 
trne cnough so far as it goes, must undoubtedly 
be supplemented by the maxim of Pope. The 
stanza of the poet, the paragraph of the prose- 
writer, where every word seems to find its place 
as by some inevitable law of nature, is in reality 
the consummate result of an apprenticeship the 
most stringent and exacting in the world. ‘At 
length, exclaims Goethe--‘at length, after forty 
years, [ have learned to write German.’ It sur- 
prises us to Jearn how hard even the most original 
and spontancous of poets have toiled at their art. 
Burns is supposed to have owed less to premedita- 
tion than aliiast auy other poct, yet we know that 
he was acquainted with all the great English poets, 
and that he read them in such a way that no 
acalemic training could have more successfully 
set all his faculties at work. Heine has the 
reputation of being the most spontaneous of lyrical 
poets; yet it was reported but the other day 
that one of his songs, which had etruck every 
one as being as unforced as a bird’s warble, was 
written and rewritten some half-dozen times, the 
poet's blurred manuscript revealing the mental 
struyzgle that had gone to its production. It may 
be an inadequate definition of vies to say that 
it is an ‘infinite capacity of taking pains,’ The 
words at all events express the inevitable con- 
ditions under which it can alone manifest iteelf. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXV.—RETRIBUTION, 


Ou the horror and drudgery of those next few 
weeks, while Hugh, in a fever of shame and dis- 
gust, was anxiously and wearily making difficult 
arranrements, financial or otherwise, for that hope- 
lees flitting to the sunny South, that loomed ahead 
so full oF gloom and wretchedness for himeelf 
and Winifred! There was nothing for it left 
now but to face the unspeakable, to endure the 
unendurable, He must go through with it all, 
let it cost what it might. For at least in the 
end he had one comfort. At San Remo, Winifred 
would find out she was mistaken; there was no 
Elsie at all, there or elsewhere. - 
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' Meanwhile, Winifred grew rapidly worse, so 
ill, that even Hugh began to perceive it, and 
despaired of being able to carry her in safety to 
San Remo. The shock at the Relfs’ had told 
seriously upon her weak and shattered constitu- 
tion ; the constant friction of her relations with 
Hugh continued to tell upon it every day that 

sed over her. The motherless girl and childless 
mother brooded in secret over her great grief; she 
had no one, absolutely no one on earth who could 
sympathise with her in her terrible trouble. She 
longed to fling herself upon Elsie’s bosom—the 
dear old Elsie that had once been, the Elsie that 
perhaps could still understand her—and to cry 
aloud to her for pity, for sympathy. When she 
got to San Remo, she sometimes thonght, she 
would tell all—every word—to Elsie; and Elsie at 
least must be very much changed if in spite of all 
she could not feel for her. 

Proud as she was, she wonld throw herself on 
Elsie’s mercy. Elsie had wronged her, and she 
would tell all to Elsie. But not to Hugh. Hugh 
was hard and cold and unyielding as steel. It 
would not be for long. She would soon be re- 
leased. And then Hugh-—— She shrank from 
thinking it. 


At last the day came for their journey South. 
They were going alone, without even a maid; elad 
to have paid the servants their arrears and escape 
alive from the clutches of the butchers and bakers, 
November fogs shrouded the world. Hugh had 
completed those vile transactions of his with the 
attorneys and the money-lenders, and felt faintly 
cheered by the actual metallic chink of gold for 
the journey rattling and jingling in his trousers’ 
pocket. But Winifred sat very weak and ill in 
the far corner of the first-class carriage that bore 
them away from Charing Cross Station. They had 
come up the day before from Almundham to town, 
and spent the night luxuriously in the rooms of 
the Metropole. You must make a dying woman 
comfortable. And Hugh had dropped round with 
defiant pride into the Cheyne Row Club, assuming 
in vain the old jaunty languid poctical air— 
‘of the days before he had degencrated into land- 
owning,’ Hatherley said afterwards—just to let 
recalcitrant Bohemia see for itself it hadn’t entirely 
crushed him by its jingling jibes and its scathing 
critiques of A Lifes Philosophy. But the protest 
fell flat; it was indeed a feeble one: heedless 
Bohemia, engrossed after ita wont with its last new 
favourite, the rising author of Lays of the African 
Lakeland, held out to Hugh Massinger of White- 
strand Hull its flabbiest right hand of lukewarm 
welcome. And this was the Bohemia that once 
had grasped his landless fingers with fraternal 
fervour of sympathetic devotion! The chilliness 
of his reception in the scene of his ancient popu- 
larity stung the Bard to the quick. No more for 
him the tabour, the cymbals, and the oaten pipe ; 
no more the blushful Cheyne Row Hippocrene. 
He felt himself démodé The rapid stream of 
London society and London thought had swept 
eddying past and left him stranded. Oh for some 
enchanted carpet of the Arabian Nights, to trana- 
port him back with a bound from his present self 

to those good old days of Thirds and Elsie ! 
| Bat enchanted carpets are now unhappily out 
of date, and Channel steamers have quite super- 
seded the magical shallops of good Haroun-al- 
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Raschid.. In plain prose, the Straits were rough, 
and Winifred suffered severely from the tossing, 
At Calais, they took the throuth train for 
Marscilles, having secured a coupe-fit at Charing 
Cross beforehand. = 

That was a terrible night, that night spent in 
the coupe-kt with Winifred: the most. terrible 
Hugh had ever endured since the memorable 
evening when Elsie drowned herself. 

They had passed round Paris at gray dusk, in 
their comfortable through-carriage, by the Chemin 
de Fer de Ceinture to the Gare de Lyon, and were 
whirling along on their way to Fontainebleau 
through the shades of evening, when Winifred 
first broke the ominous silence she had preserved 
ever since they stopped at St-Denia. ‘It won't 
be for long now,’ she said dryly, ‘and it will be 
s9 convenient for you to be at San Remo,’ 

Huch’s heart sank once more within him. It 
was quite clear that Winifred thought Elsie was 
there. He wished to heaven she was, and that he 
was no murderer, Oh the weight that would 
have been lifted off his weary soul if only he 
could think it so! The three years’ misery that 
would rise like a mist from his uncertain path, 
if only he did not know to a certainty that 
Elsie lay buried at Orfordness in the shipwrecked 
sailors’ graveyard by the Low Lighthouse. He 
looked across at Winifred as she sat in her place. 
She was pale and frail; her wasted checks showed 
white and hollow. As she leaned back there, 
with a cold light gleaming hard and chilly from 
her sunken blue cyes—those light blue eyes that 
he had never loved—those cruel blue eyes that 
he had learned at last to avoid with an instinctive 
shrinking, as they gazed through and through 
him with their flabby persistence—he said to him- 
self with a sigh of relief: ‘She can’t last long. 
Better tell her all, and let her know the truth. 
It could do no harm, She might die the happier. 
Dare I risk it, I wonder? Or is it too danger- 
ous 9? 

‘Well?’ Winifred asked in an icy tone, inter- 
preting aright the little click in his throat and 
the doubtful gleam in his shifty eyes as implying 
some hesitating «lesire to speak to her. ‘What lie 
are you going to tell me next? Speak it out 
boldly ; don’t be afraid. It’s no novelty. You 
know I’m not easily disconcerted.’ 

He looked back at her nervously with bent 
brows. That fragile small creature! He _ posi- 
tively feared her. Dare he tell her the truth ? 
And would she believe it? Those blue eyes were 
so coldly glassy. Yet, with a sudden impulse, he 
resolved to be frank; he resolved to unburden 
his guilty soul of all its weight of care to Wini- 
fred. | 
‘No lie, Winifred, but the solemn truth,’ he 
blurted out slowly, in a voice that of itself might 
have well produced complete conviction—on any 
one less incredulous than the wife he had cajoled 
and deceived so often. ‘You think Elsie’s at San 
Remo, 1 know.—You’re wrong there; you’re 
quite mistaken.—She’s not in San Remo, nor in. 

ustralia either. That was a lie.—Elsie’s dead— 
dead three years ago—before we were married.— 
Dead and buried at Orfordness. And I’ve seen 
her grave, and cried over it like a child, too.’ 

He spoke with solemn intensity of earnestness ; 
but he spoke in vain. Winifred thought, ct 
till that very moment, she had long since reached 
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the lowest possible depth of contermpt and scorn 
for the husband on whom she had thrown herself 
away; but.as he met her then with that incredible 
falsechood-—as she must needs think it—on his 
lying lips, with se grave a face and so profound 
an air of frank confession, her lofty dielain rose 
at once to a yet sublimer height of disguet and 
loathing of which till that night she conld never 
even have conceived herself capable, ‘You hateful 
Thing!" she erted, rising from her seat to the 
centre of the carriage, aud tucking down upon him 
physically from her point of vantage as he cowered 
and slank like a cur in his corner. ‘Don’t dare 
to address ie again, IL eay, with lies like that. If 
you can't find one word of truth to tell me, have 
the yoodness at Jeast, sinee Po don't desire your 
further conversation, to leave me the repose of 
your polite silence.’ 

‘But, Winifred,’ Hugh cried, clasping his hands 
together in dinpotent despair, ‘this ae the truth, 
the very, very truth, the whole truth, that I’m 
now telling you. L've hidden it from you so 
long by deceit and treachery. I acknowledye all 
that: J adwit T deceived you. But I want to 
tel] you the whole truth now; and you won't 
listen to me! O heaven, Winifred, you won't 
listen to me !? 

On any one else, his agonised voice and pleading 
Face would have produced their just aud due 
effect; but on Winitfred-- impossible. 

‘Go on, she miurtmured, relapsing into her 
corner, ‘Continue your monologue, 11’a supreme 
in i{s way-—no actor could beat it, But be so 
good as to consider my part in the piece left out 
altogether, Tf shall answer you no more, J 
bhould be xorry to interrupt so finished an 
artist!’ 

Her scathing contempt wrought up in Hugh a 
perfect fury of helpless indignation, That he 
should wish to confess, to hunible hiniself before 
her, to moke Se alter and that Winifred 
rhould spurn his best attempt, shonid refuse so 
mich as to listen to bis avowal! ff was too 
ienominious, ‘For heaven's sake, he cried, with 
his hands clasped hard, ‘at least let me speak. 
Let me have my say out You're all wrong. 
You’re wronging me utterly. I’ve behaved most 
wivkedly, most cruelly, L know: I confess it all. 
Tabase myself at your feet. If you want me to 
be abject, EN grovel before you! IT admit my 
erime, my sin, My transgression.~-[ won’t pretend 
to justify myself at all.—I’ve lied to you, forged 
to you, deceived you, misted you!’ (At each 
clause and phrase of passionate self-candemnation, 
Winifred nodded a separate sardonic acquiescence, ) 
‘Bat you're wrong about thia You mistake me 
wholly..—I swear to you, my child, Elsie’s not 
alive. You're jealous of a woman who’s been 
dead. for yoars. For my sin and shame I say it, 
sho ’s dead long ago !! 

He might as well have tried to convince the 
door-handle. Winifred’s Joathing found no overt 
vent in angry words; she repressed her speech, 
her very breath almost, with a spasmodic effort. 
But she stretched out both her hands, the palms 
turned outward, with a gesture of horror, con- 
tempt, and repulsion ; and she averted her face 
with a little cry of supreme diegust, checked 
deep down in her rising throat, as one averts 
one’s face instinctively from a loathsome sore or 
a venomous reptile, Such hideous duplicity to 
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a dying woman was more than she could brook 
without some outer expression of her outraged 
sense of social decency. 

But Hugh could no longer restrain himself now ; 
he had begun his tale, and he must run right 
through with it. The fever of the confessional 
had seized upon his soul; remorse and despair 
were goading him on. He must have relief for 
lw pent-up feelings. Three years of silence were 
more than enough. Winifred’s very incredulity 
compelled him to continue. He must tell her 
all—all, all, utterly. He must make her under- 
stand to the uttermost jot, willy, nilly, that he 
avas not deceiving her ! 

With eager lips, he began his story from the 
very beginning, recapitulating point by point his 
interview with Else in the Hall grounds, her 
rushing away from him to the roots of the 
poplar, her mad leap into the swirling black 
water, his attempt to rescue her, his uncon- 
acionsness, and tis failure. He told it all with 
dramatic completeness, Winitred saw and heard 
every scene and tone and emotion as he repro- 
duced it. Then he went on to tell her how 
he came to himself again on the bank of the 
dike, and how in cold and darkness he formed 
his Plan, that fatal, horrible, successful Plan, 
which he had ever since been engaged in carry- 
ing out and in detesting, He described how 
he returned to the inn, unobserved and un- 
tracked ; how he forged the first compromising 
letter from Elsie; and how, once embarked 
upon that career of deceit, there was no drawing 
back for him in crime after crime till the present 
moment, He despised himself for it; but. still 
he told it Next came the episode of Elsie’s 
bedroom: the theft of the ring and the other 
belongings ; the hasty flight, the fall from the 
creeper; and his subsequent horror of the physical 
surroundings connected with that hateful night 
adventure. In his agony of self-accusation he 
spared her no circumstance, no petty detail: 
bit by bit he retold) the whole story in all 
its hideous inhuman = ghastliness—the walk to 
Orfordness, the finding of the watch, the furtive 
visit to Elsie’s grave, his horror of Winifred’s 
sroposed picnic to that very spot a year later. 
Ne ran, unabashed, in an ecstasy of humilia- 
tion, through the entire tale of his forgeries 
and his deceptions: the sending of the ring; 
the andacious fiction of Elsie’s departure to a 
new home in Australia; the long sequence of 
occasional Ictters; the living lie he had daily 
and hourly acted before her. And all the while, 
as he truly said, with slow teara rolling one 
by one down his dark cheeks, he knew him- 
self a murderer: he felt himself a murderer; 
and all the while, poor Elsie was lying, dis- 
honoured and unknown, & nameless corpse, in 
her pauper grave upon that stormy sand-spit. 

Oh the joy and relief of that tardy confes- 
sion! the gush and flow of those pent-up feelings! 
For three long years and more, he had locked 
it all up in his inmost soul, chafing and seeth- 
ing with the awfal secret; and now at last he. 
had let it all out, in one burst of confidence, 
to the uttermost item. oc 
_ As for Winifred, she heard him out in solemn 
silence to the bitter end, with ever-growing. 
contempt and shame and hatred. She could. 


not lift her eyes to his face, so much his very, 
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earnestness horrified and appalled her. The man’s 
aptitude for lying struck her positively dumb. 
he hideous ingenuity with which he accounted 
for everything—the diabolically clever way in 
which he had woven in, one after the other, 
the ring, the watch, the letters, the picnic, the 
lonely tramp to Orfordness—smote her to the 
heart with a horrible loathing for the vile wretch 
That she had 
endured so long such a miserable creature's 
bought caresses filled her inmost soul with a 
sickening sense of disgust and horror. She 
cowered and crouched closer and closer in her 
remote corner: she felt that his presence there 
actually polluted the carriage she occupied ; 
she longed for Marseilles, for San Remo, for 
release, that she might get at least farther and 
farther away from him. She could almost have 
opened the door in her access of horror and 


' jumped from the train while still in motion, 


so intense was her burning and poading desire 
to escape for ever from his poisonous neigh- 
bourhood. 

At last, as Hugh with flushed face and eager 
eyes calmed down a little from his paroxysm 
of self-abasement and self-revelation, Winifred 
raised her eyes once more from = the ground 
and met her husband's—ah, heaven !--that she 
should have to call that thing her Jusband! 
His acting chilled her ; his pretended tears turned 
her cold with scorn, ‘Js that all?’ she asked in 
an icy voice. ‘1s your romance tinished ?’ 

‘“That’s all!’ Hugh cried, burying his face 
in his hands and bending down his body to 
the level of his knees in utter and abject self- 
humiliation. ‘Winifred! Winifred ! it’s no ro- 
mance, Won't you, even now, even now believe 
me ?? 

‘It’s clever—clever—extremely clever!’ Wini- 
fred answered in a tone of unnatural calm- 
ness, ‘I don’t deny it shows great talent. If 
you’d turned your attention seriously to novel- 
writing, which is your proper mewer, instead 
of to the law, for which you’ve too exuberant 
an imagination, you’d have succeeded ten thou- 
sand times better there than you could ever 
do at what you’re pleased to consider your 
divine poetry. Your story, I allow, hangs to- 
gether in every part with remarkable skill, It’s 
a pity I should happen to kuow it all from 
beginning to end for a tissue of falschouds.— 
For all your acting, you know you’re lying 
to me even now, this minute. You know that 
Elsie Challoner, whom you pretend to be dead, 
is awaiting your own arrival to-night by arrange- 
ment at San Remo.’ 

Hugh flung himself back in the final extremity 
of utter despair on the padded cushions. He had 
played his last card with Winifred, and lost. His 
very remorse availed him nothing. His very 
confession was held to increase his sin. What 
could he do? Whither turn? He knew no 
answer. He rocked himself up and down on 
his seat in hopeless misery. The worst had 
come, He had blurted out all. And Winifred, 
Winifred would not believe him. | 

‘I wish it was true!’ he cried ; ‘I wish it was 
true, Winnie! I wish she was there. But it 
isn’t; itisn’t! She’s dead! 1 killed her! and her 
blood has weighed upon my head ever since! I 
pay for it now! I killed her! 1 killed her!’ _ 


“THIS MORTAL COIL 
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‘ Listen !’ a 

Winifred had risen to her full height in the 
coupé once more, and was standing, gaunt and 
haggard and deadly wan like a shrunken little 
tragedy queen above him, Her pale white face 
showed paler and whiter and more death-like still 
by the feeble light of the strugeling oil-lamp ; 
and her bloodless lips trembled and quivered 
visibly with inner passion as she tried to repress 
her overpowering indignation with one masterful 
effort. ‘Listen!’ she said, with fierce intensity. 
‘What you say is false. I know you’re lying to 
me. Warren Relf told me himself the other day 
in London that Elsie Challoner was still alive, 
and living, where you know she lives, over there 
at San Remo.’ 

Warren Helf! That serpent! That reptile! 
That eavesdropper! Then thts was the creature's 
mean revenge! He had lied that despicable lie 
to Winifred! Hugh hated him in his soul more 
fiercely than ever. He was baitled once more ; 
and always by that same malignant intriguer | 

‘Where did you see Relf ?’ he burst out angrily. 
His indignation, flaring up to white-heat afresh 
at this latest machination of his ancient enemy, 
gave new strength to his words and new point to 
his hatred. ‘1 thought IT told you long since at 
Whitestrand to hold no further communication 
with that wretched being !’ 

But Winifred by this time, worn out with ex- 
citement, had fallen back speechless and helpless 
on the cushions, Her feeble strength was fairly 
exhausted. The fatigue of the preparations, the 
stormy passage, the long spell of travelling, the 
night journey, and added to it all, this terrible 
interview with the man she had once loved, but 
now despised and hated, had proved too nach in 
the end for her weakened constitution, A. fit of 
wild incoherence had overtaken her; she babbled 
idly on her seat in broken sentences. Her mut- 
tered words were full of mother’ and ‘home’ and 
‘Klsie’” Hruygeh felt her pulse. He knew it waa 
delirium. His one thought now was to reach San 
Remo as quickly as possible. Lf only she could 
live to know Warren Kelf had told her a he, and 
that Klsie was dead—dead-- dead and buried ! 

Perhaps even this story about Warren Relf and 
what he had told her was itself but a product 
of the fever and delirium! But more probably 
not. The man whv could open other people's 
letters, the man who could plot and plan and 
intrigue in secret to set another man’s wile against 
her own husband, was capable of telling any lie 
that came uppermost to hurt his enemy and_to 
serve his purpose. He knew that lie would dis- 
tress and torture Winifred, and he had struck at 
Hugh, like a coward that he was, through a weak, 
hysterical, dying woman! He had played on the 
mean chord of feminine jealousy. Hugh hated him 
as he had never hated him before. He should pay 
for this sonndly—the cur, the scoundrel ! 


CHAPTER XXAVIL—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
BHIELD. 

That self-same night, another English passenger 
of our acquaintance was speeding in hot haste due 
southward to San Remo, not indeed by the Calais 
and Marseilles express, but by the rival route vif 
Boulogne, the Mont Cenis, Turin, and Savona. 
Warren Relf had chosen the alternative road by 
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deliberate design, lest Hugh Massinger and he | have seen him chafing with an internal fire as he 
should happen to clash by the way, and a needless | let it all ont to us, hint by hint, in the billiard- 
and gneeemly scene should perhaps take place | room this evening. Poor skimpy little woman, 
before Winifred’s very cyes at some intermediate, though, I’m awfully sorry for her. It’s hard 
station. | tines on her. She had the makings of a nice 

It was by the merest accident in the world, ' small hostess in her once ; but the Bard’s ruined 
indeed, that Warren had heard, in the nick of ; her—sucked her dry and chacked her away—and 
opportunity, of the Massingers’ projected visit to: she’s dying of him now, from what he tells me.’ 
San Remo. Warren Kelf looked back with a start of aston- 

In the coxy smoking-room at the Cheyne Row | ishment. ‘To San Remo?’ he cried. ‘Youre 
Club, he had found Hatherley alrcady installed in: sure, Hatherley, he said San Remo?’ 

a big armehair, discussing coffee and the last new: ‘Perfeetly certain. San Remo it is. Observe, 
number of the Nineteenth Century. | hi presto, there’s no deception. He gave me this 

‘Hullo, Relf! he remains of the Bard were in! card in case of error: “Hugh Massinger, for the 
here just now,’ Hatherley exclaimed as he entered. : present, Poste Hestante, San Remo.” No other 
‘You've barely missed him. If you’d dropped | address forthcoming as yet. He expects to settle 
in only ten minutes earlier, you might have ; down at @ villa when he gets there.’ 
inspected the interesting relics, But he’s gone; Relf made up his mind with a single plunge 
back to his hotel by this time, 1 fancy. The! as he knocked his ash off. ‘I shall go by to- 
atmosphere of Cheyne Row seems somewhat too ainorrow’s express to the Riviera,’ he said shortly. 
redolent of vulgar Cavendish for his refined taste. ‘To pursue the Bard? I wouldn’t, if I were 
He smokes nothing nowadays himself but the best; you. To tell you the truth, I know he doesn’t 
regaling !’ dove you.’ 

‘What, Massinger?’ Relf cried in some slight ‘He hay reason, I believe. The feeling is 
surprise, ‘How was he, Hatherley, and what perhaps to some extent mutual. No, not to 
wus he doing in town at this time of year? All pursue him—to prevent mixchief.—Hand me 
goul Squires ought surely to be down in the} over the Continental Bradshaw, will you ?— 
country new at their hereditary work of enpply- | Thanks. That'll do. Do you know which line? 
ing the market with a due proportion of hares | Marseilles, 1 suppose? Did he happen to mention 
and partridges,’ it?’ 

Oh, he’s a poor wreck, Hatherley answered 9 ‘He told me he was going by Dijon and Lyons,’ 
lightly, ‘You've hit it off exactly—sunk tothe ‘All right. That’s it. The Marseilles route. 
luvel of the landed aristocracy. He exhales an Arrive at San Remo at 4.30. I’ go round the 
aroma of vested interests. Real estate’s his other way by Turin and intercept him. Trains 
Moloch at present, and he bows the knee to solid- arrive within five minutes of one another, I see. 
ified sea-mud in the temple of Rimmon, He} Thait’ll be just in time to prevent any contre- 
has no views on anything in particular, 1 believe, | temps.’ 
but riparian proprictorship : complains still of | ‘Your people are at San Remo already, I 
the German Ocean for disregarding the sacred believe 2?’ 
rights of property ; and holds that the sole = ‘My people—yes. But how did you know? 
business of an enlightened British legislature is They were at Mentone for a while, and they only 
to keep the sund from blowing in at his own went on home to the Villa Rossa the day before 
inviolable dining-room windows. Poor company, yesterday.’ 


in fact, since he descended to the Squirearchy.’ ‘So I heard from Miss Relf? Hatherley 
‘How lonz’s be going to stop in town—do answered with a slight cough. ‘She happened 
you know?’ Relf asked curiously. to be writing to me—about a literary matter—a 


‘Thank goodness, he’s not going to stop at mere question of current art-criticism—on Wed- 
all, my dear fellow. If he were, l’d run down nesday morning.’ 
to Brighton for the interval, A month of Mas- © Warren hardly noticed the slight hesitation : 
singer at the Cheyne Row would be a perfeet and there was nothing odd in Edie’s writing to 
harvest for the seaside lodginys. But I’m happy Hatherley: that best of sisters was always jogging 
to tell you he’s going to remove his mortal the memory of inattentive critics. While Edie 
remains—-for the soul of him’s deal—dead and lived, indeed, her brother’s name was never likely 
buried, long ago, in the Whitestrand sandhills— to be forgotten in the weekly organs of artistic 
to San Remo to-morrow. Poor little Mrs Mas- opinion. She insured it, if anything, an undue 
singer ’s eerioualy ill, 1’m sorry to say, ‘Too much prominence. For her much importunity, the 
Bard has told at last upon her. Hard for break- | sternest of them all, like the unjust judge, was 
fast, Bard for lunch, and Bard for dinner would | compelled in time to notice every one of her 
undermine in time the soundest constitution. Sir | brothes’s performances, 
Anthony finds it’s produced in her case Sup- So Warren hurried off by himself at all speed 
pressed Gout, or Tubercular Diathesis, or Soften- to San Remo, and renched it at almost the same 
ing of the Brain, or something lingering and moment as Massinger. If Hugh and Elsie were 
humorous of that sort; and he's ordered her off, to meet unexpectedly, Warren felt the shock 
post haste, by the first express, to the Mediter- might be positively dangerous. 
ranean, Massinger objected at first to San Remo, As he emerged from the station, he hired a 
he tells me, probably because, with his usual | close carriage, and ordered the vetturino to draw 
bad taste, he didn't desire to enjoy your agree-/ up on the far side of the road and wait a few 
able society ; but that skimpy little woman, gout| minutes til he was prepared for starting, Then 
or oS has 6 will of her own, I can tell be leaned back in his seat in the shade of the. 
you ; Remo ebhe insists upon, and to San hvod, and held himself in readiness for the arrival 
Remo the Bard must go accordingly. You should of the Paris train from Ventimiglia = 8 89> —~ 
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He had waited only a quarter of an hour when 
Hugh Massinger came out hastily and called a cab. 
Two porters helped him to carry out Winifred, 
now serionaly ill, and muttering inarticulately as 
they placed her in the carriage. Hugh gave an 
inaudible order to the driver, who drove off at 
once with a nod and a smile and a cheery ‘S), 
signor.’ 

‘Follow that carriage!’ Warren said in Italian 
to his own cabman. The driver nodded and 
followed closely. They drove up throngh the 
narrow crowded little streets of the old quarter, 
and stopped at last opposite a large and ding 


yellow-washed pension, in the modern part of the | 
town, about the middle of the Avenue Vittorio- ' 


Emmannele. The house was new, but congeni- 
tally shabby. Hngh’s carriage blocked the way 
already. Warren waited outside for some ten 
minutes without showing his face till he thought 
the Massinzers would have engaged rooms: then 
he entered the hall boldly and inquired if he 
could have lodgings, 

‘On what floor has the gentleman who just 
arrived placed himself?’ he asked of the Jand- 
lord, a portly Piedmontese, of august dimen- 
sions. 

‘On the second story, signor.’ 

‘Then I will go on the third’ Warren Relf 
answered with short decision. And they found 
him a room forthwith without further parley. 

The penstun was one of those large and massive 
solid buildings, so common on the Riviera, let 
out in flats or in single apartinents, and with a 
deep well of a square staircase occupying the 
entire centre of the block like a covered court- 
yard. As Warren Relf mounted to his room on 
the third floor, with the chatty Swiss waiter from 
the canton Ticino, who carried his bay, he asked 
quietly if the lady on the seyondo who seemed so 
ill was in any immediate or pressing danver. 

‘Danger, signor! She is ill, certainly ; they 
earried her up-stairs: she couldn’t have walked it. 
Til—but ill’) He expanded his hands and pursed 
his lips up.—‘ But what of that? The house ex- 
pects it, They come here to dic, many of these 
English. The signora no doubt will die soon. 
She’s a very bad case. She has hardly any life 
in her.’ 

Little reassured by this cold comfort, Warren 
sat down at the table at once, as soon as he had 
washed away the dust of travel, and scribbled off 
a hasty note to Edie : 

Dearest E.—Just arrived. Hope you received 
my telegram from Paris, For heaven’s sake, don’t 
Jet Elsie stir out of the house till I have seen you. 
This is most imperative. Massinger and Mrs 
Massinger are here at this pension. He has 
brought her South for her health’s suke. She's 
dying rapidly. I wouldn’t for worlds let Ebie 
see either of them in their present condition : 
above all, she mustn’t run up against them unex- 

tedly. I may not be able to sneak round to- 
night, but at all hazards keep Elsie in till I can 
get to the Villa Rossa to consult with you. Elsie 
must of course return to England at once, now 
Massincer’s come here. We have to face a very 
serious crisis. I won't write further, preferring 
to come and arrange in person. Meanwhile, say 
nothing to Elsie just yet; Ill break it to her 
myself.—iIn breathless haste, Yours ever, very 
‘affectionately, WARREN. 
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He sent the note round with many warnings | 
by the Swiss waiter to his mother’s house. 
When Edie got it, she could have cried with 
chagrin. Could anything on carth have been 
more unfortunate? To think that Elsie should 
just have gone out shopping before the note 
arrived—and should be going to call at the Grand 
Hotel Royal in that very Avenue Vittorio- 
Emmanuele ! 





(Tv be continued.) 
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PALLAS’S SAND-GROUSE, 


Crier among the ornithological events chronicled 
during the year will be the visit to the British 
Isles of Pallas's sand-grouse, a bird whose habitat 
is the extensive sandy plains of Central Asia. On 
previous occasions, our shores have been visited 
by this migrant, but only once (1863) in such 
numbers as at present. 

The first authentically recorded instance of 
its coming here was in 1850; but ita stay was 
short. Four years later, it was again found in 
this country, the invasion, which far exceeded 
that of 1859, numbering many hundreds of )irds. 
tut, as was the case during the preceding 
visit, the gun was soon nt work, and the sand- 
grouse, finding itself in a land of enemies, speedily 
quitted its newly found home. The bulk of 
the specimens sevured on that occasion were 
shot on the cast eoast of England. In 1872 
and 1876, a few stray birds found their way here ; 
but the visits were unimportant. Now, however, 
the sand-grouse hay ounce more made its appear- 
ance in this country in numbers which iv all 
probability exceed the remarkable irruption of a 
quarter of acentury ago. In 1863 the migrants ~ 
were first observed in May; and in the present 
instance it was abont the middle of the same 
month that they were first recorded as being 
avain with us Following the advance birda, 
coveys arrived daily, until now the species is 
scattered over a wide area, ranging from northerl 
Shetland and Orkney to the east coast of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the warmer latitude of the southern 
counties of England. What may be the canae of 
the present irruption can only be gressed at, 
Some incline to the supposition that it is due to 
a local influence, such as a late season, extreme 
increase in nambers, or that peculiar disposition 
to roam which is met with in so many animals in 
different countries. It is also thought that the 
invasion may have been brought about by the 
land becoming what is known as ‘sour,’ a circum- 
stance which causes animals that have lived upon 
its herbave to wither and die if they exist upon 
it beyond a certain period. Others oppose this 
latter view, and argue that, since the birds which 
have been shot in this country soon after their 
arrival have been pl SIN it cannot be want of 
proper food that hus induced them to quit their 
native plains. What the real reason for their 
migration is must be left for the future to deter- 
mine, though the majority of thuse able to judge 
incline to the view that it is extreme increase in 
numbers. a 

Scientifically considered, the sand-grouse is 
somewhat of a remarkable bird, inasmuch ae it 
bears a resemblance to the pigeon, plover, and. 
common grouse; but it is more nearly allied to 
the latter than to the two former. It is not, 








a YP} 
however, a true groase, and the bird which forms 


the subject of this article is one of two that con- 
stitute the genus Syrrhaptes, a sub-family which 
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every farmer upon whose land the bird has come 
should seek to destroy it with powder and shot, 
and why every so-called naturalist should desire 


have their toes so closely united as to almost to secure apecimens, is utterly incomprehensible. 


present the apperrance of a pad, the hind-toe 

cing wanting.  Pallay’s sand-grousc, the onl 
‘representative of the epecics which ever visite this 
country, is abuut the size of a pigeon ; and in the 
male, the tail and wings are prolonged to a puint, 
which pives the hird the a arian when stand- 


ing at a little distance, of having two long forked | awifter. 


tails, 
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As an addition to our feathered game, it would be 
a good acquisition, being said to be of a flavour 
only slightly inferior to that of the red-legged 
partridge. The bird is a non-percher; and when 
on the wing, it flics fast and straight, the flight 


, resembling that of the golden plover, only it is 


In the female, these elongations are absent. for the sportsman. 


In every respect it is an excellent bird 
wet us, therefore, give up 


The colouring of the bird is very pretty, being the wanton destruction we are now pursuing — 
gn the i a parts of a bright yellowish buff, with regard to it, and allow it to nest within — 
our shores, and, if it will, remain here and — 


epotted and pencilled with dark brown and black. 


The head and throat are of an orange hue, and | become naturalised. 


the under parts gray amd black. In the female, 


{ 


which is the larger bird, the eclours are somewhat | 


subdued The nesting season is the end of May 
or beginning of June; and the place selected for 
the nest is usually a sandy spot on the ir a 
tuft of heather or course grass, or under the 
shelter of a stunted shrub. The nest, if such it 
ean be called, is eanmposed of a few stalks of grass ; 
or it may be simply a shallow hole acratched in 
the sand, or the middle of a tuft of the herbage 
flattened duwn. In this receptacle three eggs, as a 
rule, are deposited-—-rarcly is the number more or 
fewer, In ahape they resemble those of a pigeon ; 
but in colour they are not unlike those of a 
plover, being of a pale olive brown, marked with 
adarker hne, The birds are monogamous. Each 
parent sits alternately upon the eges, and the 
young very quickly reach maturity. In common 
With others of its kind, the sand-yrouse is fond of 
basking in the sun, and in the desert plains from 
which it hails it is enabled to indulye this liking 
tothe full, It assimilates so very closely with its 
sandy surroundings that, upon one bird uttering 
a warning cry, a whole flock may sometimes be 
seen to rise from where but a moment previously 
no situs Of life were visible. ‘Phe sand-grouse 
visits freah water in the morning, and each pair 
uttering a peculiar cry as they fly, others join 
them on le route, so that a covey is soon 
formed. Their food consista principally of the 
seads of prassea and small cruciferous planta, 
-especially those of an oleaginous nature. When 
about ty miprate--for they are possessed of a 
great migratory instinct, passing from one vast 
uncultivated plain to another—they collect. in 
countless flocks, and, commencing their journey 
in the night, spread themselves over very large 
tracts of country. 

When the sand-grouse visited us in 1863, the 
opinion Was expressed that if let alone it would 
establieh itself here, and for this supposition there 
seemed to be good pround, inasmuch as some 
of the migrants that year nested in Sweden, 
Denmark, aud Holland; but, as before stated, 
it was accorded such an inhospitable reception 
that it soon quitted the country. Now, after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, we again 
have the opportunity of endeavouring to retain 
it amongst ua That the bird would breed 
here there is not the slightest doubt, for in the 
ovaries of some of the females that have been shot 
| this year eggs have been found in various stages 
of development, and in one instance it is recorded 
that a nest hes been discovered containing Bes 5 
‘bat. with the usual result—it was taken. v hy 


But for the murderous 
treatment to which it has been subjected by those 
who should protect it, there seems no reason why 


‘this should not be the case. 


THE SILVER STREAM 
AN IDYL OF THE WYE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS,—CONCLUSION. 


Tux picnie party returned in time for dinner, 
much to Mr Frederick Denton’s outward and 
visible joy. Trevor, being younger, and as yet 
no admirer of the il admirarz school, expressed 
the opinion that they had had a particularly 
jolly Nagas view fully endorsed by the sisters 
Moffat. There was sufficient time to change 
flannels and boating jackets for gray tweed and 
demi-toilet before the first warning of that ‘toucsin 
of the soul, the dinner-bell,’ though Horace Du 
Maurier made a point of appearing in all the 
plory of evening se with tiny diamond studs 
In his ample bosom, and moustache waxed to a 
pitch of perfection only acquired by long and 
constant practice, 

During the progress of the meal, that pre- 
possessing gentleman was unusually brilliant and 
vivacious, ‘It is a fortunate thing that we do 
not dwell in the palace of truth,’ Decie murmured 
under his bee: as he noted the many-sided 
facets of the Frenchman’s nature. It would have 
considerably astonished the unsuspecting guests, 
had they known that under this dazzling display, 
this outward appearance of gaicty, Du Maurier 
was racking his versatile brain to discover some 
means of escape from the dilemma in which he 
was placed. kven the most wily adventurer can- 
not hope to keep up the necessary show without 
a certain amount of ready-money. 

‘What have vou been doing all day?’ asked 
the Coloncl, addressing Decie during a pause in 
the conversation.—‘ Ah! you missed a treat, my 
boy. I never saw Symonds Yat looking more 
beautiful.’ 

Phil explained. He detailed the account of the 
accident, Rashleigh listening intently the while, 
wondering, with the tormenting conscience of a 
coward, if the speaker could possibly have over- 
heard part of his conversation with Du Maurier. 
As he looked up, his glance encountered Decie's. 
There was something in the look that caused him 
to grow cold, and bie glass to clink against his 


teeth with a sudden spasm of fear. 


‘ Beautiful old church,’ Denton struck in oppor-— 
tunely, ‘especially interesting, as we are all such — 
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of architecture.—I assure you, Miss 
never saw anything more curious 


Rashleigh, 


| than that tree—an elm in full leaf, actually grow- 
. ing inside the church. A most peculiar sight’ 


Any further discussion upon this uncommon 
but nevertheless visible phenomenon was cut short 
by the exit of the ladies. Colonel Scobell pushed 
a silver cigarette box round the table and ran 
the bell for more claret. In two of the Oxfor 
men, both fishing enthusiasts, he had discovered a 
pair of ready listeners, to whom he was detailing 
the account of a wonderful fish, caught by foul 
hooking a cast left in the salmon’s gills by an 
angler, who had been broken by the same finny 
monster on the previous day. 

‘These fishermen beat any other sportsmen out 


of sight,’ Trevor murmured.—‘ Did you hear that 


- Phil? Come into the drawing-room.’ 

_ ©Presently. Not that there is any particular 
' reason why you should wait for me. want to 
_ speak to Rashleigh a moment.’ 

—  _ Horace Du Maurier had disappeared. Rashleigh 


- remained smoking feverishly, and paying more 
- attention to the claret jug than was good for him 
or his nerves, as weak-minded men in the hour 


- of trouble or anxiety will do, 


As Phil touched 
him suddenly on the shoulder, he started with 


~ something in his heart akin to terror. 


_ replied. 


*What do you want?’ he asked a little defiantly, 
and instinctively upon his guard against some 
invisible though not unexpected danger. 

‘Come and play a pame of billiards, Decie 
These signs of Rashleigh’s perturbation 


were not lost upon him. ‘We shall be sure to 


_ have the room to ourselves.’ 


Rashleigh obeyed reluctantly, and together they 


_ erossed the hall, Once in the roum, Decie closed 


the door; and turning oF the lamps, chose himself 


' a cue, and without further preamble, conimenced 


the play. Rashleizh, though by no means an 


 infemor player, was uo match for Decie, thongh 
/ usually he was far the more scientific exponent of 
_ that fascinating game, 


‘You have something on your mind,’ Decie 


_ observed, executing a brilliant cannon.—‘ Not a 


' bad shot that. 


I’ll tell you what I will do. 


‘Two to one in half-crowns I pot the red and tell 


' you what you are thinking about.’ 


‘You would lose,’ Rashleivh laughed recklessly. 


_— Ah! missed the red.—The other shot of yours 


~ would be about as successful.’ 


‘By no means. Let me finish. You are-at 


_ your wits’ end to know where to find that money 


~ you owe Du Maurier. 






' enemy than to that man. 
’ Lam not asking out of idle curiosity.’ 


And further, you would 


like to tell me something, if you only dared,’ 
‘TIow on earth did you know I owed Du 

Maurier anything?’ Rashleigh exclaimed, off his 

guard, 
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‘He told me no one knew but ourselves.’ 
‘I do know, and you can’t deny it. I would 
rather be under an obligation to my bitterest 
“What do you owe him? 


‘What do I owe him? Well, really I cannot 
quite say, there are so many transactions. Perhaps 
eighty or ninety pounds altogether.’ 

Jecie spotted the red which his antagonist had 
potted. He seemed to have forgotten his previous 
curiosity in his new and revived interest in the 
game. Still, there was a grim dryness in his 
voice and manner that puzzled Rashleigh, and 
for which he was utterly at a loss to account. 


onl 
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‘I do not wish to pry into your affairs, Decia 
remarked at length. ‘But you might just as 
well own the truth. You owe Du Maurier four 
hundred—money he has swindled you out of at 
cards, I presume. What possessed you to take up 
with a common blackleg like that?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Rashleigh replied, his face 
aflaine.—-' I’ve been an awful fool, Decic.’ 

‘If I don’t make a mistake, you’ve been some- 
thing worse,’ Decie put in sotto voce. 

‘Well, I have. And now the murder is out. I 
daresay you know we are both members of The 
Lotos—the gambling club in H Street. Iam 
quite in Du Maurier's power. He has only got 
to carry out his threat and post me as a defaulter. 
I couldn’t face Cambridge atte that.-—-Decie, 1 am 
the most miserable wretch under the sun !’ 

The unhappy boy threw his cue aside, and fall- 
ing across the table with his face buried in his 
hands, sobbed aloud. He was not naturally bad, 
only weak and easily led intu temptation, like 
many another lad wandering amongst the traps 
and pitfalls of university life. 

Phil laid a hand upon the other's shoulder, 
speaking not unkindly, ‘I think I ean help you,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t want to force your confidence ; 
only, at the same time I have not the smallest 
intention of paying Du Maurier any suin he 
chooses to demand. And I don’t want him to 
know [ have a hand in this. I haven’t much 
money With me-——not quite a hundred pounds-- 
but I can make up that sum. Offer him that, and 
he will jump at it.’ 

‘Not he,’ Rashleigh returned mournfully. ‘He 
holds my paper to the amount of four hundred, 
You don’t know him as T do.’ 

‘Fortunately, I] don’t. I know hin a great deal 
better—or worse,’ said Phil dryly. ‘I have an 
idea he will take it. Make the offer as if you 
meant it, and be a man for once, You shall have 
the money now, if you like. By good luck, I 
happen to have so much with me And one 
word in conclusion. If he turns restive, just 
remark that Selby is of opinion that he is uncom- 
monly lucky to get that.’ 

Hope springing eternal in the human breast, 
gave Rashleigh a momeutary feeling of elation. 
But he was too much under the Frenchinan’s 
sinister influence to shake off the bondaye as a 
bolder spirit would have done, He stood, inspired 
alternately by joy and fear, till Decie returned. 
He had in his hand a crisp roll of bank-notes, 
which he placed in Rashleigh’s hand. 

‘There !’ he exclaimed hurriedly. ‘I have just 
seen Du Maurier, who is inquiring for you.—Now 
is your time. If you have any lingering traces 
of manliness, show a bold front, and the victory 
is yours.’ 

Jecie had barely time to leave the room before 
Du Maurier entered. He seemed ao trifle pale 
and agitated, now that he was alone with his 
fellow-cunspirator and the mask had fallen from 
his face. ‘I am fortunate in sag tek you here,’ 
he said. ‘We must forget our little difference 
this afternoon in face of the common danger.— 
See, my dear Gerard ; the situation grows critical. 
I, even I, am puzzled. I must get away from 
here to-morrow ; and how to raise the wind, as you 
eall it, I do not know. I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to look to you, mon cher.’ | 

‘Supposing, by a lucky accident 1 am able to 
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accommodate you. If I was to say to you: “Dn 
Maurier, here is a hundred pounds in hard cash,” 
what advantage am I to have in retarn ?’ 

. *hdvantage! The boy is mad. It is not for you 
to make terms with me. I shall teach you to kick 
over the traces! Bah! why these theatricals?’ 

Rashleigh braced himself for the coming trial. 
The possession of money to silence his tormentor’s 
tongue gave him o new and sweet sense of power. 
“I will be perfectly candid with yon,’ he said. 
‘Give me my paper, and in return I will hand 
you & jraniireit poonds, It ia a fair bargain. 

You are driven into a corner, and Tecan help you 
out, You know how those /OU’s were obtained, 
I will not discngs that. Take my terms, or leave 
them,’ 

‘Pur dien, I shall do nothing of the sort. You 
shall sive me the money, aud trust to my honour 
to give you further time to pay the balanee.’ 

‘Rather n frail reed to rest upon, said Rashleigh 
with a reckless laugh. ‘Nonsense, bu Maurier. 
It ix I to make terms; and, honestly speaking, 
T don't owe you anything, I think L am dealing 
very liberally with you-—-an opinion shared by 
more than one; indeed, Selby—you remember 
Selby says you are uncommonly lucky to vet 
that. 

During this interesting conversation, Decie had 
remained in the hall to watch the progress of 
events; not that he anticipated failure upon Rash- 
leigh’s part, but that he was gentinely anxious 
that the Jad should himself throw off the fetters 
Which bound him, Failure was impossible, as 
Phil very well knew, so lon as he had the whip- 
hand of the versatile Du Mavrier. Still, if Rash- 
Jeigh could assert his own independence unaided, 
it would be a vreat atep towards a speedy regene- 
ration. 

While Phil was still pacing the hall, turning 
over these thoughts in his mind, a light footstep 
descending the stairs attracted his attention ; and 
though there was only a dim light burning, 
he was enabled to distinguish the face and figure 
of Beatrice Rashleigh. There was a_ restless, 
troubled look in her | | but the face zrew a 
trifle eolder ag she recognised Decie. 

‘Why did you not come with us to-day?’ she 


asked, ‘Oh, surely you must have misunder- 
stool me. IT du not wish to make your visit 
unpleasant.’ 


‘Please set your mind at rest upon that score. 
My excuse was really no idle one; and so far as 
regretting the day’s pleasure, my decision promises 
to be one of the most fortunate things I ever did 
in my life.’ 

Beatrice looked up surprised at the quiet ring 
of triumph in the words. She felt an irresistible 
impulse to remain with him, yet at the same time, 
woman-like, she blamed herself for this weakness, 
Like the moth fthuttering roumd the flame, she 
could not keep from the dangerous lure. 


‘Tam glad to hear it,’ said Beatrice with a litth . 


sigh. ‘Would you mind telling me where Gerard 
ia? T euppose I may go into the billiand-room 1?! 

"Well, I-—I think I would wait a moment. He 
ia in there with Da Maurier, only I fancy they 
are talking over some private businesa,’ 

Beatrice laughed lightly, the first sign of mirth 
Phil had noticed since they met, and crussed 
over to the billiard-room with a determined step. 
Regardless of Decie's entreaties, which only served 
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to increase her resolution, she threw open the 
door and tock a step inside. One glance was 
quite enough. Du Maurier, his face flaming with 
passion, stood facing Rashleigh, the latter very 
white and agitated, but presenting a picture of 
aries determination. So engrossed were they in 
their quarrel, that they were quite oblivious to 
the presence of the deeply interested spectators. 

‘Then what follows?’ Du Maurier hissed through 
‘his clenched teeth. ‘I go to M’sieu Decie and 
jsay to him I know who atole that bracelet. Can 
hee guess ?—No.—Then I will tell you. Rash- 
eigh was the thief!’ 

‘And what would he say?’ Rashleigh returned 

| tnsteadily. ‘He would simply tell you that he 
had known it all along. He has known it from 
the first.’ 

‘Ah! you say so. And the little episode of 
the watch? The Philip Reid who raises money 
on his valuables ’- 

‘Which was pledved for me I was driven 
almost mad for the want of a little money. Decie 
was not the rich man then he is now. It was 
for me alone that money was obtained. It was 
to prevent my sister knowing what a miserable 
criminal I am, that caused Decie to sacrifice his 
a van now, do your worst.’ 

Decie, the first to recover himself, drew Beatrice 
back and closed the door unseen. Her face was 
white as marble, her limbs trembled under her ; 
ghe would have fallen had he not put his arm 
round her, As their eyes met, hers soft, sorrow- 
ful, and pleading, his smiling tenderly, she found 
sulliclent voice to speak: ‘QO Phil, what have I 
“ne to yout What a miserable girl I am! 
j And to think that he—(erard Let me go. 
L cannot, dare not speak to you yet.’ 

With a fierce gesture of passionate abasulon, she 
broke from the shelter of his arms and flew 
up-stairs with the speed of a hunted deer. Phil 
followed her with his eyes, shining with love and 
trinmph, a fecling of wild exultation at his heart. 
Then, without further ceremony, he opened the 
billiard-room door and strode in with set deter- 
niination of purpose. 

‘You need not go over that miserable business 
again, he said, seeing that the Frenchman was 
about to speak. ‘You seem to have lost your 
philosophic calm. I know everything you would 
sav; but I think you will preserve that secret. 
Now listen to me. You will retire to your room 
without seeing any one to-night, and write a letter 
to Colonel Scobell saying that you are bound to 
leave by the 8.10 train to-morrow. You will also 
give Rashleizh the securities you hold. Nothing 
more need be said.’ 

‘I have them already,’ Rashleigh explained. 
‘As to the rest’ 

‘As to the rest, we shall meet again in Cam- 
bridge,’ Du Maurier exclaimed. ‘Then we shall 
see! 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, for the simple 
reason that you will not return to that happy 
hunting-gronnd, where there are too many of 
i vour class already. You will take your name aff 
the college books.’ 

‘And if I refuse?’ 

‘Refuse! You dare not!’ Decie cried con- 

rant jpapon “You have your money. Go, or E 
, Shall be tenypted to give you the chastisement you 
| deserve. 
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rely Soa , THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


- With a gesture of inypotent rage and one back- Beatrice murmured at lencth. Wi 
ward look of hatred, the baffled swindler left it by forgiving me for my sinful folly? 
them. It was the last time either of them was e passed his arm round her and drew her face 
ever to see Horace Du Maurier. When morning , close to his, For a time there was a long delicious 
came, the gentlemanly chevalier had disappeared, silence as he looked into her troubled eyes. With 
leaving no trace and no regret behind. all a woman’s sweet hypocrisy, she asked for a 
Phil turned to Gerard Rashleigh, and held ont favour she already had, but the sense of her self- 


his hand. ‘I congratulate you heartily. You humiliation was not the less precious for th: 
have done a wise thing, Gerard. It will be your | knowledge. oer er 
own fault if you don’t go straight from now. Let | ‘My darling, I am too happy to feel any sore- 
us say no more about it. The rest lies in your! ness at present. I have found you again; that 
own hands.’ , is enough for me. I daresay I ought to have been 
‘There is one thing to be done,’ Rashleigh ; stern and haughty; to have taken my revenge 
returned, a new light in his eyes. ‘Do not be too | and left you. But Iam only human, and I shall 
hard upon me, Phil. I will make the best atone- | love you all the days of my life’ 
ment I can. Will you leave me for a moment tc By-and-by .others of the party wandered ont 
recover myself? Iam quite unmanned.’ into the perfect evening, strolling in the moonlight 
With a delicate innate sympathy, always sojin twos and threes; but, with a certain electric 
ready to measure the feeling of others, Decie ; sympathy, they kept at a little distance from the 
left him, and passing through the open French ; lovers. Presently, Miss Edith, with a white boat- 
window, stepped on to the tennis lawn, It was, ing cap perched upon her fair head, passed by, 
cool and quiet there under the cedars, bathed in; and leaving her companion for a moment, tripped 
the peaceful moonlight, the silence of night broken | lightly across the lawn. ‘It was not bal news, 
only by the occasional ripple of laughter from the | then?’ she asked demurely. 
drawing-room. Decie for the moment felt anced! ‘No, indeed, replied Phil gaily ; ‘the very best 
for silence and solitude, a peacefulness broken all in the world. 1 said you should be the first to 
too svam by the appearance of Rashleigh, and with know; but mind, it is a profound secret for the 
him a figure that caused Phil’s heart to give a present. Thongh hew long it will remain so,’ the 


you crown 


quick leap and stop as if it were still. speaker continned, Sis quite another thing, Any- 
‘I have been telling her,’ Rashleigh said | way, it’s nothing to be ashamed of.’ 
abruptly. | ‘Ashamed of !’ Beatrice echoed indignantly.— 


Decie smiled and held out his hand. Beatrice | Phil, I believe k am the happiest girl in the 
stretched out both of hers with an impulse of world !’ 
mingled pity and sorrow. As ae held oe ae 
tering fingers in a firm crasp, he turned to hear siietigg Chad | tee qa aS HUES OAT EAA TA ET 
ace penitent would a THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 
‘IT will not make any excuses he continued )‘We want thinking sonla—we want them, so 
in ao faltering unsteady voice. ‘I—I took the | wrote Samuel Tuylor Coleridge. Now L wish 
bracelet, and Phil saw me. On my life, IT had no! (says a correspondent) to make a few remarks 
idea that he would be suspected, or I would have! which may serve as Thoughts for the Thonghttul, 
cut off my richt hand first.—But even when you | and cause them, in this world of wonders, te 
were so foolish, Beatrice, he would not speak ; he: awake to the wonders which surround them. 
did not care for you to know how bad I was.: Let us consider for a moment the vegetable 
Then Du Maurier got the whole thing out of me:| world, First. of all, it is the only organism that 
the name I used, even the whole story how Phil; can convert the inorganic world into lite. Neither 
ledged bis watch to lend me money. Finally, man nor beast can tind nourishment directly from 
iis succeeded in obtaining the ticket. What use| the earth, The beast finds its food in the vege- 
he made of it, you know better than I. You see; table, converting if mite tlesh, which, _ agin, 
T used the same name that Phil assuimed, and so, affords food to man and to all carnivorous 
there was sumething suspicious about the whole; animals. What a marvellous chesyistry do we 
thing.—Do not ask me to say any more, Forgive | thus find in the vegetable, kindling the inurjunic 
me jf you can ; to forget is impossible.’ into life !—how subtle, how completely beyond our 
‘ Nevertheless, we will try,’ said Phil cheerfully. | ken, no matter how keen our investigation. Nor 
‘Only, do not elevate me to the rank of a guardian | is the animal chemistry less subtle, less marvel- 
angel, when I Lave only been selfishly playing: lous, in converting the vexetable into flesh, 
for my own hand, Your presentiment is quite | Again, consider how simple and how hike, if we 
right. I overheard your conversation yesterday, | may not even say how itentical, are the con- 
or how should 1 have known?—But there ; we | stituents on which vegetable life feeds, and yet 
will say no more about it. Shake hands, old) whut marvellously different results: Think uf the 
fellow ; and repay me, if you owe me anything, by . variety of flowers and of fruits—some sweet-acenterl, 
doing the same for some one else in due season,” as the rose. and the violet; others, disagreeable, 
Rashleigh put out his hand silently, for he as the garlic, the dunk-tree, and the wormwood. 
could not trust himself to speak. Beatrice freed If we take a mere bud of a white rose-tree, and 
her fingers from Decie’s warm grasp, and throwing | insert it into the stem of a. red ToRe, forthwith 
her arms round her brother's neck, kissed him.! it becomea incorporated in it, The root vena 
He turned and walked away in the broad moon- | nourishment throaghout the whole tree ; but the 
light, slowly, thoughtfully ; but there was a higher | same sap, passing up the different ne 
iage of the head, a more elastic step, and a respectively in red and white roses. hat 6 
new warm feeling of unaceustomed lightness and marvellous change the sup has pr aeeoniy by cot 
freedom glowing in his breast. | travelling up « different kind of wood ! i 


 * Phil, you bave done a very noble thing!’ of the hard stones or nuts that are found in 


A ; 
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the fruit of trees—-the peach, the walnut, and the 
eocoa-nut. The conversion of sap into these hard 
nuts is indeed a piece of wonderful vegetable 
chemistry. Think, too, of the many useful 
medicinal, as well as hurtful and poisonous, 
plants that abound in every cline; all, remeraber, 
resulting from the conversion of nearly the same 
ingredients into the diversely different products, 
In a dry and thirsty land, too, where mo water 
js, the cocoa-unt fills its shell with an abnnd- 
ance of delicivus fluid. We cannot tell how it 
ib lente. 

Now, Jet us torn our thoughts to the aniunal 
world. How wonderfully are animals built up—the 
lower, by the cating of vegetable food ; the higher, 
by the eating of the vegetable converted inte 
Nesh. Think of the eowlerlul animal-chemistry 
that can convert green food jnto blood, flesh, 
hair, horn-~-into all the various requirements of 
the several parts of the body, and that without 
any will exerted by the animal to produce the 
several results. It is done whether the animal 
is asleep or awake, Jt ia done unconsciously by 
the animal What a variety of food and drink 
ian oceasionally takes at a aueal, and yet the 
wrocess Of digestion separates the mixed mass inte 
tte xeveral different results, producing liar, horn, 
und bone, What a wondertul conversion is that 
of vegetable matter intu the ivery tusks of the 
elephant and the antlers of the deer aud stag! 
We cannot find any material ino hardness andl 
elasticity equal to that of the tusk of the elephant 
for the making of billiard balla, What a wonder- 
ful product is the shell of the eyes of birds, and 


from what they severally eat! Wonder reiuns 
everywhere-—in the air, the water, and the earth, 
Have omy oveaders ever allowed theraselves to 
wonder at the feathers of birds! 


of the peacock! AM the feathers, remember, 
are made froin what the bird eats. Again, Hie 
abounds ino every variety of form, and exists 
under every variety of circumstance. We have 
fish sporting in the sea, birds floating in the air, 
and animals traversing land and sea Some shell- 
fish, like the crab and Jobster, have their skeleton 
qutside their flesh; other fish, as the salmon and 
the cod, have (heir skeleton covered by the flesh. 
Some trees have their nuts covered by the fleshy 
fruit; others, like the tropical cashew, have the 
nut outside the fleshy fruit. Animales that occupy 
the fand have invariably, I believe, the skeleton 
within the body, 

The fecundity of nature, too, secms to be without 
limit. No circumstances, no matter how different, 
Pec her from giving effect to her uperations. 

aife springs up on every side--on the land, in 
the sea, under the hund, and in the air, so that 
the command given—-‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven; and let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his 
kind has been literally fulfilled. Let us consider, 
too, how diversified nature is—how, cut of a few 
materials, she can produce endless variety. Take, 
for instance, the features of the humun face: how 
few these are, and yet out of millions and millions 
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of men how rarely, if ever, do you find two facea | 
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in every detail alike. Again, consider in how 
many ways you can distinguish one man from 
another ; the voice, the fall of the foot, the hand- 
writing, all are different. 5o, too, with painters. 
No two painters paint alike. An expert con- 
noisseur can easily distinguish the paintings of 
one master from another. Hach man throws 
naturally into his voice, his walk, his writing, his 
dane some portion of his own personality, if 
i¢© is a true man, Mr Walter Besant, in his 
Children of Gibeon, says that even the lines of 
one man’s thumb differ from the lines of every 
other man’s, Nature never repeats herself. Con- 
sider the birds of the air: each species builds its 
nest after its own pattern; the eves of each are 
marked differently ; their notes are different ; 
the taste of the flesh is different ; the plumage 
is different. But more wonderful still is the 
difference in the vegetable world ; no two leaves, 
even on the same tree, are exactly the same. The 
ordinary observer can see no difference in the 
faces of a flock of sheep, bat the shepherd can 
tell one sheep from another, These dissimilarities 
are endless, 

The more we allow our minds to dwell upon 
the wonders contained in this world, the more we 
are impressed with the might, the wisdom, the 
intelligence of that inscrutable Power to which 
we vive the name of God. When our wonder 
culminates in our admiration of the complex 
construction of man, his hands as instruments 
adapted to every varieby of work, and his brain 


so uadaptel as to guide his hands to the perform- 
| -ance of that work, we readily exclaim with the 
the rholls of lobsters and crabs produced simply , 


pect Youny: ‘llow wonderful is oman! How 
passing wonder He that made him such!’ All 


-that Lo have written has reference to this world 
conty. 
How gorgeous | 
and vet hiow artistic are the feathers im the tail 


When we let our minds contemplate the 
wrand universe of which our globe is a mere 
point in space, and its history a mere point in 
time, then, indeed, our wonder should be trans- 


lated into a reverential awe. 


THE AMON TILGUADO, 


Ir is true that T left Curry Lodge in a hurry— 
soIne might even term it im indecent haste— 
but could J, the most sensitive of men, remain 
after what transpired? Like Mr Wilkie Collins, 
I Say No. 

It is also true that, a month or two afterwarda, 
the following appeared in the marriage column of 
the Standard: ‘April 20th, at Great Cromley 
parish church, by the Rev. Tyham, M.A, 
3ENJAMIN PCFFER of the Grange, Great Cromicy, 
to Anicra Macp, daughter of Major Chumsett 
of Curry Lodge, Great Cromley.’ Yes; there it 
was, in the plainest of type. It glared viciously 
at me, for it was the triumph of Puffer. Puffer, 
allow me to state, is a barrister. I have the con- 
solation of knowing that he is a briefless one. 





My name is Tattam Solomons, junior member 


of the firm of Hidalgo, Bibham, & Solomons, 
importers of Spanish wine. I[ received an invita- 
tion to visit the Major at Curry Lodge. I accepted 
it, and went. Alicia Maud was the magnet 
which drew me there. I arrived at the Lodge 


aE eran heat pam em Ne ak Flats trey met a Re cy heey eae ney ene Sa 


Pree 


woot, | 


| 
| 
| 


in a etate of exhilaration; but. misery seized me 






Sea Settee yng, tee eee! 


; address me as if I were a serf. 
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directly my eye fell upon Puffer. I will not 
deny it-—I hate Puffer. He not only boasts—in 
the most public manner—that I was his ‘fag’ at 
Eton, but he makes it a continual practice to 
I don’t like it. 


' A very few days sufficed to assure me that I 
. was not alone in my worship of the adorable 
’ Being who drew me to the Lodge; I had a rival, 
* and that rival was Puffer. 


Alicia Mand was the stake, and Puffer and I 
played for it. To my sorrow, it soon became 
apparent that Puffer was pegging most of the 
holes, He had that peculiarity of the ‘ Devil’s 
Own,’ of always painting himself a Solomon, and 
every one else an ass. I saw that he was making 
a deep impression upon the Major, if not upon 
Alicia Maud. At length he attacked me, so to 
speak, in my own vineyard ; he boasted of his 
knowledge of wine—sherry especially, A worm 
will turn—I turned ; I said § Pah!’ 


Puffer smiled. ‘Very well,’ he said. ‘Come 


over to the Grange to-morrow with the Major 


and try my Amontillado. If you have tasted 
better, I will pay five pounds to an Asylum for 
Iliots. If not, you shall pay it instead of me.— 


: Agreed ?? 


I answered exultantly that it was; though, if 


_ my taste had been consulted, 1 should have pre- 


: ferred any other charitable institution. 


me ee eee ee 


29 ee ees ater 


a 


considered to have a tidy palate.’ 





: little more than a village. 


My rival, 
I may here remark, was the younger son of one 
of the Great Cromley magnates—a county magis- 
trate. 

The next day the Major and I walked over to 
the Grange. It was not far, for Cromley was 
Puffer awaited us. 
We were ushered into his room, and gravely we 
took our seats beside Jhis mahogany; the Jury 
of Three was complete. The Amontillado I 
noticed was already on the table With—I am 
sure I noticed it—a shaking hand, Puffer filled 
the glasses. We all solemnly and almost simul- 
taneously raised the wine to our lips.  Pufler 
immediately afterwards gave a loudish and vulgar 
smack. The Major was more cautions, I glanced 
at him, and saw that he had cocked one eye, 
and was looking through what remained in his 
glass with the other. With a husky voice, Puffer 
asked us for our verdict. The Major coughed 
uneasily and gazed at me. I was quite calm and 
collected, for I had sentenced the Amontillado, 
without trial, before I came there. Not for the 
sake of the paltry five pounds—Oh dear, no! 
It was a duty I owed to myself and Alicia 
Maud. , 

‘Puffer, I said slowly and with judicial 
emphasis, ‘you have been taken in: this is not 
sherry.’ 

The Major started as if I had thrown the 
decanter at him. He pushed away his glass as 
if it contained arsenic. Puffer's face assumed 
that aspect of imbecile incredulity common to 
members of the bar when their case is hope- 
Jess. 

This liquid, I went on, ‘to which some un- 
scrupulous firm has given the name of Amon- 
tillado, is largely adulterated with the villainous 


potato spirit, and is ee unfit for human 
consumption. I believe,’ added supremely, 


I am 


‘that. 1 know what I am talking about; 


wk tne! 
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The Major, who had been looking at the sherry 
with marked aversion, was beginning in an apolo- 
getic tone to take part in the debate, when Puffer 
suddenly interrupted him. ‘Enough, Major,’ he 
cried. ‘I have lost. Mr Solomons is, as he has 
told us, an experienced judge, and I stand by his 
verdict. I owe the Asylum five pounds,—Yet,’ 
he said musingly, ‘it is a pity,’ 

‘What is a pity ?’ I asked eagerly, for I thought 
he meant that he was sorry to part with his 
money, 

‘Why,’ he answered blandly, ‘that a hitherto 
irreproachable firm of wine-merchants should so 
deceive me.’ 

‘It’s a confounded shame!’ cried the Major 
warmly, ‘and social ostracism is too good for ’em, 
— Who are they, Puffer ?? 

Pulfer made no reply, but placing his hand in a 
side-pocket, he drew out a bill-head and passed it 
to the Major. The latter fixed his glass in his 
eye and began to peruse it. Almost directly he 
verre and looked round at us with an air 
of the most intense bewilderment. We drew a 
deep breath. ‘Hang it!’ he exclaimed helplessly, 
‘it can’t be” He looked at us again, and his 
stock perceptibly stiffened. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said 
in an awful voice, ‘you must excuse me ;’ and 
without saying another word, he got up, opened 
the door and left us. | 

What did it mean? I glared wildly at Puffer, 
and with a cool smile he pushed the bill-head 
over to me A glance at it told me all— 
the firm from which Puffer had bought the 
Amontilludo was that of Hidalgo, Bibham, & 
Solomons ! 


THE MONTH: 
BCIENCE AND ARTS 


‘Iris a little vanity of no harm, and onay tempt 
others to follow my example, in thinking more of 
the nation and less of themselves.” These noble 
words occur in the will of Mr William White, 
who died in the year 1823, and they refer to his 
wish that the large sum which he left to the 
nation for enlarging the British Museum should 
be utilised on the condition that the new build- 
jugs should bear his name. The money fell in 
nine years ugo, and what is called the White wing 
of the Museum is now opened to the public. It 
gives accominodation to a great many exhibits 
which for want of space were previously hidden 
away. Among these are the glass and ceramic 
collections, and the Chinese and Japanese draw- 
ings, all of which are of the greatest interest, The 
Japanese work is especially worthy of careful 
study; and there has of late years been such a 
mania among art students and collectors for 
everything of Japanese character, that these splen- 
did examples are sure to attract many visitors, 
Perhaps the most interesting series of drawings in 
the gallery is that by an unknown painter of the 
seventeenth century. It consists of twenty-three 
pictures which illustrate one of the most familiar 
of Japanese tales. The pictures describe the 


search for and destruction of an ogre or demon by 





| 
i 








"tenant 
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a hero of the name of Raiké. The date given to 
this wonderful etory is 947 a.p., and it reminds 
ms of one of the wholesome old-fashioned fairy 
tales of our childhood. These drawings exhibit 
the usual careful and delicate work peculiar to 
the Japancee, together with brilliant colouring ; 
and they show also a wouderful play of fancy on 
the part of the unknown artist. Visitors to 
London should not fail to see these new galleries. 

The smallpox epidemic at Preston, which is 
of a very xerious character, has brought forth a 
great muny suggestions from different sources. 
Vaccination and re-vaccination, the efficacy of 
which has been abundantly proved, have been 
going forward rapidly ; but it has been neces- 
sary to postpone many public meetinge, and more 
than one school has had to be closed. Among 
the recommendations which have been published 
is one from Mr Rollinson, a sanitary engineer, 
who urges the advisability of removing small- 
pox patients from luildings, and providing sheds 
or huts of u temporary character for their accom- 
modation. He urges that by this treatment 
the patients can be surrounded with fresh air, 
eare being of course taken to prevent exposure tu 
direct draughts. He tella us that he har seen 
smallpox patients placed uuder open sheds and 
barns in the summer-time sleeping on straw and 
nursed by cottagers; the result being that not 
one patient so treated died, ueither did the 
disease spread. The advice given is worthy of 
careful cousideration by our civic authorities. 
We are all too prone as a nation to look upon 
fresh air ag an injurions rather than a health- 
giving avent. 

It has often been reasonably contested by in- 
ventors and designers that Exhibition honours 
should be awarded’ to them, and not to those by 
whom, by an accident of fortune, their products 
are exhibited. An effort in this direction 18 repre- 
_ sented by an Exhibition of Arte and Crafts which 

will be aa in London during next October. All 
exhibits here will be shown under the name of the 
designer, The Society which has been formed for 
the promotion of this worthy scheme includes names 
of many well-known artists. Jt will not under- 
take the sale of any work exhibited, but will refer 
intending purchasers direct to the exhibiters. The 
products shown will consist of textiles, metal and 
iron work, gold and silver smiths’ work, decorative 
painting, bookbinding, wood and stone carving, 

. Further information can be obtained of Mr 
Radford, the Secretary, at 121 Regent Street, 
London, where the Exhibition will be held. 

A ead but interesting relic of the lamentable 
Zulu war has recently come to light: this is the 
back of the gold case of a wateh, which, by the 
number stamped upon it, as well as the crown and 
monogram of N, is proved by its makers, Mesers 
Dent & Co. to have belonged to the Prince 
Imperial of France, who lost his life in that 
campaign. It seams that thie memento of the 
unfortunate Prince was purchased about aix 
years ago from a Zulu at Kimberley, Africa. 

Particulars have been sent to us of a useful and 
new. invention by Mr St John Allison of Parra- 
combe, North Devon, This invention consists in 
a method of using common galvanised iron for the 
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covering of hay and corn ricka These metal 
sheets rest upon wooden beams, which are so made 
that they will admit of necessary ventilation, 
and will also allow the eheets to slide Bne over the 
other as the rick subsides. The cost of this 
covering, including all fittings, is about equal to 
the cost of thatching for five or six seasons But 
it is represented that as the iron will last about 
six times that time and can be so readily applied, 
its use will represent an economy as well as a con- 
venience to auricultnrists We presume that the 
inventor has foreseen the necessity of connecting 
the metal plates with the carth, so as to prevent 
danger from lightning. 

According to an American Homeopathic Jour- 
nal, the passion-flower has a great therapeutical 
value, and is one of the best hypnotics known. It 
is said to produce a quiet pleasant sleep, different 
from the stupor of many better-known narcotics, 
and from which the subject can be awakened at 
any moment. Inthe worst forms of insomnia this 
drug is said to produce quiet refreshing sleep, and 
is of great value in the treatment of Tetanus and 
other ciseases. 

An ornithological occurrence of interest is 
the visit of a fine cormorant to the heart of 
London. This stranger, which may in truth be 
deseribed as rara. avis, was found in St James’s 
Park on the 30th of May. He was tame and 
hungry enough to accept food from the keepers. 
The same bird was noticed some days later flying 
over the Serpentine water in Hyde Park. 

We lately had the opportunity of inspecting 
a very wonderful machine called the Cyclone 
Pulveriser, which has the power of redacing to 
impalpable powder the hardest substances brought 
Within its reach. It seems that the inventors of 
this machine derived their original ideas of its 
structure from observing the great havoc caused 
in many parts of America by cyclone storms. It 
consists essentially of an iron box, in which two 
powerful cast-iron fans face one another, with 
a few inches between them. These fans are not 
unlike six-shafted screw propellers, and are not 
more than a foot in diameter, They are caused 
to rotate in opposite directions at about two 
thousand revolutions per minute, air being 
ndmitted to them from two apertures behind each. 
In the spnce between these powerful blowers an 
artificial cyclone is created, and into this minia- 
ture storm the material to be pulverised is fed, 
with the curious result, that although it does not 
touch the iron blades—and this is proved by their 
freedom from ecratches or dents after months of 
work—the particles of the material are torn 
asunder and pulverised by attrition among them- 
selvus. At the time of our visit the machine waa 
breaking up an extremely hard ore, which was 
quickly reduced to the finest powder. By a 
system of screens attached to the machine, the 

wdered product is delivered in several grades of 

neness, The Cyclone Pulveriser has been in use 
for some time in America, but has only just been 
introduced into this country, where it will pro-. 
bably be found useful in a great many indus- 

We glean from the Newcastle W’ecel:ly Chronicle 
some interesting resulte of Dr Wagner's experi- 
mente on the value of basic slag asa manure. It 
is found to be ‘more economical and better in. 






every way than such old-fashioned manures as 
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7 Coat, bone, or coprolites, and is far cheaper. 

Ihe slag is found to be particularly suitable for 
Grass, clover, and lucerne, and acts well on most 
soils. 

Sir Thomas Brodie has recently arrived at 
Hobart, Tasmania, with a quantity of salmon 
ova in splendid condition. These ova were kept 
on the voyage out from Ireland in a special ice- 
house ; and owing to the care with which they 
were treated, the in has only been one per cent. 
out of four hundred thousand, Many of the ova 
were hatched during the voyage, and the young 
fish remained alive and vigorous on board ship. 
Sir Thomas also took some larger fish with him, 
but they died directly the tropics were reached, 
owing, it is supposed, to their having been de- 
posited in London water instead of their native 
element. It is gratifving to learn from another 
source that the salmon ova introduced upon a 
former occasion into the Tasmanian rivers have 
answered expectations. A large salmon, the pro- 
duct of former consignments, has recently been 
caught in one of these waters. 

A great many suggestions have been made 
from time to time for ‘deafening’ floors, as the 

ocess is named, Among the substances used ; 

ave been sawdust, dry ashes, cork-chippings, | 
&c.; and many different things and compounds 
have been found buried in the floors of old 
houses for the purpose of deadening noise. 
The last sugyestion of the kind comes from a 
French journal, and consists in filling the space 
between the floors with wovod-shavings which 
have been dipped in a tub of thick whitewash. 
This treatment, it is said, would render the shav- 
ings quite incombustible, and would at the same 
time form an excellent non-conducting material 
to sound, It is also suggested that where it is 
desirable to disinfect the space between the floor 
and ceiling, as in hospitals, the shavings may be 
saturated with chloride of zinc, or this salt may 
be added to the whitewash. This plan would 
have the advantage of not increasing the weight 
of the floors to any appreciable extent. 

We are all interested in the progress of electric 
lighting ; and as we have often been told that its 
cost is a great obstacle to its gencral introduction, 
certain particulars given in the annual Report to 
the Science and Art Department of the Privy 
Council regarding the clectric lighting of the 
South Kensington Museum, will be read with 
interest. The working expenses of the electric 
light at. this large building amounted last year to 
£1224, and it is stated that if gas had been used 
instead, the cost would have been more than 
double. If these figures be correct, it is clear 
that public buildings generally will soon be 
lighted by the new lamps, even if dwelling- 
houses mast for the present be content with a 
weaker illuminant. We may mention in con- 
nection with this matter that on one night lately 
many buildings in the west end of London were 
eaddenly thrown into darkness by the extinction 
of their electric lamps; and this failure was 
attributed by consumers to some deficiency in 
the system employed. But the Secretary of the 
Electric Lighting Company who furnished the 
Jamps has given the real cause of the disaster. 
It seems that the stokers employed deserted their 
poate and allowed the fires feeding the engines to 
es go down. These men ‘took offence that @ gra-. 
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tuitous meal of roast beef, &c., was served to them 
cold instead of hot!’ 

A new lifeboat has recently been tried with 
success at St George’s Dock, Liverpool. This boat 
is built of galvanised steel sheets, is sixteen feet in 
length, with a beam of five feet. When not in 
the sea, the boat can be used as a deck seat; 
but directly it is lowered into the sea, it is 
transformed into a boat capable of holding from 
twenty-five to thirty passengers. It is furnished 
with water-tight compartments, which are so built 
that they can be used for storing food and other 
necessaries, It is said that in whatever position 
the boat reaches the water, it will instantly right 
itself and be available for use. Another life- 
saving device likely to be of value is a raft-buoy 
Which has been invented by a United States naval 
officer. This buoy is big enough to support the 
weight of a man, and is during use attached to the 
veasel by a long wire-rope. It contains a supply 
of provisions, and is furnished with a chemical 
lamp which upon contact with the water ignites 
and burns brilliantly for about twenty minutes, 
In the case of a man falling overboard, this buoy 
would be immediately thrown into the water, and 
the light would guide him to its whereabouts. 
Should he reach it, he would be drawn by the 
wire-rope to his ship; but should the line from 
any enuse break, the provisions carried by the 
buoy will enable him to sustain life for a time, 
and so give him another chance. 

From some recent experiments on the Lake of 
Geneva, it is found that its water is far clearer in 
Winter than in summer, owing to contamination 
during the latter season by suspended matter. 
In the winter-time, white discs, submerged, can be 
seen to the depth of twenty-two yards; while in 
summer they cease to be visible at a quarter of 
that depth. It is also found that photographic 
action, which extends to a depth of nearly fifty 
yards in suminer, ig increased to over one hundred 
yards in winter. 

A new application of photography has been 
made in France by M. Weddiny. Microscopical 
examination of stecl shows that it 1s composed of 
an nagelomcration of crystals, and the quality of 
the metal may be determined very accurately by 
the difference in appearance of these crystals, 
The experimenter referred to, in order to render 
the observation more complete, heated the steel 
under examination until it was white-hot ; but as 
these conditions prevented the use of the micro- 
scope, he photographed the white-hot metal, and 
then examined with the microscope the negative 
so obtained. 

M. Pasteur’s inoculation system has recently been 
tried at Odessa as a preventive of the Siberian 
cattle-plague. One hundred merino sheep have 
been inoculated, and so far with the most hopeful 
results, although time is of course required to 

rove the value of the treatment in this disease. 
hould Pasteur’s method succeed, it will be a 
great boon to the whole of Southern Russia, In 
a single province it is stated that the losses to pro- 
ietors by this plague have amounted to more 
than three millions of roubles; and its annual recur- 
rence has brought poverty to numbers of peasant — 
proprietors and owners of sheep and cattle runs, | 

Although we no longer hide our savings in~ 
stockings, as our forefathers used to do, it is 
astonishing how much gold in the shape of coins 








is laid by and out of use in the cabinets of 
collectors. It has been calculated, for instance, 
that the result of issuing a Jubilee coinage has 
been to withhold from circulation about half a 
million of gold. The Mint lately issued a quarter 
of s million pounds-worth of five-pound pieces, 
and nearly the same value of two-pound pieces, 
and these are never seen except as curiosities in 
the collector's cabinet, It is also certain that a 
number of minor coins will be also preserved as 
memorials of the Jubilee year. 

An interesting account of a new process for 

reserving wood was lately given in a paper read 

nfore the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago. 
The method referred to is known as the Zinc- 
creosote process, dead oil and chloride of zine 
being the active agents employed. It is specially 
suitable for railway slecpersa, bridge-timbers, and 
for situations where wood is exposed to any great 
degree of moisture. The timber is first of all 
steamed in a vacuum; the oil is then injected 
into the cylinder in which the wood is placed ; 
after which the chloride of zine is ppatied by 
pressure, It is said that the oil penetrates the 
pores of the wood to a certain extent, and the 
chloride of zine goes to those portions unreached 
by the oil. According to the writer of the paper, 
Mr J.P. Card, the method will give the ae 
resulta of any process for the money spent, 

A new antiseptic haa been recommended by 
Dr Schneider. It consists of one part carbolic 
acid, in crystals, to three parta of camphor well 
incorporated together, This mixture is said to 
possess all the good qualities of ecarbolic acid, 
while ita irritating and caustic properties are 
removed and its peculiar odour considerably 
modified. 

We some time ago referred to the grand scheme 
of charting the stars, which originated at Paris, 
Twelve observatories will be ready next year to 
commence upon the work, and other observatories 
are only waiting for funds for the necessary 
instruments, According to the Report of the 
Astronomer-royal to the Greenwich Board of 
Visitors, the Treasury has not yet decided 


whether Greenwich is to take part in this inter- 


national work, and a question since asked in the 
House of Commons elicited the information that 
the matter was still under consideration. We 
trust, for the credit of British science, that the 
comparatively small sum required will not be 
withheld. 

_A Jecture was lately delivered in London by 
Mr Julius Wolff upon that distressing affection 
known as Writers’ Cramp. The lecturer has 
achieved great success in Germany and in other 
continental countrics by his treatment of this 
disease, the cure for which has hitherto baffled 
medical science. This treatment consists in the 
subjection of the affected muscles to massage, a 
treatment which includes a variety of manipula- 
tions, such as stroking, pressing, kneading, 
rubbing, &c. Many writers and pianists who have 
been victims to this painful muscular affection 
will be glad to hear that this treatment has been 


in most cases found successful 
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A curious trial, which was designed to test the 
as against the telephone, 
en at a newspaper oifice in 


‘was recently und 
New York. The test was between New York and 


| Boston, and lasted ten minutes In this short 
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period, Boston received three hundred and thirty 
words by telegraph ready for the printer ; while 
at the same time three hundred and forty-six 
words were transmitted by telephone; bué as 
many of the words sent by the latter instrument 
were incorrectly received, the telegraph was 
declared the victor. | 

An artificial chamois leather has been intro- 
duced by Messra Hotheraall of Manchester, who 
claim that the fabric is superior to that which it 
imitates in remaining supple after immersion in 
water, and being in other respects more serviceable 
than the real article. From an examination of 
the specimens sent to us we can endorse the 
favourable opinion. The material is in appear- 
ance exactly like leather, and can be produced at 
a much lower price. It will be found serviceable 
for the thousand-and-one uses to which wash- 
leather is applied. 

Professor Netts of Dresden is said to have dis- 
covered a new method of making aluminium, 
which has recently been patented in this country. 
The ore used is cryolite, which is ground to 
powder, and after being mixed with common salt, 
is melted in a furnace. Sodium is now added in 
suc’ a way that its vapour rises through the 
molten mags and displaces a part of the aluminium 
contained in the ore, which ultimately appears in 
the metallic form. Three and a half pounds of 
sodium so added are necessary to the production 
of one pound of aluminium, The new process 
as published seems to bear a great resemblance 
to the method of obtaining aluminium which 
was perfected by Messrs Bell of Newcastle many 
years ago, 


SONNET. 
T saw her once, once only, long ago; 
Yet now she often comes to me by night 
Known by the hair, so silken-soft and bright, 
That veils warm cheeks where crimson roses throw 
A tender flush o’er pallid lily-snow. 
She speaks not; only her golden head is light 
Above my heart, that throbs with wild delight— 
Dreaming she takes the love she cannot know. 


Dear distant love, doth some sweet spirit-voice 
Breathe in thine ear, when slumber is most deep, 
All I were fain to tell if we should meet ? 

And dost thou come, because the word is sweet, 
By shadowy paths we tread not save in sleep, 

To bid me trust the future, and rejoice ? 
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A SUNSET CRUISE. 


THERE is no prettier picture in this world than 
@ smart cutter going free, when a fresh breeze 
sends her swishing through the waves like a veri- 
table ocean nymph. And such is the Pride, bowl- 
ing bravely down the upper reaches of Morecambe 
Bay ; her sharp stem cutting through the wave- 
slets which hiss past her smooth white sides, and 
stream away aft in a long wake of bubbling foam ; 
whilst her lee scuppers are all awash as she heels 
over under a sky-scraping topsail, But never a 
white-winged yacht yet had such a crew as the 
witching maidens who are clustered on her 
weather quarter ; nor was ever any tiller held by 
daintier hands than those of the handsome naiad 
who is at the helm, steering deftly ‘full and bye’ 
with many a toss of her sun-glinted head as 
the mischievous zephyrs flutter swinging locks of 
waving hair about her winsome face. 

The sinking sun is flushing the western 
horizon a deep rich pink, and throwing long 
slants of primrose light across the dancing water. 
He has left the distant Yorkshire hills to slumber 
in purple shadow, and his fleeting beams have 
slipped silently over the bowed head of Arnside 
Knot and are racing down its steep wooded slopes, 
eager to reach the golden sands below and wel- 
; come the cutter as she stands out from the curving 

shores of Grange across towards Holm Island, in 
whose rocky chasms and clefts the water laps and 
sighs, like the sobbing of sorrowful mermaids 
imprisoned in the depths below ; whilst the trees 
- 4ch crown its steep slopes form a dense back- 
hd to a so-called temple of Vesta which 
ta gray beacon upon the outermost point. | 
1| 6, the tide runs like a mill-race, and awirls 
| iwo islet crags standing like outposts to 
a | de ch of shoaling waters. 
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cent curve ; then, with a coquettish shake of her 
topsail and a coy quiver at her mainsail’s throat, 
she springs forward on her new course. 

Away on the port beam is Silverdale, whose 
fine new red-tiled church stands like a sentinel 
on guard at one end of the long straggling village, 
where the houses are dotted up and down in 
picturesque disorder, and seem on fire as the sun- 
set glows upon the window-panes. Farther on, 
the distant furnaces of Carnforth flicker and shoot 
up their lurid flame-wreaths high into the clouds; 
recalling somewhat the days of old, when the 
beacons blazed fiercely to warn the country-side 
of the coming foe. Beyond, the line of thé land 
runs low for miles, and a flashing diamond marks 
where the sunlight catches the glass roof of the 
Winter Gardens at Morecambe, the Margate of 
the north. 

‘Keep her away, 

The mainsheet squirls melodioualy as it is eased 
a trifle, and away she slips over the tide full 
towards the setting sun, whose last rays wrap the 
sweet damoiselles in soft golden light, and sparkle 
in the bright eyes of the skipper-maicden. 

Little recks the Pride, as she glides on, of the 
treacherous sands below her keel, for ten feet of 
water is over them, and hours will elapse before 
their dread banks gleam wet and drear under a 
chill moon. But dry they will before the night 
is old, for between cach tide Ocean draws himself 
back, and leaves a vast plain of a hundred thou- 
sand sandy acres filling this noble estuary, over 
which the river Kent winds a shallow channel. 
Before the Furness Railway was built along its 
shores, the main road from Lancaster to the 
north crossed this dreary plain, a distance of 
from seven to eleven miles, according as the cur- 
rents shifted the banks. A dismal and dangerous — 
track enough, as the registers of neighbouring | 
churches show—Cartmel alone recording the burial J}. 
of one hundred and twenty bodies, out of whom {{ 
the life had been battered by the sea as it swept | 
over the cruel sands; for here the tide does. nof 1; 
flow gently, darting forward for a dozen paces, | 
and then half shyly drawing back; as if undecided 4 
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-whether to advance or not; but it dashes on with 
.@ Cefiant heave, and rushes resistlessly and piti- 
leasly in a curling wall of water, carrying every- 
thing before it ; and woe to the loiterer overtaken, 
or to the craft whose moorings are not strong! <A 
hush falls upon laughter-loving voyagers as the 
pilot tells how one fatal night a bridal party set 
out to cross from shore to shore, and were drowned 
in a deep sullen pool into which they floundered. 
Once, too, a stagecoach sank out of sight for ever 
in the greedy quicksands, taking down with it 
all the doomed passengers and struggling horses. 
If venturous folk will look, they may see in 
the wreathing storm-mists dread figures—so it 
is suid—wandering up and down, and rushing 
~inadly to or fro—the ghosts of those who have 
lost their lives on the sands—and above the 
howling of the gale and in the moaning of the 
sea may hear the cries of drowned men; though 
unbelieving scoffers aver that they are nothing 
but the shrill screams of seabirds. 

But whilst the ‘watch below’ have been spin- 
ning yarns, the fair ‘helmsman’ has been skil- 
fully keeping away over to the northern shore, 
and now close on the starboard hand is Humphrey 
Head, from whose crest one of the loveliest views 
of mountain and of sea can be seen. 

‘Luff! lady, luff!’ 

The cutter comes up smartly into the wind, 
the sails flap, her way stops; the dingey which 
has been towing madly astern is hauled along- 
aide, and into it the crew are piped. But some- 
how the Pride falls off, fills, and forges ahead, 
and the bo’sun has to let go his hold of the 
cutter’s quarter to prevent her dragging the little 
boat under; and away she stands, leaving one 
fair ‘hand’ and himself adrift. 

‘What fun to leave them.’ 

But milder counsels prevail; the cruiser is 
gybed, and bears down upon the castaways, who 
little think, as they scull three pretty passengers 
ashore, how near they have been to pulling all 
the way home up the bay. Running the boat 
on to a shelving slab of limestone and hauling 
her out of the tide, the crew scramble up through 
the thick hazel woods and under stunted oak- 
trees, where the rabbits scamper and dive into 
the honeycombed turf, on to the long rolling 
ridge, | 

Rising up in a smooth rounded slope on its 
enstern side, Humphrey Head shows a bold pre- 


cipitous.-froné to the westward, buttressed by. 
great tumbled rocks, against which the waves } 
are breaking ninety feet below with a muffled 


roar like distant. thunder. In the face of the 
cliff is a great jagged archway, leading to the 
Fairies’ Cavern, a somewhat. dolorous rendezvous 
for light-hearted joyous sprites; and beneath 


it on the shore, a so-called Holy Well, to which 
of old the Cumberland. mimers used to resort. 
‘and hold high carnival as they drank its waters 
® cure the ill effects of.lead-poisoning. But 
it is the grand prospect ftom ,the summit of. 
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took him until doomaday to do it, and 


which has begun to set. 


the Head which repays the climb. To the right 
lies Morecambe Bay, circled by wooded shores and 
rounded knolls, To the left is the estuary of the 
Leven, alternately a waste of melancholy sands 
and a great reach of heaving water, as the tide 
is out or in. To the north, and immediately 
beneath, stretches a narrow plain, shut in at the 
northern end by the great beech-trees of Holker, 
his Grace of Devonshire’s favourite seat, and 
having in the foreground the ancient tower of 
Wraysholme, where once the knightly Herringtons 
dwelt. Then away beyond, far as the eye can reach, 
are the glorious mountains of the Lake-country. 
On the right flank ia Coniston Old Man, looking 
bare and bold, with Wetherlam beside him; then 
the ragged crest of Scafell, with a suspicion of 
Great Gable just beyond. Nearer the middle of 
that wall of crags, the Langdale Pikes tower up 
against a band of ruby cloud ; and then dauntless 
peaks and rugged ridges die down to the great 
hoHow of Dunmail Raise, which bends low, to 
let the coach-road to Keswick pass over its neck, 
and then rises up to greet the ‘dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn, and make obeisance to the 
calm and dignified Fairfield. There they stand, 
those grand old giants, calmly gazing out across 
the world below them, utterly heedless of the 
clatter and racket, the hurry and bustle of that. 
puny creature man; silently bidding him look 
up from the dull level of routine and custom, and 
climb steep paths to heights of loftier and nobler 
manhood. 

But the sun has long since sunk into the 
western sea, and the uplifted heads of those ever- 
lasting hills are growing gray and grayer in the 
rich alterglow, which is fast changing from crim- 
son to ruddy orange, and fading into pale prim- 
rose ; and it is time to get down to the beach and 
aboard the cutter, which is standing off and on 
waiting for her boat. 

A few minutes more and the Pride is away on 
a homeward course, the water coming merrily 
over her bows in sheets, as, with another fayre 
hand doing her ‘trick at the helm,’ she drives 
gallantly at the white-capped surges, rushing up 
their curving fronts, leaping their tumbling cresta, 
and plunging down inte the hollows with madden- 
ing glee, scattering the sparkling spray ; whilst the 
wind laughs in the taut shrouds and running 
rigging ; 

Suddenly a vessel looms out of the gloom to 
windward, her black hull and dark sails giving 
her an uncanny look; and the absence of any 
sign of living being aboard, and the grim silent. 
way she glides astern, recall that weird traditiqn 
of the Flying Dutchman. Readers of Mar ° 
Phantom Bhs are of course familiar with the 
of Captain Vanderdecken, who impiousl: 
that he would round Cape Horn in his bt 
is t. 
condemned to sail for evermore syjth a fell; 


Jost souls and to haunt the etorm-] 


But the crew of the Pride fear not thei: 
lookitig neighbour, for she is no aupr ejiz 


brig or haunted 1 but a staunch sir. 
trawl-net down, duitting on the top ot —— 
with the tide »URen 
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“4 more into the north ; so the sheet is paid out, and sand, then a musical chorus of ‘ good-night,’ 


the cutter, lifting herself with an easy roll, glides 
on an even keel with the boom well over her quar- 
ter. The daylight has altogether died ; the stars 
are twinkling faintly in the steel-blue sky, and a 
young moon is hanging her horns in the south- 
western heavens and bathing the crags of Yew- 
barrow and its fretted plume of waving fir-trees 
in soft splendour. The fitful breeze, laden with 
the scent of juniper bushes from the land, lingers 
round the hushed group on the moonlight deck, 
loth to waft them onward out of its reach ; and 
shyly kisses damask cheeks and toys with soft 
dusky hair, until it almost forgets to give bare 
steerage-way to the cutter, though the pilot 
cheerily ‘whistles for the wind.’ When and 
where did this popular superstition first take hold 
of the nautical mind? All the world over and 
for generations, sailors have believed that a breeze 
can be thus induced, though in many localities 
this: musical charm is banned as likely to produce 
too much of a good thing. On the Yorkshire 
coast the fisher-folk do not like to hear any 
whistle aboard their boats, for they say it brings 
both bad winds and bad luck; though Filey 
men will do so when the ‘wind is asleep,’ to 
waken it. Around St Ives it is held to be 
unlucky to pipe up at night; and Irish fishers 
are careful to abstain from whistling if they 
happen to be in a dangerous spot, lest a gale 
should spring up and catch their boats there. 
Nor is it only uneducated minds which are 
affected by these beliefs, for there is a certain 
gallant commander of one of Her Majesty’s ships, 
on whose breast hangs a long row of medals, who, 
easy-going in many things, will yet never allow 
his blue-jackets to whistle about the decks, for 
it ‘never brings any good.’ 

Nor are the lower orders of creation without 
their influence on the weather, so old salts be- 
lieve—cuclews, porpoises, and dogs, to wit; and 
yet they all yield the palm in this respect to 
the domestic cat. Why she should excrt such a 
baleful power it is hard to imagine ; yet certain 
is it that the crew of many a lost ship have dis- 
tinctly traced their misfortunes to feline influence ; 
and one only needs to recall one or two of the 
commoner phrases current in the forecastle to sce 
how intimately puss is associated with nautical 
creeds; such, for instance, as a ‘cat’s-paw’ of 
wind, ‘cat’s-nap’ (of sleep), ‘ cat’s-lap’ (weak tea), 
‘raining cats and dogs,’ ‘cate can smell the wind.’ 
Some one has ingeniously suggested that Friday is 
an unlucky day because of its being dedicated to 
the Norse geddess Frigga, whose favourite attend- 
ants were cats. 

3ué both hostile and friendly wind-spirits are 
alike out of call to-night, and the yacht seems as 
though she never would round Berner’s Point, 
and the minutes slip away fast ere she gets it 
well abeam and opens the lights of Grange, shin- 
ing out from the dark hillside in long quiver- 
ing paths of brightness upon the gurgling tide, 
At last the shadowy pier looms out eerily from 
the dim wave-washed h, and the Pride steals 
past it to her moorings just beyond. There is 
the plunge of an anchor, a rattle of the cable 
over the bone a squeaking of blocks, a squirlin 
of ranning ropes, a flapping of canvas, the soun 
of oars in the. pwlocks a gentle plashing of 
i waters, the grating of a boat's keel on the 


white figures vanishing into the silver haze, and 
our sunset cruise has become but a golden memory 
of the past. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
By Grant Atien, AutHor or ‘In Ac. SHapes,' ero, 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—PROVING HIS CASE. 


At the pension Hugh had engaged in haste a 
dull private sitting-room on the second floor, with 
bedroom and dressing-room adjoining at the side; 
and here he laid Winifred down on the horse-hair 
sofa, wenried out with her long journey and her 
fit of delirium. The waiter brought her u 

refreshments on a tray, soup and sweetbreads an 

country wine--the plain sound generous Ligurian 
claret—and she ate and drank with an apparent 
avidity which fairly took her husband’s breath 
away. The food supplied her with a sudden 
access of hectic energy. ‘ Wheel me over to the 
window,’ she cried in a stronger voice to Hugh. 
And Hugh wheeled the sofa over as he was bid 
to a point where she could see across the town 
and the hills and the villas and the lemon- 
gardens, 


It was beautiful, beautiful, very beautiful, For 
the moment, the sight soothed Winifred. She 
was content now to die where she lay. Ifer 


wounded heart asked nothing further from 
unkind fortune. She looked up at her husband 
with a stony gaze. ‘Hugh, she said, in firm but 
grimly resolute tones, with no trace of tenderness 
or softening in her voice, ‘bury me here. I like 
the place. Don’t try to take me home in a box 
to Whitestrand,’ 

IIer very callousness, if callousness 16 were, cut 
him to the heart. That so young and frail and 
delicate a girl should talk of her own death with 
such sceming insensibility was indeed terrible. 
The proud hard man was broken at last. Shame 
and remorse had touched his ser’ —‘e burst into. 
tears, and kneeling by. , «ied to take her 
hand with some passing show of affection in his. 
Winifred withdrew it, coldly and silently, as his 
own approached it. ‘Winnie,’ he cried, bending 
over her face, ‘I don’t ask you to forgive me. 
You can’t forgive me, You could never forgive 
me for the wrong I’ve done you. But I do ask 
you, from my soul I do ask you, in this last 
extremity, to believe me and to listen tome. I 
did not lie to you last night. It was all true, 
what I told you in the coupé I’ve never 
intrigued against you in the way you believe. 
I’ve never deceived you for the purpose you 
suppose. I’ve ‘reated you cruelly, heartlessly, 
wickedly—I acknowledge that; but oh, Winnie, 
I can’t bear you to die as you will, believing what 
you do believe about me.—This is the hardest 

art of all my punishment. Don’t leave me ao! 

y wife, my wife, don’t kill me with this_ 
coldness !’ : 

‘Winifred looked over at him more stonily than | 
ever. ‘Hugh, she said with a very slow and 
distinct’ utterance, ‘every word you say to mein 


' this hateful strain only increases and deepens my 


loathing and contempt for you—You eee I’m: 
dying—you know I’m dying. You’ve tried to. 
honng me and to drive me to my grave, that: 
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you might marry Elsie.—You’ve tried to murder 
me by slow degrees, that you might marry Elsie. 
—Well, you've carried your point: you’ve suc- 
ceeded at last.—You’ve killed me now, or as 
good as killed me; and when I’m dead and gone, 
ou can marry Elsie.—I don’t mind that. Marry 
rer and be done with it.—But if ever you dare to 
tell me again that lying story you concocted last 
night so glibly in the coupé—Hugh Massinger, 
I’ tell you in earnest what I’ll do: I’ll jump 
out of that window before your very face, and 
dash myasclf to pieces on the ground in front of 
rou? 
: She spoke with feverish and lurid energy. 
Hugh Massinger bent his head to his knees in 
abject wretchedness, 

‘Winifred, Winifred, my poor wronged anil 
injured Winifred,’ he cried at last, in another wild 
outburst, ‘I can do or say nothing, I know, to 
convince you. But one thing perhaps will make 

ou hesitate to disbelieve me Look here, Wini- 
red ; watch me closely !’ 

A happy inspiration had come to his aid. He 

brought over the little round table from the 
corner of the room and planted it full in front of 
the sofa where Winifred was lying. Then he set 
a chair close by the side, and selecting a pen from 
his writing-case, began to produce on a shect of 
note-paper, under Winifred’s very eyes, some lines 
- of manuacript—in Elsie’s handwriting. Slowly 
and carefully he framed each letter in poor dead 
Elsie’s bold and Jarge-limbed angular character. 
He didn’t need now any copy to go by; long prac- 
tice had taught him to absolute perfection each 
twist and curl and flourish of her pen—the very 
taila of her g’s, the black premiers ah of her 7's, 
the peculiar unsteadiness of her s’s and her z's. 
Winifred, sitting by in haughty disdain, pretended 
not even to notice his strange proceeding. But as 
the tell-tale letter grew on apace beneath his prac- 
tised pen-—Ielsie all over, past human conceiving— 
she condescended at last, by an occasional hasty 
slimpse or side-glance, to manifest her interest 
in this singular pantomime, Hugh persevered to 
the end in solemn silence, and hei he had 
finished the whole short letter, he handed it to her 
in a sort of subdued triumph, She took it with a 
geature of supreme unconcern. 6 Did any man 
ever take such pains before, she cried ironically, 
as she glanced at it with an assumption of pro- 
found indifference, ‘to muke himself out to his 
wife a Har, a forger, and perhaps a murderer !’ 

Hugh bit his lip with mortification, and watched 
her closely. ‘The tables were turned. How 
strange that he should now be all eager anxiety 
for her to learn the truth he had tried so long 
and so successfully with all his might to conceal 
from her keenest and most prying scrutiny | 

Winifred scanned the forged letter for a minute 
with apparent carelessness, He had written over 
again from memory the single note of Elsies— 
or rather of his own in Elsie’s hand—that Wini- 
fred had never happened at all to show him— 
the ‘second note of the series, the one he de- 
spatched on the day of her father’s death. It had 
reached her at Invertanar Castle, redirected from 
Whitestrand, two mornings later. Winifred had 
read the few lines as soon as they arrived, and 
then burnt the page in haste, in the heat and 
larry of that tearful time. But now, as the letter 
‘wy before her in fac-simile once more, the very 
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words and phrases came back to her memory, — 
as they had come back to Hugh’s, with all the 
abnormal vividness and distinctness of such morbid 
moments. Il] as she was—nay, rather dying— 
he had fairly aroused her feminine curiosity. 
‘How did you ever come to know what Elsie 
wrote me that day ?’ she asked coldly. 

‘Because I wrote it myself,’ Hugh answered 
with an eager forward movement. 

Winifred looked hard at him, half doubtful 
still. Could any man be quite so false and heart- 
less? Admirably as he acted, could he act like 
this? What tragedian had ever such command of 
his countenance? Might not that strange story of 
his, so pat and straight, so consonant with the 
facts, so neatly adapted in every detail to the 
known circumstances, perhaps after all be actually 
true? Could Elsie be really and truly dead? 
Could ring and letters and circumstantial evidence 
have fallen ont, not as she conceived, but as Hugh 
pretended 7 

‘I can’t make my mind up,’ she muttered slowly. 
‘It’s hard to believe that Elsie’s dead. But for 
Elsie’s anke, I hope so! I hope so !—That you have 
deceived me, I know and am sure. That Elsie’s 
deceived me, I should be sorry to think, though 
I’ve often thonght it. Your story, incredible as 
it may be, brings home all the baseness and 
cruelty to yourself, It exculpates Elsie. And I 
wish I could believe that Elsie was innocent. I 
could endure your wickedness if only I knew 
Elsie didn’t share it !’ 

Hugh leaped from his chair with his hands 
clasped. ‘Believe what you will about me,’ he 
cried. I deserve it all I deserve everything. 
But not of her—not of her, I beg of you. Delieve 
no ill of poor dead Elsie !’ 

Winifred smiled a coldly satirical smile, ‘So 
much devotion does you honour indeed,’ she said 
ina scathing voice, ‘ Your consideration for dead 
Elsie’s reputation is truly touching.—I only see 
one flaw in the ease. If Elsie’s dead, how did Mr 
Relf come to tell me, I should like to know, she 
was living at San Remo ?” 

*Relf!? Hugh cried, taken aback once more. 
*Relf! Always! That serpent! That wrigg- 
ling, insinuating, back-stairs intriguer! I hate 
the wretch. If I had him here now, I’d wring 
his neck for him with the greatest pleasure.-— 
He’a at the bottom of everything that turns up 
against me. He told you a lie, that’s the plain 
explanation, and he told it to bafile me. He hates 
me, the cur, and he wanted to make my game 
harder, He knew it would sow distrust between 
you and me if he told you that lie ; and he had no 
pity, like an unmanly sneak that he is, even on a 
poor weak helpless woman.’ 

‘I see” Winifred murmured with exasperating 
calmness, ‘He told me the truth. It’s his habit 
to tell it. And the truth happens to be very dis- 
concerting to you, by making what you’re frank 
enough to describe as your game a little harder. 
The word’s sufficient. You can never do any- 
thing but play a game. That’s very clear, I 
understand now. I prefer Mr Relf’s assurance to | 
yours, thank you !’ 

‘ Winifred,’ Hugh cried, in an agony of despair, 
‘let me tell you the whole story again, bit by ae 
act by act, scene by scene’—Winifred smilec 
derisively at the theatrical phrase-——‘ and you may 
question me out on every part of it. Cross- 
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examine me, please, like a hostile lawyer, to the 
minutest detaiL—-O Winnie, I want you to know 
the truth now. I wish you’d believe me. I can’t 
endure to think that you should die mistaking 
me." 

His imploring look and his evident earnestness 
shook Winifred’s wavering mind again. Even the 
worst of men has his truthful moments. Her 
resolution faltered. She began, as he suggested, 
cross-questioning him at full. He gave his replies 

lainly and straightforwardly. The fever of con- 
ression had seized hold of him once more. The 

ent-up secret had burst its bounds, He revealed 
1is inmost soul to Winifred—he even admitted, 
with shame and agony, his abiding love and 
remorse for Elsie, 

Overcome by her feelings, Winifred leaned back 
on the sofa and cried. Thank heaven, thank 
heaven, she could cry now. He was glad of that. 
She could ery, after all. That poor little cramped 
and cabined nature, turned in upon itself so long 
for lack of an outlet, found vent at last. Hugh 
cried himself, and held her hand. In her momen- 
tary impulse of womanly softening, she allowed 
him to hold it. Her wan small face pleaded 
piteously with his heart. ‘Dare I, Winnie?’ he 
asked with a faint tremor, and leaning forward, 
he kissed her forehead. She did not withdraw it. 
He thrilled at the concession. Then he thought 
with a pang how cruelly he had worn her young 
life out. She never reproached him ; her feelings 
went far too deep for reproach. But she cried 
—silently. 

At length she spoke. ‘When I’m gone,’ she 
said in a fainter voice now, ‘you must put up a 
atone by Elsie’s grave. I’m glad Elsie at least 
was true to me!’ 

Hnugh’s heart gave a bound. Then she wavered 
at last! She accepted his account! She knew 
that Elsie was dead and buried! He had carried 
his point. She believed him!—she believed 
“"m! 

‘Winifred rose, and staggered feebly to her feet. 
AT shall go to bed now,’ she said in husky accents. 
“You may send for a doctor. I shan’t last long. 
But on the whole, I feel better so. I wanteil 
Elsie to be alive indeed, because I hunger and 
thirst for sympathy, and Elsie would give it me. 
But I’m glad at least Elsie didn’t deceive me!’ 
She paused for a moment and wiped her eyes; 
then she steadied herself by the bar of the 
window-—the air blew in so warm and fresh. 
She looked out at the palms and the blue, blue 
sea. It seemed to calm her, the beautiful south. 
She gazed long and wearily at the glassy water. 
But her dream didn’t last undisturbed for many 
minutes. Of a sudden, a shade came over her 
face. Something below seemed to sting and appal 
her. She started back, tottering, from the open 
window. ‘Hugh, Hugh!’ she cried, ghastly pale 
and quivering, ‘you said she was dead !--you said 
she was dead! You lie to me still. O heaven, 
how terrible !’ . 

‘So she is, Hugh groaned out, half catching 
her in his arms for fear she should fall. ‘ Dead 
and buried, on my honour, at Orfordness, Wini- 
fred 

Hugh, Hugh! can re never tell me the 
‘truth?’ And she stretched out one thin white 
bony forefinger towards the street beyond. One 
second she gasped.a terrible gasp; then she flung 
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out the words with a last wild effort: '‘That’s 
she !—that’s Elsie !’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—GHOST OR WOMAN? 


Winifred spoke with such concentrated farce of 
inner conviction that, absurd and incredible as 
he knew it to be—for had he not seen Elsie’s own 
grave that day at Orfordness ?—Hugh rushed over 
to the window in a fever of sudden suspense and 
anxiety, and gazed across the street to the exact 
spot where Winifred’s ghost-like finger pointed 
eagerly to some person or thing on the pavement 
opposite. He was almost too late, however, to 
prove her wrong. <As he neared the window, he 
caught but a glimpse of a graceful figure in light 
halt-mourning—like Elsie’a, to be sure, in general 
outline, though distinctly a trifle older and fuller 
—disappearing in haste round the corner by the 
pharmacy. 

The figure gave him none the less a shock of 
surprise, It was certainly a very strange and 
awkward coincidence. He glanced at Winifred. 
She stood triumphant there-—-triumphant but 
hencl broken=eauliiue over his defeat with one 
dying ‘I told you so,’ and chuckling out in- 
urticulately in her thin small voice, with 
womanish persistence: ‘That’s she !—that’s 
Elsie V s 

‘It’s very like her!’ he moaned in his agony. 

‘Very like her!’ Winifred cricd with a fresh 
burst of unnatural strength. ‘ Very like her !—O 
Tlugh, I despise you! I tell you I saw her face 
to face! It’s Elsie—it’s Elsie !’ 

Flis brain reeled and whirled with the unex- 
pected shock ; the universe turned round on hin 
us on a pivot ‘Winifred,’ he cried, ‘ you’y 
right! you’re right! There can’t be anybo 
else on earth so like her! I don’t know ho.,+ 
she’s come back to life! She’s dead and buried 
at Orfordness! It’s a miracle! a miracle! But 
that’s she that we saw! I can’tdeny it. That’s 
she !—that’s Elsie |’ 

His hat lay thrown down on the table by his 
side. He snatched it up in his eager haste to 
follow and track down this mysterious resem- 
blance. He couldu’t let Elsie’s double, her bodily 
simulacrum, walk down the strect unnoticed and 
unquestioned. A profound horror possessed his 
soul, <A doubter by nature, he seemed to feel the 

solid earth failing bencath his fect. He had never 
| before in all his life drawn so perilously close to 
‘the very verge and margin of the unseen universe, 
iIt was Elsie herself, or else—the grave had 
| yielded up its shadowy occupant. 

| He rushed to the door, on fire with his sense of 
| mystery and astonishment. <A loud laugh by his 
| side held him back as he went. Ile turned round, 
|It was Winifred, laughing, choking, exultant, 
‘hysterical. She had flung herself down on the 
isofa now, and was catching her breath im spas- 
'modic bursts with unnatural merriment. That 
was the awful kind of laughter that bodes no 
igood to those who Jaugh it—hollow, horrible, 
‘mocking, delusive. Hugh saw at a glance she 
| was dangerously ill. Her mirth was the mirth of 
mania, and worse. With a burning soul and a 
chafing heart, he turned back, as in _dut: bound, 
'to her side again. He must leave Elsie'’s wraith 


, to walk by itself, unexplained and rar as ea, . 
j ites ghostly way down the streets of San Remo, 
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He had more than enough to do at home. Wini- 
fred was dying !—dying of laughter. 

And yet her laugh seemed almost hilarious. 
In spite of all, it had a ghastly ring of victory and 
boisterous joy in it, ‘O Hugh,’ she cried, with 
little choking chuckles, in the brief intervals of 
her spasmodic penis, ‘you’re too absurd! You’ll 
kill me! you’l! kill me !—I can’t help laughing ; 
it's so siliculone Von tell me one minute, with 
solemn oaths and ingenious lies, you’ve seen her 
grave—you know she’s dead and buried: you 

ull long faces till you almost force me to 
believe you—you positively cry and moan and 
groan over her-—and then the next second, when 
she passes the window before my very eyes, alive 
and well, and in her right mind, you seize your 
hat, you want to rush out and find her and 
embrace her—here, this moment, right under 
my face—and leave me alone to die by myself, 
without one soul on earth to wait upon me 
or help me! Oh, you make me laugh! 
You’ve broken my heart; but you’ll be the 
death of me-~Puck and Don Juan rolled into 
one !—“ Elsie’s dead !—~Why, there’s dear Elsie !” 
-—It’s too incongruous ; it’s too ridiculous.’ And 
she exploded once more in a hideous semblance 
of jauchtcr 

Hugh gazed at her blankly, sobered with alarm. 
Was she going mad? or was he mad himself? 
——that he should see visions, and meet dead 
Elsie! Could it really be Elsie? We had heard 
strange stories of appearances and second-sight, 
such as mystics among us love to dwell upon; and 
in all of them the appearances were closcly con- 
nected with death-bed scenes. Could any truth 
lurk, after all, in those discredited tales of wraiths 
and visions? Could Elsie’s ghost have come from 
the grave to prepare him betimes for Winifred’s 
funeral?) Or did Winifred’s dying mind, by some 
strange alvhemy, project, as it were, an image of 
Elsie, who filled her soul, on to his own eye and 
brain, as he sat there beside her ? 

lie brushed away these metaphysical cobwebs 
with a dash of his hand, Fool that he was to be 
‘led away thus by a mere accidental coincidence 
or resemblance! Ho was tired with sleeplessness ; 
emotion had unmanned him. 

Winifred’s laugh dissolved itself into tears. 
She broke down now, hysterically, utterly. She 
sobbed and moaned in agony on the sofa. Deep 
sighs and loud laughter alternated horribly in her 
storm of emotion. The worst had come. She was 
dangerously ill, Hugh feared in his heart she 
was on the point of dying. 

‘Go!’ she burst out, in one spasmodic effort, 
thrusting him away from her side with the palm 
of her open hand. ‘I don’t want you here. Go 
~—-go-—-to Elsie! Ican die now. I’ve found you 
all out. You’re both of you alike; you've both 
of you deceived me,’ 

dugh rang the bell wildly for the Swiss waiter. 
‘Send the chambermaid !’ he cried in his broken 
Italian. ‘The patroness! A lady! The signora 
is iL No time to be lost. I must run at once 
and find the English doctor.’ 

-. When Winifred looked around her again, she 
found two or three strange faces crowded beside 
the bed on which they had laid her, and a fresh 
ung Italian girl, the landlady’s daughter, hold- 
_ § her head and bathing her browa with that 
universal specific, orange-Hower water. The faint 
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rfume revived her a little The landlady’e 
aughter was 2 comely girl, with sympathetic 
eyes, and she smiled the winsome Italian smile 
as the poor pale child opened her lids and looked 
vaguely up at her. ‘Don’t cry, signorina,’ she 
said soothingly. Then her glance fell, woman- 
like, upon the plain gold ring on Winifred’s thin 
and wasted fourth finger, and she corrected herself 
half unconsciously: ‘Don’t ery, signora. Your 
husband will soon be back by your side: he’s 
gone to fetch the English doctor.’ 
‘I don’t want him,’ Winifred cried, with intense 
earning, in her boarding-school French, for she 
ew barely enough Italian to understand her 
new little friend. ‘I don’t .want my husband; I 


want Elsie, Keep him away from me—keep him 
away, I pray.—Hold my hand yourself, and send 


away my husband! Je ne l’aime pas, cet homme- 
13!? And she burst once more into a discordant 
peal of hysterical laughter. 

‘The poor signora!’ the girl murmured, with 
wide open eyes, to the others around. ‘Her 
husband is cruel. Ah, wicked wretch! Hear 
what she says! She says she docsn’t want any 
more to see him. She wants her sister!’ 

As she spoke, a white face appeared suddenly 
at the door—a bearded man’s face, silent and 
sympathetic. Warren Relf had heard the commo- 
tion down-stairs, from his room above, and had 


sccn Massinger rush in hot haste for the doctor. ° 


He had come down now with eager inquiry for 

oor wasted Winifred, whose face and fieure had 
impressed him much as he saw her borne out by 
the porters at the railway station. 

‘Is the signora very ill?’ he asked in a low 
voice of the nearest woman, ‘She speaks no 
Italian, I fear, Can I be of any use to her?’ 

‘Ecco! 'tis Signor Relf, the English artist!’ the 
woman cried, in surprise ; for all San Remo knew 
Warren well as an old inhabitant.—‘Come in, 
signor,’ she continued, with Italian frankness—for 
bedrooms in Italy are less sacred than in England. 
‘You know the signora? She is ill—very ill: 
she is faint—she is dying,’ 

At. the name, Winifred turned her eyes lan- 
guidly to the door, and raised herself, still dressed 
in her travelling dress, on her elbows on the bed. 
She yearned for sympathy. If only she could 
fling herself on Elsie’s shoulder! Elsie, who had 
wronged her, would at least pity her. ‘Mr Relf,’ 
she cried, too weak to be surprised, but glad 
to welcome a fellow-countryman and ac bec geri 
among so many strangers—and with Hugh him- 
self worse than a stranger—‘I’m going to die. 
But I want to speak to you. You know the 
truth. Tell me about Elsie. Why did Elsie 
Challoner deceive me?’ 

*Deceive you!’ Warren answered, drawing 
nearer in hia horror. ‘She didn’t deceive you. 
She couldn't deceive you. She only wished to 
spare your heart from suffering all her own heart 
had suffered, Elsie could never deceive any 
one !’ 

‘But why did she write to say she was in 


Australia, when she was really living here in | 


San Remo?’ Winifred asked piteously. ‘And why 
shes one keep up a correspondence with my bus- 


‘Write she was in Australia! 
dying girl’s thin hand in his—‘Mrs Ma: 


- Ser = never” 
wrote,’ Warren cried in haste, ae the poor . 
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this is no time to conceal ove I dare not 
speak to you against your husband, but still’ 

‘I hate him!’ Winifred gasped out, with con- 
centrated loathing. ‘He has done nothing since 
I knew him but lie to me and deceive me. 
Don’t mind speaking ill of him; I don’t object to 
that. What kills me is that Elsie has helped 
him! Elsie has helped him !’ 

‘Elsie has not,’ Warren answered, lifting up her 
white little hand to his lips and kissing it respect- 
fully. ‘Elsie and I are very close friends, Elsie 
has always loved you dearly. If she’s hidden 
anything from you, she hid it for your own sake 
alone.—It was Hugh Massinger who forged those 
letters.—I can’t let you die thinking ill of Elsie. 
Elsie has never, never written to him.—I know 
it all.—I’ll tell you the truth. Your husband 
thought she was drowned at Whitestrand !’ 

‘Then Hugh doesn’t know she’s living here?’ 
Winifred cried eagerly. 

Warren Relf hardly knew how to answer her 
in this unexpected crisis It was a_ terrible 
moment. He couldn’t expose Elsie to the chance 
of meeting Hugh face to face. The shock and 
strain, he knew, would be hard for her to bear. 
But, on the other hand, he couldn’t let that poor 
broken-hearted little woman die with this fearful 
load of misery unlightened on her bosom. The 
truth was best. The truth is always safest. 
‘Hugh doesn’t know she’s living here,’ he 
answered slowly. ‘But if 1 could only be sure 
that Hugh and she would not meet, I'd bring 
her round, before she leaves San Remo, this very 
day, and let you hear from her own lips, beyond 
dispute, her true story.’ 

inifred clenched her thin hands hard and 
tight. ‘He shall never enter this room again,’ 
she whispered hoarsely, ‘till he enters it to see 
me laid out for burial.’ 


COURTS-MARTIAT. 


Tae public mind was some months ago seriously 
disquieted by 2 court-martial held at Brompton 
Barracks, Chatham, on Major Templer, of the 
King’s Own Royal Rifles. That oflicer was 
charged with the serious offence of betraying 
certain State secrets with regard to ballooning 
and balloon-making, and with telling lies to his 
superior officers. The Major was not only fully 
and honourably acquitted, but has returned to 
his duty; he has also received the approval of 
ali sections of the press, and the practical sym- 
pathy of the Government, who have puid all the 
expenses—about six hundred pounds—which he 
necessarily incurred in his defence. The Secretary 
of State for War has not only personally apolo- 
ised to the gallant officer, but also from his place 
in the House of Commons. So large a section of the 
public have taken a deep interest in the above 
case, that probably many readers will be glad to 
learn something of the constitution and powers 
of courts- martial. . 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be 
mentioned that neither officers nor soldiers lose 
their rights as civilians by being in the army ; 
but they are bound also by the sterner codes of 
the Mutiny Act, Articles of War, and Army 
Judicature Act. The decisions or findings on all 
the cases to which we presently refer having been 
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officially promulgated, none are of a debatable 
nature. 3 

Courts-martial have probably derived their 
name and much of their jurisdiction from the 
Marshal’s Court or court-martial of our ancient 
organisation. Their modern form—ensuring the 
benefits of trial by jury—was established in the 
reign of Charles I. A strong resemblance to the 
‘Articles and Military Laws’ of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the military jurisprudence of Germany 
and the Low Countries, is apparent in our courts- 
martial system of the present day. The ordinary 
jurisdiction of courts-martial extends to taking 
cognisance of offences committed either at home 
or abroad, by land or sea, by those who are sub- 
Ject to the Army or Mutiny Act. The courts not 
only have the powers of a court of general assize, 
but are essentially courts of equity and honour ; 
and no appeal lies from the sentence of a court- 
martial ah te to the Court of Queen’s Bench or to 
any other court in the British dominions, This 
apparently remarkable anomaly is accounted for 
by the fact that the Judge Advocate-General per- 
sonally submits to the sovereign, for approval, the 
proceedings of general courts-martial, and there- 
fore it would be unconstitutional for a court of 
law to revise or review the personal approval of 
the queen or king, 

Courts-martial are of five denominations: (1) 
aeneral, (2) Detachment General, (3) District ie 
Garrison), (4) Detachment (or Regimental), and 
(5) Drum Head; and the number of commis- 
sioned officers required to form them varies from 
three to cleven, according to their denomination, 
and according to the part of the world in which 
they may be ian blel Their internal working 
is remarkable, and instructive, when compared 
with that of ordinary courts of law, and may be 
illustrated by reference to cases which have taken 
place since 1862, when much regimental dirty 
linen was washed before the public. In that vear, 
the non-military world had its newspapers filled 
with a seandal to which a distinguished regiment, 
then in Dublin, treated the public. A Captain 
of that regiment was tried upon the following 
charges: ‘For not having submitted the matter 
of Colonel ’s insult to be dealt with b 
superior authority, in compliance with the 17t 
Article of War; for not having taken proper 
lawful steps to vindicate his character; and also 
for having, in his final letter, stated that he had 
submitted his application to retire from the army 
“entirely through intimidation,” knowing the 
statement to be false.’ 

The court-martial was held in barracks in 
Dublin, in a room once a schvoolroom, which still 
retained its wall ornaments of maps and diagrams. 
Near the entrance door was a general miscel- 
laneous collection of Irish jaunting-cars and seedy 
cabs, plenty of idlers, a few officers, and many 
orderlies and other soldiers on duty. Inside the 
room, the officers comprising the court, arrayed 
in scarlet (or blue), edyed with gold, not ermine, 
sat at a long table covered with green baize. 
When a witncas was called, there being no witness- 
box, he usually took up his own position. The 
Captain—whose trial, by the way, took twenty- 
nine days—had comfortably ensconced himself 
in a corner behind a neat table, and added mate- 
rially to his own comfort, and, as events proved, 
‘confounded the knavish tricks’ of his enemies 











by ‘taking to himself’ two or three gentlemen in 
neat black dress, who sat near him. These were 
his solicitora and counsel ; but, according to mili- 
tary rule of 1862, the judges in scarlet had to be 
‘colour-blind’ regarding these personages, who 
were assumed to convey their professional assist- 
ance in a surreptitious and mysterious manner. 
After the court had been sworn ‘to duly admin- 
ister Justice according to the rules and articles for 
the better government of Her Majesty's forces, 
and according to an Act then in force for the 
punishment of Mutiny and Desertion and other 
crimes therein specified, without partiality, favour, 
or affection,’ &c., the witnesses were duly called, 
and then the court became a ‘spectacle, in its 
happy mimicry of @ genuine trial, by the strange- 
ness of tle procedure, the length and sluggishness 
of this cause célébre. The court-martial system 
with its measured pace and grave tediousness, 
however, put to shame the indecent haste in 
which, inside the genuine temples of law, cases are 
sometimes unduly rushed or scampered through, 
regardless of their merits; but the scarlet judge 
and jury who sat at the table in happy equality, 
no doubt felt themselves to be trustees of the 
court-martial system, and having apparently no 
fixed iden as to what evidence was to be ex- 
eluded or admitted, administered justice with all 
proper scrupulousnesa and deliberation. When the 
prisoner, the Ciuptain, wished to put a question, 
either he or one of his legal advisers wrote it on a 
slip of paper, handed it to an orderly, who took it 
to the President (or supreme judge of the court), 
who first read it to himself. if he thought there 
was anything wrong in the question, he probably 
had a friendly colloquy with the prisoner and 
supeested an alteration ; but if the Captain was 
obatinate, the ‘docket’ went on to the Judge 
Advocate-General, and after antagonistic trimming 
or shaping, the question was either put, or the 
court cleared that the judyes might sit with closed 
doors to deliberate on it. In the latter event, the 
pooeone amateur brethren who had crowded in 
rom the four courts of Dublin, the prisoner and 
hie advisers, newspaper reporters, and all the tay- 
‘rag and bobtail, were hastily hunted out, and the 
door of the court shut while the members held 
counsel, Jn about a quarter of an hour the door 
was opened, and in seampered, with much rushing 
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Dragoon Captain replied: ‘1 respectfully objec 
to answer.’ 2 j 

A member of the court who was making a. 
surreptitious and caricature sketch, stopped short 
with astonishment, and the court, through its 
President, gently pressed Heavy Dragoon Captain 
toreply. The Heavy Dragoon Captain posi-. 
tively refused, and as before, the court was, to 
the disgust of its occupiers, again cleared. After 
an interval of twenty minutes, the debate with 
closed doors is over, and the public are re- 
admitted, 

Result—The court decide that the Heavy 
Dragoon Captain must answer. 

The Deputy Judge Advocate-General reads the 
question aloud. The Heavy Dragoon Captain, 
after looking at the ceiling, the map on the wall, 
the prisoner, and the court, replies in measured 
voice: ‘I do not know.’ 

The pens once more took up the burden, and so 
this puuctilious method went on. This is no over- 
drawn sketch ; it had been the system of court- 
martial procedure for over a hundred years ; in- 
deed, it is only within the last four or five years 
that the system has been altered, and assimilated 
to the practice of ordinary law-courts, A witt 
writer of 1862 thus analyses the manner in which 
the different days of this court-martial were occu- 
pied, and there is really no over-colouring : 





Days. 
Case for the prosecution............c.ccecceececeencenensaes 7 
Defence and cvidence for the prisoner...............06 fe 
Inquiry whether or not Colonel tampered 
with a witnest.,..........c.ceee daa ties debetaed seane cess 4 
Witness to contradict the defence. ..........c cee 5 
Witness to contradict the witnesses who contra- 
dicted the defence ...... 2... cece ccc ee eases nee enens 2 


Witness to contradict the witnesses who contra- 
dicted the witnesses who contradicted the 
defence. 

Witness to contradict the last-mentioned witness..1 

Concluding speech of Captain ——, who had 


spoken twice before... 2.6.6... eeetseneeee vee eee ens 1 
Concluding speech of the prosecutor. .............ce eee 1 
F fammenty Ol Gay ic iss ciscecaccasew new cos gcasenseseresnes ds 1 

29 


Of course, if the trial had been before a judge, 
the greater part of the evidence and the contra- 
dictions of the witnesses, like the House that 
Jack built, would have been rejected as irrelevant 


and stamping, the excluded heterogeneous human , to the question at issue ; in point of fact, this 


mass. 


Order and silence having been restored, | regimental squabble really occupied as much time 


the military chief-justice reads in a sonorous im- | as all the four trials of Palmer, Madeleine Smith, 


pressive voice the decision of the court on the | Smeethurst, and Rush. 
The decision was that it might be put, | intricacy and importance, where the 


question. 
and it ran as follows: 
Question, 


you, in the presence ot Cornet Snaflle, that the | 


wisoner rode improperly, and needed a_back- 
oard ? 

Heavy Dragoon Cuptain, witness, deliberately 
replied ; ‘1 do not remember positively.’ 

After the answer had been written down, the 


(acting) Judge Advocate-General read it out in, : L 
of paper on which | and as a final result, the court-martial was not 


measured terms, The slip 
the question had been written was now impaled 
on a ‘bill-file,’ and the transaction ended, only to 
be recommenced in similar fashion. | 

_ Question by the Prisoner, Do you consider the 
Colonel persecuted me? | 

- After this question had travelled safely through 
the stages we have. enumerated, the Heavy 


In these trials of intense 
arties were 
tried for their lives, the judges satisfactorily got 


Did Colonel Touchensup state to | over all the cases within the period this one court- 


martial occupied. The end of the above long trial 
was that the Captain in question was acquitted of 
the first and third charges, found gully of the 
second, and sentenced to be turned out of the 
service. He had, however, as previously ex- 
plained, artfully provided himself with those 
skilful weapons, a good solicitor and advocate ; 


confirmed, on the ground of some legal irreu- 
larity, and the officer thus became an acquitted 
man. 

A few years after, the public were treated to 
two more decidedly scandalous courts-martial, and 
accusations enough were freely exchanged to 
render the small and select society to which the 









Oster ies) 
accused belonged the reverse of comfortable. One 
of the officers involved, a ig Sag was A.D.C. to 
the Commander-in-chief in India, and had the 
reputation of being a zealous and good officer; 
but differences between him and his chief arose 
somehow, and the result was a court-martial which 
was a public scandal all over India and England, 
both from the time it occupied and the nature of 
the evidence. The War Office authorities took up 
the case, and a correspondence took place between 
them and the Indian authorities, in which both 
parties induluyed in the pastime of pelting each 
other with adjectives. 

With regard to the other officer, a Colonel, the 
accusations were so framed, and the feeling in 
India so strong against him, that the venue was 
changed from India to Encland, so that the Colonel 
and his accusers and a multitude of witnesses were 
brought at the public expense from India to 
England, where the trial took place. At that 
court-martial, more regard was had as to condi- 


tions of space for the public and the reporters, ahd | 
the newspapers had, as the Americans say, ‘a high 
ood time’ in reporting the case for many days. | 
he public also were gratified by all sorts of : 


imputations of conspiracy and malice, with so 
much hunting after regimental squabbles, foreign 
to the issue, that the original charge against the 
Colonel seemed to fade into insignificance. The 
court-martial lasted a good many weeks, and the 
Colonel was acquitted. The battle, however, was 
an expensive one, and the public had to pay about 
fifty thousand pounds for the pastime. Since that 
court-martial, Nowavee: the War Office have not 
indulged in a similar financial exploit of bringing 
accused, accuser, and all the witnesses from a 
distant land to England for the purpose of holding 
the trial. 

In 1876, when there had been, as it were, a 
Rip-van-Winkle interval of eight or ten years, 
the War Office woke up from its slumbers, and 
indulged the public with a court-martial on 
one of the officers of a marching regiment. 
That gentleman was tried at Belfast on charges 
which it is unnecessary to specify. It was 
considered to be a remarkable fact at the time, 
that many people who gave evidence before 
the court and flatly contradicted each other were 
supposed to be models of honour and veracity. 
This trial only lasted twelve days, but an enor- 
mous amount of mud was thrown, and the 
‘scarlet inquisition’ had no easy task in hunting 
down the right parties. The same system as to 
writing down questions on slips of paper was 
pursued ; the defence was printed and read aloud 
in court, Which was anything but a ‘harbour of 
repose, from the number of objections made to 
the line adopted by the prosecution, and also other 

ints raised by the solicitor for the prisoner. 

‘inally, the officer was acquitted of the whole of 
the first charge; but he was convicted of a por- 
tion of the second charge; and a few days aiter, 
the Irish Times astonished the public by publish- 
ing the sentence of the court, and hinting at the 
votes of the members, apparently by a very narrow 
“majority, adverse to the prisoner. ; 
| is an oath is taken by all the members neither 
to divulge the sentence until the court-martial has 
‘been confirmed, nor ‘on any account at any time 
whatsoever to disclose or discover’ the vote or 
opinion of any particular member of the court, 
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but the press as usual kept its own counsel, and 
nothing was proved against any one. The officer 
had to leave the army; but Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to order the price of his com- 
mission to be paid him. 

In the Templer court-martial recently held at 
Chatham, the prosecutor and the prisoner were 
permitted to be represented in the ordinary wa 
by counsels and solicitors. The Major took full 
advantage of his powers, and provided himself 
with an astute solicitor, and a very clever cross- 
examining counsel, Mr Winch, Q.C. The latter 
gentleman considerably edified the court, the 
witnesses, and the public, by the free use of his 
sharp scalping-knife of cross-examination, which 
he Sige somewhat ruthlessly all round to the 
hostile witnesses, springing a mine from time to 
time on the Treasury Advocate who prosecuted. 
It is a step in the right direction that the advo- 
cate of a prisoner may, like the French advocate 
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this incident excited much comment and inquiry ; 


who addresses a consetl de guerre when a French © 


prisoner is tried, address a court-martial. 

In accordance with rule, the court was closed 
after the defence had ended, and the President 
asked each officer to vote ‘guilty or not guilty’ 
according to his conscience and his oath, begin- 
ning with the junior member of the court. As 
the Major was acquitted, he was at once released. 
Had he been found guilty, the proceedings of the 
court-martial, after ireing examined in the office 
of the Judge Advocate-General, would have been 
laid before the Queen for final approval or dis- 
approval. As a proof of the value of the ‘uew 
system,’ we may mention that this court-martial 
occupied only four days. Probably, had it come 
before a judge, he would have stopped the case 
in a few hours. 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 
By WiLLiaAmM GALBRAITH. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAP. I.—AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


WueEn I first left home to act as companion to 
Mrs Farquharson at Shuttleton Manor, [ was only 
eighteen, and very simple and inexperienced ; but, 
unlike many who long to try their wings outside 
the home circle, my first flight igto the great 
world beyond tended nothing to diminish the 
bright visions in which young hearts are prone 
to indulge, for, in Mrs Farquharson’s house, I 
wos from the beginning treated more like a 
daughter than a hired companion; and though I 
missed the home faces very much, yet I was 
seldom subject to those fits of loneliness and 
depression which are the general experience of 
those launched out on the busy world for the 
first time and separated from all family ties. 

Mrs Farquharson was a widow, with no chil- 
dren ; two she had had, but both died in infancy 
out in India, where her husband had held a 
post under government. She had been but two 
years in England when I first went to her, having 
come home after her husband’s death. Possessed. 
of ample means—for she had a private fortune of 
her own, inherited from an aunt, besides what her 
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husband left-—-she yet lived in a very quict style, 
keeping but four servants and seeing little com- 
pany; indeed, but for an occasional visit from 
the rector or his wife, and a chance one from the 
curate, we would have scen almost nobody save 
ourselves. ‘The house waa large, commordions, and 
old-fashioned, and had been known as the Manor 
for ages back, It had been for some time unten- 
anted before Mrs Farquharson entered into posses- 
sion, the owner being unmarried and resident 
abroad. It was a larger house than Mra Far- 
quharson at first contemplated renting; buf the 
rent was very moderate, and she conceived a 
hiking for it when first she saw it, which finally 
led to her leasing it for a period of five years. 
A good many of the rooms were unfurnished, 
because not required. 1 may add here that, 
beyond ita antiquity, there was nothing romantic 
about the house—no thrilling, blood-curdling 
storics of restless ghosts roaming the gloomy 
corridors aimlessly through the silent watches of 
the night, or of haunted chambers and dark decds 
committed in days gone by, but, on the contrary, 
everything was very prosaic and matter of fact, 
as befitted the nincteenth century. The Manor 
stood abont a quarter of a mile off the main road 
which led to the village of Shuttleton, and was 
approached by a long avenue of beeches. The 
grounds around it were pretty extensive, though 
much less 60 than in days lony since past. 

My dutice as companion were very light. Some- 
times I read to Mrs Farquharson while she sewed ; 
wrote letters to her dictation, or occupied myself 
with some fancy-work while we both sat and 
chatted, At other times we drove out occasion- 
ally, hiring from the village inn for this purpose 
--Mra Farquharson keeping neither horse nor 
carriage—or strolled alout the grounds together, 
she being still strony and active for her years My 
lines had certainly fallen in pleasant places ; and 
although many of my age would have considered 
the life we led somewhat dull, yet I never found 
it so, as at home I had been used to a very quiet 
hhamdrum life and had small inclination for gaiety 
of any kind. 1 had always been of a quiet dis- 
position---too much so for my years, my dear 
mother often said. We had recently had a new 
member added to our household at the Manor in 
the shape of an old bachelor brother of Mrs 
Farquharson’s—Mr Vaughan, a Professor of The- 
ology from one of the universities, who, through 
failing health, had felt himself obliged to resign 
his professorship, and, at his sister's request, had 
been prevailed on to give up his own bachelor 
establishment and come and live with her. His 
presence made little difference in our mode of 
iving, however, as he buried himself in his books 
from morning till night, and spent most of his 
time in his own room, generally having his meals 
sent up to him, so that sometimes for days together 
‘I ecarcely saw him. He was engaged writing a 
work on theology, which took up a great portion 
of hig time. He never joined us in our walks or 
drivea, and seldom left the house except when he 
went up to town for a day to purchase some new 
book or visit some old acquaintance. 

One bright sunny afternoon in June, about six 
months after my arrival at the Manor, I started 
for the village, a book under my arm, borrowed 

, vom the village Library, which Mrs. Farquharson 
“end I had been reading together, and which I 
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intended to return. Here in the darkened avenue 
the enn’s strong heat did not penetrate; and my 
white sunshade hung carelessly in my hand as I 
walked along. When I came within view of the 
east gate, I caught sight of a figure approaching, 
evidently making for the house. It was that of 
&@ woman, dressed entirely from head to foot in 
gray, and carrying a cloak of the same Quaker- 
ike hue over her arm. In her hand she carried 
a small travelling bag. She was advancing along 
the avenue at a swinging pace, and flourishing 
the bag backwards and forwards in her hand, as 
though its weight were nothing. On first observ- 
ing me, she seemed somewhat taken aback ; her 
swinging e dwindled down into a graceful 
walk, and her hand with the bag dropped to her 
side very demurely, and remained stationary. As 
she came nearer, I saw that she was of fair com- 
plexion, had on a short veil, and wore her hair 
cut short behind and in a fringe over her brow. 
She was remarkably tall, I thought, for a woman, 
but carried her figure gracefully. When she 
stopped beside me, I felt like a pigmy beside a 
giantess, 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said she, in a soft deep 
musical voice, ‘but am I right in thinking this 
avenue leads to the Manor—to Mrs Farquhar- 
son’s ?’ 


‘You are perfectly right, I answered. ‘This 
leads you direct to the Hall entrance. You ean- 


not go wrong,’ 

She thanked me, and walked on, not without 
an admiring glance at my soft white dress and 
light straw hat. For my life I could not help 
turning to look after her. Perhaps she suspected 
this, for she never turned her head or resumed 
her swinging walk, although I watched her till 
she went out of sight round a turn of the avenue. 
“Who can she be?’ I wondered. ‘Certainly, not 
a visitor to the servants; and yet Mrs Farquharson 
was expecting no one, and this girl scems as 
though she had come to stay.’ 

When I got back to the house it was nearly 
six o'clock. The door was opened by Mrs Glass 
the housekeeper, with whom I was a great favour- 
ite. I saw instantly by her face that she had 
something to tell me. She followed me up-stairs 
to my room. ‘Mrs Farquharson has a visitor 
this afternoon, miss,’ she began, shutting the door 
behind her carefully, ‘a niece of hers—a Miss 
Selwyn. She has come to stay for a day or twa 
We are having tea at half-past six.’ 

‘Is she a tall young lady dressed in gray?’ [ 
inquired, much interested. ‘For if so, I met her 
in-the avenue, coming here.’ 

‘Yes, miss, that is her,’ replied Mrs Glass, ‘tall 
and fair—I don’t think Mrs Farquharson ex- 
pected her, for she appeared much surprised when 
she arrived.’ 

‘I suppose I had better not go down till Mrs 
Farquharson sends for me, then,’ I said. ‘She 
will have a lot of things to say to her niece, pro- 
bably, that she may not wish a stranger to hear. 
I wonder she did not mention her coming to me, 
if she knew? a 

‘TI don’t think she did, miss; but I will have 
to go down and see after things. I don’t want 
Mrs Farquharson to catch me gossiping’ 

After she left me, 1 stood gazing abstractedly 
out of the window into the garden beyond, my 
thoughts full of the unexpected visitor. I -hoped 


: 
on 
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if she were going. to stay for any length of time, 
she would prove nice and agreeable ; for, if not, 
I might be made very uncomfortable in my posi- 
tion of companion. Mrs Farquharson had a sister 
down in one of the southern counties, I knew, 
whose married name was Selwyn; but of the 
existence of a Miss Selwyn I had never blair 
heard. My impression, indeed, had 
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een that: 


she had none of a family; but evidently I was! 


mistaken. There had also been another sister 
married, who had died many years ago, leaving a 
son, who was in business somewhere in London. 
I had never seen Mrs Selwyn at the Manor. 


‘towards her niece. 


I washed my face and hands, changed my dress | 
for one of black grenadine—a present from Mrs- 


Farquharson—placed a few flowers in my hair 
and dress, and then my toilet was complete. Mrs 


Farquharson and I always dined together, as a. 


matter of course ; but to-night I hesitated about | 


going down till sent for. I felt my position 


slightly altered by the arrival of Miss Selwyn. | 
About half-past six, however, a message was 


brought me by one of the maids that Mrs Far- 
quharson wished me to go down-stairs to join her 
and Miss Selwyn at tea’) Somewhat fluttered, I 
descended the broad stairway leading to the hall. 
I found Mrs Farquharson and her niece in her 
favourite sitting-room, at the back of the large 
drawing-room, where we generally dined when 
alone. Our dinner-hour was three o’clock, and 
tea at six. We kept somewhat primitive hours. 

As I entered the room, Miss Selwyn was stand- 
ing admiring herself in a large mirror which 
stood over the mantel-piece. She still wore her 

ray dress, and looked even taller without her 
at. She came forward with a smile. 

‘ Doris, my friend Miss Stuart.—Naomi, this is 
my niece, Doris Selwyn. I daresay you have 
heard me speak of her.’ Mrs Farquharson seemed 
to perform this introduction with an effort. As 
a matter of fact, I had never previously heard 
Miss Selwyn mentioned ; but I let that pass. 

‘Miss Stuart and I have already met, aunt, 
Miss Selwyn said frankly, holding out her hand 
and dropping a light kiss on my cheek. As she 
did so, I happened to glance towards Mrs Far- 
guharson, and was astonished at the expression of 
something almost like fear which her countenance 
betrayed ; but it wag but momentary ; an instant 
later, I concluded I was mistaken. 

‘I hope we shall be great friends,’ continued 
Miss Selwyn. ‘I always know at first whether 
I shall like a person or not, and I think I 
shall like youu—And so your name is Naomi! 
It is very quaint and pretty, I think, and just 
suits you.’ 

‘Not so pretty as your own,’ said I, ‘Mine is 
rather old-maidish and sedate ; while yours’ 

‘Puts you in mind of a giddy romp, as I am,’ 
interrupted she in a gay tone.—‘ Are you not sur- 

rised at seeing me, Miss Stuart? he fact is, 

was returning home from a visit to some friends 
in Scotland, and passing by this place, thought I 
would look aunt and uncle up on the way.—Uncle 
has not yet put in an appearance, thongh.—You 
will have to excuse my dress, for all the reat 
of my luggage has been sent ov, and I have 
only this with me, and one for the mornings; 
but I knew aunt lived very quietly, so I daresay 
it will not matter.’ 
.. *T am aure, Doria, both Naomi and I are very 


=. 
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pleased to see you,’ said Mrs Farquharson, rather 
more cordially, I thought; ‘only, perhaps you 
will find it dulL—As for the dress, if necessary 
that can easily be remedied; but probably you 
will not need, as you are sure to tire of our 
quiet life——But here comes tea at last.’ 

During the meal, which Professor Vaughan did 
not honour with his presence, Miss Selwyn talked 
incessantly, rattling on at such a rate and using 
so many slang terms that I was rather amazed, 
but nevertheless enjoyed her conversation very 
much. Mrs Farquharson, too, appeared to unbend 

At first, y her manner, I 
had judged the visitor to be unwelcome, but 
attributed this to Mrs Farquharson’s dislike to 
anything which disturbed our retired way of 
living. I must say that Miss Selwyn was blest 
with an extraordinarily good appetite, for I did 
think she never would have finished ; while Mrs 
Farquharson and I merely dawdled over our 
meal to keep her in countenance, 

I was dreadfully famishing, aunt,’ she said 
at length, pushing back her cup. ‘I should so 
like to have a stroll about the grounds’—rising 
and walking towards the long window which 
opened outwards into the garden.—‘If you do 
not cure for coming, perhaps Miss Stuart will 
accompany ine, or I can go alone.’ 

A little to my surprise, for she never went out 
after sunset, Mrs Farquharson rose at once, wrap- 
ping round her a white shawl, which hung over 
the back of her chair.—Miss Selwyn had snatched 
up an antimacassar from tle couch, and grace- 
fully flung it over her shoulders —‘I will go 
with you, Doris,’ Mrs Farquharson said ; ‘Naomi 
will be tired after her walk.’ 

IT was about to disclaim all feeling of weari- 
ness; but without waiting, Miss Selwyn swung 
open the window, and a minute later they were 
outside amongst the flowers, Seen from the 
window, there was a strong resemblance between 
them; both were tall, though Miss Selwyn had 
decidedly the advantage, and their features were 
very similar. Miss NSelwyn’s were if anything 
too large for a woman; and her closely croppec 
hair gave her a boyish appearance, which well 
suited the hoydenish character she affected. She 
might be somewhere about three or four and 
twenty, judging by her looks. She interested me 
greatly; ber frank careless manner was very 
winning ; she was such a complete contrast to 
myself in every way, for I was small and dark, 
and had little to say to any one until I was 
well acquainted. The habit she had of inter- 
larding ve conversation with slang terms gave 
& piquancy to it that seemed to render her 
smallest remarks brilliant and witty. She was 
undeniably handsome; while I] had never con- 
sidered myself a beauty at the best of times. I 
longed to join them, and for the first time felt 
as if Mrs Farquharson might consider me an 
intruder, since she had not asked me to accom- 
pany them. : 

ext morning I rose early as usual, for I liked 
a half-hour amongst the flowers before breakfast. 
I was busy arranging a small bouquet from my 
own particular plot for the breakfast table, when 
I heard footsteps approaching, aud looking up, 
beheld Miss Selwyn, arrayed in a crimson morn- 
ing gown, with Mrs Farquharson’s white shawl 


round her shoulders, and on her head an old 
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garden hat of my own, which she had picked up 
in the hall, 

‘Good-morning,’ she cried gaily. ‘I saw you 
from the window, and thought it a pity to Ict 
you pine in solitude and alone. So here | 
am. 

‘I wasn’t pining; but I am glad to see you all 
the same.—lsn’t it a lovely mourning? I hope you 
slept well, Miss Selwyn ? 

‘Thanks. I slept better than I expected.—By 
the way, where did you disappear to last night? 
When aunt and I came in, you hed gone off.—I 
hope you will not let my being here make any 
difference to you, Miss Stuart. I should like to 
call you Naomi, and you can call me Doris. May 
I?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish,’ I stammered, colouring 
alittle ‘You are very kind.—I had some letters 
to write last night, and took the opportunity of 
doing so when Mrs Farquharson would not be 
likely to miss ime.’ 

‘Oh, that is all right, then, I was afraid I had 
driven you away.—Uncle cume down-stairs after 
aunt and I came in last night, and J had “quite 
a time” with him, as the Americans say.—What 
a comical old boy he is; he seems half asleep 
most of the time. I must try and rouse him up ; 
seo if Idon't! I told him he must come down to 
breakfast this morning, as 1 wouldn't enjoy the 
meal without him ; and if he doesn’t turn up, I'll 
let him hear of it, Jle’ll have to give up his 
beloved books for one morning at Icast.—Is this 
your own particular garden, Naomi? Aunt tells 
me you take chief charge of the flowers’ 

‘Yes; this is my own little plot,’ I replied, 
twisting a Jony blade of grass round the stalks of 
my bouquet and then holding the flowers up to 
her for inspection. ‘Did you ever see anything 
go pretty?’ 

*I think I have,’ she answered smiling, glancing 
at me meaningly as she spoke, ‘A great deal 

rettier, too. But they are very nice.—I1 should 
ike that rose you have, it is so sweet.—Thank 
yous I shall keop it for your sake.—There is aunt 
voking from the window ; perhaps we had better 
go in” And in we went, my face flushing rosy 
red at the compliment her eyes had paid me. 
Had she been a man, I do not think I could have 
been more confused, 


SMUGGLING IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Sincz the repeal of the Malt Tax in 1880, an 
increase of smuggling has gradually taken place 
in the Highlands, and this increase is beginning 
to assume formidable proportions, in spite of the 
utmost endeavours of the revenue authorities. 
About the middle of the present century smug- 
gling was very common in the wild isolated parts 
of the country; but owing to the restrictions 
placed on the materials used in the manufacture 
of spirits, and the vigilance and zeal of the 
revenue officers, illicit distillation was practically 
suppressed ; and although a few working bothies 
or huts still existed, the quantity of spirits made 
in them did not seriously affect the interests of 
the revenue. 7 

- The stations formed by the Board of Inland 


Revenue for the suppression of smuggling are of 
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two kinds, called Preventive Stations and Preven- 
tive Rides respectively. The former are eatab- 
lished in parts where smuggling is known to be 


extensively practised, the staff consisting of an 


Inland Revenue officer and one or two ‘ Preven- 
tive men.’ These have also the occasional assist- 
ance of a supervisor, who has generally four or 
five stutions under his charge, each station being 
visited by him, on an average, once a week. The 
officer and his men always search in company ; 
and as they are required to sleep away from home 
eight times per fortnight, a special allowance is 
made to them, to meet the expenses incurred for 
lodgings and subsistence. Preventive Rides are 
made in places where illicit distillation is not car- 
ried on, but where, owing to the smuggling 
inclinations of the people, and where the geo- 
graphical formation of the country favours the 
unlawful making of spirits being carried on with 
some chances of secrecy, smuggling would be cer- 
tain to commence if an official was not at hand to 
check it. One officer is considered sufficient for 
this; and in addition to the usual work of 
securing the license duties in his station, he has 
to endeavour to find out, by means of inquiries 
or searching, if any illicit practices are carried on 
in his neighbourhood. 

It will thus be seen that the Preventive Station 
with its comparatively large staff is much more 
expensive than the Ride, and as smuggling was 
gradually suppressed, many of the stations were 
abolished for the sake of economy, and Rides 
established in their places. 

Owing to the Malt Duty regulations, and the 
considerable time it takes to change barley into 
malt, and the consequent risk of being detected 
in its illicit manufacture, the decreased staff was 
able to prevent the revival of smuggling; but as 
soon as the Malt Duty was repealed, the smugglers 
seized the opportunity of recommencing opera- 
tions, as they were quite aware of the reduced 
strength of the revenue establishments, it being 
impossible for a single officer to enter a bothy, 
seize the offenders, and destroy the utensils, It 
is only recently that the authorities recognised 
the gravity of the crisis that had arisen, and steps 
are being taken to re-establish some of the Preven- 
tive Stations, and deal with the smuggling in a 
determined manner. 

The smuggler generally figures in novels and 
in the imagination as a highly interesting and 
romantic creature ; but on a personal acquaint- 
ance, these ideas respecting him soon give place 
to others of an entirely different character. In- 
stead of the generous and high-spirited individual 
one expects to meet, the smuggler is seen to be a 
very low type of a Highlander, much addicted to 
drinking, laziness, and lying, and bearing a great 
similarity in character to the poacher of the 
South. He generally pretends to follow some 
employment, such as a diker, fencer, stone- 
breaker, &c.; but if is on very rare occasions 
that he can be found engaged in his professed 
trade. He is generally to be seen lounging about 
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the village in a listless manner, as if 
of the most innocent beings and quite incapable 
of breaking any law. At intervals he disappears 
from his haunts for five or six days ; and when he 
returns, there is an unmistakable odour of ‘ peat- 
reek’ (peat-smoke) about him ; and the redness of 
his eyes at once gives evidence that he was a great 
deal among smoke during his absence. A few 
days’ dissipation will follow, then a period of 
lounging, and he will again disappear for another 
ehort time. 
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were previously mentioned as being peculiar to 
him on his return home after the completion of 
his illegal work, are caused by working in the 
close smoke-laden atmosphere of the bothy. As 
the smoke is apt to draw attention to their labour, 
the peats are generally charred in their houses 
before being used in the bothy, as peats thus 
treated do not give off so much smoke during 
consumption as fresh ones. | 

The most valuable part of a smuggler’s plant is 
the still and worm; and great precautions are 


As it is well known that whisky cannvt be | used to prevent these from falling into the hands 


ade without a 
_ie smuggler usua 


oe supply of cold water, | of the excise staff. <A special hiding-place is pre- 
ly selects for his operations a} pared at a considerable distance from the bothy, 


secluded spot in the side of a well-wooded burn | this place generally ea . deep pool of water 
10le 


with high banks. 


A square part is dug out till! or an artfully excavated 


As they are only 


the bottom is nearly level with the water. The | taken to the bothy when required for distillation, 


front is now built up with rough stones, a spa 

being left for entry and exit. The bank forms 
the other three sides of the bothy, and the roof is 
made with crossed sticks covered with tarpaulin, 
the whole being concealed with brushwood and 
heather so cunningly adjusted and sloped that it 


requires the minutest scrutiny to ascertain that 


nature has not been disturbed. This building is 
necessury to protect the workers from the inele- 
mency of the weather, and to conceal the light 
of the distilling fire from the watchful eyes of the 
revenue officials, The manufacture of whisky 
requires two distinct opcrations—namely, brewing 
and distilling. Brewing consists in placing ground 
malt in a vessel, pouring boiling water over if, 
and stirring the mixture till the strength of the 
malt is transferred to the water, which then 
receives the name of ‘wort.’ The wort is now 
removed from the grains and placed in another 
vessel], and to this yeast is added. Fermentation 
then takes place, which gradually reduces the 
specific gravity ; and when it has attenuated, or 
reduced in gravity, to a certain point, it is ready 
for distilling. This process consists in separating 
the alcohol from the other ingredients of which 
the wort is composed ; and for this purpose the 
liquor is placed in a vessel called a ‘still, which 
is of peculiar construction. It is made of copper, 
as a cheaper material will impart its taste to tl 
spirits, is generally of a round shape, and of con- 
aderable capacity at the lower part, but gradually 
rowing narrower towards the upper end, which 
ee a closely fitting cover or head with a hole, 
into which a small pipe fits accurately, this pipe 
goon taking a downward course. Fire is now 
ipplied to the bottom of the still; and when the 
iquor is sufliciently heated, the alcohol having 
the property of assuming the form of vapour 
at a lower temperature than any of the other 
ingredients, escapes into the pipe at the top in 
the form of steam. This pipe is of consider- 
able length, but of zigzag form, and is called 
the ‘worm.’ 
the steam quickly, this is done by laying the 
worm in cold water, which accounts for its 
crooked shape, as it would be very inconvenient 
to cover a long straight pipe with a continuous 
stream of cold water. The condensed steam runs 
into a vessel from the end of the worm in the 
form of whisky ; and when all the spirits are run 
off, the operation is finished. The time taken by 
the brewing and distilling processes is generally 
from five to six days, The ‘peat-reek’ odour of 
‘the smuggler and the redness of his eyes, which 


and removed to their hiding-place when the 
operation is finished, the only vesscls that are 
destroyed or seized by the officials when a bothy 
is discovered-—except the scizure be made during 
the distilling process—are the mashing and fer- 
inenting vessels, which, being made of wood, are 
of little value, and are casily-replaced. Another 
point on which the ingenuity of the smuggler is 
exercised is to dispose of the ‘draff” or mashed 
malt, without being discovered. In places very 
difficult of access, it is sometimes allowed to 
remain near the scene of operations; but as 
there is always a danger of the accumulations 
being seen by prying eyes, it is safer when it 
ean be completely destroyed. It is dangerous to 
put it into the burn, as some particles would be 
ertain to lodge at th sides and thus betray the 
presence of smugglin, ; and the plan adopted, 
if at all possible, is to bring cattle to the vicinity 
and give them the grains to eat, thus destroyin 
all traces through the presence of draff by w coh 
their secret place may be discovered. 

The only way that smugglers can be captured 
in the midst of their labours is to make a raid on 
them by night, as watchers are placed during the 
day on commanding positions, and the alarm is 
ut once given when enemies are seen in the 
neighbourhood. The position of a bothy must 
be pretty accurately known to the officers before 
they attempt to look for it at night, as it would 
be a hopeless task to commence a vague search 
among the hills and glens during the darkness ; 
and they generally learn the whereabouts of the 
smuggling ground from informers, who give the 
information for the sake of a reward or from 
motives of revenge. The following instances of 
the capture of smuggling material came under 
the personal observation of the writer during an 
extended stay in the Highlands, 

One day the officer of a Preventive Ride 
received notice that distilling was being carried 
on in a certain burn, and that the operation 


As it is necessary to condense would be completed during the coming night. 


The burn was not in his own station, 6o he tele- 
graphed to the proper officer and to his own 
supervisor to mect him that evening af @ cer- 
tain place, The supervisor duly appeared; but 
the other did not come, as he did not receive 
the telegram in time, being absent from home. 
As the district was not known to the two, and 
the informer was afraid to accompany them in 
case he should be recognised, they had not much 
hope of being able to find the place; but they 
resolved to do their best, as prompt action had to 


ie 
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be taken, or the opportunity would be lost. The 
night was very wet and cold; and after a drive of 
sixteen miles, they arrived at an hotel about four 
miles from the burn, where the horse was put up, 
and the officers set out to complete the rest of the 
journey on foot, They arrived at the lower end 
of the burn about one a.m., and immediately com- 
menced their search. Their progress up the 
stream was very slow, owing to the darkness and 
the uneven nature of the ground, but they toiled 
on till six o'clock, when, to their chagrin, they 
reached the source of the rivulet without being 
successful, Day was then breaking, and they 
resolved to give up the search, and accordingly 
commenced their homeward journey. 

After walking about three miles, still keeping 
near the stream, they saw some people moving 
about; and on going in their direction, a very 
nicely constructed bothy was discovered, with the 
fermenting vessels and mash tub inside and a 
fire burning. The spirits, the still, and the worm 
had, however, been removed during the night, and 
though an elaborate search was made, no trace of 
them could be found. The only consolation the 
oflicers had for their arduous night’s toil was the 
demolition of the bothy and the wooden vessels. 
During this work of destruction, the smugglers 
crowded round them, as they knew they were safe, 
not having been found inside, and taunted the 
officcra with their want of success, and told them 
that they had arrived too late. The mark of the 
smoky still was seen on the back of one who had 
evidently carried it to its hiding-place; but of 
course no evidence could be produced against 
him, though it was well known that he was the 
chief of the gang. The reason why the discovery 
was not mids on the upward search was owing 
to the fact that the bothy was not built in the bed 
of the burn, but in a hollow that ran parallel to 
it, at a distance of nearly three hundred yards, 
water having been conveyed into the hollow from 
a higher point of the stream by means of a drain 
which had. been cut by the smugglers, Three 


nights after this expedition, the oflicers returned 


to see if things were quiet, and observing a light 
in the chief smuggler’a house, approached the 
window, and on looking in saw him coolly 
engaged making new tubs to replace those so 
recently destroyed. 

About a month later, word was received that 
the same gang was again at work, but in a 
different place. A strony party was organised 
on this occasion, and a thorough search com- 
menced during the night. As the precise spot 
was not accurately known, daylight ayain began 


‘to break before they met with any success; 


then the rumbling of a cart was heard, which 
on a close inspection was scen to be loaded with 
peat. As soon as the driver saw them, he took 
off his coat and commenced to wave it round his 
head, at the same time yelling at the top of his 
voice, The officers, aware that he was giving the 
alarm to some one, soon saw several men steal out 


of an old disused farm-steading, and rush at full 


speed towards the hills, over which they dis- 
appeared. Although chase was at once given, it 
Was soon seen to be in vain, as the fugitives had 
received too long a start; and the officers turned 
their attention to the old building, in which the 
found the distillery in full working order, wi 


\ the still, worm, and other utensils. The spirits 
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were poured out, the casks and tubs burned, and. 
the copper articles carried off as prizes. 

This seizure put an end to the operations of 
the gang for a considerable time, as they could 
not afford to buy new plant, the smuggler being 
 anaertd poor in spite of his illegal dealings. 

iis state of poverty is a little surprising, when 
one considers that the duty on spirits is about 
five times the cost of the manufactured article ; 
but he makes a great many bad debts when 
selling his liquor, as his customers are quite aware 
that he dare not enforce payment. 

It will thus be seen that smuggling is not a 
money-making trade ; and if the smuggler were to 
display as much ingenuity in honest labour as he 
does in evading the law, he would have a great 
chance of becoming a prosperous and respected 
citizen, instead of being a worthless and dissolute 
character, and living and working in continual 
fear of punishment for bis misdeeds, 


PUTTING ONE’S FOOT IN IT. 


‘I NEVER open my mouth but I put my foot in 
it,’ was the curious complaint of some unlucky 
wight, who might have received consolation had 
he reflected on the number of offenders that daily 
keep him company. The Guardsman’s remark to 
the English nobleman who was in the habit of 
affably conversing with soldiers, ‘I like you, my 
lord; there’s nothing of the gentleman about 
you,’ offers an example of the kind.‘ How many 
deaths? asked a hospital physician. ‘Nine. 
‘Why, I ordered medicine for ten.” ‘Yes; but 
one would not take it, was the startling reply.— 
‘Hillo! where are you going at this time of 
night?’ said a gentleman to his servant. ‘You 
are after no good, I'll warrant.’ ‘Please, sir, 
mistress sent me for you, sir, was the response.— 
A gentleman said to the waiter of his club: 
‘Michael, if I should die, would you attend my 
funeral? ‘Willingly, sir,’ was the hasty answer. 
‘Well, Michael, that isn’t very complimentary.’ 
‘No, sir; I didn’t mane that, sir: I wouldn’t 
be seen there, sir, was the waiter’s consolatory 
reply. 

A child may often be expected to put his or her 
heedless little foot in it, as the phrase goes. For 
instance, a youngster one day begged an invitation 
to dinner at the house of a little friend with 
whom he had been playing. At the table, his 
hostess anxiously inguired: ‘Charley, can you 
cut your own meat?’ ‘Humph! said the young- 
ster, who was sawing away; ‘can’b 1? I’ve cut 
up quite as tough meat as this at home.’ People 
who are destitute of tact might take warning 
from such juvenile malaprops, but such does not 
often appear to be the case, judging by the 
numerous examples to the contrary. 

A millionaire railway-king has a brother who 
is hard of hearing, while he himself is remarkable 
as having a very prominent nose, Once this rail- 
way-king dined at a friend’s house where he eat 
between two young ladies, who talked to him very 
loudly, rather to his annoyance, but he said noth- 
ing. Finally, one of them shouted a commonplace 
remark, and then said in an ordinary tone to the 
other: ‘Did you ever see euch a nose in all your 
life?’ ‘Pardon me, ladies, said the millionaiges 
‘it is my brother who ie deaf!’ We can imagine 
the horror of the lady who indulged in such 











7S sj 


‘personal rerirks, yet she was no more awkwardly 
placed than the 


i) 


ero of the following. 


ladies retired, remarked to a gentleman present 


that the lady who had sat on his right was the: 


ugliest woman he had ever seen. ‘I am sorry to 
hear, said the gentleman, ‘that you think my 
wife so ill-looking.’ ‘O no, sir; I meant the lad 
who sat on my left; I made a mistake.’ ‘Well, 
sir, she is my sister.’ 

Alluding to newspapers, if may be remarked 
that advertisers and unpractised writers therein, 
through ambiguity of words and phrases often com- 
mit absurdities that may be touched on as further 
illustrating our subject. A country paper once 
related how ‘during the celebration a child was 
run over wearing a short red dress, which never 
spoke afterwards.’—In the description of the 
doings of a mad dog, it is said that ‘he bit a 
horse on the leg which has since died.—An 
account of a funeral says: ‘The remains were 
committed to that bourne from which no traveller 
returns attended by his friends.’ 

It is not surprising that foreigners sometimes 
fail to catch all the shades of meaning belonging 
to our words. A Frenchman translated Shake- 
- eare’s line, ‘Out, brief candle,’ by, ‘Get out, you 
hort candle.’ And the expression, ‘With my 


Sword 1 will carve my way to fortune,’ was 


rendered, ‘With my sword 1 will make my 
fortune cutting meat.’ 

Advertisers often give us amusing specimens of 
composition, of which this is an example: ‘ Lost 
by a poor lad tied up in a brown paper with a 
white string a German flute with an overcoat on 
and several other articles of wearing apparel’—A 
miller attempted to testify to the merits of a 
vowder for destroying vermin by saying, ‘A 
fortnight ago I was full of rats, and now 1 don’t 
think I have one.’ 

Examples more of the ‘bull’ genus also come 


under the title of this paper as cases in point. 


For instance, a newspaper was running a serial 
story called ‘The Truth.’ One week, so much 
space being devoted to other matters, the editor 
was unable to continue the story, so made the 
following announcement, containing perhaps more 
truth than any other item in the paper: ‘“‘The 
Truth” was crowded out of this issue on account 
of the press of more important matter.’ 

A bashful gentleman who visited a school kept 
by a young lady was asked by the teacher to say 
a few words to the pupils. This was his speech : 
‘Scholars, I hope you will always love your school 
and your teacher as much as I do.’ A tableau of 
giggling pupils and a blushing teacher attested the 
effectiveness of his words. 

The lecturer put his foot in it as thoroughly 
when he prefaced his discourse upon the rhino- 
ceros with, ‘I must beg you to give me your 
undivided attention ; indeed, it is absolutely im- 

ossible that you could form a true idea of the 
Pideous animal of which we are about to apeak, 
unless you keep your eyes fixed on me.’— 
certain 
his works, caused a titter among his hearers 
by exclaiming, ‘In these days, my brethren, we 
want more Bunyans.’—Another clergyman pleading 
earnestly with his parishioners for the construc- 
tion of a cemetery for their parish, asked them 


to consider the ‘deplorable condition of thirty 
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thousand Christian Englishmen living without 
Christian burial.’—Still more curious was the 
clerical alip with which we conclude. A gentle- 
man said to the minister, ‘When do you expect 
to see Deacon S again?’ ‘Never, said the 
phi gentleman solemnly ; ‘the deacon is in 
1eaven.’ : : 





GARNERED SUNSHINE. 


THESE early autumn days have a peculiar charm 
all their own. Almost all the birds have ceased 
to sing ; the busy hum of summer's multitudinous 
life has languished, and finally died away; the 
Earth is brooding over her perfected harvests, 
murmuring the while a dreamy lullaby which 
cannot be attuned to our measured words. As I 
walk to-day between dusty hedgerows along a 
white glare of sunlit highway leading to the har- 
vest-fields, I can hear the sound of the reaping- 
machine on every side, It is a moaning svund, 
and seems to presage the autumn winds, But 
there is no wind, no cooling breeze to-day ; the 
air is sultry, and so very still that the spinning 
vibrations caused by the wings of unfortunate 
flies, entangled in the glistening festoons of the 
spiders’ webs, is distinctly audible. An ominous 
dark-blue cloud with a lurid electric light in its 
centre is coming up from the north. We shall 
have thunder ere long, although the basking snn- 
shine still slants upon the mellow fields of golden 
grain, flecked with scarlet poppies, Tremulous 
movements in the hedges betray the presence of 
the silent birds; but a restless bullfinch flits 
before me, hurriedly pausing to whistle his 
abruptly terminating song; and a landrail sends 
his monotonous ‘Crake, crake!’ over a distant 
clover-field. I wonder if the landrail is a ven- 
triloquist? Certainly, he is oftener heard than 
secn. 

I follow the road past an old farmhouse, and 
immediately strike into a wheat-ficld in which 
the reapers are busy. <A row of standing stooks 
redolent with the narcotic scent of withering 
poppies fringes the half uncut grain, and under 
one of these I rest awhile. How unswervingly, 
how regularly does the reaping-machine cut down 
the proud ranks of grain; how swiftly do the 
stooping reapers follow behind, binding the swaths 
into sheaves, and arranging them with pictur- 
esque precision at intervals along the crackling 
stubble, One could fancy that the sunshine of 
the summer had not fled after all, but had taken 
tangible form in this field of golden wheat. It 
is more than harvested grain, for it ia garnered 
sunshine: summer is imprisoned in the éunny 
wheat. The sparrows which I have missed 
from the woodlands are here in chirping flocks ; 
cheeriest of gleaners, how they revel ray the 
stubble. I, too, will pluck a gleaner’s handful of 
the embodied sunshine, to brighten my wall at 
home when the firelight flickers, and the snow 
taps at the windows with soft, treacherous 


erg. 
eis a day like this, one envies the farmer and 
his men their close proximity to Nature. True, 
they wait upon her to further their own ends, and 
they must be ever at her beck and call; but think 
of ‘the band of aérial forces she sends to aid the 
farmer in. his toil! The sun, the wind, the rain, 
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the moon, the dew—these are the willing spirits 
he tethers to his ploughshare. He is at once their 
slave and their master. He must do their bidding 
if he would guide those sovereign forces to help 
him to win the harvest of the earth. Do they 
tarry in their coming? Then must the farmer 
be patient, and not in haste. He must work late 
or early; he must hurry or he must pause as 
his omnipotent servants decree. They will only 
serve him if he walke in the inflexible grooves of 
their natural laws; then only will the farmer 
prosper. 

In the next field the thrashing-rmachine is 
at work, and women are engaged in filling their 
mattresses with the fresh light chaff. The 
hedge which separates the two fields is bril- 
liant with the polished scarlet fruit of the dox- 
rose, and with many-coloured bramble sprays 
Juden with berries in every stave of ripening, 
from the first faint blush of red to the luscious 
purple bloom of complete fruition. The thistle- 
down is flonting like fairy shuttlecocks on the 
atill air; and with every darting movement of the 
birds in the hedyes, the ripe thistle-heads are 
shaken free of their buoyant winged seeds. The 
umbelliferous plants have lost their crowns of 
white florets and are now seeding. They are an 
ambitious race, and are not content with their five 
feet of summer growth, but must needs hurry 
after the departing summer with awkward Jenvths 
of useless stalk and sickly flower-umbels which 
will never reach perfection, These unsightly 
late aoe are the hasty after-thoughts and 
parentheses of an over-prolifie parent stem, and 
ure destined to be overtaken and killed by the 
early frosts. The foliage of the lowly herb-Robert 
brightens the dusty grass beneath the hedges, 
sending a crimson wandering fire along the 
verdant line that fringes the sun-baked highway ; 
and the camomile flower with its feathery 
foliage has supplanted the ox-eyed daisy. 

I have almost trodden upon a quaint little ball 
of withered grass blades deftly and compactly 
plaited together and fastened to some ears of cut 
wheat. ‘This I am told by a reaper is the tiny 
neat of a field-monse. As far as I can see, there 
is no apparent ingress or egress; it is merely 
around soft ball, A quaint and wouderful piece 
of architecture it seems to my astonished eyes, 
especially when I Jearn that these tiny hoines 
sometimes contain seven young mice. I also find 
and carry olf asa treasure a deserted linnet’s nest. 
It was placed in the bushy hollow of a hawthorn 
hedge; and so beautifully dainty is it in struc- 
ture and in colour, that I may be pardoned the 
passing thought that birds may possibly possess 
more or less of an artistic feeling for colour and 
form. 

But now the portentous calm of the afternoon 
is broken by a distant muttering of thunder. The 
cloud was nearer, or has travelled quicker than I 
reckoned upon; the birds leave the stubble and 
fly low, hastening to their lenfy coverts; and 1 
make my way to the shelter of the ancient door- 
way of the tarmhouse and there stand watching 
the gathering storm. The sun has disappe 


behind the rising sullen blue clouds, and swift, 
with a heavy pattering fall, the big raindrops 


strike the hissing dust. There ie a flash of zigzag 
|} lightning, followed by a peal of thunder that 
‘}{ eracks overhead as if the aky was rending. Faster 
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falls the rain in a deluge of plashing water. How 
5 ee the dust licks up te welcome torrent! 

gain and yet again the lightning flashes and the 
thunder growls; but the cloud is very local, and 
gradually it moves across the sky, carrying with 
it a last peal of thunder, which dies in the dis- 
tance just as the azure sky escapes once more from 
the ragged edge of the retreating cloud. Once 
more the sun shines forth through still falling 
rain, and lo! a gorgeous rainbow flings its arching 
span against the dark cloud, and shines with 
sevenfold radiance in the face of the golden sun. 
Upward rises a lark from a gleaming wet clover- 
field, singing as he climbs into the sunny air. 
See how white his sun-flecked breast looks against 
the thunder-clond! Now he has reached the 
centre of the rainbow arch, and there he hangs, 
as if suspended by an invisible thread, singing mm 
an ecstasy of joy. 

I issue from my shelter and turn homeward ; 
but the hedyes are indistinct, and the road almost 
lost within a fragrant mist of incense sent up by 
the grateful earth. Gradually the warm vapour 
is absorbed by the strong sun; the delicious odour 
of earth fills the air, and mingles with the clammy 
sweetness of a hidden honeysuckle. I walk upon 
enchanted ground, picking my steps among po. 
of water which look like broken fragments c 
the rainbow overhead, and fallen sapphires fron. 
the bine. My path is radiant with jewels; for 
the raindrops that twinkle on hedgerow and grass 
have become emeralds and rubies and flashing 
diamonds by the magic power of the sun. 


THE LAME BOY. 
Benny the ridge of Primrose ITill, 
On summer evenings cool and bright, 
Gay crowds of careless urchins fill 
The air with sounds of Inughter light. 


There once I strolled in thoughtful mood, 
Delighted busy life to scan, 

For seldom sweet is solitude 
To one that loves his fellow-man. 


A cvicket-match ! From canvas tent, 
That spread bright banners to the day, 
With bat in hand and body bent, 
A tiny cripple came to play. 


Well hit, well bit! Bob wins the game ! 
Soon rose in many a lusty shout, 

While tlushed and proud, with eager ait 
He drove the lazy balls about. 


The fielders must have lost their strength ; 
The bowler bowls with errant eye ; 

It dawns on little Bob at length 
The melancholy reason why. 


A moment's pause—and then, all gone 
The glory of the ringing cheers ; 

He drew his little jacket on, 
And burst into a storm of tears. . 
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| secret. words ; ic nown 1 
aie ae Ae CORD: i : words ; and politics are unknown in the 
Ir is Sunday morning, and our ship steams} The mission of the Miserecordie is to relieve 
slowly into Leghorn harbour under the bluest | sulfering, to watch by the sick and dying, to 
of Italian skies. We hire a wherry, and go: convey the wounded to the hospitals, to carry 
ashore, clad to escape for a time the monotonous | the dead to the tomb, and to be impartial always 
roll of the wave-washed - .scl. Hardly have we | in their services to whosoever may require them. 
crossed the city’s threshold, when we come upon | The dress of the Order consists of a long black 
a weird procession of hooded mén, carrying on; frock and hood, in the latter being cut two eye- 
their shouldcrs an empty litter. We are told! holes, Save for these, the wearer is completely 
they are the famous Miserecordie ; so we follow | enveloped, and is absolutely unrecognisable. The 
until they reach their chapel, and go in after] idea of this is that individual pomp and vanity 
them. Our questions are kindly answered by a/| mnay be sunk and crucified, and so the brethren go 
‘brother’ whose face we cannot see, and we are! bout in the performance of their good work | 
soon investigating for ourselves the mysteries of ; unknown. The amount of labour overtaken by 
this solemn brotherhood. It goes without saying | the Order is not easily calculated. It is for ever 
that no religious body anywhere is held in greater | ‘on duty, and the demands made upon it are 
respect and veneration than the Italian Misere- | enormous, 

cordie, While distinctly Roman Catholic in| The public ambulance is a thing as yet un- 
denomination, it ministers to the wants and | known to the Italian police, and in order them- 
sufferings of all creeds and classes, We are unable : selves to escape the unpleasant duty of caring ; 
to ascertain exactly the date of its foundation ;: for and conveying the sick and wounded to the 
but there can be no doubt, from all accounts, | hospitals, the authorities are only too glad that 
that it has been in active operation for upwards ‘it should be performed by the Miserecordie. So 
of a century. It was founded by a Florentine, thoroughly is the work established, so widely the 
who sought in a humble way to alleviate the | brethren known, that the people come directly to 
sufferings of his poorer townsmen ; but little did | them with their messages and demands, without 
the good Samaritan imagine the extent to which, applying to the authorities at all. If a man is 
his ideas were destined to be carried out long | hurt in the street, the Miserecordie turn out at 
after his bones were crumbling dust. Tonce and take him tenderly, in the cleanest ani 
The Order of Miscrecordie embraces both men | Whitest of stretchers, to the nearest hospital ; or 
and women. The former at their initiation pay | to his own house, if he has one. If a weak or ! 
an entrance fee of six francs and an annual sum! bedridden householder has to be moved from one 
of four francs by way of dues. The latter pay | room to another, a message to the Miserecordie will 
four francs at initiation and yearly dnes to the! bring strong men to do the work. If a doctor 
amount of two francs, There are honorary | has a dying patient too poor to afford. the luxury 
members also, who do no active work and who! of a nurse, he leaves word with the Miserecordie, 
pay five francs a year. The only direct benefit | and nurses are at once sent out in turn to tend | 
these brethren receive from their membership! and nurse him back to convalescence, or until 
is that their bodics and those of their families | death relieves them of their weary vigils. 

are buried in the private and beautiful ceme- It must not be imagined that because the Order. 
tery belonging to the Order. There is no fund | is a Rotnan Catholic one, its services are offered . 
upon which they may draw in times of sick- | only to its co-religionists, Tt goes anywhere, at 
nese; no superannuation on which they may ; any time, to do what good it can to fellow-men, 


retire in old age; there are no mystic signs or | and church and creed give way before the sacred. ' 7 
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callof humanity. Many an English sailor crushed 
and hurt in Italian harbours, and many a friend- 
less foreigner, have good reason to remember and 
bless the Missracordis for their gracious and most 
timely help. Payment for its labours is sternly 
refused ; the rule is imperative that not even a 
cup of cold water shall be asked or taken by 
a brother while services are being rendered. 
Through the crowded streets, however, and pass- 
ing in and out of shops and houses, may be seen 
the grim black figures with their poor-boxes, 
soliciting contributions ; and there are few who 
pass them by without a blessing and a coin. 

During the day, a few taps on their huge alarm- 
bell suflice to bring together a sufficient number 
of brethren for the performance of any ordinary 
duty. During the night, however, a relief is 
always kept on the premises, ready to issue forth 
at a moment's notice. On the sound of an alarm, 
the brethren run quickly to headquarters, don 
their black robes, and give their names to the 
senior member present, who notes and marshals 
them. When the duty is performed, the brethren 
are dismissed, and the case attended to is care- 
fully entered in the Society's books. Whenever a 
brother has completed one hundred and fifty such 
services, he receives the Society’s bronze medal, 
which is highly prized, and worn at the girdle. 
When he has answered five thousand calls, he is 
entitled to the silver medal, which is worn on the 
breast ; but as such a course of duties must neces- 
sarily be spread over a long period of years, the 
wearers are few and far between, and always old 
and venerable men. 

The ranks are composed of all classes of socicty, 
and it is well known that during his lifetime 
the late Grand-duke of Tuscany was himself the 
most active of this noble band. During the 
cholera plagues, the labours of the Socicty were 
almost superhuman; and it speaks volumes 
for the dep ait in which it is held, when it is 
remembered that during the most stirring times 
in Italian history, when no processions or bodies 
dared walk abroad unguarded or unarmed, the 
members of the Miserecordie went everywhere, 
alone, doing their quiet good work under the 
shadow of their uplifted crucifix. 

Rverything connected with the Society is neat 
and scrupulously plain, and there is an utter 
absence of display, which more pretentious orders 
would do well to imitate. Behind the chapel 
are kept the hearses, stretchers, portable beds, 
country ambulances, and other appliances used. 
All are clean and fresh and ready tor immediate 
uke, 

We re-enter the little chapel, where a mass is 
being sung for the souls of the departed brethren, 
and we see on all sides ghastly skulls and covered 
coffins to remind us of our latter end. The 
incense-swingers perfume the air, and our ears 
are ravished with enchanting music sung by the 
choir overhead. The priests go round the people 
and distribute candles; and we light ours, that 
we may not appear singular, and gaze curiously 
on the scene, as if in wonderland. As we pass 


out, the gray-haired sexton tells us it is the festival . 
He. 
advises us to visit the cemetery, telling us the 
sight is worth the trouble ; and we resolve at once» 
ga It is the custom in Italy to mourn eight ' 
days from the lst of November for the souls of; 


of ‘All-Souls,’ and a day of mourning. 


mayen caine 
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the dead. The graves of tk: loved ones are 
visited and covered with flowers and wreaths 
and pretty gifts, while masses are sung for them 
in ail the churches, At the end of eight days the 
decorations are removed, the priests put off their 
broidered robes, and the graveyard gates are 
closed again until next year’s mourning-time 
comes round. 

A drive of fifteen minutes through PreHy 
hedgerows banked with nodding daisies brings 
us to the cemetery. The road is crowded with 
pedestrians, and at some points blocked with 
vehicles, So great, indeed, is the confusion that 
special aque of police are strung out to preserve 
order, while mounted gendarmes, resplendent in 
plumes and clanking sabres, gallop about to direct 
the traffic. The women’s dresses, in spite of the 
solemn occasion, are of the gayest colours; the 
peasant girls, with their uncovered heads, striped 
petticoats, and dangling earrings being particularly 
conspicuous, There are beggars, too, by the 
score, exhibiting mutilated limbs and festering 
sores, and calling loudly for the alms not often 
refused them. An Italian festival of any kind 
without its beggars would be incomplete. Where 
they come from or where they go to, how they 
live and who they are, nobody knows; but they 
are the most persistent and irrepressible class of 
beings to be met with in the wide world, They _ 
will positively not take a refusal, and this is well 
illustrated by the Jame man, who, forgetful of | 
his infirmities, runs a mile beside our carriage — 
for the copper coin we toss him, and still finds - 

ess us for our charity. At the gate 
stund two of the Miserecordie, clad in their sombre 
robes, shaking their poor-boxes at the passing 
multitude. So weird and silent are they, that 
but for their eyes, which peer and twinkle 
through the holes cut in their hoods, they might 
themselves belong to the sheeted and forgotten 
dead. 

The burying-ground into which we pass lies 
just outside the Leghorn gates, and almost under 
the shadow of the Moutenero heights. It is laid 
out with charming niccty, and kept with scrupu- 
lous care. The boxwood thickets which form the 
avenues are neatly trimmed; and above them 
tower high swinging cypress trees, which yield 
a grateful shade and cool the gravel footpaths 
underneath. Of the ground-work and architec- 
ture within, too much cannot be said; not that. 
it in any way aims at or approaches grandeur, 
but because it is full of beauty and always fair to 
see, We sce here chapels within chapels, and 
gardens within gardens; and there are high 
vaulted arches and heavy swinging lamps, and 
dainty flowers that blossom everywhere. Except 
in the case of family vaults, which are specially 
prepared and paid for, no man in this quaint 
resting-place may choose beforehand the spot 
where he will be laid. This is done for him by 
the ground committee, with a view to the sym- 
metry and beauty of the establishment. ‘Thus, 
gravestones lie in shape of stars and crosses and 
intersected squares; whilst others are built into 
the walls one above the other, till the rough 
masonry gives place to smooth and polished 
marble. eee | 

The rich and poor he here togeuner, ; 
their common sleep; brethren in life, in deat 
they are not divided, and pomp and vanity give 
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place to the memory of simple worth, The 
marble slabs and monuments that mark the graves 
are of various shapes and sizes) This isa matter 
in which the tastes and pockets of the surviving 
relatives may be consulted without reference to 
the. “ociety or its committees. The simple slab, 
the stavely cross, the broken pillar, the mass of 
marble rock, may all be seen, and some of them 
are veritable works of art. But it would seem 
to be an understood, if, indeed, it is not a written 
rule, that the epitaphs upon them shall at any- 
rate be short and simple. Here are to be found 
no eulogies, or histories, or sounding phrases ; 
little but the names of the silent sleepers meet 
the eye, unless it be the ‘Pray for him’ with 
which most of the inscriptions end. 

On every grave we see floral decorations and 
tributes of affection, brought by loving hands. 
‘The gifts and garlands vary with the station in 
life of the givers; but as far as we can sce, alter 
-& long and careful visit, none are quite forgotten. 
‘On many of the tombstones are the photographs 
-of the departed, some of them let cunningly into 
the marble in neat metal frames, and in no way 
affected by the exposure to light or storm. Here 
are graves smothered in a wealth of rare exotics, 
while beside them stand exquisitely worked tablets 
in silk and plush and satin, scrolled with endear- 
ing terms, There are gloomy lamps or burning 
, candles beside each sepulchre, and the air is laden 
with the sweet perfume of incense. . 

The graves of the poor have simpler flowers ; 
occasionally, only artificial garlands and little oil- 
lamps. On some are scattered merely a handful 
of  .. leaves, whilst on others are jars of com- 
mon clay with a single bud bending to the breeze. 
On one mound is the bottom of a broken vase, 
and from it there rises a carefully cut and prettily 
trimmed maize-cane, the delicate flowers being 
doubtless beyond the reach of the humble giver. 
On another heap is a little cross rudely fashioned 
out of a piece of decaying wood. ‘The size is 
infinitesimal, and the work suggestive of a boy’s 
penknife; but it speaks volumes of love and 
sympathy. Indeed, the offerings of the poor have 
a pathetic tenderness never to be found in those 
of the rich. 

Beside the flickering lamps and guttering 

andles, on all sides are kneeling men and women, 
whispering their prayers for the loved ones 
they may see no more. Here bends a little 
lad beside his mother’s tomb, stroking the marble 
headstone, and thinking of the dear voice hushed 
for ever; and here a gray-haired couple are 
gazing at the grave of the son who has been 
taken from them all too soon. Here is a woman 
in an agony of grief over a little mound on which 
the grass has not yet grown. Her grief is piti- 
able to behold, and her cries attract a sympa- 
thising crowd, and cause many a tear to start from 
eyes whose fountains open responsive to chords 
struck in aching hearts. ‘ Bianca, my little love,’ 
she cries, ‘I am here beside you! It is your 
another, darling, who speaks to you, and longs 
to see you! The world is dark without you, 
darling! Oh, speak to me. Come back to me, 
ay love, my love!’ Her face is swollen with 
the hot tears which chase each other down her 
cheeks; her lips are smeared with the damp 
earth to which she presses them. She is but a 
| speasant woman, this sorrowing mother ; her hands 
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are large and coarse and tanned by the burning 
sun, under which she labours day by day; her 
hair is matted with the wind; but her heart is 
pure and tender and true, and her tears are 
an index of a gentleness that wealth can never 
buy. 

The family vaults are built into and underneath 
the inner walls of this pretty labyrinth, and are 
models of neatness, Most of them contain little 
chapels and neat priedteus, and the floors shine 
with polished marble. The walls and ceilings 
are exquisitely frescoed, and the sunbeams play 
upon the silver altar ornaments and rob the grave 
of gloom. Beneath, where the coffins lie in their 
metal caskets, oil-lamps are kept perpetually 
burning ; whilst huge bronze crosses stretch out 
their arms, as if to cover with their shadows the 
slumbering dead. 

Not a laugh is to be heard through all the 
multitude as we pass round. The sightseer and 
the tourist seem to catch the general sadness and 
talk in whispers as they go. The day has been 
one, indeed, of sad reflection and bitter memory, 
and laughter would grate harshly here. 

We near the gate again as the sun is sinking, 
and we look back upon the congregated mourners. 
We see the belted soldier and the sandalled monk, 
the nobleman and tke beggar, side by side ; we see 
white faces and raining tears and looks of sorrow 
everywhere. We stand a moment ere we go, 
apart, alone, and feel better and purer for the 
sight. If it be true that the dead have knowledge 
of the living, the dreamers in this little garden 
must be gladdencd at the loving recollection of 
their friends. 

The horse-bells jingle as we canter homewards 
and beat a strange accompaniment to our thoughts, 
Verily, we have lingered in another land with the 
dead themselves, We have been reminded of a 
day in which we will ourselves be laid away, and 
our resting-places visited by those we loved. We 
have looked on grief and sorrow, the part of all 
men woman-born. But even as we think, the 
sun goes down, hiding his head in the blue waters 
close at hand; and crimson tints shoot up and 
fall across the Jand. ‘The birds sing out their 
even-sone, the distant spires are lishted up in 
yellow glory, and in the distance is heard the soft 
chiming of the Sabbath bells. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXIX.— AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 


Tue time to stand upon trifles was past. Let 
him run the risk of meeting Massinger by the way 
or not, Warren Relf must needs go round and 
fetch Elsie to comfort and console poor dying 
Winifred. He hastened away at the top of his 
speed to the Villa Rossa. At the door, both girls 
together met him. Elsie had just returned, 
basket in hand, from the Avenue Vittorio- 
Emmanuele, and had learnt from Edie so much of 
the contents of Warren’s hasty letter as had been 
intended from the first for her edification. 

Warren drew her aside gently into the tiny 
salon, and motioned to Edie not to follow them. 
Elsie’s. heart beat high with wonder. She. was 
aware how much it made her pulse quicken to see 
Warren again—-with something more than the 
mere fraternal greeting she pretended. Her little 
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self-deception broke down at last: she knew she 
loved him—in an unpractical way ; and she was 
almost sorry she could never, never make him 


happy. 

Bat Warren’s grave face bade her heart stand 
atill for a beat or two next moment. He had 
clearly something most serious to communicate— 
something that he knew would profoundly distress 





her. A womanly alarm came over her with a 
vague surmise. Could Warren be going to tell 
her? Oh no! Impossible. She knew dear 


Warren too well for that; he at least could never 
be cruel. 

If Warren was going to tell her that, her faith 
in her kind would die out for ever. 

‘Well, Warren?’ she asked with tremulous 
eagerness, drawing closer up to him in her sweet 
womanly confidence, and gazing into his eyes, 
half afraid, half affectionate. How could she 
ever have doubted him, were it only for a 
second ¢ 

‘Klsic’ Warren cried, laying his hand with 
unspoken tenderness on her shapely shoulder, ‘1 
want you to come round at once to the pension on 
the piazza..—1t’s better to tell it all out at once. 
Winifred Massinger’s come to San Remo, very ill— 
dying, I fear, She knows you’re here, and she’s 
asked to gee you.’ 

Elsie’s face grew red and then white for a 
moment, and she trembled visibly. ‘Is he there? 
she asked, after a short pause. Then, with a 
sudden burst of uncontrollable tears, she buried 
her face in her hands on the table. 

Warren soothed her with his hand tenderly, 
and leaning over her, told her, in haste and in a 
very low voice, the whole sad story. ‘I don’t 
think he’ll be there,’ he added at the end. ‘Mrs 
Massinger said she wouldn’t allow him to enter 
the room. But in any case—for that pooregirl’s 
sake-——you won't refuse to go to her now, will you, 
Elaic 2’ 

‘No,’ Elsie answered, rising calmly with womanly 
dignity, to face it all out. ‘I must go. It would 
be cruel and wicked of course to shirk it. For 
Winifred’s sake, 1’Il go in any case.—But Warren, 
before I dare to go’ She broke off suddenly, 
and with a woman’s impulse held up her pale 
face to him in mute submission, 

A thrill coursed through Warren Relf’s nerves ; 
he stooped down and pressed his lips fervently to 
hers, ‘Before you gu, you are mine then, Elsie !? 
he cried eagerly. 

Elsie preased his hand faintly in reply. ‘Iam 
yours, Warren,’ she answered at last very low, 
after a short pause. ‘But I can’t be yours as 

ou wish it for a long time yet. No matier why. 
i shall be yours in heart.—-I couldn’t have gone 
And with that, I think, I 





on any other terms. 
can go and face it’ 


At the pension, Hugh had already brought the 
English doctor, who went in alone to look after 
Winifred. Hugh had tried to accompany him 
iuto the bedroom; but Winifred, true to her 
terrible threat, lifted one stern foretinger before 


his swimming eyes and cried out ‘Never!’ in a 


voice so doggedly determined that Hugh slank 
away abashed into the anteroom. 

The English doctor pre for several minutes 
in soneutiation. and Winifred spoke to him, 


simply and unreservedly, about her husband. 
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‘Send that man away!’ she cited, pointing to 
Hugh, as he stood still peering across from the 
gloom of the doorway. ‘I won’t have him in 
here to see me die! I won’t have him in here! 
It makes me worse to see him about the place. I 
hate him !—I hate him !’ 

*You’d better go,’ the doctor whispered softly, 
looking him hard in the face with his inquiring 


eyes. ‘She’s in a very excited, hysterical con- 
dition. She’s best alone, with only the women.— 


A husband’s presence often does more harm than 
good in such nervous crises. Nobody should be 
near to increase her excitement.—Have the kind- 
ness to shut the door, if you please. You needn’t 
come back for the present, thank you.’ 

And then Winifred unburdened once more her 
poor laden soul in convulsive sobs. ‘I want to 
see Elsie! I want to see Elsie !’ 


‘Miss Challoner?’ the doctor asked suggestively. 


He knew her well as the tenderest and best of 
amateur nurses. 

Winifred explained to him with broken little 
cries and eager words that she wished to see Elsie 
in Hugh’s absence. 

At the end of five minutes’ soothing talk, the 
doctor rend it all to the very bottom with pro- 
fessional acuteness. The poor girl was dying. 
Her husband and she had never got on. She 
hungered and thirsted for human sympathy. Why 
not gratify her yearning little soul? He stepped 
back into the bare and dingily lighted sitting- 
room. ‘I think,’ he said persuasively to Hugh, 
with authoritative suggestion, ‘your wife would 
be all the better in the end if she were left 
entirely alone with the womenkind for a little. 
Your presence here evidently disturbs and excites 
her. Her condition’s critical, distinctly critical. 
I won’t conceal it from you. She’s over-fatigued 
with the journey and with mental exhanstion, 
The slightest aggravation of the hysterical symp- 


toms might carry her off at any moment. Ii 1 
were you, I’d stroll out for an hour. Lounge 
along by the shore or up the hills a bit. I'll 
stop and look after her. She’s quieter now. You 
needn’t come back for at least an hour,’ 

Hugh knew in his heart it was best so. Wini- 
fred hated him, not without cause. He took up 


his hat, crushed it fiercely on his head, and 
strolling down by himself to the water’s edge, 
sat in the listless calin of utter despair on a bare 
bench in the cool fresh air of an Italian evening. 
He thought in a hopeless, helpless, irresponsible 
way about poor dead Elsie and poor dying Wini- 
fred. 


Five minutes after Hugh had left the pension, 
Warren Relf and Elsie mounted the big centre 
staircase and knocked at the door of Winifred’s 
bare and dingy salon. The patron had already 
informed them that the signor was gone out, and 
that the signora was up in her room alone with 
the women of the hotel and the English doctor. 


Warren Relf remained by himself in the ante- 


room. Elsie went in unannounced to Winifred. 
Oh the joy and relief of that final meeting! 


The poor dying girl rose up on the bed with a 
bound to greet her. A sudden flush crimsoned 


her sunken cheeks. As her eyes rested once 
more upon Elsie’s face—that earues, ‘serious, 
beautiful face she had loved and trusted—every 


shadow of fear and misery faded from her look, 





and she cried aloud in a fever of delight: ‘O Elsie, 
Elsie, I’m glad you’ve come. I’m glad to hold 
your hand in mine again ; now I can die happy !’ 

Elsie saw at a glance that she spoke the truth. 
That bright red spot in the centre of each wan 
and pallid cheek told its own sad tale with un- 
mistakable eloquence. She flung her arms fer- 
vently round her feeble little friend. ‘ Winnie, 
Winnie !’ she cried—‘my own sweet Winnie! 
Why didn’t you let me know before? If I'd 
thought you were like this, I’d have come to 
you long ago !? 

‘Then you love me still?’ Winifred murmured 
low, clinging tight and hard to her recovered 
friend with a feverish longing. 

‘I’ve always loved you; I shall always love 
you,’ Elsie answered slowly. ‘My love doesn't 
come and go, Winnie. If FE hadn’t loved you 
more than I can say, I’d have come long since. 
It was for your own sake I kept so long away 
from you.’ 

The English doctor rose with a sign froin the 
chair by the bedside and motioned the women 
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said in a quiet voice to Elsie.—‘ Don’t excite her 
too much, if you please, Miss Challoner. But 
T know I can trust you. I leave her in the very 
best of hands. You can only be soothing and 
restful anywhere.’ 

The doctor's confidence was perhaps ill advised. 
As soon as those two were left by themselves—thie 
two women who had loved Hugh Massinger best 
in the world, and whom Hugh Massinger had so 
deeply wronged and so cruelly injured—they fell 
upon one another’s necks with a great ery, and 
wept, and caressed one another long in silence. 
Then Winifred, leaning back in fatigue, said with 
a sudden burst: ‘O Elsie, Elsie! 1 can’t die now 
Without confessing it, all, every word to you: 
once, do you know—-more than once I distrusted 
you }’ 

‘I know, my darling,” Elsie answered with a 
tearful smile, kissing her pale white fingers many 
times tenderly. ‘I know, I understand. You 
couldn’t help it. You needn’t explain. It was 
no wonder.’ 

Winifred gazed at her transparent eyes and 
truthful face. No one who saw them could ever 
distrust them, at least while he looked at them, 
‘Elsie, she said, gripping her tight in her grasp—- 
the one being on earth who could truly sym- 
pathise with herr al tell you why: he kept 
your letters all in a box—your letters and the 
little gold watch he gave you.’ 

‘No, not the watch, Saran Elsie answered, 
starting back.—‘ Winnie, I’ll tell you what I did 
with that watch: I threw it into the sea off the 
pier at Lowestoft.’ 

A light broke suddenly over Winifred’s mind ; 
she knew now Hugh had told her the truth for 
once. ‘He picked it up at Orfordnese,’ she mused 
simply. ‘It was carried there by the tide with a 
woman’s body—a body that he took for yours, 
Elsie.’ 

‘He doesn’t know I’m alive even now, dearest,’ 
Elsie whispered by her side. ‘I hope while I live 
he may never know it; though I don’t know 
now. how we’re to keep it from him, I confess, 
much longer.’ | 

Then Winifred, emboldened by Elsie’s hand, 
poured ont her full grief in her iriend’s ear, and 


he 
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told Elsie the tale of her long, long sorrow. Elsie 
listened with a burning cheek. ‘If only I’d 
known!’ she cried at last. ‘If only I’d known 
all this ever so much sooner! But I didn’t want 
to come between you two. I thought perhaps | 
would spoil all: 1 fancied you were happy with 
one another.’ 

‘And after I’m dead, Elsie, will you—see 
him ?? 

Elsie started. 
‘Never, never !’ 
‘Then you don’t love him any longer, dear?’ 

‘Love him? Ohno! That’s all dead and buried 
long ago. I mourned too many months for my 
dead love, Winifred ; but after the way Hugh ’s 
treated you—how could I love him? how could 
I help feeling harshly towards him?’ 

Winifred pressed her friend in her arms harder 
than ever. ‘QO Elsie!’ she cried, ‘I love you 
better than anybody else in the whole world. I 
wish I’d had you always with me. If you’d been 
near, I might have been happier. How on earth 


‘Never, darling, she cried. 


could IT ever have ventured to mistrust you !? 
out of the room.—* Well leave you alone,’ he 


They talked long and low in their confidences 
to one another, cach pouring out her whole 
arrears of time, and each understanding for the 
firsts moment many things that had long been 
strangely obscure to them. <At last Winifred 
repeated the tale of her two or three late stormy 
interviews with her husband. She told them 
truthfully, just as they occurred—extenuating 
nothing on either side-—-down to the very words 
she had used to Hugh: ‘You’ve tried to murder 
me by slow torture, that you might marry sie :’ 
and that other terrible sentence she had pen 
out that very evening to Warren: ‘He shall not 
enter this room again till he enters it to see me 
laid out for burial,’ 

Elsie shuddered with unspeakable awe and 
horror when that frail young girl, so delicate of 
mould and so aaaeetl of feature even still, 
uttered those awful words of vindictive rancour 
against the man she had pledged her truth to love 
and to honour. §Q Winitred !’ she cried, looking 
down at her with mingled pity and terror traced 
in every line of her compassionate face, ‘you 
didn’t say that! You could never have meant 


‘it! 


Winifred clenched her white hands yet harder 
once more. ‘Yes, I did, she cried. ‘I meant it, 
and J mean it. He’s hounded me to death; and 
now that I’m dying, he shan’t gloat over me !’ 

‘Winnie, Winnie, he’s your husband, your 
husband! Remember what you promised to do 
when you married him. Oh, for my sake, and 
for your own sake, Winnic, if not for his— 
do see him and speak to him, just once, forgiv- 
ingly.’ 

‘Never!’ Winifred answered, starting up on 
the bed once more with a ghastly energy. ‘He's 
driven me to the grave: Iet him have his punish- 
ment !? 

Elsie drew back, more horrified than ever. 
Her face spoke better than her words to Wini- 
fred. ‘My darling,’ she cried, ‘ you must see him, 
You must never die and leave him so,’ Then in 
a gentler voice she added imploringly : ‘Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ a | 

Winifred buried her face wildly in her blood- 
less hands. ‘I can’t, she moaned out; ‘I haven't. 
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the power. 
cruel to me.’ 

For many minutes together, Elsie bent tenderly 
over her, whispering words of consolation and 
comfort in her ears, while Winifred listened and 
cried silently. At last, after Elsie had soothed | 
her long, and wept over her much with soft loving | 
touches, Winifred looked up in her face with a 
wistful gaze, ‘I think, Elsie,’ she said slowly, ‘I! 
could bear to see him, if you would stop with me 
here and help me.’ 

Elsie shrank into herself with a sudden horror. | 
That would be a crucial trial, indeed, of her own | 
forgiveness for the man who had wronged her, : 
and her own affection for poor dying Winifred. | 
Meet Hugh again, so painfully, so unexpectedly ! 
Come back to him at once, from the tomb, as it 
were, to remind him of his crime, and_ before 


It’s too late now. He’s been too 


Winifred’s thoes ‘ei dying Winifred’s! The 
very idca made her shudder with alarm. ‘O 


Winnie, she cried, looking down upon her friend 
with her great yray eyes, ‘1 couldn't face him. I, 
thought T should never see him again, J daren’t ; 
do it. You mustn’t ask me? 
‘Then you haven't forgiven him yourself!’ 
Winifred burst out eagerly. ‘You love him still!) 
You love him-~and you hate him !—Elsie, that’s | 
just the same os me. I hate him--but I Jove | 
him ; oh ! how I do love him !? 


She spoke no more than the simple truth. She | 
was judging Elsie by her own heart. With that | 


strange womanly paradox we so often see, she, 
loved her husband even now, much as she hated | 
him. It was that indeed that made her hate him | 
so much: her love gave point to her hatred and | 
her jealousy. 

‘No, darling, Elsie auswered, bending over her | 
closer and speaking lower in her ear than she had | 
et spoken. ‘I don’t love him ; and I don’t hate | 

im, I forgive him all! I’ve forgiven him long | 
ago.—Winnie, I love some one else now. I’ve! 
given my heart away at last, and I’ve given it to | 
a better man than Tlugh Massinger,’ 

‘Then why won't you wait and help me to see 
him?’ Winifred cried once more in her fiery 
energy. 

‘Because—I]?m_ ashanied. 
the face; that’s all, Winnie.’ 

Winifred clung to her like a frightened child 
to its mother’s skirts. ‘ Elsic,’ she burst out, with 
childish vehemence, ‘stop with me now to the 
end! Don’t ever leave me !’ 

Elsie’s heart sank deep into her bosom. <A 
horrible dread  iecag ae her soul. She saw one 
hastly possibility looming before them that 
Winifred never seemed to recognise. Hugh kept 
her letters, her watch, her relics. Suppose he 
should come and—recognising her at once—betray 
his surviving passion for herself before poor dying 
Winifred! She dared hardly face so hideous a 
chance. And yet, she couldn't bear to untwine 
herself from Winifred’s arms, that clung so tight 
and so tenderly around her. There was no time 
to lose, however: she must make up her mind. 
‘Winifred,’ she murmured, laying her head close 
down by the dying girl’s, ‘I’ do as you say. 
I'll stop here still. Ill see Hugh. As long as 
you live, I'll never leave you !’ 

Winifred loosed her arma one moment again, 
and then flung them in a fresh access of feverish 
fervour round her recovered friend—her dear 


T can’t look him in 
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beautiful Elsie. ‘You'll stop hev:,’ she criedi 
through her sobs and teara; ‘you'll help me to- 
tell Hugh I forgive him,’ 

‘1’ll stop here, Elsie answered low, ‘and I’lb 
help you to forgive him,’ 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
L—OUDENARDE. 


In noticing some of our old national ballads we 


| do not intend to touch upon the early and richer 


stores with which our literature is abundantly 
provided ; it is with an offshoot of the earlier 
ballads that we shall briefly deal—minor ballads, 
of a much later date, but also having an_his- 
torical setting. When the printing-press began to 
be really established in our country, an immense 
number of booksellers started up in London and 
the provinces, and from their presses were issued 
numberless Merrie, Sad, Trew, or Excellente bal- 
lads, meant expressly for the perusal or edifi- 
cation of the people. These productions were 
published, many of them in black-letter, in broad- 
sheet form, on bad paper, and were sold for a 
halfpenny or a penny. Some of these were merely 
reprints of older ballads; others were re-dressed 
by the booksellers’ scribes; and others, again, 
were original productions relating to past or 
contemporary events. Many of these ballads 
have true merit, and seem to fire us with 
some of the ardour of the heroes about whom 
They were all written to the 
tune of some well-known melody; and they 
must have had a decided hold on the minds of 
the attentive audience. The morality of most 
of them is nearly irreproachable, and in many 
instances of a high order. There were also a 
goodly number of ballads recording ‘the deeds 
of daring-do’ of highwaymen, vicious appren- 
tices, and the ‘last scaffold confessions’ of 
notorious malefactors. Still, even in these in- 
stances, though thcre was many a screw loose 
in the narration, yet they generally terminated 
with a sound moral. Most of the offenders 
repented at last, or were overtaken by retributive 
justice. 

The wars of Marlborough may to a great 
extent be said to have been popular in England, 
and probably the best proof of this is to be 
found in the number of songs and ballads which. 
the wars called forth from our common presses. 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and their generals,. 
met with fulsome praise, descending often to 
extravagance. The battle of Oudenarde, fought 
on the 11th of July 1708, appears to have made 
a special impression on the public at home. We 
find two old black-letter ballads celebrating the 
event. The first—-A Happy Memorable Ballad, on 
the fight near Audenarde, between the Duke of 
Marlborough of Great Britain and the Duke of 
Vendome of France: as also the strange and_snon-, 
derful manner how the Princes of the Blood- 
royal of France were found in @ wood—is 









SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 


interesting, romantic, and extremely patriotic and 
loyal : 
God prosper long our gracious Queen, 
Our lives and safeties all, 


A woeful fight of late did 
Near Audenarde befall. 


It was to drive the French army away from 
Oudenarde that the Great Duke went with gun 
and sword; and the valiant commander called 
heaven to witness that Vendome should have to 
‘pay full dear’ for the capture of Ghent and 
Bruges, even before the fame of these events 
should reach fair France. With this intent, he 
advanced with his ‘eighty thousand bold and 
chosen men of might’ against the hundred 
thousand Frenchmen, to ‘a charge and bloody 
fight.’ 

The gallant Britons swiftly ran, 
The French away to chase ; 

On Wednesday they began to fizht, 
When daylight did decrense ; 

And long before high night, they had 
Ten thousand Frenchmen slain, 

And all the rivers crimson flowed, 
As they were dyed in grain, 


Now, the Britons, in eager pureuit of the flying 
foes, came to certain woods; and in order the 
nimble French to take, made both hills and dales 
and every tree shake with the roar of their 
musketry. The Duke made his way to theso 
woods in the hope of meeting Vendome; but 
instead, he found the Prince de Carignan, one of 
the I'rench generals, who 


Fell at His Grace’s feet— 
‘Oh! gentle Duke, forbear, forbear 
Into that wood to shoot.’ 


For, it would seem, lis Grace would there find 
the hopes of the royal line of France, Great 
Louis’s heirs, lying fast asleep. 


What heart of flint but must relent, 
Like wax before the sun, 

To see their glory at an end, 
Ere yet if was begun. 


When Vendome saw the battle was about to 
commence, said Carignan, and in order to please 
the two grandsons of Louis, who had _ been 
entrusted to his care, he straightway sent them 
to the top of a church spire— 


Where they might see and yet be safe 
From swords, and guns, and fire. 


He first kissed them tenderly, and then went 
about his business, unheeding the tears in their 
little eyes, which seemed ‘to forecast events,’ but 
romising to return after the big fight was done. 
Bat, alas, when he saw his men give way, 
away he basely ran, leaving the children all 
alone. They, ‘as babes wanting relief,’ grew 
frightened, came down from their high perch, 
and wandered about hand-in-hand until they 
came to the wood, where they sat down and 
cried ‘when they saw the night grow dark.’ At 
this a narrative the good Duke was inwardly 
moved... : 








His breast fast pity beat, 
And so he straightway ordered 
His men for to retreat. 


But now the ballad Jeaves the children, and 
gives us a brief glimpse of the fight : 


And now, but that my pen is blunt, 
I might with case relate 

How fifteen thousand French were took, 
Besides what found their fate. 

Nor would the Prince of Hanover 
In silence be forgot, 

Who like a lion fought on foot, 
After his horse was shot. 

And what strange chance likowise befell 
Unto the children dear, 

Sut that your paticnce is too much 
Already tired, I fear. 

And so God bless the Queen and Duke, 
And send us lasting peace, 

That wars and foul debate henceforth 
In all the world may cease. 


If we read this ballad by the light of chrono- 
logy, we must perforce come to the conclusion 
that the pretty tale of the royal babes is a fig- 
ment of romance. As a matter of fact, Louis 
XLV. did send his two grandsons to the wars: 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was sixteen, as 
commander; and the Duke of Berry, who was 
twelve years old, as a pupil, To say the least 
of it, it is unlikely that youths of that age brought 
up to martial habits, would have sat down and 
eried when their dry-nurse was not forthcoming. 
Both the young princes met with untimely and 
erucl deaths, it is said, at the hands of their uncle, 
the Duke of Orleans. 

In Old Englan’s New Triumph ; or the Battle of 
Audenarde, published soon after the event, we 
have a rather malicious account of it: 

Ye Britons, give ear 
To my story, and hear 
How Churchill, the chief of commanders, 
Has gained new renown 
To himself and the crown 
By outwitting the Monsicurs in Flanders. 


The third stanza tells us: 


As his troops did advance, 
The young squire of France 
On a church, with his brother, was seated ; 
And fearless from far 
Saw the terrible war, 
And in order, when routed, retreated. 


| Sad to say : 


The knight of St George, 
A tale I don’t forge, 
Achieved no great matters to brag on 
The youth did not fight, 
Like St George, or his knight, 
Though young Hanover did like a dragon. 


‘Young Hanover,’ whose character, sooth to say, 
will not bear very strict investigation, was a 
great favourite with these merry bards. 

But we have a inore biting and amusing account| 
of the fight in a ballad entitled The Frenchman’s 
Defeat. It is not so romantic, and rather more 
libellous and braggadocio in tone: 


Ye Commons and Peers, 

Pray, lend me your ears ; 

I’ sing you a song if I can, 

How Louis le Grand 

Was put to a stand 

By the arms of our Gracious Queen Anne. 
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How his army so great 

Had a total defcat 

Not far from the river Dendcr; 

Where his grandchildren twain, 

For fear of being slain, 

Galloped off with the popish Pretender. 


To a xteeple on high, 
The battle to spy, 

Up mounted these clevor young men ; 
And when fromm the spire 

They saw,so much fire, 

They cleverly came down again. 


They then got on horseback, at the advice 
of Vendome, who cried to Burgundy: 61 wish 
you and your brother were at home.’ And the 
trio immediately made their escape-—-the rhymester 
comparing their heels to cork and their hearts 
to lead. But we must turn to the sony again, 
and sec that 

Not so did behive 

The Young Hanover brave 

Tn this bloody field, [assure you; 
When his mare-horse was shot, 

Yet he mattered it not, 

But charged still on foot like a fury. 


And 60 it rune on, cracking - Hanover :’ 


This gallant young man, 


Being kin to Queen Anne, 
Fought, as were she aman, s 


Perhaps this latter ballad sticks closer to historical 
necuracy-—at all events, if seems more probable. 
Still, we must not forget that althouch all 
historians do ample homage to the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover—-who was afterwards our 
George TL---there are writers who have defended 
the young Pretender, and declare he proved his 
mettle that day on the bloody field of battle. 

The warlike spirit of the nation in those days 
is well represented in Zhe Courageous Bous of 
several Trades and Callings, Whom the ballad in a 
lenythy sub-title defines fas weavers, shoemakers, 
butchers, dyers, and hatters, in city and country, 
whose resolution is to mareh into Planders after 
King William, to relieve that country from = the 
French cruelty, and from thenee march with him 
-to the conqnest of France.” It commences : 


Brave boys, we shall soon have an army of those 
That will both the Frouel and the papists oppose ; 


and goes on to say what grand things they will 
do— 


For every tradesman his calling will leave, 
Aad bright shining armour he resolves to receive, 


Aud, moreover 


The valiant shoerunkers in hundreds come, 
Resolving to follow the true martial drum, 
With flourishing colours to enter the field, 

Not fearing to make the proud enemy yield, 
Through every country all over the west, 

Their loyalty to their good king is exprest, 

And under his banner they ‘ll fight till they die, 
Or otherwise make our proud enemics fie. 


No dyubt this ballad would be a@ favourite with 
the boys, with the bold and ambitious appren- 
tices, It is a somewhat rickety but bellicose 
roduction, conceived in the spirit of those cele- 
“wated verses : 







Two skinny Frenchmen and one Portugee, 
One jolly Englishman ean lick ’em all three, 
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| Perhaps, the spirit was a wholesome one in its 
way, and may account for much in our history 
which to us seems almost miraculous, 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE. 


CHAP. TE.—DISCOVERIES, 


A courLr of weeks glided by. Miss Selwyn was 
still with us, and, to all appearance, intended to 
remain. She declared she could not tear herself 
away; and I had begun to feel that without her 
the place would be very dull, thonyh before she 
eame I had never thought of it. 1 certainly had 
never met such a lively girl as Doris. She seemed 
naturally a bit of a wit, and was remarkably 
quick at repartee. She was, however, astonish- 
ingly ignorant of some things. She could scarcely 
lay a note of music, could paint only a very 
Tittle, seemed to know or care nothing about the 
modern langnuayes, except the language of flowers, 
in which she was well versed ; and as for sewing 
and light fancy-work, her knowledge thereof was 
nil. Fhad never seen her use a needle since she 
caine, 

Nothing surprised me more than the change 
her presence had effected in Professor Vaughan, 
His niece seemed to have acquired an unbounded 
influence over him, and she used it most unmerci- 
fully, Only in the evenings, and not always 
then, would she allow him to retire to the solitude 
of his own reom and the society of his beloved 
hooks, as she called therh. Poor old gentleman ! 
his life was made a burden to him. She would 
rally him on his bachelor condition, and say that 
she knew lots of nice fold girls’ who would just 
suit him. She ordered him, as her cavalier, to 
attend her in her walks through the Manor 
grounds, and would not Jet iim off on any 
excuse ; and if he did succeed in escaping to his 
room, would sometimes follow him there, and 
spend with him the greater part of the day, 
thoneh she must have been a decided hin- 
drance to him. From the first, to use her own 
expression, she constituted him her own peculiar 
‘chum ;’ and, truth to tell, he was favoured with 
much more of her society than either her aunt 
or wnyself. Privately, IL thought Miss Selwyn a 
bit of a flirt, as she showed such a predilection for 
masculine soviety ; but Mrs Farquharson seemed 

uite well pleased, more so, indeed, I fancied 
ian on the occasions when Miss Selwyn and 
I were out together. Perhaps she thought the 
Professor required to be roused up a little, which 
he certainly did. The constrained manner to- 
wards her miece which I had at first observed in 
her had, morcover, to a great extent disappeared, 

In the evenings, if Miss Selwyn were not out 
about the grounds or disturbing her uncle, she 
would cenerally sit and read to us while we sewed, 
occasionally stopping to make some light remark, 
which caused her aunt and me to smile ; or stand 
louking over me while I played and sang. She 

“never sang herself; she said she had no voice 
Altogether, things were more lively since her 
arrival. 

‘What a pretty dress you have on!’ said she 
one evening. ‘What kind of material do you call 
it? I never can remember the names o. seuus. ~ 

‘This is a grenadine,’ 1 answered, a little aston. 
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ished. ‘It is a present from your aunt. She is night as they entered their separate rooms. They 


very kind to me. 

‘Not more so than you deserve, I imagine. I 
have often thought you must feel if very dull— 
you so young and pretty—pardon me—to be 
shut up here. Have you any brothers or sisters, 
Naomi ?’ 

‘Only one brother, and he is very young; but 
I have four sisters—two older, and two younger 
than myself. Papa is a clergyman in one of the 

oorest of the London suburbs, His salary is not 
arge enough for us all, and that is the reason I 
am here.’ 

‘And your sisters, are they also in situations?’ 
she asked. 

‘The two eldest are; the others are not old 
enough, and mamina requires one of them at 
home, for we keep only a very small servant.’ 

She did not ask more. longed to inquire 
something about herself or her people, but did 
not like. In spite of her frankness, she could be 
very reticent when she chose, and she never 
alluded to her home in any way. 

Although so fond of valine about the grounds, 
she had never yet been outside the gates, nor did 
she manifest any desire to see the village or go 
to the church on Sundays. I had tried to per- 
snade her to accompany ine the first Sunday, but 
she laughingly said she got quite enough of 
religion at home; and her aunt did not press her 
to go, but seemed rather relieved at her staying 
in. She, like the Professor, allowed her niece 
her own way almost in everything. 

Our rooms were on the first landing. Miss 
Selwyn’s was on the opposite side of the corridor 
from her uncle’s and from Mrs Farquharson’s, and 
looked to the back, as did mine also. Between her 
room and mine was a large room used for storing 
lumber, There was no balcony on this side, but 
only in the front. The servants slept above. 
One morning I rose as usual before breakfast 
and went out into the garden. Miss Selwyn fre- 
quently joined me; but this morning she had 
apparently slept in. In my gardening operations 
1 had slightly soiled my hands, and before guing 
in to breakfast, went up-stairs to wash them and 
tidy myself generally. To gain my own room J 
had to pass the door of Miss Selwyn’s, which 1 
noticed to be ajar. In passing, I caught a glimpse 
of Miss Selwyn in her crimson morning gown 
standing before the toilet-table in her room, 
gazing into the looking-glass. In her hand she 
held what, to my astonishment, appeared to be 
arazor, She looked precisely like a person who 
had finished the operation of shaving, for I had 
seen papa look just like that. I was so surprised 
that I almost uttered an exclamation, but re- 
covered myself, walked on, and gained my own 
room, shutting the door very softly. 

It might be perhaps a day or two later. I 
retired to my room in the evening earlier than 
my wont, as I wished to finish a letter I was 
writing to mamma. My window was open half- 
way, for the evening was warm. My letter bein 
finished, but not feeling inclined for sleep, 
was sitting at the window gazing idly into the 
moonlicht. Every one was up-stairs, and I 
believed myself to be the only one awake in the 
house. The Professor had gone to his room after 

tea, and nearly an hour before I had heard Mrs 
,, Harguharson and her niece bid each other good- 


is about Miss Selwyn. 


seemed always to finish their conversation down- 
stairs, for Miss Selwyn never sat and chatted with 
her aunt in her room after coming up, but went 
straight to her own. I would have liked an 
accasional cosy chat with her by our bedroom 
fires ; but as she never invited me into her room, 
I did not venture to ask her into mine. 

It was a lovely moonlight night. Our side of 
the house, however, lay completely in shadow. I 
do not know how long I may have sat, when I 
heard the window of ‘Migs Selwyn’s room softly 
raised. I knew it must be hers, because the room 
between us was, as 1 have said, used only for 
lumber, and Mrs Farquharson’s and her brother's 
rooms were on the other side of the corridor, 
their windows looking to the front. ‘She is like 
mysclf, thought I ; ‘she cannot sleep either.’ 

I was about to call to her softly to let her 
know that I also was awake, when I heard 
her strike a match, as if about to relight her 
bedroom candle, Apparently the light went out 
again, for I heard Nee mutter something which 
sounded like an oath, and immediately after 
another match was struck, 1 had not known 
swearing was one of Miss Selwyn’s accomplish- 
ments, although she was addicted to using slang 
phrases. A minute or two later, wafted to my 
nostrils came the aroma of a cigar. I glanced 
downwards, my first impression being that the 
pleasant odour came from below ; but there all 
was silent. Again I felt it, and this time was cer- 
tain it came from the open window of Miss Sel- 
wyn’s room, Cautiously, I put out my head once 
niore. Miss Selwyn, doubtless believing herself 
the only one awake, was leaning carelessly out 
of her bedroom window, her eyes fixed on the 
stars, calmly enjoying either a cigar or a cigarette, 
Thad heard that to smoke cigarettes was common 
amongst some ladies, yet this discovery never- 
theless came upon me with almost a shock. 
Fortunately, my room being also in darkness, 
Miss Selwyn did not seem to have seen me. She 
must have sat there for nearly half an hour 
before I heard her close her window. I was 
glad when she did so, for I could not go to 
bed leaving my window open, and she was cer- 
tain to hear me if I attempted to close it. I 
wondered if Mrs Farquharson knew of this accom- 
plishment of her lively niece. — 

My sleep that night was disturbed by restless 
dreams, in one of which I saw Miss Selwyn seated 
calmly on the seashore watching the waves coine 
lapping in, and smoking a huge clay pipe, while 
in her hand she held a razor, which she had 
just been sharpening against the rock on which 
she sat. , : 

It is curious, when once one’s attcntion 1s 
drawn to any particular fact, how soon there- 
after something is sure to occur in connection 
therewith. The next day Mrs Glass waylaid 
me in the hall, Mrs Farquharson and her niece 
being then engaged in correspondence. Miss 
Selwyn had only one correspondent, and his letters 
—her correspondent was of the male sex—did not 
appear to give her much pleasure. Mrs Glass 
drew me into her own private parlour and closed 
the door carefully. ‘I have something which I 
wanted to’ tell you, Miss Stuart,’ enid she. ‘It 

May I ask what you 
think of the young lady, mise?” : 
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I was taken somewhat by surprise at the ques- 
ion, ‘What do you mean? Do you refer to 
ler appearance, or her conduct generally ?’ : 

‘It mean her ways.—Don’t you think she is 
. very strange young Jady? She has such free 
md easy ways. And do you know, miss, I do 
elieve she smokes !’ 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I would 
rave cut short the conversation by telling her 


hat it was neither my business nor hers to | 
liscuss Miss Selwyn’s conduct; but she had | he 
this house, and asked her a great many ques- 


ways been very kind to me, and I did not 
wish to say anything to hurt her feelings. I 
hink she must have read my thoughts, for her 
1ext words were half apologetic. 

‘I know it is none of my business, miss ; 
sub something I heard two days ago froin Jane 
he housemaid, and from iny cousin Mrs Jenkyns, 
vho keeps the inn, you know, miss, has made 
ne yondes if 1 should not tell what I heard 
o Mrs Farquharson ; so I thought I might safely 
cli you, and leave you to judge, for I think 
he has something troubling her already just 
iow; she has not been quite herself since her 
liece arrived,’ 

I had noticed this fact, but had been inclined 
o ascribe it tu imayination ; but Mra Glass had 
vidently observed it also. 

‘But what is your reason for thinking Miss 
Selwyn smokes? You have not seen her do go, 
. suppose 7? 

‘No, miss; but I have often felt the smell 
f cigara in her room in the mornings, and have 
ound pieces of cigar ends in the grate and on 
he ground outside her window. It is not a 
ery lady-like thing ; and Mrs Farquharson would 
e@ Wild if she knew, 1 am sure.---The Professor, 
s you know, does not smoke, sv the cigar ends 
ould not be his.’ 

‘And what did Jane tell you, and your cousin ?’ 

again inquired, not wishing tuo tell what IT 
ial myself observed overnight. 

Mrs Glass came a little nearer and spoke in 

Jower tone. ‘You must have noticed, Miss 
stuart, that Miss Selwyn las always kept very 
lose to the house ever since she cume. She hag 
ever bevn outside the grounds, to my knowledge; 
nd you remember the strange way in which she 
rrived when no one expected her. It is my 
pinion she ia here in haling, and does not wish 
v be seen. 1 think she has run away from 
iome, miss.’ 

J was so taken aback by this view of the 
natter, that for a minute or two I could not 
ay a word, ‘What should make her leave her 
ome ?? I asked at length. 

‘I don’t know, miss, of course; but perhaps 

lover may have had something to do with it. 
7ou ean judge, after you hear what I am going 
o tell you——From anything ever I have heard, 
ny of Mra Farguharson’s relatives are in poorer 
ircumstances than herself, and Mrs Selwyn may 
ave wished her daughter to marry sume one she 
id not care for, for the sake of his money. 1 
on’t think Mra Selwyn and Mrs Farquharson are 
articularly friendly, for they don’t visit; and 

did not know there was a Miss Selwyn till 
he arrived here that day.—Of- course I only 
ame here eighteen months ago, and did not 
now Mrs Farquharson till then. Well, two 
ays ago, Jane went down to the village to 
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order some things for the house. When she 
arrived at the end of the avenue, she saw a 
man gazing curiously over the gate into the 
Manor grounds, but he turned away in the 
direction of the village befure she came up to 
him. When she was passing him, he spoke to 
her, and walked along by her side till they 
reached the village. He was rather an elderly 
man, and looked like a well-to-do gentleman, she 
says, or she would not have answered him when 
he first spoke. He seemed much interested in 


tions; and although he tried not to let her 
see it, was evidently especially interested when 
she mentioned Miss Selwyn’s being here—asking 
particularly as to when she came, what she was 
like, and how Jong she intended staying.—Jane 
got annoyed at his questions at last, and left. 
him abraptly when she reached Mrs Ball’s., On 
coming home, she at once told me, and described 
the man. 1 advised her not to say anything 
to the others. Yesterday afternoon, I called on 
my cousin Mrs Jenkyns to hear what she could 
tell me, for Jane had scen the gentleman enter 
the inn. He was not in then, but was staying 
there, and had been doing so for a week past. 
He had also questioned my cousin as to the 
Manor-house, and had expressed a great desire 
to see it. My cousin told him it was not open 
for visitors to see through it. Fortunately, 
although she noticed his curiosity with regard 
to Miss Selwyn, she could tell him nothing about 
her; but she thought he might be an elderly 
lover of that young lady; and putting things 
together, 1 have come to the same conclusion.— 
What do you think of it, miss?’ 

‘I cannot tell? I answered, perplexed. ‘He 
may be of a naturally inquisitive turn, as elderly 
gentlemen sometimes are, and may be asking 
these questions without any particular motive ; 
and the Manor-house is certainly an interesting 
feature in the surroundings.—But stay. What 
is the man like? Is he short and stout, wear- 
ing a soft hat and light drab overcoat? I met 
such a mun between the Manor and the village 
the other day; and now that I think of it, he 
did look at me rather curiously.’ 

‘That is the very man, miss; but sometimes 
he wears a short blue jacket. I’m sure I do 
not know whether to tell Mrs Farquharson or 
not.’ 

‘Better let things alone meantime. We have 
no evidence that the man is really in any way 
connected with Miss Selwyn, although I admit 
his questioning looks suspicious ; and even though 
he does know her, it does not follow he is a 
Jover of hers. She certainly did arrive here 
rather unexpectedly ; but the account she herself 
gave on arrival was quite satisfactory to me at 
anyrate ; and we must not jump to the con- 
clusion that she has run away, unless we see 
some stronger reason than we have at present. 
Besides, even though he should be her lover, he 
can scarcely run away with her unless she is 
willing; and if ever there was a young lady 
perfectly capable of taking care of herself, I . 
should think Miss Selwyn is that one—I have 
to go to Shuttleton myself this afternoon, and 
will call on Mrs Jenkyns and ascertain if_he | 
is still there.’ : 

She left me then; and I proceeded to take 





ning ease) 
my constitutional, Almost mechanically, my 
steps turned into the avenue leading to the 
vil The avenue took rather a sharp curve 
about two hundred yards from the gate, and 
near this gate there was a mass of shrubbery. 
Nearer to the Manor the grounds were very open, 
and the windings of the avenue alone hid the 
house from view. I was approaching this turn 
in the avenue, when I heard a sound as of a 
footstep. Not wishing to be seen, as I had 
still on my morning gown, I glided behind a 
large tree, and took shelter at the back of a 
spreading rhododendron bush which stood near. 
n another minute, whoever it was turned round 
the curve and then paused. I ventured to steal 
a glance from my hiding-place. Through the 
trees I saw him: it was the man of whom Mrs 
Glass had spoken—the supposed elderly lover of 
Mrs Farquharson’s niece. He had his back to 
me, for I was on the side of the avenue farthest 
from the Manor, and he was gazing earnestly 
in its direction, He appeared as if afraid of 
being seen, as he kept glancing suspiciously 
around, He did not wait long, fortunately, for, 
after satisfying himself that no one was in sight, 
he turned and walked back the way he had 
come. I waited till he had gone, then hurried 
home as fast as my feet could carry me. Surely, 
after all, the man was here with some object; 
-but that object might not be Miss Selwyn, A 
‘suspicion that he might be in league with a 
gang of thieves, though housebreaking was a 
thing unheard of amongst us, haunted me all 
the forenoon. He might wish to reconnoitre 
before making the attempt. Mrs Farquharson 
kept no man-servants, and there were many 
valuable articles in the house. 


ONE MORE CHEMICAL TRIUMPH. 


What made | 





unmixed blessing from a hygienic point of view 3 
for wherever extensive chemical works are situ- 
ated, the streams become more or less polluted — 
with the waste products, and the air is charged 
with effluvia that are far from healthful. 

The nuisances to which reference has just been 
mace are perhaps more perceptible in connection 
with the alkali trade than with any other mann- 
facture; and they have existed ever since Leblanc’s 
method superseded the old-fashioned process of 
obtaining carbonate of soda from barilla—more 
than sixty years. By adopting what is known 
as the ‘ammonia-soda’ system—a comparatively 
recent invention—the foul odour is obviated ; but 
since in this country one firm possesses a mono- 
poly of the method, Leblane’s process has con- 
tinued to be employed. Shortly stated, it consists. 
in converting, by three principal operations, com- 
mon salt into carbonate of soda. Chalk (carbonate: 
of calcium) and sulphuric acid are among the 
agents used to effect such conversion, and in 
the course of the numerous chemical changes. 
which take place, they react upon each other, and 
form sulphide of calcium, which, together with 
other impurities that come into existence during 
the process, is thrown asile, the mixed mass being 
known as ‘alkali-waste’ or ‘soda-waste. When 
brought into contact with an acid, sulphide of 
calcium is decomposed, with the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a gas possessing a most 
offensive simell, ow the rain which falls in 
manufacturing towns is always highly acid, and 
consequently, when it becomes mixed with the 
huge mounds of alkali-waste which abound at 
such places as St Helens, in Lancushire, the sul- 
phide of calcium is decomposed, and the atmo- 


matters worse, the Professor had that morning! sphere is filled with the odour of rotten eggs, 
early left for town to visit a brother Professor whilst the drainage from the heaps causes any 
who was at present laid up, and we did not stream in the neighbourhood to smell most 
expect him back till the next evening. IJ was, foully. 7 

however, destined ere long to have the man’s, ‘Jtnough has been said to show what a serious 
conduct explained, for that very afternoon I/ nuisance and detriment to health the alkali indus- 
unexpectedly obtained light upon it. | try must be to those who are compelled to reside 
hee Sons 'in the vicinity where it is carried on; and of 


late years, efforts have been made to remedy the 
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evil by recovering from the waste the sulphur 
We ehamiat h ieee ‘hint which ig contained in the sulphide of calcium ; 
O chemisiry perhaps aimost more than to any ut none of the methods proposed have come into 
other science we of the present day are most | practical use. To Mr Alexander Chance, of the 
deeply indebted. Through it we have become | well-known firm of Chance Brothers & Co., of 
acquainted with the properties of the various ele- | Birmingham, there is, however, now no reason to 
ments which enter into the composition of this | doubt that sanitarians will be deeply indebted, as 
world of ours, and by studying their different not-only has he devised a process which removes 
actions upon each other the chemist has succeeded the long-standing nuisance, but it at oe sane 
in producing those numerous artificial compounds HM¢,aMfords considerable advantages, from 
which are daily used 80 ea teusively oe the Bre simple iat one is led to wonder how chemists 
and the manufacture of which contributes 8° can possibly have overlooked it for so many years. 
largely to a nation’s industry. By his skill, Perhaps ‘happy idea’ would be a better term 
‘waste’ substances have been converted into valu- , to employ in connection with it than the word 
able matter ; new occupations have consequently | ‘ process, sceing that it is based on facts well 
sprung into existence, and one result of all his | known to the most elementary student a peer 
labours therefore is, that to-day thousands of per- | istry. Among the many by-] roducts, useful an 
; » liveli : - 1 otherwise, which are obtained during the manu- 
sons are earning their livelihood at trades which | alkalies 3 Eaie anly ies econ: 
it was impossible for them to follow a few years | facture of alkalies 16 carbone ae ee of 
) monly called carbonic acid ; and it is by iieans 
ago, because such trades were then unknown. But | thie gas that Mr Chance annihilates the great 
the creation of these industries, though playing 80 pyisance now caused by alkali works. He satu- 
important a part in the world’s commercial his- rates the waste with the hitherto useless carbonic 
tory, cannot be regarded as being altogether an anhydride, which acts on the sulphide of calcium 
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I was taken somewhat by surprise at the ques- 
tion. ‘What do you mean? Do you refer to 
her appearance, or her conduct generally ?’ 

‘l mean her ways.—Don’t you think she is 
a very strange young Jady? She has such free 
and easy ways. And dv you know, miss, I do 
believe she smokes !’ 

Had she not been an elderly woman, I would 
have cut short the conversation by telling her 
that it was neither my business nor hers to} 
discuss Miss Sclwyn’s conduct; but she had | 
always been very kind to me, and I did not: 
wish to say anything to hurt her feelings. 1| 
think she must have read my thoughts, for her | 
next words were half apologetic, 

‘I know it is none of my_ business, mise ; 
but something I heard two days azo from Jane 
the ioumeaaid, and from my cousin Mrs Jenkyns, 
who keeps the inn, you know, miss, has made 
me onilet if I should not tell what I heard 
to Mrs Farquharson ; so I thought 1 might safely 
tell you, and leave you to judge, for I think 
she has something troubling her already just 
now ; she has not been quite herself since her | 
niece arrived? 

I had noticed this fact, but had been inclined | 
to ascribe it to imavination ; but Mars Glass had | 
evidently observed it also, | 

‘But what is your reason for thinking Miss | 
Selwyn smokes? Yon have not seen her do zo, 
1 suppose ?? 

‘No, miss; but To have often felt the smell 
of cigars in her room in the mornings, and have 
found pieces of cigar ends in the grate and on 
the ground outside her window. It is not a 
very lady-like thing ; and Mrs Farquharson would 
be wild if she knew, L am sure.—--The Professor, 
as you know, does not sinoke, so the cigar ends 
could not be his.’ | 

‘And what did Jane tell you, and your cousin?’ | 
I again inquired, not wishing to tell what I 
had myself observed overnight. 

Mrs Glass came a little nearer and spoke in 
a lower tone, ©You must have noticed, Miss 
Stuart, that Miss Selwyn las always kept very 
close to the house ever since she came. She has 
never been outside the grounds, to my knowledge; 
and you remember the strange way in which she 
arrived when no one expected her. It is my 
opinion she is here in hiding, and does net wish 
tu be seen. 1 think she has run away frem | 
home, miss.’ | 

1 was so taken aback by this view of the | 
matter, that for a minute or two I conld not } 
say a word. ‘What should make her leave her | 
home?’ I asked at length. 

‘] don't know, miss, of course; but perhaps | 
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orler some things for the house. When she 
arrived at the end of the avenue, she saw a 
man gazing curiously over the gate into the 
Manor grounds, but he turned away in the 
direction of the village before she came up to 
him. When she was passing him, he spoke to 
her, and walked along by her side till they 
reached the village. He was rather an elderly 
man, and looked like a well-to-do gentleman, she 
says, or she would not have answered him when 
he first spoke. He seemed much interested in 
this house, and asked her a great many ques- 
tions; and although he tried not to let her 
see it, was evidently especially interested when 
she mentioned Miss Selwyn’s being here—asking 
rmarticularly as to when she came, what she was 
ike, and how long she intended staying.—Jane 
got annoyed at his questions at last, and left. 
him abruptly when she reached Mrs Ball’s, On 
coming home, she at once told me, and described 
the man. 1 advised her not to say anything 
to the others, Yesterday afternoon, [ called on 
my cousin Mrs Jenkyns to hear what she could 
tell me, for Jane had seen the gentleman enter 
the inn. He was not in then, but was staying 
there, and had been doing so for a week past. 
He had also questioned my cousin as to the 
Manor-house, and had expressed a great desire 
to see it. My cousin told him it was not open 
for visitors to see through it. Fortunately, 
although she noticed his curiosity with regard 
to Miss Selwyn, she could tell him nothing about 
her; but she thought he might be an elderly 
lover of that young lady; and putting things 
together, I have come to the same conclusion,— 
What do you think of it, miss?’ 

‘I cannot tell? I answered, perplexed. ‘He 
may be of a naturally inquisitive turn, as elderly 


gentlemen sometimes are, and may be asking 


these questions without any particular motive ; 
and the Manor-house is certainly an interesting 
feature in the surroundings,—But stay. What 
is the man like? Is he short and stout, wear- 
ing a soft hat and light drab overcoat?) I met 
such a man between the Manor and the village 
the other day; and now that I think of it, he 
did look at me rather curiously.’ 

‘That is the verv man, miss; but sometimes 
he wears a short blue jacket. 1’m sure I do 
not know whether to tell Mrs Farquharson or 
not.’ 

‘Better let things alone meantime. We have 
no evidence that the man is really in any way 
connected with Miss Selwyn, although I admit 
his questioning looks suspicious ; and even though 
he does know her, it does not follow he is a 
lover of hers. She certainly did arrive here 


a lover may have had something to do with 1t. | rather unexpectedly ; but the account she herself 
You can judge, after you hear what I am going gave on arrival was quite satisfactory to me at 
to tell you.—From anything ever I] have heard, anyrate; and we must not jump to the con- 
any of Mre Farquharson’s relatives are in poorer | clusion that she has run away, unless we see 
circumstances than herself, and Mrs Selwyn may | some stronger reason than we have at present. 
have wished her daughter to marry suine one she | Besides, even though he should be her lover, he 
did not care for, for the sake of his money. 1. can scarcely run away with her unless she is. 
don’t think Mrs Selwyn and Mrs Farquharson are willing; and if ever there was a young lady 
particularly friendly, for they don’t visit; and perfectly capable of taking care of herself, I 
Z did not know there was a Miss Selwyn till should think Miss Selwyn is that one—I have 
the arrived here that day.—Of course I only | to go to Shuttleton myself this afternoon, and 
eamc here eighteen months ago, and did not will call on Mrs Jenkyns and ascesucr~~i*—he 
know Mre Farquharson till then. Well, two is still there.’ 

days ago, Jane went down to the village to She left. me then; and I proceeded to take 
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my constitutional Almost mechanically, my 
steps turned into the avenue leading to the 
village. The avenue took rather a sharp curve 
about two hundred yards from the gate, and 
near this gate there was a mass of shrubbery. 
Nearer to the Manor the grounds were very open, 
and the windings of the avenue alone hid the 
house from view. I was approaching this turn 
in the avenue, when I heard a sound as of a 
footstep. Not wishing to be seen, as I had 
still on my morning gown, I glided behind a 
large tree, and took shelter at the back of a 
spreading rhododendron bush which stood near. 
In another minute, whoever it was turned round 
the curve and then paused. I ventured to steal 
a glance from my hiding-plase Through the 
trees I saw him: it was the man of whom Mrs 
Glass had spoken-—the supposed elderly lover of 
Mrs Farquharson’s niece. He had his back to 
me, for I was on the side of the avenue farthest 
from the Manor, and he was gazing earnestly 
in its direction. 
being seen, as he kept glancing suspiciously 
around, 
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unmixed blessing from a hygienic point of view ;. 
for wherever extensive chemical works are situ-_ 
ated, the streams become more or less polluted. 

with the waste products, and the air is charged 

with effluvia that are far from healthful. 

The nuisances to which reference has just been 
made are perhaps more perceptible in connection 
with the alkali trade than with any other mann- 
facture; and they have existed ever since Leblane’s. 
method superseded the old-fashioned process of 
obtaining carbonate of soda from barilla—more 
than sixty years. By adopting what is known 
as the ‘ammonia-soda’ system—a comparatively 
recent invention—the foul odour is obviated ; but 
since in this country one firm possesses a mono- 
poly of the method, Leblanc’s process has con- 
tinued to be lieth Shortly stated, it consists. 
in converting, by three principal operations, com- 
mon salt into carbonate of soda. Chalk (earbonate- 
of calcium) and sulphuric acid are among the 
agents used to effect such conversion, and in 
the course of the numerous chemical changes 


He did not wait long, fortunately, for, which take place, they react upon each other, and 


after satisfying himself that no one was in sight, | form sulphide of calcium, which, together with 


he turned and walked back the way he 
come. I waited till he had gone, then hurried 
home as fast as my feet could carry me. Surely, 
after all, the man was here with some object; 
but that object might not be Miss Selwyn. A 
suspicion that he might be in league with a 
gang of thieves, thouvh housebreaking was a 
thing unheard of amongst us, haunted me all 
the forenoon. He might wish to reconnoitre 
before making the attempt. 


ind | other impurities that come into existence during 


the process, is thrown aside, the mixed mass being 
known as ‘alkali-waste’ or ‘soda-waste’ When 
brought into contact with an acid, sulphide of 
calcium is decomposed, with the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a gas possessing a most 
offensive smell. ow the rain which falls in 
manufacturing towns is always highly acid, and 
consequently, when it becomes mixed with the 


Mrs Farquharson | huge mounds of alkali-waste which abound at 


kept no man-servants, and there were many ! such places as St Helens, in Lancashire, the sul- 


valuable articles in the house. What made 


| phide of calcium is decomposed, and the atmo- 





matters worse, the Professor had that morning | sphere is filled with the odour of rotten eggs, 
early left for town to visit a brother Professor | whilst the drainage from the heaps causes any 
who was at present laid up, and we did not; stream in the neighbourhood to smell moat 
expect him back till the next evening. I was, | foully. 

however, destined ere long to have the man’s| Hnough has been said to show what a serious 
conduct explained, for that very afternoon I nuisance and detriment to health the alkali indus- 
unexpectedly obtained light upon it. | try must be to those who are compelled to reside 
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To chemistry perhaps almost more than to any 
other science we of the present day are most 
deeply indebted. Through it we have become 
acquainted with the properties of the various ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of this 
world of ours, and by studying their different 
actions upon each other the chemist has succeeded 
in producing those numerous artificial compounds 
which are daily used so extensively in the arts, 
and the manufacture of which contributes so 
largely to a nation’s industry. By his skill, 
‘waste’ substances have been converted into valu- 
able matter; new occupations have consequently 
sprung into existence, and one result of all his 
labours therefore is, that to-day thousands of per- 
sons are earning their livelihood at trades which 
it was impossible for them to follow a few years 
ago, because such trades were then unknown. But 
the creation of these industries, though playing so 
important a part in the world’s commercial hie- 
tory, cannot be regarded as being altogether an 


‘in the vicinity where it is carried on; and of 


late years, efforts have been made to remedy the 
evil by recovering from the waste the sulphur 
which is contained in the sulphide of calcium ; 
but none of the methods proposed have come into 
practical use. To Mr Alexander Chance, of the 
well-known firm of Chance Brothers & Co., of 
Birmingham, there is, however, now no reason to 
doubt that sanitarians will be deeply indebted, as 
not only has he devised a process which removes 
the long-standing nuisance, but it at the same 
time affords considerable advantages from a 
commercial point of view ; and the method is so 
simple that one is led to wonder how chemists 
can possibly have overlooked it for so many years. 
Perhaps ‘happy idea’ would be a better term 
to employ in connection with it than the word 
‘process, seeing that it is based on facts well 
known to the most elementary student of chem- 
istry. Among the many by-products, useful and 
otherwise, which are obtained during the manu- 
facture of alkalies is carbonic anhydride, com- 
monly called carbonic acid ; and it is by means of 
this gas that Mr Chance annihilates the great 
nuisance now caused by alkali works. He satu- 
rates the waste with the hitherto useless carbonic 
anhydride, which acts on the sulphide of calcium 
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and causes sulphuretted hydrogen to be evolved. whilst those who look upon it simply in a sani- 
By burning this gas the sulphur it contains is tary light cannot fail to be well pleased that the 
converted into aulonarous anhydride, Now the long-standing alkali-waste nuisance will now be 
fortaation of sulphurous anhydride is one of the at an end. : 
first steps in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 

and therefore the former when obtained @ la . 
Chance can be transformed into the latter by the THE PLEASURES OF FISHING. 
ordinary method; so that the sulphuric acid BY AN UNSUCCESSFUL ANGLER. 
employed in the first stage of the manufacture of | 

carbonate of soda, and which has undergone so|‘A SPLENDID day, Jones!’ says Bilston (I am 
many chan; es, ia recovered and can be again used | Bilston’s guest), as I bid him good-morning. ‘A 
for the same purpose as before, after which it can | perfect day; we couldn’t have a better one.’ 

be once more obtained in ite original state, and; | When I awoke that morning, I had observed 
again pass through the ee to which it has‘ with a feeling akin to relief that the Yorkshire 
been previously subjected; and 80 ad infinitum. landscape was shrouded in mist, and that the York- 

But economical as this must be to the alkali shire roads were canals of mud from the rier 
manufacturer, and beneficial as it must undoubt- rain, which had been falling steadily all night an 
edly prove to those residing in the neighbourhood was still coming down from a dull murky sky. 
of alkali works, the new syetem of dealing with ‘That precious fishing expedition is knocked on 
soda-waste affords another pecuniary advantage the head,’ was my sleepy comment as I turned over 
which will not be lost sight of. It is this: if, for another nap before getting up; and really I 
instead of igniting the sulphuretted hydrogen never supposed that any sane man would think of 
evolved from alkali-waste by Chance’s process, it going outside his own door if he could help it in 
is subjected to the method devised by Mr C, F, such weather. And now Bilston tells me it is a 
Claus for obtaining the sulphur from sulphu- perfect day and couldn’t be improved upon! I’m 
retted hydrogen, and which is now adopted for glad some one is pleased, but fear that I echo 
this purpose at several chemical works wee the Bilston’s eulogy with faint fervour, 
foul-smelling gas ix emitted, we get in its purest — ‘You're late, Jones,’ he continues in tones of 
form the sulphur which was in combination in cheery reproach. ‘We've nearly finished break- 
the pyrites used in the manufacture of the sul- fast, and the parson will be here with the trap in 
phuric acid employed in converting conmimon salt five minutes,’ 
into carbonate of soda, and which can cither be ‘1 hardly thought yeu would go to-day,’ I 
again utilised for making oil of vitriol, or can be reply, rather shamefacedly. 
sent into the market to be devoted to those ‘Not qo!’ shricks Bilston. ‘My dear man, I 
numerous purposes to which sulphur is appli- wouldnt stay at liome on a day like this for fifty 
cable. pounds,’ 

The commercial importance of the new method = A very modest consideration indeed would buy 
of dealing with soda-waste will readily be under- | me off; but I am at Bilston’s mercy. ‘A day’s 
stool when it is etated that the quantity of sul-; fishing’ was one of the attractions held out for my 
phurie acid annually used in Great Britain in the , visit, and I can’t very well back out of it now; I 
alkali manufacture is something like one hundred: can only hope that the parson, who has under- 
thousand tons, and this has hitherto been thrown ! taken to drive us out, will have more sense than 
away in the shape of sulphide of calcium, which, to come, 
as we have already shown, svon becomes an ‘Here’s Middleby,’ says Bilston, rising from the 
intalerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. By table and going to the window. 
the new process all this will be changed ; for not} The Rev. Mr Middleby looks moist, but jubi- 
only can the sulphur be obtained at a very slight | lant. ‘What a glorious day!’ he says, ‘Are 
coat from the obnoxious sulphuretted hydrogen, |; you ready ?? 
but the latter can be converted into sulphuric; We are not quite ready, so the parson comes 
acid at a comparatively inexpensive rate, and | into the dining-room and spends ten minutes com- 
therefore litule of the cnormous quantity of pyrites | paring notes with Lilston on the respective merits 
now consumed in the manufacture of oi] of vitriol | of “blue duns’ and ‘red roans’ in such weather as 
will be required. Consequently, not only will a this, He is a capital specimen of the country 
saving be effected in the cost of pyrites, but froin curate; a jovial, active man, who gives one the 
the sulphur yielded by the alkali-waste, a hand- | idea that he goes heart and soul into everything 
some — will be derived, as in the market it | he takes in hand. ‘17ll fix you up,’ he says to 
will sell at from three to six times the value of | me, when I mildly suggest that I haven't fished 
the pyrites, There is also the advantaze from a; for some years, and, like Mr Winkle at skating, 
health point of view that, after the waste has‘ am rather out of practice. ‘Youll get on capitally. 
been subjected to the new treatment, it is per-!|--Worm? Nonsense; that’s poor sport. J Il set 
fectly innocuous, and may be deposited anywhere ' you going properly.’ He has got such a power- 
without becoming a nuisance or deleterious to” fully persuusive way with him, that I’m afraid he 
health. . Will 

This latest outcome of chemistry is simply one; ‘Did you bring any lunch?’ asks Bilston. 
more proof—and we have had many within recent' The parson knits his brows and thinks; evi- 
years—that nothing is really ‘ waste,’ and that. dently, he has not thought of such a detail when 
substances we have regarded os useless turn out ' trout-fishing is the business of the day. ‘I’ve got 
to be of the greatest value when we find the | three pork pies,’ he says slowly, ‘and a cold fowl; 
poe method of dealing with them. At Mr and half-a-dozen hard boiled eggs, and a good lot 
‘Chance's happy idea, all who are interested in the of sandwiches.—You said you'd bring your own 
\eomamercial welfare of the country must rejoice ; ; lunch,’ he adds apologetically, as though his little 
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store was intended to meet the wants of one 


slender appetite. 


‘Oh, we are all right, says Bilstun. ‘ My fish- 


ing-basket is full.’ 


This I find is literally true; Bilston’s basket, 
moreover, is by no means a small one. 

‘When do you expect to be back?’ I ask, ag a 
dim vision of damp beds in a country inn flits 
before my mind’s eye. The preparations are on |} 
such an extensive scale that I begin to feel! 
anxious. es. 

‘We'll be home in tue for dinner,’ says the 
parson, holding up his flask to the light ; ‘ but it’s 
just as well to take a little with us,’ 

What noble appetites they have in Yorkshire ! 

‘Are you making a long stay down here?’ he 
asks as 1 climb into the dogcart beside him. 

‘Only a few days, I reply, turning up my coat- 
collar. 

‘Then you ave in luck.—I may safely say that 
you might stay here a month without getting such 
another day as this.’ He closes one eye, and says 
this in an impressive undertone, befitting the im- 

ortance of the revelation, and then draws back 
nis head to watch the effect it has upon me. I am 
unresponsive, and the parson relapses into puzzled 
silence. He can’t understand my feelings any 
more than I can appreciate his. I am very subject 
to cold, and my wife would be in a nice frame of 
mind if she knew what I was doing. We have 
eight miles to drive before we reach the stream ; 
it does not look very formidable, though it is 
swollen by the rain to-day. 

‘Is there much wading to do?’ I ask carelessly. 

‘Oh no,’ says the parson. ‘You need seldom go 
in as high as your knees.’ 

Jf the Rev. Mr Middleby or any one else catches 
me immerged as far as my ankles, I shall be very 
much surprised. 


ee remem 


We have left the trap at a roadside inn, and are | 
standing on the bank getting our rods ready; or, 
to be strictly accurate, 1 am watching the parson’s 
deft fingers lash wild-looking flies on to invisible 

ut with fearful and wonderful knots. I have 

een forced to consent to use flies ; he won’t hear 
of my fishing witha worm. It’s awfully unsports- 
manlike, he says, so I give in. 

Bilston has started to walk up the road for a 
mile or two to a point whence he will fish down to 
us. 
‘There you are now!’ saysthe parson. ‘Youll 
find a capital run a ee of hundred yards up ; 
go and try a cast there, but mind the trees,’ 

I’m by no means sure that I know what a ‘run’ 
is, but take the rod from the parson’s hand and 
start for my destination without acknowledging 
my ignorance. I daresay I shall know it by the 
trees I have been warned against; there are not 
many on the bank. 

I make a very good commencement, and succeed 
in throwing the cast without catching the over- 
hanging boughs. Now it is fairly in the water, 
I'll leave it there ; I can’t get into difficulties if I 
don’t attempt too much. In the distance I can 
see the parson making throw after throw with the 
restless perseverance of an automaton. I conclude 
that is the proper way to fish with flies ; but there 
aren’t any trees near him to interfere with his 
line. I did not think the flies looked particularly 


lifelike when I began, and evidently the trout 
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don’t think so either, for I have not even had a 
bite when the parson lenves his station and passes 
me on his way up-stream. I feel bound to make 
another cast as he stops to watch me. | 

‘Your tackle is all mixed up,’ he says, as I 
make a graceful sweep with my rod. 

‘Ah, so it is; thank you. Didn’t notice it; a 
little short-sighted,’ I reply disjointedly, and lay 
the rod down on the stones to clear the cast, 
which, now I come to look at it, has twisted 
itself into a collection of Gordian knots with a 
degree of talent I did not imagine two yards of 
gut possessed. I can’t manage to unravel it com- 
pletely, but get it into some sort of order, quite 
good enough to satisfy myself. 

Bother -the trees! Between the wind and the 
ridiculous flippancy of the rod, I ‘have ‘hung 
myself up’ (i understand this to be the correct 
expression). I can’t tug the line down ; and after 
a few trials, resign myself to a scramble up the 
wet slippery trunk. I cut away enough small 
branches to furnish a moderate-sized garden with 
pea-sticks, and as the last one falls, taking the 
cast with it, my new fishing-knife drops neatly 
into a black-looking pool below the roots of the 
tree. I use an expletive, and descend. It takes a 
cood quarter of an hour to disengage the line from 
the twigs, and by that time the parson is well out 
of sight. Whatever mistake I may fall into next, I 
won't fish near trees, and choose a nice clear piece 
of water with no obstructions about it. 

How on earth any fellow can throw a fly in the 
face of this wind, I do not know; I can’t get 
mine into the water at all except by the most 
unscientific and violent thrashing. There! I 
knew that would happen; I’d have bet any 
money on it. The tail-fly has caught in my coat 
between the shoulders: [can’t reach it; I can’t 
pull it ont; and it doesn’t take me long to dis- 
cover that I can’t break the gut. I daresay a 
stout man pawing feebly at his own back to 
release his fishing-tackle makes a very humorous 
picture. But that doesn’t reconcile me to the 
situation when a labourer with a face like a cod- 
fish stops to grin, and by-and-by laughs outright. 
(How awfully rude the lower classes are in York- 
shire !) 

‘Whoy doan’t thee tak off thoi cowut, maan ?? 
he says with contemptuous pity. 

Happy thought! Why didn’t it occur to me 
baton I strip off my ‘cowut,’ and lay it on the 
grass; the hook is well in over the barb, and I 
ean’t withdraw it. 

The labourer, who seems quite unnecessarily 
amused, comes to the rescue again. ‘Hast noa 
gotten a knoife?’ he asks. 

I've lost mine, and tell him so—not how ; and 
suffer him to operate on the cloth with an instru- 
ment like a small carver. Clear again at last. 
My friend in need has gone on his way, having 
accepted a shilling for his services in cutting a 
large hole in my coat, which breathes a very 
perceptible odour of strong cheese. _ 

I set to work again, and fish diligently for an 
hour without doing anything worthy of note. I 
may be wanting in science, but in patience I yield 
to no man, and I have always been taught that 
this virtue is the attribute most valuable to the 
fisherman. My toil is rewarded at last: a beauti- 
ful trout, nearly five inches long, takes one of the 
flies—I don’t know which—and with a tremen- 
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dous effort I swirl him out of the water, over my help of the stepping-stones now, and drag m | 


head, into a patch of furze bushes. 
difficult to 
soon as he fell. Ishan’t abandon the search in a 
hurry. If a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, a trout in the furze is worth two in the 
stream, and I hunt carefully, regardless of prickles 
until I find him. I wonder what he weighs, he 
can’t be very heavy ; but Bilston has brought his 
spring balance, so the fish can stay in my basket 
until t can weigh him at lunch-time. 


it is a little to the bank, which I 
nd him, for the hook came out as water, and the horribly uncomfortable feeling a 


I 


= 
ain with my boots full of 


man has after taking a bath in his clothes. What 
humbug it is to call this fishing business an 
amusement! Disgusting ! 

The parson has finished his lunch and is count- 
ing the basket when I arrive. ‘Undersized,’ he 
says severely to Bilston, holding up a fish much 
larger than the one in my basket. ‘I thought 


If it wasn't | you knew that the limit on this water is eight 


for the wind, I should get on capitally ; but; inches.’ 


success has made me incautious, and before long 
a fly catches me somewhere again, not in my coat 
this time. Really, it is very awkward, a most 
embarrassing position if any one should happen to 
come this way. The hook has a frightfully sharp 
point, and tells me its exact locality if 1 make the 
slightest movement. What amItodo? It’s all 
very well to take off onc’s coat in full sight of 
the public highway ; but there’s no knowing how 
long it may take to get the hook out without a 
knife, and E can’t divest mysclf of this garment 
for an indefinite time ; it’s out of the question. 
Bother it all! here’s somebody coming. I won't be 
caught in this predicament ; and wet as the grass 
is, 1 sit down, and pretend to examine my reel. 

‘Any sport?’ asks the stranger. 

‘Not much,’ 1 reply, as serenely as can be 
expected of a man impaled on a fish-hook. 

*Too cold ?’ he suggests after a very Jong pauee. 
He hasn’t much to say, but takes a very long time 
to say it, and is cxasperatingly slow about moving 
off. He is out of sight at last, and I secure a 
couple of large stones tu break the gut with, 1 
bruise my fingers, lose amy temper, and make 
awful havoc of the tackle before Ll get free, but it 
is done eventually, and I apply myself to piecing 
the fragments together again. t doesn’t look 
quite right, somehow, when I have completed the 


repairs, The top fly is only six inches from the 
silk line, and the next one hangs about a foot 


below that; thereafter is a four-foot strand of 
pe gut, unencumbered by hooks, for the other 
ly clings unlovingly to my trousers. 
The rain has passed off, and the sun is growing 
hot. Tilston said he was afraid the drizzle would 
not last all day. I can’t say I regret it, thouch 
the change seems unfavourable to fishing, for 
another hour's assiduous work is unproductive of 
reaulta. I must say I get on better without that 
tail-fly ; there’s nothing to catch in the trees and 
check one’s freedom of action in making casts. 
It is past one o'clock ; I shall stop and walk up to 
mect Bilston and the lunch. I go a good mile 
and a half before I descry him seated in the shade 
on the other side of the river, beside the parson, 
both of them busy with knives and flasks 
‘Hillo, Jones!’ shouts Bilston. ‘Come along. 
You'll find a safe place to cross if you go fifty 
yards higher up, just round that bend’ =~ 
The place doesn’t look very safe when I reach 
it, and nothing but hunger would urge me to try 
acrossing. As 1 have hinted before, 1 am a stout 
man, and start on a series of perilous leaps from 
rock to rock, with my heart in my mouth, 1’m 
hal§way over, and the widest leap has to be taken ; 
the rock I’m standing on is awfully slippery, and 
the water looks unpleasantly decp. i screw up 
my courage and jump—into the brown stream 
nearly up to the waist! I don’t want the friendly 


Bilston asks if it isn’t eight inches long, with 
the uneasily innocent air of a man pretending 
that le thinks he has done no wrong. 

‘A short seven,’ says the parson, throwing the 
trout back into the water.—‘I ought to have told 
you there’s a penalty of two guineas for taking 
undersized fish, Mr Jones,’ he adds, turning to 
me: ‘the keepers are very stringent about it too, 
and quite rightly.’ 

I wish I had left my capture in the furze-bush, 
and register a vow to throw it away as soon as I 
can without being seen. I’m no judge of length 
but if the trout in my basket is five inches long, i 
shall be astonished. 

‘You haven't spared yourself, old man,’ says 
Bilston, surveying my wet clothes; ‘but it was 
hardly worth while wading so far as that.’ 

Shall I tell him that T tumbled in, or let him 
suppose that l’ve been standing in the water 
almost up to my middle all day, in my zeal for 
sport? Looks well to have been working hard, 
though I have nothing to show for it. 

*T hadn’t much luck,’ I say, throwing down my 
rod; ‘the only one I got was a small one.’ 

The parson glares hard at my tackle, and then 
gets up to inspect it. * Not eb alps if you ’ve 
been fishing with this,’ he remarks dryly. 

‘I lost the other fly,’ I falter, turning to receive 
a packet of sandwiches from Bilston. I feel that 
the parson’s searching eyes are upon me, and don’t 
feel at all happy. 

‘Shall I take this off for you?’ he says, taking 
the gut of that tenacious ‘tail-fly’in his fingers 
and giving it a gentle pull. 

‘Funny way to lose a fly,’ says Bilston gravely, 
as he sees what tle Rev. Mr Middleby is doing. 

I am bad at fibbing—-notoriously unsuccessful 
with what people call the ‘ready lie ;’ but it did 
occur to me as soon as I had spoken that it would 
have been as well not te have said that I didn’t 
know it was there. 

Bilston echoes, ‘Didn’t know it was there !’ and 
breaks into a vulgarly loud roar of laughter. I 
stand looking foolish whilst the parson cuts out 
the hook in stern silence. He 1s an enthusiast 
himself, and doesn't seem pleased. 

‘If your friend doesn’t care about fishing, 
erhaps we had better go home,’ he says to 
ilston. 

‘Oh! but he does,’ says my host, choking down 

his risibility with an effort.—‘ Don’t you, Jones ?? 

Regardless of the most elementary principles of 
truth, I solemnly aver that I know no sport like it 
(I hope I never shall), and that trout-fishing is a 

ssion of mine. I attack the lunch, and Mr 
fiddleby, who is as good-natured as he is earnest, 

sets to work to readjust my tackle, whilst Bilston 
leans against a tree, smoking, with his hat resting 
on his eyebrows, | . ; 
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‘Here’s the head-keeper,’ says the parson in an 

undertone ; ‘it’s lucky I threw away that little 
one you had.’ 

Bilston nods seriously, and having a clear 
conscience, gives the keeper a hearty ‘ good-day.’ 

‘Day, gen’lemen,’ says the keeper pleasantly. 
‘Any sport to-day, gen’lemen ?’ 

This is awful! My companions promptly 
respond to the question by turning out their 
baskets on the grass. It is evidently a civil way 
of asking to examine the catch. He doesn’t seem 
to notice me as I sit in the background with my 
basket behind me. J certainly won’t volunteer 
to display its contents; my fish would be worth 
its welght in gold to him, very nearly. 

The keeper turns over the little heap of trout 
with his stick, ‘All right, Mr Bils’on, sir.—A 
awful hot day, sir.’ 

A brilliant idea strikes me : I will make friends 
with the keeper. Perhaps he may put me up to 
a wrinkle or two by which I may redeem my 
character in the parson’s eyes, if I have to go on 
with this wretched fishing business all the after- 
noon. Ill offer the keeper a drink: that’s what 
he’s hinting at. 

‘Have a nip of whisky, keeper?’ I say with 
condescending affability, pulling round my basket 
in momentary ‘obliviousness of the solitary com- 
panion my flask has therein. 

‘Thank ’ee, sir; much obliged.—Teetot’ler, sir,’ 
eays the man in velveteen. ‘’Ope you ‘ave ’ad 
some sport, too, sir?’ 

Oh, why didn't I hold my tongue? Why did I 
go and offer him a drink he didn’t want? He 
comes over to my side as I try to shufile the 
basket out of sight, pretending I didn’t hear him, 
and coolly knecls down at my side in readiness to 
examine the dozens of fish his manner secms to 
indicate he is sure I have caught. 

It is no use denying it; he mightn’t believe 
me, and that would complicate matters. I pull 
the basket round again, and he opens it wide 
whilst I stare blankly at the top of his weather- 
beaten hat. It takes him fully half a minute to 
search that basket; and I’m_ beginning to hope 
that the fish may have tumbled out when I fell 
into the stream, but presently he emits a low 
chuckle, and draws out the now stiff and unwhole- 
some-looking victim of my skill. He sits back on 
his heels, looking from it tome and from me tw 
it again. My condescending affability is all gone. 
I hope I don’t look so foolishly small as I feel. 
The keeper shakes his head solemnly, and 
coughs. 

‘This ’ere fish is hunder size, sir,’ he observes 
at length. 

‘I didn’t know how the’ 

‘The fine for takin’ hunder-size fish is two 
guineas, sir, he continues without noticing my 
interruption. ‘’Is lordship likewise gives ’arf the 
fine to us if we catches gen’lemen takin’ such 
trout, sir ;’ and the hardened ruffian smiles softly 
as he turns the sorry object about in his hands, 

‘What does this mean?’ I demand savagely 
of the parson. 

‘The keeper is quite right,’ says the Rev. Mr 
Middleby. ‘If you make a row about it, he’ll 
just report the matter, and our leave to fish here 
will be withdrawn.’ 

‘LT oughter report it,’ saya the keeper doubt- 

fully as he gets on his feet. _ 
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For myself, I shouldn’t much care if he did, 
but I can’t get Bilston into trouble, and deprive 
him of the ‘amusement’ he takes such unaccount- 
able delight in. I swallow my wrath and look 
hard at the keeper; he must be a thought-reader, 
for he smiles again, knowingly this time. 

* Don’t per anything about it; I'll settle 


with you,’ 1 say, and in desperation I force a 
sovereign into his hand. He doesn’t look quite 
alf- 


satisfied ; so now, quite reckless, I add three 
crowns, That sonics the keeper’s conscience. 

‘You may ’ave the fish, sir, if you wishes; it’s 
dead,’ he says, politely tendering it by the tail. 
ae tactless people one does meet at times !) 

snatch the nasty thing from his hand and throw 
it into the river with a snort of raze. The keeper 
touches his hat and retires. Bilston, who has 
been grinning like a Cheshire cat all the time, 
composes his features. Heartless fellow that 
Bilston! I don’t see anything funny about it, 
One pound seven shillings and sixpence for that— 
that reptile I have just thrown away ; not count- 
ing that other shilling I paid the labourer this 
morning. I suppose 1 Jook as if I was going to 
use bad language, for the parson gets up hurriedly 
and goes to the river-bank ont of hearing. 

‘A very expensive trout that,’ says Bilston 
eravely. 

But I am too angry to reply, too thoroughly 
annoyed even to tell him that if ever I want a 
fish of any kind or size again I will buy it in a 
civilised fashion. 

N.B.—I have given away my rod. 


WATERCRESS. 


Wirn the drawled-out cry of ‘Watercreases, fine 
watercreases,’ which is heard daily in the streets of 
our English towns, every one is familiar; and 
with the plant itself the majority of people are 
acquainted, for it is among the more generally dis- 
tributed of our aquatic vegetable products, and its 
warm agreeable flavour has long caused it to be 
one of the most popular, whilst it is at the same 
time one of the most wholesome of table relishes. 
Botanically, it is known under the name of Nastur- 
trum officinale, and it belongs to the natural order 
Crucifere, all plants of which have their petals, or 
flower-leaves (four in number), arranged in the form 
of across. The characteristic of this order, to which 
the cabbage, cauliflower, and most of our culinary 
vegetables belong, is, that the bulk of its members 
possess antiscorbutic and pungent properties, and 
it does not contain a single plant which is poison- 
ous. If, therefore, at any time in doubt as to 
whether a particular vegetable growth is edible or 
not, the obtaining of a flower will tend greatly to 
solve the problem ; for if the bloom be composed 
of four leaves arranged in a cross-like form, and 
has six stamens, four of which are long and two 
short, it will be quite safe to use the plant as 
food, although the presence of more or fower 
than four flower-leaves must not be invariably 
taken as indicating that a plant is non-eatable, 
When we say that a quartet of ‘petals denotes that 
the vegetable bearing them may be caten, if must 
not be interpreted as inferring that all such 
vegetables. will be palatable; we simply wish to 
convey that they may be partaken of without 
serious results following. _ _ 

Though watercress is a native of this country, eats 
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growing freely in rivulets and ditches, the greater 
portion of that which finds its way into the 
market is cultivated, immense quantitics being 
grown for this purpose in Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, and other places. Its culti- 
vation in Europe appears to have been begun 
about the middle of the sixteenth century at 
Erfurt, in Germany. But it was not until 1808 
that its growing was undertaken in this country. 
In that year a market-gardener named Bradbury, 
of Springhead, near Gravesend, observed that the 
watercress of that place was of a finer quality than 
that produced elsewhere; and perceiving that 
when kept free from weeds, &e., it throve well, 
he took to farming it for the market. Since 
then, it has become an object of regular cultiva- 
tion, and large beds have been planted in various 
arts of the country. <A few of the growers have 
ecoink prosperous men ; and to-day large numbers 
live by ita culture, whilst many more daily earn 
their livelihood by its sale. In London alone it is 
computed that the street hawkers annually dispose 
of something like ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
watercress ; and the greengvrocers of that city are 
credited with sclling each year five thousand 
vounds worth of the same plant. When, there- 
fiste, we come to consider the quantities which, in 
addition to the metropolis, must be consumed in 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other 
large centres of industry, we get some idea of the 
enormous sum annually spent on this relish, On 
the Continent it is also much esteemed, aster -be 
gathered from the fact that the yearly rental’ of 
the beds at Erfurt reaches ten thousand ‘pounds ; 
and in Paris, octroi dutics are annually levied on 
watercress, estimated to be worth forty thousand 
pounds, In New Zealand, whither it was im- 
ported by Envlish settlers, it grows exceedingly 
well, the leaves attaining an extraordinary size ; 
in fact, it is said to have become a somewhat 
troublesome weed. In India, according to Mr 
Main, it is cultivated under sheds erected for the 
purpose, 
As is the case with most other planta, the culti- 
vated watercress is of better quality than the 
wild ; and besides this, there is ve more import- 
ant consideration, from a vrower's point of view, 
that the cost of rearing the plant at will is less 
than that of searching for it under the difficulties 
which attend its spontaneous production. The 
method of cultivation is this: a clayey soil is 
selected, and in this beds of about a foot in depth 
are made. Each bed has a slight inclination from 
one end to tho other, and into it a small stream 
of water is caused to tlow. The bottom of the 
bed can either be made of a sandy or gravelly 
nature, or allowed to remain in its natural state, 
though the former is the better proceeding, At 
the bottom of the beds the watercress is planted 
in rows, in the direction of the current, at about 
six inches apart. Dams of half a foot in depth are 
maile acroas each bed, their number and frequency 
being regulated by the length of the bed and its 
degree of inclination, in su ch a manner that when 
the dams are full, the water will rise at least 
‘three inches over the planta in each compartment. 
The water is thus caused to circulate throughout, 
and if it be not absorbed by the soil, a stream no 
jarger than will fill'a pipe of one-inch bore will be 
—euflicient to irrigate an eighth of an acre.of beds. 
Tf plants cultivated in this manner are not allowed 
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to flower, they will furnish an abundant supply of 
young tops for the market throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn. All that is required for 
their successful growth is occasional replanting 
and keeping the beds free from mud and weeds. 

As an article of food, watercress forms a whole- 
rome adjunct to our dietary, by acting as a stimu- 
lant to the digestive organs. It is said to con- 
tuin iodine, and on this account it has been recom- 
mended by the medical faculty as a remedial 
agent in cachectic affections, and in some instances 
it is said to have proved highly beneficial. 

Occasionally we hear of persons being poisoned 
by mistaking some other aquatic plant for water- 
cress, The only thing with which it can be con- 
founded is the water-parsnip, a common inhabitant 
of rivulets, ditches, &e., and one which frequently 
grows in company with the wild cresses. But the 
two are very easily distinguished from each other. 
The leaflets of the watercress are smooth and 
shining, and are entire at their edges; whilst 
those of the parsnip, which is poisonous, are 
serrated or notched. When the flowering stems 
ure up, they also serve as a mark of distinction, 
inasmuch as those of the watercress are in the 
form of a spike, and those of the water-parsnip are 
an umbel. Moreover, the flower of the former is 
composed of four petals, that of the latter has five. 
If the plants are bearing sced, there is an obvious 
distinction in the fact that the sceds of the parsnip 
are enclosed in capsules, those of the watercress in 
pods. It is clear, therefore, that with ordinary 
care, the two plants need not be confounded at 
any season, 
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FORGET ME NOT. 


Forget me not when, far away, 

You wander at the close of day 

*Mid other roses, not more fair 

Than those whose beauty was not less, 
Because they saw your loveliness, 

And blushed to see a sight so rare. 


Forget me not, when others deem 

All happiness an idle dreaw, 

Save when they watch the sunbeams play 
In golden tents of silken hair, 

As though they loved to linger there, 
Who perish with the dying day. 


Forget me not, when other eyes 

Are careless if the sun arise— 

So only they may rest on you ; 

When others hold the songs of birds 

Less sweet than those soft-whispered words 
That I so loved to listen to, 


And oh, if sorrow yours should be— 
For even our dearest are not free 
From pain we’d gladly bear instead— 
If you should find a friend untrue, 
One heart will still be true to you, 
Till all its lovelorn days are sped. 
C. R. Crane. 
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| 7 and when they beheld us, they started suddenly 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. and fled up the mountains beyond. Herds of 
IRNANDEZ, of Tobinson Crusoe + _ goats ran along the rugged declivities below us, 
is a small island in the South Pacific, some four looking scarcely bigger than rabbits; and birds 
or five hundred miles west of Valparaiso. Besides: of bright and beautiful plumage flew close around 
the name by which it is more usually known, it, our heads and lit upon the trees. It was a 
is also called Mas-A-Tierra (nearer-the-mainland), ; fair scene, untouched by profaning hands; fair 
to distinguish it from another island nearly a/ and solitary, and lovely in its solitude as the 
hundred miles farther west, and hence bearing | Happy Valley of Rasselas.’ 
the name of Mas-i-Fuera (farther-off-shore). 1t| The chief interest of Juan Fernandez lies, 
has one anchorage, Cumberland Bay, and there,| however, not in its external features, but in 
facing the sea, is the settlement, consisting of a} its eventful history, and in the legends which 
few huts and a ruined fort. The island appears! have gathered round its name, That name is 
to be of volcanic origin; and the huge masses! derived from a hardy Spanish sailor who dis- 
of rock piled one upon the other, rising to nj covered it about the year 1563, and promptly 
height of nearly three thousand feet, present a| obtained a grant of his ‘find’ from the Spanish 
very picturesque appearance from the sea, Gentler; government. Here, like his more famous suc- 
attractions are, however, not wanting; there are | cessor Selkirk, he lived for a time ‘monarch of 


at least two valleys rich in vegetation, and smiling ° 


with the luxuriance of almost tropical 
fertility. 


One of these valleys is thus described by an 


an 


all he surveyed ;’ but soon growing weary of the 
lonely eminence, he abandoned his kingdom, 
leaving behind him as a gift to posterity a herd 
of goats and pigs. 


American traveller—Mr J. R. Browne (Crusoe’s When next the curtain lifts, the island appears 
Island): ‘Nothing was here of that stern and as the shelter of the bold buccaneers. It lay 
inhospitable character that marked the rockbound conveniently near to the Spanish settlements, for 
shores of the island. A soft haze hung over the! on Spain the buccaneers made war with savage 
valley ; a happy quiet reigned in the perfumed air;! ferocity. Those were the heroic days of filibus- 
the breath of heaven touched gently the flowers‘ tering—the days of Lolonnois the cruel, Montbars 


that bloomed upon the sod; all was fresh and | the exterminator, Sir Henry Morgan—pirate and 
knight—Sharpe, and Dampier. It was after an 


fair and full of romantic beauty. Yet there was | 
life in the repose; abundance within the maze | unsuccessful attempt to surprise La Serena that 


of heights that encircled the dreamy solitudes. | Sharpe and his men anchored off Juan Fernandez. 
Fields of wild oats waved with changing colours The shore was so thickly covered with seals that 
on the hillsides, green meadows swept aronnd they were obliged to shoot some before they could 
the bases of the mountains; rich and fragrant ‘land. The goats, too, had evidently multiplied, 
shrubs bloomed wherever we looked ; fair flowers | for the sailors signalised Christmas day by shoot- 
and running vines hung over the brows of the | ing sixty. As for the pigs, besides those slaugh- 
rocks, crowning them as with a garland; and! tered for present needs, a hundred were salted 
springs burst out from the cool earth, and fell! down. The waters were alive with fish, so that 
in white mist down into the groves of myrtle; a sailor fishing with a bare hook caught in an 
below, and were lost in the shade. Nowhere | hour or two enough for all the crew. There 
was there a trace of man’s intrusion. Wild horses was an abundant supply of timber, palms, sandal- 
snuffing the breezes, dashed out into the valley wood, and wild quince, the greater part of which 
in all the joyousness of their freedom, flinging has long since disappeared. A 
e back their manes and tossing their heads proudly; In October 1704 the Cinque Ports galley, one -_ 
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of Dampier’s squadron, called at Juan Fernandez. 
There was a quarrel between Captain Straddling 
and his sailing-master, Alexander Selcraig or 
Selkirk, a native of the little fishing town of 
Largo, in Fifeshire, who refused to serve longer 
with his captain, and asked to be put on shore. 
When, however, his wish had been complied with, 
and he waa left alone on the beach with some 
scanty stores, his heart misgave him, and he 
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hospital extemporised. But so malignant was the 
disease and such a hold had it got on the men, 
that for the first ten or twelve days the average 
mortality amounted to five or six. Vegetables 
were fortunately abundant, and the radishes, 
celery, and watercresses were the best of medi- 
cine for the scurvy-stricken sailors. Anson gave 
as well as took, for he planted many garden-seeda 
and sowed the stones of fruit-trees, some of which 


nought carnestly permission to return once more | have thriven well. 


on board. Dut the brutal commander only made 
this change of resolution a subject of mockery, 
and Jeft him to the charms of solitude. 


Selkirk ‘enjoyed’ for nearly four yeara and aj of the greyhound breed. 


half, till he was taken off (February 1709) 
by Captain Wood Rogers of the Juke privateer. 
Selkirk was appointed mate of the Duke; and 
died (1723) licutenant of the royal ship JWey- 
mouth A monument was erected to his memory 
in his native place in 1885. Two circumstances 
have conspired to confer on this young Scotch- 
man a kind of immortality : Cowper made him 
the mouthpiece for a charming poem; and a 
plausible popular error identified him with the 
ero of Defoe’s immortal tale. 
There must have been something peculiarly 
seductive in the attractions of Juan Fernandez, for 
the next visitor, Captain Clipperton of the Success, 
Jost four of his men, who decried, though two 
were captured before the vessel left; while Captain 
Shelvecke, who Jost his vessel, the Speedwell, and 
had to build another out of the wreckage, suffered 
& more serious Joss, cleven sailors and thirteen 
Indians and blacks refusing to leave the island, 
‘They were not yet prepared for the other world,’ 
wae their excuse. T'wo years afterwards, no traces 
could be found of the rebellious twenty-four. 
Here, in 17-41, came the shattered remnants of 
Anson's expedition. With half his erew gone, 
and the survivors in such evil case that out of the 
two linndred there were hardly enough available 
for active work to sail the ship, the anchorage 
of Cumberland Bay was a welcome sight. The 
memory of the hardships they had underyone 
-inny to some extent aecconnt for the glowing 
languaye in which the historian of the expedi- 
tion epeaks of duan Fernandez, ‘Those only,’ 
he says, ‘who have endured a long series of 
thirst, and who ean readily recall the desire and 
agitation which the ideas alone of springs and 
brooks have at that time raised in them, can 
judge of the emotion with which we eved a large 
cascade of the most transparent water, which 
ae itself from a rock, near one hundred feet 
ligh, into the eea at a small distance from the 
ship. Even those amongst the discased who were 
not in the very last stages of the distemper, 
though they had been Jong confined to their 
hammocks, exerted the small remains of their 
strength that was left them, and crawled up to 
the eck to feast themselves with this reviving 

‘ospect, 

The wind blew off the share and made it difii- 
cult to effect a landing; but the scurvy-stricken 

‘were dying 2 ais aud the few healthy men could 
not be epared to attend to the sick. At Jength, 
however, after three days’ hard work, the invalids, 
numbering one hundred and eighty, were got 
gafely to Yand, except some twelve who died in 
the boats on being. expesed to the fresh air. 
Tents were soon erected and something like an 


| 
| 


{ 


| 
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The next visitor was the Spaniard Ulloa, who 
came to the island in 1743. He was particularly 


These, | strnck by the number of dogs he saw, especially 


! These dogs had been 
sent by the Chilian and Peruvian governments 
in the hope of exterminating the goats, and thus 
depriving hostile warships and pirates of a pos- 
sible means of re-provisioning. The plan, how- 
ever, proved a failure, the goats being too agile 
in scaling the rocks to give their more swift- 
footed foes a chanee. Wlloa urged the Spanish 
government to fortify the island and convert it 
into a penal settlement; but it is doubtful 
whether his advice would have been acted on, 
had not motives of jealousy powerfully seconded 
it. Information was received that, in consequence 
of Anson’s report, England was thinking of estab- 
lishing a eettlement on Juan Fernandez. Their 
hand thus foreed, the Spanish authorities occupied 
the island (1750) with a strong military force and 
built a fort commanding the harbour. This, how- 
ever, was destroyed in the following year by an 
earthquake, and was rebuilt further inland. The 
post of governor scems to have been looked upon 
us one of the pluins of the Spanish service. Vast 
stims were charged agiamst the home government 
in respect of wholly wunecessary military works 
commenced but never completed, and the truth 
of a Spanish proverb was abundantly illustrated : 


"Twixt pick and hoe, 
The moneys go. 


Ulloa’s advice was also followed by utilising 
the settlement as a penal colony. When the 
South American revolution broke out, many of 
the CUhilian and Peruvian patriots were con- 
demned to exile here, At the end of the revolu- 
tionary wars the Chilians took over the settle- 
ment, aud in 1819 established another penal 
colony. In the following year, there are said -to 
have been three hundred convicts guarded by a 
hundred soldiers. In 1821, however, an insur- 
rection broke out, and the settlement was for a 
time given up, the garrison being removed and 
the fort dismantled. At the same time the 
Chilian government, resolved that if they could 
not use the plave no one else should, issued a 
manifesto forbidding any persons to settle there 
or kill the cattle or take the wood. Again, in 
1828 and 1833 convict settlements were formed ; 
but the cruelties practised on the prisoners led 
to outbreaks, successful in two instances. Aft 
length in 1835 the great earthquake destroyed 
the fortifications, and the convict establishment 
was finally abandoned. 


But the traveller who climbs the brow of a hill - 


fronting the harbour—barely half a mile from 
the landing-place—will still find the melancholy 
traces of ies habitations of cruelty. The face 


of the cliff is excavated to a distance of several — 


hundred feet, and long winding passages lead to. 
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the dark and dripping cells where the convicts 
were immured. Beneath these, connected by rude 
earthen steps, are other cells darker and more 
chill, if that were possible, certainly smaller, for 
they are not more than five feet in length by six 
in height. These were reserved for offenders of 
the deepest dye. Here, in a very blackness of 
darkness, in a silence unbroken save by the curse 
of the jailer or the shock of the carthquake, the 
wretched victims of ignorance and cruelty passed 
through a life of torture to the oblivion of mad- 

ness or to the rest of the grave. 

The highest point on the island is a rugged 
rocky peak called el Yunque (the Anvil), or Yonka, 
which to all appearance is perfectly inaccessible. 
Even where the rock is covered with vegetation, 
the soil is so thin and friable that any attempt on 
the part of the climber to raise himself by clinging 
to shrubs, or even trees, would involve almost 
certain disaster. Thus, Walter, the chaplain to 
Anson’s expedition, tells of a sailor who, being on 
the hills goat-hunting, caught hold of a tree upon 
a declivity to assist him in his ascent. This giving 
way, he immediately rolled down the hill; and 
though in his fall he fastened on another tree of 
considerable bulk, yet that too gave way, and he 
fell among the rocks and was dashed to pieces.: 

Since 1835, the Chilian government has leased 
the island to private speculators ; and in 1868 it 
was puretineed by Robert Wehrdan, a German 
engineer, who has established a small but thriving 
colony. In addition to tillage and stock-raising, 
‘hunting and fur-sealing, some trade is carried on 
with passing ships, especially whalers, which often 
put in for water. In the same year Her Majesty’s 
ship Topaze visited Juan Fernandez, and erected 
a tablet to the memory of Alexander Selkirk at a 
spot known as ‘Selkirk’s Lookout.’ 
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CHAP. XL.—AT REST AT LAST. 
Wixtrrep fell back on the pillows wearily. ‘I 
love him,’ she whispered once more. ‘He hates 


me, Elsie ; but in spite of all, I love him, I love 
lim.’ 

For years she had locked up that secret in her 
own soul, She had told it to no one, least of all 
to her husband. But, confined to the narrow 
space of her poor small heart, and battling there 
with her contempt and scorn, it had slowly eaten 
her very life out. 

Her face was growing very pale now. After all 
this excitement, she needed rest. The inevitable 
reaction was beginning to set in. She fumbled 
with her fingers on the bedclothes nervously ; her 
face twitched with a yar twitching. The 
symptoms alarmed and frightened Elsie; she 
opened the door of the little salon and signalled 
to the English doctor to return to the bedroom. 
He came in, and cast a keen glance at the bed. 
Elsie looked up at him with inquiring eyes. The 
doctor nodded gravely and drew his long beard 
through his closed hand. ‘A mere question of 
hours, he whispered in her ear. ‘lt may be 
delayed ; it may come at any time. She’s over- 
taxed her strength. Hysteria, oeglabea re | Tro- 
portionate prostration. Her heart may fail from 
amoment to moment.’ - 
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‘Where’s her husband? Elsie cried in a fever 
of dismay. 

‘I’ve sent him off about his business for an 
hour’s stroll,’ the doctor answered with profes- 
sional calmness. ‘She’s evidently in a highly 
hysterical condition, and the sight of him only 
increases her excitement. It’s a sad case, but a 
painfully common one. A husband’s presence is 
often the very worst thing on earth for a patient 
so affected. I thought it would do her far more 
good to have you alone with her—you're always 
so gentle and so soothing, Miss Challoner,’ 

Elsie glanced back at him with swimming eyes. 
‘But suppose she were to die while he’s gone,’ 
she murmured low with profound emotion. 

The doctor pursed up his lips philosophically. 
‘It can’t be helped,’ he nicked with a faint 
shrug. ‘That’s just what’ll happen, I’m very 

uch afraid. We can only do the best we can. 
fa crisis has evidently been too severe for 
her. 

As he spoke, Winifred turned up from the bed 
an appealing face, and beckoned Elsie to bend 
down closer to her. ‘Elsie,’ she whispered, in a 
low hoarse voice, ‘send out for Hugh. I want 
him now.—I should like to kiss him before I die. 
I think I’m going. I won’t Jast much longer.’ 

Elsie hurried out to Warren in the anteroom. 
‘Go,’ she cried eagerly, through her blinding tears 
—‘eo and find Hugh. Winifred wants him; she 
wants to kiss him before she dies. Look for him 
through all the streets till you find him, and send 
him home. She wants to forgive him 

Warren answered her never a single word, but, 
nodding acquiescence, rushed down by himself to 
the esplanade and the shore in search of his 
enemy. Poor batiled enemy, how his heart ached 
for him! At such a moment, who could help 
pitying him ? 

‘Is he coming?’ Winifred asked from the bed 
feebly. 

‘Not yet, darling,” Elsie answered in a hushed 
voice; ‘but Warren’s gone out to try and find 
him. He’ll be here soon. Lic still and wait for 
him.’ 

Winifred lay quite still for some minutes more, 
breathing hard and loud on the bed where they 
had laid her. The moments appeared to spread 
themselves over hours. But no Hugh came, At 
last she beckoned Elsie nearer again, with a frail 
hand that seemed almost to have lost all power of 
motion. Elsie leant over her with her ear laid 
close to Winifred’s lips) The poor girl’s voice 
sounded very weak and all but inaudible now. 
‘I can’t last till he comes, Elsie,’ she murmured 
low. ‘But tell him I forgave him. Tell him I 
asked him to forgive me in turn. Tell him I 
wanted to kiss him good-bye. But even that last 
wish was denied me. And Elsie’—-her fingers 
clutched her friend’s convulsively—‘tell him all 
along I’ve always loved him. 1 loved him from 
the very depths of my soul. I never loved any 
one as I loved that man. When I hated him 
most, I loved him dearly. It was my very love 
that made me so hate him. He starved my heart; 
and now it’s broken.’ 

Elsie stooped down and kissed her forehead. A 
smile played 


gentle kiss. The doctor lifted his open hand in 
warning. Elsie bent over her with gathered 


brows and strained her eyes for a sign of breath 


mt: 
id 


lambent over Winifred’s face at the 
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fora moment. ‘Gone?’ she asked at last with 
mute lips of the doctor. 

‘Gone,’ the calmer observer auswered with a 
greve inclination of his head toward Elsie. 
*Rapid collapse, A singnlar case. She suffered 
no pain at the last, pour lady.’ 

Eluie flung herself wildly into an easy-chair 
and burst into tears morc burning than ever. 


- A touch on her shoulder. She looked up with 
a start. Could this be Hugh? Thank heaven, 
no! It was Warren who touched her shoulder 
lightly. Half an hour had passed, and he had 
now come back again. But, alas, too Inte. ‘No 
need to stop here any longer,’ he said reverently. 
‘Hugh's down-stairs, ant they’re breaking the 
news to him. He doesn’t know yet you’re here 
at all, I didn’t epeak to him. 1 thought some 
other person would move him more. I saw him 
on the quay, and I sent an Italian I met on the 
beach to tell him he was wanted, and his wife was 
dying. ~-Come up te my room on the floor above. 
Hugh needn't ‘eee even now, perhaps, that 
you’re here at San Remo,’ 

Too full to speak, Elsie followed him) Ulindly 
from the chamber of death, and stumbled somehow 
wp the broad flight of stairs to Warren’s apart- 
menta on the next story. As she reached the 
top of the open flight, she heard a voice—a 
familiar voice, that would once have thrilled her 
to the very heart--on the landing belew, by 
Winifred’s bedroom, Shame and fascination 
drew her different ways, Fascination won, She 
conldu't resist the dangerous temptation to look 
over the edge of the banirters for a second. Hugh 
had just mounted the stairs from the biz entrance 
hall, and was talking by the door in measured 
tones with the English doctor, 

‘Very well) he said in his cold atern voice, the 
voice he had always used to Winifred—a Httle 
lowered by conventional respect, indeed, but 
starcely ro subdued as the doctor's own, ‘I’m 
prepared for the worst, If she’s dead, say so. 
Vou necdn't be afraid of shocking my feelings ; I 
expected it shortly’ | 

She could sce his face distinctly from the spot 
where she stood, and she shrank back aghast at 
once from the sight with surprise and horror. It 
waa Hugh to be sure, but oh, what a Hugh! How 
changed and altered from that light and bright 
young dilettante poet she had loved and wor- 
shipped in the old days at Whitestrand! His 
very form and features, and limbs and figure, were 
no longer the same; all were unlike, and the 
difference was all to their disadvantage. The man 
had not only grown sterner and harder; he was 
eonrser and commoner and less striking than 
formerly. His very style had suffered visible 
degencration. No moro of the jaunty old poetical 
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that clear-cut and dainty chin that was once 80 
eloquent of poetry and culture. Altogether, it 
was but a pale and flabby version of the old, old 
Hugh—n replica from whose head the halo had 
faded. Elsie looked down on him from her height 
of vantage with a thrill of utter and hopeless 
disillusionment. Then she turned with a pee 
remorse to Warren. Was it really possible as 
there once a time when she thought in her 
heart that self-centred, hard-hearted, cold-featured 
creature more than a match for such a man as 
Warren ? 

‘She tw dead,’ the doctor answered with pro- 
fessional respect. ‘She died half an hour ago, 
quite happy. Her one regret seemed to be for 
your absence. She was anxiously expecting you 
to come back and sce her,’ 

Hngh only answered: ‘I thought 80. Poor 
child.” But the very way he said it-—the half- 
unconcerned tone, the lack of any real depth of 
emotion, nay, even of the decent pretence of tears, 
shocked and appalled Elsie beyond measure. She 
rushed away into Warren's room, and gave vent 
once more to her torrent of emotion. The painter 

(laid his hand gently on her beautiful hair. ‘O 
| Warren,’ she cried, looking up at him half doubt- 
i ful, ‘it makes meashamed’-—-— And she checked 
| herself suddenly. 

| ‘Ashamed of what?’ Warren asked her low. 

In the fever of her overwrought feelings, she 
flung herself passionately into his cireling arn. 
|‘ Ashamed to think,’ she answered with a sob of 
distress, ‘that T once loved him 1? 


CHAPTER XLL—REDLVIVA f 


Hugh eat that evening, that crowded evening, 
alone in his dingy, stingy rooms with his dead 
Winifred, Alone with his weary, dreary thoughts 
—his thoughts, and a corpse, and a_ ghostly 

{presence ! Two women had loved him dearly in 
their time, and he had killed them both—Elsie 
‘and Winifred. It was a hateful night—hateful 
and ghastly; for in the bedroom at the side, 
the attendants of death, despatched by the 
| \loctor, were already busy at their gruesome 


| work, Cee the last duties for poor mar- 
| tyred Winifred. 
| He had offered her up on the altar of his 


selfish remorse and regret for poor martyred 
Elsie, The last victim had fallen on the grave 
of the first. She, too, was dead. And now his 
house was indeed left unto him desolate. 
Somehow, as he sat there, with whirling brain 
and heated brow, on fire in sont, he thought of 
Elsie far more than of Winifred. The new 
| bereavement, such as it was, seemed to an 
as 
it that Winifred’s wild belief in her recognition 





air; turnips and foot-and-mouth disease, the of Elsie that day in the street had roused once 
arrears of rent and the strnugle against reduction, more the picture of his lost love's face and form 
the shifting sands and the weight of the ripa- | so vividly in his mind? Or was it that the girl 


rian proprietors’ question, had all left their mark 
stamped deep in ugly lines upon his face and 
figure, He was handaome still, but in a less 
refined and delicate type of manly beauty. The 
ae smouldering war between himself and Wini- 
fred had changed his expression to a dogged ill- 
humour. His eyes had grown dull and sordid and 
welfish, his lips had assumed a sullen act, and a 


whom Winifred had pointed out to him did 
really to come slight extent resemble Elsie? and 
so recall her more definitely before him? He 
hardly knew; but of one thing he was certain 
—Elsie that night monopolised his consciousness. 
His three-year-old grief was still fresh and 
green, He thought much of Elsie, and little of 
Winifred. 


| , Fepaed beard with unkempt ends had disfigured Late at night, the well-favoured landlady came roe 













eres a 
up, courteous and Italian, all respectful sympathy, 
in a black gown and a mourning head-dress, 
hastily donned, as becomes those who pay visits 
of condolence in whatever capacity to the recently 
bereaved. As for Hugh himself, he wore till 
his rough travelling suit of gray homespun, and 
the dust of his journey lay thick upon him, But 
he roused himself listlessly at the Jandlady’s 
= wings She was bland, but sympathetic. 

ere would Monsieur sleep? the amiable 
proprietress inquired in lisping French. Hugh 
started at the inquiry. He had never thought 
at all of that. Anywhere, he answered, in a 
careless voice: it was all the same to him: sous 
les totts, if necessary, 

The landlady bowed a respectful deprecation. 
She could offer him a small room, a most diminu- 
tive room, unfit for Monsieur, in his present 
condition, but still a chambre de maitre, just above 
Madame. She regretted she was unable to afford 
a better; but the honse was full, or, in a word, 
crowded. The world, you see, was beginning to 
arrive at San Remo for the season. Proprietors 
in a health-resort naturally resent a death on 
the premises, especially at the very ontset of the 
winter: they regard it as a slight on the sanitary 
reputation of the place, and incline to be rude 
to the deceased and his family. Yet nothing 
could be more charming than the landlady’s 
manner; she swallowed her natural internal 
chagrin at so untoward an event in her own 
house and at such an untimely crisis, with 
commendable politeness. One would have said 
that a death rather advertised the condition of 
the house than otherwise. Hugh nodded his 
head in blind acquiescence. ‘Oi vous voulez, 
Madame,’ he answered wearily. ‘Up-stairs, if 
you wish I'll go now.—I’m sorry to have 
caused you so much inconvenience ; but we never 
know when these unfortunate affairs are likely 
to happen.’ 

The landlady considered in her own mind that 
the gentleman’s tune was of the most distinguished. 
Such sweet manners! So thoughtful—so con- 
sidcrate—so kindly respectful for the house's 
injured feelings! She was conscious that his 
courtesy called for some slight return. ‘You 
have eaten nothing, Monsieur, she went on, 
compassionately. ‘In effect, our sorrow makes 
us forget these details of every-day life. You 
do not derange us at all; but you must Ict me 
send] you up some little refreshment.’ 

Hugh nodded again. 

She sent him up some cake and red wine of the 
country by the Swiss waiter, and Hugh ate it 
mechanically, for he was not hungry. Excitement 
and fatigue had worn him out. His game wus 
played. He followed the waiter up to the floor 
above, and was shown—into the next room to 
Warren's, 

He undressed in ao stupid, half dead-alive way, 
and Jay down on the bed with his candle still 
burning. But he didn’t sleep. Weariness and 
remorse kept him wide awake, worn out as lie 
was, tossing and turning through the lung slow 


hours in silent agony. 


Strange to say, the sense of freedom was the 
strongest of all the feelings thut crowded in upon 
him. Now that Winifred was dead, he could 
do as he chose with his own. He was no longer 


-fied to her will and her criticisms. When he 
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got back to England—as he would get back, of 
course, the moment he had decently buried 
Winifred—he meant to put up a fitting grave- 
stone at Orfordness, if he sold the wretched 
remainder of Whitestrand to do it. <A granite 
cross should mark that sacred spot. Dead Elsie’s 
grave should no longer be nameless. So much, 
at least, his remorse could effect for him. 

For Winifred was dead, and Whitestrand was 
his own. At the price of that miserable manor 

;of blown sand he had sold his own soul and 
; Elsie’s life; and now he would gladly get rid 
of it all, if only he could raise out of its shrunken 
relics a monument at Orfordness to Elsie, For 
three long years, that untended grave had silently 
accused the remnants of his conscience: he 
determined it should accuse his soul no longer, 

The big clock on the landing ticked monoto- 
nously. Each swing of the pendulum tortured 
him afresh; for it called aloud to his heart in 
measured tones. It cried as plain as words could 
say : ' Elsie, ilsie, Elsie, Elsie !’ 

Ah, yes! He was young enough to begin life 
afresh, if that were all. ‘To beyin all over again 
is less than nothing to a brave man. But for 
whom or for what? Selfish as he was, Hugh 
Massinger couldn't stand up and face the horrid 
idea of beginning afresh for himself alone. He 
must have some one to love, or go under for 
ever. 

And atill the clock ticked and ticked on; and 
still it cried in the silence of the night: ‘ Elyie, 
Elsie, Elsie, Elsie !’ 

At last day dawned, and the morning broke. 
Pale sunlight streamed in at the one south 
window. The room was bare—a mere servant's 
attic. Hugh lay still and looked at the gaping 
cracks that diversified the gaudily painted Italian 
ceiling, All nicht through, he had fervently 
longed for the morning, and thought when 16 
cume he would seize the first chance to rise and 
dress himself. Now it lad really come, he lay 
there unmoved, too tired and too fecble to think 
of stirring. 

Vive—six—half-past six—seven, We almost 
dozed out of pure weariness. 

Suddenly, he woke with a quick start. <A 
knock at the door !—a timid knock. Somebody 
come with a message, apparently. Hugh rose. 
in haste and held the door just a Httle ajur to 
ask in his bad Italian, ‘What is it?’ 

A boy’s hand thrust a letter sideways through 
the narrow opening. ‘Is it for you, signer ?’ he 
asked, peering with bluck eyes through the chink 
at the frnatioliiin: 

Hugh glanced at the letter in profound astonish- 
ment. © heavens, what was this? How in- 
eredible—how mysterious! Four a moment the 
room swam wildly around him; he hardly knew 
how to believe his eyes. Was it part of the 
general bewilderment of things that seemed to 
conspire by constant sbocks against his perfect 
sanity? Was he going mad, or was some enemy 
trying to confuse and confound him? Had some 
wretch been dabbling in hideous forgeries? For 
the envelope was addressed—O horror of horrors ! 
—-in dead Elsic’s hand; and it Lore in those 
well-known angular characters the re inscrip- 
tion, ‘WaRrEN Revy, Esq., Villa della Fontana 
(Piano 3°), Avenue Vittorio-Emmanuele, San_ 
Remo.’ 7 we 
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Dead Elsie! 
clatched it with a flerce mad grip. 


how dangerous such a course might prove. 


sanemmemuanete 


He rc 





ised this voice from the grave at once. 
To Warren Relf! 


never Bide it up. To Warren Kelf! And from 
dead Elsie ! 


Is it for you, signer?’ the boy asked once 


more, a8 he let it go with reluctance from his | 


olive-brown fingers. 

‘For me ?— Yes,’ Hugh answered etill clutchins 
it eagerly. ‘For me !---Who sends it’ 

‘The signorina at the Villa Rossa--Signorina 
Cialoner,’ the boy replied, getting as near as his 
Italian lipa could manaye to the sound of Chal- 
loner. ‘She told me most stringently to deliver 
it up to yourself, signor, into sits proper fingers, 
and on no account to let it fall into the hands of 
the English gentleman on the second story.’ 

‘Good,’ Hugh answered, closing the door softly. 
‘That’s quite right. Tell her you gave it me.’ 
Then he added in English with a cry of triumph : 
*Good-morning, jackanapes!’ After which he 
flung himeelf down on the bed once more in a 
perfect frenzy of indecision and astonishment. 

For two minutes he couldn’t make up his mind 
to break open that mysterions missive from the 
world of the dead, ao strangely delivered by an 
unknown hand at his own leue on the very 
morrow of Winifred’s sndden death, and addressed 


MH buried Elsie's hand, as clear as of old, to his 


dearest enemy, What a horrible concatenation of 
significant circumstances, He turned it over and 
over ayain, unopened, in his awe; and all the 
timne that morose clock outside still ticked in his 
ear, less loudly than before: ‘Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, 
Elsie !’ 

At last, making up his mind with a start, he 
opened it, half overcome with a pervading sense 
of mystery. And this wax what he read in it, 
beyond shadow of doubt, in dead Elsie’s very own 
handwriting ; 

Vitra Rossa, Thursday, 7.30, morn dieg. 

Dranssr Warnen—-T will be ready, as you 
sugyveat, by the 9.40. Dut you imustwt go with 
me farther than Paris. That will allow you to | 
get back to Edie and the Motherkin by the | 
639 on Saturday evening.--[ wish DT could have | 
waited here jn San Remo till after dear Wini- | 
fred’s funcral was over ; but I quite see with you} 
! Every | 
moment [ stop exposes me to the chance of an | 
unexpected mocting, You must call on Hugh 
when you get back trom Paris, and give hin poor 
Winifred’s Jast forgiving message. Some day— 
you know when, dearest] may fare secing him 
myself, perhups ; and then I can fulfil my promise 
to her in person. But not till then. And that 
may be never. I hardly know what [’m writing, 
I feel so dazed ; but I'M niet you at the station 
at the hour you mention.—No time for more. In 
great haste—my hand shakes with the shock still, 
—Yours ever lovingly and devotedly, 9 Exsin 


The revulsion was awfal For a minute or | 
two, Hugh failed to take it all in. You cannot ; 
unthink past years at a jump. The belief that | 
Elsie was dead and buried at Orfordness had 
grown so ingrained in the fabric of his brain that 
at first he suspected deliberate treachery. Such 
things have been. He had forged himself: might 
not Warren Relf, that incarnate fiend, be turning 


, his own weapon—meanly—against him ? 


ors 
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ilonger; she had escaped on that awful evening 





fang. 28, 1988: 
But as he gazed and gazed at dead’ Eleie's hand’ 


His fingers | —-dead Elsie’s own hand—unmistakably. hers— 
He could | no forger on earth (not even himself) was ever 


a 


half so clever—the truth grew gradually clearer 
and clearer. Dead Elsie was Elsie no: 


at Whitestrand. It wasn't Elsie at all that was 
buried in the nameless grave at Orfordnesa. The 
past was a lie. The present alone—the pre- 
vent was true. Elsie was here, to-day, at San 
Remo! 

He buried his face in his hands and wept— 
wept as he never had wept for Winifred—wept 
as he never had wept in his life before—wept 
with frantic gladness for Elsie recovered. 

Slowly his conceptions framed themselves anew. 
His mind could only take it all in piecemeal. Bit 
by bit he set himself to the task—no less a task 
than to reconstruct the universe. —Winifred must 
have known Elsie was here. It was Eleic herself 
that Winifred and he had seen yeaterday. 

Fresh thoughts poured in upon him in a be- 
wildering flood. He was dazzled, dazed, dum- 
founded with their number. Elsie was alive,. 
and he had something left, therefore, to live for. 
Yesterday morning that knowledge would have 
been less than nothing worth to him while Wini- 
fred lived. To-day, thank heaven—for Winifred 
was dead—it meant more to him than all the 
wealth of Crassus. 

How opportuncly Winifred had disappeared 
from the scene! In the nick of time—on the 
very stroke and crisis of his fate! At the turn 
of the tide that leads on to fortune! Felix oppor- 
tunttute mortise, indeed! He had no reyret, no 
remorse now, jor poor betrayed and martyred 
Winifred, 

Winifred! What was Winifred to him, or he 
to Winifred, in a world that still held his own 
beloved Elsic? 

All’s well that ends well. Tho Winifred episode 
had come and gone, But Elsie remained as per- 
manent background. 

And how strangely Winifred herself, in her 
mad desire, had contributed to this very dénour- 
ment of his troubles, ‘I shall go to San Remo, if 
I go at all, and to nowhere else on the whole 
Riviera. J] prefer to face the worst, thank you !? 
The words flashed back with fresh meaning on his 
soul, If she hadn’t so set her whole heart on 
San Remo, he himself would) never have thought 
of woing there. And then, he would never have 
known about Elsie. For that at least, he had to 
thank Winifred. 

‘When I’m dead and gone, you can marry 
Elsie !’ 

But what was this discordant note in the letter 
—Elsie’s letter--to Warren Relf—Warren Relf, 
his dearest enemy? Was Warren Relf at the 
pension, then? Had Warren Relf been conspiring 
against him? In another flash, it all came back 
to him—the two ecenes at the Cheyne Row Club 

‘Warren’s conversation with his friend Potts— 
the mistakes and errors of his hasty preconceptions. 
How one fundamental vimardial blunder had 
coloured and distorted all his views of the case! 
He felt sure now, morally sure, that Warren Relf 
had rescued Elsie—the sneak, the eavesdro per, in 
his miserable mud-boat! And yet—if Warren 
Relf hadn't done so, there would be no Elsie at 
all for him. now to live for. He recognised the 
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and cannot inform him.—wWell, after I had ex- 
hausted every source of inquiry, and made pretty 
sure that my bird was not in hiding in town, [ 
began to make inquiry as to any relatives or 
friends he might possess. I found out from young 
Balscombe that he had no other relatives save a 
couple of aunts, both by his mother's side—one in 
this place, and another down in Hampshire ; and 
an old uncle who wasn’t of much account. . This 
being nearest, I came here first. I then discovered 
that his aunt, Mrs Farquharson, lived here very 
retired with her brother—the old uncle whom I 
mentioned—her servants, and a young girl as com- 

nion ; but that she had at present a niece stay- 
ing with her, whom nobody could tell me much 
about. I succeeded in ascertaining, however, that 
her name was Selwyn, that she had but recently 
come here, and that her mother was a sister of 
Mrs Farquharson’s. As you know, I suspected 
this niece might be my young gentleman in dis- 
guise, for I had heard of the same trick before. 

therefore determined not to leave the place until 
I saw her, which I did while she was walking 
about the Manor grounds, as I have already told 
you; but though Io was almost certain it was 
the gentleman I wanted, he was well disguised, 
and [ could not get a near view till yesterday 
afternoon. Two days ago, I waylaid one of the 
servants, and, by adroit questioning, found out, 
amongst other things, that the supposed niece 
had arrived here rather unexpectedly, and with 
scarcely any luggage, on the afternoon of the day 
on which young Vanburgh left his lodginys ; and 
that she was a very peculiar young lady in her 
ways, This confirmed my suspiciona, Still, the 
young lady might turn out to be a boni-fide Miss 
Selwyn after all. Meantime, Bob was making 
inquiry down in Hampshire regarding the other 
aunt. 

‘But,’ interrupted Jack, ‘if you were so certain 
yesterday afternoon, why did you not telegraph 
at once to headquarters ?’ 

‘Because I waited till 1 had Bob's report, which 
I expected last night by the eight o'clock post ; 
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and 1 would not have got the warrant till this | 


afternoon at auyrate, probably ; so little time has 
been lost, I did get his a ide He says that 
there is a Mrs Selwyn residing in Brackley in 
that county, an aunt of young Vanburgh’s, who 
has indeed « daughter; but the poor girl is silly, 
and is never seen ontside the house. Her mother 
never leaves her. She is an only child. There- 
fore, the Miss Selwyn who is here must be an 
impostor.—A clever young dog, is he not, but not 
clever enough for me.—Eh, Jack ? 

‘What do you intend doing now? Have him 
apprehended, I suppose ?’ 

“Yes ; but not until to-morrow morning. Bob 
will arrive to-night with the warrant, for we 
must have everything perfectly formal, in case 
they should show fight. We could apprehend him 
to-night ; but there is really no hurry, as I am 
certain they suspect nothing. Besides, 1 am dead- 

tired. I have been haunting that blessed shrub- 

bery till Iam as stiff as a gers I was up there 
mthis forencon.—Have a look through this opera- 
'"piass.—There ! You can sce most that passes in 
| the Manor grounds; it brings them quite close. 
I told you I selected this room because of the 
view. Thank goodness, the game is about over 
now.—Let us go down-stairs and have a drink, 
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and then we will have a stroll round. The rain 
has gone off now. You will, of course, wait here 
to-night and see the fun to-morrow morning, You 
can have the room next mine.’ 

I would have given anything to be safe home 
at the Manor. My limbs trembled so that I could 
hardly stand. Everything was now clear to me. 
Miss Selwyn was Mrs Farquharson’s nephew, Jack 
Vanburgh, in disguise! I had often heard of 

i him, though I had never seen him; but 1 knew 
| his aunt saw him sometimes when she went to 
| London, and that she had sent home money from 
| India for his education, he having been left an 
orphan early, Till lately, he had lived with an 
uncle, a bachelor brother of hia father’s, who had 
died some four months ago. Since that time he 
| had been in lodgings. 
| Trembling like a criminal going to execution, 
| T stole down-stairs after the men left their room. 
{What if they should observe me and suspect? 
| They were still about the premises’ Mrs Jonkyna, 
‘too, might say something which would reach their 
ears, I determined to effect my exit by the back 
; way, and ont at the garden gate into the little 
i lane beyond. In this 1 was successful. I got out 
of the inn unobserved. The rain had ceased ; but 
I was in no mood to care although it had been 
pouring. My thoughts were concentrated on 
reaching home without delay, Something must 
be done to save Miss Selwyn—or rather Mr Van- 
burgh. I felt my face redden as 1 thought how 
frequently 1 had allowed the pseudo Migs Selwyn 
to kiss me; and I could now understand the half- 
frightened looks of Mrs Farquharson at these 
times. The use of the razor and the smoking of 
| the cigars were now no loner to be wondered at. 

T reached the Manor in a whirl of excitement. 
The hall door was open, and I made my entrance 
unobserved. 1 was afraid my looks might have 
excited comment. Even amidst my azitation, I 
had hurriedly thought over a plan by which the 
detective might be foiled, if only it could be 
managed. We had yet a little time to spare, 

‘My dear girl, what is the matter?’ Mrs 
Farquharson cried as T bounced unceremoniously 
‘You look as if some one 


{into her sitting-room, 
was after you, 
‘Where is Miss Selwyn?—Mr Vanburgh, I 
mean ?’—-I cried breathlessly, 6O Mrs Farquhar- 
‘son, we must save him. They have found out he 
(is here, and are poing to apprehend him and take 
him to prison,’ 

I thought she would have fainted, she turned 
so White; but she commanded herself with a 
violent effort. ‘Calm yourself, and tell me all, 
Naomi,’ she said soothingly, taking in the situa- 
tion at once. ‘Miss Sclwyn—that is, Juck—is up- 
stairs.’ 

Hurriedly I related all that had occurred, to 
which she listened with strained attention, ‘You 
are a good brave girl, Naomi!’ she said when I 
had finished. ‘Let us go and tell Jack. Between 
us, we will surely manage to save him, I thank 
Heaven, child, that you happened to go to the 
village this afternoon.’ 

We found Mr Vanburgh up-stairs, seated before 
the fire in his room, his heels on a ievel with his 
head, engaged in the unladylike occupation of 
smoking a cigar. ‘ Hillo! thought the door | 
was bolted,’ he said, starting to his feet as we 
came sweeping in.—‘ Why, what the deuce !’—he . 
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exclaimed, catching sight of me, and confuscidly | of considerable curiosity in London, it would 
glancing from me to the cigar in his hand. i have been thought little of some twenty or thirt 

‘Naomi knows everything,’ said Mrs Farquhar- | years ago, when monster nuggets were no novel- 
aon, ‘QO Jack, you are in great danger ;’ and she | ties on the colonial goldficlis, But these large 
hastily repeated the substance of what 1 have | masses of gold were mostly found on or near the 
related. | surface, and ever since the era of deep-sinking 

‘By Jove! you are a plucky little girl!’ said | commenced, they have been but rarely met with, 
he, after he had heard alt ‘T must get out of | As most people are aware, gold-mining in Aus- 
here to-night somehow ; but where I am to go, tralia is now chiefly carried on by the systematic 
beats me. I would have gone out of the country | crushing of the auriferons quartz, which is 
at firat; bot I had neither time nor money ;| bronglt to the surface from depths exceeding two 


{Ang. 18,5 


besides, Lanight have been ecized before I could | thousaud feet in some instances, 


In the early 


have taken my paseaye out, and without Ingeece | digging days the workings were almost entirely 


it would have Jooked suspicions,’ 


'of a superficial character, and it was in the allavial 


If you are willing to yo abrowl, 1 can put you | soil thus opened up that most of the monster 


ona plan, J said. ‘1 thought of it on the way 
here. Money ia not even necessary for your, 


pasaave until it can Le remitted you, if you have 
sufficient for your wants otherwise, 

‘That can be managed, for | have two hundred 
pounds lying here in cash,’ interrupted Mra Far- 
qubarson, ‘I sent to my bankers for it only this 
week, in case of an emergency of this kind,—But 
for your plan, Naomi?’ 

‘It in this, said I: §A friend of my father’s, 
Captain Grdy, a Scotchman, like papa, and an old 
schoolmate of his, sails for Australis by the ship 
Dido, leaving London to-morrow morning early, 
as my iother’s letter mentioned yesterday, H 


nuggets were discovered from time to time. A 
lengthy official list of these interesting lumps of 


i gold is given in the SHADE commencing at page 
" 


355 of Mr Brough Sinyth’'s Goldfields and Mineral 
Districts of Vietoria (Tritbner, London, 1869); and 
further information on the subject will be found 
in Mr George Sutherland’s interesting Tales of the 
Goldfields (George Robertson, Melbourne, 1880), 
and in a scientific treatise entitled Notes on the 
Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy of 
Victoria (George Robertson, Melbourne, 1866), by 
Alfred R. C. Selwyn and George Ulrich. 

Tt is a noteworthy fact that one colony, Victoria, 
has not only produced the largest nugget the 


will do anything for papa, or for me either, for | world has ever seen, but has outdistanced all com- 
Tam named after his wife, who is dead. My plan | petitors in the quantity and variety of its lesser 


ia, that Mr Vanburgh leaves here at once, carrying | 


yolden glories. The famous nugget answering to 


with him o letter from me to papa, and catches | the above description is known in history as the 


the twenty-five minutes to eight train at Harley 
Junction, Which you know is but four miles from 
here, It is now half-past five, and he has ample 





‘Welcome Stranger’? It was discovered under 
singular circumstances in the Junolly district. of 


| Victoma, which is one undred and ten miles 


time to walk the distance. That train does not; north-west of the capital, Melbourne, by two 


atop at Shuttleton, and even although it did, he | 


dare not risk going there. He “| reach London 
yapa’a, Who is sure to be at home at that hour. 

y letter will estate that Miss Selwyn is a friend 
of mine who has been imperatively summoned to 
Australia--say to Sydney, at once, and ask papa 
to secure a passage for her immediately with 
Captain Gray, The suddenness of the call will 
excuse the want of luggage. Papa will ask no 


Cornish miners named Deeson and Oates. Their 


feareer is remarkable, as showing how fortune, 
before ten o'clock, and ean at once take a cab to | 


after frowning for years, will suddenly smile on 
the objects of her apparent aversion, These two 
Cornishmen emigrated from England to Australia 
by the same vessel in 1854. They betook them- 
selves to the far-famed Sandhurst Goldtield in 
Victoria; they worked together industriously for 
years, and yet only contrived to make a bare 
livelihood by their exertions. Thinking that 


questions, If Mr Vanburgh thinks it expedient, | change of place might possibly mean change of 
he can confide in Captain Gray, who is to be, luck, they moved to the Dunolly Goldfield, and 


trusted, during the . 
his own dress after landing? 
‘Your plan is admirable, child, said Mrs 
Farquharson, kissing me fervently.—‘Jack, she 
haa thought of everything.’ 
‘I will go and write at once, then,’ I said, ‘if 
you will order tea without delay,’ 


SOME MONSTER NUGGETS 


THERE was recently on exhibition in the city of 
London the largest ‘nugget,’ or, to use a phrase 
that will perhaps be more readily understood by 
the majority of non-colonial readers, lump of gold 
that hae been found of recent years in the 
Australian colonies, Its weight was 617 ounces, 
and its value in current coin £2400. But, though 
this ‘Lady Loch’ nugget (for so it was named, 
after the wife of Sir Henry Brongham Loch, the 
present Viceroy of the colony of Victoria, 1. 


; Or if not, can resume | their spirits were considerably raised by the dis- 


covery of some small nuggets, Lut this was only 
a momentary gleam of sunshine, for their former 
l-luck pursned them again, and pursued them 
even more relentlessly than before. 

The time at last came, on the morning of 
Friday, February 5, 1869, when the storekeeper 
with whom they were accustomed to deal refused 
to supply them any longer with the necessaries of 
life until they lignidated the debt they had 
already incurred. For the firat time in their 
lives they went hungry to work, and the spectacle 
of these two brave fellows fighting on an empty 
stomach against continued ill-luck must have 
moved the fickle goddess to pity and repentance. 
Gloomy and depressed as they naturally were, 
they plied their picks with indomitable persever- 
ance, and while Deeson was breaking up the 
earth around the roots of a tree, his pick suddenly 
and sharply rebounded by reason of its having 


which it was found) attracted @ large amount of | struck some very hard substance. ‘Come and see 


attention at the antipodes, and was also an object | what this is,’ he called out to his mate. To their 
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astonishment, ‘this’ turned out to be the ‘Wel- ing 805 ounces, within a foot of the surface; and 
come Stranger’ nugget; and thus two poverty- one of 715 ounces was unearthed at Daisy Hill 
stricken Cornish miners became in a moment the! at a depth of only three and a half feet. 


possessors of the largest mass of gold that mortal 


eyes ever saw, or are likely to see again. Suchaia party cf four, who, having been 


revolution of fortune is probably unique in the 
annals of the human race. Almost bewildered by 
the unexpected treasure they had found at their 
feet, Deeson and Oates removed the superincum- 
bent clay, and there revealed to their wondering 


4 


1 


eyes was a lump of gold, a foot long and a foot ' 


broad, and so heavy that their joint strength could 


‘Canadian Gully, at 


scarcely move it. A dray having been procured, : 
the monster nugget was escorted by an admiring | 
procession into the town of eet and carried | 


into the local branch of the London Chartered | 


Bank, where it was weighed, and found to con- 
tain 22684 ounces of gold. The Bank purchased 


¢ 


mjners divided equally between them. 


the nugget for £9534, which the erstwhile so | 
2nlucky, but now so fortunate, pair of Cornish | 
Whether | 


tha? Storekeeper who refused them the materials 
for, & breakfast that morning apologised for his , 


‘sh behaviour, history relates not, 


is debt and no more ; whereas, had he acted 
more generous spirit towards two brothers 


distress, he might have come in for a handsome 


” 


in 
ing ae 
fresent out of the proceeds of the ‘Welcome 


Stranger.’ 


The ‘Welcome’ nugget, found at Bakery Hill, : 


Ballarat, in Victoria, on June 15, 1858, was nearly 
as Jarge as the one just described, its weight being 
2217 ounces 16 dwts. It was found at a depth 
of one hundred and eighty feet in a claim belong- 
ing to a party of twenty-four men, who disposed 
of it for £10,500. A smaller nugget, weighing 
571 ounces, was found in close proximity to it. 
After being exhibited in Melbourne, the ‘ Wel- 
come’ nugget was brought to London and smelted 
in November 1859, The assay showed that it 
contained 99°20 per cent. of gold. 

Another valuable nugget, which was brought 
to London and exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, was the ‘blanche Barkly,’ found by 
a party of four diggers on August 27, 1857, at 
Kingower, Victoria, just thirteen feet beneath 
the surface. It was twenty-eight inches long, 
ten inches broad in its widest part, and weighed 
1743 ounces 13 dwtsa. It realised £6905, 12s. 6d. 
A peculiarity about this nugget was the manner 
in which it had eluded the efforts of previons 
parties to capture it. Three years before its 
discovery, a number of miners, judging the place 
to be a ‘likely’ locality, had sunk holes within 
a few feet of the spot where this galden mass was 
reposing, and yet they were not lucky enough 
to strike it. What a tantalising thought it must 
have been in after-years, when they reflected on 
the fact that they were once within an arm’s 
length of £7000 without being fortunate enough 
to grasp the golden treasure! Kingower, like 
Dunolly, from which it is only a few miles 
distant, is a locality famous for its nuggets, One 
weighing 230 ounces was actually found on the 
surface covered with green moss; and pieces 
of gold have frequently been picked up there 
after heavy rains, the water washing away the 
thin coating of earth that had previously con- 
sealed them. Two men working in the Kingower 


district in 1860 found a very fine nugzet, weigh- 


= ‘but the pro- | 
babiglity is that he was paid the precise amount | 
of I 


A notable instance of rapid fortune was that of 
but a few 
months in the colony of Victoria, were lucky 
enough to alight on a nugget weighing 1615 
ounces, They immediately returned to England 
with their prize, and sold it for £5532, 7s. 4d. 
The place where they thus quickly made their 
‘pile, to use an expressive colonialism, was 
3allarat, a very prolific 
nugget-ground, There was also found the ‘ Lady 
Hotham’ nugget, called after the wife of Sir 
Charles Hotham, one of the early governors of 
Victoria, It was discovered on September 8, 
1854, at a depth of 135 feet. Its weight was 
1177 ounces; and near it were found a number 
of smaller nuggets of the aygregate weight of 
2600 ounces, so that the total value of the gold 
extracted from this one claim was no less than 
£13,000. As showing the phenomenal richness 
of this locality, it may be added that on January 
20, 1853, a party of three brought to the surface 
a solid mass of gold weighing 1117 eunces ; and 
two days afterwards, in the same tunnel, a 
splendid pyramidal-shaped nugget weighing 1011 
ounces was discovered ; the conjoint value of the 
two being £7500. 

A case somewhat similar to one alrendy described 
was that of the ‘Heron’ nugget, a solid mass of 


gold to the amount of 1008 ounces, which was 


found at Fryer’s Creek, Victoria, by two young 
men who had been only three months in the 
colony. They were offered £4000 for it in 
Victoria; but they preferred to bring it to 
England as a trophy, and there they sold it for 
£4080, 

The ‘Victoria’ nugget, as its name suygests, 
was purchased by the Victorian government for 
presentation to Her Majesty. It was a very 
pretty specimen of 340 ounces, worth £1650, and 
was discovered at White Horse Gully, Sandhurst. 
(Juite close to it, and within a foot of the surface, 
was found the ‘Dascombe’ nugget, weighing 330 
ounces, Which was also brought to London, and 
sold for £1500. 

Just as a book should never be judyed by its 
cover, 80 Mineral substances should not be 
estimated by superficial indications. A neglect 
of this salutary precept was once very nearly 
resulting in the loss of a valuable Victorian 
nugget. A big Jump of quartz was brought to 
the surface, and, as its exterior aspect presented 
only slight indications of the existence of gold, 
it was at first believed to be valucless; but as 
soon ag the mass was broken up, there, embedded 
in the quartz, was a beautiful nugget of an oval 
shape. 

New South Wales, the parent colony of the 
Australian group, has produced a considerable 
quantity of gold, but not many notable nuggets. 
Its most famous nugget was discovered by a 
native boy in June 1851 at Meroo Creek, near 
the present town of Bathurst. This black bo 
was in the employ of Dr Kerr as a shepherd, 
and one day, whilst minding hie he he casuall 
came across three detached pieces of quartz, He 
tried to turn over the largest of the pieces with 
his stick ; but he was astonished to find that the 
lamp was much heavier than the ordinary quartz 
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with which he was familiar. Bending down and 
louking closer, he suw oa shining yellow mass 
lying near; and when he at last succeeded in 
lifting up the piece of quartz, his eyes expanded 
on observing that the lial of its under eurface 
was of the same shining complexion. — He pro- 


bably did not realise the full value of his discovery; . 
but he had suflicient sense to break off a few | 


specimens and hasten to show them to his master. 
lr Kerr ect off at once to verify the discovery ; 
and when be arrived at the spot, ~~ 

sanguine anticipations were fulfilled by the event. 
He found himself the possessor of 1272 ounces of 
gold ; and he rewarded the author of bis wealth, 
the little black boy, with a flock of sheep and as 
meh land as was needed for their pasture. 

It has been the fashion of late years to speak 
of the days of Lig nuggets as having gone for 
ever; but the recent finding of two euch bril- 
liaut specimens as the ‘Lady Brassey’ and the 
“Lady Loch’ is a sufficient negative to euch a 
gratuitous hypothesis, Irrespective of the old 
and Jonyv-established goldfields, there are still not 
a few undeveloped auriferous areas in various 
partes of Victoria, netabtl 
wud district; and in thea. Gaser it is nut only 


Pe but, judging from analogy, hisddy pro- - 


ymable that there are big nugeets lying not many 
feet from the sorface awniting the advent of the 
adventurous and ducky digeer, 


CAUGHT NAPPENG. 
In a pepulous citw in the weet of Enehand lately 
lived a dew untied Solemion Isaue, That le Geut 
at neance would gseom to eo without saving. fle 
had, in fact, for many vears carricd on the con- 
bined business of a pawnbroker aud jeweller. At 
the time ef which we write he was in decidedly 
easy circumstances, and having entered npon the 


ra 


declining years of life, he had transferred to his _ 


son the active manngesuent of his business, and 
had resolved to tuke things comfortably. Ji 
appearance, Solomon bore bat litle resemblance 
-to the couventional Hebrew money-lender, His 
featurvs, a8 a Whole, clearly denoted his extrac- 
tion; but his nose lacked the significant hook, 
and his form was portly; while dis habitaal 
ebeerfulness evinced that he was neither remark- 
ably avaricious nor malevolent. 

In the afternoon of a summer day, net many 
years since, Solomon was seated at his desk in 
that part of his estaldishment which was known 
as ‘the office.” His son was away for the dav. 
The heat was oppressive, and to an attentive 
observer, it must have appeared that Solomon- - 
like Homer-—- occasionally nodded. Solomon was 
disturbed in his nap by the entrance of a stranger. 
He was a tall, middle-aged man, showily dressed 
and self-possessad. 


pected calle had been made upon his purse, he: 
begged that Solomon would accommodate him 
until the morning with a loan of ten pounds, | 
and he proffered as security a valuable-looking - 


diamond ring. Solomon tested the gold anid 


ecrutinised the atenes, and, feeling satisfied of | 


the sufficient value of the ring, conceded the 
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in the extensive Gipps- ; 


After explaining that unex- 
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| desired alvance; whereupon, with a profasion 
|of thanks, the etranger-—who had given the name 
1. of Wilkins—took his departure. 

In the morning, the son resumed his duties in 
,the business. He also tested the ring, and, to the 
‘amazement of his father, pronounced the stones 


‘to be paste, and the value of the ring to be a 
fifth of the sum for which it had been pledged. 
‘Solomon again examined the stones, and was 
,obliged to concur in his son's opinion. He was 
(extremely mortified at having proved such an 
easy dupe; and felt highly indignant that an 
attempt chould have been made to swindle him, 
who had grown old in the trade, and whose 
acutencss in business was matter of common 
notoriety. 

It was not very long, however, before Solomo: 
regained his usual composure of mind, and whe¢ 
a little later in the day, a second stranger ente: 
the shop, Solomon stepped forward with alac 
to serve him. The new arrival may be apj 
priately deseribed as an ‘elderly gentlemaig 
respectalle appearance,’ and he made knowby _ 
‘Solomon his desire to purchase ‘a trifle f | 
“present” As } had previonsly inspected, ff 


‘the ontsidy, the contents of the shop windo | 


Solomon at once placed before him for selection 
a considerable quantity of other jewelry. The 
faney of the gentleman, oddly enough, was at 
last taken by some rather valuable rings. A nice 
ring, he thought, wenld answer his purpose 
admirably ; bat he was remarkably fastidious, 
None of the rings which he leoked at would 
exactly suit, and it seemed to be impossible to 
please him, when the son fetched from the 
office and deposited in hus father’s hands the 
ring pledged by Mr Wilkins on the previous 
lay. It was strange that it had net occurred to 
‘Solomon to offer this ring. Both he and his sen, 
by an casy process of reasoning, liad arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr Wilkins would be unlikely 
to relieve them of it, and they had therefore 
determined to sell it, Qn beholding this ring, 
the eves of the gentleman sparkled. He fitted 
it on his finger, extolled its beauty, and gazed on 
it approvingly ; yet he seemed unable to come to 
a decision. With the ring in his liand, he entered, 
apparently, into an abstruse mental calculation, 
and finally gave back the ring with a show of 
great reluctance, and an expression of regret that 
unless his judgment deccived him, the price must 
be more than he could afford. Solomon gener- 
ously inquired what he would give for it, and 
the gentleman, after some further hesitation, 
difidently suggested five pounds. With this 
offer Solomon peony y closed ; and the gentle- 
,man left, apparently quite satisfied with his 
purchase, 

As soon as he was fairly out of hearing, Solo- 
mon and his son exulted over their good fortune. 
‘The son, in a bantering tone, took the credit 
‘to himself for having introduced the ring; but 
Solomon, while appreciating his son’s astuteness, 
was not to be deprived of the credit of having, 
-as he said, made the best of a bad bargain. 
The day, however, had yet anotl 


oe 4 d yet. surprise 
,in store. The innocent raillery in which Sol 
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and his son had indulged had hardly subsided 
when Mr Wilkins again appeared wpon the scene. 
With a smile of recognition, he advanced towards 
Sclomon, and informing him that, according to 
promise, he had come to return the loan with 
which he had been favoured on the previous 
day, deposited the amount with his ticket on 
the counter, and politely asked for his ring. 
Solomon and his son were stupetied, and for 
same seconds gazed in confusion at each other. 
The silence was eventually broken by Solomon, 
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who, addressing Mr Wilkins, explained that having 


detected that the stones were spurious, they had 
assumed—and too hastily, as it now appeared 
—that he would not return to redeem the ring, 
and it had therefore been sold. At this intelli- 
genee, the rage of Mr Wilkins was intense. It 
was evident, he said, that they were incompetent 
to judge of the value of the ring, which was, 
at least, three times as great as the paltry sum 
which they had lent him. For what had they 
sold it? Five pounds? Ridiculous! They knew 
that they had no right to sell property received 
in pledve except at the time aud in the manner 
authorised by law; and had they possessed the 
rivht to sell his ring, how could they justify their 
accepting even five pounds for it, secing that they 
did not believe the diamonds te be genuine ? 
answer to these pertinent inquiries, Solomon could 
only tender a haruhi apology for his mistake. 
But this, as was to be expected, was hardly suiti- 
tient; and threatening to consult his legal adviser, 
Mr Wilkins strode towards the door, 

Solomon could uot disguise from himself that 
it would be extremely awkward to have his 
eharacter for fair dealing successfully impeached 
.n a court of justice. He had also, as he knew, 
directly violated the law in two respects—first, in 
‘selling within the year allowed for redemption ; 


and secondly, in selling privately instead of by : 


yee auction. As he reflected wpon his position, 
1is mind filled with alarm, a fact which Mr 
Wilkins did not fail to perceive. Solomon there- 
fore besought him not to create unpleasantness, 
and expressed his readiness to make every atone- 
ment for the consequences of his error. 


seemed to eoften the rescutment of Mr Wilkins. 
The ring, he said, was a souvenir, and he prized 
it highly en that account. But he had no desire 
to take undue advantage of Solomon’s mistake, 


and would be satisfied with the money value of : 


the ring, which, at the lowest estimate, he put 
at thirty pounds. It wag painful to Solomon 
to accede to theese terms, Lut it was clear to 
him that he had no alternative. He was also 


wise enough to perceive that, while some part - 


of his conduct would receive the censure of 
many, the other part would provoke the laughter 
of all. He therefore doled out the thirty pounds, 
which Mr Wilkins leisurely gathered up, and, 
bidding both Solomon and his son a friendly 
adicu, left the shop with the air of one who 
felt that he was a benefactor to his race. 

On the following day, Solomon chanced to be 


at the local railway station ; and bad there ling- . 
ered in his mind the slightest doubt that he | 
had been cruelly victimised, it would have been | 


rudely dispelled when, at one of the windows 
of a train slowly steaming away, le descried 
the jubilant faces of both Mr Wilkins and the 
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r. This 
conciliatory attitude on the part of Solomon ; 
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elderly gentleman, the purchaser of the ring. 
Solomon’s emotion at the sight, and his sense 
of utter helplessness, must be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 


FINE ART IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


Wavina had the recent experience of travelling 
nearly five hundred miles on three of the principal 
railway Hines, it becomes an easy task, if it were 
necessary, to compare the travelling comforts of 
the three systems. Two of them happen to be 
rivals over a part of their district, and there is not 
~much variety to choose from in the dirty cushions 
-of the third-class carriages. On the score of 
official courtesy and punctuality there is nothing 
‘wanting in any of the three lines; but I was 
‘agreeably surprised, as I selected a compartment 
{ina waiting train at the Liverpool Street Station 
‘of the Great Eastern Railway, to find that 1 was 
| surrounded ly some charming works of art; and 
i heing ultra-curious, LT went the whole length of 
ithe long train, and found that nearly every 
fearriage had been decorated in the same artistic 
! manner. 

{ Instead of those dreary advertisements con- 
inected with ironmongery, Insurance, babies’ food, 
sand a host of other things which the travel- 
‘ling public are forced to look at, or shut their 
}eyes to escape the painful obtrusions, in the 
i train in question both sides of each compartment 
fwere elesantly fitted up, just under the parcel 
rack, with a mahogany case, in fact a specially 
‘constructed = picture-frame, containing a photo- 
- graphic series of buildings, medieval and modern ; 
iof scenery, artificial and natural; of life, in the 
‘ pretty seclusions of the country, and of the more 
: extended seaside. Though | was travelling at the 
| rate of one penny per mile, yct I was seated in a 
well-appointed carriage with cushioned comforts 
‘equal to any ordinary chair, having no trouble 
about the small parcels, and enjoying the proffered 
: beauties all around the carriage sides. Less than 
‘twenty years ago and over the same rails, just 
‘before the banishment of those remarkable and 
perfectly open passcnger carriages like the modern 
lullock-wagons, I undertook one short ride on a 
‘frosty morning so as to thoroughly recognise and 
realise whatever advantages that method of open- 
nir travelling possessed. Things have improved 
-since then even to the value of railway stock, 
which to-day stands at sixty-six instead of forty 
something. Punch suggested and cartooned the 
(binding of a director (Prometheus-like) to the 
oiler of every engine, as a probable antidote to 
‘the regularity of accidents, The prevalent policy 
now universally eutertained by directors is the 
old one of prevention being better than cure, 
especially when one material part of the cure 
sicnifies heavy damages. 

Being the sole ocenpant of a compartment 
-during a continuous run of seventy miles, I had 
‘sufficient opportunity for examining every pic- 
_tnere, and formed a favourable opinion of this new 
«departure in railway art. The presence of such 
beautiful pictures will be certain to have a 
refining effect an the different classes of travellers, 
for who would ever think of destroying or 
‘injuring so much beauty? On one of the other 
| main lines I had just travelled by, the only litera- 
ture in one carriage was the bricf announcement 
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‘8 seats,’ which had been still further abbreviated | iron cylinder some two feet high, more or leas, 
by some wandering iconoclast into ‘5 scata.’ But | according to the required capacity, by eighteen 
it will be a surprising thing if any but a Bed- | inches in diameter, which forms the reservoir for 
lamite can injure the travelling things of beauty, ‘the oil. On the top of this cylinder is placed the 
although the sight costs nothing. The photo-; burner. Compressed air, up to a pressure of from 
graphs are designedlly of a character to illustrate: ten to fifteen pounds per square inch, is forced 
the several and varicd features of the district ; into the reservoir by means of a hand-pump 
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verved by the Great Eastern Railway, which | 
includes several cathedrals, abbeys, and other | 
ecclesinstical edifices, wany ancient and modern | 
buildings, and certainly some delightful examples | 
of still-life amongst the Norfolk broads and river : 
system. The pictures will initiate many a con. | 
yersation, and ought to provoke closer observation 
of the works of nature and art with which East 
Auglia abounds, The project thns commenced is 
one deserving of imitation and general adoption. 
It is a very simple arrangement. A piece of 
polished mahogany is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts, the openinga for the pictures being | 
sufficiently large to hold two photos, these of | 
course being protected by glass, On one side of 
the compartment there were the following four 
large pictures, cleven inches by seven : Yarmouth 
Beach, evidently an instantancons photo of a very 
busy scene; Lincoln Cathedral; Fly Cathedral 
and Pulace, a winter seene ; and Ditton Chureh ! 
with the River Cam. Two round pictures, six | 
inchea across, are Ely Cathedral from the river, | 
and Thorpe Reach near Norwich, with a wherry | 
in full anil Two other excellent views of Ely | 
“athedral and the cast end of Lincoln Cathedral 
complete thia series. 
Opposite to me are Geldeston Lock and the | 
River Waveney, in Norfolk an exquisite rural : 
acene, showing two wooden bridges, well known | 
to the pedestrian amongst the Waveney marshes ; | 
the west front of Lincoln Cathedral ; and another | 
of the Palace ruins at Lincoln. Two round ones | 
represent Rockland Broad with its gigantic reeds 
and rushes, a special sla) of still-life; and 
another of the Park at Yarmnouth with two 
inevitubles, probably girls this time, much inter- | 
ested in being taken in the very middle of a. 
gravel path ; and lastly, Lowestoft Beach. Each 
picture has its designation neatly printed beneath, 
and nothing is needed but an appreciative public, 
who with this new order of art enterprise will 
not only travel, but change carriages oftencr than 
usual, in order to have the fall benefit of change 
‘of compartments, and therefore of chanze of 
acencry, for no two carriages are decorated alike. 
The irksomencse of being pent up hour after hour 
at once becomes one degree less; and as there are 
some individuals who can even see rome charms | 
in a railroad, the enlightened and spirited policy 
of the Great Eastern Railway will enhance the | 
pleasures of a railway journey very greatly in’ 
their eatihuation. 
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THE DOTY LIGHT, 


The rapid development of the oil industry has 
been closely followed by numerous inventions 
aiming at improvements in its adaptation for : 
purposes of illumination. One of the latest of | 
these, known as the Doty Light, from the name 
of its inventor, Captain Doty, has already given | 
results promising well for the future. The design 
qnd construction of the new light will be readily ; 
Wnderatood : it consists essentially of a galvanised | 
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attached to it, a gauge being provided to register 
the pressure. <A tube, starting from near the 
bottom of the cylinder, is formed into a spiral 
above it, and then again donbling downwards, 
Winds us a second spiral inside the first coil, and 
terminates at the bottom of the double coil, where 
its orifice constitutes the burner. 

The coil having been heated for five minutes by 
burning a little oil placed in asbestos in a sancer 
beneath, oil from the cistern is admitted. Driven 
Ly the force of the compressed air in the reservoir, 
it passes through the heated coil, becomes at once 
vaporised, and igniting at the burner, issues in a 
brilliant flame some three feet in height. Once 


started, the Doty Light will burn for sume thirteen 
‘hours, till, in fact, the oil in the reservoir has 
/ become exhausted, nothing more being required 
‘than a few strokes of the air-pump every two or 
three hours, to maintain the pressure necessary to 


force the oil throngh the coil. The consumption 


af oi] is estimated to average three-quarters of a 


gallon per hour. . | 
Three sizes of the Doty Light are being placed 
on the market—three hundred, five hundred, and 


.one thousand candle-power ; whilst its inventor 


claims for it the numerous advantages accruing 
from ite being self-contained, selt-generating, and 
pertable. 

From trials recently carried out, the new light 
has shown itself to be well suited for the illumi- 
nation of girder-yards, bridge-building and engi- 
neering shops, docks, harbours, goods-yards, coaling 
stations, tunnel-works, pitheads, quarries, mines, 


and generally all places where brilliant illumina- 


tion, without dark shadows, is required at mode- 
rate cost and without elaborate preparation, 


TO THE SINGER. 
Sisten, the soul that wakes in thee 
Hath in it something of the spring, 
What time the sunny breezes swing 
The daffodil beneath the tree ; 

1 seem to sit beside the sea, 
And hear a spirit in thee sing. 


Thy voice makeg many a pleasant place 
To rest in, many a fragrant spot ; 

Blue eves of the forget-me-not, 

The charm of wistful maiden waya, 
Bring back «a hundred yesterdays 

Of song, that may not be forgot. 


Tf at an hour when storm-winds sway 
The clouds through heaven from pole to pole, 
The passion in thee seems to roll 

In music to the Far-away, 

Listen within thyself, and say : 

“It is the soul, it is-the soul.’ . 
Wriiriasm Reston, 
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_— . | by ny strange coine atone: presents features { in some 
INUNDATIONS ON THE PLANET MARS. points so like those which our carth would 
Most people are more or less interested in the exhibit if similarly viewed, that it is hardly pos- 
affairs of their neighbours) With some, this sible to avoid the conclusion that it is habitable, 
interest is confined to their strect. With others, if not inhabited, by beings somewhat like our- 
the chief gossip does not travel beyond the small selves. It was, then, with more than mere scien- 
circle of the courtry town or parish, The number tific interest that the astronomical world received 
of people, however, labouring under these limita- the startling report, recently sent out on high 
tions of time and place is not so great as it has authority, that a considerable part of the planet's 
been ; and with improved means of communica- surface had been engulfed in its waters, Our 
tion, other nations have become our neighbours, and readers will probably be interested to know on 
the affairs of the globe our subject for small-talk. what general, as well as special, evidence this 
But even this is not enough. We must set our report is founded, and what amount of weight is 
fancies to work on other worlds, revealed in vague to be attached to it. How do we know there are 
yct attractive detail to the larger eye of our tele- oceans in Mars to engulf, and continents to be 
scopes; and the caterer for the public car must enenifed by thems And what in this case has 
now mingle tales of the doings of ‘lunatics’—a led to the belief in some such catastrophe 7 
suggestive title for the explorers of the moon now — Small as the planct’s dise appears to our vision, 
famous in fiction—with the latest scandal of the it can be mapped in many details with perfect 
‘court’ and the alley. So has the world grown, accuracy, though, perhaps, if our readers were 
and our horizon of curiosity extended. favoured with a glimpse of its disc through a 
But, in sober earnest, we may well take interest powerful telescope, they would not feel inclined 
in a neighbouring planct. The crowning evidence to grant this. Probably, their first feeling would 
of the truth of the modern astronomy, in so faras be either that the telescope was bad, or the 
it views our earth and her sister plancts as the artists and engravers of the planct sad deccivers. 
ever-circling attendants of the sun, came when Indeed, most of the published representations of 
Galileo caught his first glimpse of the miniature this planet are miserable failures. Yet the deline- 
system formed by Jupiter and his four satellites. ator is not altogether to blame for this. The 
How great a step was then taken, and what new markings of the planet are in most cases so deli- 
conceptions of our history and destiny made pos- cate that long practice is necessary to trace them, 
sible, we are only beginning to see. In the moon and it is impossible to represent them so as to be 
we not only see a changing luminary, but a ‘fuce visible at all in an engraving without consider- 
which is u book wherein a man may read strange ably adding to their distinctness. ! 
matters.’ The study reveals much to enlighten us But as the observer's eye grew accustomed to | 
as to the past and future of our own emall world; the peculiar conditions of telescopic vision, he 
while each planet, at least of those nearer to ua, would gradually perceive that the planet’y disc | 
has ita quota of information to give. Among was marked with faint blue and white on a ruddy — 
these, perhaps the most popularly and humanly ground. Probably this is about all he would see 
interesting is the planet Mars, regarding which without much practice. To the astronomer, how- | 
we propose to give our readers some information | ever, these blue and white markings present dis- 
which may be of general interest, This little | tinct outlines and easily recognisable shapes. He - 
world, about half the size of our own, and at is quite familiar with them, for they do not 
present. concealed almost entirely in the long change their form or pusition, The alterations 
summer evening light, is better known and in successive drawings of the planet have not 
understood by astronomers than any other, and, been due to change in these markings, but to 
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additional detaila revealing themselves to more 
powerful telescopes and more patient scrutiny. | Yet so far this will be balanced by the generally 
The chief of them are all named and charted on | frailer structure of plants and animals. Our trees 
the same principles as the continents and oceans | 97 strong because they have to sustain the weight 
cele cath: of their nuide ben heads, as well as resist the 

Are they, then, seas and inlets, bavs and gulfs ae of our denser air as it eweeps over them 

CHET em Cry ee OOM iy ne 60'S, /in the storms of winter. With a weight of 
polar ice-caps and glaciated islands? The cautious | naterial only «ne-seventh, the Martian treea andl 
astronomer will only answer, ‘Most probably’ | plants are probably less firm in structure, and 
Let us sce what can be said in support of this} eo are proportioned in strength to the feebler 
anewer, Martian winds, 

The planet haa an atmosphere, by early ob. | Tt may also be thought that the Martian sailors, 
servers eupposed to be very extensive, but now if there be such, will have less specdy voyages 
known to ie much more tenuous than our own, | than ours. The resistance to a vessel’s motion 
As a consequence of this tenuity or thinness, | depends of course on the density and structure 
atmospheric pressure there would be between one- | of water, which do not depend on gravity. So 
seventh and one-eighth of ours, and the Martian | that with a lighter wind to fill his sails, the 
air would be lesa compressed abont the surface of | Martian will have as dense a fluid beneath his 
the planct, as ite Pa he mites and diameter would | vessel, But here the same kind of compensa- 
alter most materially the action of gravity upon | tion comes in. His ship will only weigh one- 
it, Calculation in this is confirmed by observa- | half as much as one of ours, even if made of 
tion, for we eee the features of the planct far more | the same material. But for his purposes far 
distinctly than we would see the oceans of earth | less strength will suffice, and, as we have seen, 
through an air Jaden with dust and vapour such | if he builds of wood, he will get light material 
ng that of our world. Moreover, in the Martian | to his hand. His vessel will Hterally ‘ekim 
air there is water-vapour, which imust evidently | the seas,’ and will find ample power in the feeble 
arise from some watery expanse on the surface ;| breeze, The tenuity of the Martian air will also 
and so, very naturally, astronomers regard the | trouble housewives, Their pots, if not closed 
blue markings as oceans, and the brilliant white | steam-tight, will boil when the water is almost 
spota as ies or snow. Two of the most distinct | lukewarm !—-certainly at a temperature far below 
coincide with the north and south poles, and can | what we find necessary for cooking purposes. 
therefore searcely be regarded otherwise than as We have already remarked on the long Martian 
polar necumtulations of these chilly materials, | seasons, Owing to the fact that the planct’s 
There is a general consensus of opinion among | path takes it much nearer the sun in one part 

observers that this is the caxe, Oceans and con. | than in another, these seasons are curiously 
tinents imply rivers and lakes ; enow implies rain | unequal, ‘This inequality conspicuously favours the 
and dew. So tint, on the surface of Mara we SOE ein hemisphere, In fact, the summer half 
would be at home, so far as these surroundings of [of the year there is three hundred and seventy- 
our Tife are concerned, We should, however, if | two days in length, while to the winter half 
Scotch, lack the clouds to which we are so accus- | is only given two hundred and ninety-six. Ex- 
tomed, for the Martian air is singularly clear, and | actly the reverse is the case in the southern 
apparently calm also. hemisphere, the winter there being long and 

The Martian day is almost the same in Jencth | the summer shert. Yet on such a small globe 
as our own; and it may provoke perhaps some | it will be easy for the inhabitants to change 
| Ineredulity when we state that its length is known | their hemisphere according to taste, and Ly travel- 
ling, to enjoy any of the seasons they like in 
continual freshness. The distribution of Jand 
and sea will alxo favour this. The Martian seas 
are really mere lakes, channels, and inleta. Their 
arrangement is peculiar and interesting. A broad 
belt of continents girdles the equatorial reyion of 
the planet. These continents are bordered towards 
the poles by narrow strips of sea, which are un- 
frozen, and apparently continuous round the whole 
of the globe. One or two large masses of water 
break up the continental belt, and these are 
united to one another by a perfect maze of 
narrow channels, turning and twisting in all 
directions, and opening into numerous inlets, 
These inlets are sometimes very long. The one 
, called Bessel Inlet extends over nearly ninety 
slower, and changes dependent on the seasons all {degrees of Martian latitude—that is, about a 
Jess violent than with us. In fact, as we consider | quarter of the way round the globe of the planet. 
the matter more minutely, we sce that, while |The bottle shape of these long gnifs is a very 
there is what may be styled an e¢!rmentary resem. | curious feature. Moat of them enter by a very 
blance between Mars and the Earth, life on the one | narrow neck, and then expand suddenly or gradu- 
will differ greatly from life on the other. The | ally into a large oval bay. If the border of 
long year, with its slow changes of temperature, | these consists of cliffs and mountains, the Martians 
will inoderate the causes of aérial disturbance, | will be highly favoured in the matter of scenery. 
and these causes will operate in an atmosphere | To pass through a narrow cliff-bound channel 
very much less dense, The storms and breezes; into the expanse of one of these vast bays, if 












will thus be literally much lighter than with os 








to within une fiftieth af a accond, euch accuracy 
have astronomers’ time-measnres attained, It is 
given by the lutest authority as 24 hours 37 
Foaminutes 22°735 seconds, The Martians must, 
then, dino and sleep pretty much as wo do. But 
their sewing and reaping will be very different. 
Mars has an orbit mich larger than ours. te 
traverac in completing its year, and goes only at 
the maderate mean speed of $3,000 miles per 
hour, a3 against the earth's 65,000, The year 
there will therefore be nearly twice as ee 
as ours This our readers may note aa one 
very great difference. For the laws of vegetable, 
and probably of animal, life must be strikingly 
different in the raddy planct from those ruling 
on earth Vogetuble growth is probably much 
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surrounded by wooded hills, would be a beautiful 
voyage indeed. 

his bottle shape extends even to the oceans, 
in which there is not in any case a great expanse 
of surface. Dawes Ocean largely consists of two 
great bag-shaped bays, and De la Rue Ocean 
is the same in structure. These of course arc 
named after eminent astronomers, as are almost 
all the chief features of the planet. By these 
arrangements, our readers will see that the fact- 
lities on Mars for water-carriage are very great ; 
while, of course, railway carriage and construction 
must be, if attempted, proportionately difficult, 
The Martian voyavers will have no long weary 
days on the expanse of ocean; on the contrary, 
varied and beautiful minglings of land and sea 
will continually refresh their vision. A recent 
discovery has apparently somewhat extended this 
grand network of waterways. In 1877 the planet 
was in a peculiarly favourable position for 
observation, and a perfect reticulation of faint 
markings was seen by Schiaperelli, of Milan Obser- 
vatory. These covered the larger continents, and 
were by hin: named ‘canals ;’ though to be visible 
at this distance they must be enormous in size. 
Their reality has since been donbted, but may be 
regarded as now confirmed. Moreover, they are 
sometimes doubled, a twin canal appearing parallel 
to the first at a distance of several yang miles. 
This doubling is considered by Schiaperelli to 
depend in some way on the change of the Martian 
seasons, ‘Lhough etill called canals, they are 
hardly now regurded as such; indeed they form 
one of the most curious and inexplicable features 
of the planet. Perhaps all its Palate may be 
regarded as difficult of explanation. We have 
given our readers only what is the most probable 
view of the case. Certainty cannot yet be said 
to be attained on any points, except the tenuity 
and clearness of the Martian air, and the presence 
in it °f water-vapour. Still no very strained 
inference is Involved in the rest. 

But there is one fundamental fact about Mars 
which thoroughly baflles explanation. The planct 
ig furty-cight million miles farther from the 
sun than the Earth, It will receive less than 
half the light and heat that we do. Ita tenuous 
air will net retain the solar heat as our denser 
atmosphere does, The condition of the general 
surface will be more like that of some lofty 
mnountiin top near our arctic circle, than that 
of our fertile plains in the temperate zone. It 
should be clothed with almost constant ice and 
snow, Yet the north and south polar ice-caps 
on Mars are very emall—far smaller in propor- 
tion than those of the Earth. What strauge cause 
imaintains the warmth of his surface? This is 
one of the problems awaiting sulution by the 
astronomy of the future. When solved, it will 
throw light on many other perplexing cosmical 
questions. 

Our readers will now be in a better position 
to understand the evidence offered in proof of 
the vast inundation to which we have referred. 
Mars has been lately favourably situated for 
observation, being near the Earth, aud though 
his position low down in the sky prevents full 
advantage being taken of his proximity, yet 
in May and June he was an object of special 
regard. A portion of the land-surface of the 
planet—named ‘Libya’ in the principal chartse— 
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has appeared darker than usual, so much go, to 
some observers, as to seem blended with the 
neighbouring waters. The ‘Tyrrhenian Sea’ has 
also scemed paler in tint, as if reduced greatly 
in depth. From what we have said of the feeble 
gravity on the planet, it is evident that the 
structure of the rocks and soil, as well as that 
lof the trees and plants, must be greatly less 
massive than with us; indeed, a certain porosity of 
‘surface structure would seem probable, and this, 
ltaken with the fact that, as a whole, Mars is 
fonly about half as dense as our carth, would 
| render such an event as the subsidence of a 
peoutinent not so very improbable. But our 
readers must remember that such oa structure 
infers feebler forces to disintegrate and destroy. 
On such a globe, the ‘war of elements’ could 
not rave very fiercely at any time. Tt is indeed 
not likely that on any inhabited globe the con- 
ditions of life are really so precarious as we micht 
imagine. Dr Terby, of Louvain, a very skilful 
observer, is not inelined to faveur the inunda- 
tion theory, attributing the slight changes which 
have been confirmed rather to the very oblique 
view of the regions involved at present offered 
to astronomers by the position of the Martian 
globe. Further accounts from such skilful ob- 
servers are necded before the matter can be 
seriously considered, 

If undistracted by devouring waters, the Mar- 
tians will be able to enjoy a continued celestial 
spectacle of a very curious kind. They are, as 
our readers must be aware, furnished with two 
small moons, one of which completes its orbital 
course in about seven hours and a half. ft will 
rise or set three or even four times in a single 
day, and fer the Martian seamen will do the part 
of a chronometer, Indeed, clocks will be at a 
discount there, for with little cloudy weather, 
and a celestial body crossing the heavens In 
seven or eight hours, it will always be possible 
to tell the time with considerable exactitude. 

Thus we have considered our next neighbour 
tamone the plancts, the likeness of which to the 
| Earth is obvious, but its differences from it being 
still more promincnt. 
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CUALTER XLIL--FACE TO FACE. 


TiHatT hint sobered him. le roused himeclf to 
mctual action at last. It was now eicht, and [€lsie 
was off by the 940! Too many thonghts had 
Perowded him too fast. That single hour enclosed 
| for High Massinver a whole eternity. 

He rose and dressed himsell with all expedition, 
remembering—though by an afterthought —for 
decency’s sake to put on his black cutaway coat 
and his darkest trousers—he had with him none 
black save those of his evening suit—and to 
approach as near to a mourning tie as the narrow 
; resources of his wardrobe permitted. Dut it was 
{all a hollow, hollow mockery, a ahaa ora farce, 
a mere outer semblance : his coat might be black, 

but his heart was blithe as a lark’s on a bright 
May morning. We drew up the blind: the sun 
was flooding the bay and the hillaides with Italian 
lavishness. Flowers were gay on the parterres of 
the public garden. Who could pretend to be sad 
at soul on a day like this, worthy of whitest 
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chalk, when the sun shone and flowers Lloomed He wondered Elsie could be so neglectful—she, 
and Elsie was alive again? Let the dead bury who was generally so thoughtful and so truat- 
their dead. Vor him, Elsie! for Elsie was alive worthy. Moment after moment, he watched and 
again. He lived once more a fresh life. What waited: a letter must surely come from Elaie. 
need to play the hypocrite, here, alone, in his own ; ; 
hired house, in the privacy of his Jonely widowed , After a while, Hugh's access of manin—for it 
pedchamber? He siniled to himechf in the narrow | was little less—cooled down somewhat. He began 
looking-glaas fastened against the wall! He, to face the position like a man. He must be 
Inughed hilariously. He showed his even white calms; he must be sane; he must deliberate 
teeth in his joy: they shone like pearl, He trimmed | sensibly. 
his beard with unwonted care ; for now - mst ey py going by the 9.40; and Warren ne 
make himself worthy of Elsie. ‘Ff 1 be dear to | would be there to join her. ‘Ill meet you at the 
wore one else,” hes RiLeniirel, with the lover in| station at the none you mention.” But not unless 
Mawl, (len I should be to mysclf more dear.’ Relf received that letter. Should he ever receive 
Aud that he was dear to Elsie, he was quite it} That was the question. 
certain, Her love had suffered eclipse, no doubt: = He glanced once more at the envelope—torn 
Warren Rell, like a ehadow, had titted for a hastily open: ‘Wanren Rey, Esq., Villa della 
moment in between them; but when once he, Fontana (Piano 3’)? Then Warren Relf was 
Hugh, burst forth like the sun upon her eves once here, in this seli-same house—on this very floor— 
more, Warren Relfy paled and inctfectual, would next door, possibly | He would like to go in and 
hide hits diminished head and vanish inte vacancy. wring the creature’s neck for him !—But that 
‘Warren Rell! Phat reptile--that vermin! would be rash, unadvisable—premature, at any- 
Ha, hat lhave you now at iny feet—my heel on rate. The wise man dissembles his hate—for a 
your neck, you sneaking trator. Hiding my while-—till occasion offers, Spme_ other time. 
Ilxie #0 ie from omy sight! we ariel you W Parana arias and tee isascraeaan sy 
now, om the eve of your victory, You think you 1e@ wrung the creature’s neck now, a foolish 
have her safe in sac hollow of your hand. You lt | prejudice woull hang him for it, under all the 
carry her off away from mo to England! Fool !| forms and pretences of law. And that would be 
Idiot! Timbecile! Patuous! You reckon this |incenvenient—tor then he could never marry 
titne without your hostess, There’s many a slip aes eres ; 
‘twixt the cup and the lip. L'il dash away this ow inconsistent ! that one should be permitte: 
cup, my ue Valo, from yritn Your iy ll le pes foot : pas or an Ey ee 
never touch my Elsie’s. Nectar is for gods, and hanged, by a wretched travesty of justice, for 
not for mudlarks. LW bring you eee your wringing the neck of that noxious vermin! He 
marrow-bones before me. You tried to outwit stamped with all his might upon the bolster (vice 
me, ‘Two can play at that game, my iriend.’—-He | Warren Relf, not then producible) and gnashudl 
seized the bolster from the bed, and flinging it; his teeth in the fury of his hatred. ‘Some day, 
with oa dash on the carpetless floor, trampled it | my fine fellow, it'll be your own turn,’ he mut- 
in an aecess of frenzy under foot, for Warren in tercd to himself, ‘to get really danced upon.’ 
efigv. The rehef from his strain had come ea Happy thought! If he let things take their 
quick, He was beside himself now with love and {own course, Relf would probably never go down 
rage, mad with excitement, drunk with hatred 'to the station at all, waiting like a fool to hear 
and joy and jealousy. ‘That creature marry his from Elsie; and then—why, then, he might go 
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Hisie, forsooth ! Te danced in a fever of pro. himself and--well—why not ?—run away with 
apective trinmph over the prostrate body of his her himself offhand to England ! 
fallen enemy. There, now, would be a dramatic triumph 


indeed for you! At the very moment when the 

Warren Relf, meanwhile, by himself next door, | reptile was waiting in his lair for the heroine, 
Was saving to himself, as he dressed and packed, in i to anatch her by one bold stroke from his slimy 
sober sincerity > ‘Poor Massinger! What a terrible grasp, and leave him, disconsolate, to seek her in 
time he must be having, down there alone with yain in an empty waiting-room ! It was splendid! 
hia dead wife and his accusing conscience ! Ought —it was magnificent! The humour of it made 
1 to go down and lighten his burden for him, I his mouth water, 
wonder? Such remorse as his must be too heavy = But no! The scandal-—the gossip—the in- 
to bear, Ought L to tell him that Elsie's alive? decency! With Winifred dead in the room 
—-that that death at least doesn’t He at his door?) below! He must shield Elsie from so grave an 
that he has only to answer for poor Mra Mas- imputation, He must bide his time. He must 
singer 1—No. Tt would be useless for me to tell simulate grief. He must let a proper conven- 
him. He hates me too much. He wouldn't listen tional interval elapse. Elsie was his, and he 
to me. Elsie shall break it to him in her own must guard her from evil tongues and eyes. He 
goal time, But my heart aches tor him, for all must do nothing to compromise Elsie. 
that, in spite of his cruelty, His worst enemy — Still, he might just go to the station to meet 
could wish him no harm now. He muat be suffer- her. To satisfy his eyes. No harm in that. 
ing agonies of regret and repentance. Perhaps at Why give the note at all to the reptile ? | 
such a moment he might accept consolation even But looking at it impartially, the straight road 
from me, But probably not. I wish I could do is always the safest. The proverb is right. 
anvthing to lessen this misery for him.’ Honesty appears to be on the whole the best. 

Why did no answer come from Elsie? That policy. He bad tried the crooked path already, 
pueried and surprised Warren not a little He and found it wanting. Lying too often incurs 
nad begged her to let him know first thing in the failure. Henceforth, he would be peaaanably and 
morning whether she could get away by the 9.40. moderately—honest, 7 
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. Excess is bad in any direction. The wise man 
will therefore avoid excess, be it either on the 
side of vice or of virtue. A middle course of 
external decorum will be found by average minds 
the most prudent. On this, O British ratepayer, 
address yourself ! 

Hugh took from his portmanteau an envelope 
and his writing-case. With Elsie’s torn envelope 
laid before him for a model, he exercised yet once 
more his accustomed skill in imitating to the 
letter—to the very stroke, even—the turns and 
twists of that sacred handwriting. But oh, with 
what different feelings now ! No longer dead 
Elsie’s, but his living love’s. She wrote it her- 
self, that very morning. Addressed as it was to 
Warren Relf, he pressed it to his lips in a fervour 
of delight and kissed it tenderly—tor was it not 
Elsie’s ? 

His beautiful, pure, noble-hearted Elsie! To 
write to that reptile! And ‘ Dearest Warren,’ 
too! What madness! What desecration! Pali 
lt sickened him. 

But it was not for lony. The sun had risen. 
Before its rays the lesser Lucifers would svun 
efface themselves, 

He rang the bell, and after the usual aristo- 
cratic Italian interval, a servant presented him- 
self. Your Italian never shows a vulgar haste in 
nuswering bells. Hugh handed him the letter, 
renddressed to Warren in a forged imitation of 
Elsie’s handwriting, and asked simply: ‘ This 
gentleman is in the pension, is he ?? 

Luigi bowed and smiled profusely. ‘On the 
same floor; next door, signor,’ he answered, indi- 
cating the room with a jerk of his elbow. The 
Italian waiter lacks polish, Hugh noted the 
gesture with British disapproval. His tastes 
were fine: he disliked famiharity. 

On the same floor—as yet unchoked ! 
couldn’t get at him. Horrible! horrible! 

or Elsie’s sake he must assume some regret for 
dead Winifred. 

So he told the landlady with a sigh of sensi- 
bility he had no heart that morning to taste his 
breakfast. He would go and etroll by the sea- 
khore alone. Everything had been arranged 
about the poor signora, ‘What grief!’ said 
the landlady. ‘Look you, Luigi, he can eat 
nothing.’ 

At a shabby ftratforia in the main street, he 
took his breakfast--a sloppy breakfast; but the 
coffee was good, with the exquisite aroma of the 
newly roasted berry, and the fresh fruit was really 
delicious, On the Mediterranean slope, coffee and 
fresh fruit cover a multitude of sins. What could 
you have nicer, now, than these green figs, so 
daintily purpled on the sunny side, and these 
small white grapes from the local vineyards with 
their faint undertone of musky flavour? The 
olives, too, smack of the basking soil; ‘the 
luscious glebe of vine-clad lands,’ he had called 
it himself in that pretty song in A Life's Phil- 
osophy.—He repeated the lines for his own 
pleasure, rolling them on his palate with vast 
satisfaction, as a connoisseur rolls good old 


Madeira : 


My thirsty bosom pants for sunlit watera, 
And luscious glebe of vine-clad lands, 
- And antes psalms , of freedom’s bronze-cheeked 
ughters, 
And sacred grasp of brotherly hands. 


And he 
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That was written before he knew Winifred! His 
spirits were hich. He enjoyed his breakfast. A 
quarter to nine by the big church clock; and 
Elsie goes at 9.40. : 

He strolled down at his leisure to the station 
with his hands in his pockets. Fresh air and 
sunshine smiled at his humour. He would 
have liked to hide himself somewhere, and 
‘see unscen,’ like Paris with the goddesses in 
the dells of Ida; but stern fact intervened, 
in the shape of that rigid continental red-tape 
railway system which admits nobody to the 
waiting-rooms without the passport of a ticket, 
He must buv a ticket for form’s sake, then, 
and go a little way on the same line with 
them ; just for a station or two--say to Monte 
Carlo.—He presented himself at the wicket 
avcordingly, and took a first single as far as the 
Casino. 

In the waiting-room he lurked in a dark corner, 
behind the bookstall with the paper-covered 
novels, Elsie and Relf would have plenty to do, 
he shrewdly suspected, in looking alter their 
own luggage without troubling their heads about 
casual strangers. So he lurked and waited. The 
sitnation was a strange one. Would Elsie turn 
up? His heart stood still, After so many years, 
after so much misery, to think he was waiting 
again for lsie! 

As each new-comer entered the waiting-room, 
his pulse leaped again with a burst of expectation. 
The time went slowly: 9.20, 9.35, 9.36, 9.37—~ 
would Elsie come in time for the 9.40? 

A. throb! a jump !—alive ! alive! It was Elsie, 
Elsie, Elsie, Elsie ! 

She never turned ; she never saw. She walked 
on hastily, side by side with Warren, the serpent, 
the reptile. Wugh Jet her pass out on to the 
platform and choose her carriage. His flood of 


emotion fairly overpowered him. Then he 
sneaked out with a hangdog air, and selected 


another compartinent for limself, a long way 
behind Elsie’s. But when onee he was scated in 
his place, at his ease, he let his pent-up feelings 
have free play. He sat in his corner, and cried 
for joy. The tears followed one another un- 
checked down his cheeks. Elsie was alive! He 
had seen Elsie ! 

The train rattled on upon its way to the 
frontier, Dordighera, Ventimivlia, the Roya, the 
Nervia, were soon passed. They entered France 
at the Pout St-Louis, 

Elsie was crying in her carriage too—-crying for 
poor tortured, heart-broken Winifred. And not 
without certain pangs of regret. for Hugh as well. 
She had loved him once, and he was her own 
cousin. 

And all the time, Hugh Massinger, in his own 
carriage, way thinking-—not of poor dead Wini- 
fred ; not of remorse, or regret, or penitence ; not 
of his sin and the mischief it had wrought—but of 
Elsie. The bay of Mentone smiled Jovely to his 
eves. The crags of the steep seaward scarp on the 
Cap Martin side glistened aud shone in the morn- 
ing sunlight. The rock of Monaco rose sheer like 
a painter’s dream from the tea in front of him. 
And as he stepped from the carriage at Monte 
Carlo station, with the mountaina above and the 
gardena below, flooded by the rich Mediterranean 
sunlight, he looked about him at the scene in 
pure xsthetic delight, saying to himself in his 
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throbbing heart that the world after all was very 
beautiful, and that he might still be happy at last 
with Elsie, 

(Ta he continued.) 


SCOTSMEN AND THE RIVER PLATE. 


Tre design of this paper ie partly to illustrate 
the industry and perseverance of Scotsmen, and 
partly to describe secnea on the South American 
conta, or in the estancius (farmhouses) in which 
Maeiness is carried on very thrivingly. In truth, 
one micht linger at Rio de Janciro and Monte 
Video and pick up something in the way of in- 
formation, which, if retailed in a popular sense, 
world be very interesting from the point of view | 
of ste-tive pabulum. The harbour of Rio, for | 
exwuple, would make an artist do with en- | 
thisiasm, seeing that it is surrounded by innu- 
merable palm-clad islands, while lofty mountains | 
are vellected in the land-loecked and plassy waters. ; 
Natural surroundings apart, another ne pene 
for a lrief stay here would be the pleasure of having 
achat with the EMioperor, who is always to be met 
in early morn taking bis constitutional, just as an 
old aud hearty farmer might do, towards some one 
er other of the suburbs bordering his capital He 
ja always glud to have a chat with any European 


who has a re pectable card in lia pocket, or whof 


qin refer to seme one or other of the merchants 
at Rie as having a knowledge of hia locus stand. 
On these occasions the Phoaperor is unattended, 
save by a valet, who is dressed in a green coat, 
-—the national colour--accompanied by a faithful 
collie dug, now a little prizzled, which he took 
home with him on his last visit to Europe. He 
will chat freely af the resourees of his country, 
aad point out how the surplus labour of Great 
tritain anght be benefited by taking up the 
wntilled lands in his empire, which are only 
awaiting labour to make them reproductive, 

Then, if the visitor shoald be inclined to take 
another stroll, he aaight explore the mysteries 
af the Corcovada, ‘This is a small steep moun- 
tain, from which, when surmoanted, a view of 
the harbour aml neighbouring conntry can be ob- 
tained, ‘Phe approaches are of a zigzag kind; and 
the rays of the sun are mitizated by trees whose 
branches, covered with creepers, orchids, and veue- 
table parasites of all descriptions, constitute a 
natural network which it is pleasing to contem- 
plate. Here, animated nature is in preat activity ; 
and the hearer is never likely to forget the curious 
hum and clatter that come upon the breeze from 
myriads of beetles, bullfrogs, and flying insects, 

Should ane clect to pursue the journey by 
way of Monte Videowhich, in these days of pool 
maps and extended information, it i3 almost need- 
less to say is the capital of Uruguas, though the 
writer hag met with many instances in which 
‘vlobetretters’ have mixed up the affairs of this 
republic with those of the Argentine confederacy, 
and that especially in connection with the expor- 
tation of wool and frozen nieat to European 
markets-—~the experiencea which will be encoun- 
tered will not be regretted. The coast lies low 
in one unbroken plain, with here and there ranges 
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of hills in the far-off distance ; while the land | 
is thickly interapersed with cattle and horses, with | 
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hardly a tree to shelter them from the rays of 
what is very much like a tropical sun. What we 
at home should call farmhouses are built bun- 
galow-fashion, and from a distance look as though 
they had been stuccoed with bleached oyster- 
shells, Indeed, here, as everywhere else in tropi- 
cal climates, the dwellings of the people present 
a whitewashed appearance, and this probably for | 
the reason that that colour is a non-conductor of 

heat; but whether the proverbial black of the - 
vld country is equally effective in keeping out the | 
cold is a question which may be left for experts | 
to determine. This province is as much favonred — 
by the waters of the River Plate as is that of 
the Argentine Republic. Monte Video—so called 
from an insignificant and solitary hill which over- » 
Jooks the city—may be said to be, as South | 
American cilics go, and having regard to the fact | 


, that its drainage is imperfect, a clean, well-built 


town, with a few attractive buildings laid out 


on the American plan; while Lusiness men can 


hie them hither or thither at moderate fares, 
in tram-cars, which are drawn by four horses. 
There are a few Scottish merchants there who | 
are always ready to give a welcome to any _ 
traveller from the old country, and to give him 
the ‘run’ during his stay of a comfortable club- 
house, provided with papers, periodicals, billiard- 
tables, and a Lar where some very good examples 
of the ‘barley bree’ can be obtained. 

Monte Video lias a handsome square with a 
fountain fringed by trees, and no cna of repre- 
sentatives of the floricultural kingdom. A mili- 
tary band plays here froin civht to ten every | 
nisht. To say sooth, however, its music is not 
of the character 8 European is accustomed to, for 
the dominating noise emanates from a pair of 
eymbals and a big drum, the monotony of the 
latter being as repulsive as the tom-toms of the 
Dark Continent. Dut discords notwithstanding, 
there are damsels there with dark picrcing eyes 
and sunburnt visazes, dressed in their best attire, 
and love has its conquests in South America as 
much as in Europe. If for no other ex- 
pericnces than those recounted, ATonte Video — 
would be worth a visit by any traveller whose 
destination was the Argentine Republic. If he 
had time at his disposal, he mizht run ont of | 
town and get some experience of the hospitality 
extended at the JZetel del 2’rado, which may be , 
described as a miniature Star and Garter; or 
train could be taken to Santa Lucia, which is _ 
noted fur its picturesque surroundings, and its flat- . 
nwted villas, gaily decorated with the brightest | 
colours; While the gardens are rich in statues 


hand variegated glass at every coign of vantage. 


The hedyes, where they exist, are formed either 
of aloe (or rather agave) or cactus; aud the soil 
is both deep and rich, and being level, all kinds 
of azricultural machines can be employed upon 
it df there are any Scottish farmers disposed _ 
to try their fortunes in this part of the world, 
they might do so to advantage, since land is cheap 
and rent moderate. As for the land, it is so 
roductive that superphosphates, guano, or an 
kind of manures are not needed to produce rich 
harvests. 

The Argentine Republic adjoins that of Urn- 
guay, as will be gathered from the before-men- 
tioned proximity of the River Plate to both. 
Owing to the facility which the water-way affords, | 
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something considerable in the way of trade is 
done between the two republics. Of the two, 
however, the Argentine Republic is certainly the 
most progressive, a fact which is due perhaps 
eas much to the wisdom of its presidents as to 
the pluck and enterprise of those Europeans— 
among whom the Scottish element is prominent— 
who have done so much to extend its industries. 
Now and again, sad tales have been heard upon 
the Stock Exchange of the decadence of this 
country in respect to its public debt; but when- 
ever the hard dollar has been wanted to liquidate 
the interest thereon, the evil reports of ‘ bails > and 
‘bears’ notwithstanding, it has always’ been forth- 
coming. It will bea big country by-and-by. Even 
now, it runs Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa hard in the markets on this side of the 
equator in respect of wool, hides, horns, and skins, 
Numerically, it dominates every sheep-producing 
country in the world save the United States, since, 
while the flocks of Australia are reckoned at about 
eighty millions, of New Zealand at forty millions, 
South Africa from sixty-five to seventy millions, 
those of the Argentine Republic reach a hun- 
dred millions, As to stock, the recent bounty will 
doubtless give an impetus to the exportation of 
beef and frozen mutton. Though ten years ago 
the wool-trade of that country was not so profit- 
able as that of the colonies above mentioned, vet 
the Scottish element has improved upon the 
past by the introduction of fresh blood. As 
time goes on and facilities of transport are 
afforded—by reason of the closer proximity of that 
country to the markets of Europe than South 
Africa or the colonies at the antipodes—there 
can be no doubt that the producers of this part 
of the world will make headway, as respects 
the export of wool, hides, and horns, as well as 
cereals, the growth of which is rapidly extending 
throughout the province. It is true that at 
pwesent Buenos Ayres is inaccessible within ten 
niles to any ocean-going steamer, and that the 
lighterage to-day is equal to one-half of the 
freight to Enrope; but this is a difficulty which 
&@ proyressive government cannot afford to ignore, 
and which is sure to be overcome, With respect 
to wool, the Scottish farmers on the Plate are 
very anxious to improve its quality, so that it 
may hold its own with the best samples from 
Australia, and take a leading place among the 
choicest brands that are now in demand on the 
wool exchange in Coleman Street. With this 
object, the best possible strains have been imported 
by them from America and Europe. 

At this point it may be mentioned that on many 
of the estencias owned by Scotsmen may be seen 
the national collie, who towers grandly over the 
Spanish lurcher, and does not appear to have 
deteriorated much by change of climate. 

With regard to the frozen-meat industry, this 
would go well if only the steamship Companies 
trading to South America would fit up vessels with 
the necessary freezing machinery. Scotsmen there 
are very emphatic on this point ; and if the exist- 
ing Companies who trade there do not meet their 
conveniences, they are rich euough to offer bonuses 
to Companies who will. Given proper appliances, 
five million sheep and lambs could be annually 
exported to Great Britain without making any 
appreciable difference in the stock. The reader 
will easily realise what this means from the point 
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of view of our food-supply and the realisation 
of dividends on capital. Already the imports 
of frozen meat from this republic top those of 
any of our colonies, and, as has been snid, it 
only requires further carrying facilities to be 
extended indefinitely. In 1887 the import of 
meat from that country into London and Liver. 
pool amounted to 641,266 carcases—-London ab- 
sorbing 242,903, and Liverpool 398,363, Looking, 
however, to the fact that meat to any extent 
ean be conveyed from that country to the British 
markets in twenty days, it is but reasonable to 
assume that science and capital will discover 
means by which that trade will be largely ex- 
tended. 

With respect to the wool-trade of the Argentine 
Republic, the writer is acquainted with a Scots- 
man who nursed this Hercules in its cradle, and 
he says there is a feeling among the growers 
there so to improve the staple that it shall] 
hold its own with the best known brands of any 
wool-producing country in the world. Titherto, 
the imports of River Plate wool into London 
have been but meagre in respect to bales, the 
chief markets for that commodity being Liver- 
peo and enbeer where, indeed, most of the 
vides, skins, and horns are sold. A slight trade 
is done with America, since America does a trade 
with the Argentine Republic in agricultural ma- 
chinery. From the point of view of endurance, 
however, American machinery is not so much 
appreciated as that imported from Scotland. 
Among the hides mostly sought after by tanners 
are the Saladero ox, the Matadero, the Grande 
Saladero, and the Salted Cow, since they can be 
converted into leather which is much approved of 
among those who follow industries into which the 
article leather enters, In respect to boots and 
shoes, perhaps there are thousands of people walk- 
iny about London and Edinburgh who little think 
that their fect are encompassed with leather tanned 
from the hides of animals that roamed the Pampas. 
As showing the trade carried on between Great 
Britain and South America, it may be mentioned 
that a hundred and twenty vessels sailed to that 
continent in January last from ports in Great 
Britain, Havre, and Antwerp, freighted with 
manufactures of different kinds. 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE 
CHAP. IV.~-CHECKMATED. 


I SCARCELY recognised myself in the resolute 
energetic girl I had become. The other two 
seemed to depend on ime for everything, and I 
had roused myself to the occasion. J wrote a 
hurried note, and deseended, bearing if in my 
hand unsealed. I handed it to Mr Vanburgh, 
whom I found dressed. A Jong dark cloak of 
Mrs Farquharson’s almost entirely covered his 
gray dress. He wore my hat, which I had left 
in his room, and a dark veil. His bag stood on 
achair. He wonld not wait for tea, he said, He 
asked my pardon for taking niy hat. 

‘Qh, what does it matter, so that you escape !’ I 
cried. ‘I will accompany you to Harley, for I 
know that neither Mrs Farquharson nor I could 
rest unless we knew you had got safely away.— 


Do not raise any objection ; I can walk back per- 


fectly well alone.’ 
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‘You are a true friend in necd, Miss Stuart,’ 
anid he with emotion. ‘What we should have 
done without you at this time, Heaven knows, 
for I am quite unnerved. I am sorry uncle 1s 
not here ; I should have liked to lave said good- 
bye to him.’ 

We left the house, Mr Vanburgh carrying the 
bag concealed under the long cloak. None of the 
servants by good luck were about Mra Farquhar- 
gon did not come to the door; she wished it to 
appear as though we had gone merely for a stroll. 
On my return, she would tell Mrs Glass the house- 
keeper that Miss Selwyn had gone. 

We took down the garden path and along near 
to the riverside until we reached the bend of 
the river, which bronght us outside the Manor 
rounds iute Squire Bolden’s, between which and 

fre Farquharson’s there was a high hedge, the 
counterpart of that which bounded the Manor 
lands on Farmer Shiells side. By taking this 
road we kept completely out of the detective’s 
view, should he be on the outlook with his glass. 
A small footpath Jed us out on to the main road 
lealing to Harley. 

Our walk was a very silent one, for we scarce 
exchanged half-a-dozen words, When we reached 
the station, we had not Jong to wait, I secured 
Mr Vanburgl’s ticket for him. 

‘T cannot thank yon, he said, much agitated, as 
he was about to step into the train: ¢T will try 
and drop a line. Perhaps we shall yet see each 
other again. My aunt will tell you the whole 
story. Believe ame, Miss Stuart, Io am innocent 
of this charge.’ 

‘I never doubted it, We shall Jong to hear 
from you haw you pet on.-- Might Task you a 
favour, Mr Vanburgh?) It ja, that you promise 
me to give up gambling and betting from = this 
time,’ ° 

He suddenly stooped and imprinted a kiss on 
my forehead. ‘Forgive me, 1] do promise. For 
your sake, T would promise anything.’ 

Next minute, ] was standing alone with crimson 
cheeks waving my handkerchief as the train glided 
aff, My thoughts were full of that kiss all the 
way back. 

Mra Glass coming into the room on my return, 
was then told of Miss Selwyn’s departure. She 
seemed much surprised, but made no remark. 
That. young lady’s erratic movements were evi- 
dently too much for her. She was simply told 
Miss Selwyn had received word which necessitated 
her leaving at once, 


It was not without some trepidation that I 
deacended next morning to the breakfast-room. 
Mrs Farquharson was already seated there, calm 
and composed as usual. 1 could not help admir- 
ing her fortitude. In the midst of the meal came 
aring at the door bell. Mrs Glass, being at that 
moment in the act of crossing the hall, herself 
opened the door, 

‘We wish to sce Miss Selwyn,’ said a voice, 
which I recognised as that of the man Jacobs. 

‘Misa Selwyn is not here,’ replied Mrs Glass 
‘She left last night before seven o'clock. She 
was telegraphed for to go home.’ This statement 
she made entirely on her own authority, as noth- 
ing whatever had been said to her either rezard- 
ing the mode in which Miss Selwyn had been 
summoned away or her destination. She had 
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apparently arrived at this conclusion of her own 
accord. 

‘Stuff and gammon !’ cried the man coarsely, 
‘Where could she go? You don’t catch a weasel 
asleep, Try that on with some other, my good 
woman. More likely she saw us from the window, 
and is in hiding.—Tell your mistress we wish to 
see her af once.’ 

Without waiting to be invited, they followed 
Mra Glass into the breakfast-room. There were 
three of them; the third, I presume, heing the 
man whom Jacobs had called Bob. The foremost, 
Jacobs, held what I supposed was the warrant in 
his hand. . 

Mrs Farquharson’e presence of mind was admir- 
able. ‘May I ask the meaning of this intrusion, 
gentlemen ¢’ she asked calmly. ‘Mrs Glass, show 
these gentlemen into the front drawing-room for 
a few minutes. Miss Stuart and I are engaged at 
breakfast just now.’ 

They were manifestly taken aback at her cool- 
ness, ‘TI beg your pardon, madam ; and yours too, 
miss, said Jacobs; ‘but our business will not 
wait. I have here a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of Mr Jack Vanburgh on a charge of forgery, 
who has been staying here these last three weeks 
under the name of Miss Doris Selwyn.’ 

Mrs Glass gave a scream, and seemed about 
to drop. Mrs Farquharson still preserved an 
unruffled front. 

‘Mrs Glass has already told you that Misa 
Selwyn is not here. I have nothing more to 
add, gentlemen. If you wish, you can search the 
house and grounds, Perhaps you will kindly 
relieve us of your presence, and allow Miss 
Stuart and me to finish breakfast.’ 

] never saw such an expression of baffled rage 
on the face of any human being as that which 
overspread the countenance of Jacobs, Perhaps 
the knowledge of his own dilatoriness made him 
feel worse, ‘It is false!’ he shouted. ‘He is 
here! I'll bet my life.—-Maybe you are not 
aware, madam, that in concealing this young man 
from punishment, you run a risk yourself,’ he 
added ferociously. 

‘Tam concealing no young man,’ she said ; Sand 
if I were, am not one to be intimidated by threats, 
-~ Excuse me, gentlemen, but if you do not retire, 
Miss Stuart and J must.’ 

Thereupon they went out, but not before cast- 
ing suspicions glances ronnd the room. They 
searched the house from top to bottom—of course 
with no result ; and all day two of them hovered 
about the house and grounds, the third probably 
making inquiries elsewhere. Ido not think they 
suspected me in the matter. 

In the course of the day I received a letter, 
which was, 1 understood, directed to me to avoid 
euspicion, It contained simply these words: 
‘Everything arranged. To-morrow six a.’ No 
signature was attached, and it bore the London 
postmark. This was sufficient, however, to satisfy 
us that all was right, and that Mr Vanburgh 
would by this time have sailed and the note been 
written by him the night before. Later on, I 
would get full details from my father. 

Meantime, I had beard the particulars of the 
alleged forgery from Mrs Farquharson. ‘One 
night about a month ago,’ she said, ‘old Mr Bals- 
combe and Jack were detained in the office on 
business later than usual, the others having left 
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before them. After Mr Balscombe left, Jack 
noticed his cheque-book lying among some papers 
on his desk. He was usually very careful to kee 

it under lock and key. Jack picked it up ad 
put it in the inside pocket of his coat, intending 
to lock it up in the safe in the other room; 
but having some other things to do first, finally 
forgot all about it. During that evening he and 
Mr Balscombe’s nephew were out playiny at bil- 
liards together, and Jack got himself rather the 
worse of liquor. Young Balscombe had to take 
him home and see him to bed. In the morning, 
Jack suddenly remembered the cheque-book, and 
on examining his pocket, found it all right where 
he had placed it the night before’ When he 
got to the office, he handed it to Mr Balscombe, 
explaining how it came to be in his possession. 
Some days afterwards, Mr Balscombe discovered, 
on looking over his bank-book, that a sum of tifty 
pounds, for which he did not remember writing 
a cheque, had been withdrawn from his account. 
He called at once at the bank, and was shown 
a cheque for that amount purporting to be signed 
by himself, but which he at once detected to be 
a forgery. On examining his cheque-book, one 
cheque was found to have been torn away, 
counterfoil and all. He then remembered the 
oceasion on which Jack had charge of the cheque- 
beok as being the only time it was out of his 
possession, ‘The cheque had been filled up in 
& strange name, but had been endorsed all right, 
and the money paid—so far as the teller of 
the bank could recollect—to a young lad of about 
eighteen or so, the morning Jack returned the 
book to Mr Bualscombe. Jack was then ques- 
tioned on the subject, but indignantly repudiated 
all knowledge of the forgery or of the cheque. 
He had forgotten all about the book, he said, 
till next morning, and consequently no one knew 
from him of his having it in his possession. 
He had not stolen it himself, and therefore the 
cheque must have been abstracted earlier. Mr 
Balscombe was furious. Although the amonnt 
was trifling, the crime was none the less. —You 
know the rest, Naomi. i the cheque was really 
taken out of the book that evening, it must 
have been done unknown to him, for yi ack swears 
he is innocent, and 1 can believe him.’ 

‘And I also” I said. ‘But who could have 
done it?’ 

‘I cannot tell, said Mrs Farquharson sadly, 
‘Mr Balscombe is positive the cheque was not 
taken away before that day, and the very next 
morning it was cashed—When Jack came here 
that afternoon,’ she continued, ‘I did not know 
him at first in his disguise. He told me then 
that Mr Bates the cashier had warned him to 
flee at once, for Mr Balscombe had ordered his 
arrest. The disguise he wore he had lately used 
in some private theatricals, and adopted it for 
safety. He was anxious to get out of the country, 
and until he could do eo, we agreed that he 
should pass himself off as my niece, Doris Selwyn, 
for I had no acquaintances with whom I was 
on sufficiently intimate terms to have their 
daughters visiting me, as I mix so little in society. 
—You have never heard me mention Doris, 
Naomi; the subject is too painful. Three years 
ago she was to have been married; and on the 
very morning of the marriage day, her lover 
‘was killed in one.of those dreadful railway acci- 
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denta, The shock turned her brain and nearly 
killed her, and she has beeir- Jus of her mind 
ever since. The doctors, however, still hold out 
hope of her ultimate recovery.’ 

‘Poor girl! Her lot has been a very sad one, 
Isaid. ‘I pity her from my heart.’ 

‘Jack has no hope of proving his innocence,’ 
added Mrs Farquharson after a few minutes, 
‘Mr Bates has been writing to him since he 
came here as to how matters stood, and he says 
his master is as wild at Jack as ever. It is 
curious, too, and he such a favourite with him 
till recently.’ 

I then related the incidents of the razor and 
the cigar-smoking which I had noticed. Mrs 
Farquharson could not help smiling, especially 
at the mention of the razor. 

‘T remember seeing the door ajar that morning,’ 
she said, ‘for I heard you come in, and was just 
realy to leave my room at the time. The Pro- 
fessor, who of course was in the secret, had been 
in Jack's room hunting for one of his books, 
Which Jack had mislaid, and neglected to close 
the door after him, The draught from his own 
door when he closed it must have blown Jack’s 
door further open. Jack is so careless, he had 
not observed it.’ 


More than a year slipped past. I was still with 
Mrs Farquharson, Mr Vanburgh, we bad Jong 
ago heard, had landed at Sydney all right; and 
on the recommendation of Captain Gray, to 
whom he had confided the position in which he 
was placed, succeeded in obtaining a situation 
in a large mercantile firm, where he was doing 
well. He wrote home regularly to his uncle 
and aunt. I also had recently received a letter 
from him, the contents of which I need not 
divulge; suffice 16 to say that I wrote back in 
answer to his request, promising to go out to 
Sydney to him as soon as he could make a home 
for me; but this promise I was never called 
upon to fulfil, for shortly thereafter Jack him- 
self was urgently sent for to come home by 
Mr Balscombe, with an offer of partnership. The 
unvetery of the forged cheque had at last been 
cleared up. As the reader may have guessed, 
the culprit was no other than Henry Balscombe, 
Mr Dalscombe’s nephew. On his recovery from 
a violent attack of fever, with which he was 
seized about a year and a half after Jack’s hurried 
departure, and during which attack his life was 
despaired of, he confessed all, He had been 
jealous of Jack’s favouritism with his uncle. 
That night he took him home, in helping him 
off with his coat the cheque-book had fallen 
from his pocket to the floor. Henry Balscombe 
picked it up, recognised it ag his uncle’s, and a 
demon must have prompted him. He tore out 


lady's young son to the bank for the money, 
bidding him cay, if any questions were asked, 
that he came from Mr Taylor, the name in which 
the cheque had been filled up, His plot was only 
too successful, He saw his rival dethroned ; but 
he himself was far from happy, and over and 
over again had been on the point of confess- 
ing everything. Suspicion had never in the 
slightest degree attached to him, although it 
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was known he had been with Jack that night. 
It waa supposed he coukl have had no object in 
urloining the cheque, even though he had 
nown the cheque-book to have becn in Jack's 
possession, as he hal plenty of money of his 
ewn, while Jack was well known to be rather 
hard up. 

At first, on hearing his confession, his uncle 
refed to have anything further to do with him. 
However, when Jack came home, which he did 
almost immediately, Mr Balacombe, on his urgent 
entreaty, agreed to overlook his nephew's misde- 
meanour, and became reconciled to him. Henry 
Balscomle: was very sincerely penitent ; and Jack 
and he ure now partuera in business and the 
closest of friends, As for myself, [ agree with 
Jack in thinking that after all there was a silver 
lining to the cloud, since but for that unfounded 
accusation, he would not have been forced to take 
refuge at the Manor, and I might never have 
been, as Fam now, the happy wife of him whom 
firat L knew as Mra Farqubarson’s nicce. 


THE MONTH: 
BCIENCE AND ARTS 


Rerernixe to the extraordinary amount of rain 
which fell over a large part of the cuuntry in 
June and July last, and which in many places 
left the hay rotting in the fields for want of 
sunshine, Lord Powerscourt made, in a leticr to 
the Times, a most valuable angyestion, He re- 
minded farmers that it ix quite possible to pre- 
serve this wet hay, and to turn it into winter-icod 
for cattle by making it into stacks of ensilage, 
without the necessity of building silos. The plan 
ling been tried for some years in County Kildare 
with great success, The sodden hay is first of 
all piled into stacks and well trodden down by 
labourers, the addition of a layer of brewers’ 
grains, if they can be had, halfway up or near 
the top of the etack, being very beneficial The 
stacks are then cavered with a roofing of rough 
weeds or fern, over which wires are laid) with 
hanging weights on either side of the stack, to 
retain the necessary pressure, neglect of which 
precauLion might lead to spontaneous combustion, 
Phe wet mass will ef course heat to some extent, 
Lut it will not fire if well pressed. This valuable 
hint should be remembered by farmers, in case of 
the recurrence of such a wet season as we have 
lately experienced. 

The Report of Mr Alan Cole on the state of 
the Honiton lace industry has recently been pub- 
lished as a parliamentary paper. Mr Cole, as Com- 
missioner from the South Kensington Museum, 
has been visiting Honiton and ether towns and 
villages in Devonshire where this industry has for 
many years been carried on, 
declining state, the demand having considerably 
fallen off, which some of the workers attribute 

rtly to unfair pressure exercised by foreign 
duties on English lace. He found, too, that the 
chillren, who used to learn the art as soon ag they 
learned to read, were now no longer taught lace- 
making, He suggests that the industry is ca 
able of very high development, and advises the 
delivery of lectures upon the subject, and the 
offering of various prizes, so as to stimulate the 
‘production of firat-class designs, : 
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On the coast of Devonshire, not far from Exeter, 
there is a village called Beer. At this plince a 
tradition has long existed that one of the vessels 
belonging to the ill-fated Spanish Armada was 
wrecked in its bay, and that the Spaniards who 
were fortunate enough to escape from a watery 
ere ecttled and throve in the place. This is 
worne out by the circumstance that the physical 
characteristics of some of the good people of Beer 
differ widely froin those of their neighbours, for 
they are swarthy, with black curly hair. There 
are also in the parish registers of Branscombe 
hard by—which records go back to the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century—names of distinctly 
spanish origin. In further corroboration of the 
wld tradition, two fishermen at Beer pulled up, 
entanzlcd in their nets, a very old anchor, 
fashioued in an antique manner, and quite differ- 
ent from the anchors in use at the present time, 
These interesting particulars are contributed hy 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, lately vicar of Brans- 
combe, to the Western Antiquary. 

There has lately been exhibited in London a 
new form of apparatus which has been designed 
to enable a man to breathe without difficulty in 
a sinoke-laden or poisonous atmosphere. The 
contrivance consists of a respirator with a series 
of small filters attached, which contain respectively 
wet sponge, cotton- wool moistened with glycerine, 
and animal charcoal. This is fastened to the 
mouth ; while the nose is protected by a clip to 
Pee inhalation by that organ, and the eyes 
2y an ingeniously formed pair of vapour-proof 
spectacles. The arrangement enables a man to 
breathe in dense smoke without inconvenience. 
Sut in the case of an actually noxious atmo- 
sphere, such as the choke-damp of mines, an 
additional aid is necessary. This takes the form 
of a long imlia-rubber tube, which the explorer 
drags after him, the end of which remains in a 
purer acme eet It is obvious that such a 
tube would limit a man’s movements consider- 
ably, while its accidental rupture would lead to 
a fatal result. It is probable, therefore, that the 
apparatus will be far more useful as a protection 
against smoke, and as such should form a valuable 
uljunct to the equipment of our fire brigades. 

It has more than once been stated as the 
opinion of authorities upon the subject that the 
victims of cancer are rarely found among vege- 
tarians, and that the disease is largely due to 
the carnivorous habits now in vogue.  Surgeon- 
Major Hendley of Jeypore writes to the British 
Medical Journal to give a direct contradiction to 

lthis belief, at anyrate so far as India is con- 
jcerned. He states that at the Mayo Hospital 
iin Jeypore during the last eight years there 
, have been performed one hundred aad two major 
, operations in cases of cancer at that establishment, 
which is under his charge. Of these, forty-one 
/ were on the persons of meat-eaters, and sixty-one 
on strict vegetarians, whose religious scruples had 
i forbidden them to touch flesh during the whole 
i course of their lives. Some of the persons so 
| treated belonged to a class so strict that they 
even eschewed the use of certain vegetables, The 
tmaximum age of the sufferers was seventy years, 
aud the miniinum eighteen years, the average age 
being forty-three. 

For some occult reason, the domestic cat is | 

extremely fond of the odour of valerian, and if { 
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any person should be so insane as to wish to | before the public for many years ; but the subject 


aa = ae _ ner noctyrnal ramblers to | important as it is, has not-—possibly because of its 
die Caclorsiof shes foot abuas the: place-to sects | af our lqslators which ie dervee Tbe State ot 
eS cure | of our legislators which it deserves. The State 
ei Saale Fig bigae i vioa acide ke aad | ap aha has taken the lead in staally ee 
onidne ven put toa Bill authorising the executi iminals t 
rofitable account. It was found desirable to | oe rac na ies a ea 
w asiral; ! means of the electric curre 1 this wi 
determine the exact position of some leaks i ae . . rrent, and this will come 
ine : { aks in a| into effect on the first day of next X 
Serer a rg eee baie Bas OLA Lr was some time ago appoi ated be ne N as 
infu i s din ie | York legislature to investigate and repr 
drain, and the cat was set to work. She speedily | the subject; and many peat bee ten 


| discovered three places whic i hoes : 
P hich emitted the attrac- (jyade won the. Jower animals fo cet the moet. 


Lo Oper : : * 
| UNE ee pon ea sails w ag remedied, A more with cobwebs, and our footsteps echoed loudly 
penperiilne charms on ids te ee ee of along the stone floor, Passing up a twisted 
Oak tire aid OF BLEnE can be readily detected ia ae we entered a small room on the first 
rr Nii . oor, 
a ay os pe Monchense Se oe ‘This was the room in which your uncle spent 
aelad: tosnutharis t : ie jament is being most of his time, and it was here he died,’ said 
aad eine erry es oae eae terations in the ori- Griggs. 
ee ihe waterswavand mee pardon aug varie I gazed around, and felt a sense of dread sd 
sideline cP the charoholiom tice st. Ata late over me. The walls were panelled with dar 
that the fonteccielit Saliicn Gabic a. joie oak 5 along one side was an old cabinet, black 
tion which had to be executed were being pee nl Be on" ane one ane ee areata ne 
aut atthe mite of a million aad na ee eae ate collection of ancient-looking books, — Close 
that he hoped before the end of the asa . tot oy indow was a writing-table, on which atood 
Jouble that amount per month ees . desk, A few high-backed chairs were 
We recently referred % | i placed by the walls, and_some ancestral portraits 
y referred to the successful removal , oJ) -0 ot nanenad ta fallow, mv 
of alarge hotel in America by haulage along p~ hii toreign, none of these has been considered to 
improvised railway track, and sugeested thet the full the conditions required. The Committec 
experiment gave fresh interest to_Capean Viad’s | have at last accepted the plan of a_bont which 
echeme for constrnctin, 8 Ship Railway across | has heen seach by Mesers R. & H. Green of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, and thus | Blackwall, and with some modifications, a vessel 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the | constructed on that plan is to be built by the 
Gulf of Mexico. We now learn that the contract firm in question. It will have a length of fifty 
has been given for the construction of this curious feet with a twelve-feet beam, and will be driven 
ipternational highway, and that the road is to be hy a turbine wheel worked by a powerful engine. 
completed in five years. Vessels will be Jifted It is obvions that such o vessel is not intended to 
and lowered at either end of the track in cradles supersede entirely the lifeboats now in use; but 
moved by hydraulic power, and the haulage along for certain ports with harbour accommodation it 
the line will be carried out by locomotive stcam- will be aawatiable 
envincs. Taking into account the financial diffi- It is now four years since a movement was 
culties connected with the Panama Canal enter- begun for the establishment at Plymouth of a 
prise, it is quite possible that Captain Ead’s rail- Marine Biological Laboratory on the aoe of 
way will be ready before the first ship makes its those which are already at work at Naples and at 
passage throngh M. de Lesseps’ water-way. other European stations, The building which 
Those of our readers who happen to be amateur laeas the result of this movement has now been 
photographers may be willing to help the Council | formally opened, with a secured annual income of 
of the Royal Meteorological Socicty in their appeal | wine hundred pounds, ‘This building will when 
for photcgraphs of lightning-flashes, The same complete give accommodation to twenty-four 
request wes made last year ; and the pictures col- | working naturalists, a library for whom is in 
lected, while disclosing certain facts about light- | course of formation. If our country seems BoMc- 
ning which before were quite unsuspected, do not | what behindhand in making this provision for 
justify the Comunittec formed for their considera- | biological research, the delay has at least been 
tion in making any gencralisations. They require lieneficial in enabling its promoters to profit by 
more photographs before this can be done. They | works of a similar nature which have been estab- 
point out that such pictures are very easily ob- ‘ished both in Enrope and America. ‘The work 
tained. The work can only be done at night, and | of the Plymouth Institution will be to investigate 
of course during a thunder-storm. The camera, ithe organisation, habits, and surroundings of the 
after having been focused for a distant object, is | multitudes of living creatures which people the 
left with lens uncovered and sensitive plate in | British seas ; while their structure will be studied 
position at a window, or in any other convenient | with the greatest care in physiological and chemi- 
situation, pe towards the portion of the sky | cal laboratories, which form part of the scheme. 





where lightning is occurring. The flash then | The results will, it is hoped, have most important 
recisters itself on the plate without any further | bearings on the fishing industry, upon which 
help from the operator. The sole drawback js | many thousands of pounds have been from time 
that he must be prepared to sacrifice several ito time expended by successive governments with 

lates before a serviceable result is obtained. but barren results. It is through the medium 

The suggestion that executions of criminals | of an establishment such as that just o ened at 
should be carried out by a more scientific and | Plymouth’ that the subject can be attacke de novo 
,humane method than that now in vogue has been | and from a new standpoint. It will serve to. give 
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that technical education to students from which 
in all departments of knowledge, 20 much good 
arives. Although the City Companies, with that 
of the Fishmongers at their head, have contributed 
munificently to the foundation of this truly 
national acheme, money is still wanted for its 
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guages in the art of correct pronunciation. When 
we add that this preserved speech can be sent 
through the ordinary post, it will be evident that 
the phonograph has before it a wide field of use- 
fulness, 

It seems to be determined that America is to 


Pah Badan and endowment. We cannot suggest | take the lead in astronomy, so far as the construc- 
to the wealthy any more worthy object for help; tion of enormous telescopes is concerned. The 
while those unable to give more substantial assist- | vast instrument at the Lick Observatory, which 
ance would do well to nid the library with any | has but recently been made over to the University 
duplicate copies of standard bivlogical works | of California, has already a rival in the shape of 
LWthich they may possess, 00 LL. telescope of twenty-inch aperture, which is to 
entrealy, agreed to overlook his nephew's miede- ai be constructed at Denver, by the munificence of 
Inesnonr, and became reconciled to bim. Henry ‘hi Mr H. B. Chamberlain of that city. Although 
Ralscomls: was very sincercly penitent; and Jack pe this telescope is not so large as the one at Mount 
and he are now partners in business and the rs Hamilton, already alluded to, it will have the 
closest of friends, As for myaelf, 1 agree with at advantage of standing on a site five thousand feet 
Jack in thinking that after all there was a silver er above the sea-level, or eight hundred fect higher 
lining to the cloud, since but fur that unfounded fu than the Lick telescope. It remains to be scen 
accusation, he would not have been forced to take ex Whether these vast instruments will do as much as 
refuges at the Manor, and I might never have their sanguine projectors anticipate. The greatest 
been, as Tam now, the happy wife of him whom tli astronomical discoveries were made with appar-' 
firet 1 knew as Mra Farquharson’s niece. atus so faulty in construction that it woule in 
7 these days have no intrinsic value whatever. 
-, With such an instrument, Galileo saw that Venus 
tj had phases like the moon, and eo corroborated 
the truth of the Copernican theory of the uni- 
verse, 
An ingenious form of meter was brought before 
__ pont meeting of the Gas Institute by its inven- 
a » Me i aie ill. It is known as the ‘Pre- 
ea Gane for fe ronhe an tie “punciple 
mats qT, awchines which are 


wf the automatic drop-coin me f vd into it, and 
ee 





THE MONTH: 
BCIENCE AND ARTS 


Rerenning to the extrao din rv atmount of rain 
Adnnural Sar WH. Grubbe has been conducting 


some experimenta at the Cape of Goud Hope on 
anew mode of signalling by means of the electric 
are lamp, which is now carried by so many ships. 
The ray from such a lamp is cast upon the clouds, ‘ 
and is interrupted so ay to form long or short now so common, A penny droppa | The cone 
flashes for the requirements of the Morse alphabet. a pennyworth of gas will be given out, * eres Hoa 
Such sivpals can be seen and deci agate at a dis- , trivance really consists of a box attachmeny ly 
tance of fifty miles or more. The plan would | can be adjusted to any form of meter new or te 
seem to be especially useful at sea, and also on’ It is calculated that it will prove of great service 
flat coasts, Where the convexity of the earth would in small households, where quarterly payments 
prevent the direct light of the lamp being ob- represent financial diflicultics of no kind, 
served, Dut it is not clear that it would be and where the possibility of purchasing small 
available except when clouds are present in the quantities of petroleum tempts families to adopt 
Bky. afar more danyereus form of lumination. For 
Mr Fdison’s Phonouraph, at the time of ita sub-tenancies in large premises the plan will 
introduction a few years back, led to wonderful prove very useful, as it will also in the case of 
anticipations as to what it could bring about. We buildings which are let by the evening for enter- 
were then told that) the vuievs of our public tainments. On the other hand, the houscholder 
singers and orators could be reproduced by it at will have to guard his gas-meter as jealously as he 
the will of the operator, and that the dying tes- Joes his spoons, Me will no longer be able to 
tator necd no longer leave a document subject tol relegate it to a corner in his kitchen or scullery, 
dispute, for the phonograph would) register his; but must place it in a more protected situation 
Wishes in actual speech, which could be rehvard, | under his own control. 
i acragestnd a after he fier ee dust. 
These sanguine hopes were destined to disappoint- — 2 
ment. The fastrUMical, marvellous as it uae as a MY INHERITANCE. 
triumph of acoustical science, and valuable as it} ‘Ip Mr Frank Heathcote will call on Messrs 
sroved to be in demonstrating certain laws, was, | Pounce, Parchment, & Co., Old Square, Lincoln's 
pyond these uses, a mere curious toy, But its | Inn, he will hear of something to his advantage.’ 
diligent inventor did not mean that it should ever | This brief note in a legal hand astonished me, the 
remain so, Although his attention has been oceu- | above-named Frank Heathcote, one morning on 
ied of late years in other directions, and notably | sitting down to a modest breakfast, To hear of 
in perfecting varioua aids to electric lighting, he | anything to my advantage was surprising and 
has not forgotten the phonograph. He has now | delightful, as 1 was unfortunately one of the 
produced it in a much inyproved form, and there | unemployed, with little expectation of somethin; 
16 every reason to suppose that the instrument will turning up. 
be serviceable in many ways Among ita possible An hour or two later saw me searching in 
uses it will serve as a model to orators, for it will Lincoln's Inn for the offices of Pounce & Co. 
repeat exactly, and as often as required, the epeech On finding the house, I duly presented myself. 
conveyed to it by an accomplished apeaker. It is Mr Pounce had not arrived; but would 1 mi 
evident, too, that it would in like manner be won- in and see Mr Parchment? The lawyer di 
derfully useful in instructing a stadent of lan- not belie his name, for I have seldom seen so 
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dry and yellow looking a man. On presenting 
my note, Mr Parchment surveyed me in silence 
for a few minutes. 

_ So you are the nephew of the late Mr Horace 
Oldcastle, young gentleman, I presume ?’ 

I replied: I had that honour. 

‘Allow me to congratulate you on your good 
fortune,’ said the lawyer with a lurking smile, 

Opening a desk, he produced the copy of a 
will, by which my lamented uncle left me Hern- 
mere Place, an old Hall in Sussex, on condition 
that ( should occupy it. 

‘Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘can you give me any in- 
formation respecting this property?’ for, truth 
to tell, my uncle had never invited me to see 
him, and I had only an indistinct recollection of 
the old gentleman. 

‘The Hall,’ replicd the lawyer, ‘is an_ in- 
teresting place from an artist's point of view; 
but the situation is just a trifle secluded; and 
the building is, I am afraid, a little out of repair ; 
but a small outlay would render it habitable, and 
doubtless you will soon get over the loneliness,’ 

Keing furnished with the necessary credentials, 
and agreeable to the terms of the will, I set out 
for Sussex. Upon inquiry, I found that Hern- 
mere Place was some tive or six miles from the 
nearest railway station; 80, having my effects 
packed in a knapsack, 1 thought 1 might as well 
walk that distance. The way lay along a beautiful 
bend of the South Downs. ‘The season was spring, 
and the cool breeze that came sweeping over the 
hills was most exhilarating and laden with perfume. 
After climbing a long gradnal ascent that wound 
round a spur of the Downs, I reached the summit. 
The view that opened out was wild and splendid. 
Long slopes of flower-spangled turf alternated 
with dense patches of furze; while on every side 
the ground rose and fell in wave-like swells, 
Near at hand, a shepherd was watching a large 
flock of sheep, the tinkling of whose bells sounded 
quite musical. In the far distance the sea 
sparkled under the keen bricht sky. Overhead, 
livht fleecy clouds floated peaccfully, while two 
larks made melody. 

On asking the shepherd the way to Hernmere 
Place, he directed me in the quaint dialect of 
the district. Keeping his directions in view, I 
soon came to the rusty gates of Hernmere Place. 
The house was of brick, in the Tudor style, and, 
from the signs of decay, evidently of great age. 
A moss-covered buttressed wall extended on both 
sides of the gate and shut in the front of the 
honse completely. 

Entering, I came to what had once been the 
lawn, but was now a wilderness of weeds. The 
path leading to the Hall door was damp and 
grass-crown ; and the aspect of the whole place 
was picturesque, but sp carneae f There was no 
sign of life or welcome in the old house, many of 
the window shutters being closed. The walls were 
blotched and lichen-covered, and in some places 
long straggling branches of ivy hung in neglected 
festoons. Going round the house, I came to a 
tangled and overgrown garden, at the farther side 
of which, through an open wicket, I could make 
out an old man busy with a small patch of vege- 
tables. On presenting inyself to this venerable 
person, who was the custodian, Griggs by name, I 
was welcomed in a somewhat peculiar manner. 


MY INHERITANCE 


My new acquaintance first rummaged in the pocket. 


fr: 


of his coat, which lay on a wheelbarrow, and pro- 


duced an antique pair of spectacles, which he pres- 
ently adjusted. Looking me very attentively in 
the face for some time, he at length said: “You 
be main loike old Muster Oldcastle. I moind him 
well when he was as young as you.u—But walk in, 
sir, and my missus will get you a bit of summat 
to eat’ Putting on his coat, the old fellow 
hobbled up the steps leading to the garden-door 
of the house. 

Inside, the signs of age were if anything more 
apparent. The old wainscoted passage was hung 
with cobwebs, and our footsteps echoed loudly 
along the stone floor, Passing up a twisted 
es we entered a small room on the first 
floor. 

‘This was the room in which your uncle spent 
most of his time, and it was here he died,’ said 
Grivgs. 

I gazed around, and felt a sense of dread creer 
over me. The walls were panelled with dar 
ouk ; along one side was an old cabinet, black 
with age, and on a shelf above it was arranged a 
small collection of ancient-looking books, Close 
to the window was a writing-table, on which stood 
an old desk, <A few high-backed chairs were 
peri by the walls, and some ancestral portraits 
ooked down with eyes that seemed to follow my 





every movement. By the fireplace stood a capa-— 


cious armchair, shut in with an old 
covered with stamped leather. 

The view from the window was very striking. 
Beyond the garden lay a large pool of water, 
surrounded by drooping trees and bushes, and 
fringed with a tangled growth of rank weeds, 
The afternoon had become suddenly overcast, and 
dense masses of cloud were rolling up; while a 
cold wind ruflled the surface of the water and 
tossed about the trees growing around. Beyond 
the pool was a flat marshy valley, on the opposite 
side of which a range of hills shut in the view. 

Meanwhile Mrs Grigys, an ancient dame of 
gnarled and knotted aspect, was endeavouring to 
make a fire blaze in the rusty grate. Accom- 
plishing this, in course of time a plain meal was 
set before me, and I was left in peace to discuss 
it. The walk having given mea fine appetite, I 
fell to, nothiny loth, When I had finished, I 
made a closer inspection of the contents of the 
room, <A. cupboard in the wall was filled with 
old lumber of various descriptions, Opening 
the cabinet with one of the keys given to me 
by the lawyer, I found drawers filled with 
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old accounts done up in a methodical manner, , 
a pair of silver-mounted pistols of a bygone | 
date, some odds and ends of curiosities, but . 


nothing of any special interest or value. At . 
lencth I opened a small drawer with the | 


smallest key of the bunch, and took out a. 


sealed packet, which was addressed to me. 


Unfastening it eagerly, 1 found it to contain a | 
miniature of a lady and child, and also a short | 


letter, which ran as follows : 


Neruew Franx—I Jeave you the old house, 


which has been in our family since it was built. 
Though it is desolate enough now, it once echoed. 


the voices of those very dear to me. See that you — 


do not suffer anything to be destroyed. I parted 
in anger with your mother, my only sister ; but 


now would prove if you, the only remaining — 
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descendant of the old house, are worthy to bring 
back ita former state. Patience and perseverance 
are necessary ; but if you strive, you will in the 
end be rewarded. My blessing rest on you, if you 
obey. Hosace OLveast ie. 


After reading the letter several times, I rang for 
vld Grigys, to try toe pet some information about 
my unele, 

‘He were a close man, were Muster Oldcastle,’ 
said he, ‘living bere Ly himself since his wife 
and child dicd years ayo. 
exactly as it was when they were ulive, and could 
not bear to see strangers. My idea is that the 
trouble made him a bit queer. He caused the 
weeb wing to De slut up; and they do say as 
some of the old Oldcastles walks there. I never 
we any of vem; but there’y strange noises oO’ 
woisrite.’ 

Linwle an inspection of the house, and pitched 
upon @ bedroom next to my uncle's study as being 
most convenient. Mrs Grivgs lita fire there, and 
bringing in some bedelothes, made the room in 


would permit. The wind had now increased to a 
gale, and heavy drops of rain dashed against 
the window, Returning to my uncle's study, 1 
settled myself before the fire te enjoy a snug 
evening before turning in for the nicht. The oli 
couple, who occupied some roama in a distant part 


ef the house, having retired, P felt sauyself cat off 


from the world. A pair of candles flickered on 
the table, and the changeful light of the fire lit 
up and threw into gloom the dark walls and fur- 
niture, ‘Taking a book, ] waa soon deep in its 
pages, Jt was an oll collection of lezends and 
romances of Spain. One tale tock my fancy. It 
related how a certain Don Alfonso made a svarch 
in the Alhambra tn Granada, and how, after 
many strange adventures, at length was success- 
ful in breaking the charm that held a preat 
treasure pauarded by enchanted Moors, and became 
possessed Of the whole, I became deeply inter- 
exted in the old-world legends, After a while I 
Glosed) the book, and leaninug back in my chair, 
Sell inte a brown-study. Suddenly 1 became 
aware of a ostrange thing, An old man, whom 
T knew to be my uncle, hough I had only seen 
him oiee, veara ago, Was standing by the cabinet, 
fouking intently at the books on the shelf. I 
stared at him with all my eyes, and yet, though 
full of amazement, I felt no fear, After a short 
tine he tuck down a book, opened if, and seenied 
to make aamark inside. He then replaced it, and 
took down the nest, and, by slow degrees, went 
through most of the library. Suddenty, [Do heard 
aloud knock at the door, and breaking the spell 
that held me, 1 started up and confronted Mrs 
Girigys, Turning to the cabinet, ] saw no one 
there ; the books were on the shelf, and I noticed 
the empty space from which I had taken the 
Spanish legends, For a time I could do nothing 
but stare at Mrs Griggs, who kept courtesying 
and asking me if I would take any supper. Ask- 
ing her if any one was in the house except her 
huaband, she said no, and that the door had been 
locked for more than an hour. 

Dismissing the old woman with a good-night, I 
abated myself by the fire, and on thinking quietly 
over the strange event, came to the conclusion 
‘that I must have fallen asleep and dreamt it, 
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A sudden thought struck me that perhaps I 
might find something in the books about which 
my unele had seemed so busy. Looking at the 
backs, I saw that each book was marked with a 
letter stamped in gold under the title. Beginnin 
at the left-hand volume, which was marked 
A, each was marked in alphabetical order, end- 
ing with the last volume Z. Looking over the 
pages of the first volume, 1 could find nothing 
written in it, the only mark being a red cross on 
one of the leaves, Realing this particular part 
threw no light on the mystery, as the text related 
to legal matters about the possession of land. 
Having no more relish fur reading that night, 
I retired to my bel in the next room, and soon 
forgot my uncle in a sound sleep. 

In the morning I rose early, greatly refreshed, 
and strolled out to view my domain. The sun 
shone brightly, and it was impossible to feel 


5 « A 
; gloomy under the clear fresh sky, with the sweet 


breeze playing over the peaceful hills, Return- 
ing, after a short walk, tu breakfast, I then set 
ny position and arranve 
I had been 
left, some few years back, with an allowance 
Which barely suflicel to keep me, but bad un- 
fortunately been put to no profession, The out- 
'Jouk was uot promising, aud I did not feel very 
/ hopeful regarding my future, To try and cheer 


canyeelf up, [ made a tour over the old house. 


The rooms were mostly in a state of decay ; but 
the furniture and decorations, in spite of the 
ravases of time, were handsome, and showed that 
my ancestors kept great state at one time. My 
uncle was reputed to have been very rich, bus 
what he did with his money was a mystery, for 
fhe had only left same poy legacies. The west 
wing of the house had been shut up for vears, in 
consequence Of some dreadful oceurrence whieh 
had happened there, 1 did not care to investi- 
pate the gloomy chambers. 

As time went on, I] became more resigned to 
mv new hame, but still found it very dull; and 
my occupations being so limited, the days dragged 
slowly by. J made a few acyuaintances, but 
found nu congenial companion to fill up my 
empty bours. Spring blossomed into summer, 
ail stuumecr, Wilh all its beauty, mellowed into 
antitun, When an event oecurred which turned 
the current of my life. 

One morning in September I received a letter 
from Tom Saxon, an old chum and scheolfellow, 
saying he would like to spend a few weeks with 
me in Sussex, if agreeablu. Io was delighted for 
two reasuus: because Toin was a good fellow ; 
and becanse Tom's pretty sister Clara and I were 
waiting tual my prospects would entitle me to 
hope for a favourable reception at the hands of 
Mr Saxon senior, I was in a fever of impatience 
to mect Tom. I went to the station long before 
the train was due, and when it did come in, I 
could have rushed into his arms. After dinner 
our time was taken up with questions and answers 
on both sides. 

*By-the-bye, Frank,’ said Tom suddenly, ‘you 
mentioned something strange about your first 
night here—connected with your uncle. Tell me 
all about it.’ 

He listened attentively whilst I related my 
dream, When I had finished, he rose, and going 
to the cabinet, took one of the books from the 
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shelf. He looked over it carefully, and then 
inspected more of the volumes. When he had 
spent some time in this way, he came back to the 
fire with a disappointed look. 

_£Can’t make anything out of the books,’ said 
he, standing with his back to the blaze and with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, ‘except that 
the old boy had a peculiar fancy to letter the 
backs of the volumes with the alphabet instead 
of numbering them. Some of the pages are 
marked with a red cross, but the matters on 
them don’t appear to throw any light on the 
subject.’ 

After giving vent to his feelings in several 
vigorous Hi at his pipe, Tom fixed his eyes 
thoughtfully on the old desk on the table. § This 
seems a curious desk. Perhaps you may have 
overlooked some clue to the mystery contained 
in it. Would you mind me looking into it?? 

I opened the desk, but we could find nothing 
of consequence in it. 

‘You haven't looked in the secret drawer,’ said 
Tom. ‘Al desks have one. Let me try my 
hand.’ Suiting the action to the word, he gave 
the bottom of the desk such a blow that a sinall 
compartment which had escaped my notice flew 
open, and something fell with a ringing sound on 
the floor, Tom uttered a satisfied sound, anil 
picked up a key of curious and antique workman- 
ship. ‘This will most likely unlock the mystery, 
since your uncle seemns to have put it away su 
carefully.’ 

We started on a voyage of discovery over the 
old house. Many of the cupboards and boxes 
were unlocked; and those ich were fastened 
could be opened by sume of the keys with which 
the lawyer had furnished me After a long hunt, 
we gave the thing up as a bad job, Tired out, 
we retired to rest, and forgot our disappointment 
in sleep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Tom commenced 
a sketch of the front of the mansion, at which 
he worked hard till dinner-time, In the after- 
noon we went for a walk. Thus a week went 
by, varied only by a little fishing in the pool. 
The picture was timished, and another begun. 
Qne afternoon, Tom said he should like to have 
ancther shy at the mysterious library. ‘I have 
been thinking it over all the week, and I fancy 
I have made a discovery. You will notice, on 
looking through the bovks carefully, only one 
page m each is marked, aud that all the marks 
vecur in the first score or so of leaves in each 
volume. Now, what set me thinking was the 
whim of your uncle having the alphabet marked 
on the backs of the books. This one marked 
A is crossed under the number of page 19; the 
next book, B, under number 5; C, under number 
1; D, under number 18; E, under number 3; 
and F under number 8 Now, taking the nuim- 
bers of the pages to represent corresponding letters 
of the alphabet, we get the word SEARCH, I 
haven’t got any further yet, but we must work it 
out bovether? 

I jumped up and seized Tom’s hand. ‘You have 
hit it now for certain, my dear fellow, 

*Don’t be premature. It may only turn out a 
mare’s-nest after all. However, here goes to get 
at the root of the matter.’ 

Working eagerly yet carefully through all the 
volumes, we got the following results Numbers 
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of pages marked with a red cross, and the corre- 
sponding letters : 


19, 5, 1, 18, 3, 
SEARE 


20, 8 5, 7, 15, 
T H EGO 


‘Well, said Tom, when we had made out the 
above, ‘this certainly looks like a find. Let us 
set about examining this same Gold Room at 
onee,’ 

There was a chamber on the second floor of 
the house having the walls covered with leather, 
on Which a great number of elaborate desizns 
were stamped in goll; hence its name We 
hurried to this room and set to work to try 
and discover the secret. There was scarcely an 
furniture ; what there was, we carefully scaiincd, 
but to no purpose. 

‘Never ey die, said Tom. ‘We must now try 
the walls’ JTe commenced tapping and feeling 
in all the odd corners; went into a cupboard, 
tried the window-seats ; and, as a last resource, 
turned his attention to the chimney-picce, which 
was Me large and highly carved. The mantel 
was high, and projected a good way over the 
hearth, The panels on cither side were orna- 
mented with grotesque figures cut in bold relief, 
Tom looked up the chimney, rapped the woud- 
work, and priced into each little nook. I was 
simdlarly engayed, but with nu success An 
exclamation from Tom caused me to rush to his 
side, when I saw him pushing at a small grotesque 
head enclosed in a wreath of leaves and flowers. 
‘This secins to give a little, Frauk,’ said he; and 
exerting his whole strength, the projection sank 
into the panel, which slid a little to one side and 
disclosed a dark opening. 

‘Stop here a moment, Tom,’ said I, highly 
excited, ©while I get alight. We must be on the 
eve of a preat discovery!”  Wurrying down-stairs, 
1 got old Griges to light a lantern; and snatching 
up achisel and a hammer, made my way back as 
fast as I could. 

We foreed the panel far enough to allow us to 
enter, and groped our way along a dark, musty- 
smelling passage, only feebly illuminated by the 
lantern, Stumbling along in what seemed nearly 
one direction, we came to a steep flight of stairs, 
evidently built in the thickness of the wall, and 
ending in a small door, at which we stopped. 
Feeling no latch, we gave a simultaneous heave, 
and Lursting the obstacle, fell forward into a 
room. Recovering ourselves, we searched about 
on the floor for the lantern, which we discov- 
ered in a crushed condition, and the light extin- 
guished. 

‘Werc’s a pretty go!’ cried Tom. ‘It’s so durk 
we can’t find anything, One of us had better go 
back and fetch a light.’ I volunteered to stay. 
Tom felt his way slowly down the stairs, and 
after what scemed an age, returned with a candle 
and a box of matches. | 

‘I wouldn't trouble Griggs, said he. ‘I got 
these from my bedroom, as we had bettcr manage 
this business quietly by ourselves.’ 

We gazed about in a bewildered way on the 
room we had ‘discovered. It seemed to be close 
under the roof, and, from the direction of the — 
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usage, was evidently in the west wing of the 
suse. The walls and floor were covered with 
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degree dangerons. In these experiments the com- 
pound has acquitted itself to the eatisfaction of 


ust; and the little air the place contained came | the experimenters, and in no case has explosion of 


rough a emall grating over the top of the decor. 
n one corner, fastened to the floor by strong iron | 
lampa, was a ponderous-looking oak chest, girt | 
ith bands of iron, studded with nails, and 
astened with a curiously ornamented lock. 

*T have it!’ said Tom. ‘That curions key we 
ound in the desk will very likely fit this lock ; 
he ornamentation seems very similar in design.’ 

In a few minutes I returned with the key, and 
sfter a vigorous wrench, managed to unlock the! 
chest, We pushed open the heavy lid; and a; 
perfect mine of wealth was disclosed to us, My | 
uncle must have had an old-fashioned prejudice | 


i 
| 


against banks, for here was evidently the hoarded | dynamite, whilst in point of strength it is but 


riches of years, stowed away in a secret chamber, | 
and further protected by being in the part of the | 
house supposed to be haunted, In the chest we | 
also found a letter, addressed to me 3 


Dean Nernew—If you find this money, as 1} 
believe you will, take it ns the reward for obeying ° 
my wishes. As the Hall has been in our family 
since its foundation, [T solermnly charge you to 
alopt the name of Oldcastl: 5 and may the old 
ling be revived in you,—Your loving ancle, 

Horace OLpcAsrLe. 


Thia letter waa dated only a few weeks before 
my uncle's death ; and it seemed strange and sad 
to be hearing, as it were, the words of a dead man 
in that dark and ghostly chamber. 

With the help of Tom T was soon placed on a 
friendly footing with his father, and the dreariness 
of the past was forgotten in the light that benmed 
from Clara's dear eyes, 

We had a regular cleaning and polishing up of 
Hernmere Place ; the west wing was thrown open 
to the light of day ; and afew months after saw 
Clara enthroned as mistress of the old all. 

My uncle has never again visited me in my 
droama, and this I take to le a proof of his satis- 
faction ‘with the way in which T have carried out 
hia wishes, 


*Securite’ ia the name given to an explosive 
recently discovered by Merr Schoeneweg, an 
eminent German chemist, which has been more 
particularly introduced for use in mines Hable 
to firedamp, the speciality of the new product 
being that no flame is generated when the charge 
ie exploded, In appearance, securite is a granu. | 
lated powder, possessing a light vellow colour, and | 
has an odour resembling that of bitter almonds, 
It cannot be ignited by friction, blow, or jar; hence 
all risk in transport or storage is entirely obviated. 
Explosion can only be produced by strong caps of 
one gramme of fulminate of mercury, and then 
no flame being given off, accidents arising from 
the poe of dredamp or coal-dust are rendered | 

ible, 
o put this fact beyond question, a series of | 
severe testa has been carried out with securite. 
Is has been fired in specially prepared tubes, and 
in. contact with firedam and coal-dust, under 
circumstances which would, in the ordinary course | 
ef everyday working, have been in the highest | 


impr 


the firedamp or coal-dust ensued. 
test still further, the gallery of a pit was rendered 
very foul by temporarily stopping the ventilating 
suing and after the atmosphere had become 
tie 

eee wvite were fired : no flame resulted ; and con- 
sequently, accidents, which must have resulted 


To carry the 


charged with firedamp, several shots of 


with any other explosive, were entirely averted. 
The gases arising from the explosion of securite 


are small in volume, and harmless to the health 


of persons inhaling them. 
Vith respect to cost, it is stated that securite 
ean be placed on the market at a cheaper rate than 


little inferior to that explosive. Securite is 
realily manufactured, the process occupying, ac- 
cording to ita inventor, but one hour; whilst no 
deterioration results on storage, a desideratum of 
by no means minor import. The manufacture is 
vigorously carried on in Germany, and steps are 
being taken to establish similar works in this 
country. 

When it is pointed out that the estimated 
amount of coal raised annually in Great Britain 
is one hundred and seventy million tons, giving 
employment to some half-million miners, enough 
has been anid to indicate how vast a field in this 
branch of our industries alone lies open to the 
manufacturers of a safe explosive. 


IN VAIN. 


Wr meet, althouzh we know ‘tis vain; 
Each meeting leaves a burning pain— 
But still we pray to meet again, 
And vainly long the more. 
Yet when it comes, ovr words are none: 
Slcarts as on fire, lips turned to stone ; 
Each meeting leaves us—when alone— 
More hopeless than before. 


Why do we not for ever part, 
Nor let cach wretched struggling heart 
Though sore with unavailing smart, 
Sull linger o'er the flume ? 
Ah me! the love that grows with years, 
The love that bears, not hopes, but fears, 
The ceaseless fount of bitter tears, 
Still lives, till death, the same. 
a. 
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Bridge. The work since then has been continn- 
ously pressed on by day and by nicht, and the 
termination of the arduous labours of — the 
engineers and contractors is now within measur- 


TWENTY-THREE years azo Parliamentary powers able distance, for it is anticipated that the autumn 
were obtained by the North British Railway of next year will see the completion of the 
Company to construct a bridge across the Firth Bridwe. 


of Tay, and a bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
for the purpose of ‘securing for the North 
British, Great Northern, North-Eastern, and Mid- 
land Railways, a fair share of the through-traflic 
between England and the north of Scotland, 
hitherto practically monopolised by the London 
and North-Western and Caledonian Railways, 
As all the world knows, the original Tay Bridge 
was constructed and opened for traflic in May 
1878; blown down with the loss of seventy-five 
lives in December 1879 ; re-constructed, and again 
opened for traffic in June of last year. The Forth 
Bridge authorised by the twenty-threc-year-old 
Act of Parliament was to have crossed the Forth 
at a point five miles above Queensferry where the 
water was shallow; but the mud proving to be of 
practically unlimited depth, the project was of 
necessity abandoned, and another point of crossing 
selected. This was found at Queensferry, where 
the island of Inchgarvie stands as a stepping- 
stone in the middle of the channel, leaving, how- 
ever, a depth of over 200 feet of water on cither 
side—too deep for intermediate piers—and con- 
sequently a bridge having two openinys of the 
unprecedented span of 1700 fect became a 
necessity, and Parliamentary powers were obtained 
for its construction fifteen years ago. 

Owing to the fall of the Tay Bridge, the orig- 


| 
| 


{ 


Since the desivns of the Forth Dridge were 
published, many cantilever bridges have been 
built in America and elsewhere, and the term 
cantilever has thus become familiar to the public 
Such was not the case orivinally, and one of the 
first questions asked by visitors to the Forth 
Bridge was, ‘What is a cantilever bridge?’ The 
word ‘cantilever’? is, as will be shown in Dr 
Murray’s new English Dictionary, several han- 
dred years old. It meaus simply a bracket or 
projecting arm; und a cantilever bridge consists 
of two such brackets, and a central beam con- 
necting the two ends. When lecturing recently 
at the Royal Institution, I exhibited what 
might be termed a living model of the Forth 
Bridge, arranged as follows: Two men sitting 
on chairs extended their arms and supported 
the same by grasping sticks butting against the 


chairs. ‘This represented the two double canti- 
levers, he central beam was represented by a 


short stick slung from the near hands of the two 
men, and the anchorages of the cantilevers by 
ropes extending from the other hands of the men 
to a couple of piles of bricks. When stresses 
were brought to bear on this system by a load on 
the central beam, the men’s arms and the anchor- 
ave ropes came into tension, and the sticks and 
the chair-legs into compression. In the Forth 


inal design for the Forth Bridge on the suspension ; Bridge it is to be imagined that the chairs are 


principle was abandoned, and the far more rigid 
cantilever girder design of Messrs Fowler and 
Baker was substituted. Operations were com- 
menced in the spring of 1883 by the establishment 
of large bridge-building works at Queensferry, 
with special appliances and machines of a novel 
character adapted to the bending, planing, drilling, 
and riveting of the 50,000 tons of steel plates and 
bars required for the superstructure of the great 


Daal 
a 


placed a third of a mile apart; that the men’s 
heads are 340 feet above the ground; that the 
pull on each arm is about 4000 tons, the thrust 
on each stick over 6000 tons, and the weight on 
the legs of the chair about 25,000 tons. 

The advantages of the cantilever system of 
construction as regards simplicity and rigidity 
were appreciated by the Chinese hundreds of 
years ago, and many timber structures on that 


oN 
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po wey. @Vidently in the west wing of the degree dangerous. In these experiments the com- 
fouse. “The walls and floor were covered with pound has acquitted itself to the satisfaction of 
dust; and the little air the place contained came the experimenters, and in no case has explosion of 
through a emall grating over the top of the door. | the firedamp or coal-dust ensued. To carry the 
In one corner, fastened to the floor by strong iron | test still further, the gallery of a pit was rendered 
clampa, was a ponderous-looking oak chest, girt | very foul by temporarily stopping the ventilating 
with bands of iron, studded with nails, andj current; and after the atmosphere had become 
fastened with a curiously ornamented lock. | highly charged with firedamp, several shots of 
*Y bave it!’ said Tom. ‘That curious key we | securite were fired: no flame resulted ; and con- 
found in the desk will very likely fit thia lock ; | sequently, accidents, which must have resulted 
the ornamentation seems very similar in design.’ {with any other explosive, were entirely averted. 
In afew minutes I returned with the key, and : The gases arising from the explosion of securite 
after a vigorous wrench, managed to unlock the} are small in volume, and harmless to the health 
chest. We pushed open the heavy lid; and a of persons inhaling them. 
perfect mine of waalty wan disclosed to us, My | With respect to cost, it is stated that securite 
uncle must have had an old-fashioned prejudice | can be placed on the market at a cheaper rate than 
against banks, for here was evidently the hoarded | dynamite, whilst in point of strength it is but 
riches of years, stowed away in a secret chamber, | little inferior to that explosive. Securite is 
and further protected by being in the part of the ! yeadily manufactured, the process occupying, ac- 
house supposed to be haunted, In the chest we j cording to its inventor, but one hour; whilst no 
also found a letter, addressed to me: deterioration results on storage, a desideratum of 
| ; by no meaus minor import. The manufacture is 
Dean Nerpew—If you find this moncy, as Tj; vigorously carried on in Germany, and steps are 
believe you will, take it as the reward for obeying | being taken to establish similar works in this 
my wishes. As the Hall has been in our family country. 
since its foundation, I solemnly charge yon to When it is pointed out that the eatimated 
adopt the name of Oldcastle ; and may the old | amount of coal raised annually in Great Britain 
line be revived in you.—Your loving uncle, is one hundred and seventy million tons, giving 
Horack OLpcastLE. , employment to some half-million miners, enough 


; ee _| has been said to indicate how vast a field in this 
This letter wan duted only a fow wecks before ‘branch of our industries alone lies open to the 


my uncle's death ; and it seemed strange and ead: panufacturers of a safe explosive. 

to be hearing, as it were, the words of a dead man } 

in that dark and ghostly chamber. a 
With the help of Tom I was soon placed on a 

friendly footing with his father, and the dreariness 


IN VAIN. 


of the pat was forgotten in the light that beained Wr meet, although we know ‘tis vain ; 

from Clara‘s dear eyes, . ton Fach meeting leaves a burning pain— 
We had a regular cleaning and polishing up of But still we pray to meet again, 

Hornmere Place ; the west wing was thrown open ‘And vainly long the more. 


to the light of day ; and a few months after saw 
Clara euthroned aa mistress of the old Hall. 

My uncle has never again visited me in my 
dreama, and this I take to be a aes of his satis- 
faction ‘with the way in which I have carried out 
his ‘wishes, 


Yet when it comes, our words are none: 

Hearts as on fire, lips turned to stone; 

Each meeting Jeaves us—when alone— 
More hopeless than before. 


Why do we not for ever part, 
Nor Ict each wretched struggling heart 
Though sore with unavailing sunart, 


4): a re, ? 1. 
*Securite’ is the name given to an explosive ppt ieee Or the: aame 


recently discovered by Herr Schoeneweg, an Ab mei the love that grows with years, 

eminent German chemist, which has been more The love that bears, not hopes, but feara, 

articularly introduced for use in mines liable The ceaseless fount of bitter teara, 
firedamp, the speciality of the new product Still lives, till death, the same. 


being that no flame is generated when the charge 

ia exploded. In appearance, securite is a granu- 

lated powder, possessing a light yellow colour, and ae : 

has an odour resembling that of bitter almonds, 1 i FO CONTRIBUTORS 

It cannot be ignited by friction, blow, or jar; hence 1st. Pie eo oe ccs age a ariel essed to the 
all risk in transport or etorage is entirely obviated. ! 9g. Fur its returm in ease of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
Explosion can only be produced by strong caps of | should accompany every manuscript. 

one gramme of fulminate of mercury, and then | 8d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manv- 
no flame being given off, accidents arising from {| S¢RIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 


Lil wlaew otherwise, should hare the writer's Nan and Address 
he pre of firedamp or coal-dust are rendered written upon them IN FULL 





| 4t&. Offerings of Verse should invariably. be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 
the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
do Ats beat to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 


To put this fact beyond question, a series of 
severe tests has been carried out with securite. 
it has been fired in jally prepared tubes, and 


in contact with | mp and coal-dust, under | 
circumstances which would, 
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TWENTY-THREE years ago Parliamentary powers 
were obtained by the North British Railway 
Company to construct a bridge across the Firth 
of Tay, and a bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
for the purpose of ‘securing for the North 
British, Great Northern, North-Eastern, and Mid- 
land Railways, a fair share of the through-traffic 
between England and the north of Scotland, 
hitherto practically monopolised by the London 
and North-Western and Caledonian Railways.’ 
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Bridge. The work since then has been continu- 
ously pressed on by day aud by night, and the 
termination of the arduous labours of the 
engineers and contractors is now within measur- 
able distance, for it is anticipated that the autumn 
of next year will see the completion of the 
| Bridge. 

Since the designs of the Forth Bridge were 
published, many cantilever bridges have been 
built in America and elsewhere, and the term 
cantilever has thus become familiar to the public. 
Such was not the case originally, and one of the 
first questions asked by visiters to the Vorth 
Bridge was, ‘What is a cantilever bridge?? The 


As all the world knows, the original Tay Bridge} word ‘cantilever’ is, as will be shown in Dr 
was constructed and opened for traflic in May; Murray's new English Dictionary, several un- 
1878; blown down with the loss of seventy-five | dred years old. Jt meaus simply a bracket or 
lives in December 1879 ; re-constructed, and again | projecting arm; and a cantilever bridge consists 
opened for traffic in June of last year. The Forth | of two such brackets, and a central beam con- 
Bridge authorised by the twenty-three-year-old | necting the two ends. When lecturing recently 
Act of Parliament was to have crossed the Forth | at the Royal Institution, I exhibited what 
ata point five miles above Queensferry where the | might be termed a living model of the Forth 
water was shallow ; but the mud proving to be of; Bridge, arranged as follows: Two men sitting 


practically unlimited depth, the project was of | 


necessity abandoned, and another point of crossing 
selected. This was found at Queensferry, whicre 
the island of Inchgarvie stands as a stepping- 
stone in the middle of the channel, leaving, how- 
ever, a depth of over 200 feet of water on cither 
side—too deep for intermediate piers—and con- 
sequently a bridge having two openings of the 





on chairs extended their arms and = supported 
the same by grasping sticks butting against the 
chairs, This represented the two double canti- 
| levers, The central beam was represented by a 
| short stick slung from the near hands of the two 
men, and the anchorages of the cantilevers by 
| ropes extending from the other hands of the men 


ito a couple of piles of bricks, When stresses 


unprecedented span of 1700 feet became a} were brought to bear on this system by a load on 
necessity, and Parliamentary powers were obtained | the central beam, the men’s arms and the anchor- 


for its construction fifteen years ago. 

Owing to the fall of the Tay Bridge, the orig- 
inal design for the Forth Bridge on the suspension 
principle was abandoned, and the far more rigid 
cantilever girder design of Messrs Fowler and 
Baker waa substituted. Operations were com- 
menced in the spring of 1883 by the establishment 
of large bridge-building works at Queensferry, 
with special appliances and machines of a novel 
character adapted to the bending, planing, drilling, 
and riveting of the 50,000 tons of steel plates and 
bara required for the superstructure of the great 


aze ropes came into tension, and the sticks and 
the chair-legs into compression. In the Forth 
Bridge it is to be imagined that the chairs are 
placed a third of a mile apart; that the men’s 
heads are 340 feet above the ground; that the 
pull on each arm is about 4000 tons, the thrust 
on each stick over 6000 tons, and the weight on 
the legs of the chair about 25,000 tons, 

The advantages of the cantilever system of 
construction as regards simplicity and rigidity 
were appreciated by the Chinese hundreds. of 
yeara ago, and many timber structures on that 


-, ' a 


a a 
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principle are still to be found. No important 
metallic structure of the kind was, however, in 
existence previous to the publishing of the designs 
of the Forth Bridge. The advantages of the aystern 
wnder the conditions found at the Queensferry 
crossing are enormous, Thus, as the superstruc- 
ture can be erected without scaffolding, it is 
immaterial whether the watcr be two feet or two 
hundred feet deep. Again, aa the cantilevers are 
built by commencing with the work over the 
piers, awd adding successive portions of steel-work 


on cach side until the cantilevers project the’ 


required distance, there is perfect solidity at all 
stages of the crection, and there are none of those 
periods of risk aud anxiety which occur when 
girders are built on temporary staging, or are 
floated into position on pontoons, or otherwise 
erected, 
the aystem have Leen fully realised in the case 
of the Forth Dridge, for at the present moment 
the cantilevers project about half their full length 
over the sca; upwards of 28,000 tons of steel-work 
have been crected, and not a single plate or bar 
lias been Just or injured in any way during the 
wildest pales, 

At no period of the operations has the Forth 
Bridve presented greater features of novelty and 
interest to ity thousands of visitors than at present ; 
nevertheless, there were times in the past when 
works now hidden and forgotten called for all 
the vigilance and skill of the engineers and con- 
tractors, Such were the pier- works at Inchgarvie 
and South Queensferry. Lach of these piers 
consists of four columns of concrete and masuury, 
about seventy feet in diameter, founded on rock 
or boulder clay at depths up to ninety feet below 
high-water, ‘The usual way in this country of 
building such piers is to enclose the site within 
cofferdams and pump out the water. In such 
a stormy estuary as the Forth this could not be 
done, so the piers were founded on enormous 
diving-bells, seventy feet in diameter, the masonry 
being built on the top of the bella, and the men 
working within the same, excavating the carth 
and passing it through air-locks into the open 
air, and so, by a process of undercutting, sinking 
the pier like a huge pile through the soft soil 
to a solid aubstratum. Powerful air-pumps kept 
the diving-bells charged with compressed air, by 
which means the water was excluded, and the 
men worked in a brilliantly lighted chamber 
seventy feet in diameter, at a depth of ninety feet 
Lelow sea-level, as readily as ou dry land. Of 
course it is not given to every one to work with 
comfort in a place where the barometer stands as 
high ag one hundred and twenty inches, which 
it did in the Inchgarvie diving-bell caissons. One 
of the first sensations in passing from the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure into compressed air is a 
painful pressure on the drams of the ears, which 
ia relieved by awallowing. A long continuance 
in a high pressure leads to paralyais of the nerves, 
the workmen walk with difficult step and a slight 
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All of the anticipated advantages of | 
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stoop, violent cramps and death often supervene. 
When Glaisher and Coxwell made their high 
balloon ascent in 1862, the barometer fell to seven 
and a half inches, and temporary paralysis of the 
nerves then occurred ; but the matter for surprise 
is rather that the human organism should sustain 
at all such wide ranges of atmospheric pressure as 
from seven and a half inches to one hundred and 
twenty inches of mercury, than that some amount 
of persunal inconvenience or danger should result 
from it. 

When the masonry piers had been securely 
founded in the manner described on the rock, or 
hardly less firm Loulder clay forming the bed of 
the Forth, the erection of the steel superstructure 
was commenced. Over the piers are lofty stcel 
towers made of four columns 12 feet in diameter 
and 340 feet high, bound together in all directions 
tu resist wind-storins and the forces resulting from 
the passage of the heaviest and fastest trains 
on the East Coast route. An ascent to the top of 
these towers, at the height of the golden cross on 
the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral, is an event not 
soon forgotten. Tlundreds of visitors, men of 
avience of all nations, turbaned Indian princes, 
and even venturesome young ladies have done it, 
nd all alike have been impressed by the sublimity 
of the scene. Standing on the edge of the top 
platform ond glancing down at the workmen 
hanging in mid-air by fine wire ropes, at the 
steam-baryes mancwuvring below laden with por- 
tions of the structure, the vessela of all classes 
at anchor or sailing, and the whole grand pano- 
rama of the Firth of Forth, the scene recalls 
vividly that passage in King Lear where Edgar 
leads Gloucester to the edge of the cliff : 


Stand still.-—How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

Tho crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as bectles, 


Experience has shown that in a very short 
time workmen lose all sense of the height at 
which they are working, and that they can not 
only glance down, but climb down without any 
feeling of dizziness. 

The steel towers being built, the next step was 
to commence the erection of the great cantilevers. 
These each project 680 feet from the towers over 
the sea, and consist of a curved bottom member, 
shaped like a fishing-rod, tapering from twelve 
feet diameter at the butt to five feet diameter at 
the end, connected by diagonal bracing to an_in- 
clined top member of lattice construction. This 
massive steel-work is erected without scaffolding 
by powerful steam cranes and winches carried by 
the Bridge itself. | | 

Everything in connection with the Forth Bridge 
except the rolling of the steel plates has been 
done on the spot, and this has necessitated the 
establishment at the little burgh of Queensferry 
of one of the largest bridge-building works in the 
kingdom, capable of turning out 1500 tons of 
finished girder-work 6 month. More than 
half a million sterling has been i in 
machinery, buildings, railways, steam 
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other plant. The number of men employed on 
‘the works has at times been as high as 4300. 
Much of the work at the Forth Bridge requires 
men possessed of vreat coolness, courage, and hardi- 
ness. Nervousness would simply induce an acci- 
dent, and consequently when crawling alo: _ 
narrow planks or angle bars with a clear drop of 
three or four hundred feet below them, the men 
have to dismiss from their minds all ideas of what 
students of dynamics call the motion of a falling 
body under the unbalanced action of its own 
weight. Unfortunately, men have fallen from 
all heights on to the lower staging, and into the 
sea; but having reference to the novelty and 
difficulty of the work, the number of accidents 
has been singularly small. The works have been 
earrie on under the personal direction of Sir 
John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr Benjamin Baker, 
the engineers, and Mr William Arrol, the chief 
contractor, aided by a large staff of clever and 
zealous assistants, 

It must be admitted on all hands thut the great 
Forth Bridge will be the crowning work of the 
railway system in this country, and that nothing 
of the kine of equal importance can reasonably 
be expected to follow it. It will also be admitted 
that it would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits 
which railways have conferred upon this country. 
At the beginning of the century, when Mr Litt 
wanted a few millions, the terms he offered were 
one hundred and fifty-seven pounds of three per 
cents, for one hundred sovereigns. We have 
lately seen Mr Goschen’s successful conversion of 
the National Debt into a two and_ three-quarter 
per cent. stock, and there is little doubt that the 
altered conditions are largely due to the changes 
wrought by the development of the railway 
system. When, therefore, it is asked whether 
the end will justify the means, and whether the 
saving in time and distance will pay for the 
heavy expenditure on the Forth Bridge, the 
obvious answer is that time is becoming more 
and more a priceless commodity, and that the 
quickest route, irrespective of almost all other 
considerations, will carry the traffic and earn the 
money, The opening of the Forth Bridge will 
in all probability lead to a noteworthy accelera- 
tion of the already fast running of the northern 
expresses. That such is practicable is proved 
by actual experience both in this country and 
America. A speed of 75 miles is often attained 
op the Great Northern Railway, and it was also 
attained two years ago on the New York Central 
Railway, when an average speed of 654 miles an 
hour was maintained for the whole distance of 
149 miles between Syracuse and Rochester. 
Sooner or later, as railway managers have found 
out to their cost, whatever can be done to im- 
prove the train service has to be done, and as 
the construction of the Forth Bridge has deimon- 
strated the practicability of building railway 
bridges of great span, New Yorkers have ceased 
to be content afr ferry-boats, and demand the 
substitution of a bridge across the Hudson. Two 
such projects are before the public—one a bridge 
having two spans of 1600 feet each, and another 
with a single span of 2800 feet. No further 
evidence is required of the great influence which 
the Forth Bridge will exercise on the railways of 
the future ; for it is already clearly shown that 
the Forth Bridge, great work though it be, is but 
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the pioneer of still greater works in countries 
whose physical features and commercial require- 
ments demand the building of railway bridges of 
great span. 
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CHAP. XLIIL—AT MONTE CARLO, 

Hvau had not had the carriage entirely to himself 
all the way; a stranger got in with him at Men- 
tone station. But so absorbed was Hugh in his 
own thoughts that he hardly noticed the new- 
comer’s presence. Full of Elsie and drunk with joy, 
he had utterly forgotten the man’s very existence 
more than once. Crying and laughing by turns 
as he went, he must have impressed the stranger 
almost like a madman. He had smiled and 
frowned and chuckled to himself, exactly as if he 
had been quite alone; and though he saw occa- 
sionally, with a careless glee, that the stranger 
leaned back nervously in his seat and seemed to 
shrink away from him, as if in bodily fear, he 
scarcely troubled his head at all about so insiv- 
nificant and unimportant a person. His soul was 
all engrossed with Hisie. What was a casual 
foreigner to him, with Elsic, Elsie, Elsie, recov- 
ered ¢ 

The Casino gardens were already filled with 
lounvers and children—gamblers’ children, in gay 
Parisian dresses—but the gaming-roonis themselves 
were not yet open. Hugh, who had come there halt 
by accident, for want of somewhere better to go 
to, and who meant to return to San Remo by the 
first train, strolled casnally without any thought 
to a seat on the terrace. Preoccupied as he was, 
the loveliness of the place nevertheless took him 
fairly by surprise. His poet's soul lay open to its 
beauty. Me had never visited Monte Carlo before ; 
and even now he had merely mentioned the name 
at random as the first that occurred to him when 
he went to take his ticket at the San Remo 
booking-oftice. He had stumbled upon it wholly by 
chance. But he was glad he had come ; it was all 
so lovely. The smiling aspect of the spot took 
his breath away with wonder. And the peaceful 
air of all that blue bay soothed somewhat his 
feverish excitement at the momentous discovery 
that Elsie, his Elsic, was still living. 

He gazed around him with serene delight. 
This was indeed a day of joyful surprises, The 
whole place looked more like a scene in fairyland 
in full pantomime time than like a ee bit of 
this workaday world of ours. Lovely by nature, 
that exquisite spot—the fairest, per iaps, in all 
Europe—has been made still lovelier by all the 
resources of human art, From the water’s edge, 
terraces of luscious tropical vegetation rise one 
after another in successive steps towards the 
grand facade of the gleaming Casino, divided 
from one another by parapets of marble balus- 
trades, and connected together from place to place 
by broad flights of Florentine staircases. Fan- 
tastic clusters of palms and aloes, their base girt 
round with rare cxotic flowers, thrust them- 
selves cunningly into the foreground of every 
beautiful view, so that the visitor looks out upon 
the bay and the mountains through artistic vistas 
deftly arranged in the very spot where a Tuscan 
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painter’s exuberant fancy would have wished to 
set them. for scenic effect. To Warren Relf, to 
be sure, Monte Carlo seemed always too mere- 
triciously obtrusive to deserve his pencil; but to 
Hugh Massinger’s more gorgeous oriental taste it 
revealed itsclf at once in brilliant colours as a 
dream of beauty and a glimpse of Paradise. 

He looked away next to the nearer foreground. 
The dreamland of Monte Carlo floated in morning 
lights before his enchanted eyes. The great and 
eplendil turreted Casino, the exquisite green 
lawns and pardens, the brilliant rows of shops and 
afées, the picturesque villas dotted up and down 
the smooth and English-looking sward, the Italian 
terraces with their marble steps, the glorious 
laxnuriance of waving palm-trees, massive agaves, 
thick clusterin: yacea loonie aud heavy breadths 
af tropical foliaye—all alike fired and delighted 
his poetical nature, The bright blue of Medi- 
terrunean seas, the dazzling white of Mediter- 
ranean eunshine, the brilliant rasect of Mediter- 
Tanean roofs, soothed and eharmed his too exalted 
mood. He needed repose, beauty, and nature. 
He Jooked at his watt and consulted the little 
local time-table he had bought at San Remo.— 
After all, why return to that lonely pension and 
tu dead Winifred go very soon ? 
he here~-here, where all was bright and gay and 
lively, Ife might sit in the gardens all day 
long and return by the last train to-night to 


Winifred. No need to report himself now any 
lonver, He was free, frees die would stop at 


Monte Carlo, 

Why leave, indeed, that glorious epot, the Jove- 
liest and deadliest siren of our Hili@uon ? He 
felt his spirit easier here, with those preat gray 
craga frowning down upon him from above, and 
those exquisite bays aniline upat him from below. 
Niture and art had here combined to woo and 
charm him. It seemed like a poet's midsuminer 
dream, eryatallised into Jasting and solid reality 
by some gracious wave of Titania’s wand, 

He murmured to lituself those lines from the 
Pheesy: 


Nor knew we well what pleased us most ; 

Not the clipt palm of which they boast; 
But distant colour, happy hanes, 

A moulder'd citadel on the coast: 


Ory tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossem in hot ravine, 


Exquisite Hnes! He looked across to Cap 
Martin and understood them all. Then his own 
verses on his first Italian tour came back with a 
burst of aimilarity to his memory. In his exulta- 
tion and unnatural excitement i had the auda- 
city to compare them with Tennyson's own. Why 
might not he, too, build at last that mansion he 
had talked about long, long ago, on the summit of 
Parnassus ? 


1 found it not, where solemn Alps and gray 
Draw purple glories from the new-born day ; 
Nor where huge sombre pines loom overhanging 
-: Niagara's rainbow spray. 


Nor in loud psalms whose palpitating strain 
Thrills the vaat dome of Buonarotti’s fane : 

. On canvas a Yona with Guido's earnest passion, 
Or Titian's statelier vein, | | 
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Tennyson indeed! Who prates about Tennyson ? 
Were not his own sonorous round-mouthed verses 
worth every bit as much as many Tennysons? 
Ife repeated them over lovingly to himself. The 
familiar ring intoxicated his soul. He was a poet 
too, He would yet make a fortune, for himself 
and for Elsie ! 

Echoes, echoes, mere echoes all of them! But 
to Hugh Massinger, in his parental blindness, 
quite as good and true as their inspired originals. 
So the minor poet for ever deceives himself. 

Guido, to be sure, he now knew to be feeble. 
We had outlived Guide, and reached Botticelli. 
Not that the one preference was any profounder 
or truer at bottom than the other; but fashion 
had changed, and he himself had changed with it. 
He wrote those verses long, long ago. In those 
days Guido was not yet exploded. He wished he 
could find now some goo: disyNabic early Italian 
name (with the accent on the first) that would 
stit modern taste and take the place in the verse 
of that too tell-tale Guido, 

For Elsie waa alive, and he must be a poet still. 
He must build up a fortune for himself and for 
Elsie. 


Somebody touched his elbow as he sat there. 
"He looked up, not without some Hagan tinge of 
‘annoyance. What a bore to be discovered! He 
didn’t want to be disturbed or recognised just 
then--at Monte Carlo—and with Winifred lying 
dead on her bed at San Remo! 

It was a desultory London club acquaintance— 
a member of the Savage—and with iam was the 
man who had come with Wueh in the train from 
Mentone, 

‘Hullo, Massinger,’ the desnultory Savage ob- 
served complacently : “who’d have ever thought 
of meeting you here. Down in the South for the 
winter, vr on a visit? Come for pleasure, or is 
your wife with you? Whitestrand too much for 
you in a foygy English November, eh ?? 

Hugh made up his mind at once to his course 
of action: he would say not a single word about 
Winifred. ‘On a visit,’ he answered, with some 
slight embarrassment. ‘I expect to stop only a 
week or two.’ As a matter of fact, it was not 
his intention to remain very long after Winifred’s 
funeral. He was in haste, as things stuod, to 
return to England—and Elsie.—-‘1l came over 
with your friend from Mentone this morning, 
Lock.’ 

‘And he took you for a maniac, my dear boy,’ 
the other answered with a quiet smile. ‘I’ve 
duly explained to him that you are not mad, most 
noble Massinger ; you’re only a poet. The terms, 
though nearly, are not quite synonymous” Then 
he added in French: ‘Let me introduce you now 
to one another. M. le Lieutenant Fedor Ratfa- 
levsky, of the Russian navy.’ 

M. Raffalevsky bowed politely. ‘I fear, Mon- 
sieur,’ he said with a courtly air, ‘1 caused you 
some slight surprise and discomfort by my 

sculiar demeanour in the train this morning.— 

o tell you the truth, your attitude discomposed 
me, I was coming to Monte Carlo to join in the 
play, and I carried no less a sum for the purpose 
than three hundred thousand francs about my 


body. Not knowing I had to deal with a person 
of honour, I felt somewhat nervous, you may 


readily conceive, as to your muttered remarks 


[ . 
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and apparent abstraction. Figure to yourself my ‘upon the large and spacious vestibule, its roof 


situation. So much money makes one naturally 
fanciful! Monsieur, I trust, will have the good- 
ness to forgive me.’ 

‘To say the truth,’ Hugh answered frankly, ‘I 
was so much absorbed in my own thoughts that 
I scarcely noticed any little hesitation you may 
have happened to express in your looks and 
manner. Three hundred thousand francs is no 
doubt a very large sum. Why, it’s twelve thou- 
sand pounds sterling—isn’t it, Lock /—You mean 
to try your luck, then, en gros, Monsieur ?” 

The Russian smiled. ‘For once, he answered, 

nodding his head good-humouredly. ‘I have a 
system, I believe: an infallible system. I’m a 
mathematician myself by taste and habit. I’ve 
invented a plan for tricking fortune—the only 
safe one ever yet discovered.’ 
_ Hugh shook his head almost mechanically. 
* All systems alike are equally bad, he replied 
in a politely careless tone. Gambler as he had 
always been by nature, he had too much cammon- 
sense to believe in martingales. ‘The bank’s 
bound to beat von in the longrun, vou know. 
It has the deepest purse, and must win in the end, 
if you go on long enough.’ 

The Russian’s face wore a calm expression of 
superior wisdem. ‘J know better,’ he answered 

wietly, ‘I have worked for years at the 

doctrine of chances. I’ve calculated the odds to 
ten places of decimals. If I hadn’t, do you think 
1’d risk three linndred thousand francs on the 
mere turn of a wretched roulette table 1’ 

The doors of the Casino were now open, and 
players were beginning to crowd the gambling 
rooms, ‘Let’s go in and watch him, Lock sug- 
gested in English. ‘There can be no particular 
harm in looking on. I’m not a player myself, 
like you, Massinger ; but 1 want to see whether 
this fellow really wins or Joses, He believes in 
his own system most profoundly, 1 observe. 
He’s a very nice chap, the Paymaster of the 
Russian Mediterranean squadron. I picked him 
up at the Cercle Nautique at Nice last week ; and 
he and I have been going everywhere in my 
yacht ever since together.’ 

‘All right, Hugh answered, with the horrible 
new-born careless ylee of his recent emancipation. 
‘Tdon’t mind twopence what I do to-day. Vaune 
la galere! I’m game for anything, from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter. He never suspected 
himself iow true those casual words of the stock 
slang expressions were soon to become.  Pitch- 
and-toss first, and afterwards manslauchter. 

They strolled round together to the front of 
the Casino, that stately Luilding in the gaurliest 
Hausmannised Parisian style, planted plump down 
with grotesque incongruity beneath the lofty 
crags of the Maritime Alps. The palace of sin 
faces a large and handsome open square, with 
greensward and fountains and parterres of flowers; 
and all around stand fouucttian shops, laid tempt- 
ingly out with bonnets and jewelry and ssthetic 

roducts; for people who win largely disburse 

reely, and many ladies hover about the grounds, 
with fashionable dresses and shady antecedents, 
by no means slow to share the gvod fortune of 
the lucky and all too generous hero of the day. 
Haugh mounted the entrance staircase with the 
rest of the crowd, and pushed through the swing- 
ing glass doors of the Casino. Within, they came 


‘all that is the merest prelude. 


supported by solid marble and porphyry pillars. 
Presentation of their cards secured them the richt 


| of entry to the salles de jeu, for everything is free 


at Monte Carlo—except the tables. You may go 
in and out of the rooms as you please, and enjoy 
for nothing—so long as you are not fool enough 
to play—the use of two hundred European news- 
papers, and the music of a theatre, where a splen- 
ilid band discourses hourly to all comers the 
enlivening strains of Strauss and of Gungl. But 
The play itself, 
which forms the solid core of the entire entertain- 
ment, takes place in the gambling saloons on the 
left of the Casino. 

Furnished with their indispensable little ticket 
of introduction, the three newcomers entered the 
rooms, and took their place tentatively by one of 
the tables. The Russian, selecting a seat at once, 
addressed himself to the task like one well 
accustomed to systematic gambling, Hugh and 
his acquaintance Lock stood idly behind, to watch 
the outcome of his infallible method. 

And all the time, alone at San Remo, Winifred’s 
body Jay on the solitary bed of death, attended 
only at Jong intervals by the waiting-women and 
landlady of the shabby pension. 


CHAPTER XLIV.--SLADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MAKE 
YOUR GAME!’ 


Though play had only just beenn when Hugh 
and his companions entered the saloon, the rooms 
were already pretty well crowded with regular 
Visitors, who came early to secure their accustomed 
seats, and who leant forward with big rolls of 
gold piled high in columns on the table before 
them, marking down with a dot on their tablets 
the winning nuinbers, and staking their twenty 
or thirty napoleons with ineehanical calmness on 
every turn of that fallacious whirligig. Hugh 
had often heard or read sensational descriptions 
of the cagerness depicted upon every face, the 
anxious gaze, the rapt attention, the obvious 
fascination of the game for its votaries ; but what 
struck him rather on the first blush of it all was 
the exact opposite: the stolid indifference with 
which men and women alike, inured to the 
varying chances of the board, lost or won a couple 
of dozen pounds or so on each jump of the pea, 
as though it were a matter of the suprenest 
unconcern to them in their capacity of gamblers 
whether they or the bank happened to take up 
each particular little heap of money. They 
seriall indeed, to be mostly rich and blasd 
people, suffering from a chronic plethora of the 

urse, who could afford to throw away their gold 
ike water, and who threw it away carelessly out 
of pure wantonness, for the sake of the small 
modicum of passing excitement yiclded by the 
uncertainty to their jaded palates. 

Nevertheless, he remarked with surprise from 
the very first moment that even at that carly 
hour of the morning, when the day's work had 
hardly yet got well under weigh, the rooms, 
though large and lofty, were past all belief hot 
and close, doubtless from the strange number of 
feverish human hearts and lungs, all throbbing 
and panting their suppreesed excitement, in that 
single Casino, and warming the air with their 
internal fires, He raised his eyes and glanced 
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for a moment around the saloon. It was spacious 
and handsome, after ita own guudy fashion, neue 
decorated in the Mauresque style of the Spanis 
Alhambra, though with far leas taste and harmony 
of colour than in the restorations to which his 
eye had been long familiarised in London and 
Sydenham, At Monte Carlo, to say the trath, 
acertain subdued tinge of vulgar garishness just 
mars the native purity of the style into perfect 
accord with the nature and purposes of that 
temple of Mammon in his vilest avatar. 

Hugh, however, for his part had no scruples 
in the matter of gambling. He gazed up and 
down at the ten or twelve roulette tables that 
crowded the salles de jen, with the utmost com- 
placency. He liked play, and it diverted him to 
watch it, especially when the man he meant to 
observe was the propounder of a new and in- 
fallible syatem, Fafallible systems are always 
interesting + they collapse with a crash-—amusing 
to everybody except their eas Hle bent 
his eves closely upon the hands of the Russian, 
who had now pulled out his roll of gold and 
silver, and was eagerly beginning to back his 
chosen numbers, doubtless with the blind and 
stupid confidence of the infatuated syxtem- 
HAGttet. 

Ratfaleveky, however, played a cautious opening, 
Ho started modestly with four five-franc pieces, 
distributed about ona distinct plan, and each of 
them staked onaxeparate number, ‘he five-frane 
piece, in fact, ia the minimum coin permitted to 
show ita face on those aristocratic tables : and six 
thansand franes is the maximum sum which the 
bank allows any one player to hazard on a single 
twist of the roulette: between these extreme 
limita, all possilde systems must needs confine 
themselves, so that the common martingale of 
doubling the stakes at each unsuccessful throw 
becomes here practically impossible. Raffalevsk y’s 
play had been carefully calenlated. Hugh, who 
wis already well versed in the mysteries of rou- 
lefte, could see at a glance that the Russian had 
really a method in his maduess He was working 
on sirict mathematical principles. Sometimes 
he divided or decreased his stake; sometimes, 
at a bound, he trebled or quadrupled it} Some- 
times he plunged on a single number ; sometimes 
for several turns together he eteadily backed either 
red or black, parr or aapatr, But on the whole, 
by hap or cunning, he really seemed to be 
winning rapidly, Llis sustained success made 
Hugh more anxious than ever to watch hia play. 
It was clear he had invented a genuine system. 
Micsht it be after all, as he said, an infallible 
one 4 

If only Hugh could find it ont! He must, he 
would marry Elsie. How grand to marry her, 
arich man! He would love to Jay at Elsie’s 
fect a fortune worthy of his beautiful Elsie. 

Things were all changed now. He had some- 
thing to live, to work, to gamble for! If only 
he could say to his recovered Elsie: *Take me, 
rich, famous, great—take me, and Whitestrand, 
no longer sand-swept. IJ lay it all in your lap 
for your gracious acceptance—these piles of gold 
——-these heaps of coins!’ But he had nothing, 
nothing, enve the few napoleons he carried about 
him. % he had but the Russian’s twelve thou- 
sand pounds now ! he would pley and win—win a 
fortune at a stroke for his darling Elsie. 
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_ Fired with the thought, he watched Raffalevsky 
more closely than ever. In time, he began to 
perceive by degrees upon what principle the 
monty was so regularly lost and won. It was a 
good principle, mathematically correct. Hugh 
worked it out hastily on the back of an envelope. 
Yea, in one hundred and twenty chances out of 
one hundred and thirty-seven, 2 man ought to 
win ten louis a turn, against seven lost, on an 
average reckoning. At last, Raffuleveky, after 
several goud hazards, laid down five louis boldly 
upon 24. Hugh touched his shoulder with a 
gentle hand. ‘Wrong, he murmured in French. 
‘You make a mistake there. You abandon your 
principle, You ought to have backed 27 this 
time.’ 

The Russian looked back at him with an angry 
smile ; so slight a ecratch at once brought out the 
Vartar. ‘Back it yourself, then, Monsieur, he 
said aullenly, ‘I make my own game.—-Pray, 
don’t interrupt me. If your calculations go so 
very deep, put your own money down, and try 
your luck against me. My principles, when I first 
discovered them, were not worked out on the back 
of an envelope.’ 

The gibe offended Tugh. In a second he saw 
that the fellow was wrony: he was misinterpret- 
ing the nature of his own discovery. He had 
neglected one obvious clement of the problem. 
The error was mathematical: Hugh snapped at 
it inentally with his keen perceptiocn—he had 
taken a first in) mathematics at Oxford-——and 
noted at once that if the Russian pursued his 
present course for many turns together he was 
certain before Jong to go under hopelessly. For 
the space of one deep breath he hheaitated and 
held ee What was the use of gambling with 
no capital to go upon? Then, more for the sake 
of proving himself right than of winning money, 
he dived into his pocket with a sudden resolution, 
and drawing forth five napolcons from his scanty 
purse, laid them without a word on 27, and 
awaited patiently the resnit of his action. 

‘The game is made,’ the croupier called out 
as Hush withdrew his hand. <Aiter that warn- 
ine signal, no stakes can be further received or 
altered. Whir-r-r went the roulette. The pea 
span round with whizzing speed. Hugh looked 
on, all eager, in a fever of suspense. He half 
regretted he had backed 27. He was sure to 
lose. The chances, after all, were so enormous 
against him, Thirty-six to one! If you win, 
it’s a fluke. What a fool he had been to run 
the risk of making himself look small in this 
yratuitons way before the cold eyes of that unfeel- 
ing Russian. 

He knew he was right, of course: was the 
system. Buta sensible system never hangs upon 
a single throw. 1t depends upon a long cal- 
culation of chances. You must let one risk 
balance another. Raffalevsky had twelve thou- 
sand pounds to fall back upon. If he failed 
once, to him that didn’t matter: he could go 
on still and recoup himself in the end by means 
of the system, Only under such circumstances 
of a full purse can any method of gambling ever 
by any possibility be worth anything. Broken 
reeds at the best, even for a Rothschild, they 
must almost necessarily pierce the hand that 
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leans upon them if it ventures to try them on 
8 petty scrap of pocket capital And Hugh's 
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capital was grotesquely scrappy for auch a large 
venture—he had only some seventy-five pounds 
about him. 

How awift is thought, and how long a time 
it seemed before the pea jumped! He had 
reasoned out all this, and a thousand-fold more, 
in his own mind with lightning speed while 
that foolish wheel was still whirling and spinning, 
If he won at all, it could only be by a rare 
stroke of fickle fortune. Thirty-six to one were 
the odds against him! And if he lost, he must 
either leave off at once, or else, in accordance 
with the terms of the system, stake ten louis 
next turn on 14, or nine louis on odd or even. 
At that rate, his poor little capital would soon. 
be exhausted. How he longed for Raflalevsky’s , 
twelve thousand to draw upon. He would feel. 
so small if 27 lost. And if there was anything | 
on earth that Hugh Massinger hated it was feel- : 
ing small: the sense of ignominy, and its oppo- 
site the feeling of personal dignity, were deeply 
rooted in the very base and core of his selfish 
nature. 

At last the pea jumped. <A breathless second! 
The croupier Asoka over at it and watched its 


fall, ‘Vinzt-sept,’ he cried in his stereotyped 
tone, Hugh's with a sudden 


! neart leapt u 

wild bound. The fever of aay had seized on 
him now. He had won at a stroke—a hundred 
and seventy-five louis, 

Here was a capital indeed upon which to begin. 
He would back his own system with this against 
Raffaleveky’s. Or rather, he would back Raffa- 
levsky’s discovery, as rightly apprehended and 
worked ont by himself, against Raffalevsky’s dis- 
covery as wrongly applied and distorted through 
an essential error of detail by its original in- 
ventor. 

It was system pitted against system now. The 
croupicr raked in the scattered gold heaped on 
the various cabalistic numbers, squares, and dia- 
monds—and amongst them, MRaffalevsky’s five 
napoleons upon 24. Then he paid the lucky 
vdayers their gains; counting out three thousand 
five hundred francs with practised case, and 
handing them to Hugh, who was one among 
the principal winners by that particular turn. 
In two minutes more, the board was cleared ; 
the wooden cue had hauled in all the bank’s 
receipts ; the fortunate rohan had added their 
winnings to the heap before them; and all was 
ready for a further venture. ‘Messieurs et mes- 
dames, faites le jeu, the harsh voice of the 
croupicr cried mechanically. The players laid 
down their stakes once more ; the croupier waited 
the accustomed interval. ‘Le jeu est fait,’ he 
cried at last; and the pea again went buzzing 
and whizzing, Hugh was backing his system 
this time on the regular rule: three louis on 
the left-hand row of numbers. 

He lost. That was but a small matter, of 
course. He had won to begin with; and a 
stroke of luck at the first outset is responsible 
for the greater part of the most reckless playing. 
Time after time he staked and played—staked 
and played—staked and played again, sometimes 
losing, sometimes winning; but on the whole, 
the system, as he had anticipated, proved fairly 
truetworthy. The delirium of play had taken 
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full possession of him, body and soul, by this; 
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how fast, he never etopped to think or count: 
enough for him that the system won: as long 
as if won, what waste of time ata critical moment 
to stop and reckon the extent of his fortune. 

He only knew that every now and then he 
thrust a fresh handful of gold or notes into 
his pocket—for Elsie—and went on playing with 
feverish eagerness with the residue of his win- 
nings left upon the table. 

sy two o'clock, however, he began to get, 
hungry. This sort of excitement takes it rapidly 
out of a man. Lock had disappeared from the 
scene long since. He wanted somebody to go 
and feed with. So he leaned over and whispered 
casually to Raffalevsky: ‘Shall we turn out 
now and take a mouthful or two of Innch 
together ?? 

Ratfalevsky looked back at him with a pale 
face. ‘As you will,’ he said wearily. ‘I’m tired 
of this play. Losses, losses all along the line, 
The system breaks down here and there, I find, 
in actual practice,’ 

So Hugh bad observed with a 
the last hour or two, 

They left the tables, and strolled across the 
square to the stately portals of the Jotel de Puri. 
Hugh was in excellent spirits indeed. ‘Permit me 
to constitute myself the host, monsicur,’ he raid 
with his courtlicst air to Raffalevsky. He had 
won heavily now, and was in a humour on all 
grounds to spend his winnings with princely 
magnificence, 

The Russian bowed. ‘You are very kind, 
monsieur, he answered with a smile. Then he 
added, half apologetically, at the end of a pause : 
‘And after all, it was my own system,’ 

The carte was ae fe and money was cheap 
—cheaper than in London. WUnugh ordered the 
most sumptuous and recherché of luncheons, 
with wine to match, on a millionaire scale, and 
they sat down together at the luxurious tables 
of that lordly restanrant. While they waited 
for their red mullet, Hugh pulled out a stray 
handful of notes and gold and began to count 
up the extent of his winnings. He trembled 
himself when he saw to how very large a sum 
the total amounted. He had pocketed no Ieas 
in that short time than fourteen hundred louis! 
Fools that plod and toil and moil in London 
for a long, long year upon half that pittance ! 
How he pitied and despised them! In three 
brief hours, by the aid of a system, he had 
won offhand fourteen hundred louis! 

He mentioned the sum of his winnings with 
bated breath to the unsympathetic Russian. 
Raflaleveky bit his lip with undisguised jealousy. 
‘And I, he said curtly, in a cold voice, ‘have 
dropped sixteen hundred.’ ; 

It’s wonderful with what placid depths of 
heroism the winners can endure the losses of 
the losers. ‘Never mind, my friend’ Hugh 
answered back cheerily. ‘Fortune always takes 
a turn in the long-run. Her wheel will alter. 
You’ll win soon. And besides, you know, you 
have an infallible system.’ 

‘It’s the cursed system that seems to have 
betrayed me,’ the Russian blurted back with a 
savage outburst of unchecked temper. ‘It worked 
out so well on paper, somchow; but on these 
precious tables, with their turns and their evolu- 
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ap to spoil and prevent my legitimate triumph. 
onld you believe it, now, last turn but one, 
and the turn Lefore it, I had calculated seven 
hundred and twenty-two distinct chances all 
in my favour to a miserable solitary one against 
me: and not one of the seven hundred and 
twenty-two good combinations ever turned up 
at all, but just the one beastly unlucky conjunc- 
tion that made against me and ruined my specula- 
tions, You might play for seven hundred and 
twenty-two turns on an average again without 
thet ever happening a second time to confound 
you.’ 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


Oe all the collecting manias of the present time, 
that of accumulating autographs ia not only one 
of the most Jaring, but one of the most inatruc- 
tive. Nearly all of us seein possessed of a 
natural Juve for collecting something. The school- 
boy gloats over his postage stamps, and lungs for 
certain three-cornered and oval specimens; the 
naturist thinks his collection of birds’ eggs 
and dried sking pur excellence; the mineralogist 
delights in ticketing and arranging his precious 
wonders from bencath the carth’s surface; and 
the lover of character and genius treasures up in 
a costly album fragments of thought and letters 
written by the hands of great men of the past and 
present 

It js an error to imagine that the autograph 
collector merely thireta for the signatures of his 
heroes ; the signature truly is a sine qud non, but 
it must be at the end of a letter, dated, and con- 
taining some sentence or phrase likely to display 
something of the true character or work of the 
writer. More of the actual character of a man 
may occasionally be pathered from one letter than 
froin a whole lifetime of public writing or public 
service, A siynatnre cut from a letter, or a 
fravked envelope, is considered next to valuelcas 
wnless the signature be that of some person who 
seldom or never wrote long letters in hia or 
her own hand. A holograph letter of our kings 
ead queens js a thing seldom or never seen, 60 
a document signed by any ef them has to be 
accepted hy the autograph collector. It is not 
the antogriphs of crowned heads and other per- 
rons who have become famous simply by virtue 
of their offies Chat the true lover of autographs 
is eager for, but rather letters by such men as 
Thackeray, Dickens, Byron, Tennyson, Pitt, Dis- 
racli, Gladstone, Stephenson, Jolimson, Lamb, 
Lytton, and Carlyle. Documents written by 
Spenser, Raleigh, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Bacon, 
&c, are so rare that the hope of ever possess- 
ing such is seldem = entertumed by even the 
most enthusiastic collectors who have the best 
of chances at their command. Autograph col- 
lecting is not, therefore, a mere whim, but rather 
a pursuit, taken up with the idea of gleaning 
from their letters the real characters of great 
men and women, and the studving of the writing 
formed by the mind and hand of men such as 
the author of Pendennis; or of the man who, after 
ten years’ sorrawing and solitude, immortalised 
his departed friend in Jn Memoriam. — Putting 
aside the hard and fast rules laid down by 
persons who make a profession of delineating 
_character from chirography, we scem to possess 
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a kind of instinct by which we can glean some- 
thing of a man from his handwriting. | 

Unpublished fragments of prose and verse are 
highly prized by the collector, as are also letters 
containing literary and other advice, short criti- 
pelams of men and books, and proofs of friendship 
and love, 

Apart from those collectors who devote their 
albums to autographs of popular and great men 
generally, there are many who make collections 
of the letters of men of a certain calling or a 

articular period. The Commonwealth is a very 
avourite subject, and letters and signatures of 
Cromwell and his contemporaries are becomins 
very scarce. The writer of this paper has devotec 
his collection to poets, and it contains nearly two 
hundred good letters, with but very few jacli: 
cates ; the collection includes letters and frag- 
ments by Burns, Campbell, Longfellow, Keats, 
Poe, Goethe, Goldsmith, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Pope, Cowper, Willis, Gray, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Holmes, Hood, Swinburne, Browning, Lewis 
Morris, and Edwin Arnold. Another collection 
with which the writer is familiar is devoted 
wholly to the Dr Jolinson period, and contains 
specimens of Johnson, Doswell, Goldsmith, 
Robertson, Burke, Hume, Smith, Gibbon, Gar- 
rick, Fielding, Richardson, Walpole, and Smul- 
lett. It is well known that our Queen has a 
very fine collection of autographs. The British 
Museum contains a very large number of auto- 
graphic rnrities; but it is usually said that 
the authorities there allow many documents of 
| interest at sales to yo to America, and thus be lost 
to us probably for ever. The Americans are great 
collectors, and by no means are they afraid of 
paying well for anything really good. A com- 

Aete set of the signera of the Deturaion of 

ndependence was sold at the hammer a short 
while ago for no less than five hundred pounds. 

The precise value of an autograph is always 
doubtful ; from one shilling to three hundred 
pounds is about the usual range, and a prett 
wide range too. An A. L. S. (that is, autograph 
letter signed) by Burns is usually valued at 
about eighteen pounds; but a long manuscript 
(published) of lis was recently disposed of in 
a London auction room for two hundred and 
five pounds An A, Iz S. of Cowper is worth 
about four or five pounds; of Keats, about ten 
or twelve pounds; of Tennyson, about one or 
two pounds; of Browning, one pound or more; 
of Dickens, about two pounds; of Thackeray, 
quite double that; of Ruskin, about one pound 
or less ; of Gladstone, about ten shillings ; a sign- 
manual of the Queen, about one pound; of 
Charles 1, about three pounds; an A. L. S. of 
Darwin, about two ag of Carlyle, about 
two pounds; of Johnson, nearly ten ro 
of Flaxman, about two pounds; and ef Cruik- 
shank, about two pounds. The autograph of a 
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! neer who is only a peer is valueless. Several 
i large collections have been sold at the hammer 


two or three times over in this century, each 
occasion the price obtained being nearly double 
that of the previous time; that is, if not less 
than ten or filteen years has intervened. Intereat- 
ing state documents, orders to commanders, orders 
for executions, &c., often crop up, and generally 
sell at high prices. 7 
It is usually the work of a lifetime to get 
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together a good collection of autographs, par- 
ticularly when money is an object. Those who 
are anxious to have such must never be in a 
hurry ; chances must be waited for, and never 
missed when they present themselves, Old family 
papers and any old documents that may be come 
across should always be ransacked. An auto- 
graph letter of any preat person can always be 
begged of those who happen to have such, without 
feeling under obligation, if the donor is not a col- 
lector himself. What can be the use of just one 
or two interesting letters?) The very prevalent 
method of writing letters, particujarly ‘catch’ 
letters, to great persons for the sake of getting 
their handwriting is a poor way of aay ine a 
collection, and such specimens cannot give much 
insight into the real character and style of the 
writer. Some men write many more letters than 
do others ; epistles of all sorts of Charles Dickens 
are still fairly plentiful, whilst those of Thackeray 
are getting very scarce, as also are those of the 
poet-laureate, who is not easily inveigled into 
writing letters, and therefore it may safely be 
presumed that good letters of his will in a few 
years’ tine become valuable. 

Autograph collecting brings us into close con- 
tact with many a man too often passed by as 
a nobody; and a well-arranged album, with 
portraits and notes added to the specimens, often 
leads us to view our great men in a new and 
better light, and it helps to keep fresh in our 
memories the names of those who are living, or 
have lived and died, in the public service. 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
Dy T. W. Sreiaier, 
CHAPTER I. 


‘I trust, Wally, my boy, that you have not for- 
gotten your promise—-the solemn promise you 
gave me twelve months ago—-to have nothing 
more to do with the turf, and never again to 
wager even as much as a shilling on a horse as 
long as you live. You have not foryotten—ch, 
now ?? 

‘I have not forgotten, uncle—it is impossible 
that I ever should forget.’ 

‘It does me good to hear you say that. Stick 
to your promise, my boy, and all may yet be well 
with you.—You tell me that your practice is 
increasing—very slowly, it may be, but still 
surely, which is as much as you can reasonably 
expect, seeing that it’s only a Httle over a couple 
of years since you setticd here. People have not 
had time to make your acquaintance, or to dis- 
cover what a very clever young practitioner they 
have in their midst in the person of Mr Walter 
Lindley, F.R.CS.’ 

The speaker, a fussy but good-natured elderly 
gentleman, lay back in his chair, and his ruddy 
visage broke into a broad smile. Then looking 
at his watch, he started to his feet. ‘I mustn't 
stay another minute, or I shall miss the seven 
o'clock train, he said. ‘IT shall hardly see you 
again before Christmas Day, when I hope we 
shall eat our turkey together, as we did last year; 
and I fancy I know whiere there’s a drop of fine 
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old port to be found, although some people will 
persist in telling you that thcere’s none to be had 
nowadays worth drinking.’ 

As uncle and nephew stood for afew moments 
at the door before parting, the former holding 
Walter’s hand in his, said: ‘Above all things, 
my boy, don’t allow yourself to get down-hearted. 
That’s not a bit of good. The struggle is no 
doubt, a tough one just at present; but it onght 
only to serve to brace your sinews and make you 
more resolute to succeed in the end, In my 
opinion, there’s no worse way of serving a young 
fellow than by making things too easy for him at 
the beginning of his career. But come what may, 
Wally, let no temptation induce you to break 
your promise.’ 

A minute later, Mr Tobias Lindley was tradg- 
ing cheerily along on his way to the station. Hia 
nephew, after a glance up and down the quiet 
lamp-lighted street, turned indoors with a shiver 
and shut the door. 

Medbury Royal, as all Londoners know, or 
ought to know, is situated some dozen or thirtcen 
miles outside the metropolitan radius. It is said 
to be so called because at one time it could boast 
of lhaving a royal residence in its midst, of which, 
however, not one stone is now left standing on 
another ; indeed, the very site of the palace is so 
doubtful and open to dispute that the antiquaries 
of the neighbourhood have few finer bones of 
contention over which to wrangle and call names, 
Modern Medbury is a_ thriving little town, 
rendered still more busy and prosperous since 
two lines of railway have brought it within an 
hour’s ride of the City; as a consequence of which 
a number of busy bees have found it a desirable 
place to flit to of an evening, away froin the noise 
and uproar of the great hive where they make. 
honey all day long. Streets and terraces of more 
or less pretentious villas and ‘desirable residences’ 
have sprung up like mushrooms on every side 
of the quaint old town: and if the old-fashioned 
quict and semi-rurality of the place have dis- 
appeared for ever, the tradespeople and others 
are well contented that it should be so, seeing 
that where they had one customer twenty years 
ago, they can now count upon a dozen, 

When Mr Tobias Lindley made up his mind 
to start his nephew in life as a medical prac- 
titioner on his own account, it seemed to the 
shrewd ex-linendraper that the young man could 
not do better than try his fortune at Medbury 
Royal; and there, accordingly, Walter was duly 
established. is uncle had agreed to allow him 
a hundred pounds the first year, and fifty the 
second, towards his rent and other expenses ; 
after that time it was hoped that he would be 
in a position to dispense with further help, which, 
however, would not be withholden should the 
necessity for it still exist. ; 

Walter had been more than ordinarily wild and 
reckless in days gone by; twice had his uncle 
saved him from disgrace and ruin. The young 
man was a born gambler; for him horse-racing 
possessed a fascination which minds differently 
constituted have no conception of. It was a 
failing he inherited from his father, who, after 
ruining himself on the turf, had put an end to 
his existence. After saving his nephew for the 
second time, Mr Tobias extorted from him a 
solemn promise never again to wager on a horse 
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as Jong as he lived. The promise was given in 
all sincerity at a time when Walter was full of 
the most abject contrition for his wrong-doing. 
On the strength of that promiac, his uncle bad 
shortly afterwards started him in practice at 
Medbury Royal. 

Qnee a quarter always, sometimes oftener, the 
elder man made a point of ‘looking ay the 
younger, as he called it, and it is on one o these | 
occasions that we make the acquaintance of uncle 
and nephew. 

Mr Tobias finding his nephew dull and out 
of sorts, had at once attributed his lowness of 
spirits to a cause which was fur removed from the 
real one, and had striven to cheer him up with 
the hope of better days in store, when his name 
would have become more widely known and his 
practice treble or quadruple what it was at_ 
present, Jt was something far different which | 
weiched ao heavily on his nephew's heart. 

When his uncle was gone, Walter went back to | 
his little gitting-room and shut himself in. Black | 
Care perched itself on his chair behind bin. | 
Without telling his uncle an absolute lie in the | 
matter, ha had undoubtedly Jed him to believe | 
that he had had nothing whatever to do with 
horse-racing since the day he had given his promise 
to that effect, whereas the truth was that a three- 
montha bill for eishty pounds, which he had 
given in order to enable him to make good certain 
Josses on the turf, would fall due in ten days’ 
time, and he had not more than ten pounds in 
the world towards meeting it. At the time when 
he gave the biN he had felt morally sure that 
before it fell due he would not only be in a 
position to take it up, but would have at least a 
surplus of a couple of hundred pounds into the 
bargain. It was the old story. Certain informa- 
tion had been imparted to him as a profound 
reeret that such-and-such horses could not possibly 
fail to win such-and-such races. The prospect 
was an alluring one: to Walter Lindley it proved 
one which he was unable to resist, He had laid 
all the money he conjd scrape together on the 
horses in question, not one of which had come ina 
winner, and the result was that rain, absolute and 
irrevocable, stared him in the face. When the 
folly of which he had been guilty should come to 
his uncle's eara, and it would be impossible to 
keep it from him, Walter knew full well that 
it would be equivalent to a lifelong dismissal, 
Never would the elder man look upon his degene- 
rate nephew's face again, never again permit 
him to cross his threshold. But bad as this 
might be, there was a still blacker feature in 
Walter's case which weighed more heavily upon 
him than aught else, Before being able to get 
his bill discounted, it was requisite that it should 
be ‘backed’ by some responsible person. That 
person Walter had found in a certain Mr Lobb, a 
retired officer of Excise, whom he had attended 
professionally through a rather dangerous illness ; 
and who, in return, had contracted a great liking 
for the frank-sceming, pleasant-looking young 
doctor, Mr Lobb was an casy-going, good-hearted 
old bachelor; and when Walter, trumping up some 
story about having his rent to meet, and not being 
able to get in what was owing him by his patients, 
begged him aaa great favour to endorse his little 
bil, Mr Lobb did so without a moment's heasita- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, there was one 
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peculiar feature about the transaction, unknown 
to any one but the young doctor himself.. The 
bill endorsed by Mr Lobb was for eight pounds 
only, whereas the bill which would fall due a few 
days hence was for eighty pounds. Well might 
his soul shiver within him as he eat there in his 
lonely room. In flight lay his only chance of 
safety, He must put half the world between 
himself and his past life, but never could that 
yest be redeemed. More than once he said to 
umself : ‘Thank Heaven, my mother did not live 
to see this day!’ And then he thought of the 
way his father had ended his life. He, the son, 
was treading the same downward path even faster 
than his father had done: what could he look 
forward to but a similar end ? 

His dark breodings were broken by a loud rat- 
a-tat at the front door, followed by a ring, He 
was in no mood this evening for visiting any 
patient ; but of course if he were wanted he must 
gO. Hfe heard Hannah, his middle-aged house- 
keeper, who, with a youth in buttons—at this 
hour gone home for the night—formed the whole 
of his small establishment, cross the passage and 
open the door. Then came a murmur of voices, 
and then his sitting-room door was opened. ‘A 
gentleman to see you, sir,’ said Hannah. The 
gentleman walked in, and the door was shut 
behind him. 

He was a tall, well-built man, about forty years 
of age, with a reddish-brown beard, rather closely 
cropped, and a moustache of the same hue. He 
had dark, keen, crafty-looking eyes, but was by 
no means ill-looking. He was well and fashion- 
ably dressed, A horse-shoe of Drilliants glittered 
in his scarf, and when he took off his gloves, 
which he presently did, he displayed three or 
four rings of price, Of him it might be said, as 
of so many uae that he was gentlemanly look- 
ing without being a gentleman. 

‘Tam addressing myself to Mr Walter Lindley, 
I presume ?’ said the stranger as he advanced and 
took off his hat, 

“That is my name,’ answered Walter, who had 
risen and now stood facing the other. 

‘And mine is Gazebrooke—Mr Weston Gaze- 
brooke—a name you have probably never heard 
before. IT have called to sce you this evening on 
a purely private matter, thinking this would be 
us likely a time as any to find you disengaged!’ 

‘Pray, be seated, Mr Gazebrooke,’ said Walter, 
not without a slight tremor in his voice. Already 
the coming of this stranger scemed to him full of 
evil angury. 

‘I will come to the object of my visit without 
delay, said Mr Gazebrooke, leaning forward with 
his elbows on the table and confronting the young 
surgeon, ‘I have in my possession a certain bill 
for the sum of eighty pounds drawn by you, and 
accepted by a Mr Nicholas Lobb, which bill will 
fall due in little over a week from now. There 
is, I presume, Mr Lindlev, no doubt as to Mr 
Lobb’s ability to meet the bill in question on 
presentation?’ As he put the query, his eyes 
were bent full on the face before him, which had 
faded to the hue of that of a dead man. | 

For a few moments Walter could not have 
spoken to save his life The blow had stuaned 
him, His eyes fell before the keen orbs that to 
his guilty conscience seemed to be reading him 
through and through. At length he made shift 
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to say : *I see no reason, Mr Gazebrooke, why you 
should doubt Mr Lobb’s ability to meet the bill 
any more than you might doubt that of any 
other person who happened to be a stranger to 

on. 

‘Very fairly put) replied the other. ‘Still, 
you may take it as a fact that I should not be 
1ere this evening unless I had what seems to me 
ainple warranty for my visit. Eighty “pounds 
seems rather a large sum for a young man in 
your position—only just started in practice, as 
one may say—to negotiate a bill for. I presume 
there would be no objection to my calling upon 
the endorser, just by way of refreshing his 
memory that the eighty pounds will be due ten 
days from now, either from him or you, or the 
pair of you. Mr Lobb’s house, if I am rightly 
informed, is only a little way from here, and 
But, dear me, Mr Lindley, how dreadfully ill yon 
look! Ts there anything I can get you? Shall 
I ring for your housekeeper ?” 

‘It is nothing. A spasm of the heart—a thing 
I’m subject to. I shall be better presently,’ 
gasped the miserable young man. 

‘Ah, decidedly unpleasant, I should think, to 
have anything the matter with one’s heart. Noth- 
ine the matter with mine, thank goodness— 
that is, as far as I know.’ He bnsied himself 
with the paperz in his pocket-book for a few 
moments while Walter strove to pull himself 
tovether, 

‘If I give you my assurance, Mr Gazebrooke,’ 
he contrived to stammer presently, ‘that the bill 
will be met in due course, there cannot, surely, 
be any reason why you should trouble Mr Lobb 
in the affair, T hope, sir, you do not doubt the 
genuineness of his signature ?? 

‘Not at all, Mr Lindley, not at all, answered 
the other with a curious little laugh ; ‘but what 
ldo doubt is whether Mr Lobb is aware for what 
amount his endorsement has made him liable. 
To state the case as bricfly as possible: Docs Mr 
Lobb believe himself to be answerable for the 
sum of eight pounds or cighty?’ Again he 
fixed the young doctor with his vulture-like 
eyes, but from the latter’s frozen lips there came 
no response. 

After a few moments of straincd silence, Mr 
Gazebrooke drew from his pocket-book a long 
narrow strip of bluish paper, with a quantity of 
writing on it and a stamp at one corner. ‘You 
miy perhaps wonder a little, Mr Lindley, at the 
sinzularity of my question, he went on to say, 
‘just as I might be surprised at your hesitation 
in answering it—only [I’m not. However, the 
reason for my question is not far to seek, Here 
is the veritable document itself, made out in due 
form, for the sum of cighty pounds; but a very 
eursory examination of it reveals the singular fact 
that the letter “y” after the word “eight” and 
the cipher after the figure 8 have been filled in 
with a different ink, and presumably at a different 
time from the body of the acceptance ; the added 
letter and the cipher have faded to a dullish 
brown tint, while the rest of the caligraphy 
remains as indelibly black as when first written. 
Now it seems to me, Mr Lindley, that should 
you not be in a position to explain this little 
anomaly, Mr Lobb might possibly be able to do 
so, What say you, young gentleman—what say 
you?? _ | 
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‘Nothing,’ answered the other eullenly, to whom 
sheer desperation had lent a factitious courage for 
the time being. ‘Go to Lobb, if it so please you. 
I care not what you do.’ Resting his elbows on 
the table, he covered his face with his hands. At 
that moment he felt indeed as if he cared not 
what might become of him. 

‘Come, come, my friend; never say die, re- 
marked the other encouragingly. ‘Things are 
seldom so bad but that they might be worse. As 
for this slip of paper, I won’t hurt your feelings 
by alluding to it further. I understand all about 
the affair as well as if you had taken half an hour 
to tell me. You are not the first young fellow by 
many a hundred who has found himself in Queer 
Street. Assuming it to be a fact that you are not 
in a position to meet the bill, the question that 
presents itself is: What possible alternative is 
there under the circumstances?’ There was a 
brief pause; then the stranger said interroga- 
tively : Sune I myself take up the bill 
when it falls due ?? 

Walter lifted his head from his hands and 
stared at the other as in doubt whether he had 
heard aright. 

‘In other words: supposing I take wp the 
acceptance instead of Mr Lobb?’ reiterated Mr 
Gazebrooke. 

‘Supposing you do—what then?’ queried Walter 
presently, ‘You are a stranger to me, Mr Gaze- 
srooke, and stranvers don’t usually propose such 
things without having some object in view. 
Assuming that you take up the bill, what shall 
you want me todo in return?—for I’m moral] 
sure you will expect a return of some kind, 
Shall you want me to administer a dose of prussic 
acid, or strychnine, to somebody that you are 
anxious to get rid of 7? 

Mr Gazebrooke Jaughed a hollow, mirthless 
laugh, ‘No, no, my friend; I don’t require 
anything one-quarter so terrible at your hands 
as that. Itis ercditable to the perspicacity of so 
young a man that you recognise already one of 
the hardest facts of life—that in this world 
nothing is to be had for nothing—that if I help 
you, I expect you to help me, and vice versi,— 
Such being the case, if I do this thing for you, it 
is superfluous to say that I shall expect you to 
do a trifle for me in return—a mere trifle, I give 
you my word, 

“T should like to know the nature of the “trifle” 
in question, Mr Gazebrooke.’ ; 

‘That isa point, Mr Lindley, respecting which 
I am sorry to say I cannot at present enlizhten 
you. However, as I said before, it is nothing 
dreadful—nothing that will in any way compro- 
mise you, or cause you to run any risk whatever.’ 
Here he looked at his watch. ‘As time is run- 
ning on and I want to catch the next train back 
to town, I will state my proposition as concisely 
as possible. The bill in my possession shall be 
taken up by me, and neither you nor Mr Lobb 
shall hear a syllable more about it, Some day, 
it may be two, three, or even four months hence, 
I shall call wpon you again and ask you todo me 
a certain little service, which will come entirely 
in the way of your profession and will cost you 
nothing, The moment the service in question 1s 
completed, the acceptance shall be handed over to 
you, to burn, or do whatever you like with, and 
all transactions between us will be at an end. 


eu 
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What say you—yes or no? You must let me / understand the Latin tongue, to enable her to 
have your answer in two minutes.’ | write and speak true and goud English : and that 

Tt is hardly necessary to say what Walter | she should also master the French and Italian 
Lindley’s answer was. ‘languages. Her reading, besides the books of 

7 | piety in vogue, such as Bishop Usher's Body of 
Time passed on. The dreaded day came and Jvinity, Mr Firman’s Real Christian, and others, 
went, and for anything the young surgeon heard embraced those romances which treated of gal- 
of the matter, no such document as the bill for Jantry and virtue, whose old-fashioned names 
eighty pounds might have been in existence. The of Chelta, Grand Cyrus, Parthencsea, Sir Philip 
mysterions stranger had evidently been as good asa | Sidney’s Arcadia, &c., have passed from the range 
hie word. Walter beyan to breathe more freely. | of modern book-lists, though the last-named may 
The one preat danger was over, and whatever | chance to be met with still, albeit but little 
might be the return required at his hands, it | read by our girls She was also expected not to 


near 


could hardly be of a nature to impose upon him | 


a burden co terrible as that from which he had 
so narrowly escaped, Jt was impossible that he 
shonld feel easy in his mind while a document so 
fatally compromising as the one retained by Mr 
Gazebrooke remained in existence; but all he could 
do was to wait with such patience as he could 
summon to his aid the dénouement of the atrange 
adventure in which, without any exercise of will 
on his own part, he found himself involved. 





neglect authors in foreign tongues, by which her 
fancy might be tickled or her understanding fur- 
nished ; and yet she was enjoined, when in public 
society, ‘to tip her tongue with silence,’ chenah 
‘not to be altozether silent, for that is a misbecum- 
ing error, but in speaking, to do it knowingly and 
opportunely.’ 

n the rush of life in these railroad and electric 
days, do not some of us almost sigh for the 
leisurely time when a gentlewoman also counted 


Five months and a fortnight had passed when | among her accomplishments, over and above sing- 


one evening Mr Gazebrooke again) made his | 
‘Here T am once more, he said with — 


appearance. 
a amile, as he proffered his hand: ‘come at last 
to claim the fulfilment of your promise. I hope 
you had not quite given up expecting me? 

The two men remained shut up together for 
upwards of av hour. 

Next morning abont ten a’elock, just as Lindley 


was petting ready to start on his first round of | 
visits, a middle-aged woman, a domestic of some | 


kind, to all appearance, was ushered into the 
surgery. ‘If you please, sir, she anid, ‘iny master, 
Mr Bolsover of Laburntin Cottage, has sent me 
to ask you to call on him. He’s caught a bad 
cold, and feels very queer and out of sorts this 
morning.’ 

The young doctor paused in the act of brushing 
hia hat, and for a few seconds every vestige of 
colour fled from his face. Tlis summons lad 
come at last. 

‘Tell your master that Io will be with him in 
the course of an hour, he answered. 

‘If you please, sir, I be a little bit deaf,’ 
responded the waman, putting her haud to her 
ear and going a step or two nearer, 

Walter repeated his words in a louder tone, 


ing, dancing, and playing on several sorts of 
musical instruments, these: ‘Making all manner 
of pretty toyes for closets. Fraines for looking- 
glasses, pictures, or the like. Feathers of crewel 
for the corner of Leda, Preserving all kinds of 
swectmeats wet and dry. Sctting out of banquets. 


| Makine salves, oyntiments, waters, cordials ; heal- 


ing any wounds not desperately dangerous, Kuow- 
ledge in discerning the symptoms of most diseases, 
and giving such remedies as are fit in such cases, 
Limning, All manner of cookery. Great skill 
in all kinds of works wrought with a needle, 
Washing black or white sarsnets. Making sweet 
powders for the hair or to lay among linen.’ 

Surely, then, on the faces of the young 
as their varicd employments called forth sym- 
pathies and resource, there was none of the lassi- 
tude and melancholy that one can but notice with 
reyret among the fashionable maidens of our day. 
‘The mere making of ‘salves, ovutments, and 


girls, 


cordials’ must, we think, have gone far to heal 
‘any wounds of their own ‘not desperately dan- 
gerous,’ 


And we can imagine the glow of healthy 
employment their cheeks would wear after the 
‘washing of black or white sarsnets,’ to say noth- 
ing of the deeper tint displayed when they came 


forth from instruction in ‘all manner of cookery,’ 
pS ptt Pha Fae, SS Shon a treated tele with buvyant step, and dignified with a sweet 
BPN T IOV RTE AT ODN tPREN TAT DI content, 
GENTLEWOM ED : IN QUEEN ANNE'S | With uz, a refined civilisation in removing the 
TIME. ‘need for household production of various sorts 
Ir is common in the present day to hear much | has brought about the fact of an immense number 
of schemes for the ‘higher cducation of women, , of WHemployed women, who have, as it were, to 
of colleges where girls compete with their brothers | make work for aces which has none of a 
for honours in academic learning, and of all that : . rile panty deat tabi by Pe terned or uselu 
Ivance in culture of which we are so proud. | aa? Thou eee 
Semin e 80 proud. | midst. Though we must own that this eame civil- 
But if we glance back at the domestic life of our! jsation has weeded out some uncouth behaviour 
ancestors as depicted, for instance, in the reign of | which ill befitted gentlewomen ; for what a shock 
good Queen Aune, shall we not be forced to own | our sensibilities would receive could we be present 
that we lack something of the industry, the energy, ‘at table in 1672, when such advice as this to 
the household accomplishments, and the mental ‘ladies was necessary: ‘Fill not your mouth so 
] vigour as displayed by them? Finding what were : full that your cheeks shall ewell like a pair of 
some of the qualifications thought best to become | Scotch bagpipes; neither cut your meat into too 
a gentlewoman then, shall we say that our own | big pieces. naw no bones with your teeth, nor 
ba are so vastly superior ? | -suck them. to come at the marrow. Be cautious 
it was expected that a gentlewoman should | abd not over-forward in dipping or sopping in the 


whereupon the woman courtesied and went. 
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dish, Do not bawl out aloud for anything you 
want, as: “I would have some of that,” «f like 
not this,” “I hate onions,” “Give me no pepper ;” 
but whisper eoftly to one, that he or she may with- 
out noise supply your wants. In carving at your 
own table, distribute the best pieces first, and 
it will appear very comely and decent to use a 
fork ; if so, touch no picce of meat without it. 
I have been invited to dinner where I have seen 
the good gentlewoman of the house sweat more in 
cutting up of a fowl] than the cookmaid in roasting 
it; and when she had soundly beliquord her 
joints, hath suckt her knuckles, and to work 
with them again in the dish’ 

Poor lady! The emancipation of ‘diner 4 la 
Russe’ was not for her, and whether she would or 
not, ‘sweat’ she must over her work until she had 
obtained the mastery of the commendable art of 
enokery ; ay, and slie must too, would she be con- 
sidered a complete housewife, learn the quaint 
turms used at home and abroad for dividing 
various sorts of food, as it was proper to say: 
‘Thigh that woodcock, thigh that pigeon ; Mince 
that plover; Wing that quail, wing that par- 
tridge ; Allay that pheasant ; Untach that a el 
Unjoint that bittern; Disfigure that peacock ; 
Display that crane ; Dismember that hern; Un- 
brace that mallard; Fruit that chicken; Spoil 
that hen; Sauce that capon; Lift that swan ; 
Rear that goose ; Tire that egg,’ &c. 

Let us hope that time and patience enabled 
her at last to deal with even so noble a bird 
as a swan, and that she could ‘lift? it to her own 
and her friends’. satisfaction. But it may be she 
was more skilful with the pen than with the 
knife, and was so polished in the matter and form 
of her compositions that we should scarcely believe 
—had we perused her writings—that they would 
have come from the same hand that played such 
an ungraceful part in the dish. It is not given to 
each to excel in all, and we may well believe that 
carving was her least virtue, To write well was 
esteemed an essential part of a woman's education, 
and it may be a fitting finish to our sketch if we 
learn something of the epistolary style then in 
voyue, as shown in the following letter. It is 
from a daughter in answer to her mother, who 
would have persuaded her from wearing spots and 
black patches on her face. Thus: 


MapnamM—It is as well religion as duty in me 
to render you all observances, which I shall make 
my delight as well as employment. My greatest 
blessing is the continuance of your love, which 
obligeth me to increase my thankfulness as well 
as my obedience. I perceive some censorious 
tongue hath been too busy with my face, and 
hath endeavoured to throw dirt on it, because 
it hath been lately spotted in the fashion, a 
fashion that hath as much innocence to plead for 
its excuse as custom for its authority. Venus 
the goddess of beauty was born with a motticella, 
or natural beauty-spot, as if nature had set forth 
a pattern for art to imitate. You may see every 
day some little clouds over the face of the sun, 
yet he is not ashamed of his attraction; nay, 
some of late with an optick-glass have discovered 
some macule or spots in the very face of the sun, 
yet they are not attributed asa his deformities. 


he moon, when she is at full and shining in her | 
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spote, and herein is placed her chiefest glory, as 
being in everything inconstant but in this. When 
I put on my mask, which is no more nor better 
than one great patch, you do commend me for it; 
and will you be displeased with me for wear- 


jing a few black patches? which, if they are cut 


intu stars, do represent unto me whither I would 
go; or if into little worms, whither 1 must go: 
it is the unhappiness of the most harmless things 
to be subject to the greatest misconstruction. 
Black bags on the head are not much older than 
the black spots on the face, and much less may 
be said for them, only they have had the good 
luck in the city not to meet with contradiction, 
although in the country they are much cavild 
at unless worn by gentlewomen of eminent note 
and quality. Nevertheless, according to the obli- 
gation of my duty to give you in all things satis- 
faction, I am determined to wear them no more, 
not that I find any such vanity in thei, but that 
by the fruits of my obedience you may perceive 
what an absolute power your commands have over 
her who is, Madam, Your most humble and most 
obedient daughter. S. M. 


Here is a style as alien from the popular post- 
card and sixpenny teleyram as is the instantaneous 
photograph from a carcfully painted miniature. 
All good in their own time and place; but 
let us beware lest our day should aptly ilus- 
trate the proverb of ‘Much haste less speed,’ for 
in some of our works we may find ourselves behind 
instead of in advance of those whom we are 
accustomed to consider as inferior to ourselves in 
learning and general enlture. 


THE MOCKING-DIRD. 


JoHN Wat Ler carefully timed his murderous visit 
to Daniel Jaggard’s bungalow. Jauaggard’s nigger, 
Quash, was out of the way, picking oranges for 
the market from the grove by the river-side. 
There was no living ercature within half a mile 
of them, when he stepped into the room where 
Jaggard was sitting writing, A mocking-bird of 
course did not count. The bird was in a large 
cave in one corner of the room, while Jageuard’s 
table was by the window fronting the pine-. 
forest, 

‘You, John!’ exclaimed Jaggard, laying down 
his pen. ‘Well, I’m glad to see you. Sit 
down.’ 

‘No, said Waller. ‘Reckon it’s nut pleasure 
I’m here for; it’s downright business. Once 
for all, will you leave Sybil Macdonald to me? 
It’s an old tale by this, and I’m_ not yoing 
through it again. Before you came, slie cottoned 
to me, and no other man. 1’m mad on her.— 
But it’s different since ’-—— 

‘My good man’ 

‘None o’ that.—Yes or no?’ 

‘Well, certainly “No” in that case” 

‘Then, by thunder, your last minute has 
come.’ ; | 

They were both strong men, at their strongest, 
but Jaggard was taken unawares. Waller's bowie 
was in him to the hilt before he could stand 
up. With a sob of pain, he sidled heavily to 
the ground in a widening pool of blood. The 





greatest lustre, hath in her face some remarkable | stab was mortal. He groaned, writhed, tried 
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to lift himself on his elbows, gasped forth the 
words, ‘John did it,’ and was then seized by the 
death-agony, and died. Waller, who had nar- 
rowly watched the whole scene, shrugged his 
shoulders, wiped the knife upon his victim's 
clothes, and left the house. 

During the progress of this tragedy the mock- 
ing-bird had stuod to attention, with its head on 
one side. Only by an occasional quick nervous 
movement of its long tail did it show sign of life. 
But when Waller had left the room and stealthily 
glided into the pinewoods adjacent to the house, 
then, with erect head and a grand air, the bird 
mimicked the gruesome epectacle from beginning 
toend. It gave the various intonations of the 
two men in their brief interchange of speech ; 
and finished with a wondrons mockery of the 
dying efforts of its master. This done, the bird 
stalked toa piece of meat at one end of its cage, 
and dined to its contentment. 

Now, when this sad occurrence came to be dis- 
cussed, it seemed clear to every one that Quash, 
the nigger, had murdered his master. What more 
obvious? Quash wags a peculiar man, even for a 
darky. is emotion over Jaggard’s body was pro- 
nounced exagyerated. ]t was indeed the sublime 
of black cunning. They carried him off to the 
prison-house of Waterville, and put his very tears 
and wailing about the goodness of the man who 
was dead in the balance against him, There 
was talk about lynching him. But that the City 
Marshal took pains to guard against. The City 
Marshal had a long white beard and a broad 
brow. Ho was the Nestor of Hernando county, 
and he said that it was possible Quash was not 
the culprit, This oracular ruling saved the 
niger, 

Amonz all the orange growers round Water- 
Ville none were more Interested ino the murder 
thun Mra Macdonald and her daughter Sybil. 
They had emigrated from England in 1884. Mra 
Macdonald was a masterful woman. Sybil was 
nineteen, with purpled eyes beautiful to look 
upon, notwithstanding the swart complexion she 
owed to the Florida sun. It was these purpled 
eyes that had fasvinated Waller. By-and-by, 
when Jaggard arrived and took up land in the 
neighbourhood, he also sacrificed to them. 
respected Waller as a shrewd ateady worker, sure 
of a competence ina few years, Jaygard she grew 
to love, though he was poor. But to Mrs Mac- 
donald there was no crime like poverty, and so 
Sybil had kept her love in her own heart. How- 
ever, Jagyard had learnt to read in her eyes, 
and he tnderstood her. Therefore, when the 


murder was bruited, the shock to the Macdonalds | 


waa great, and to Sybil, stunning. ‘Mother,’ she 
said quietly, when they had brought over the 
news, §1 believe I could kill that wicked brute 
if he were here-—kill him with my own hands’ 
*It will be all one to Quash in the end whether 
ou op the Marshal kill him,’ remarked Mrs 
facdonald. ‘I gueas ho’ll hang ere this day 
week,’ 
It was decided to hold the inquiry in Jaggard’s 
own room. In the interval the house had been 
ut in charge of a poor Seminole who had wan- 
Jered up into Hernando county. He knew little 
English, but that little was more than enough, as 


[Lhe had no one to talk to except the mocking. 


[{ bird, whom, with the craft of a child of nature, 
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Sybil 


he coaxed into the utterance of a multitude of 
excruciating neises, 

The room was filled, and a block of people stood 
outside also, between the open window and the 
pee All Jaggard’s intimate acquaintance 

ad been subpanaed. Thus the Macdonalds and 
John Waller himself were there—Sybil and Waller 
lovking somewhat uncomfortable ; but Mra Mac- 
donald with merely a tight mouth, as if she 
resented such an unprofitable waste of time. 
Quash, with bracelets on and shedding tears as 
fast as he could, was present of course. Never 
did an innocent nigger offer so pitiable a spectacle 
as lie. Dut no one compassionated him. The 
only pity at his service wags what he might 
receive from the cold barrels of seven or eizht 
b1x-shoolers, 

This lively gathering in the room which it had 
been wont to consider sacred to itself and its 
master (whom it loved in bird-fashion), at first 
frightened the mocking-bird. It tried to obliter- 
ate itself in the darkest corner of its cage. Hy- 
and-by, however, it appeared to take an intervst 
in the proceedings, It trod forward, inch hy 
inch, until it was as near to the assembly as its 
cage permitted, Some one gave it a lump of 
suvar, but it neglected the sugar when the City 
Marshal began to speak. Quash interrupted the 
Marshal with a passionate repudiation of some- 
thing the Marshal said. At this the bird cocked 
its head, and redoubled its attention. 

The evidence was purely circumstantial, Quash, 
when called upon to defend himself, could say 
nothing but commonplaces. He loved Mister 
Jagyard too much to think of killing him— 
would rather put the knife into his own black 
bosom: and so forth. He shed additional tears, 
too All which was no defence at all. And 0, 
when he was silenced, it was apparent that he 
would be judged ‘cuilty. 

But the City Marshal was not satisfied. Ie 
had never seen a nigger weep like Quash, he 
said. ‘I want to know something about Jaggari’s 
personal habits,’ he observed. ‘Was he likely to 
commit suicide, for instance ?—Mr John Waller, 
you, 1 think, knew him pretty well” 

‘Yes, I knew him well, replied Waller, stand: 
ing up, and feeling very sick. 

You should have seen the excitement of the 
mocking-bird when it heard Waller's voice, 

‘Now, what do you think about this business, 
Mr Waller?’ asked the Marshal. 

‘John did it! John did it!’ screamed the bird, 
which then, with a splutter of effort, reproduced 
the sounds emitted Ee Jagvard when he died. 
The noise of its wings ayvuinst its cage-bars drew 
every eye towards it; and holding fast to tne 
side of the cage, it once more stammered forth in 
low clear tones, but agonised, as if exhausted : 
‘John did it? But what electrified the audience 
was the unmistakable imitation of a death-rattle 
and choke with which it favoured them. After 
the performance, it leaped lightly back to its 
centre bar, and with the toes of one leg demurely 
scratched its head-feathera. There was no miscon- 
struing this mock-drama. | 

The City Marshal was the first to give Waller 
a look of scrutiny. Sybil and her mother were 
hardly less alert. As for Quash, his black face 
lit up with a sudden glory. And the assembled 
townspeople, having briefly wondered, were led by 


-o 
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the tendency of the eyes of the Marshal, the 
ladies, and Quash, to look where they looked. 
What did they see? 

Waller, when he heard the bird speak, was not 
immensely moved; but the terrible iteration of 
the death-agony put a seal of veracity upon the 
words, and instantly he realised that his doom 
was upon him, An acute pain took him at the 
heart; he went ghastly a Ae his eyes dimmed, 
so that he saw the eyes of his neighbours and 
acquaintance centred upon him as it were through 
a mist ; and he reeled forwards, doubled upon the 
chair in front of him. When they tried to lift 
him, they found that he was dead. 

‘I rather guess, observed the City Marshal, 
‘there’s a kind of a link between the inquest 
we’re holding to-day and the one we'll hold to- 
morrow which it’? be awkward to lay hands 
on. 


OCEAN CONCERTS. 


To those who love the sea, if supplics an ever- 
varying source of actual and speculative pleasure. 
Whether it be in the physical delights of boating 
or sailing, walking over the ozone-laden cliffs, or 
sitting in dreamy self-forgetfulness where the 
waves plash ceaselessly against the base of the 
pier, the illimitable restless ocean is always cn- 
chanting to the view ; whilst its near contiguity 
soothes the troubled mind. It is given but to a 
small minority of the human race thoroughly to 
appreciate the qualities of the mermaid’s beautiful 
domain, Every one of course is gratified by the 
appearance of the sea when its placid bosom re- 
flects in rich shades of gold and ultramarine the 
bright concave hemisphere of sunlit sky overhead. 
But to the true lover each and all of the changeful 
moods of hia mistress are dear; and so it is with 
those who are welded te this great half of nature. 
There is much of beauty as well as of impressive 
majesty in the yiant waves as they dash their 
curling crests of tawny-coloured foam against the 
base of some huge rock, or seize madly upon the 
pebbly beach as though they would beat their 
way dcep into the earth. And on the day suc- 
ceeding a storm, what a wealth of romantic associa- 
tion there is in the long sweep of the yet sullen 
discontented roller which rebelliously submits to 
the prospect of peaceful calm, so gloriously heralded 
in by the keen clear air and cloudless sky. What 
cruel pitiless deeds this angry beauty may have 
committed in the preceding hours of relentless 
fury no one shall ever know, and it seems as 
though her inward spirit were still chafing at being 
balked of further excesses. 

But amidst the many strange sights and sounds 
of which the ocean is so prolific, few can compare 
with what may be aptly termed an ‘ocean con- 
cert. Perhaps the first picture conveyed to the 
mind of the reader by such a phrase will be that 
of a transatlantic liner ploughing her way from 
Liverpool to New York, whilst in her main saloon 
some of the passengers are giving the time-honoured 
and praiseworthy ‘instrumental and vocal enter- 
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tainment, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the funds of the Sailors’ Orphanage,’ the affair 
being precisely similar, save for the surroundings, 
to some hundreds of others which may be in 
progress at the samme moment in various towns and 
villages of the United Kingdom. No; it is of a 
very different musical performance we speak, a 
dramatic and weird natural oratorio not often to 
be heard or witnessed, full of grandeur and awe 
and mystery. Come quietly down to the seashore 
and an imaginary dress-rehearsal shall take place, 
for the bountiful goddess of fancy will supply any 
necessary elements which may not be present for 
the occasion. The night is not dark, for the moon 
is high in the firmament, and her silvery rays are 
reproduced in a million glimmering fragments of 
sheen on the dancing surface of the water. The 
air is very stil], and the waves plash quietly on 
the sand, whilst far away in the deep blue vista 
shine little dots of light, the sole indications of 
the presence of mighty stcamers and more grace- 
ful sailing vessels, 

But what is that white moving mass over there 
in the horizon? It is a thick wall of fog, which 
rapidly yet imperceptibly makes its insidious 
approach, and, almost before the spectator feels 
its chilly embrace, the fair seene of sea and sky, 
with the twinkling lights and the dancing moon- 
beans, is shut out from view, and nothing remains 
but an opaque luminosity, which obscures all 
objects except a few stones or a sand-drift at one’s 
feet. This is but the prelude to the concert, which 
is speedily inaugurated by a hoarse note from the 
foghorn of a neighbouring steamer. One loud 
and long-sustained blast, and then, for a moment, 
silence, which is soon broken by the shrill ery of 
a seagull hurtling through the air en route to some 
distant cliff Aud then, with a terrific concate- 
nation of sound, the entire orchestra exerts its 
full force. Foghorna of every conceivable note 
and pitch, some hoarse and deep-toned ; some 
shrieking in the treble clef; some tuned in double 
notes; some alternately ascending to a third or a 
fifth ; some giving vent to a chord the existence 
of which Mozart or Beethoven ‘never dreamed of 
even in their most delirious moments of harmonic 
conception ; some in irregular spasmodic efforts 
breaking from 23 flat into F sharp, but all wild, 
incoherent, weird in the extreme, join in this 
unique double-forte passage with abnormal 
unison. 

Hicsh over this indescribable din resounds the 
shrill scream of the steam-whistle, fitfully assert- 
ing its ear-splitting power by short jerky snaps 
or long-drawn shrieks; whilst in regular, even 
pulsation may be heard through all the noise 
the deep full clang of the warning bells on board 
the sailing-vessels. For fully a minute does this 
solemn ensemble continue; but at last, as though 
in obedience to an unseen conductor's baton, the 
different instruments are hushed, and the ead 
low song of the waves is heard, as in mournful 
cadence they fall on the shore, and retreat again 
to the watery depths, churning up the shells 
and pebbles and seaweed as they go. 

But now another sound breaks on the ears, 
for in fitful irregular beats the distant bell-buoy, 
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faithfully performs its duty by warning the un-/ man who aided the dolphin in his endeavour to 
suspecting mariner of the whereabouts of the i win for Neptune the affections of Amphitrite. 
' He also has been an auditor of the oceanic cantata, 
and he has evidently enjoyed it. 

Abbot of Aberbrothock ; and full richly did he - 


hidden rock on which it is anchared, No wonder 
that Ralph the Rover was roundly cursed by the 


deserve the fate which met him on the self-same 
spot where the bell sank gurgling in the waves. 

or now, listen to that Joud sharp whistle which 
travels Jike an arrow through the air. It is the 
signal that some gallant bark is about to haul in 
her halliards and change her course, owing to her 
captain having heard the guardian bell. Not 
for long, however, does this penceful interlude 
continue, 

Again does the great crash of instruments 
come across the water in a grand diapason, 
seeming aa though the musicians of Pande- 
monitun were out for a holiday, and fantas- 
tially reminding the listener of some elfin 
wrformance of the overture to Wiliam Tell. 
Vet, notwithstanding all the force of the steam- 
breath issuing from imultitudinous brazen throats, 
the gentle wash of the Dreakers cannot be 
altogether stilled, whilst the invisibility of the 
many agents cmployed in this ocean cantata lends 
a degree of speculative mystery thereto which 
ean only be felt, mot uttered. And so the 
great concert pocs on, becoming more weird and 
yrnesoing every moment, until suddenly the 
listener on the shore is aware that there has 
been a Songer period of silence than usual. At 
once the mind flies to mad conjecture. Whiat 
can have happened Was there been a collisiva, 
aud lave two of those ponderous steamers, with 
their great staring eyes and huge funnels emitting 
dense clouds of smoke, remorselessly attacked 
each other, and gone down with a gureling rush 
beneath the waves, accompanied ty the cries 
and prayers of drowning men? And what a 
fearful fate is this, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
somewhere speaks of the two veasels running, 
from the moment they were launched, from dif- 
ferent ends of the same groove, so that, no matter 
how tortuous or extended its windinys, they were 
finally destined to crash together in its track with 
a sickening thud. Has one of these dread en- 
counters taken place out there in the midst of 
the watery waste, and are the other vessels ren- 
dered silent with awful expectancy of the same 
fate?) Even while auch thoughts course through 
the brain, a veil is taken from before the eyes 
As though by a imayician’s wish, the ocean dis- 
cards its foggy shroud, the moonbeams again 
ripple on the water, and the fleeting lights stand 
out in diamond specks on the deep ultramarine 
carpet, So after all the fogbank has only come 
up from the seaward with gentle breeze, and 
its white ghostlike wraiths are now vanishing over 
the distant hills. 

Yet its advent was sufficient to cause anxiety 
on board every vessel in the offing.—Hark ! 
What causes that loud throbbing sound away 
to the left? It is a large steamship, whose iron 
framework has polarised her compasses, and when 
the fog cleared off, her captain found that she was 
heading direct for the land. 

As we turn to leave the grand amphitheatre 
which has so lately staged our ocean concert, a 
noise of puffing and blowing and tumbling about 


in the water is heard at some Hitle distance. It 


‘ | is a porpoise, perhaps a descendant of the gentlo- 
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SOMETHING GREAT. 


Tue trial was ended—the vigil past ; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last, 
The goodlicest knight in the whole wide land, 
With eyes that shone with a purpose grand. 
The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 
And said ; ‘ He is meet for some high emprise.’ 
To himself he thought : ‘1 will conquer fate ; 
I will surely die, or du something great.’ 


So from the palace he rode away ; 

There was trouble and need in the town that day : 
A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide, 

‘Help!’ cried the mother, with sorrow wild— 
‘Help me, Sir Knight, to seek my child ! 

The hungry wolves in the forest roam ; 

Help me to bring my lost one home !? 


Tfe shook her hand from his bridle rein: 
‘Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain, 

Some incaner suecour will do, maybe, 

Some Kquire or varlet of low degree. 

There are mighty wrongs in the world to right ; 
I keep my sword for a noble fight. 

Lam sad at heart for your haly’s fate, 

But | ride in haste to do something great.’ 


One wintry night, when the sun had set, 

A blind old man by the way Le met: 

‘Now, good Sir Knight, for Our Lady's sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take ! 

The wind blows cold, and the sun is down : 
Lead me, I pray, till ] reach the town.’ 
‘Nay,’ said the knight ; ‘I cannot wait ; 

I ride in haste to do something great.’ 


So on he rode in his armour bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 
“Laugh with us—iaugh cried the merry crowd, 
*Oh weep !’ wailed others, with sorrow bowed. 
‘Help us !° the weak and weary prayed. 

But for joy, nor grief, nor need he stayed. 

And the years rolled on, and his eyes grew dim, 
And he died—and none made moan for him. 


He missed the good that he might have done ; 

He missed the blessings he might have won. 

Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithfal in that which is least, 

Ts bidden to sit at the heavenly feast. 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great, 
Fronence Tries, 
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MEN OF THOUGHT AND MEN OF 
ACTION. 
THERE is a well-known sentence in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott which has had perhaps undue im- 
portance attached to it. ‘Scott, says Lockhart, 
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his work, never did genius fulfil its function 
more happily, more free from that distemperature 
which nature so often makes the coniition of 
her choicest gifts. In spite, therefore, of Scott's 
own word to the contrary, the very nature of 
things leads us to believe that in moments when 


‘never considered any amount of literary dis-! lie was most himsclf, he, like all other men of 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same/ creative genius, was conscious of the real value 
breath with mastery in the higher departments of | of his endowment, and had no impotent desires 


life. To have done things worthy to be wrilten 
was in his eyes a dignity to which no man made 
any approach who had only written things worthy 
to be read.’ 

Scott was by nature the humblest of all 
men of genius, and in this respect presents a 
singular contrast to men like Milton and Words- 
worth, who stood so loftily on the conscious- 
ness of their own powera. Milton and Words- 
worth willingly recognised the conventional dis- 
tinctions of society, yet in his heart each was 
profoundly convinced that by the special gift 
committed to him he was a vessel chosen to 


| to be one of the ‘masters in the higher depart- 
ments of practical life.’ 
But apart from their reference to Scott, the 
words of Lockhart are misleading as to the true 
[relation in which men of thought stand to men 
| of action, A sentence of Emerson gocs fur deeper, 
| and is a fer trucr statement of the real relation 
between them. ‘Homer’s words,’ he says, ‘are 
; as costly and admirable to Homer as Agamemnon’s 
victories to Agamemnon.’ This is said in Emer- 
son’s quaint manner ; but in this remark he has 
sacrificed less to epigram than is often the case 
with him. It is but the simple truth that to 


far higher uses than prince or statesman or| the highest utterance of the poet or inspired 
commander, This is certainly the true mental ‘ teacher, no less than to the victories of the great 
attitude we look for in creative genius of the | commander, there must have gone all that makes 
first order. The work of Scott is doubtless on; human character strong and admirable. Milton 
a lower plane than the work of Milton and Words-! and Goethe and Dante strike us as being essen- 
worth ; yet in its kind it is so unique, eo fruitful ; tially as much men of action as Cromwell or 
in influences that make glad the heart, that we | Napoleon, and this not because these pocts actually 
feel a certain disappointment when we learn that | took their share in the public life of their day, 
he would have preferred to be a general or a but because the quality of their poctical work is 
statesman rather than the man of genius he was. such that we inevitably think of them as ‘kings 
But, as has been said, it is possible to attach of men.’ What Heine said of Luther is, with 
too much importance to Lockhart’s words, even ! the necessary variation, true of all great writers— 


though certain expreasions of Scott's own may 
seem to support them. The opinion they sugcest 
may be due partly to Scott's own humble estimate 
of himself, and they may be partly a concession 
to the conventions of the society in which he 





| their words are battles. 
Whether or not Scott was of opinion that the 
statesman or the commander is a being of a higher 


pene than the poet, it ia certain that the feeling 


of inferiority has usually been on the other side. 


moved. It has often been said that of all the | The story of Wolfe at Quebec immediately occurs 
joys that fall to the lot of man, the highest and| to one as a curious comment on the opinion 


post enduring is the unrestrained exercise of his 
own best gifts, During the greatest part of his 
life, this good fortune was Scott's; and if his 
readers may trust the impression they gain from 


ascribed to Scott. It is satisfactory to know 
that the truth of this story has been put above 
question, since a more striking tribute was never 
paid to that divineness of the poet's function 
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which men have never failed to recognise since 
they began to think. When Wolfe exclaimed, as 
he was being rowed to the scene of his brilliant 
victory and untimely death, that he would rather 
be the author of Gray’s lines than the conqueror 
of Quebec, he was undoubtedly but giving expres- 
sion to the feeling of the best men of his type. 
But even in great men of action of the least 
ecrupulous character, it is curious to note the 
distinet recognition of the claims higher than 
their own that the great men of letters have upon 
the world, The absurd attempts of Richelicu 
and Frederick the Great to distinguish them- 
selvea as pocts, while they are a lamentable 
proof of human vanity, are certainly a notable 
tribute to the dignity of literary geniua. The 
ilustrious instance of Aristotle and his pupil 
Alexander the Great, is the impressive reminder 
to all these great personages of what account 
they aro held in the final estimate of things. 
It is indeed when we think of such a pair as 
Aristotle and Alexander that the ordinary dis- 
tinction between men of thought and men of 
action seems to break down, Which seem to us 
now the greater reality, the writings of the one 
or the victories of the other? The old concep- 
tion of Alexander as a mere soldicr of fortune 
en ao large scale is no longer held. There is 
good reason to believe that he saw the real 
significance of his work in opening communi- 
cation between the Hast and the Weat. Yet, 
as a living force in the thoughts of esucceediny 
generations, no doubt can exist as to which, 
the pupil or the master, has the higher claim 
to consideration. 
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The question has of late been again renewed, as 


to the real importance of famous books in effect- 
ing preat revolutions in human affairs, In ques- 


tions of this kind, of course, dogmatic answers— 


cannot be given, On the one hand it may be 
held that the tendencies to which the writer 
appeals ure already in action, and that these 
tendenciea are ultimately determined by the con- 
ditions of the people among whom they are found. 
But it may be also maintained that it is the 
very function of a book to evoke tendencies, 
and supply the inspiration necessary to realise 
them. The crucial test of both theories is the 
case of the French Revolution. Would that event 
have taken place at the time and in the manner 


it did, if Voltaire and Rousseau had not written 7. 


Perhaps the saying of Fletcher of Saltoun is as 
near the truth on the subject as we are likely 
to get, even with all the aids of systematic philo- 
sophy. There are certainly remarkable instances 
on record, which it would be sheer perversity not 
to recognise, of the power of literature to inflame 
the minds of a people to great undertakings. 
Erasmus's Prats of Foily, and Luther's Address to 
the German Nolility, ave as notable examples aa can 
be cited of the trath of what has been said—that 
words have on occasion a farce and reality beyond 
that of action. But besides this revolutionary 
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literature, there is another class of books which. 
do not appeal to the passions of men, but which 
lay deep the foundations on which the society of 
the future must rest, The influence of such books . 
cannot by their very nature be immediate ; often, 
indeed, the generation among whom they have 
been produced is hardly aware of their existence, 
Spinoza is a curious example of a great thinker 
hardly known to his own contemporaries, but who 
has since so powerfully influenced the speculation 
of philosophers and the imaginations of poets. To 
the vital force of such books we need seek for 
no higher tribute than that paid to Adam Smith 
by Pitt, and lately emphasised by a great states- 
man of our own day. 

It is apt to be forgotten that the broad dis- 
tinction we usually make between men of thought 
and men of action is really a :comparatively 
modern notion, It is simply the complex con- 
ditions of modern civilisation that have thrust 
the distinction upon us In the nature of things, 
the gifts that go to make the really great writer 
would in other circumstances make of him an 
energetic ruler or commander. If we go to 
socicties simpler than our own, we see the two 
characters conjoined in the most natural manner. 
In ancient Greece, one of the greatest of her 
poets was first in fight, first in manly sports, and 
first in letters, The greatcst of the Greek histo- 
rians was a military commander and a statesman ; 
and it was said of Julius Ciesar that he wrote as 
well as he fought, It is worthy of note, also, that 
in the sixtcenth century, during the Revival of 
Learning, and before the modern division of 
labour in intellectual things had taken place, the 
majority of the most eminent writers were like- 
wise illustrious men of affuirs. 

It was the opinion of Locke and Dr Johnson 
that genius consists in great general powers acci- 
dentally determined to some special line of 
activity. The definition is, of course, utterly 
unsatisfactory, since it leaves unexplained the 
very point that calls for explanation—what it is 
in the mun of genius that responds to the deter- 
mining circumstances, Yet it must be regarded 
as a singular comment on this opinion that Words- 
worth, the most consciously self-dedicated of poets, 
was firmly convinced that he had by nature the 
temper and aptitudes of a soldier. According to 
Loni Macaulay, Byron during his short career in 
Greece evinced all the qualities of a successful 
commander and administrator. It is surely, also, 
no fanciful supposition to think of Carlyle ful- 
filling the function of his countryman Knox in the 
sixteenth cent It will be remembered that 
a similar thing has been said of Scott himself— 
that, had he so chosen, his general force of mind 
and balance of character must have made him 
eminent in his original profession. All this ia 
certainly far from making good the opinion of 
Johnson and Locke. Because Byron might have 
made a brilliant soldier and Boot a weighty 
lawyer, it does not fallow that every grea soldier 
and lawyer might be a poet like Byron or a 
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novelist like Scott. What it proves is only that 
literary genius of a high order is supported by 
qualities of mind and soul that ensure an extra- 

ordinary career in practical life. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XLY.—PACTOLUS INDEED! 


AFTER a sumptuous lunch, Hugh and the Russian 
returned to the rooms, To the rooms!—say rather 
to the treasure-house of Crwsus! On the steps, 
they passed a young English lad, who looked 
barely twenty. ‘Don’t tell mamma I played,’ he 
was saying to a companion ruefully as they passed 


him, ‘She’d break her heart over it, if she ever 
knew it” But Hugh had no time to notice in 


passing the pathos of the remark. Who could 
bother his head about trifles like that, forsooth, 
when he’s coining his hundreds on the turn of a 
roulette table ? 

He meant to win hundreds—thousands—now. 
He meant to build up a colossal fortune—for Elsie, 
for Elsie, 

These years had taught him a certain sort of 
selfish unselfishness. It was no longer for his 
own use that he wanted money ; he longed to lay 
it all down at Elsie’s feet. She was his Queen: 
he would do her homage. 

The tables had filled up three files deep with 
players by this time. Hugh had hard work to 
edge his way dexterously in between them: the 
Russian followed with equal difficulty. But a 
croupier, recognising them, motioned both with a 
courteous wave of his hand to two vacant chairs 
he had kept on purpose. Men who win—or lose—— 
large sums command respect instinctively at Monte 
Carlo. Hugh and the Russian had each qualified, 
on one or other of these opposite grounds, for a 
seat at the table. Hugh’s turn by the system, 
however, had not yet come on: he had to wait, 
according to his self-imposed law, till one of the 
four middle numbers should happen to turn 
up before he again began staking. So he gazed 
around with placid interest for some minutes at 
his crowded fellow-players. Success excites some 
nervous heads; it always made Hugh Massinger 
placid. There they sat and stood, not less, he 
thought, than five hundred busy men and women, 
fifty or sixty jostling one another round each 
separate board, playing away as if for dear life, 
and risking fortunes giddily on the jump of a pea 
in that meaningless little whirligig of a spinning 
roulette wheel. She was a German, he conjectured, 
that flat-faced impassive lady opposite, gambling 
cautiously but very high, and laden on her neck 
and arms and ears with an atrocious dead-weight 
of vulgarly expensive jewelry. Then the bold 
but handsome young girl at her side, with the 
exquisite bonnet and well-cut mantle, and the 
remarkably full-blown Pennsylvanian twang, must 
surely by her voice be an American citizen. By 
her voice and by her play; for she risked her 
broad gold hundred-franc pieces with true-burn 
American recklessness of consequence. And there, 
8 little way off, stands a newly married English- 
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man, with his pretty small bride nestling close up 
to him in wifely expostulation. Hugh could 
even catch snatches of their whispered colloquy : 
‘Don’t, George, don’t.’—' Just this once, Nellie : 
a napoleon on red.’—Black wins: he losea— 
‘H’m, the chances there are only even. If I win 
next time, I get nothing but my own old napoleon 
back again. Ill go it one better now: a nap on 
a column. Then if I win, you see, I get four 
times my stake, Nellie.’—Lost again! How fast 
they rake it in !—‘ Well, then, I’ll back a number 
this time.’—* Oh, but, Georyze dear, you know you 
really can’t afford it.’—George, unabashed by her 
wifely reproof, plumps down his napoleon on 32. 
Whir goes the rouletta—‘ Dix-huit, cries the 
eroupier, and sweeps in the gold with a careless 
eurve of his greedy hand-rake. Poor souls! In 
his heart, Hugh Massinger was genuinely sorry 
for them. If only they had known his infallible 
system ! 

But even as he thought it, he ronsed himself 
With a start. Eighteen was one of the very num- 
bers he had just been waiting for. No time for 
otiose reflections n w; no time for foolish waste of 
sympathy: th moment had arrived for vigorous 
action, With a sharp decisive air, he plunged 
down a hundred louis on white. Bystanders 
stared and whispered and nudged one another. 
White won, and he took up his winnings with the 
utinost complacency. How quickly one acenstoms 
one’s self to these big figures! A bundred louis 
seemed nothing now, in pursuance of the system. 
Then he glanced across at George, poor luckless 
George, with a mute inquiry. Mow that emooth- 
faced young Englishman envied him his success ; 
for George, poor George, had lust again, ‘Madame,’ 
llugh said, addressing himself with an apologetic 
smile to the pretty young wile, ‘allow me to ven- 
ture ten louis for you.’—The blushing girl shrank 
back timidly. Hugh laid down ten pieces of gold 
on a number again, backing his own luck separ- 
ately by the regular rule on a column of figures. 
Chance seemed to favour him: le was ‘in the 
vein,” as gamblers say in their hateful dialect. 
The number won for poor shrinking little Mrs 
Nellie, and the column also won as well for Hugh 
himeelf. He pulled in his own pile of gold care- 
lessly, and handed the other to the pretty young 
Englishwoman, ‘It isn’t ours, she murmured 
with ashy look, ‘You mustn’t ask me; I really 
couldn't tuke it.’ 

Hugh laughed, and pressed it on the anxious 
husband, who cast a sidelong glance at the heap 
of gold, and finally in some vague half-hearted 
way decided upon accepting it. ‘Now go, Hugh 
said with a fatherly air, ‘You don’t understand 
this surt of thing, you know. You belong to the 
class predestined to be cheated. The sooner you 
leave this place the better. Let nothing induce 
you ever to risk another penny as long as you live 
at these precious tables.’ We can all be so wise 
and prudent for others. . 
| But it’s really yours,’ the young Englishman 
| went on, glancing down at it sheepishly. ‘You 
| risked your own money, you see, to win it.’ 
| ‘Not at all,’ Hugh answered with his pleasantest 


ismile; he knew how to do a gracious act gra- 
| ciously. 
/ Of it for myself. 
‘staked it in her name. 
\ alone that won for both of us. If you compel me 


‘I’ve taken back my own ten louis out 
The rest is your wife's. I 
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It was her good luck 
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to keep it, you spoil my break. A burst of for- 
tune must end somewhere. Don’t stand in my 


| war pleats; for such u mere trifle.’ 
" 


e Englishman's hand closed, half reluctantly, 
over the ill-gotten money, and Hugh, undisturbed, 
turned back again with a nod to hia own gam- 
bling, The episode warmed him up to his work. 
A plensant sense of a generous action prettily 
performed inspired and invigorated his play from 
that moment. He went on with his game with | 
an approving conscience. Some people’s con- | 
sciences approve so blandly. The other players, , 
too, observed and applauded. Gamblers overflow: 
with petty superstitious. One of their profoundest 
is the rooted belief that meanness and generosity 
bring cach its due reward : whoever gambles ina 
lavish frec-hearted open-handed way 1s sure, they 
think, to become the favourite of fortune. 

The Russian, on the other hand, nope on losing 
stenlily. Now and again, indeed, he won for 
awhile on some great coup, raking in his fifty or 
a hundred louis; but that was by exception : for 
the most part, he frittered away his winnings 
time after time, and had recourse with alarming 
frequency of iteration to his bundle of notes, from 
which he changed a thousand francs every half- 
hour or so with persistent ill-fortune. ‘Turn upon 
turn, he saw his money ruthlessly swept in by 
the relentless bank with unvarying revularity. 
Now it was zero that turned up, to confound his 


_ reckoning, and the croupier with his bow made 


a clean sweep, offhand, of the entire table: now 


— it was a long succession of left-hand numbers that 
won with a rush, while he had staked his pold 


with unvarying mishap upon the right-hand 
column, It was agonising each time to him to see 
the bank carelessly ladling out large sums to 
High, while he himself went on losing and losing. 
But at all hazards, he would follow his caleu- 
lations to the bitter end. Luck must have a 
turn somewhere ; and at anyrate, plunging would 
never improve matters, Iingh pitied him from 
his heart, poor ignorant devil, Why couldn’t he 
find out with an exercise of reason that obvious 
flaw in his own systems ¢ 

A thousand francs on seven ! 
ganes, and whispers Heavy for a number! 
Who puta it on? This Monsieur on the seat 
here— pointing to Hugh. The croupier shrugs 
his shoulder and = spina, Out jumps the pea 
Fourteen wins.—-Monsieur was very nearly myht 
again, voyez-vous ]—Fourteen, my friend, is just 
the precise double of seven. Monsienr’s luck is 
something truly miraculous.—He goes a thousand 
francs once more, still on seven. Ciel / but he 
has the courage of his convictions, mon ami! 
Twenty-three wina,—Wrong again! He drops 
on that a second thousand, But with what grace ! 
A thousand franca is nothing to these milorda, 
Hugh smiles imperturbably and stakes a third. 
On seven again! The man is wonderful. What 
wing this time?—‘Sept gagne,’ cries everybody 
in hushed admiration ; and Hugh, more sphinx- 
like in his amile than ever, but conscious of 
a dozen admiring eyes fixed full upon him, 
takes coolly up his thirty-five thousand. Thirty- 
five thousand francs is not to be sneezed at. 
Fourteen hundred pounds sterling! The biggest 
haul yet, but nothing when you're accustomed 
to it What a run of luck! Monsieur was in 


The table stares, 


]{ the vein indeed. Me played on and on, more 
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elated than ever. At this rate, he would soon 
arn a fortune for Elsie. 

Elsie, Elsie, Elsie, Elsie! Through the din 
and nvise of that crowded gambling-hell, one 
sacred name still rang distinct and clear in his 
ears. It was all for Elsie, for Elsie, for Elsie! 
He must make himself rich, to marry Elsie. 

He played on still with careless eagerness till 
the tables closed--played with a continuous run 
of luck, often varying, of course—for who minds 
a few hundreds to the bad now and then when 
he’s winning one time with another his thou- 
sands?—but on the whole a run of luck persist- 
ently favourable.  Raffalevsky, eens had 
pla red and lost. At the end of the day, as the 
ackeys came in to bow the world out with polite 
smiles, they both rose and left the rooms together. 
Then a sudden thoucht flashed across his soul. 
Too late to return to San Remo now! Awkward 
as it was, he must stop the night out at Monte 
Carlo. Full of himself-—of play and of Elsie— 
he had actually forgotten all about Winifred ! 

They walked across side by side to the Hotel 
de Turis, Hugh was far too feverishly excited 
now with his day’s play to care in the least 
about the slight and the insult to that poor dead 
girl, The mere indecency of it was all that he 
minded, A cynical hardness possessed him at 
last. Nobody need know. He strolled to the 
telegraph office and boldly sent off a message to 
the pension: 

‘ Detained at Mentone with sympathising friends. 
Return to-morrow. Make all arrangements on 
my account.—M ASSINGER,’ 

Then he presented himself at the bureau of 
the Hotel de Paris. Monsieur had no luggaze ; 
but no matter for that: the hotel made haste to 
accommodate him at once with the best of rooms, 
not even requiring a deposit beforehand, All 
Monte Carlo knew well, indeed, that Monsieur 
had been winning. His name and fame had been 
nvised abroad by many-headed trumpeters,  Ilis 
pockets were literally stuffed with gold. He 
was the hero of the day. He had carried every- 
thine at the Casino before him. Attentive 
servants awaited his merest beck or nod; every- 
badly was pleased; the world smiled on him. 
Alphonse, Maric, look well after Monsieur! 
Monsieur has had the very best of fortune. 

He supped with Raffalevsky in a beautifully 
decorated salle-d-manger. They recounted to one 
another, haber A gloomily, their winnings and 
losses, The totals were wanes They totted them 
up with varying emotions, Hugh had won three 
thousand four hundred pounds, Raffaleveky had 
made a hole in his larger capital to the tune of 
something like two thousand seven hundred. At 
the announcement, Hugh smiled his most benevo- 
lent and philosophical smile. ‘After all,’ he 
said, as he scanned the wine-card, toothpick in 
hand, in search of a perfectly sound Burgundy, 
‘if one man wins, another must lose. You have 
there the initial weak point of gambling. It’s 
at bottom a truly anti-social amusement But 
these things equalise themselves in the longrun ; 
they equalise themselves by the doctrine of aver- 
aves. Taken collectively, we’re better off than 
we were at lunch at anyrate. Then, his Serenity 
of Monaco had pocketed a couple of hundred 
louis out of the pair of us, viewed in the lump. 
This evening, on the contrary, we're seven hun- 
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dred pounds to the good, as a firm, against him. 


—I like to beat these hereditary plunderers. It’s 
a comfort to think that, in spite of everything 
we’re more than even with him on the day’s 
transactions !’ 


ODDITIES IN ITALY. 


Tre American tourist was not far wrong, perhaps, 
who described Italy as ‘a one-horse place anyhow.’ 
Absurdities are certainly to be noticed there 
which are met with nowhere else. To begin with. 
Italy is a land of begears, and a more barefaced, 
shameless set of swindlers do not exist the wide 
world over. In Italy, every one who is too lazy 
to work for a living begs for one. The young 
and the old, the cripple and the strong, the raggeil 
and the well dicued, all are at it from morning 
till night. In the streets, your path is blocked 
by mendicants; in the shops, your sleeve is 
plucked by them; in church, they knecl beside 


you. If your carriage stops a moment, a score 
of dirty hands appear before the windows, The 
nuisance is everlasting and indescribable. The 


blessings which an Italian beggar showers upon 
his benefactors are only equalled by the curses he 
heaps upon the stony-hearted who refuse him aid. 
At every corner, in every town, a beggar can be 
found at every hour of the day. The really cripple 
are drawn to their places in handearts in the 
morning, and called for and taken away by their 
friends at dark. If time hangs heavy on their 
hands, they smoke their cigars in luxury, literally 
sitting still, while wealth rains into their laps. 
For persistent attack, unblushing effrontery, and 
resolute mien, the American book-agent fades 
into insignificance beside the humblest of Italian 
begyars. 

The Italian is either very musical or very dis- 
cordant. The real musicians delight in wandering 
about the streets under the starlit sky thrumming 
guitars or mandolins and making night musical ; 
but the discordant ones pass your windows yelling 
their songs with such utter disregard to time and 
tune as to be perfectly sickening. The police take 
no notice of these midnight disturbances, which 
would certainly not be tolerated in any other 
civilised land, 

In the shops, fixed prices are unheard of. The 
Italian shopkeeper starts-in to make as much 
as possible ont of his customer, and invariably 
demands for the article le is selling three or four 
times its value and what he expects to receive. 
The customer, on the other hand, listens to the 
price asked, and offers just one-fourth of it. 
Phen comes a gradual meeting half-way, attended 
with piteous cries on the part of the seller, count- 
less gesticulations, and assurances that he is being 
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Ae i when out runs the proprietor with a neatly 
folded parcel in his hand. ‘Gentle sir, says he, 
‘here are your gloves, I would rather accept 
four francs than offend you.—Is there anything 
else your honour requires to-day ?” 

The workman in Italy performs his tasks at 
the same rate at which the average cabman drives 
when engaged by the hour. Everything he does 
is done slowly and lazily, with frequent pauses 
for rest, and numerous intervals for smoking and 
gossip. An English foreman would go mad in 
a day if compelled to superintend the labours of a 
squad of these slow-going, jabbering, gesticulating 
idlers. There is a story told illustrative o 
their proverbial sloth to the effect that the 
Italians once determined to build the largest ship 
that ever floated. For years the work went slowly 
on, and at last it neared completion; but alas, 
when the last half of the vessel was finished, the 
first half was found to be unseaworthy and rotten 
from old age. 

In the public offices, one meets with vexatious 
delays, at absurdly little red-tape rules that are 
in the highest degree exasperating, It will hardly 
be credited that the delivery of letters to the 
householder is left entirely to the discretion of 
the letter-carriers. If the weather is fine and the 
postinan has no more pressing engagement, the 
mail has a fair chance of being promptly deli- 
vered; but a shower of rain or an unusually good 
opera shuts off the chance completely. Registered 
letters sent to England must be sealed with wax, 
whilst letters to America must have none A 
letter tendered for registration which is enclosed 
in a mourning or Dblack-bordered envelope is 
refused, although no reason for this is ever vouch- 
safed or given. The money-order office—there is 
but one in every city—contains but a single clerk, 
This unfortunate wretch is supposed to be kept 
writing like lightning from early morn till dewy 
eve. When wearied, he pauses to roll and light a 
cigarette, or yawn and stretch himself—sometimes 
varving the performance by indulging in a friendly 
chat with a fellow-labourer in an adjoining depart- 
ment. Meantime the weary public waits patiently, 
nor ever dreams of agitating for a speedier and 
better organised system. It is by no means an 
unusual thing to wait three or four hours in the 
post-oflice for the issue of a money order, whilst 
an hour's delay is so common as to be unworthy 
of a moments notice. 

In the telegraph offices the same delays exist ; 
and it is only necessary to mention concerning 
therm, that the scoring out of a word, the addition 
of a sentence, or the alteration of a single letter, 
necessitates the rewriting of the entire messaye. 
| '{'ruly, time is not money in sunny Italy ! 
| In Italy the churches are always open ; prayers 


robbed, but is compelled to sell owing to the dull-| are for ever being chanted, confessions for ever 
ness of trade. A scene ench as the following can | being heard, and the incense-swingers never pause 


be witnessed any day in Italy: 


Tourist to Shopkeeper. How much are these! beggar worship side by side. 


gloves ? 
Shopkeeper. Ten francs, honoured sir. 
T. { will give you four francs for them. 
S. The illustrious stranger is fond of joking ! 
7. Come along now—four francs or nothing. 
S. Sir, it is impossible. Think of my starving 
family; have pity on 
TF. That'll do, that'll do. (Ezit.) 
|. Half an hour later, the tourist passes the same 





}in their labours. All seats are free, and lord and 
The weary tramp, 
the busy housewife, the successful merchant, all 
drop in tu rest a while and to set apart a moment 
from the cares and duties of the day. The bap- 
tisteries adjoin the churches, and, like them, are 
always open. A priest, also, is always in readiness 


to perform the rite if desired. 
e gesticulations of the Italians are simply 
wonderful, The shrugging of shoulders, tearing 


of hair, and waving of arms which goes on every- 





where is a source of never-ending amusement to | 
the traveller. Another sight which excites his | 
derision is that of grown-up men kissing one 

another, which they often do most affectionately 

when they mect. 

The Italian sportsman would, anywhere but 
in his own country, be held in contempt. He is 
par excellence a pot-liunter, and no quarry is too 
amall, no game too insivnificant for him. He is 
rorgeous in een with his retinue of dogs, 
Mie huge top-boots and spaciously pocketed coat, 
his cartridge belts, winding-horn, and feathered 
cap; bat his «hots are all ‘sitting’ ones; and he 
will stalk a little thrush or linnct all day, and 
feel proud and content if lhe brings it home as the 
solitary result of his day's outing. There are no 
ronybirds in Italy, for the simple reason that 
they are all shot at sight by the hordes of would- 
Le sportsmen, who massacre them by the thon- 
sind, Itis a sorry sight to sce the market stalls 
piled high with feathered songsters, while woods 
and fields lic silent and unmusical Many of the 
xtinall birds are snared by the peasants for market | 
panos after a decidedly novel fashion. A spot 
wing selected for the day's operations, a few cages 
containing some loud singing birds are hung in the 
neighbouring trees or thickets to allure their 
wilder brethren ; a perch is then driven into the 
open ground, wpon which is fastened # tame owl. 
‘This unfortunate bird, dazzled by the sunlight, 
and unable to fly or move away, bobs lazily up 
and down, comtating no doubt as to how he may 
Dest escape from bondage. His ludicrous move- 
ments, odd as it may seem, attract the birds from 
all sides, which fly round him and perch upon the 
trees. Alus for their confiding innocence; the 
branches and boughs have all been smeared with 
the strongest birdlime ; once they alight, escape 
ix impossible. When evening comes, they are 
torn away by erucl hands, their necks are quickly 
wrung, and the owl is rewarded with a lump of 
raw meat and put away until the slaughter of the 
Innocents is commenced again, 

The Italian cab-drivera as a rule have the 
neatest of cabs and the fastest of horses. Some 
of them have certainly prehistoric vehicles and 
antediluvian quadrupeds ; but the light carozella, 
drawn by the fast-trotting Sardinian pony, affords 
a means of locomotion unexcelled anywhere. The 
drivers are exorbitant in their demands to tourists 
and foreigners; but, on the other hand, will, if 
pressed, make a bargain which is but little in 
advance of the ordinary street-car fare, eo that 
driving becomes a really inexpensive luxury. 
Carriages pass each other to the right instead of 
to the left, as in England, and it seems to be the 
rule that vehicles ehall have the right of way over 
all pedestrians. It is no uncommon thing to see 
three or four carriages with horses at fall gallop 
in the midst of the most crowded thoroughfare ; 
and the idea of pulling wp at a crossing, slowing 
at a corner, or waiting for a foot-passenger to pass, 
is a thing unheard of. 

The italian police are divided into so many 
different bodies and attired in so many different 
uniforms as to bewilder the average tourist. They 
are armed with ewords instead of batons; but in 
spite of their clanking sabres, magnificent cocked 
bata, and nodding plumes, they are on the whole 
an inferior lot of men. Judging from the rate of 
poy they receive, this is not to be wondered at, 
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the marvel being that recruits for such a poorly 
remunerated service are ever found at all. 

The trains in Italy are started by the sound of 
trumpet instead of by whistle, and the switch and 
flag men are—to use an Irishism—generally 
women, 7 

In Italy, the men seldom or never shave them- 
selves, and as a consequence barbers’ shops abound. 
But one misses the luxurious ease of the trans- 
atlantic barbers’ chairs, and groans escape involun- 
tarily from the victim who finds himself wedged 
in the narrowest of seats, whilst a chattering 
apprentice experiments upon his chin. There is 
no fixed price for haireutting or shaving, the 
amount to be paid being left to the discretion of 
the customer. This is decidedly inconvenient, and 
leaves the stranger in awkward doubt, by which 
naturally the barber profits, It is only just to 
add, however, that a single copper will be accepted 
with as much dignity and as inany thanks as 
would the largest fee. 

Jtaly is the Jand of high taxation ; everything 
ig taxed, and the country is groaning under the 
awful load.  Custom-house officers swarm in 
myriads over the land, and are so closely stationed 
ty one anuther that it is a common thing for a 
traveller to have his luggage opened and searched 
half-a-dozen times in the course of a hundred 
yards, It will hardly be credited that a pound of 
cake, an egg, or a fowl bought in Pisa will be 
seized and confiscated at the Leghorn gates, only 
fifteen miles away, unless duty is paid on it. 

In many of the streets of the larger Italian 
cities are to be found dinner stalls where for a 
sou a plate of temptinely cooked fish or dieh of 
macaroni may be hought. The beautiful cooking, 
the freshness of the viands, the snowy whiteness 
of the tablecloth, and the good-natured gossip or 
banter of the stall-keeper, make the repast a most 
delicions one; and beside it, the ordinary Eng- 
lish coffee-house meal, aud the diszustingly dirty 
penny dinner of the New York coffee-stalls, are 
nowhere, 

The opera in Italy is of course a national in- 
stitution. The theatres are very large, the seats 
wide and roomy, and the ventilation almost per- 
fect. Smoking is allowed in all parts of the 
house, and the rule is frecly taken advantage of. 
The inusical taste of the audience is evinced by 
the soft humming and beating of time which one 
sees and hears on all sides. The chorus of a 
popular sony is not unfrequently joined in by the 
spectators ; and a singer ending an air, or taking 
an unusually high note, is never allowed to finis 
it, for fear of failure, the effort being invariably 
drowned in vociferous applause. 

The Italian soldiers, with the exception of the 
grenadier regiments, are decidedly undersized ; but 
they are neatly uniformed, and but for the system 
of recruiting by conscription, would be popular. 
The officers, unlike our British warriors, are com- 
pelled to wear their uniform continually. Whilst 
on duty, a broad blue sash is worn diagonally 
across the tunic; but on ne occasion and under 
no pretext may the uniform be laid aside or 
exchanged for muftii Generals alone are exempt 
from this reculation, but even they must report 
the when and wherefore of donning their civilian 
attire, No officer is allowed to m unless he 
can deposit one thousand pounds sterling with the 
War Office. This sum is at. the husband’s death 
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returned to the widow, and is supposed to keep 
her from the necessity of applying to the country 
for a pension. As the sum is a large one, and 
but few of the officers can afford its outlay, 
ee are more bachelors than Benedicts amongst 
them. 

The Italian boatman stands with his back 
towards you, and rows in this position by pushing 
the oars forward instead of pulling them back- 
ward. The boats, even when built for pleasure, 
are heavy and unwieldy things, and the oars so 
thick and stiff as to be well-nigh unmanageable. 

Italian sweethearts are at marriage tied in a 
double knot, for, not content with the church 
ceremony performed by the priest, the law com- 
pels them to be also married by the mayor at 
the council chamber. Instead of wedding-cake, 
swectmeata are provided, and distributed with 
lavish hands, 

The death-bed in Italy is never the scene of 
tender parting or affectionate farewell. Whether 
on account of custom or emotion, it is hard to say, 
but the Italians declare they cannot bear to watch 
the last struggles of dying relatives, and so they 
leave the room in charge of strangers and nurses, 
and only return when the weary eyes have closed 
for ever and the struggling limbs are at rest. 

No ladies ever dream of marketing in Italy ; 
this duty is relegated entirely to the cook. ‘To 
ask the price of a pound of butter or buy a melon 
in the market is unladylike and vulgar ; and the 
mistress, if her dinner be not to the liking of her 
lord, can only wring her hands and bemoan the 
stupidity of her witless cook. 

When day is over and the night draws down, 
the Italian seeks a café, where he may sip his cup 
of coffee or eat his ice and smoke his cigar in 
yeace and comfort. Here, in the open air, listen- 
ing to the band or strumming his own guitar, he 
spends an evening of delightful pleasure. He has 
endured the burning noontide, why grudge him 
the evening rest? He takes life easily, and as he 
goes, smokes and eats and sings his songs. The 
cafes are invariably filled, and the waiters are 
kept busy. The customary cratuity of a half- 
penny, which would make an English waiter burst 
with indignation, is received with murmured 
blessings and profound obeisances. 

Italian landlords must imagine that the dwellers 
outside their classic shores have small faces, or 
never wash at all, for the jugs and basins provided 
in their rooms are truly lilliputian. On paying 
his bill, the traveller always finds that the soap 
has been charged for, ag if it was an unusual 
luxury. 

Besides being natural musicians, the Italians are 
natural gamblers. The national game of Lotto, now 
under the patronage and control of the govern- 
ment, is patronised to an incredible extent. The 
chances of winning are less than few and far 
between ; but rich and poor, priest and peasant, 
patronise it with persistent regularity. The poor 
actually go without food and pawn the very beds 
they lie on in order to buy their weekly tickets. 
The game iteelf is of simple form : numbers from 
ons to ninety inclusive are placed in a large 
revolving wheel, and at noon on Saturday, in the 
presence of the municipal officers and government 
representatives, five numbers are drawn forth by 
five different children gathered at random from 
the waiting crowd. These numbers are then 
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publicly proclaimed as the winning numbers for 
the week, and telegraphed far and near. Previous 
to the Saturday drawing—that is to say from 
Sunday morning till Friday night—tickets are 
sold. The purchaser chooses his own numbers, 
and he may buy two or three or four or five just 
as he pleases, It is needless to say that to choose 
five winning numbers is akin to a miracle. Two 
numbers not unfrequently come out, and occasion- 
ally a lucky investor hits on three ; but these are 
rare exceptions, and, as at Monaco and other public 
tables, the percentage is so heavily in favour of 
the bank that the people lose their money with 
delicious regularity. To prevent cheating and pos- 
sible collusion, the offices are closed for the sale of 
tickets on Friday night, and remain unopened till 
the day after the drawing takes place. The prizes 
vary in value in proportion to the amount paid 
for the ticket, anil ere tempting enough to keep 
the poor still poorer, while the government coffers 
grow full and overflow. 

The Italian lover has always an eye to the main 
chance. Before venturing upon any marriage pro- 
posal, the lover makes it his business to find out 
what dowry is likely to be settled on the bride, 
and should it not come up to his expectations, at 
once transfers his alfections elsewhere. The ques- 
tion of dowry is discussed, and the amount 
bargained for, much in the same way as the shop- 
keepers haggle over their wures 3; and the unfor- 
tunate girl who has no money in her own right, 
or upon whom her parents can afford to make no 
settlement, stands but a sorry chance of securing 
a husband, and accepts the inevitable with a calm- 
ness worthy of a better cause. 

The bride in Italy is always supposed to furnish 
all the household linen for her establishment ; not 
to be able to do s0 is a matter of disgrace. The 
number of articles included in her trousseau is 
enormous, and each one must be numbered by 
dozens, This is an excellent rule as far as the 
husband is concerned, for it frees him from any 
anxiety for years to come on account of the state 
of his wife’s wardrobe; but, on the other hand, 
the poor are often unable to scrape together the 
clothes which the unwritten rule of society 
demands from them, and in many cases marriages 
are postponed from ycar to year until the requisite 
amount is provided. 

This article has grown apace, or allusion might 
be made to other oddities still, Let what has 
been written therefore suffice. To the truth of 
the foregoing remarks many who read them will 
doubtless be able to testify. 
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LancryuM CorraGe was a small but genteel domi- | 
cile standing in its own plot of garden ground, in 
rather a lonely part of the suburbs of Medbu 

Royal. About two months previously to Walter's 
visit, it had been taken, furnished, by a certain 
Mr Evan Bolsover, a man about forty years old, 
and presumably a bachelor. Like so many of 
the male inhabitants of Medbury, Mr Bolsover 
went to Loridon by train every morning and_ 
returned every evening. A few times, however, 
business had detained him in town all night,: 
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where is a source of never-ending amusement to 
the traveller. Another sight which excites his 
derision is that of grown-up men kissing one 
another, which they often du most affectionately 
when they meet. 

The Italian sportsman would, anywhere but 


in his own country, be held in contempt. He is 
par excellence a pot-hunter, and no quarry 18 too 
amall, no game too insignificant for him, He is 


gorgeous in appearance with hie retinue of dogs, 
his huge top-boots and spaciously porketed coat, 
his cartridge belts, winding-horn, and feathered 
cap; but his shots are all ‘sitting’ ones ; and he 


will stalk a little thrush or Hinnet all day, and — 


feel proud and content if he brings it home us the 
solitary result of hia day's outing, There are no 
kongbirds in Italy, for the ximple reason that 
they are al shot at sight by the hordes of would- 
le eportsmen, who massacre them by the thou- 
sand, Itis a sorry sight to see the market stalls 
piled high with feathered songsters, while woods 
and fields lie silent and unmusical, Many of the 
tinal birds are snared by the peasants for market 
adver after a decielly novel fashion, A spot 
wing eclected for the day's operations, few cages 
containing some loud singing birds are hung in the 
neighbouring trees or thickets to allure their 
wilder brethren 5 a perch is then driven into the 
open ground, upon which is fastened a tame owl, 
‘This unfortunate bird, daczled by the sunlight, 
and imable to fly or move away, bobs lazily up 
and down, cogitating no doubt as to how he may 
bust escape from bondage, His Indicrous move- 
ments, odd ag it may seem, attract the birds from 
all sides, which fly round him and perch upon the 
trees, Alas for their confiding innocence; the 
branches and bovshs have all been smeared with 
the etrongest birdlime ; once they alight, escape 
is Impossible, When evening comes, they are 
torn away by ernel hands, their necks are quickly 
wrung, and the owl is rewarded with a lump of 
raw tavat and put away wotil the slaughter of the 
innovents is commenced again, 

The Italian eab-drivers asia rule have the 
neatest of cabs and the fastest of horses, Some 
of them have certainly prehistoric vehicles and 
antediluvian quadrupeds ; but the light earozlla, 
drawn hy the fast-trotting Sardinian pony, affords 
a means of locomotion unexcelled anywhere. The 
drivers are exorbitant in their demands to tourists 
and foreigners; but, on the other hand, will, if 
pressed, make a bargain which is but little in 
advance of the ordinary street-car fare, so that 
driving becomes a really inexpensive luxury, 
Carriages pass each other to the right instead of 
to the left, as in England, and it seems to be the 
rule Chat vehicles shall have the right of way over 
all pedestrians, It is no uncommon thing to see 
three or four carriages with horses at full gallop 
in the midst of the most crowded thoroughfare ; 
and the idea of pulling up ata crossing, slowing 
at a corner, or waiting for a foot-passenger to pass, 
is a thing unheard of. 

The Italian police aro divided into so many 
different bodies and attired in 80 many different 
uniforms as to bewilder the average tourist. They 
are armed with swords instead of batons; but in 
epite of their clanking sabres, magnificent cocked 
hata, and nodding plumes, they are on the whole 
an inferior lot of men. Judging from the rate of 
) pay they receive, this is not to be wondered at, 
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the marvel being that recruits for anch a poorly 
remunerated service are ever found at all. 

The trains in Italy are started by the sound of 
trumpet instead of by whistle, and the switch and 
flag men are—to use an Irishism—generally 
WOtrHen, 

In Italy, the men seldom or never shave _them- 
selves, and as a consequence barbers’ shops abound. 
But one misses the luxurious ease of the trans- 
atlantic barbers’ chairs, and groans escape involun- 

itarily from the victim who finds himself wedged 
| in the narrowest of scats, whilst a chattering 
}apprentice experiments upon his chin. There is 
no fixed price for haircutting or shaving, the 
amount to be paid being left to the discretion of 
the customer. This is decidedly inconvenient, and 
leaves the stranger in awkward doubt, by which 
naturally the barber profits. It is only just to 
wld, however, that a single copper will he accepted 
with as much dignity and as many thanks as 
woull the largest fee. 

Italy is the land of high taxation ; everything 
is taxed, and the country is groaning under the 
awfal Joad.  Custom-house officers swarm = in 
myriads over the land, and are so closely stationed 
to one another that it is a common thing for a 
traveller to have his luggage opened and searched 
half-a-dezen times in the course of a hundred 
| yards. It will hardly be ercdited that a pound of 
joake, an egg, or a fowl bought im Pisa will be 
sized and confiscated at the Leghorn gates, only 

fifteen miles away, wnless duty is paid on if. 

In many of the streets of the larger Italian 
cities are to be found dinner stalls where for a 
sou a plate of temptinzly cooked fish or dish of 
macaroni may be bonght. The beantiful cooking, 
the freshness of the viands, the snowy whiteness 
of the tablecloth, and the good-natured gossip or 
banter of the stall-keeper, make the repast a most 
delicious ene; and beside it, the aeinkey Eng- 
Heh coffee-house meal, and the disgustingly dirty 
penny dinner of the New York caffee-stalls, are 
now here, 

The opera in Ttaly is of course a national in- 
stitution. The theatres are very large, the seats 
wide and roomy, and the ventilation almost per- 
fect. Smoking is allowed in all parts of the 
house, and the rule is freely taken advantage of. 
The musical taste of the audience is evinced by 
the soft humming and beating of time which one 
sees and hears on all sides. The chorus of @ 
popular song is not unfrequently joined in by the 
spectators ; and a singer ending an air, or takin 
an unusually high note, is never allowed to finis 
it, for fear of failure, the effort being invariably 
drowned in vociferous applause. 

The Italian soldiers, with the exception of the 
grenadier regiments, are decidedly un ersized ; but 
they are neatly uniformed, and but for the system 
of recruiting by conscription, would be popular. 

The officers, unlike our British warriors, are com- 
pelled to wear their uniform continually. Whilst 
on duty, a broad blue sash is worn diagonally 
across the tunic; but on no occasion and under 
no pretext may the uniform be laid aside or 
exchanged for mufti. Generals alone are exempt 
from this reculation, but even they must report 
the when and wherefore of donning their civilian 
attire. No officer is allowed to marry unless he 
can deposit one thousand pounds aterling with the 
War Office. Thies sum is at the husband’s death 
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returned to the widow, and is supposed to keep 
her from the necessity of applying to the country 
for a pension. As the sum is a large one, and 
but few of the officers can afford its outlay, 
there are more bachelors than Benedicts amongst 
them. 

The Italian boatman stands with his back 
towards you, and rows in this position by pushing 
the oars forward instead of pulling them back- 
ward. The boats, even when built for pleasure, 
are heav 
thick and stiff as to be well-nigh unmanageable. 

Italian sweethearts are at marriage tied in a 


double knot, for, not content with the church | 


ceremony performed by the priest, the law coi- 
pels them to be also married by the mayor at 
the council chamber. Instead of wedding-cake, | 
eweetmeats are provided, and distributed with | 
lavish hands, 

The death-bed in Italy is never the scene of. 
tender parting or affectionate farewell. Whether 
on account of custom or emotion, it is hard to say, 
but the Italians declare they cannot bear to watch 
the last struggles of dyiny relatives, and so they 
leave the room in charge of strangers and nurses, 
and only return when the weary eyes have closed 
for ever and the struggling limbs are at rest. 

No ladies ever dream of marketing in Italy ; 
this duty is relegated entircly to the cook, To 
ask the price of a pound of butter or buy a melon 
in the market is unladylike and vulgar; and the 
mistress, if her dinner be not to the liking of her 
lord, can only wring her hands and bemoan the 
stupidity of her witless cook. 

When day is over and the night draws down, 
the Italian seeks a café, where he may sip his cup 
of coffee or eat his ice and smoke his cigar in 

eace and comfort. Here, in the open air, listen- 
ing to the band or strumming his own guitar, he 
spends an evening of delightful pleasure. He has 
endured the burning noontide, why grudge him 
the evening rest? He takes life easily, and as he 
goes, smokes and eata and sings his songs, The 
cafés are invariably filled, and the waiters are 
kept busy. The customary yratuity of a half- 
penny, which would make an English waiter burst 
with indignation, is received with murmured 
blessings and profound obeisances. 

Italian landlords must imagine that the dwellers 
outside their classic shores have small faces, or 
never wash at all, for the jugs and basins provided 
in their rooms are truly lilliputian. On paying 
his bill, the traveller always finds that the soap 
has been charged for, as if it was an unusual 
luxury. 

Besides being natural musicians, the Italians are 
natural gamblers. The national game of Lotto, now 
under the patronage and control of the govern- 
ment, is patronised to an incredible extent. The 
chances of winning are less than few and far 
between ; but rich and poor, priest and nt, 
patronise it with persistent regularity. The poor 
actually go without food and pawn the very beds 
they lie on in order to buy their weekly tickets. 
The game iteelf is of simple form: numbers from 
one to ninety inclusive are placed in a large 
revolving wheel, and at noon on Saturday, in the 
presence of the municipal officera and government 
Yepresentatives, five numbers are drawn forth by 
| five different children gathered at random from 
|[ the waiting crowd. These numbers are then 
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publicly proclaimed as the winning numbers for 
the week, and telegraphed far and near. Previous 
to the Saturday drawing—that is to say from 
Sunday morning till Friday night—tickets are 
sold. The purchaser chooses his own numbers, 
and he may buy two or three or four or five just 
as he pleases, It is needless to say that to choose 
five winning numbers is akin to a miracle. Two 
numbers not unfrequently come out, and occasion- 
ally a lucky investor hits on three; but these are 
rare exceptions, and, as at Monaco and other public 
tables, the percentage is so heavily in favour of 
the bank that the people lose their money with 
delicious regularity. To prevent cheating and pos- 
sible collusion, the offices are closed for the sale of 
tickets on Friday night, and remain unopened till 
the day after the drawing takes place. The prizes 
vary in value in el ata to the amount paid 
for the ticket, and are tempting enough to keep 
the poor still poorer, while the government coffers 
grow full and overtlow. 

The Italian lover has always an eye to the main 
chance. Before venturing upon any marriage pro- 
posal, the lover makes it his business to find out 
what dowry is likely to be settled on the bride, 
and should it not come up to his expectations, at 
once transfers his aflections elsewhere. The ques- 
tion of dowry is discussed, and the amount 
bargained for, much in the same way as the shop- 
keepers haggle over their wares; and the unfor- 
tunate girl who has no moncy in her own right, 
or upon whom her parents can afford to make no 
settlement, stands but a sorry chance of securing 
a husband, and accepts the inevitable with a calm- 
ness worthy of a better cause. 

The bride in Italy is always supposed to furnish 
all the honschold linen for her establishment ; not 
to be able to do so is a matter of disgrace. The 
number of articles included in her trousseau is 
enormous, and each one must be numbered by 
dozens. This is an excellent rule as far as the 
husband is concerned, for it frees him from any 
anxiety for years to come on account of the state 
of his wife’s wardrobe ; but, on the other hand, 
the poor are often unable to scrape together the 
clothes which the unwritten rule of society 
demands from them, and in many cases marriages 
are postponed from year to year until the requisite 
amount is provided. 

This article has grown apace, or allusion might 
be made to other oddities still. Let what has 
been written therefore suffice. To the truth of 
the foregoing remarks many who read them will 
doubtless be able to testify. 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL 


LaBURNUM CorraGE was a small but genteel domi- 
cile standing in its own plot of garden ground, in 
rather a lonely part of the suburbs of Medbury 
Royal, About two months previously to Walter's 
visit, it had been taken, furnished, by a certain 
Mr Evan Bolsover, a man about forty years old, 
and presumably a bachelor. Like so many of 
the male inhabitants of Medbury, Mr Bolsover 
went to London by train every morning and 
returned every evening. A few times, however, 
business had detained him in town all night, 
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on which occasions he had not failed to give 
Mre Mims, his housekeeper, notice beforehand 
of his intention. 

Mr Bolsover seemed to have no friends, or 
acquaintances even, in Medbury, neither did any 
one seem to be aware of the nature of the busi- 
ness which took him daily to the City. Two or 
three times he had brought a friend home with 
anes A stayed 
i 


him—it was always the same 
him after break- 


all night and went away wit 
fast next morning. 

The only other inmate of the Cottage was Mrs 
Mims, the housekeeper, who was the person 
chosen by Mr Bolsover out of a score of other 
applicants for the post in response to his adver- 
tisement in the Medbury JVeekly News. It was 
& wonder to many people why ‘Mother Mims,’ 
as she was called, should have been selected out 
of so many apparently far more eligible candi- 
dates. To beyin with, she was short-sighted and 
partially deaf; all her movements were slow and 
mechanical, and any orders or instructions which 
might be given her, beyond those of the simplest 
kind, had usually to be impressed upon her a 
second time before she seemed to thoroughly 
comprehend them. She had large, vacant, fishy- 
looking cyes; and her face was generally as devoid 
of feeling or expreasion as the tigure-head of some 
storm-battered Indiaman. On the other hand, 
the woman was warranted as being clean, honest, 
and thoroughly trustworthy ; and it may be 
assumed that in choosing her for his housckeeper 
Mr Bolsover knew quite well what he was 
about. 

Dr Lindley called at the Cottaze in due course, 
and was admitted by Mrs Minis, who ushered 
him up-staira, where he found Mr Bolsover in 
dressing-gown and slippers, scated in an easy- 
chair before the bedroom fire. As svon as Mrs 
Mims had shut the door behind the young doctor, 
the two men atared for a few moments in silence, 
as if mentally taking stock of each other, Then 
Mr Bolsover said with a little laugh: ‘Good- 
pone doctor, Sorry to have had to send for 
you. fope we shall*become better acquainted 

y-and-by. 

He had a low square forehead, rather high 
check-bones, and an aquiline nose. <A long black 
silky beard and moustache hid the lower part 
of his face. His eyes were clear and resolute- 
looking ; and Lindley had not been two minutes 
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in his company before the conviction grew upon | 


him that he was in the presence of a man of 
more than ordinary force of character. 


minutes later. 
hand, sweeping the lower passages, ‘Your master’s 
cold is a very bad one,’ he said, speaking a little 
above his ordinary tone. ‘I will send him a 
bottle of medicine in the course of an hour, and 
will call again in the morning. Meanwhile, you 
had better lay in a little arrowroot and black 
currant jelly, if you haven't any in the house; 
and be careful that the fire in his room is not 
allowed to get too low.’ Mrs Mims blinked her 
fishy eyea and nodded and gasped: ‘Yes, sir— 
just eo, sir, I'll not forget, sir.’ 

Next morning Mr lsover Was worse, and 
was ordered to keep his bed till further orders. 


‘I'm afraid the cold has acttled om his chest 
and that he won't be able to leave the honse 
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for some days,’ explained Dr Lindley conde- 
scendingly to Mra Mima, who exp herself 
as being deeply concerned at the news. | 

When he reached Laburnum Cottage the follow 
ing day, Mrs Mims said to him in a low voice as 
she admitted him: ‘There’s a gentleman up-stairs 
with master. He kem about half a hour ago. 
He’s been here two or three times afore, and 
stayed all night.’ 

The young doctor's shoes took a deal of wiping 
on the mat this morning. ‘You needn’t trouble 
to show me up,’ he said to the housekeeper ; 
‘I know the way by this time.’ 

On opening the bedroom door he found, as 
he had quite expected to do, that the visitor 
was none other than Mr Gazebrooke. 

When Dr Lindley came down-staira, he looked 
very grave indeed. ‘I am sorry to say ’—speak- 
ing into the housekeeper’s ear—‘that there is 
a great change for the worse in your master’s 
condition, It is highly necessary that he should 
have a trained nurse to attend to him, and I 
am now going to telegraph for one to one of 
the London hospitals. No doubt she will arrive 
in the course of the day, and it is Mr Bolsover's 
wish that the spare back-room should at once 
be got ready for her.’ 

It took the housckeeper’s slow-working’ wits 
& minute or two to assimilate such a mass of 
information, conveyed to her in a_ breath, as 
it were. Then she flung up her hands, and her 
watery cyes looked more watery than ever. 
‘Heart alive! and is the poor dear gentleman 
as bad as that?’ she exclaimed. ‘And a nurse 
from London, too! Well, well. I'l have every- 
thing in apple-pie order for her, sir, uever fear.’ 

Although Walter Lindley unaccountably neg- 
lected to telegraph for the nurse, as he had 
told Mra Mims he would do, that person dul 
arrived at Laburnum Cottage about six o’cloc 
the same evening, and after partaking of a cup 
of tea, at once proceeded to take up her new duties 
in the orderly methodical manner peculiar to 
her class. Mr Gazebrooke had taken his departure 
some hours earlier. 

Doctor and nurse looked curiously at each other 
when they met for the first time next forenoon. 
The nurse was a rather good-looking woman 
of thirty or so, plainly attired after the fashion 
of her calling. She had a firm, rather hard- 
eet mouth and steel-gray eyes, with a curiously 
watchful expression in them, like that of one who 
is constantly listening for a summons of some 


2 a - kind and knows not from moment to moment 
Dr Lindley was down-staira again about ten: 


He found Mrs Mims, broom in. 





when it may come. Her manners were quiet 
and self-possessed, and from what little the doctor 
could judge, she seemed to be a person of some 
education. She was a good deal in the young 
man’s thoughts both that day and for some anh 
afterwards ; but after all, as he said to himself, 
she was merely one more factor added to the 
mystery in which he himself was playin: py 
without any clue to the why or the wherefore 
of that which he was called upon to do. 

Day by day Mr Bolsover's malady increased, 
and presently the doctor found it advisable te 
call at the Cottage both morning and evening. 
Nurse Goodson was indefatigable in her attention 
to her patient, and scarcely left his room by 
day or night. Occasionally, when he was asleep, 
she would ask Mra Mims to relieve her for «. 


OM pert © een)” 
couple of hours while she took a little much- 
needed rest on the sofa in her own room. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day from the 
beginning of his illness Mr Bolsover died. Mr 
Gazebrooke and the nurse were with him at the 
time. The doctor had seen him two hours pre- 
viously, and although he had whispered his fears 
to Mra Mims on leaving, he did not seem to have 
anticipated that the end was so close at hand. 
The housekeeper was sent in hot haste to fetch 
him the moment it was seen that a sudden change 
for the worse had set in; but by the time he 
reached the Cottage all was over. 

A little later, the doctor having gone by that 
time, Mr Gazebrooke sent for Mrs Mims and 
gave her a list of some trifling purchases he wished 
to have made in the town. He also made her a 
present of a sovereign with which to buy a 
mourning dress for herself. The housekeeper set 
out at once, and was away abont an hour. When 
she got back, Mr Gazebrooke was gone. She and 
the nurse partook of supper together, soon after 
which they separated for the night. 

While they were at breakfast next morning 
Nurse Goodson said: ‘1 expect Mr Bolsover's 
brother here in the course of the day. Mr Gaze- 
brooke promised to telegraph for him last even- 
ing. As soon as he comes, I shall go about my 
business,’ 

‘I should like to see him,’ said the housekeeper 
a little later, with a sieniticant nod of her head 
at the ceiling. ‘Perhaps I mayn’t have a chance 
nfter his brother comes. He was a kind master 
to me, and | should like to bid him good-bye 
for the last time—though of course, poor dear, 
he won’t know nothing about it.’ 

‘I’m sorry not to be able to gratify you,’ 

answered the nurse; ‘but Mr Gazebrooke took 
the key of the room with lim last evening. 
He was to meet the other Mr Bolsover—Mr James, 
I think they call him—on his way through 
London this morning, and no doubt the latter 
will bring the key with him.’ 
' If Mrs Mims’ countenance had been able to 
express disappointment, she would doubtless have 
expressed it; as it was, she merely blinked her ' 
eyes and made an odd snufiling noise in her 
throat. 

‘Where be they going to bury him?’ she pre- 
sently asked. 

‘That is more than I can tell you. No doubt 
all the arrangements are Icft till Mr James's 
arrival,’ 

It was abont two o'clock in the afternoon when 
Mr James Bolsover made his appearance at the 
Cottage. After a brief interview with the nurse, 
the latter at once took her departure, 

There was a strong family likencss between 


the brothers; both were about the same height , 
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down, for a time, and seemed as if he were 
hunting for something he had a difficulty in 
ae 

‘Mebbe it’s the will he’s trying to find,’ 
muttered the housekeeper to herself. He found 
something else, however, that seemed to his 
taste, namely, a bottle of brandy in the sideboard. 
Having his cigar-case and a newspaper with him, 
he contrived to make himself tolerably comfort- 
able till the shades of evening began to gather 
apace. Then Mra Mims ventured to disturb him 
by taking a lighted Iamp into the room. 

‘My good woman, you needn't have brought 
that thing, he said a little testily. ‘I shall be 
off back to London in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, I suppose there’s some place in the 
town where you can sleep ?’ 

‘Sleep, sir!’ gasped the startled housekeeper. 

‘I mean at some friend’s or relation’s house. 
Of course I couldn’t think of Icaving you all 
alone here for the night.’ 

‘] shouldn’t mind it, sir; I ain’t a bit fright- 
ened of dead folk.’ 

‘Anyhow, we won't put you to the test. No 
doubt you’lk be able to get a bed somewhere, 
and you may as well set about it at once, But 
first fasten all the lower doors and windows, and 
bring me the key, or keys, if there are more than 
one, of the front door. If you get here by mid- 
day to-morrow it will be time enough,’ 

At the door Mrs Mims paused. ‘Be the funeral 
to take place in Medbury, sir?’ she ventured 
timidly to ask. 

‘QO dear, no. We have a family grave in one 
of the London cemeteries, and my poor brother 
will be buried there. The undertakers will be 
here in the course of to-morrow evening with a 
shell and a hearse to remove the body.’ 

‘IT don’t like him a bit,’ Mrs Mims confided to 
herself as she was putting on her bonnet and 
shawl a few minutes Inter, ‘He ain’t got half 
such a nice way with him as the poor dear up- 
stairs had. To turn me out in this way! it’s 
just shameful, And what docs he mean with 
his talk about a shell?—I never heard tell of 
dead folk being put into shells; besides, where 
would he find one big enough ?’ 

Mrs Mims’ mind was a peculiar one, with 
queer crotchets in it, and out-of-the-way corners 
in which lurked many strange fancies and old- 
world notions) She was possessed by a strony 
desire to look once more on the face of her 
dead master and to bid him good-bye, as she 
termed it. He had been kind to her after a 
carelesa, casy-going fashion during the short time 
she had been in his service, and a httle kindness 
went a long way with the housekeeper. It seemed 
to her that she would be wanting in respect to 
his memory if she were to let him pass out of her 


and the same build, but Mr James looked con- | sight for ever as if he were no more than a clod 


siderably the elder of the two, his hair being! 
thickly sprinkled with gray; and whereas the! 


or astone. She had a sort of vague notion that 
so long as the dead man remained under the roof 


dead man had worn a long beard and moustache,’ where he had died, he was soinehow aware of 


his brother was closely shaven except for two’ 
Mr Evan Bolsover’s accent | 


short side whiskers, 
had been that of a Londoner, or at least of 


all that was happening around him. More than 
once she had made up her mind to ask Mr 
James Bolsover for the requisite permission ; 


a south-country man: Mr James spoke with a: but there was something in that hard, clear-cut, 


pronounced north-country burr. 
At his ate Mrs Mims went out and bought 
a steak an 





cooked it for him, after which he | 


close-shaven face which caused the words to die 


away on her lips. 
The front door of Laburnum Cottage was fitted 


busied himself about the house, up-stairs and | with a Chubb’s lock, to which there were two 
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keys, one of which had been held by Mr Bolsover, 
and the other by Mrs Mims. Both these keys 
the housekeeper now gave into the keeping of Mr 
James. As she made her way towards her 
daughter's house after leaving the Cottage, she 
came to a stand for a moment every now and 
again and chuckled vindictively to herself. ‘Won't 
even trust me with the key, won’t he? He’s 
& fine one, if he thinks to keep me out by doing 
that !? 

The fact was that Mra Mims had a third key 
in her possession unknown to any one, which she 
had found one day amongst some rubbish left by 
the previous occupants of the Cottage. The 
tenanta in question had comprised a widow 
Jady and three grown-up sons, and each of the 
young men ~~ loubtiess possessed a latchkey 
of his own, The key thus found, Mrs Mime 
cleaned and put away in her own room, thinking 
that it might come in useful should either of the 
others get lost or mislaid, This evening, however, 
she took it away with her in her pocket. 


METEORIC IRON, 


Tre fall of bodies from the sky has been recorded 
by the early writers of many nations, but a cen- 
tury ago the occurrence of such an event seemed so 
improbable, that scientific men and the world in 
yeneral did not believe in its possibility, In 1794, 
however, the German philosopher Chladni_ col- 
lected accounts of the fall of a large number of 
these meteoric bodies, and directed special atten- 
tion to the existence of several massea of iron 
which appeared to him toe be undoubtedly of 
extra-terrestrial origin. Some eight years after- 
wards a paper on the same anbject was read before 
the Royal Society by FE. Howard. This stirred 
up 80 much interest in the scientific world, that 
the French Minister of the Interior directed the 
Academician Dict to endeavour to scttle the ques- 
tion of the existence of these bocdiea by a careful 
examination of a fall of stones which had been 
reported at PAigle, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
These Papers, and especially the exhaustive 
Memoir of Biot, compelled the scientific world 
to recognise the fall of bodies upon the earth 
from extra-terrestrial regions ag un undoubted 
fact. 

We may conveniently divide meteorites into 
two classes—~-namcely, those which consist almost 
entirely of iron, and are therefore termed aero- 
siderites or sky-irons; and those which are com- 
posed almost wholly of stone, and are called 
aerolites or aky-stones, A very useful and inter- 
esting collection of meteoric irons and meteoric 
stones ia to be found in the Mineralogy depart- 
ment of the Natural History Muscum, South 
Kensington. 

The masses of meteoric iron which have actually 
been observed to fall are only seven in number, 
although more than one hundred pieces of metallic 
iron have been discovered in different parte of 
the globe, which are undoubtedly of meteoric 
origin. Chemical examination of these aerosid- 
erites reveals the fact that they are composed 
chiefly of iron alloyed with nickel. More than 
twenty of the other elements which occur most 
frequently in the earth’s cruat have also been 
found in different masses of meteoric iron. The 
tron present usually varies from eighty to ninety- 
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five per cent., while the nickel ee Fe from six to 
ten. These meteoric masses generally 
characteristic properties of bar-iron, and are there- 
fore readily worked with the hammer; in fact, the 
ancients employed this iron, which they regarded 
as the gift of the gods, in the manufacture of 
their weapons of war. This custom still holds 
among certain semi-civilised tribes, such as the 
Eskimos and the inhabitants of Central Africa. 

Acrosiderites are often of considerable size, and 
thus they present a remarkable contrast to the 
aerolites or sky-stones, which are never of very 
great weight. The largest meteoric stone known 
1s that which fell at Knyahimja, in Hungary, 
on the 9th June 1866. It weighs six hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, and is preserved in the 
Vienna Museum. One of the masses of meteoric 
iron to which Chladni drew attention in 1794 is 
the now famous mass known as the Pallas iron 
80 named from the traveller Pallas, who discovered 
it in 1772 on the face of Mount Kemirs, situated 
between Krasnojarsk and Abekansk, in Siberia. 
This mass was of irregular form, and weighed 
sixteen hundred pounds, It possesses large pores, 
which are filled with a yellow-coloured olivine (a 
silicate of iron and magnesium, also known as 
‘chrysolite’); but the interior of the mass con- 
sists of iron which can be worked either cold or 
at a moderate heat, The iron brought from the 
Red River, in Texas, and known as Gibb'’s mete- 
orite, is about equal in weight to the Pallas iron. 
It is three feet four inches in length, two feet 
four inches in breadth, and one foot four inches 
in height. The Tuczon meteorite is ring-shaped, 
and measures forty-nine inches in its greatest 
diameter. It was found at Sonora, in Mexico, and 
weighed fourteen hundred pounds, A far larger 
mass of jron was that which a band of roving 
Indians found in the Gran Chaco Gualamba, 
near Otumpa, in South America, and which they 
imagined to be an iron mine, So early as 1783 
Don Rubin de Celi was sent to investigate the 
matter ; and he reported that the district was 
uninhabitable from want of water, and that for 
many miles around he could discover neither iron 
mines, mountains, nor the smallest stoneaw He 
estimated the weight of the mass at thirty to 
thirty-two thousand pounds, Again, masses of 
meteoric iron have been found in the Bolson de 
Mapini, or Mexican Desert, situated in Cohahuila 
and Chihuahua, two of the northern provinces of 
the Mexican republic. Three masses were dis- 
covered here in 1854 (one of these was the Tuczon 
iron described above); while fourteen years later 
eight more were taken to the United States; and 
in 1871, a large mass weighing seven thousand 
seven hundred pounds was found near El Para. 
Rumours, too, are not wanting of a still larger 
meteoric mass which may be seen in the centre of 
this lone and desolate region. 

That these falls of aerosiderites are not confined 
to any particular quarter of the globe is seen by 
the instances sireally cited. In Australia, too, the 
yrreat Cranbourne meteorite was discovered near 
Melbourne in 1861; while in our own island, a 
small mass waa seen to fall at Rowton, near Wel- 
lington, in Shropshire, on the 20th of April 1876. 
The Rowton meteorite weighed seven and three- 

uarter pounds, and fell at forty minutes past 
thes p.m. in the midst of a heavy shower of rain. 
A peculiar rumbling noise was said to have been 


heard, followed almost immediately by an explo- 
sion somewhat like the discharge of eae artil- 
lery. The iron penetrated toa depth of eighteen 
inches, and was quite warm when extracted, an 
hour after its fall. Except where it struck the 
ground, the whole surface of the meteorite, as is 
usually the case, is covered with a thin crust or 
varnish, caused by the fusion of a small portion 
of the mass by the heat generated during its rapid 
passage through the air. 

As might be anticipated, it is not always ensy to 
distinguish a mass of iron of meteoric from one of 
terrestrial origin. This is well shown by the con- 
troversy which has taken place as to the origin 
of the large masses of nickeliferous iron dis- 
covered in 1870 by Professor Nordenskiold on the 
seashore at Ovifak, Disko Island, in Western 
Greenland. One of these masses weighed fifty 
thousand pounds, while two others weighed 
twenty thousand and nine thousand pounds 
respectively. At one time it was held that the 
presence of nickel in these iron masses was a 
proof of their meteoric origin; but a careful 
examination of the rocks in the neighbourhood 
showed that the basalt contained nickeliferous 
iron disseminated through it, and that, therefore, 
these masses are probably of terrestrial origin, 
having been left exposed upon the beach by the 
weathering of the rock-matter which formerly 
enclosed them. 

It is interesting to notice that meteorites con- 
tain a considerable volume of various gases con- 
densed or confined within their mass. These 
gases consist of one or more of the following : 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and marsh gas. When the meteoric mass is 
heated in a vacuum, these gases are evolved, and 
may be collected. On examination it is found 
that the volume of the gas evolved, as well ag its 
percentage composition, varies much with the 
meteorite experimented with ; thus, the Lenarto 
aerosiderite yielded Professor Graham nearly 
three times its volume of gas, containing eighty- 
six per cent. of hydrogen, ten of nitrogen, and 
four of carbonic acid ; while the Arva iron con- 
tained no less than 47°13 times its own volume of 
gas, composed of sixty-eight per cent. of carbonic 
oxide, thirteen of carbonic acid, eighteen of hydro- 
gen, and one of nitrogen. Meteoric stones gene- 
rally contain all these gases, together with a emall 

ercentage of marsh gas or firedamp, a gas which 
is well known as the cause of the death-dealing 
explosions which occur in our coal-mines from 
time to time. 

The theories which have been proposed to 
account for the existence and fall of these meteor- 
ites are extremely unsatisfactory. At one time it 
was suggested that they were ordinary stones 
which had been struck by lightning ; that they 
had recently been ejected from terrestrial vol- 
canoes; that they had been carried into the air 
by a whirlwind ; or that they had been formed by 
the condensation of a cloud which had been car- 
ried from some distant voleano. All these theories 
are found to be untenable in the face of more 
recent observations, Laplace imagined that they 
might have their origin in active lunar volcanoes ; 
bat no active volcanoes are Known to exist 
in that luminary. That they are projectiles from 
ancient lunar volcanoes seems equally hopeless ; 
for if once the projectile failed to touch this 
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planet, its chance of doing so afterwards would be 
extremely small. In a contribution to Nature, 
Professor R. S. Ball has discussed the possibility 
of a volcanic origin for meteoric masses, and comes 
to the conclusion that if a volcanic origin were 
possible, he would be inclined, on mechanical 
grounds alone, to believe that they had been dis- 
charged in bygone ages from the volcanoes of our 
own planet. Having passed away from the attrac- 
tion of the earth, they would take up a path around 
the sun, which at some time or other would inter- 
sect the orbit of the earth, and that then the pro- 
jectile would reappear in the form of a meteorite. 
Others have imagined that these masses have 
been produced by the collision of two planeta, or 
the breaking up of a former satellite of the earth. 
This theory seems extremely improbable ; for the 
initial velocity required to carry a body from one 
of the smaller planets to within the earth’s orbit 
is very considerable, and the chances of its strik- 
ing the earth are very small; besides, it would 
then be reasonable to expect the appearance upon 
the earth of larger meteoric masses than those 
with which we are at present acquainted. In 
addition to all this, the rapid and peculiar motion 
of these meteorites is inconsistent with the many 
and ingenious theories which would confine them 
to the solar system, Jor the present, therefore, 
the origin of these interesting bodies must be 
aseribed to that part of space which is termed 
‘interstellar,’ and of which nothing is known. 


MY UMBRELLA, 


Sompm years ago I happened to be at that most 
picturesque old city of Wiirzburg on a showery 
May market-day. The window of my hotel com- 
manded the square. The moment that the first 
sprinkle came over the busy scene of market- 
women and chafferers, the whole square suddenly 
flowered like a vast garden. Every woman at her 
stall expanded an enormous umbrella, and these 
umbrellas were of every dye—crimson, blue, green, 
chocolate, and——yes, there was even one of mari- 
gold yellow, under which the huckstress crouched 
as beneath a mighty inverted escholzia. Nor 
were these umbrellas all selfs, as horticulturists 
describe monotoned pansics; for some were sur- 
rounded with a perfect rainbow of coloured lines 
as a border; and others were wreathed about 
with a pattern of many-hued flowers. Presently, 
out came the May sun, and, presto, every umbrella 
was closed and folded and Jaid aside: the flower- 
garden had resolved itself into a swarm of busy 
marketers. 

On reaching Innsbruck, I lighted on an um- 
brella-maker’s shop under one of the arcades near 
the Golden Roof of Frederick with the Empty 
Pockets. I saw suspended, before the vault in 
which the man dwelt or did business, umbrellas 
the exact reproductions of what I had seen at 
Wiirzburg—red, green, brown, blue, white—lined 
with pink, like mushrooms: and for the sum of 
about fifteen shillings J became the happy pos- 
sessor of one of these articles, which I proceed to 
describe. The covering was of a brilliant red, 
and imprinted round it was a wreath of flowers 
and foliage, white, yellow, blue, and green ; around 
the ferrule also was a smaller wreath similar in 
colour and character. This cover was stretched on 
canes, such canes as are well known in schools ; 
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and the canes were distended by twisted brass 
strainers, rising ont of a sliding tube of srcinaceerit d 
hammered brass, through which passed the stic 
of the umbrella. The whole, when expanded, 
measured nearly five feet, and was not extra- 
ordinarily heavy, nothing like the weight of a 

ig-umbrella, Walking under it was like walk- 
ing about in a tent, taking the tent with one ; 
and walking under it in the rain filled one with 
sanguine bupes that the day was about to mend, 
so surrounded was one with a warm and cheerful 
glow. Ona hot climb over a pass, when I spread 
this shelter above my head against the aun, I felt 
that I must appear to the shepherds on the high 
pastures like a migratory Alpine rose. 

I met with no inconvenience whatever froin my 
umbrella till I reached Heidelberg on my way 
home, and innocently walked with it under my 
arm in the Castle gardens on Sunday afternoon. 
Then I found that it provoked attention and 
excited astonishment. Such an umbrella had its 
social level, and that level was the market-place, 
not the Castle gardens ; it was sufferable as spread 
over an old woman vending saucrkraut, but not as 
carried furled in the hand of a respectably dressed 
gentleman. So much comment did my umbrella 
occasion, as to annoy me, spoil the pleasure of 
my walk, and force me finally to thrust it up my 
back under my coat, and with crossed arms to 
the rear, hug it to my «pines But even so T was 
not able to escape observation, for the black 
handle, crooked, appeared below my coat, a fact 
to which I was aroused by the exclamations of 
a nursemaid: ‘4ch Tausend / the Herr has a curly 
tail!’ and then of a Professor, who, beckoning 
some students to him, said: ‘Let us catch him— 
the Missing Link, homo caudatus,’ 

On peaehite England, the yreat scarlet-crimnson 
(it was neither exactly one nor exactly the other) 
umbrella was consigned to the stand in the hall. 
Those were not the days when Indies spread red 
parasula above their bonnets, and had sun-shades 
to match their gowns: in those days all parasols 
were brown or black ; consequently, the innovation 
of a red umbrella would be too great, too startling 
for me to attempt. But one morving-—it was that 
on Which the Duke and Duchess of Edinburnsh 
made their entry into London after their mar- 
riage—I1 atarted carly to drive to the station aud 
go to town and join the sightscers. It may be in 
the recollection of those who were out that day 
that snow fell—~in the morning early, in the 
country, there was a good deal of snow, so much, 
that 1 thought 1 might safely take my Tyrolese 
umbrella to cover mo in my gig. I intended to 
furl it before I reached the station and euch places 
where men do congreyate. It was remarkable 
that just as the snow spoiled the picturesque effect 
of the procession in Regent's Street by making 
the redcoats draw on their overcoats, it induced 
me to unfurl my marvellous red travelling tent— 
which is only one more instance of the compensa- 
tion there ia in nature. 

As I drove along, I chanced on an umbrella- 
maker trudging through the snow, head down, 


‘with a bundle of his manufacture under his arm. 


‘He neither saw nor heard the dogcart till it was 
close on him, when the driver shouted to him to 
stand aside. Then he started back, looked up; 
and I saw the change of expression in the man's 


_ face as his eyes took in the apparition above him 


am 
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fruit as well as branches were of silver. 


(Bept. 8, 1988, 


of the expanded red umbrella, flower-wreathed 
and brass-mounted. The face had been inani- 
mate ; a wild enthusiasm or astonishment kindled 
it, and down into the snow at his feet fell the 
umbrellas he was carrying. I drove on, but 
looked back at intervals, and as long as he was: 
in sight, I saw him standing in the straight road, 
with eyes and mouth open, hands expanded and 
every finger distended, and his umbrellas uncol- 
lected scattered about him in the snow. 

These reminiscences of my remarkable umbrella 
lead me to say something of umbrellas in general. 

I hardly think that the true origin, develop- 
ment, and, shall I say, degradation of the utm- 
brella, is generally known. Yet it deserves to 
be known, for it supplies a graphic and striking 
condensation of vast social changes. 

The umbrella comes to us from the East, from 
nations living under a burning sun, to whom 
shade is therefore agreeable. We can understand 
how the giving of shade came easily to be regarded 
asa symbol of majesty. In the apocryphal Look 
of Baruch occurs the passage, ‘ We shall live under 
the shadow of Nebucodonosor, king of Babylon, 
and under the shadow of Balthasar, his son,’ 
Primitively, kings gave audience and delivered 
judgment seated under trees, not only because of 
the comfort of the shade, but also because of 
the symbolism, So, when Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, received St Augustine, it was seated under 
an oak; and Wagner is quite right when, in 
the opening scene in Lohengrin, he makes King 
Pepin hold his court enthroned under a tree, 

But when sovereigns tock to receiving suitors 
and dispensing justice indoors, they transferred 
with them to within the symbol of the tree. 
Phvylarchus, in describing the luxury of Alex- 
ander, says that the Persian kines gave audience 
under plane-trees or vines made of gold and 
hung with emeralds, but that the magnificence 
of the throne of Alexander surpassed theirs. 
Curtius relates how the kings of India had golden 
vines erected so as to overspread their thrones, 
in their judgment halls. The throne of Cyrus 
was over-canopied by a golden vine of seven 
branches. firdusi describes a similar throne-tree 
at the festival given by Kai Khosru : 

A tree was erected, many-branched, 

Rending over the throne with its head : 

Of silver the trunk, but the branches of gold ; 
The buds and the blossoms were rubies ; 


The fruit was of sapphire and cornelian stone; 
And the foliage all was of emerald. 


a“ 
¢ 


From the Fast, the idea or fashion was trans- 
planted to Byzantium, and the emperors had 
similar trees erected above and overshadowing 
their thrones, William of Rubrnuquis describes 
a great silver tree in the palace of the Khan 
of the Tartars, in 1253, of which leaves anil 
But 
kings went about, and wherever they went their 
majesty surrounded them ; Dagpass Vaan with 
the double motive of comfort and symbolism, 
the umbrella was invented as a portable canopy 
or tree over the head of the sovereinzn. 

The Greeks noticed and disapproved of the use 
of the umbrella. Xenophon says that the Persians 
were so effeminate that they could not content 
themselves in summer with the shade afforded b 
trees and rocks, but that they employed portab 
contrivances for producing artificial shade. But 
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when he says this, he most certainly refers to the 
kings, for they alone had the right to use um- 
brellas. On Assyrian and Persepolitan reliefs we 
have a eunuch behind the sovereign holding an 
umbrella over him when walking, or when riding 
in his chariot, or when seated; on a bass-relief 
of Assur-bani-pal, however, the king is figured 
reclining under an overshadowing vine, which is 
probably artificial. Firdusi says of Minutscher : 

*A silken umbrella afforded shade to his head.’ 
Indeed, the umbrella came to be as identified 
with royalty as the crown and the throne; and 
among the Buddhists it remained so. Four feet 
from the throne of the Great Mogul, as described 
by Tavernier, were two sprad umbrellas of red 
velvet fringed with pearls, the sticks of which 
were wreathed with pearls. Du Halde says that 
in the imperial palace at Pekin there were 
umbrellas always ready for the emperor; anid 
when he rode out, a canopy was borne on two 
sticks over his head to shade him and his horse. 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
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In the Catacombs the vaulted chapels and the 
overarched recessed tombs are all attributable to 
the same idea; nor has the original notion been 
lost in them, for they are frescoed over with vines, 
lavs, and other foliage. The most beautiful 
instance is also the earliest, the square crypt 
in the cemetery of Prastextatus, which dates from 
the second century. Here the entire vault is 
covered with trailing tendrils and leaves with 
birds perched on them. <A couple of centuries 
later, the original idea was gone, and we find, 
instead of a growing tree, only bunches and 
sprigs of flowers, 

So !—the umbrellas that pass in the rain under 
the shadow of the mighty dome of St Pauls are 
its poor relations, and my flower-wreathed para- 
pluie preserves in its leafaye a reminiscence of the 
orivinal tree; and the old German woman sits 
and vends carrots under what was once the 
prerogative of the sovereign. Is it not a token 
that sovereignty has passed from the despot to 


Of Sultan Mohammed Aladdin we are told that | the democracy ? 


he adopted insignia of majesty hitherto used in 
India and Persia and unknown in Islam; among 
these was a canopy or umbrella held over his 
head abrond. Of one Sultan’s umbrella we are 
told that it was of yellow embroidered with gold 
and surmounted by a silver dove. 

But as the umbrella was the symbol of majesty 
held over the king’s head, it behoved the royal 
palace to imitate the same, and by ita structure 
show to all that it was the seat of majesty. Thus 
came the cupola or dome into use, and what was 
given to the king’s house was given also to the 
temples In Perret and Chapui’s conjectural 
reconstruction of the temple of Belus, near 
Babylon, above the seven stages of the mighty 
pyramid is the shrine of the god surmounted by 
a dome. In all likelihood this really was the 
apex of the pyramid ; the dome was a structural 
umbrella held over the supreme god. 

The great hall of audience of the Byzantine 
emperors was surmounted by a cupola. Two 
Councils of the Church, in 680 and 692, were held 
in it, and obtained their designation in Truilo 
from this fact. From the royal palace the cupola 
passed to the church, as the crown of the House 
of the King of kings; and a dome was erected 
over the church of the Holy Sepulchre by Con- 
stantine, and over the church of the Eternal 
Wisdom by Justinian. But it had already been 
employed as the crown of a temple, not only in 
the Pantheon at Rome, but in the Tholos, the 
temple of Marnas or Dagon at Gaza. 


But the great dome or umbrella by no means, 


excluded the lesser one beneath it, and kings’ 
thrones under cupolas were also over-canopied 
by structures of wood or marble or metal. Such 
a baldacchino ia seen over the sungod in a bass- 
relief at Sippar. It became common, and was 
sculptured, or when of textile work, was embroid- 
ered with leaf and flower work, retuining a remi- 
niscence of the original tree beneath which the 
king sat and held court. It also passed to the 
church, and became a subsidiary umbrella over 
the altar. Paul the Silentiary in the sixth cen- 
tury describes that in the church of St Sophia at 
Constantinople as a dome resting on four silver 
pillars, Constantine erected much the same sort 
of debi covering above the tomb of the apostles 
tm! home, - | | | 


SOME OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
Il.—*THE FAMOUS FIGHT OF MALAGO,’ 


WE have dealt with the martial valour of lands- 
men, and it is only fair that we should now give 
a specimen or two of the old ballads in which the 
deeds of our brave sea-lions are extolled. These 
sea-ballads seem to have been great favourites 
with the land-lubbers, for though a large number 
of them are printed, yet few specimens are now 
extant—which rarity goes far to prove their popu- 
larity. Perhaps the most singular feature of these 
black-letter ballads is their pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Most of thei had at their head a square 
wood-engraving of more or less doubtful artistic 
merit. ‘The heroes and heroines of pastoral or 
amorous ballads were depicted in all the bravery 
of huge ruffs, collars, fardingales, sombreroes 
swords, plumes, and all the rest of the theatrical 
wardrobe. The war-pieces are really surprising— 
those heading the ballads of Oudenarde and the 
Courageous English Boys are revelations in the 
way of drawing and workmanship. One thing 
is noticeable—the booksellers seemed to have but 
a poor idca of the fitness of things, for they con- 
stantly make use of old blocks, and often without 
the slightest reference to the matter of the ballad. 
We find chubby Cupids dodging behind pillars, 
bow in hand, with arrows drawn to the head, 
adorning war-songs ; ee in distress over love- 
songs; and so on—all of which is ludicrous and 
out of place. The plan, laudable from an 
economic point of view, still scems rather like 
im osing upon the artists and the gpod-natured 
ublic. 
: When the black-letter went out of fashion— 
to the ruin of many respectable makers of spec- 
tacles—these curious engravings also became less 
frequently used. As for the wood-engraving which 
heads the ballad of The Famous Fight at Malago, it 
is curious, but still seemingly a serious attempt to 
illustrate the subject of the song. There are three 
vessels, or parts of vessels—as much of them as the 
artist could crowd into the limited space—great 
waves with crested tops, and one or two drowning 
men—real giants, judging from their proportions, 
This spirited ballad has the following long 
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sub-title: ‘The Englishmen’s Victory over the 
Spaniards: Relating how Five English Frigates— 
viz, the Henry, Ruby, Antelope, Greyhound, and 
Bryan, burnt all the Spanish Ships in their 
Harbour at Malago ; battered down their churches 
and their houses about their ears, kill’d abundance 
of their Men, and obtained a Victory.’ The 
motto is: 

Where ever English seamen goes, 

They are a terror to their foes, 

The minstrel’s welcome on this occasion seems 
to be rather more restricted than was generally his 
wont; he says: 

Come all you brave sailors that sail on the main, 

1°) tell you of a fight that was lately in Spain, 

And of the sail of frigates bound to Malago, 

Yor to fight the proud Spaniards, our orders was so, 
Grammar was never a strong point with the 
ballad- mongers; but we need not stop to discnss 
this point. The rhyming historian tells us that 
the frigates were the Henry, and the Ruby, and 
the Antelope also; while the Greyhound and the 
Bryan oa fireships must go; and so bravely did 
they ylay their parts, that they made the proud 
Spaniards quake in their hearts. They came to 
an unchor quite near the mole, being very bold ; 
and they were so short a distance from the town 
that they battered inuch of it down : 


They hung out their flag of truce fur to know our 
intent, 

And they sent out their long-boat tu know what we 
meant. 

Bat our captain he answered them bravely, it was so, 

‘For to burn all your shipping before wo do go.’ 

‘For to burn all our shipping you must us excuse, 

'Tis not five sail of frigatex shall make us tu muse.’ 

Kut wo burnt all their shipping and their gallics also ; 

And we left. in the city full Inany a widow. 


The gallaut captain directed the fire, and so 
brought down the church spire; then the belfry 
came down with a crash, although it was so high, 
and made many of the gentry to the monasteries 
to flie. And so great a confusion did their guns 
make in the town, that nearly all their tall build- 
ings were knocked down; while the poor little 
elildren fur help did cry, though nobody could 
relieve from the danger which was so nigh. The 
marrator waxes warm with bis description, and 
tells us that the smoke created so much terror 
that many pour wights confided themselves to the 
flood, only, alas! to perish in water aud mud. 

Our guns we kept firing, still shooting amain, 

Whilst many a proud Spaniard was on the place slain ; 

Tho rest being amazed, for sucocour did cry ; 

But all was in vain—they had nowhere to tlie, 

At laat being forced, they thought it most tit 

Unto the brave Englishmen for to submit. 

And 80. a conclusion at last we did make, 

Upon such conditions as was fit to take. 


And there the matter ended. But our loyal 
ballad-writer hae a few more words to say, 
inspired by a high patriotic admiration ; and thus 
he spake : 
The Spanish Armada did England no harm; 
*Twaa but a bravado to give us alarin ; 
But with our fine frigates we did them bombast, 
And made them of Englishmon's valour to taste, 
When this noble victory we did obtain, 
Then home we returned to England again, ° 
Where we were received with waloomes of joy, 
Boeeause with the frigates we did them dest 


} roy. 
And eo endeth this naively told tale. 
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That there are some graphic bits of description, 
we must confess; and as for the warlike an 

triotic feeling it displays, we can only say that 
it is admirable. Of its historical value we will 
not say much. It depicts, truthfully enough, 
however, some of those desperate descents our 
sailors were wont to make in those days on the 
Spanish coast and on her rich colonies. These 
sudden expeditions, though actuated by patriotic 
motives, only too often assumed the form of law- 
less and almost piratical maraudings. But we 
must take the times as they were, and this spirited 
ballad gives us a capital insight into the feelings 
of the people and the kind of maritime adventures 
of those distant days, 

The black-letter Loyal Victory obtained (with the 
Providence of Almighty God) against the Dutch 
leet, June 2d and 3d, 1665, is a very good type. 
We are told to be merry without exception : 


Let England, Ireland, and Scotland rejoice, 

To render thanksgiving with heart and voice, 
That surly fanatic that now will not sing, 

Is false to kingdom, and foe to the king. .... 
For why should my nature or conscience repine 
At taking of his life, that fain would take mine? 


A pertinent query enough, but one which involves 
many serious questions, 

Ritson, in his collection of Songs and Ballads, 
has preserved a very brilliant one, commemorating 
Admiral Rusgsell’s victory over the Chevalier de 
Tourville. The engagement took place on the 
22d of May 1692, off the coast of Normandy, and 
was fought between ninety-nine English ships of 
the line and an almost equal force of French men- 
of-war, which French fleet was about to make a 
descent upon fair England with the view of replac- 
ing James Li. on his throne. The Chevalier de 
Tourville had his flag hoisted on board Le Soler? 
Joyal, a magnificent ship, the largest, indeed, 
that had ever been built. It is this Soleil Royal 
which is justly the centre figure, as it were, of 
the ballad, 


Thursday in the morn, the ides of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Russell did discern, by dawn of day, 
The lofty sail of France advancing now. 
* All hands aloft, aloft; let English valour shine: 
Let fly a culverin, the signal of the line ; 
Let every hand supply his gun ; 
Follow me, 
And you'll see 
That the battle will be soon begun.’ 


Tourville in his splendid ship, and his fleet 
about him, bore down upon the British line, 
determined to sink Russell beneath his feet ; but 
both sides were thirsting for victory; the encounter 
was terrible : 


And mighty Fate stood looking on, 
ist a flood, 
Ali of bleod, 
Filled the scupper-holes of the Royal Sun. 


Sulphur, smoke, and fire filled the air; while the 
French on shore, looking eagerly on, were alarmed 


by the continual roar of the contending cannon. 


All in vain did the brave Frenchmen stick to their 
guns; the red ensign flew out victorious. The 
vessels with their gay banners bearing the flower- 
de-luce, fly before the British fire, even seeking 
destruction amidst the rocks and on sanda, to the 
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horror of the spectators on land. Le Solet! Royal 
is lost on the strand : 
For evermore adien, thou Rowal Sun. .... 
Enough, thou mighty god of war ! 
Now we sing, 
Bless the king ; 
Let us drink to every British tar. 

But let us turn from the scenes of war to those 
of peace. We have a very graphic description of 
the hardships of a sailor’s life in Neptune's Raginy 
Fury; or, the Gallant Scamen’s Sufferings, It has 
a lengthy sub-title, which we need not transcribe, 
for the song itself will tell us all we want to know, 
and to it we turn. 

Yon gentlemen of England 
That live at home at ease, 
Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas ! 
They are manifold and terrible; and ye youngsters, 
take warning, for 
All you that will be seamen 
Must bear a valiant heart, 


For when you come upon the seas, 
You must not think to start. 


As for us, the seamen : 


If enemies oppose us, 
When England is at wars 
With any foreign nations, 
We fear nut wounds nor scars; 
Our roaring guns shall teach ’em, 
Our valour for to know, 
Whilst they reel in the keel, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


And, moreover, the storm is often fierce : 


In claps of thunder 
Which darkness doth enforce. ...6 
Sometimes in Neptune’s bosom 
Our ship is tost in waves, 
And every man expecting 
The sea to be their graves ; 
Then up aloft she mounteth, 
And down again so low ; 
"Tis with waves, O with waves, 
When the stormy winds du blow. 

The marine bard does not forget to dwell on the 
other dangers—of climates, strange savaves, and 
other wonders. But then, when the jolly ‘salts’ 
are back in port amidst relatives and friends, they 
show they have warm hearts, and wish all and 
sundry to join in their merriment and joy. 

On the whole, these sea-songs, with which we 
conclude these papers, are fresh and rollicking, 
smell of the ‘briny,’ have more heartiness and 
lesa bravado than the same class of military war- 
songs. Both classes, however, are fairly illus- 
trative of different phases of English life and 
thought. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
Nature, in her wondrous kindness to mankind, 
has placed many a tranquil and cool valley along 
the sunny Mediterranean shore: delightful re- 
treats where one may take refuge from burning 
eun-rays. For when the heat becomes intense 
during the May summer days, even the natives 
are chased indoors, glad to retire into darkened 
rooms, and perchance sleep, until the fiery chariot 
has nearly run ite course, Then they come forth 
and watch the Lord of Day preparing to retire 
far beyond the astern gray mountains, behind a 
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crimson curtain inlaid with gold, auffusing the 
attendant hills and cloudlets with his glory, while 
the sea gently tosses to and fro sparkling ruby 
bubbles, 

Now, every mortal does not possess the god- 
like power of compelling Morpheus to came to his 
aid, and to such as do not, during the May mid- 
day sun the mountain valleys are as an earthly 
paradise. The stream at its birth, bubbling up 
from primeval rock, comes to light as cold as 
ice and as pure as crystal. Overflowing its 
natural basin, it runs its course amidst hard and 
rugged rocks, plashing with gentle bell-like sound 
over a perpendicular fall, sending up clouds of soft 
spray, while the waters below are tossed against 
jagged rocks into gay and sportive foam. It 
rests not; on it leaps, meandering along over 
its stony bed, between the gray bare mountains, 
gathering force as it gocs, until it gradually finds 
its way into a deeper, cooler, more silent, and 
luxuriant retreat. The silvery water is now in 
the true valley; and here may be found that 
repose from care or the tyranny of the burning 
orb, whose face may not be looked on in its mid- 
day splendour. 

How peaceful gverything is!—the silence onl 
broken by the music of the stream on its head- 
long and hecdless journey. In ambitious rivalry, 
we have the gladsome song of the birda, flying 
busily from tree to tree, and hastily retiring from 
a noisy bath in a crystal pool on the approach 
of human footsteps. On and on the water flows, 
over rock, sand, pebbles, and stones ; now cosily 
retreating under the shelter of high and hanging 
banks, almost hidden beneath rich imasaes of 
vegetation, then emerging into full view and 
tumbling merrily over the pebbles; anon filling 
up a wide poo), as though if would usurp the 
whole width of the valley. Suddenly swirling 
round with startling rapidity, it sweeps every- 
thiny before it, carrying off a plank of wood, a 
leaf, or a luckless beetle in bewildering gyrations 
to the middle of the stream; hurrying off in 
breathless haste over stoncs, past waving reeds, 
and then, as though tired of its game, landing 
its prey on a sandy bank, sharply turning aside 
to follow ita bent, and repeat its vayaries over 
and over again. 

Like the melodious stream, let us go peeping 
everywhere. Here under the bank we may sce 
the industrious ants bringing food to their habita- 
tions ; their interference with nature seemingly 
only beneficial ; they do no harm. The nest lies 
close beside a brier root; and not two paces off, 
the late violet and primrose mingle their sweet 
fragrance in the air. Just a few inches farther 
on we espy the curious retreat of the trapdoor 
spider, that wonderful and most intelligent of 
insect house-builders, now choosing a grassy patch 
for the site of ite abode, now a mossy bank, or 
perchance a sandy soil, and cleverly adapting 
ltg architecture to its surroundings. A beetle 
with an outer coat of green and gold most mar- 
vellously blended, finds a home in the heart of 
a ruddy dogrose, while the brick-red and black- 
“rae wax-like little ladybird flies from leaf to- 


Bat, like the gorgeously coloured butterflies, : 
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we must flit from spot to spot; staying to watch 
the odd antios of the pixies’ ferrymen or water- 
epidera, as they skate rapidly over the glassy 
water ; or, moving swiftly forward, endeavouring 
t catch a glance of the erratic cuckoo, or see 
the energetic woodpecker in the act of performing 
ite lond rap-rap-tap on the hollow bark of the 
cork-tree as it speeds on its upward course. No 
exceasive heat can reach deep down into these 
peaceful regions, and the veyetation sprouts up 
with magic luxuriance. The tall graceful trees 
tower above flowering shrubs with their variegated 
greens relieved by the late blushing roses, pure 
white clematia, golden honeysuckle, and pink 
bramble flowers, Under this shelter, again, are 
flowera innumerable, peeping out of the grass 
and bed of sear and valiow leaves. Closer to 
the water, the quivering maiden-hair hangs its 
exquisite fronds, mingling with the hardy harts- 
tongue, which forces its way between the stones, 
and bathes its curved plossy leaves in the spark- 
ling etream. On that steep sandy bank, the 
Barbary fig or prickly-pear offers a formidable 
barricr to the too adventurous climber ; ite thick 
leaves, covered with the smallest and most irritat- 
ing prickles, are cnough to put the most daring 
to flight. Notwithstanding its beautiful yellow 
and bright orange-coloured flowers, the put has 
a very ungainly and eccentric look. Yet it ia 
useful, for it will grow where no other plant but 
the cactus would, and makes a really etlicacious 
hedge. The common stonepine probably ia, after 
the Barbary fiz, the least exacting of plants 
as regards soil; provided ita roota encounter 
nothing more formidable than sand-rock, it will 
make itvelf a home and flourish. It is, however, 
too often the victan of a cruel plague of eater- 
pillars (Bombyx processionaria), which build their 
nests among the spiky leaves and devour every 
atom of green, When that is accomplished, they 
migrate in long processions to a fresh tree, and 
thus soon destroy a healthy clump of pines. It 
is very curious to see these long lines of cater- 
pillars on their voyages of discovery making 
their way from tree to tree in perfect order. 

A little farther down the valley, the opposite 
side offers a strange contrast-—the banks are gentle 
wlopes covered with rich grass, watered, and kept 
emerald green by tiny trickling streams, and 
shaded by chestnut trees. These tall trees, with 
their long straight trunks and graceful bouquets 
of broad tender green leaves, form an exquisite 
frame to the humble shepherd's hut, built of 
rough chestnut loza, and roofed with boughs, 
wherein the weary man lies down at night to 
rest his tired limbs on a couch of dried leaves, 
unconscious of the majestic beauty of the scene 
outside, as the setting aun reddens the sky with 
fire, warming the trees and rocks with pink tints, 
and seems to turn the water below into a gory 
stream. As the aun dips, and dim twilight takes 
the place of its warm rays, the heavens become 
crowded with bright twinkling stars, and the 
butterflies in all the glory of their gorgeous 
colours retire to their mysterious resting-places, 
while the moths, nocturnal spiders, crickets, and 
noisy frogs come forth to sport, and the cool 
evening air echoes faintly the myriad sounds of 
buay insect and animal life. 

‘octs should Hive here and sing of these various 


Bae! 
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go as the day waxes and wanes and the season 
gives way to season. What lessons might be 
drawn from the industrious ant; the busy bee 
as it flies from flower to flower in this beautiful 
garden of nature's own designing and planting ; 
the ingenious trapdoor spider at the bottom of 
its home in the deptha of mother earth ; the birds, 
with their bright and gladdening hymns of life’ 
and joy ; from the lovely delicate flowers peeping | 
from amidst their verdant beds, each at its’ 
appointed time, and lifting their pure coloured 
petals towards the light from above! What songs 
of tender, peaceful thoughts might be sung of 
the silver moon as it arose and suffused the 
silent valley with soft pure light, the rays turning 
the rippling water into a stream of molten silver, 
now bright and glistening, now inky, and almost 
appalling in its dark, and seemingly unfathom- 
able depths! What glorious thoughts would steal 
upon the poet as he listened to the sighing of 
the boughs, the rustling of the leaves, all retlect- 
ing the fey light of the midnight moon, as they 
bent under the gentle breeze, sweeping down from 
rocky fastnesses high in cold regions to the 
rippling sea ! 


THE COUNTRY DANCE, 


Wo comes here, with patch on cheek, 
Locking so demure and ineek, 

Moving slowly, shy of glance, 

Throngh the quaint old country dance ? 
Who's this, with an air of grace, 

As they move in measured pace, 
Mects her, greets her, bowing low ? 
"Tis her rich and lordly beau ! 

Who, here, Jooks across the room, 
Heart of doubt and brow of gloom ? 
Ah, the song has oft been sung ; 

Tis her suitor poor and young ! 

But he meets her roving eyes, 

Sees the blushes sweet that rise ; 

Ah, what matters what may be— 
They are lovers, he and she ! 


But the dance is over now, 

Swecping curtsey, courtly bow; 

Beats one true heart ‘mid the press; 

Is it no, or is it yest 

Once, just onoe, their glances meet— 

Ah, it is the signal sweet ; 

Where ‘a the one white rose she wore ? 

Lying there upon the floor! 

Hark, the clock is striking four ; 

Who ‘s this at the postern door, 

Cloaked and hooded, in alarm, 

Clinging to her lover's arm ? 

Fare thee well, O lordly beau— 

They ‘ll be wed long ere you know, | 

Love that has the will, folk aay, 

Soon or late will make the way ! 
Curtox Bixenam 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CANAL 


So long have we been accustomed to the develop- 
ment of railway enterprise, that we are apt to 
regard with indifference, if not with a specics of 
scorn, the idea of perfecting the internal com- 
munication of the country by means of water- 
ways. The iron-horse, it has been long supposed, 
has driven away the canal boat from the active 
lines of industry, and the uses of canals seemed 
destined to be consigned to the limbo of ancient 
history or left to the monopoly of the Dutch. 
But this is a great error, and all the greater 
because it isso common. Undoubtedly, the canal 
system of the United Kingdom did suffer a very 
severe blow when the railway enterprise bloomed 
and ‘boomed’ under ‘King Hudson.’ More recent 
experience, however, has shown that canals are 
not necessarily competitors of railways—that they 
are more often auxiliaries—and that they are 
capable of performing services to the community 
which railways cannot achieve ; or, to put it in 
another form, which it can never pay railways to 
attempt, Let us not forget that the prosperity 
of the Dutch, the most enterprising, commercial, 
thrifty, and successful people in the world—next, 
of course, to our noble selves—is founded upon 
canals; and that a large measure of the pros- 
perity of ¢he United States is also due to the 
immense advantages presented by the great con- 
tinuous line of waterways which human ingenuity 
has contrived out of natural provisiona. There is 
no country in the world in which railways occupy 
& more prominent and important place than in 
America, yet canals there are neither scorned nor 
neglected, but are carefully preserved and indus- 
triously extended in all directions as feeders to 
and aids of the railways. 

This nineteenth century, too, is notable for, 
and will in future generations be famed for, the 
prosecution of the three largest and most remark- 
able enterprises in the construction of artificial 
channels ever known. The Suez Canal, of course, 
ig no novelty to us now, and that a canal across 
the isthmus existed in the days of the ancient 
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Egyptians is supposed to be known to every 
schoolboy. But there is a very wide difference 
between the Egyptian ditch and the noble channel 
which now enables stately  five-thousand-ton 
steamers to pass without a pause from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The Panama 
Canal, if not yet an accomplished fact, is actually 
in process of formation, and in many respects is 
a more remarkable work than that which pierces 
the Isthmus of Suez. And then the Manchester 
Ship Canal is one of the pet projects of the 
day in our own country, and is probably destined 
to enable the inland capital of the cotton trade 
to rank among the seaports of the world, 

In fact, renewed attention is being given by 
engineers and traders and capitalists to the many 
and great attractions of inland waterways for 
the promotion of commerce and the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise. 
a railway map of the British Isles we shall see 
that there is practically no further room for 
railway extension in the matter of trunk-lines, 


Branches and feeders are needed, and are being 


constructed wherever the traffic, present or pro- 
spective, scems to warrant the outlay; but no 
more great iron arteries can be added to the 
land until new centres of industry are created. 
Not only is the first cost of a railway immense, 
but the annual outlay necessary for mainten- 
ance and working it is enormous. Unless there 


‘is a very large traffic, there must be very high 


charges for carriage, so as to cover actual ex- 
penses. Now, whatever may be the comparative 
cost in the construction of a canal, it is obvious 
that the cost of maintenance and working must 
always be insignificant in comparison with a 
railway. The ‘silent highway’ can afford to wait 
for traffic, because it costs next to nothing to lie 
idle. 

Few people are perhaps aware that we have. 
actually over 3900 miles of canals already in 
the United Kingdom, and that many of these 


canals pay very handsome dividends to the pro-. 


prietors of them. Indeed, it may be said gene- 
rally that canals yield a far higher percentage 
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overhead to the investing capitalists than do 
railways. We have now almost 20,000 miles 
of iron road to our 3900 miles or so of water- 
road, and 2500 miles of navigable rivers, In 
China, the Grand Canal stretches for over 2000 
miles, and connects with some fifty cities, The 
latest returns give the length of navigable canals 
in the United Kingdom at 3931 miles, of which 
about three hundred miles are in Ireland. 

Canal-making in this country may be said 
to have begun in the year 176], for it was in 
that year that the Bridgewater Canal was 
definitely projected, The scheme was as hotly 
opposed as, at a later period, was that of rail- 
way construction. The landowners and other 
representatives of ‘vested interests’ threw every 
obstacle in the way. It waa asserted that the 
rivers were quite sufficient for all the traffic 
there was or conld be, and that canals would 
displace the packhorses and wagons which had 
been so serviccable, and would also injure the 
trade of the towns through or near which they 
would pags De Samuel Johnson, philosopher 
though he waa, could only see in canals a means 
for destroying ‘country seclusion, and for making 
food dear where it used to be cheap, by taking 
rural produce to crowded centres ! 

rut in nee of opposition, the Bridgewater 
Canal was begun in 1767, and was opened in 
1772, to the great profit of ita promoters and 
the great advantage of the public. It was 
followed by quite a number of smaller enter- 
prises; in fact, prier to 180, there was a 
canal mania almost as great as the railway 
mania which set in about 1844. It has been 
anid of this canal era, by Mr Clifford, in’ his 
History of Private Bul) Legislation, that ‘ Parlia- 
ment by its furtherance of legislition for the 
developinent of canals and of agriculture, pro- 
bably contributed) more largely to the national 
prosperity than by any other group of public 
or pele measures passed towards the close of 
the last century.’ Before the nineteenth century 
opened, over a hundred Canal Acts lad passed 
through Parliament. Upon at least one of these 
canaly~-the Forth and Clyde-—a steam-vessel was 
employed to draw the barges as far back as 
1785, 

Bat it is certainly remarkable that a country 
eo naturally adapted for canals as is Creat 
Britain should not have developed them to a 
much greater extent. We have a large number 
of copious rivers, we have a most favourable 
watershed, we have an ample rainfall to keep 
up the supply of water, and we are encircled 
by the sea, There is probably no country in 
the world so well adapted for the construction 
of artificial waterways, and this is a fact which 
now seems to be becoming more and more gene- 
rally recognised, The tediousness of transport 
by the old mode of traction by horses is no 
longer a deterrent; for steam can be employed 
to secure transport, if not ao rapid as by rail- 
way, at least rapid enough for a certain class of 
trattic, 

Of the comparative cost of railway and canal 
transits, we have seen various estimates. But 
one authority puts it that the cost of conveying 
a ton of yoode by railway is l-2ld. for every 
mile traversed ; while the cost of conveying a 
ton by canal is only O37d. for every mile 
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traversed, This means the actual cost of carry- 
ing, and does not include the charges for hand- 
ling, which are vastly greater on a railway—for 
the loading, unloading, packing, arranging, shunt- 
ing, &c., of trucks. ‘Ronghly speaking, the cost 
of conveying traffic by canal is from a fourth 
to a fifth of the cost of conveyance by railway. 
There is lesa speed by the canal, but there is 
also less handling, which in many cases is a 
very great advantage indeed. 

The great defect in the canal system of this 
country is that it has not been constructed on 
any uniform principle. Thus, the traffic is not 
interchangeable, or 18 so only to a limited extent. 
There are different widths and depths, different- 
sized locks, different tolls and regulations, on 
the existing waterways. The largest, we believe, 
is that of the Severn Canal, which admits vessels 
two hundred and seventy feet long by thirty-five 
feet broad; the Aire and Calder comes next, 
with two hundred and twelve feet by twenty-two 
feet; and the Gloucester and Birmingham Canal 
can only pass vessels one hundred and sixty-three 
feet long by twenty-nine feet broad. It should 
be mentioned that a large proportion (about one- 
third) of the canals in existence are now owned 
by Railway Companies, who use them as feeders. 
This is all very well, but it prevents the healthy 
competition of rates, which some of our industries 
oat be the better of, in view of the advantages 
which foreigners have in transmitting their pro- 
duce to our great ports. 

There is at present a notable project for the 
canalisation of Great Britain. The idea is, so 
to utilise and enlarge existing waterways as to 
make a continuous navigable channel for ships 
from London to Liverpool, and from the Severn 
to the Humber. The two lines would cross at 
Birmingham in something hke this form x, and 
the effect would be to cut England into four 
islands, and to unite the four tidal rivers—the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, and the Trent. 
Already, indeed, schemes are actually under 
weigh for the improvement of the Severn and 
the Trent, and it is noteworthy that the latter 
river wag, even so recently as forty years ago, 
navigable ag far up as Burton. To re-open the 
channel, and, by utilising the river Tame, to 
carry it in to Birmingham, is not a very stupend- 
ous task, and involves no engineering difficulties, 
Not only Birmingham, but a whole nest of 
deo towns—West Bromwich, Wednesbury, 

alsall, Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Tipton, and 
Dudley, with the adjacent coal-fields, all lie in 
the basin of the Humber, and are drained by 
tributaries of the Trent. There is already a 
canal between Birmingham and London; there 
is a eystem of canals between Birmingham and 
Liverpool, and there is in project a canal from 
Birmingham to the Severn. It is only needful 
to bring them all under one uniform system, 
to enlarge, deepen, and modify those in existence, 
so as to complete the grand work. This is the 
scheme which is being advocated under the name 
of ‘A National Canal,’ and which Mr Samuel 
Lloyd of Birmingham has recently explained in 
an interesting pamphlet. A great deal of data is 
advanced in support of the contention that it will 
‘pay ;’ and the great object is the national one of 
encouraging the industries of the large inland 
populations, who are at present severely bandi- 
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eapped by their distance from porta. ‘Many 
favourable sites for industrial villages, says Mr 
Lloyd, ‘would be found along its course, and the 
dwarf walls would afford places for good wharts, 
available for the loading and unloading of heavy 
goods, The rateable value of hundreds of square 
miles would increase, and new traffic, the inevit- 
able result of an increased population, would be 
brought into existence. Farmers on each side 
of the canal within a day’s drawing for their 
teams, with the various wharfs, would be able to 
deliver their agricultural crops to the boats or 

es; and tens of thousands of tons of produce 
would be delivered to the ever-increasing popula- 
tions on the banks of the Thames and Mersey so 
cheaply as to prevent their importation from 
abroad. Ten miles on each side of the canal, 
by three hundred length through agricultural 
land, makes six thousand square miles in the 
heart of Old England directly benefited.’ 

We cannot here go into the commercial and 
financial aspects of the scheme. But it is pro- 
posed that the canal should be so constructed as 
to be available for the passage of swift gunboats 
and torpedo-boats, which could thus pass rapidly 
in time of need from point to point of our coasts 
without the tedious and dangerous passage round 
Land’s End. To do this would, of course, add 
greatly to the cost of construction; but the 
obvious advantages of such a waterway for the 
yurposes of national defence are put forward in 
avour of making the scheme in every sense a 
national one. Upon these points, however, we 
do not enter. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XLVIL—THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


Av Paris, Warren Relf parted with Elsie. He 
saw her safely to the Northern Railway Station, 
put her into the first night-train for Calais, and 
then wriggled back himself to his temporary lair, 
a quiet hotel on the Cours-la-Reine, just behind 
the Palais de lIndustrie. He went back to bed, 
but not to sleep. It was a gusty night, that night 
in Paris, The wind shook and rattled the loose 
panes in the big French windows that opened on 
to the balcony; the rain beat wildly in sudden 
rushes against the rattling glass; the chimney- 

ts on all the neighbouring roofs moaned and 

owled and shivered in concert. Warren Relf 
reproached himself bitterly, as he listened to ite 
sound, that he hadn’t decided on escorting Elsie 
the whole of her way across to England. Mrs 
Grundy would no doubt have disapproved, to be 
sure ; but what did he care in his heart, after all, 
for that strange apotheosis of censorious matron- 
hood? It would have been better to have seen 
Elsie safe across the Channel, Mrs Grundy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and installed her com- 
fortably in London lodgings. He wished he had 
done it, now he heard how the wind was roaring 
and tearing; a north-east wind, yet damp and 
Tain-laden. Warren Relf knew its ways and its 
manners full well. It must be blowing great- 
guns across the North Sea now, he felt only too 
sure, and forcing whole squadrons of angry 
waves through the narrow funnel of the Straits 
of Dover. 


‘ 
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As the night wore on, however, the wind rose 
steadily, till it reached at last the full dignity of 
a regular tempest. Warren Relf couldn't sleep in 
his bed for distress. He rose often, and louked 
out on the gusty street for cold comfort. The 
grs was flaring and flickering in the lamps; the 
wind was sweeping fiercely down the Cours-la- 
Reine ; and the few belated souls who still kept 
the pavement were cowering and running before 
the beating rain with heads bent down and 
cloaks or overcoats wrapped tight around them. 
It must indeed be an awful night on the English 
Channel; Warren stood aghast to think to him- 
self how awful. What on earth could ever have 
possessed him, he wondered now, to let Elsie 
make her way alone, on such a terrible evening 
as this, without him by her side, across the stormy 
water ! 

He would receive a telegram, thank Heaven, 
first thing in the morning, Till then, his suspense 
would be really painful. 

As for Elsie, she sped all unconscious on her 
way to Calais, comfortably ensconced in her first- 
class compartment ‘pour dames seules, of which 
she had fortunately the sole monopoly. The rain 
beat hard against the windows, to be sure; and 
the wind shook the door with its gusts more than 
once, or made the feeble oil-lamp in the roof of 
the carriage flicker fitfully ; but Elsie, absorbed 
in deeper affairs, hardly thought of it at all in her 
own mind till she reached the stretch of open 
coast that abuts on the mouth of the Somme near 
Abbeville. There, the fact began at last to force 
itself upon her languid attention that the Channel 
crossing would be distinctly rough. Still, even 
then, she hardly realised its full meaning, for the 
wind was off-shore along the Picardy coast; and 
it was not till the train drew up with a dash on 
the quay at Calais that she fully understood the 
serious gravity of the situation. The waves were 
breaking ficreely over the mouth of the harbour, 
and the sea was rising so high outside that pas- 
sengers were met with stern resolve at the ter- 
minus wall by the curt notice : 

‘Owing to the rough weather prevailing to- 
night, the Dover boat will not sail till morning.’ 

so Elsie went perforce to an hotel in the town 
and waited patiently for the sea to calm_itaelf. 
But she, too, got no sleep; she lay awake all 
night, and thought of Winifred. 

Away at Monte Carlo, no wind blew. Hugh 
Massinver went to rest there at his ease at the 
Hotel de Paris, and slept his sleep out with 
perfect complacency. No qualms of conscience, 
no thoughts of Winifred, disturbed his slumber. 
He had taken the precaution to doubly lock and 
bolt his door, and to lay his winnings between 
the bolster and the mattress ; so he had nothing 
to trouble about. He had also been careful to 
purchase a good six-chambered revolver at one of 
the numerous shops that line the Casino gardens, 
It isn’t safe, indeed, at Monte Carlo, they say, for 
a successful player, recognised as such, to go about 
with too much money as hard cash actually in his 
possession. Raffalevsky, in fact, had told him, 
with most unnecessary details, some very un- 
pleasant stories, before he retired to rest, about 
robberies committed at Monte Carlo upon the 
helpless bodies of heavy winners. Raffaleveky 
was clearly in a savage ill-temper that evening 
at having dropped a few thousand pounds at the . 
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tables—strange, that men should permit them-— 
selves to be so deeply affected by mere transient 


trifling monetary reverses--and he took it out by 
repeating or inventing truculent tales, evidently 
intended to poison the calm rest of Hugh Mas- 
singer's innocent slumbersa. There was that ugly 
anecdote, for example, about the lucky boulevardier 
in the high financial line who won three hundred 
thousand francs at a couple of sittings—and was 
murdered in a first-class carriage on his way back 
to Nice by an unknown assailant, never again 
recognised or brought to justice. There was that 
alarming incident of the fat Lyons silk-merchant 
with the cast in his eye who deposited his gains, 
like a prudent bourgeois that he was, with o 
banker at Monaco, but was nevertheless set upon 
by an organised band of three well-dressed but 
iN-informed ruffians, who positively searched him 
from head to foot, stripped him, and then threw 
him out upon the four-foot way, a helpless mass, 
in the Mont Vuoron Tunnel, happy to escape 
with bare life and a broken leg from the merci- 
lesa clutches of the gang of miscreants, And there 
was that dramatic incident of the Nevada heiress 
who, coming to Monte Carlo with the gold of 
California visibly bulging her capacious pockets, 
had to tight for her life in her own bedroom at 
this very hotel, and defend her property from 
unholy hands by the summary process of shooting 
down with her own domestic revolver two of her 
cowardly midnight visitora. She was compli- 
mented by the anthoritics on her gallant defence, 
and replied with spirit that, for the matter of 
that, this sort of thing was really no novelty to 
her; for she ’d shot down more than one impor- 
tunate suitor for ber hand and heart already in 
Nevada. 

Then Raffalevsky had grown more lugubrious 
in his converse still, and descended tu tales of the 
recurrent suicides that diversify the monotony of 
the Monegasqne world, He estimated that twelve 
rersons at least per annum, on a moderate average, 

lew their brains out in the Casino and eronnde 
after risking and losing their last napoleon at the 
roulette tables. To kill yourself in the actual 
saloons themselves, he adimitted with a sigh, was 
indeed considered by gentlemanly players as a 
boorish soleciem ; persons of breeding, intent on 
an exit from this vale of tcars, usually retired for 
the purpose of shooting themselves to a remote 
and sequestered spot in the Casino gardens, behind 
a convenient clump of Dives ie date-palms, 
This spot was known to habitual frequenters of 
Monte Carlo as the Place Hari-kiri, or Happy 
Despatch Point. But if, by hazard, any incon- 
siderate person was moved to shoot himself in the 
salles de jeu, a rapid contingent of trained lackeys 
stood ever at hand ready to rush in at a moment's 
notice to drag away the offender's body or wipe 
up the mess ; and play proceeded at once the same 
as usual, 

Nevertheless, Hugh slept soundly in spite of it 
all in hie bed till morning, and when he woke, 
found his goodly pile of gold and notes intact as 
ever between bolater and mattress, He had never 
slept so well since he went to Whitestrand. 


But at Whitestrand itself that night things 
went quite otherwise. Such a storm was hardly 
remem on the German Orean within the 
memory of the oldest sailors, Early in the even- 
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ing, the coastguardman at the shelter just beyond 
the Hall grounds, warned by telegram from the 
Meteorolo,ical Office, had raised the cone for heavy 
weather from the north-east. By nine o’clock, 
the surf was seething and boiling on the bar, 
and the waves were dashing themselves in huge 
sheets of foam against Hu if Massinger’s ineffec- 
tual breakwater. The sand flew free before the 
angry gusts: it blinded the eyes and filled the 
lungs of all who tried to face the storm on the 
sea-front: even up the river and at the Hall 
itself it pervaded lie air with a perfect bombard- 
ment of tiny graina. It was only possible to 
remain outdoors by turning one’s back upon the 
fierce blast, or by covering one’s face, not with a 
veil, but with a silk pocket-handkerchief. The 
very coastguardmen, accustomed by long use to 
good doses of solid silica in the lungs, shrank back 
with alarm from the idea of facing that running 
fire of driven sand-particles, As for the smacks 
and boats at large on the sea, they were left to 
their fate--nothing could be done by human 
hands to help or save them. 

By midnight, tide was well at its full, and, the 
beach beiny covered, the bombardment of sand 
slowly intermitted a little. Dut sheets of foam 
and spray still drove on before the wind, and 
fishermen, clad in waterproof suits from head to 
foot, stood facing them upon the shore to watch 
the fate of Hugh Massinger’s poor helpless break- 
water. The sea was roaring and raving round its 
sides now like a horde of savages, and the scour 
was ectting in fiercer than ever to wash away 
whatever remained of Whitestrand. 

“Will it etand, Bill?’ the farm-bailiff asked in 
anxious tones of Stannaway the inukeeper, as 
they strained their eyes through the gloom and 
spray to catch sight of the frail barrier that alone 
protected them—the stone breakwater which had 
taken the place of the old historical Whitestrand 
poplar. 

Stannaway shook his head despondently. ‘Sea 
like that’s bound to wash it away,’ he answered 
hard throuch the teeth of the wind. ‘It’d wash 
away anything. An’ when it gocs, it’s all up 
with Whitestrand,’ 

The whole village, indeed, men, women, and 
children alike, had collected by this time at the 
point by the river, to watch the progress of the 
common enemy, There was a fearful interest for 
every one of them in seeing the waves assail and 
bent down that final barrier of their hearths and 
homes. If the breakwater went, Whitestrand 
must surely follow it, now or later, bit by bit, in 
piecemeal destruction. The sea would swallow it 
up wholesale, as it swallowed up Dunwich and 
Thorpe and Slaughden. Those domestic examples 
gave point to their terror. To the Suffolk cvast- 
dwellers, the sea indeed envisages itself ever, not 
as a mere natural expanse of water, but as a slow 
and patient yet implacable assailant, 

By two in the morning, a fresh excitement 
supervened to keep up the interest: a collier 
hull, deserted and waterlogged, came drifting in 
by slow stages before the driving gale across the 
broad sand-tlats. She was a dismasted hulk, 
rackety and unseaworthy, abandoned by all who 
had tried to sail her; and she drifted slowly, 
slowly, slowly on, driven before the waves, foot 
by foot, a bit at a time, over the wet sands, till at 
last, with one supreme effort of force, the breakers 
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cast her up, a huge burden, between the shore and 
the breakwater, blocking with her broadside one 
entire end of the channel created by the scour 
behind the spot once occupied by the famous 
poplar. The waves, in fact, dashed her full 
against the further end of the breakwater, and 
jammed her up with prodigious force between 
shore and wall, a temporary barrier against their 
own advances. Then retiring for a moment to 
recruit their rage, they broke in sheets of helpless 
foam against the wooden bulwark they had raised 
themselves in the direct line of their own DPOLTESs, 

What followed next, followed so fast that even 
the sturdy Whitestranders themselves, accustomed 
as they were to heavy seas and shifting sands 
and natural changes of marvellous rapidity, stood 
aghast at its suddenness and its awful energy. In 
a few minutes, before their very eyes, the sea had 
carried huge masses and shoals of flying sand over 
the top of the wall and the stranded ship, and 
lodged them deep in the hollow below that the 
scour had created in the rear of the breakwater. 
The wall was joined as if by some sudden stroke 
of a conjurer’s wand to the mainland beyond; and 
the sea, still dashing madly against the masonry 
and the ship, set to work once more to erect 
fresh anbucnes in front against its own assaults 
by piling up sand with incredible speed in dunes 
and mounds upon their outer faces. Even as they 
looked, the breakwater was rapidly lost to view 
in a mountain of beach: the broken stump of 
mast on the wrecked collier hardly showed above 
the level of the mushroom hillock that covered 
and overwhelmed with its hasty débris the buried 
hull of the unknown vessel, Hummock after hum- 
mock grew apace outside with startling rapidit 
in successive lines along the shore to seaward. 
New land was forming at each crash of the waves. 
The Molian sand was doing its work bravely. 
By five in the morning, men walked secure where 
the sea had roared but six hours before. It had 
left the buried breakwater now a quarter of a 
mile inland at least, and was still engaged with 
mad eagerness in its rapid task of piling up fresh 
mounds and heaps in endless rows, to seaward and 
to seaward and ever to seaward. 

Whitestrand was saved. Nay, more than that: 
it was gaining once more in a single night all 
that it had lost in twenty years to the devouring 
ocean. 

When morning broke, the astonished White- 
stranders could hardly recognize their own beach, 
their own shore, their own salt marshes, their own 
river. Everything was changed as if by magic. 
The estuary was gone, and in its place stretched 
a wide expanse of undulating sandhills. The 
Char had turned its course visibly southward, 
bursting the dikes on the Yondstream farms, and 
flowing to the sea by the old channel from which 
Oliver's engineers had long since diverted it. The 
Hall stood half a mile further from the water's 
edge than it had done of old, and a belt of bare 
and open dune-land lay tossed between its grounds 
and the new high-tide mark. The farm-bailiff 
examined them in the gray dawn with a practical 
eye. ‘If we plant them hills all over with marain- 
grass and tamarisk,’ he said aaa ‘they ‘ll 
mat like the other ones, and Squire’ll have as 
many acres of new pasture-land north o’ Char as 
ever he lost o’ salt marsh and meadow south of 
the old river.’ | 
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If Hugh Massinger had only known it, indeed 
the storm and the strange chances of tempest had 
done far more for him that single night while he 
slept at Monte Carlo than luck at roulette had 
managed to do for him the day before in that hot 
and crowded sink of iniquity in the rooms of the 
Casino. 

For from that day forth Whitestrand was safe. 
It was more than safe; it began to grow again. 
The blown sand ceased to molest it: the sea and 
the tide ceased to eat it away: the breakwater 
had done its work well, after all; and a new 
barrier of increasing sandhills had sprung up 
spontaneously by the river's mouth to guard its 
seaward half from future encroachment. If Hugh 
could only have known and believed it, the estate 
was worth every bit as much that wild morning 
as ever it had been in the palmiest days of the 
Elizabethan Meyseys. And the family solicitor, 
examining the mortyaves in his own office, re- 
marked to himself with a pensive glance that the 
Squire might have raised that little sum, if only 
he ’d waited, at scarcely more than half the 
interest, on his own security and his improved 
property. For Whitestrand new would fetch 
money. 


SYMBIOSIS. 


HERE is a word but recently coined in the mint of 
Science, and hence rarely found even in our new 
dictionaries and cyclopwdias. Compounded of 
two Greck words, it signifies the living together 
for mutual benefit of very dissimilar types of life ; 
bnt here it must not be supposed that parasitic 
life ig suggested. The equivalent term to sym- 
biosis is commensalisim, that is, a dining at the 
game table. 

The phenomena are remarkable, and occur more 
widely throughout organic existence than they 
have hitherto been supposed. We may roughly 
divide these cases of mutual support or co-opera- 
tion into three classes—those of animals with 


animals ; of plants with animals; and of plants - 


with plants. 

One of the earliest noticed instances of this 
clubbing together of creatures of very different 
species is that to which Herodotus refers as 
follows: ‘As the crocodile lives chiefly in the 
river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly 
covered with leeches, Hence it happens that 
while all other birds and beasts avoid it, with 


the trochilus it lives at peace, since it owes much 


to that bird ; for the crocodile when he leaves the 
water and comes out upon the land is in the 
habit of lying with its mouth wide open, facing 
the western breeze. At such times the trochilus 
goes into his mouth and devours the leeches. 
This benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus,’ 

In this exchange of benefits the poet Spenser 
saw an instance of ‘the small constraining the 
mightie.” He thus describes the crocodile and his 
benefactor : 


Beside the fruitful shore of muddy Nile, 

Upon_a sunny bank outstretched lay, | 

In monstrous length, a mighty crocodile, 

That, cramm’d with guiltless blood and greedy prey 
Of wretched people travelling that way, oat) © 
Thought all things less than his disdainful pride. 
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When there came along 


A little bird call'd Tedula, 
The least of thousands which on earth abide ; 


and which 


Forced this hideous heast to open wide 

The grinly gates of hie devouring hell, 

And let him feed, as Nature did provide, 
Upon his jaws, that with black venom swell. 


But a poct of our century sees in this little bird 
an emblem of audacity, for Moore sings of 


The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocedile's stretched jaws to come. 


What ‘the father of history’ so plainly states, 
the bird actually docs, for one of the most 
familiar objects on the Nile banks is the sic-sac 
plover, which the modern traveller may some- 
times see in the act of feeding within the extended 
jaws of ‘the autocrat of all the Rushes,’ 

But, strange to say, the crocodile has another 
companion, one who ia a born sycophant, for tle 
‘monitor lizard’ warns him of coming danger by 
running before him through the reeds and plung- 
ing into the water, He, however, does not forget 
to eat the crocodile’a eyes and young whenever 
there is a chance, What a fine moral is here! 
The zealous sycopnant will not let others rob 
the lordly man, but is, after all, not so zealous 
as to be quite disintercated, 

Another example of this communal life is that 
the rhinoceros, and also hippopotamus, are often 
attended by small birds known as the rhinoceros 
birds, They feed on the ticks and parasites that 
infest these animals, and, moreover, serve to warn 
them of approaching danger. 

A daily paper of March last reported that the 
Rev, L. al Lyle, of Maryland, suspected that 
some one was fraudulently milking his cow. He 
kept watch, and discovered that a hoy which ran 
in the same pasture was the culprit. There 
seemed to be a perfect understanding between the 
two; and the hog while taking his liquor sat on 
his haunches and grunted with supreme satis- 
faction, This little game has generally been laid 
to the charge of hedgehogs, Obviously, the cow 
was glad of the hog’s attentions, because thereby 
its distended udder was relieved, 

Marine life is rich in examples of commen. 
salism. <A graceful fish (Lonzelina) secks its 
fortune in the body of a holothuria or ‘sea- 
eucumber.’ Naturalists have long known it as 
the Fierasfer. It has an eel-like and seale-clad 
body, which is somewhat compressed. Lodying 
in the digestive tube of his companion, and 
regardless of this hospitality, he seizes on his 
share of all that enters. In their visits to the 
holothuriw, the fierasfers are often aceompanied 
by small crabs, &. They are known in various 
seas, and all have similar yiabita 

The Angler or fishing-frog lodges in its enor- 
mous branchial sac a fish named A pterychtus. 
This same angler lives in the northern seas, 
and there it lodges an amphipod crustacean. Dr 
Collingwood saw a sea-anemone in the Chinese 
Sea at least two feet in diameter, and inside it 
lodged a frisky little fish, the name of which is 
not given. 

Oxybules, a fish of the Indian seas, takes u 
abode in a starfish.—A silureid or mud-fis 


its 
of 


Brazil, which is a skilful fisherman, because of his 
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many barbules, lodges in the cavity of its month 
some very small fishes, long mistaken for young 
silurcids. These tenants are fully developed ; 
but instead of living by their own labour, install 
themselves in their big friend’s mouth and share 
what enters, Not unfrequently, small fishes may 
be seen alive within the bell-shaped hollow of 
some jelly-fishes, 

The pilot-fish and shark furnish an instance of 
association at present unexplained. But the pilot 
has sometimes been confounded with a very 
different fish—that is, the remora. This latter is 
simply anchored to hia host, and wants from him 
nothing more than to be towed through the sea. 
The Mozambique fishermen take advantage of 
be faculty to catch turtles and certain large 

sh, 

Although symbiosis relates to non-parasitical 
modes of life, yet there are almost insensible 
gradations between parasites and messmates and 
some free animala) The changes which creatures 
of the barnacle kind termed Cirrhipedes undergo 
are very curious, At the first period of life they 
have an elegant body and beautifully divided 
fins, and their movements are as graceful as those 
of any insect. After freely swimming about for a 
time, they then select a resting-place in some 
retreat. But many settle on the back of a whale 
or a shark’s fin, and are thereby enabled to get 
such food as comes within reach, while they cross 
the ocean, Each whale lodyes a particular species 
of these cirrhipedes. The Great Whale of the 
north is, however, an exception, for it carries no 
such companions. 

Some marine turtles bear many of these organ- 
isms, Sometimes they are accompanied by a 
whole forest of zoophytes, and hence the turtle 
so situated carries quite a motley colony on his 
back. Among fixed messmates are some very 
remarkable polyps. Many naturalists tell of vast 
colonies of these in which various animals find 
lodgment and shelter, Forster speaks of colonies 
not less than three feet in diameter and fifteen 
feet high, with a crown of eighteen feet diameter. 
Dana also mentions an Astrea or star-coral twelve 
feet high, and of another kind of coral twenty 
feet high, ‘which contain more than tive mil- 
lions of individuals, among which a number of 
animals come to take refuge.’ 

Another set of creatures, too long regarded as 

rasites, are now known to be strictly scavengers. 
he commonest instance is that of the frog, certain 
canals of its body being always full of infusoria 
termed Opalina, which doubtless live on what 
they find there. Similar infusoria are also found 
in various sea-worms termed annelids, 

Many creatures produce a large number of e 
some of which decompose for want of fecundation, 
or die in course of development. Some years ago, 
Van Beneden made a most singular discovery 
bearing on the fact just referred to. He announced 
it in terms we cannot forbear quoting: ‘It is 
known that lobsters, as well as crabs and the 
greater part of the crustacea, carry their eggs 
under the abdomen, and that these egys remain 
suspended there till the embryos are hatched. In 
the midst of them lives an animal of extreme 
agility, which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
being which has been subjected to the eyes of a 
zoologist,. It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that it is a biped or even quadruped worm, Let 





Chambera’s Journal, 
Bept. 15, 1888.] 
us imagine a clown from the circus, with his 
limbs as far dislocated as possible, we might even 
say entirely deprived of bones, displaying tricks 
of strength and activity on a heap of monster 
eannon-balls, which he struggles to surmount, 
pene one foot formed like an air-bladder on one 
ball, the other foot on another, alternately balanc- 
ing and extending his body, folding his limbs on 
each other, or bending his body upwards like a 
caterpillar of the geometridiv, and we shall then 
have but an imperfect idea of all the attitudes 
which it assumes, and which it varies incessantly. 
The lobster gives him a berth, and the passenyer 
feeds himself at the expense of the cargo ; that is 
to say, he eats the eggs and the embryos which 
die, and the decomposition of which would be 
fatal to his host and her progeny.’ This remark- 
able creature, which is named Histriobdella, is 
provided with an egg-sucking apparatus. The 
common crab of our shores ied ges a kind of 
threadworm or nemertian, which it is considered 
probably performs the same sanitary office. The 
sturceon also lodges among its eggs a polyp which 

plays the same part. 

A few other noteworthy examples of symbiosis 
must here be mentioned. A large species of bi- 
valve (AModiola) of northern seas, and dwelling in 
deep water, always encloses a couple of crabs 
about the size of a hazel nut. Hundreds of these 
modiola: have been opened, and never have been 
found without their crabs.—A little crab, near 
the coast of Peru, exists under somewhat different 
conditions ; he lodges in a sea-urchin, and near 
the termination of its intestine. One crustacean, 
provided with beak and claws, enjoys himself in 
the pantry of a jelly-fish or medusa, Another kind 
of commensalism is that shown by the Dromiz. 
These are ordinary-sized crabs, and lodge from 
earliest youth under a growing family of polyps, 
which increases with them. There is in the 
Mediterranean a species which sometimes comes 
to our coast. 

The soldier-crabs look like little lobsters lodging 
in deserted shells. But the creature is not such 
a lonely hermit as it appears, because an annelid 
generally establishes itself by its side and takes 
the refuse food of its neighbour. Another soldier- 
crab which lives on our coasts has for ita chief 
messmate a sea-anemone. This crab is remark- 
uble for the attention it pays to its companion, 
for when he has fished, he always gives the choice 
bits to the anemone, and often during the day 
ascertains the state of its appetite. 

Those animal-mosses of ihe 
attach themselves to all kinds of solid bodies, 
One species is almost as a rule found on the 
common mussel. ‘ The class of polyps,’ says Van 
Beneden, ‘includes species which seek assistance 
from others, and are classed among messmates. 
The most remarkable is the gigantic Medusa, 
which can extend its arms to one hundred and 
twenty feet; the disc is seven feet and a half in 
diameter, and when the animal is on the surface of 
the water, the fringes which surround the cavity 
at its mouth occasionally afford lodging in the 
midst of them to a species of actinia, which lives 
there as a messmate.’ 

The beautiful sponge familiar to most perzons 
as Venus's Flower Basket, is known to shelter 
three kinds of crustaceans. This sponge was first 
obtained from Japanese waters. But in the Chal- 
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lenger expedition, Sir Wyville Thomson found it 
to the south-west of Cape St Vincent at the im- 
mense depth of one thousand and ninety fathoms. 
Some sponges actually make a home inside another 
organism ; for instance, a small one ensconces itself 
in the substance of the shell of oysters. 

The insect world furnishes not a few instances 
of symbiosis. The fur of animals and the feathers 
of birds afford shelter to them. They live upon 
and thus remove from the superfluous hair or 
feathers the pellicle or skin dtébris which en- 
cumber them, thereby adding to the cleanliness 
and good looks of their host. In a word, they 
perform the same service as do some minute 
crustaceans for many kinds of fishes. They are 
not living at their host’s expense, but for his 
benefit. There is a distinct species on each of 
the domestic animals, the ox, dog, and cat. 

In his work on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, Sir John 
Lubbock remarks that ‘the nests of our common 
yellow ant [Lastus flavus] contain in abundance 
four or five species of aphis,* more than one of 
which appears to be as yet undescribed. In 
addition, however, to the insects belonging to 
this family, there are a large number of others 
which live habitually in ants’ nests, so that we 
may truly say that our English ants poe 
a much greater variety of domestic animals than 
we do ourselves. André gives a list of five hun- 
dred and eighty-four specres of insects which are 
habitually found in association with ants, and of 
which five hundred and forty-two are beetles. 

The caterpillar of that beautiful beetle the rose- 
chafer finds congenial lodgings among the bits 
of stick collected by some ants, and with which 
they construct their nests. A species of Podura, 
a little white wingless insect, also runs about 
the chambers and galleries of the nests of English 
ants, Then, too, there is a white woodlouse - 
quite as peEphy situated. This podura and the 
woodlouse are both blind, and most likely have 
become so because generations have thus lived 
in darkness. Sir John Lubbock thinks they 
have through this cause ‘become blind'—~‘ because 
their ancestors no doubt had eyes.’ This natur- 
alist goes on to say that the ants allow these 
insects to live in their nests, and that an inter- 
loper would be promptly killed. He thinks these 
insects may be scavengers, 

But in other cases there is a closer bond of 
association, for many insects secrete a fluid 
which is food to ante. There is a little blind 
beetle with club-shaped antenna: which seems 
quite dependent on the antsy. He appears not 
able even to feed himself, or at anyrate is habit- 
ually fed by ants. 

Of the association of plants with animals but 
a few examples can fare be given. Within 
recent years, the important discovery hans been 
made which serves to show how the supply of 
vegetable food on the occan is supplemented, and 
accounts also for the enormous abundance of 
marine animal life. All over the ocean-surface | 
in temperate regions there are immense numbers 
of Badiolarians. The Challenger aniled for days | 
through water full of these small masses of livin 
jelly, one of the most crowded regions being off | 


* The aphis is that common green, sometimes black 
insect found under the leaves of shrubs, and termed “the 
blight’ by English country-folk. 
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the Azores. These Radiolarians are transparent 
spheres with a globule of oil in them—such is 
their appearance under the microscope. When 
they want to rise to the surface, they expand the 
oil globule, and of course perform the converse in 
order to sink. 

In one of his lectures on Ocean Life, Professor 
Moseley saya: ‘These animals have in them a 
number of minute yellow bodies (that is, Xooz- 
anthella), and these are of great interest and im- 
portance, They are really cells; they contain a 
nucleus and certain globules, which can be micro- 
chemically shown to be starch globules, and are 
provided by an outer wall, which by further 
chemical testing can be proved to consist of cel- 
Julose—as the walls of the component cells of the 
cabbage or potato. They are proved in this nay 
to be really unicellular plants, minute algse which 
live combined with these oceanic animals, The 
animals apparently cannot get on without the 
plants, and the plants cannot get on without the 
animals, They live together by an arrangement 
of mutual benefit’ Nature's wondrous economy 
is here scen to perfection. The oxygen given off 
by the plant and the starch found in its cell serve 
to feed the animal. On the other hand, the car- 
bonic gas and nitrogenous waste products given 
off by the animal nourish the plant. 

The naturalist Mr Belt mentions a species of 
acacia which, if unprotected, is apt to be stripped 
of its leaves by a leaf-cutting ant, which uses 
leaves not directly for food, but to grow mush- 
rooms on. The acacia, however, beara hollow 
thorns, and each leaflet’ produces honey in a 
crater formed gland at its base, and a small sweet 
pear-shaped body at the tip. In consequence, it 
w inhabited by myriads of a small ant which 
nests in the hollow thorns, and thus finds meat, 
drink, and lodgment all provided for it, These 
anta are continually roaming all over the plant, 
and make a most effectual bodyguard, not only 
driving off the leaf-cutting ante, but even, in Mr 
Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to 
be eaten by herbivorous animals. Writing to 
Fritz Muller on this subject, the late Charles 
Darwin expressed his entire approval of Mr Belt’s 
view, 

A sort of sympathy between certain plants has 
long been observed to exist, just as though one 
Joved the shadow or company of the other. But 
it is highly probable this association is based 
upon mutual interests. Beside some streams, the 
purple loosestrife constantly adorns the vicinity 
of the willow. Other plants, on the contrary, 
seem to have an aversion one to the other, and 
if this apparent dislike be interfered with by 
compulsory association, such plants languish or 
die. The oe Pee for instance, seems to have 
an invincible dislike to the scabious Most 
likely the roots of one plant emit products 
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botanists in France and Germany. It is the fact 
that a considerable number of forest trees do not 
draw their nourishment directly from the soil, 
but through the medium of an investing layer of 
fungus—mycelium. The botanist B. Frank states 
that all our native oaks, chestnuts, beeches, horn- 
beams, and hazels are provided with a dense 
covering of this mycorhiza, organically associated 
in growth with the root, and completely envelop- 
ing it, even to the growing point. 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IIL 


Anoct half-past eight next morning the house- 
keeper made her appearance at the Cottage and 
Jet herself in by means of latchkey number three. 
She had no fear of being caught in what she 
was about to do, Mr James having intimated 
that he should not arrive before mid-day. Having 
shut the door and wiped her shoes carefully on 
the mat, she went at once up-stairs. As she had 
expected, she found the door of Mr Bolsover's 
room locked and the key taken away. But this 
by no means disconcerted Mrs Mims. Going to 
her own room, she took out the key from 
the lock, and inserted it without hesitation 
into the lock of Mr Bolsover’s room; for the 
housekeeper had not been many days at the 
Cottage before she discovered that the locks of 
all the up-stairs rooms were of one pattern, and 
that the key of any one door would open the 
vther doors. From this it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that Mrs Mims was not quite the stolid, 
wouden-headed person she was communly credited 
with being. 

She turned the key in the lock, drew a long 
breath, opened the dour, and went slowly in. She 
was not in the room more than two minutes at 
most, When she came out she was very white 
and scared-looking, and her hands shook so much 
and were so nerveless that it was all she could 
do to relock the door, After taking back the 
key, she went down-stairs, her face more dazed 
and expressionless, and more like the carved 
figure-head of a ship than perhaps it had ever 
looked before. She sat duwn on one of the 
lower stairs to recover herself in some meaaure 
before leaving the Cottage. 

To all appearance she was exactly the same 
woman that she always was when, in answer 
to her knock, Mr James opened the door to her 
about half-past twelve. 

‘I need not detain you more than a few 
minutes, Mrs Mims,’ he said. ‘As I told 
you yesterday, the body will be fetched away 
some time after dark this evening for convey- 
ance to London. I should like you to be in 


favourable to some and noxious to other species, | attendance about eleven o'clock to-morrow, when. 


The old Italian botanist Matthiolus, observing 


the landlord's agent will be here, to whom, after 


some curious sympathies in plant-life, termed the |he has satisfied himself that the fittings and 


phenomena, ‘the friendship of planta’ 
work, he says there is so much affection between 
the read and the asparagus that if we plant them 
together both will prosper marvellously. German 
agriculturists have learned to make profitable 
use of these plant affinities, 

A remarkable observation made during recent 

Years has attracted the attention of physiological 





In his furniture are all in proper order, possession of 


the Cottage will be given up.—You have told me 
already that my brother paid ready-money for 
everything, and that there are no bills owing, 
0 that when I have settled with you and the 
doctor, everything will be cleared off. I shall 
remain here for an hour or two to-day, having 


some letters to write.’ 





—_ a 


bere's Journal, 
amy 3%, 1868.) 


Mrs Mims being thus dismissed for the day, 
called to mind that she had a long-standing invi- 
tation to go and take tea with her particular 
friend, Mrs Baylis. As it happened, Mrs Baylis 
lived in the street which led direct to the railway 
station ; thus it fell out that Mrs Mims, while 
leisurely sipping her tea behind the open-work 
curtains of her friend's. window, had a view of 
Mr James posting along at double-quick time, 
evidently bent on catching the four-thirty train. 

Daylight was fading into dusk when Mrs 
Mims found herself once more at Laburnum 
Cottage. <As before, she let herself in with her 
private key. On this occasion she did not go 
up-stairs, but having shut the door behind her, 
she produced from some part of her dress a 
couple of pins, one of which, with the help of 
her thimble, she fixed firmly in the jamb of 
the door; and the other one, in a line with the 
first, into the door itself, leaving a space of about 
a couple of feet between the two, and a space of 
about three-quarters of a yard between them and 
the floor. Then from one pin to the other she 
stretched a piece of ordinary sewing-cotton and 
left it there. When she had brought this singular 
proceeding to an end, she stood for a minute or 
two and regarded her handiwork with much com- 
placency, rubbing her elbows and a: softly 
to herself as an ancient tabby might have done. 
Then she let herself out by way of the door 
which opened on the back garden, and having 
locked it behind her, took away the key. As 
already remarked, the Cottage was in a lonely 
part of the suburbs, and at that hour of the 
evening there was not a creature anywhere about, 
so that when Mrs Mims forced her way through 
the low straggling hedge which divided the garden 
from the fields beyond it, she had little fear of 
being seen. 

At half-past seven next morning the house- 
keeper mace her way back into the Cottage by 
the way she had quitted it the night before. 
She chuckled to herself with a sort of uncanny 
glee when, on examining the front door, she 
found the two pins and the thread exactly as 
she had left them. It was clear that no one had 
obtained access to the Cottage by way of the 
front door between the time of fer leaving it 
overnight and her visit this morning. Having 
removed the pins and thread and made the 
back door safe, she let herself out by the front 
as usual. 

She was there at the time appointed to meet 
Mr James, who had brought the landlord’s agent 
with him. Half an hour sufficed for the agent 
to check over the furniture, linen, &c., with the 
inventory in his possession, and to satisfy himself 
that the property had suffered no deterioration 
beyond ordinary wear and tear at the hands of 
its recent tenant. While this was being done, 
Mr James called the housekeeper into the parlour 
and proceeded to pay her what small amount of 
wages was due to her, to which he added a gift 
of two sovereigns, ‘as a little recognition,’ he 
said, ‘of the faithful and conscientious way in 
which you did your duty to my poor brother.’ 

Mrs Mims was profuse in courtesies and thanks. 
Then she ventured to say: ‘I suppor the under- 
takin People came last night, sir 

1'¥, 0 
unmistakable surprise. ‘If they hadn’t done so, 
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how should I be able to give up the key this. 
morning ?? eb 

After this, the housekeeper felt there was 
nothing left her to do but bid Mr James a 
respectful good-morning and get out of the room 
as quickly as possible. Five minutes later she 
bade farewell to Laburnum Cottage. 

Mr James Bolsover, having settled with the 
agent and given up the keys of the Cottage 
to him, followed Mre Mim’s example. At the 
corner of the main road he was joined by Mr 
Gazebrooke, who was smoking a cigar, and seemed 
to have been waiting for him. Together the 
two proceeded to the house of Dr Lindley. 

He had evidently been expecting them, and 
had got through his morning round of visits 
earlicr than usual. He looked pale and worn, 
as if from want of sleep: his manner was nervous 
and flurried. 

‘I presume the little document is ready?’ said 
Mr Gazebrooke as soon as the three men were 
seated in Walter's sitting-room. 

‘Yes, here it is, together with a duplicate,’ 
answered the latter as he took a couple of slips 
of paper out of his desk and handed them across 
the table. 

Mr Gazebrooke having carefully read the papers, 
passed them to Mr James, who accorded them 
an equal amount of attention. One was a cer- 
tificate of the death of Evan Bolsover, drawn 
up in accordance with the prescribed formula 
in such cases and signed by Walter Lindley ; 
the other purported to be, and was, an exact 
copy of the original. The cause of death was 
put down as being congestion of the lungs. 

‘This ought to fix 'eni—hey?’ said Mr James 
with a laugh directed at his friend, as he put 
the two documenta carefully away. Mr Guaze- 
brooke merely smiled. From his pocket-book 
he was extracting the long blue slip of paper 
which we have seen before. ‘Exchange 1s no 
robbery,’ he said with a significant nod as he 
tossed the paper over to Walter. ‘ You will always 
find Septimus Gazebrooke a man of his word.’ 

The young doctor gave a great sigh of relief 
—a sigh that was almost a sob—as his fingers 
closed over the paper. There was a fire burning 
in the grate. Tuking the paper between his 
thumb and finger, he lighted it at the bars and 
held it till it had burnt itself out. What a 
terrible load was lifted off hia mind as he watched 
the gray ashes flutter up the chimney, no one 
but himself could have told. But alas! he had 
only succeeded in throwing off one incubus to 
find that he had taken on himself the burden of 
another. 


In one of the offices of the Heron Life and Fire 
Insurance Company, Lothbury, London, sat two 
middle-aved gentlemen, one of whom was Mr 
Bysouth, the chairman of the Company, the other — 
being Mr Smiley, the secretary. aa 

Mr Bysouth had not long held the position 
of chairman, and in his anxiety to acquire a. 
more thorough knowledge of the details with — 
which he was expected to deal, he was in the 
habit, once or twice a week, of spending a quiet _ 
hour with the secretary, an old and experi- 
enced official, who had all the ramifications of. 
the Company's business at his fingers’ ends. By. 
these means Mr Bysouth was enabled to get: 








himself posted up in readiness for the Board 
meetings, so that whatever questions might be 
brought forward at such times, he was pretty 
eure to have some acquaintance with them 
beforehand. It is on one of these semi-official 
occasions that we make the acquaintance of the 
two gentlemen. 

‘That matter being so far disposed of,’ said 
Mr Smiley as he pushed a batch of papers on 
one side, ‘I will now procecd to lay before you 
the particulars of a very singular and cotmpli- 
cated case, as to which I must admit that 1 
am more puzzled than I have Leen with any 
case that has come before me for some years 
past.’ Aa he spoke he took another batch of 
tape-ticd papera from the basket by his side and 
placed them on the table in front of him. 

‘On the 5th of last October,’ the secretary 
reaumcd--‘that is to say about seven months 

7o-——-we received @ proposal frum a certain Mr 

van Bolsover, at that time residing at Fairfax 
Lodge, Fulham, for a policy of insurance on 
his own life for the sum of five thousand pounds. 
The proposal went through the routine usual 
in such cases. Mr Bolsover was examined, and 
passed by beth the Company's doctors, whose 
reports were highly favourable. As a conse- 
quence, his proposal was accepted ; his policy 
was made out in due course, and half a year’s 
premium was paid by him in advance. About 
three months later, we were advised by Mr 
Boleover that he had changed his address to 
Laburnum Cottage, Medbury Royal. Nothing 
further is heard from him; but about the middle 
of March we receive a notification of hia death ; 
and a little later the authenticated documents 
demanded by us in such cases are duly sent in, 
from which we learn that Mr James Bolsover, 
a brother of the deceased, is appointed sole heir 
and leyatee. So far everything has run in its 
ordinary groove, and although it is somewhat 
unusual for a fine healthy man in the prime 
of life, such as the insurer is represented as 
having been, to die so shortly after having effected 
a policy for so large an amount, still it is within 
our experience that such things have happened 
befure, and that circumstance in itself would 
have aroused no suspicion in our minds, Sv 
far, so good. 

‘Our next step, which is one we nearly always 
take where a heavy policy is in question, is 
to employ one of our most trusted subordinates 
to make certain private inquiries, with the view 
of satisfying ourselves that we are not being 
made the victims of fraud in any of the numerous 
disguises it occasionally assumes in such cases, 
Our Mr Lomax was the person in the present 
instance to whom this delicate task was entrusted ; 
and I have before me the two Reports in which 
are summarised the reeults of his inquiry. With 
your permission, Mr Byeouth, I will now lay 
efore you certain salient pa of the Reports 
in queation, as to which 1 purpose taking the 
opinion of the Board at their meeting on Thurs- 
aay next.’ 

Mr Smiley having untied the papers in front 
of him, and replaced his spectacles more firmly 
us nose, took up Mr Lomax’s Report marked 
No. 1! _ . 

*The firet person upon whom our agent called,’ 


resumed the secretary, ‘wea the medical prac- 
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‘in hie room more than once while the latter 
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titioner who attended Mr Bolsover during his 
last illness. Of this person Mr Lomax writes 
as follows: “Dr Lindley is a young man, whose 
practice in Medbury only extends over a period 
of something like a couple of years. The moment 
I introduced myself and stated the object of 
my visit, the colour died out of his face, a strange 
fmghtened look came into his eyes, and for a 
few moments he was evidently powerless to utter 
a word. I need scarcely say that my suspicions 
were at once on the alert; but 1 am bound 
to admit that when once he had regained his 
composure, he answered all my questions in a 
clear and straightforward manner. His attend- 
ance on Mr Bolsover had extended over a period 
of eight days) No other medical man had been 
called in. r Bolsover’s illnesa had begun with a 
severe cold, which had quickly developed into 
congestion of the lungs. The patient grew worse 
rapidly ; and on the third day, at Dr Lindley’s 
suggestion, a trained nurse was obtained from one 
of the London hospitals. On the seventh day 
the illness took an unfavourable turn, and on 
the eighth day the patient died. The nurse and 
a certain Mr Gazebrooke, a friend of deceased, 
whom the doctor had seen there a few days 
previously, appear to have been the only per- 
sons present at the last. Dr Lindley was sent 
for hurriedly ; but by the time he arrived all 
was over. Except that the end came rather 
suddenly, there would appear to have been 
nothing out of the ordinary way in the course 
taken by the illness. Finally, Dr Lindley assured 
me that he had mnade a careful autopsy of the 
body, and that there was not the slightest reason 
to suspect the existence of any foul-play. As 
regards the nurse, it appears that her name was 
Goodson, and that she was sent by Mr Gaze- 
brooke. Beyond that, Dr Lindley could supply 
no information about her.” So far the Report. 
‘Our agent's next call was upon Mrs Mims, 
a middle-aged woman, who had acted as house- 
keeper to Mr Bolsover, and was indeed the sole 
domestic employed at Laburnum Cottage. Mr 
Lomax describes her as being short-sighted and 
partially deaf, and with a mind which, to use 
his own phrase, “seems to be belated and wander- 
ing in a perpetual foc. How such a woman,” 
he goes on to say, “could contrive to fulfil the 
duties of housekeeper with any satisfaction to 
her employer, is more than can jmagine.” 
lt was not much that this worthy person had 
to tell She had entered the service of Mr Bol- 
sover on the 12th of January. Her employer was 
a stranger to Medbury, who had taken Laburnum 
Cottage ready furnished—a small seven-roomed 
house in the outskirts of the town. Mr Bolsover 
went away by train every morning, presumably 
‘to London, returning in the evening, generally 
at rather a late hour. Now and then his friend 
! Mr Gazebrooke returned with him and slept at 


Mime as to Mr Bolsover’s illness and death 
threw no fresh light on the eubject. She saw 
her master several times in the course - his | 

© sat 


re Cottage. The information elicited from Mre 


i took a little rest. As a matter of course, the 
nurse was an abeolute stranger to her. Mre 


Mims did not see her master after his demize, . 


the room in which the body lay being kept 
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locked, by order of Mr James Bolsover, who 
arrived on the scene on the morning of the day 
following that of his brother’s death. It was 
on Tuesday that Mr Bolsover died, and it was 
in the course of Thursday night that the body 
was taken away by the undertaker sent by Mr 
James Bolsover, with the avowed intention of 
having it removed to London for interment. To 
this transaction Mrs Mims was unable to depose 
as an eye-witness, she having been dismissed for 
the time being, and the Cottage shut up and 
the key taken away by Mr James. Next fore- 
noon, the housekeeper, the landlord’s agent, and 
Mr James, met by “iy ween at the Cottage. 
The woman was paid her wages; the agent was 
paid whatever rent might be due, and took over 
the keys of the house; and that was the last 
Mrs Mims saw of Mr James Bolsover. 

‘Mr Lomax having completed his inquiries so 
far, and having a spare hali-hour before there was 
a train back to town, bethonght himself of ascer- 
taining from the railway people whether on the 
17th of March—that is to say, on the Thursday 
following Mr Bolsover’s death—they conveyed a 
corpse from Medbury to London or elsewhere. 
It appears that a special book is kept by the 
Railway Company for the registration of all such 
transactions. On this book being now referred 
to, it was found that the last entrv in it bore date 
a fortnicht anterior to that of Mr Bolsover’s death. 
Tt was clear that the dead man’s last journey from 
Medbury had not been by rail; indeed, Mr Lomax 
hardly expected to find that it had been. Medbury 
is but a dozen miles from London ; and if the coffin 
and hearse were sent down by road, they would 
be nearly sure to go back by the same way. But 
how prove that such was the case? Mr Lomax’s 
suspicions, excited in the first instance by Dr 
Lindley’s strange demeanour at the announcement 
of his errand, had not yet been thoroughly allayed, 
and he made up his mind to probe the matter 
still farther. Accordingly, instead of returning to 
town by train, he hired a fly at one of the hotels 
and journeyed back by road. About half-wa 
between Medbury and London he came to a toll- 
bar, which was precisely what he had hoped to 

-do, although the greater number of them are 
abolished nowadays. His object was to make the 
same inquiry at the tollgate as he had made at 
the railway station. The result was that he was 
positively assured both by the gatekeeper and his 
son that no hearse had passed through the gate, 
going either up or down the road, on or about 
the date in question. The problem, therefore, 
that now presented itself was: by what route, or 
by what mode of conveyance, was the body of Mr 
Evan Bolsover removed to London? for that it 
was so removed and interred at the Lowfield 
Cemetery is proved by the Certificate of Burial 
forwarded to us among other documents by the 
brother of the deceased. With this question still 
ao Mr Lomax concludes his Report 

oe 1 

Mr Bysouth, who was a reticent man both by 
habit and inclingtion, had simply interjected an 
occasional ‘Just so,’ or ‘I quite follow you,’ but 
had not interrupted the secretary by as much as 
a single question. All he now said was: ‘You 
have certainly interested- me sufficiently in your 
first Report to make me desirous of hearing the 

, second,’ 
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Mr Smiley took up Report No. 2 ‘I need 
scarcely tell you, sir,” he resumed, ‘that after a 
careful perusal of Mr Lomax’s first Report, I. 
felt far from satisfied with the case as it then 
stood. Certain features of it seemed to me by no 
means free from suspicion, and I was far from 
clear in my mind that an attempt was not being 
made to victimise the Company by means of a 
very ingenious system of fraud. As a conse- 
quence, I requested Mr Lomax to make certain 
further inquiries, the results of which are set forth 
in this document, which I will now proceed to 
summarise for you as briefly as possible. 

‘Mr Lomax’s next step was to satisfy himself 
that the certificate sent into the office was a bond 
Jide copy of the entry in the Register of Burials 
at the Lowfield Cemetery. After that, he went 
in search of the head sexton, from whom, 
with the aid of a small private register kept 
by the latter, he obtained the address of the 
undertakers who had conducted the funeral of the 
Mr Evan Bolsover. An hour later, a cab put 
Mr Lomax down at, the door of the undertakers 
in question—Meassrs Vibert and Sona of Conduit 
Walk, Barnsbury. I will now quote from the 
Report. Messrs Vibert and Sons had been in- 
structed in the ordinary course of business to 
arrange for a funeral from No, 38 Persimmon 
Street, only a little distance away (which, it may 
be remembered, is the address given us by Mr 
James Bolsover in his various communications 
with this office), At the same time they were told 
that no coffin would be required, the body having 
been removed from the country to London for 
burial. The funeral took place in due course. 
Only two mourners followed the body, one of 
whom was understood to be a brother of deveased. 
So far my second investigation had resulted in 
nothing positive ; still, it struck me as singular 
that a different undertaker should have been 
called in to conduct the funeral from the one to 
whom the conveyance of the body from Medbury 
had been entrusted; and Mr Vibert, with whom 
I talked the point over, agreed with me, that, 
if the first undertaker were a London man, such 
a transaction would constitute a singular devia- 
tion from the ordinary practice in such cases, 
But might he not have been a Medbury man? 
Therein lay a possibility which lad not suggested 
itself to me before.” 

‘At this juncture, Mr Lomax called in the aid 
of Strumley, a private inquiry agent, who on 
more than one occasion has proved himsclf of 
value to the Company. Now I come to the 
Report again, “Strumley, taking Persimmon 
Street as his central point, and working In a 
gradually widening circle, was not long in light- 
ing on an undertaker in a small way of business 
who stated that at ten o’clock on the evening of 
March 18th his men delivered, at No. 38 Per- 
simmon Street, a polished oak coffin made_ to 
order. When the order was given, the under- 
taker was told that he would not be required to 
conduct the funeral, the person for whom the 
coflin was intended having died at a remote 
country village, where arrangements had been 
made to bury him, but where it had been found | 
impossible to obtain the handsome brass-handled 
article he was now requested to supply. He 
brought both his books and the evidence of his 
men to prove that it was on the evening of the 
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18th-—not of the 17th, on which date the body 
was said to have been removed from Medbury— 
pe the coffin was delivered at No. 38 Persimmon 
Street.”’ 





CRIMPS IN AMERICAN PORTS. 


Crimps are men who gain a liveliliood by preying 
upon the scanty earnings of merchant seamen 
with or without the connivance of their superiors. 
They are not the most pleasant people for an 
unarmed stranger to meet with, in some seques- 
tered spot, after nightfall, The British Board of 
Trade has compelled the members of this evil 
fraternity to eeek an asylum under other skies ; 
but they still flourish in all the more frequented 
seaporta of the United States. San Francisco 
has attained an unenviable notoriety for the 
ageressivencss and assiduity of these parasites, 
who fatten upon the vices of our seamen. Crimps 
minister to the depraved desirea’ of mariners, 
inflame their passions, rol) them of their money, 
and send them to sea with enfeebled constitu- 
tions, nnd a wardrobe the contents of which may 
be suunmed up in a few words as a put-on, a 
take-off, and a go-naked. These crimps are pro- 
prictors of infamous boarding-houses for seamen, 
which cluster thickly along the city front close 
to the water's edge, and are specially adapted for 
nefarious practices, The tender mercies of the 
crimps are more cruel to the seaman than either 
howling hurricane or savage sea, Crimps devete 
their entire energies to ships trading to distant 
lands, as the consting crews are deaf to their 
blandishments and will have none of them, 

Forty years ago, the ‘Queen of the Pacific’ was 


almost a terra tnrcogntta, with ouly a mission of 


monks and a few rude mud-huts forming an out- 
post of civilisation; but the star of empire has 
wended its way westward since the tiny brig 
Pilgrim, with Ro H. Dana on board, dropped 
anchor in San Francisco's beautiful bay. A well- 
built city, defended by forts, now nestles upon 
a gentle declivity, and faces the rising town of 
Oakland, that peeps out between the blue-tinted 
hills on the opposite side of the bay. Wheat was 
& scarce commodity there in Dana's day; but at the 
present time rich argosies laden with golden prain 
set sail for our markets throughout the season ; 
while white-winged coasting craft, peculiar to the 
States, are constantly arriving or departing, and 
trim river-steamers dart hither and thither with 
their gay pilot-houses glittering in the life-giving 
rays of the sun. Nature assumes her loveliest 
aspect ; and this port would be a veritable elysium 
to the weather-worn seafarer if it were not cursed 
by the preponderance of cruel crimps, who are a 
power for evil in the State. 

There is a great demand for ships when the 
garnered grain awaita shipment to Europe ; and 
no other port—Calcutta excepted-——can show such 
a splendid fleet of merchant-ships gathered to- 

ether at one time. British iron ships form the 

e majority, and always obtain a higher rate of 
freight than the best built wooden ships of the 
United States. Now is the opportunity for the 
crimps to recoup themselves for the period when 
_#eamen were a drug in the market. They have 
. lured the seamen from their ehips, and hold them 
in durance vile. Captains are eager to fill up the 
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vacancies caused by desertion ; and the crim 
combine among themselves to prevent a single 
seaman from leaving their infamous dens until 
they are guaranteed a capitation fee varying from 
twenty to forty dollars, in addition to two or three 
months’ advance of pay for cach seaman supplied. 
This fee has rightly been termed ‘ blood-money,’ 
inasmuch as it is a veritable pound of flesh paid 
by the unsophisticated seaman in discharge of his 
bond. Very frequently a ship is three-fifths of 
her way homeward before the crew commence to 
earn a farthing for themselves. The advance- 
money is paid directly to the crimps ; and Jack 
seldoin, if ever, handles the hard cash. At a late 
meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, Mr William- 
son said that the whole of the crew of one of his 
ships deserted, and he was forced to pay to the 
crimps Llood-money amounting in the aggregate 
to one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, in order 
to obtain hands when the ship was ready for sea. 
Mr Chadwick read a letter from a captain statin 
that each man shipped in lieu of a deserter ha 
cost him nearly forty dollars, These are not 
solitary aad Heue but examples of the course of 
rocedure adopted by crimps when the demand 
fur seamen exceeds the supply. 

How comes it that this state of disorganisa- 
tion and demoralisation is suffered to exist? Let 
us imagine, time and space being annihilated for 
our purpose, that we are approaching the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco in a vessel, deeply laden 
with coal, having made the passage round Cape 
Horn from England in one hundred and _ fifty 
days <A pilot boards us from the welcome pilot 
schooner ; the bar is crossed in safety ; and as we 
proceed up the bay towards an anchorage, boats 
ure seen converging upon the ship from all parts 
of the shore. Each boat contains crimps, whose 
lips are warm, but whose hearts are as cold as ice, 
hastening to board the incoming ship. They may 
not step over the ship’s side until the doctor of 
the port shall have visited and granted us a clean 
bill of health. As our good ship forges slowly 
ahead, the crimps keep up with her by gentle 
rowing, and exchange a running fire of chaff with 
the sailors, who are amused by their boisterous 
wit. Presently the health officer shoves off; the 
horde of ruffians immediately clamber over the 
rail, and our deck is thronged with some of the 
vilest specimens of the human race. It is a start- 
ling exemplification of the old fable of the wolf 
and the janie with more interesting dramatis 
edie Seamen are but feeble folk in a know- 
edge of worldly wiles, owing to the state of isola- 
tion necessary in their profession, and fall an easy 
prey to the stealers of men. 

Almost all crimps have served some time at sea ; 
but agree in practice with George Herbert's theory, 
that it is better to ‘praise the eea, but stay on 
land.’ Hence it is that these men, who, judging 
by their gallows complexions, are certainly not 
born to be drowned, know full well that a glass 
of grog and a savoury snack of fresh fare are 
irresistible attractions to men who have had 
neither during a long five months, They treat 
our crew to ardent liquors, which are freely im- 
bibed ; and more pega crimps produce 
dainty dishes from hidden receptacles. Jack fears 
no longer, but begins to feel as exhilarated as a 
dog eet free from his chain ; and by the time the 
anchor brings us up, he imagines himself every 
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fel as good as his master in this land of good 

things. 

The crinps profess the most intense interest in 
the welfd.e of our men, and point out that they 
can command double the wages, as men are scarce 
and desertion is never punished. He who wavers 
is lost. A crimp thrusts a battered boarding- 
house card into his hand as a warning to other 
crimps that this man has been appropriated, and 
having met with success, the tout is at liberty 
to press his hospitalities upon the distrustful of 
our crew, who may have heard harsh tales of 
the crimps, but are reassured by the old tale of 
*Codlin’s your friend, not Short.’ The plausible 
crimp admits that some of his confreres are rogues ; 
but i could never stoop so low as to rob a sea- 
man, Sails have to be furled; up aloft go the 
crimps and lay out on the yards to help the sea- 
men they have inveigled by their specious stories, 
We are powerless to prevent our crew from 
desertion ; and the chief officer, chafing under a 
sense of his own impotence in this Digi sas pre- 
cipitates matters by speaking somewhat brusquely 
to the now half-inebriated seamen, and we are 
in a short time left swinging to our anchor with 
none but officers and boys on board. Even 
married men can scarcely avoid the importunities 
of the crimps, although aware that half-pay to 
their wives will cease immediately they quit the 
ship without leave. All our seamen cast in their 
lot with the boarding-masters, and left the ship 
with five pounds or more unclaimed. Such scenes 
nappee every day in San Francisco, 

How fares it afterwards with such misguided 
men? Taken with their effects to the boarding- 
houses of their choice, alcohvlic liquors are sup- 
plied to them without stint, as every louse has 
a bar of its own; and they may consider them- 
selves fortunate if the awakening next morning 
is not on board a strange ship bound to Europe. 
They have been put on board of her at nightfall, 
etupefied with drugced potations. It is vain for 
them to protest that they did not sign the ship's 
articles ; the shipmaster has had to pay for a 
certain number of men, and he is one of the num- 
ber with his forged signature in evidence. As a 
rule, however, such men are too shamefaced and 
ignorant of the law to raise an objection to the 
treatment they have received. They have been 
‘shanghaied,’ as it is termed, and accept the in- 
evitable as gracefully as they can. 

We once saw twenty men desert from a British 
man-of-war anchored in San Francisco Bay. It 
was broad daylight, and the crimps pounced upon 
the reckless runaways, who found themselves next 
morning on board the American ship Puritan, 
that lay at anchor close under the stern of their 
old home, whereon they could read the legend, 
‘England expects every man to do his duty.’ 
Not one of them Knew how he had been kid- 
napped, nor for what unkind fate he was reserved. 
Shades of the Pilgrim Fathers! This ship belied 
her name, and proved a floating pandemonium. 
Her second officer was of herculean frame, unable 
to read or write, and was well known for his 
brutality to men under him. How the poor 
fellows suffered, few would believe, The blow 
was as quick as the word; and many a time they 
wished themselves back under the cross of St 
oor notwithstanding the restrictions under 
which they previously groaned. These were as 
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nothing in the balance when weighed against the 
cruel treatment to which .they were subject, and 
against which there was no appeal. The officer 
referred to was a foreigner. Educated Americans 
are kind to their men. 

Crimps can always muster idle vagabonds to 
present themsclves at the shipping office and sign 
a ship's articles in the names of men who He 
drugged in the boarding-houses ready for trans- 
ference to the ship waiting off the wharf. The 
first few hours after leaving San Francisco can 
never be forgotten. One voyage, the St Lawrence 
was towed to sea with every seaman in the fore- 
castle unfit for duty. A breeze began to blow 
briskly, and sail had to be reduced. The chief 
officer looked into the forecastle, and found his 
crew literally floating about inside on their chests, 
A head-sea, coming in through the open hawse- 
pipes, was filling the place ; but not a man was 
capable of helping himself. Sometimes delirium 
tremens supervenes, and asa rule it is some days 
before the traces of drink are effaced. 

When opportunity offers, our shipmasters in 
some cases are as bad as the crimps. Wheat is 
kept back by the farmers; ships lie idly at their 
moorings ; and the supply of seamen is in excess 
of the demand. At a a time captains demand, 
and obtain,.a bonus from the crimps, whose 
boarders are eating their heads off in crowded 
houses, Our consul, Mr Booker, in 1874 ad- 
dressed an appeal to the masters in port, implor- 
ing them to cease this practice, so contrary to the 
interests of both owners and seamen, pointing out 
that the action was illegal, and stating that he 
would uphold the law for the protection of sea- 
men. We have known cases in which the master 
of a ship has been paid from ten to fifteen dollars 
by the crimps for each seaman he has taken off 
their hands in the slack season—a nice little nest- 
egg for a badly paid shipmaster, and Poor Jack 
pays in either case. Hence it will be seen that 
it is not easy to know the seamen’s friends at 
ports abroad. Masters are able sometimes, as we 
he shown, to make money on the men when 
shipped ; and it is casy to see that a claim can 
always be lodged against the money of a deserter, 
who is not present to deny his indebtedness, so 
that it is possible for pe to accrue to a ship- 
master on both sides of the account. This is one 
reason why strenuous efforts are not made more 
often to escape from the thraldom of the crimp. 

Curious uals are told of the makeshifts ae Sun 
by crimps as able seamen. Greenhorns from 
mining-camps and log-huts have strayed into the 
crimp’s domains and been shipped on board some 
outward-bounder, much to the disgust of both 
greenhorns and sailors, as the latter find the 
landsmen but an encumbrance. Dead men are 
said to have been smuguled on board, and received 
by the mates as drunkards. ; 

Not every seaman who ships in San Francisco 
is shanghaied even at the busicst times. Those 
who sign the articles of a British ship must appear 
before our consul, and the articles are carefully 
read over to them before they sign their names, 
The men, however, are in duress, The eye of the 
crimp is not far off, and the seaman is unable to 
cope with the forces arrayed against him. We 
have heard several ships’ articles read over to the 
crews in the consul’s office by the present vice- 
consul, than whom the sailor can have no truer or : 
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more impartial friend; but not a dissentient voice 
was to be heard; yet one-half of the insubordina- | 
tion of seamen and cruelty of officers may be 
traced to the fact that men who know they have 
no money to take at the end of the voyage, grow 
careless in the performance of their duties; while 
officers are angered by the ignorance of the Iubbers 
who are shipped as seamen. 

Portland, Oregon, is as bad as San Francisco. 
The master of the Andora, lately arrived from 
that port, was summoned at Hull for wages said 
to be due to one of his crew, It came out in 
evidence that it was aimply impossible to man a 
ship without the aid of the crimps. Two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling was paid as blood- 
money for thirteen men, together with eight 
pounds advanced to be deducted from each seaman's 
earnings on arrival at Hull. The complainant 
was a backwoodsman, and the judge decided that 
two pounds per month was as much as he was 
worth, One of the Portland crimpsa murdered a 
confrére in San Francisco, but escaped with six 
monthy hard labour, owing to some quibble of 
American law. Probably it was thought that it 
waa a pity the crimps did not act in 9 similar 
way to the Kilkenny cats, and thus rid the State 
of the whole gang. 

Crimping is rife at the present time ; and so 
long as it pays shipmasters better to get rid of 
their crews and to ship new men, we see no way 
out of the difficulty. Some alteration, however, 
might be effected if pamphlets, setting forth the | 
dark doings of crimps in American ports, with | 
full detaila of the bodily suffering a pec | 
loss to seamen consequent on desertion, were 
handed to every sailor, by the officials of the 
Board of Trade, when signing articles to proceed 
to America. These pamphlets might be made 
interesting by containing a description by a resi- 
dent of the principal places worth visiting in the | 
respective ports. Letter and fairer than all would | 
be to pay off the seaman, if he wish it, on arrival 
at any of these porta, if practicable. Qur consul | 
at San Francieco has done his best for the seaman | 
aa well as for the owner, and several presentments | 
have been made to our Foreign Olfice, but no | 
ehange has resulted. 


THE KING OF CONJURERS. 
In the year 1943, a French nobleman, the Comte 
de l’Exscapolier, was one day passing through a, 
atreet leading out of the Place Royale, in which | 
his residence was situated. His attention was | 


attracted by a clock, labelled a pendule de pre-' P 


cision, which was exposed for sale in the window | 
of a watchmaker's shop. The mechanism of the , 


clock waa peculiar; and the Count admired and | 
purchased it, At the same time he entered into: 
conversation with the ingenious inventor, whom . 
he quickly discovered to be gifted with remark- | 
able talent in hisart, In this way Robert Hondin, | 


destined to be subsequently the greatest conjurer , 28 


of his day, made the acquaintance of the patron | 


by whose assistance he was enabled to realise - 
his cherished ambition of appearing before the | 
- public as a prestidigitateur. : 
' The unskilful manner in which the professors of | 
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and left the shop in anger. 
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the art of sleight-of-hand had hitherto executed the 
tricks they exhibited, and the clumsy apparatus 
they made use of, had Jed him to believe that 
it would be in his power to improve considerably 
upon their performances. In the intervals of 
leisure which his narrow circle of clientage 
afforded him, he had occupied himself in con- 
structing various mechanical appliances that would 
help him in the calling he was desirous of pur- 
suing, should the opportunity present itself of 
his doing so; but hitherto the want of capital 
had prevented his putting his project into execu- 
tion. 

The Count, who had some knowledge of the 
mechanical arts, and took 2 warm interest in their 
development, was much pleased with several of 
the inventions shown him; and later on, when 
his acquaintance with Houdin had become more 
intimate, he offered him a loan of ten thousand 
francs for an indefinite period, in order that 
he might have the means of embarking in his 
new enterprise. This generous proposal Houdin 
felt it to be his duty to decline, since in the 
event of the experiment proving unsuccessful, 
he saw no reasonable prospect of his ever being 
in a position to repay the money. The Count 
was hurt at the refusal of his proffered assistance, 
A few days after- 
wards, however, the Count again visited Houdin, 
to whom he said: ‘My friend, although you are 
unwilling to place yourself under an obligation 
to me, I am not too proud to solicit a favour 
at your hands. The circumstances are these: 
for months past I have been robbed by some 
of my servanta. I have discharged several whom 
I suspected, and replaced them by others, in 
the hope of getting rid of the thief; but to no 
purpose, for the robberies still continue. I come, 
therefore, to you to beg that you will afford me 
your help in discovering the culprit.’ 

Houdin replied with a smile: ‘Why, Monsieur 
le Comte, this is an affair for Vidocq rather than 
for me. I cannot pretend to any particular skill 
in a business of this kind.—In what way do you 
suggest that my services can be made ayail- 
able ?? 

‘As a mechanician, was the response. ‘For 
certain reasons, I am desirous of not making the 
matter public, or, long before this, I should have 
ut it into the hands of the police. Can you not 
Invent some piece of mechanism that, attached to 
the door of the safe in which I keep my valu- 
ables, will lead to the detection of the delin- 

uent} 

This hint sufficed for Houdin. An idea struck 
him, and he demanded a delay of only twenty- 
four houra in which to conetract an apparatus 
that should effect the desired end, On the even- 
ing of the following day he presented himself 
at the Count's house, carrying with him the con- 
trivance he had invented. The safe stood in a 
small room which communicated with the Count’s 
bedchamber. The door of the safe was kept 
invariably locked; the key of it never left the 
owner's possession ; and it was obvious that the 
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thief had provided himself with a false key, since 
there was no appearance of force having been 
employed in picking the lock, Houdin, having 
pointed out this fact to the Count, proceeded to 
attach his apparatus to the inner side of the door 
of the safe. In doing this, the right hand of 
Houdin was protected by a stuffed glove, similar 
to that used by boxers. This circumstance excited 
the curiosity of the Count, and he demanded 
why the precaution was taken. 

‘Let it be assumed,’ was the reply, ‘that the 
robber has opened the safe. Well, by means 
of my contrivance, directly he has turned the 
key in the lock and pulled the door open, even 
a single inch,a pistol-shot is fired. At the same 
time on the back of the hand of the burglar 
is indelibly stamped the word voleur, You per- 
owe therefore, the necessity of my wearing a 
glove.’ 

‘Explain the working of the machinery.’ 

‘The pistol-shot is simply to give you warning 
of what has occurred in whatsoever part of the 
house you may be at the time. But scarcely 
will the door have been opened, when a claw 
mounted on a wire and working with a spring 
will fly out, and clutch the hand of the individual 
who has inserted the key in the lock. The claw 
is a tattooing machine, and the short sharp needles 
of which it is composed are so arranged as to 
form the word voleur, as already stated. These 
needles pass through a pad impregnated with 
nitrate of silver, which injects itself into the 
wound and leaves for life ineffaceable marks,’ 

The Count’s countenance assumed a serious 
expression. ‘We have no right,’ he enid gravely, 
‘to brand a man in this way.* That is the 
prerogative alone of the law. Besides, even 
granted that we were permitted to do this, would 
it be consistent with the dictates of humanity 
to stamp upon the flesh of a fellow-being a cruel 
and criminating mutilation, which must of neces- 
sity for ever rank him with the enemies of 
society? The man who has robbed me may 
not be a hardened offender: he may be young, 
and his principles not yet so fixed as to enable 
him to resist the temptations that life in Paris 
affords.’ 

Houdin recognised the justice of this reason- 
ing. Te also shrewdly guessed the reason why 
the Count had evinced an insuperable reluctance 
to invoke the aid of the law in the matter. 
He had sons who were young men, and possibly 
he entertained some fears of finding in the culprit 
a member of his own family. 

‘I admit,’ said Houdin, ‘the force of your 
arguments. It will only ~#equire a few hours 
to effect such alterations ‘. the instrument as 
will remove your objectu-ls to its employment 
in its present form.’ 8f 

The apparatus was comequently so modified 
that the claw, instead of tattooing, gave only a 
cat-like ecratch, which waqyld soon heal and leave 
behind no branding sca,, Under these circum- 
stances, the Count no ,onger saw any reason 
why the instrument should not be used; and 
it was at once attached to the safe. 


* At that period the forcats at the galleys at Toulon 
and elsewhere were branded on the shoulder with the 
letters T. F. (the initials of the words Travaux Forces) ; 
ee beng practice has for many years past been discon- 
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In the course of the next few days the Count 
instructed his steward to draw from his bankers 
considerable sums of money in gold, which 
were deposited in the safe. In this way it was 
anticipated that the cupidity of the thief might 
receive an additional stimulus, For upwards 
of a fortnight, however, no attempt was made 
upon the strong-box; and the Count began 
to fear that the precautions he had taken had 
come to the knowledge of the members of his 
household. But in this he was mistaken. On 
the sixteenth day a pistol-shot was fired in the 

{room where the safe stood. The Count, who 
at the time was in the drawing-room, rushed 
wp-stairs to the apartment; there he found his 
steward, pale and agitated, endeavouring to con- 
sak his right hand by placing it behind his 
ack. 

‘What is the matter?’ demanded the Count. 

‘A few moments ago, was the reply, ‘I came 
in, under the impression that I should find you 
here, as I wanted to speak with you on business. 
But I was surprised to see a man attemptin 
to force open the door of the safe. A_pisto 
went off—how fired, 1 know not-—and the burglar, 
alarmed by my presence, jumped out of the 
window on to the piazza and descended the steps 
into the garden, whence he made his escape 
through the little back gate.’ 

The Count, without saying a single word, went 
into the garden, and discovered the gate locked 
and the key in the inside—a palpable proof 
of the falsity of the steward’s story—then, return- 
ing to the room, he insisted upon the man’s 
hand being shown him, which proved to be 
bleeding freely from the scratches it had received. 
The case, therefore, was perfectly clear. 

‘For how long a Sein have you been robbing 
me?’ asked the Count quietly. 

‘About cighteen months,’ was the cool response 
of the culprit, who by this time had recovered 
his presence of mind, and, secing that the game 
was up, resolved to make a clean breast of the 
matter. 

‘And what is the total amount of the money 
you have stolen from me during that period?’ 
was the next question. 

‘A little over fifteen thousand francs,’ 

‘What have you done with this sum?’ 

‘I have invested it in government securities ; 
the bonds representing them I have in my desk 
at home.’ 

On condition of the steward’s delivering up 
the bonds and signing a paper admitting his guilt, 
the Count—out of consideration for the offender's 
family—contented himself with discharging his 
dishonest servant. The money that had been 
recovered, De V’Escalopier forced upon Houdin 
as a loan, to be repaid only at his convenience. 

Possessed of this capital, Houdin took a small 
hall in the Palais Royal and fitted it with con- 
siderable taste. The stage was set so as to repre- 
sent a drawing-room, in white and gold, of the 
style of Louis XV. The little auditorium would 
hold only two hundred persons; but the prices 
were rather high, the front seats being five Irancs 
each, and no place was obtainadle for lew. “han 


forty sous. The entertainment was from the cGi, 
eos with the Parisians ;"}, - 


mencement highly 


and the profits realised by Houdin from his 


venture were so large that in less than a if a 
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he was enabled to repay his kind patron the 
whole of his loan. 

Houdin acquired a comfortable competence b 
the exercise of his art; and he built a hand- 
some villa at Saint-Gervais, near Blois. When 
he had retired from business, he amused him- 
eelf by introducing various curious inventions 
into his place and the grounds attached to it. 
The garden gate was situated some four hundred 
yards from the house. A visitor bad only to 
raise o diminutive brass knocker, and let it 
fall upon the forehead of a fantastic face—making 
but « faint sound—when a large bell was set 
in motion in the villa, At the same time the 
ate swung open automatically, the plate, bear- 
ing the name ‘ Robert Houdin, disappeared, and 
another tovk its place, on which was engraved 
the word ‘Entrez! When the postman delivered 
the letters he had brought, he was instructed 
to drop them through a slit in the gate into 
the receptacle provided for this purpose. The 
box, directly this was done, started with its own 
accord on its journey to the front door of the 
house by means of a miniature elevated rail- 
way. Houdin invented, too, an ingenious con- 
trivance by which, while lying in bed, he could 
feed his horse in a atable fifty yards from the 
villa; for, on touching a small button, there 
was put in motion an apparatus that caused 
the exact portion of onta required for the animal's 
meal to fall into the manger from the granary 
above, By another curious pieve of mechanism, 
a little bench, that stood beside a ravine in a 
remote part of the grounds, was so constructed 
that immediately any person sat down upon it, 
the machine automatically traversed nn narrow 
bridge that spanned the porge, and having 
deposited its occnpant on the other side, the 
bench returned to its orizinal position. 

Since Houdin’s time, the feats of legerdemain 
he performed have in some few instances been 
surpassed by those of his successors in the art. 
But, conceding thia, it is due to his memory 
to state that he was the first individual pur- 
suing his calling who recognised and utilised 
the resources that modern discoveries in science 
had placed at the disposal of the juggler; and 
some of the most curious tricks exhibited by 
Houdin were executed by the aid of electricity. 
It was therefore not without justice that the 
countrymen of the ingenious Frenchman bestowed 
upon him the title of ‘hing of Conjurers’ 


RUB LIGHTLY. 


A story is told of a dignitary of the Church who 
somewhat astonished an audience of young clergy- 
men by ee the above words as the text of an 
address, in which he impressed upon his hearers 
the importance of tact in dealing with their lay 
brethren. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that in every walk of life delicate treatment and 
ntle handling are often the secret of success in 
ealing both with persons and things. The great 
gift of tact, so difficult to define, so easy to appre- 
ciate and admire, is nothing more than the art 
which enables its possessors to ‘rub lightly’ in 
all the relations of life. The instinct which 
helps us to understand characters widely different, 
| the suscep- 


which gives us a quick perception of 
tibilities and peculiarities -of--othera, is essential 
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to all who aspire to deal successfully with their 
fellow-men. 

Even in the most commonplace duties of every- 
day life the art of rubbing lightly will often 
enable us to overcome difficulties and obstacles 
which have resisted all rougher methods. The 
servant who possesses a ‘light hand’ is indeed 
‘a treasure’ in the eyes of her mistress, and will 
succeed in many little domestic duties where 
clumsy fingers would utterly fail. 

Though of most importance, and seen in its 
highest form in the world at large, there is ample 
scope for the exercise of tact in the narrower 
circle of home-life and social gatherings. And 
here it may be observed that this natural instinct 
and insight into character, connected as it is with 
the fincr feelings of our nature, is seen more 
commonly and in a higher degree among women 
than among men, Who does not admire the 
ready tact which enables a popular hostess to 
make a mixed party ‘yo off,’ or, in other words, 
to harmonise the somewhat discordant elements 
of a miscellancous assemblage. ‘What can equal 
woman’s tact,’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes ; ‘her 
delicacy, her subtlety of apprehension, her quick- 
ness tu feel the changes of temperature, as the 
warm and cool currents of talk blow by turns?’ 

If we consider the importance of tact in the 
wider relations of life, we shall find that those 
who can rub ligltly achieve a large measure of 
success in dealing with others, 

Perhaps the value of tact will Le most readily 
and most commonly recognised in the region of 
diplomacy, And while it may be said to attain 
its highest development in the successful ambas- 
sador who carries on negotiations of the most 
delicate nature, on which the issues of peace or 
war may depend, it is of almost equal ae 
to the great party leader, the popular bishop, the 
eminent physician, the successful head-master. 
One and all of these in their different spheres 
carry out more or less unconsciously the principle 
of rubbing lightly in their intercourse with their 
fellow-men. If it be too much to say that ‘tact 
is success’ in life, it may at anyrate be safely 
asserted that to those whose work consists mainly 
in managing or influencing others, the art of 
rubbing lightly is a most important factor in the 
attainment of popularity. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


Tux storm has passed ; yet still a troubled moaning, 
A strange impassioned sob, comes fitfully. 
Dost thou repent, and is there no atoning 
For deeds of dark>ss, O thou wayward sea f 
€ 
Too late this show of ¢ rrow and contrition 
For happy homes by ‘hee made desolate { 
Ask those for absolutio,,and remission 
Who look abroad acts ‘ thy waves, and wait 


Long shall they wait, am, anguish-stricken, wonder 
What keeps the steps of those they love so well-— 
Who lie beneath thy deep ingessant thunder, 
Cradled for ever ’mid thy surge and sweil. 
. Apraur L. Saumoyx, 
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APPLE LORE. 


THE apple has always been one of the most 
popular of fruits. Poets have sung its praises and 
prose-writers have dwelt upon its virtues. Natu- 
rally, there has gathered round it a not incon- 
silerable body of folklore, and in connection 
with its culture are still preserved and maintained 
customs and practices directly derived from the 
pagan festivals and sacrifices of old, 

It used to be the custom in Devonshire and the 
other western fruit-producing counties to perform 
a sacrifice to the apple-tree on Twelfth Night. In 
the evening the farmer’s family and their friends 
assembled and partook of wheaten cakes, or of 
toasted bread, dipped in cider. They then went 
into the orchard, one of the party carrying hot 
cake or bread and cider, to be offered to th 
principal tree. 


branch, and the cider was thrown over it. While 
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The cake was placed on a forked | 
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that he had often seen in Herefordshire, and also 
in Somerset, on Midsummer Eve, fires burning 
in the fieldpaths in order to bring a blessing 
upon the apples and other crops. Grimm says 
that to this day at a fruit-gathering in Holstein 
five or six apples are left hanging on each tree, 
in order that the next year’s produce may be 
plentiful, This is evidently ao sacrifice to the 
god who blessed the crop, All these practices 
are doubtless remains of the old Roman worship 
of Ceres, 

Pennant, in his Jour in Svotland, describes a 
eustom then observed similar to the Devonshire 
ceremony, and says that the men finished the 
rite by drinking their master’s health with good 
wishes for the success of future harvests, and 
cating caraway and other seeds soaked in cider 
asa reward for their toil in seed-time. ‘This,’ he 
siya, ‘scems to resemble a custom of the ancient 
Danes, who, in their addresses to their rural 


this was being done, the assembled men fircd off} deitics, emptied, on every invocation, a cup in 


their muskets, pistels, or any other firearms which 
they could muster, and the women and children 
shouted excitedly some such rhyme as the fol- 
lowing : : 

Health to thee, old Apple-tree ! 

From every bough, give us apples enow, 

Hats full, caps full, bushel bushel bags fall. 

Hurrah! hurrah ! 


In Sussex, in the apple-growing districts, a 


somewhat similar ceremony, so far as regards © 


the chanted or shouted invocation, used to be 
and perhaps still is performed. It was known 
as ‘worsling’—that is, wassailing the apple-trees, 
and was generally performed by boys, to whom 
the farmers always gave pence, as it was con- 
sidered unlucky to omit the ceremony. Herrick, 
in his Hesperides, thus refers to the superstition 
and the object for which the ceremony was per- 
formed : 

Wassaile the trees that they may beare 

You many a plum and many a peare ; 

For more or lesse fruits they will bring, 

- fs you do give them wassailing. 


“Aubrey the antiquary, writing in 1688, remarks 


honour of them.” The delectable brew known 
as ‘lamb’s-wool,’ which used to be drunk on 
Twelfth Night and on Michaelmas Eve, was made 
with ale, sugar, nutmeg, cloves, and other spices, 
and roasted apples. Hach person present took an 
apple with a spoon, ate it, and then drank the 
health of the company from the bowl  Ilerrick 
BLyB ¢ 

Next crown the bowl full 

With gontle lamb’s-wool ; 

Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale, too. 

The reader will remember Dr Primrose’s visit to 
neighbour Flamborough’s on Michaelmas Eve, 
when the goose and dumplings were fine, and the 
lamb’s- wool, even in the opinion of Mrs Primrose, 
who was a connoisseur, was excellent. 

Another survival and development of ancient 
superstition is to be found in the widespread 
use of the apple in divination. In Scotland and 
in England the opple is a very popular divining 
medium in love matters. Part of this popularity 
is probably due to the common notion that 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil was an 
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apple-tree, Horace mentions the use of apple- 
pips in love affaira, A lover would take a pip 
between the finger and thumb and shoot it up to 
the ceiling ; and if it struck it, his or her wish 
would be accomplished. Nowadays a maiden tests 
the fidelity of her beloved by putting a pip in the 
fire, at the same time pronouncing his name. If 
the pip bursts with a report, it is a sign that 
he loves her; but should it burn silently, she 
is convinee | of his want of true affection for 
her. This is often performed with nuts instead 
of pips. Gay's Hobnelia experiments with the 
pips by placing one on each cheek, one for 
Lubberkin, and the other for Boobyclod : 

But Boobyclod soon drops upon the ground, 

A certain token that his love’s unsound ; 

While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last. 


Gay also mentions the very common = amuse- 


ment of paring an apple without breaking the ’ 
peel and then throwing the strip over the left: 


shoulder, in order to see the initial letter of 
the lover's name formed by the shape the paring 
takes upon the growunl This is often one of the 
many divinations duly practised on Halloween or 
All-Saints’ Eve. Another way at the same scason 
is for the curious maiden to stand before a look- 
ing-glass combing her hair with one hand and 
eating an apple held in the other; the face of the 
future husband will then be seen in the glass 
louking over liar left shoulder. Mrs Latham, in 
her Susses Superstitions, pives another apple charm. 
Every person present fastens fan apple on a string, 
hung and twirled pound before a hot fire. The 
owner of the apple that first falls off is declared 
to be upon the point of marriage; and as they 
fall successively, the order in which the rest 
of the party will attain fo matrimonial honours 
in clearly indicated ; single-blessedness being the 
lot of the one whose apple is the last to drop. 

The ‘christening of the apples’ is an event 
looked for by country-folk ; but there seems to 
bo considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
correct date for the ‘christening’ To ensure a 
good crop, the rain ought to fall upon them 
on St James's Day, say some; on St Peter's 
Day, aay others; while a third party, reyard- 
lesa of the dreadful consequences of rain on such 
a day, gay that St Swithin’s is the proper time. 
In the west, there is a behef that on St Swithin's 
Day the apples undergo a change; that having 
been flavourless, they then become fruity and 
nleasant to the taste and fit for use.  ‘Apple- 
rain’ ig a very common and expressive name 
for a wasp among the Devonshire peasantry. 
Peter Pindar, in his Royal Visit to Exeter, speaks 
of ‘ bullocks atinged by apple-drains.’ 

The apple appears occasionally in folk-medicine. 
In Lincolnshire a very common remedy for weak 
eyes is a poultice made of rotten apples. In the 
sume part of the world, warts are cured by rubbing 
them nine times with an apple cut into nine 
pieces; the sections of the fruit are reunited 
and buried, and as they decay, so it is thought 
the warts will disappear. The notion that these 
excreacences can be cured by being rubbed with 
apple sections, or with a green elder stick or 
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a bean-shell, if the substance used is buried or 
left to rot, is found in many. parts of the country. 
An old Collection of Iecetpts in Physick and 
Surgery, dated 1759, gives the following ‘For a 
blow, or hurt in the eye:’ ‘Beat the are of. 
eyebright with a rotten apple; lay it on the eye 
aga poultis: repeat it as it grows dry. I think 
the juice of the eyebricht is best” The euphrasia, 
or eyebricht, was long considered a powerful 
medicine for all affections of the eye. Milton 
makes the Archangel Michael purge ‘with 
euphrasy and rue’ Adam's visual nerve. An 
old writer, Lovell, in his J/erball, 1665, says 
that ‘the ointment of apples softens and supples 
the roughuces of the skin, and heals the chaps 
of the lips, hands, face, and other parts; also it 


, Whitens and smocths the skin, when sunburnt and 
rough with the north wind, 


Mr W. G. Black, 
in his work on Folk-Medicine, mentions a New 
fn¢gland charm for ague that had been sent to 
Link by an American correspondent. The patient 
was tu take a string made of woollen yarn, of 
three colours, and to go by himself to an apple- 
tree ; there he was to tic his left hand louscly 
with the right to the tree by the string, then to 
klip his haud out of the knot and run into the 
house without looking behind him. This is an 
instance of the very old and general belief that 
disease can be cured by ita transference either to 
an animal of a lower order or to geome stationary 
object such as a tree. 

There used to be a curious custom observed 
on Easter Sunday at Northmore, near Witney, in 
Oxfurdshire. After evening service, men and 
women threw quantities of ne into the church- 
yard; and those persons who had been marricd 
during the year had to throw three times as 
many as any of the rest. After this was done, 
they all adjourned to the minister’s house to eat 
bread and cheese and drink ale. The minister, it 
may be noted, was always expected to have the 
best cheese he could get. Dr Bliss, in his edition 
of the Neliguie Hearntane, wherein the enstoim is 
mentioned, says that it was still kept up in 1822. 
What it meant, or whether it be nuw practised, 
we know not. 

The importance in the fruit-growing counties 
of a good crop has naturally given rise to many 

roverbial sayings connected with the apple-tree 
ie Devonshire the people say : 
If good apples yon would have, 
The leaves must be in the grave. 


That is, the trees should be planted after the 
fall of the leaf. This appears in a slightly 
different form in Ray’s /’roverbs. A common 
notion is that if the sun shines through the apple- 
trees on Christmas Day, there will be a plentiful 
crop in the ensuing year. Blossom in March is 
a bad sign, | 
Tf the apple-tree blossoms in March, 
For barrels of cider you need not sarck. 


But if the tree blossom in May, ‘you can eat 
apple dumplings every day.’ Or, as another ver- 
sion has it, ‘you may eat ’em night and day’ 
It is considered a very bad omen to see both 
blossom and fruit at the same time on an apple- 
tree, this being regarded as a sure sign of death to j, 


one of the family before the following spring. jf - 


Sometimes, however, the prognostication appearw | 
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in the form of the following saying, which ia so 
very vague that it need not cause alarm to any 
one : 
A bloom upen the apple-tree when the apples are ripe, 
Is a sure termination to somebody's life. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XLVIL—FORTUNE OF WAR. 


Ar Monte Carlo, on the other hand, day dawned 
serene and calm and cloudless. Hugh Massinger 
rose, unmindful of his far-away Suffolk sandhills, 
and gazed with a pleasant dreamy feeling out of 
the window of his luxurious first-floor bedroom. 
It was a strange outlook. On one side, the ornate 
and overloaded Parisian architecture of that palace 
of Circe, plumped down so grotesquely, with its 
meretricious town-bred airs and graces, among 
the rugged scenery of the Maritime Alps: on the 
other side, the inaccessible crags and pinnacles 
of the Tcte-de-Chien, gray and lonely as any 
mountain side in Scotland or Savoy—the actual 
terminus of the main range of snow-clad Alps, 
whose bald peaks topple over sheer three thou- 
sand feet inte the blue expanse of the Mecliter- 
ranean, that washes the base of their precipitous 
bluffa. The contrast was almost ludicrous in its 
quaint extremes. 

He did not wholly approve the desecration. 
Hugh Massinger’s tastes were not all distorted. 
Dissipation to him was but a small part and 
fraction of existence. He took it only as the 
mustard of life—an agreeable condiment to be 
sparingly partaken of.—The poct’s instinct within 
him had kept alive and fresh his healthy interest 
in simpler things, in hill and dale, in calm and 
peaceful country pleasures. After that feverish 
day of gambling at Monte Carlo, he would dearly 
have loved to rise early and saunter out alone 
for a morning walk; to scale before breakfast 
the ramping cliffs of the Téte-de-Chien, and to 
reach the mouldering Ronan tower of Turbia, 
that long mounted guard on the narrow path 
where Gaul and Italy marched together. But 
that hateful pile of gold and notes between the 
pillow and the mattress restrained his desire, It 
would be dangerous to wander among the lonely 
mountains with so large a sum as that concealed 
about his person ; dangerous to leave it unguarded 
at the hotel, or to entrust it to the keeping of any 
casual stranger. ‘Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator,’ he murmured to himself half aloud with 
a sigh of regret, as he turned away his eyes 
from that glorious semicircle of jagged peaks 
that bounded his horizon. He must stop at 
home and take care of his money-bags, like any 
vulvar cheesemongering millionaire of them all. 
Down, poet’s heart, with your unreasonable aspira- 
tions for the lonely mountain heights! Amaryllis 
and asphodel are not for you. Shoulder your 
muckrake with a manful smile, and betake you 
to the Casino where Circe calls, as soon as the 
great gate swings once more on its grating hinges. 
Yon cannot serve two masters. You have chosen 
Mammon to-day, and him you must worship. 
No mountain air for your lungs thie morning ; 
but the close and crowded atmosphere of the 
roulette tables. Keep true to your creed for a 
little while longer: it is all for Elsie’s sake ! 
~—For Elsie! For Elsie!—He withdrew his head 
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from the window with a faint flush of shame, 
Ah, heaven, to think he should think of Elsie 
in such a connection and at such a moment ! 

He dressed himself slowly and went down to 
breakfast. Attentive waiters, expectant of a duly 
commensurate tip, sniffing pour-boire from afar, 
crowded round for the honour of his distinguished 
orders. Raffalevsky joined him in the salle-d- 
manger shortly, The Russian was haggard and 
from sleeplessness: dark rings surrounded 

is glassy black eyes: his face was the face of 
a boiled codfish. No waiter hurried to receive 
his commands: all Monte Carlo knew him well 
already for a heavy loser. Your loser seldom 
overflows into generous ti ‘ping. Hugh beckoned 
him over to his own table: he would extend 
to the Russian the easy favour of his profuse 
hospitality. Haffalevsky seated himself in a 
sulky humour by the winner’s side. He meant 
to play it out still, he said, to the bitter end. 
He couldn’t afford to lose and leave off; that 
game was for capitalists. For himself, he specu- 
lated—well—on borrowed funds. He must win 
all back or lose all utterly. In the latter case— 
a significant gesture eomplcted the sentence. Ha 
put up his hand playfully to his right ear and 
clicked with his tongue, like the click of a 
revolver barrel. Hugh smiled responsive his most 
meaning smile. ‘Espcérons toujours,’ he mur- 
mured philosophically in his musical voice and 
pviee accent. No man on earth could ever 
war with more philosophical eee than 
Hugh Massinger the misfortunes of others. 

Before he left the breakfast-table that morning, 
a waiter presented the bill, all deferential polite- 
ness, ‘I sleep here to-night again,’ Hugh observed 
with a yawn, as he noted attentively the lordly 
conception of its various items. ‘The waiter bowed 
a profound bow.—‘ At Monte Carlo, Monsieur,’ he 
said significantly, ‘one pays daily’—Hugh drew 
out a handful of gold from his pocket with a 
laugh and paid at once. But the omen disquieted 
him. Who wins to-day may lose to-morrow. 
Clearly the hotel at least had thoroughly learnt 
that simple lesson. | 

They filed in among the first at the doors, 
of the Casino. Once started, Hugh played, with 
scarcely an intermission for food, till the tables. 
closed again. Ile kept himself up with cham-. 
pagne and sandwiches, That was indeed a glori-, 
ous day! <A wild success attended his hazarils. 
He staked and won; staked and lost; staked: 
and won; staked and lost again. But the win-; 
nings by far outbalanced the losscs. It went: 
the round of the tables, in frequent whiispers, | 
that a young Englishman, o poet by feuture,! 
was breaking the bank with his andacious plung-* 
ing. He plunged again, and again successfully. 
People owied up from their own game ati 
nei ubonting boards to watch and imitate tet 
too lucky Englishman. ‘Give him his head !} 
He’s in the vein!’ they said. ‘A man in the# 
vein should always keep playing.’ The youn if 
lady with the fine Pennsylvanian twang remarked ; 
with occidental plainness of speech | that she. 
‘wouldn’t object to running a sahara) Hugh ,, 
laughed and demurred.—‘ You might dilute the . 
ee you know,’ he answered goo -humouredly. . 
‘But if you'll hand me over a hundred louis, 
I don’t mind putting them on 31 for you.’ 
He did, and they won. The crowd of gamblers 
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applauded, all hushed, with their usual super- 
stitious awe and veneration. ‘He has the run of 
the numbers,’ they said in concert. To gamblers 
generally, fate is a goddess, a living reality, 
with capricions likes and dislikes of her own. 
They are ever rendy to back her favourite for 
the time being; they look upon play as a pre- 
destined certainty. 

Raffalevsky meanwhile lost and lost with equal 
nersistence. He drank as much champagne as 
fugh; but the wine inspired no lucky guesses. 
When they came to count up their gains and 
losses at the end of the day, they found it was 
till a neck-and-neck race, in opposite ways, 
between them. Hugh had won altogether closc 
on nine thousand pounds, Raffalevsky had lost 
rather more than eight thousand five hundred, 

‘Never mind,” Hugh remarked with his inex- 
haustible buoyancy. ‘We're still to the good 
avainst his Monegasque Highness, There’s a 


balance of something like five hundred pounds ; 


in our joint favour.’ 

‘In other words,’ Raffalevsky answered with a 
gritn smile, ‘you’ve won all my money and some 
other fellow’s too, You’re the sponge that sucks 
up all my lifeblood. I’ve got barely three thou- 
sand five hundred Jeft. When that goes’ 
And he repented once more the same expressive 
anicidal pantomime, 

That night, Hugh slept at Monte Carlo once 
more, He had lost all sense of shame and decency 
now. He sent off 6 note for two thousand francs 
to the people at the pension, just as a guarantee of 
good fuith--as the newspapers say--ond to let 
them know he was really returning. But he had 
formed a shadowy plan of his own by this time. 
He would wait another day at the Casino and go 
home to San Remo with Warren Relf by the train 
that reached there at 6.30--the train by which 
Elsie had said in her note he would be returning. 

Why he wished to do so, he hardly with dis- 
tinctness knew himself. Certainly he did not 
mean to pick a qnarrel; he only knew in a vague 
sort of way he was going by that train ; and until 
it started, he would keep on playing. 

And lose every penny he'd won, erhaps! Why 
not leave off at once, secure of his eight thou- 
sand? Bah! what was cight thousand now to 
him? He'd win a round twenty before he left 
off—for Elsie. 

So he played next day from morning till night ; 
layed, ancl drank champagne feverishly. Such 
uck had never been known at the tables. Old 
payer stood by with observant faces and admired 
ris vein. Was ever a system seen like his?) Such 

smlement, they said ; such restraint; euch cool- 
ness 

But inwardly, Hugh was consumed all day by 





adevouring fire. His excitement at last knew no 
bounds, He drank champagne by the glassful to 


keep his nerve up. He had won before nightfall 
all told, no less a sum than eleven thousan 
pounds sterling, What was the miserable remnant 
of Whitestrand, now, to him! Let Whitestrand 
sink in the sea for all he cared for it! He had 
here a veritable mine of wealth. He would go 
back to San Remo to bury Winifred—and return 
to heap up a gigantic fortune. 
Eleven thousand pounds! 
At five 
only.} » 


A mere bagatelle. 
per cent. five hundred and fifty a year 
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His train was due to start at five. Abont four 
o'clock, Raffalevsky came up to him from another 
table. The Russian’s face was white as death. 
‘I’ve lost all,’ he murmured hoarsely, drawing 
Hugh aside, ‘The whole, the whole, my three 
hundred thousand francs of borrowed capital !— 
And what’s worse still, I borrowed it from the 
chest—government money—the ey of the 
squadron! If I go back alive, I shall be court- 
martinled.—For heaven’s sake, my friend, lend 
me at least a few hundred francs to retrieve my 
luck with !’ 

Hugh put his hand to his pile and drew out 
three notes of a thousand francs each—a hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling in all. It was nothing, 
nothing. ‘Good luck go with them,’ he cried 
good-humouredly. ‘When those are gone, my 
dear fellow, come back for more. I’m not the 
man, I hope and trust, to turn my back upon a 

snrade in misfortune,’ 

The Russian snapped at them with a grateful 

sture, but without hesitation or spoken thanks, 
und returned in hot haste to his own table. Gam- 
Llers have little time for needless talking. 

At a quarter to five, after a last hasty draught 
of champagne at the bullet, Hugh turned to go 
out, with his cash in his pocket. In front of him, 
he saw just an apparition of Raffalevsky rushing 

ildly away with one hand upon his forehead. 
The man's face was awful to behold. Hugh felt 
sure the Russian had lost all once more, and been 
too much ashamed even to renew his applica- 
tion. 

The great door swung slow upon its hinges, 
and Ratfaleveky burst into the outer corridor, 
bowed from the room with great dignity, in spite 
of his frantic haste, by a well-liveried attendant, 
There is plenty of obsequiousness at Monte Carlo 
for every player, even if he has lost his last 
louis, 

They emerged once more upon the beautiful 
terrace, the glorious view, the eet palm. 
trees. All around, the sinking Italian sun lit up 
that fairy coast with pink and purple. Bay and 
rock and mountain-side showed all the more 
exquisite after the fetid air of those crowded 
gaming saloons. High up on the shoulders of 
the inaccessible Alps the great square Roman 
keep of Turbia gazed down majestically with 
mute contempt on the feverish throng of miser- 
able idlers who poured in and out through the 


gaudy portals of the garish Casino. A_ serene 
delight pervaded Iiugh Massinger’s placid soul ; 
he felt himself vastly superior to these human 


butterflies ; he knew his own worth as he turned 
entranced from the marble steps to the beautiful 
prospect that gee everywhere unrolled like a 
picture around him. Poet as he was, he despised 
mere gamblers; and he carried eleven thousand 
pounds odd of winnings in notes in his pocket. 

Rrr! Asharp report! Acry! A concourse! 
Something uncanny had surely happened. People 
were running up where the pistol went off. Hugh 
Massinger turned with a shudder of disgust. How 
discomposing | The usual ugly Monte Carlo inci- 
dent! Raffalevsky had shot himself behind the 
shade of the palm-trees. 

The man was lying, a hideous mass, in a crim- 
son pool of his own biood, prone on the ground— | 
hit through the temple with a well-directed bullet. | 


It was a horrid sight, and Hugh’s nerves were {J 
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sensitive. If it hadn’t been for the champagne, 
he would really have fainted. Besides, the train 
was nearly due. If you hover about where men 
have killed themselves, you’re liable to be let in 
for whatever may happen to be the Monegasyue 
equivalent for that time-honoured institution, our 
own beloved British coroner's inquest. He might 
be hailed as a witness. Is that law? Ay, marry, 
is it? Crowner’s quest law! Better give it all 
e wide berth at once. The bell was ringing for 
the train below. With a sudden shudder, Hugh 
hurried away from the ghastly object. After all, 
he had done his best to save him—lent him or 
iven him three thousand francs to retrieve his 
osses, It was none of his fault. If one man 
wins, another man loses, Luck, luck, the mere 
incalculable chances of the table! If their places 
had been reversed, would that morose, unsociable, 
ill-tempered Russian have volunteered to give 
him three thousand francs to throw away, he 
wondered? Never, never: ’twas all for the best. 
The Russian had lost, and he had won—-cleven 
thousand pounds odd, for Elsic. 

He rushed away and dashed headlong into the 
station. His own revolver was safe in his pocket. 
He carried eleven thousand pounds odd about 
him. No man should rob him without a fight 
between here and San Remo. 


CHAPTER XLVIN.—AT BAY. 


Honest folk give Iucky winners a wide berth 
at the Casino railway station, lest they should 
be suspected of possible evil designs upon their 
newly got money. Hugh found, therefore, he 
could pick his own seat quite at will, for nobody 
seemed anxious to claim the dubiqus honour of 
riding alone with him. So he strolled along thie 
train, humming a gay tune, and inspecting the 
carriages with an attentive eye, till he reached a 
certain first-class compartment not far from the 
front, where a single passenger was quietly seated. 
The single passenger made his heart throb; for 
it was Warren Relf—alone and unprotected. 

He hardly knew why, but, flushed with wine 
and continued good fortune, he meant to ride back 
in that very carriage, face to face with the baffled 
and defeated serpent; for Hugh had already dis- 
counted his prospective victory. Warren was 
looking the opposite way, and did not perceive 
him, “Hugh waited, therefore, till the train was 
just about to start from the station, and then he 
jumped in—too late for Warren, if he would, to 
change his carriage. 

In a second, the painter turned round and 
recognised his companion. He gave a sudden 
start. At last the two men had met in earnest. 
A baleful light burned in Hugh’s dark eye. His 
blood was up. He had run too fast through the 
whole diapason of passion. Roulette and cham- 
pagne, love and jealousy, hatred and vindictive- 
ness, had joined together to fire and inflame his 
heart. He was at white-heat of exultation and 
excitement now. He could hardly contain his 
savage joy. ‘Have I found thee, O my enemy?’ 
he cried out, half aloud. Another time, it was 
just the opposite way. ‘Hast thou found me, O 
my enemy?’ he had cried to Warren with an 


agonised ery at their last meeting in the club in 
London. 


Warren Relf, gazing up in surprize, anewered 
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him back never a word ; he only thought to him- 
self silently that he was not and had never been 
Hiugh Massinger’s enemy. From the bottom of 
his heart, the painter pitied him: he pitied him 
ten thousand times more than he despised him. 

They stood at gaze for a few seconds, Then, 
‘Where have you been?’ Hugh asked at last 
insolently. The champagne bad put him almost 
beside himself. Dink with wine, drunk with 
good fortune, he allowed his true nature to peep 
orth for once a little too obviously. He would 
make this fellow Relf know his proper place 
before gentlemen at last—a mere ignorant up- 
start, half way between a painter and a common 
sailor. 

‘To Paris,’ Warren answered with curt decision. 
He was in no humour fora hasty quarrel to-day 
with this half-drunken madman. 

‘What for? Hugh continued, as rudely as 
before. Then he added with a loud and ugly 
laugh: ‘You need tell me no lies. I know 
already. I’ve found you out.—To see my cousin 
Elsie across to England.’ 

At the word, Warren’s face fell somewhat omin- 
ously. We leaned back, half irresolute, in the 
corner of the carriage and played with twitching 
fingers at the leather endow ELion: ‘You are 
right, he answered low, in a short sharp voice. 
‘I never lie, I went to escort Miss Challoner 
from you and San Remo,’ 

Hugh flung himself into an attitude of careless 
ease. This colloquy delighted him. He had the 
fellow at bay. He began to talk, as if to himself, 
in a low monologue. ‘Heine says somewhere,’ 
he observed with a sardonic smile, directing his 
observation into blank space, as if to some invisible 
third person, ‘that he would wish to spend the 
evening of his days in a cottage by the sea, within 
sound of the waves, with his wife and children 
seated around him—and a large tree growing just 
outside his grounds, from whose branches might 
dangle the body of his enemy.’ 

Warren Relf sat still in constrained silence. 
For Elsie’s sake, he would allow no quarrel to 
arise with this madman, flown with insolence and 
wine, IIe saw at once what had happened: 
Massinger was drunk with luck and champagne. 
Put he would avoid the consequences. He would 
change carriages when they stopped on the fron- 
tier at Ventimiglia. 

The bid for an angry repartee had failed. So 
Hugh tried again; for he would a ‘A 
great many murders take place on this line,’ he 
remarked casually, once more in the air. ‘It’sa 
dangerous thing, they tell me, for a winner at 
Monte Carlo to go home alone in a carriage by 
himself with one other passenger.’ 

Still Warren Relf held his peace, undrawn, _ 

Hugh tried a third time. He went on to him- 
self in a musing monologue. ‘Any man who 
travels anywhere by train with o large sum of 
money about his person is naturally exposed to 
very great peril,’ he said slowly. ‘I’ve been to 
Monte Carlo, playing, to-day, and I’ve won eleven 
thousand unds; eleven—thousand—pounds— 
sterling. *ve got the money now about me. 
There it is, you see, in French bank-notes. A 
very large sum. Eleven—thoueand—pounds— 
sterling.’ a so oe xe 

Still Warren said nothing, biting his lip hard, 
but with an abstracted air looked out of the 
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window, Hugh was working himself up into a 
etate of frantic excitement now, though well sup- 

essed, Fate had delivered his enemy plump 
into his hands, and he meant to make the very 
best use of his splendid opportunity. 

‘A fuol in Paris once called in a barber,’ he 
went on quietly, with a studious outer air of calm 
determination, ‘and ordered him, for a joke, to 
shave him at once, with a pistol lying before him 
on the dressing-table. “If your hand slips and 

ou cut my skin,” the fool said, “I’ll blow your 
feats out.’ To his surprise, the barber began : 
without a word of reply, and shaved him clean 
with the utmost coolness, When he’d finished, 
the patient pail down ten pounds, and asked the 
fellow how he’d managed to keep his hand from 
trembling, “Oh,” th the barber, “easy enough: 
it didn't matter the least in the world to me I 
thought you were mad. If my hand had slipped, 
1 knew What to do: I’d have eut your checat 
without onc moinent’s hesitation, before you had 
time to reach out for your pistol. 171 say it was 
un accident; and any jury in all Paria would 
without a doubt at onee have acquitted me.”— 
The story's illustrative. 1 hope, Mr Relf, you 
see its applicability 7? 

‘I do not,” Warren answered, surprised nat last 
into answering back, and with an uneasy feeling 
that Masainger was developing dangcrous lunacy. 
‘But I must beg you will have the goodness not 
to address your conversation to me any further,’ 

‘The application of my remark,’ Hugh went on 
to himself, groping with his hand in hia pocket 
for his revolver, and withdrawing it again ag soon 
aa he felt quite reassured that the deadly weapon 


was safely there—‘ought at once to be obvious to | 


the meanest understanding, There are some occa- 
aions where homicide is so natural that everybody 
jumpa at once to a particular conclusion.—~-Observe 
my argument, It concerns you closely.-—Many 
murdera have taken place on this line—miurders 
of heavy winners at Monte Carlo. Many travel- 
lera have committed murderous assaults on the 
persons of winners with large sums of money 
about them.—Now follow me closely. 1 give you 
fair warnine.—If a winner with eleven thousand 
pounds in his Abt were to get by accident into 
t 
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angry lion. ‘How dare vou venture on such a 
cowardly scheme? How dare you concoct such a 
vile plot? How dare you confess to me you mean 
to put it into execution ?” 

‘I’m a gentleman, Hugh answered, smiling 
across at him still with a hideous smile of 


why. You’ve tried to keep Elsie out of my way all 
these long years for your own vile and designing 
purposes—to beguile and entrap that innocent 
girl into marrying you—such a creature as you 
are; and by your base machinations you’ve sauc- 
ceeded at last in gaining her consent to your 
wretched advances. IIow she was so lost to all 
sense of shame and self-respect—she, a Massinger 
on her mother’s side—nas to give her consent to 
such a degrading engagement, I can't imagine. 
But you extorted it somehow—by alternate threats 
and cringing, I suppose—by scolding her and cajol- 
ing her—by lies and by slandera—by frightening 
her and libelling me—till the poor terrified girl, 
tortured out of her wits, decided to accept you, at 
last, out of pure weariness. A Man would be 
ashamed, I say, to act as you have done; but a 
Thing like you—pah—thcre—it revolts me even 
to talk to you !? 

Warren Relf’s face was livid crimson with fiery 
indignation ; but he would not do this drunken 
madman the honour of contradicting or arguing 
with him. Elsie to him was far too sacred anil 
holy a subject to brawl over with a half-tipsy fool 
in a public conveyance. He clutched his hands 
hard and kept his temper; he preferred to sit 
still and take no outer notice. 

Hugh mistovk his enforced calm for cowardice 
and panic, ‘Aha!’ he cried again, ‘80 you see, my 
fine friend, you’ve been found out! You've been 
exposed and discredited. You’ve got no defence 
for your mean secretiveness, Going and hiding 
away a poor terrified friendless homeless girl from 
her only relations and natural protectors—work- 
ing upon her feelings by your base vile tricks— 
setting your own wretched womankind to bully 
and badger her by day and by night, till she 
gives her consent at last-——out of pure disgust and 


& carriage with one other person, and a quarrel 


weariness, no doubt—to your miserable pro- 
were by chance to arise between them, and the 


osals. The sin and the shame of it! But you 
winner in self-defence were to fire at and kill that Parsee you had a Man to deal with as well! 
other person—-do you think any jury in all the You’re brought to book now. I’ve found you 
world would convict him for protecting his life | out in the nick of time, and I mean to take the 
from the aggressor? No, indeed, my good sir!/ natural and proper advantage of my fortunate dis- 
In such a case, the other person's life would be! covery. Listen here to me, now: before I shoot 
wholly at the offended winner's mercy.—Do you | vou, I propose to make you know my plans. I 
follow my thought? Do you understand me now? ; shall have my legitimate triumph out of yon first. 
~~Aha, L expected eo! Warren Relf, Ive got you | I shall tell you all; and then, you coward, I’ 
in my power. Ican shoot you like a dog; I can, shoot you like a dog, and nobody on earth will 
do aa I like with you.’ ' ever be one penny the wiser.’ _ 

With a sudden start, Warren Relf woke up all! Warren saw the man had fairly reached the 
at once to a conaciousnesa of the real and near: final stage of dangerous lunacy. He was simply 
danger that thus ign need and closely con- raving with success and excitement. His blood 
fronted him. It was all true; and all possible! | was up, and he meant murder. But the painter 
Hugh was mad—or maddened at least with play | fortunately kept his head cool He didn’t attempt 
and drink: he deliberately meant to take his to disarm or disable him as yet ; he waited to see 
enemy's life, and trast to the authorities accepting! whether Hugh had or had not a pistol in his 
his plausible atory that he waa forced to do eo in| pocket. Perhaps Hugh, with still deeper cunning, 
self-defence or in defence of his money. , was only trying to egg him on into a vam quarrel 
_ *¥ou blackguard!’ the painter cried os the} that he might disgrace him in the end by a. 
truth came home to him in all ite naked ucliness, horribly plausible and vindictive charge of 
facing Hugh im his righteous indignation like an | attempted robbery. — | oat 
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‘I’ve won eleven thousand pounds,’ Hugh went 
on distinctly, with marked emphasis, in short 
sharp sentences. ‘My wife’s dead, and I've 
inherited Whitestrand. I mean to marry Elsie 
Challoner. I can keep her now as she ought to 
be kept; I can make her the wife of a man of 
property. You alone stand in my way. And I 
mean to shoot you, just to get rid of you offhand. 
—BSit still there and listen : don’t budge an inch, 
or, by heaven, I'll fire at once and blow your 
brains out. Lift hand or foot and you’re a dead 
man.—Warren Relf, I mean to shoot you. No 
good praying and cringing for your life, like the 
coward that you are, for I won't listen, Even 
if you were to renounce your miserable claim to 
my Elsie this moment, I wouldn’t spare you; I’d 
shoot you still. You shall be punished for your 
presumption—a creature like you; and when 
you’re dead and buried, I shall marry Elsie.— 
Think of me, you cringing miserable cur—when 
you’re dead and gone, enjoying myself for ever 
with Elsie.—Yes, I mean to make you drink it, 
down to the very dregs, Hear me out, You 
shall die like a dog ; and I shall marry Elsie.’ 

Warren Relf’s eye was fixed upon him hard, 
watching him close, as a cat watches, ready to 
spring, by an open mouse-hole. This dangerous 
madman must be disarmed at all hazards, the 
moment he showed his deadly weapon. For 
Elsie’s sake, he would gladly have spared him 
that final exposure. But the man, in his insolent 
drunken bravado, made parley uscless and mercy 
impossible. It was a life-and-death struggle 
between them now. Warren must disarm him ; 
nothing else was feasible. 

As he watched and waited, Hugh dived with 
his hand into his pocket for his revolver, and 
drew it forth, exultant, with maniac eagerness. 
For a single second, he brandished it, loaded, in 
Warren's face, laughing aloud in his drunken joy ; 
then he pointed it straight with deadly resolve at 
the paintez’s forehead. 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 
A CHAPTER ON TRADE INQUIRIES. 


Tne purpose for which these Agencies exist is to 
collect information regarding firms and trading 
companies for the guidance of banks or firms 
which have dealings with them. The informa- 
tion obtained consists of a general history of the 
firm from its commencement, the credit which 
may be safely given to it, and probably the capital 
at its command, Most Agencies produce annually’ 
several volumes of information, divided into towns 
and districts, and they contrive to give a general 
idea of a firm’s position by ratings in a compressed 
form, The purchasers of these volumes—which 
are of course costly—are entitled to make in-. 
quiries of a closer nature regarding firms in | 
which they are interested, and the Agencies make | 
inquiries free of oor regarding firms not in | 
their books. But besides the purchasers of these 
volumes, there are subscribers to the Aroneioas! 
who, in consideration of an annual fee, receive | 
information regarding firms indebted to them. | 
_ _ Fhe result is that in all quarters of the globe 
{ there are huge chronicles of mercantile successes 
| and failures for the guidance of traders anxious 
} to increase their business, but equally anxious to 
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avoid bad debts. Thus, if a firm of ship-builders 
on the Clyde receives an order from a firm in 
Chicago of whose standing they know nothing, 
they may, by telegraphing to London through a 
bank, ascertain in a few hours whether their new. 
customers are safe and reliable. 

In obtaining their information, various methods 
are employed by these Agencies. Sometimes the 
business community is divided into trades, and 
one member of the staff will have one trade which 
it is his etd to look after. He goes to the 
markets of that trade and becomes acquainted 
with the people connected with it. He knows in 
what estimation each firm is held and how far it 
is trusted. He records the losses of one and tho 
tendency to speculation of another. But business 
men frequently go to the Agencies and make 
statements regarding their position, knowing that 
they will be inquired about; and their doing so 
may be of great service to them. For instance, if 
a trader takes up a new branch of the business in 
which he is engaged, he will be inquired about 
by all the new firms with whom he deals, and 
this may give rise to the remark, ‘He is very much 
inquired about;’ which suggests that he must be 
showing signs of weakness, But if the reason of 
the inquiries is known to the Mercantile Agency 
no harm is done, Another method of obtaining 
information is to call upon the firms and ask for 
it This is done thoroughly in America, and 
statements embracing the asscts, liabilities, surplus, 
and stock of traders are regularly recorded, The 
Agencies in that country seem to be fully alive 
to the national tendencies, for their Tteports 
frequently contain a sentence something fixe : 
‘Claims to have a surplus of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; has probably seventy thousand.’ 

But by whatever means the information is 
obtained, it is gencrally reliable and far-reaching ; 
and if people are untavourably spoken of, they 
are usually themselves to blame. An inquiry was 
recently inade regarding a person whose address 
was in a strect off a certain square in London ; the 
question was, whether he was safe to trust for 
a thousand pounds. The reply at an Agency was : 
‘The address you give is a fe ging-house. About. 
a year ago a gentleman of this name took a room 
there. He left about three months ago, asking 
that letters for him might be taken in. He has 
not been back since. You should have refer- 
ences.’ 

A person who keeps himself in the dark in this 
manner and asks credit for such figures, should 
not be surprised if he finds it difficult to get any 
one to deal with him at all. 

The fact that Mercantile Agencies exist and 

rosper is evidence that they are useful; and an 
important question for business men is, how far 
they can be useful to them. Of course, if is 
desirable, if not necessary, to have some informa- 
tion about their customers, and the usual practice 
is to ask their bankers, who go to the bankers of 
the customer. But bankers as a rule wish to 
speak well of their own clients, and the value 
of the opinion is largely measured by the tem- 
perament of the man who gives it. If he is 
sanguine, he will say ‘Quite good’ But the 
Mercantile Agency may say that you should not. 
go beyond one undred pounds; and in this 
information the banker’s opinion has been received 
and considered. In asking for information, it is 
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up bygone misfortunes, 


always wise to mention a sum, and that sum 
should not be far above the amount the person 
gives his bills for; otherwise, the information 
obtained may be misleading. There are firms who 
alwaya mnuke their inquiries for fancy amounts, 
because they say they only wish to do business 
with first-class people. his is very unjust, 
because the firin may have no occasion for, and 
may never ack credit for anything like the 
amount; and the fact that they are inquired about 
for auch a sum may lead to the belief that they 
are trading beyond what their capital warrants. 
Most bankers, when their customers are inquired 
about for sums which they know to be hence 
refuse to give any answer whatever until the 
transaction is explained to them. 

Properly used, there is no rcason why Mercan- 
tile Agencica should not be a valuable guide to 
traders, and in many cases save them from long- 
firm and other swindles, which are supported 
almost solely by the credulity and indiscretion 
of merchants. The answers, ‘A swindle’ and 
‘Avoid’ are the danyer-signals ; ‘Perfectly safe’ 
and ‘Quite good’ are the green lighta, But even 
when a warning is given, the disposition to do 
business is so strong that it is often disregarded 
or dishelieved, A perce firm recently in- 
quired through their bankers regarding the stand- 
ing of A, B, & Co., London, and whether they 
were good fur one thousand pounds. The answer 
was: ‘They only started a year ago; there is ns 
A and no B in the firm, and caution is advised.’ 
The provincial firin wrote again through their 
bankers that there must be some mistake ; that 
the partners were Go and F; that G told them he 
had rich friends, and that the amount mentioned 
was not too lurge.—-Further inquirics being made, 
it was found that A, B, & Co. could give no 
satisfactory reason for trading under an assumed 
uame ; that both partners had been bankrupt a 
few years befure—one of them under suspicious 
circumstances—-and that bills had been seen drawn 
by the firm on one of the partners, The warning 
was more than justified, but probably it would 
not be regarded, 

Another very important point for traders is the 
light in which they are viewed by the Mercantile 
Agencies, This also may be useful to them, par- 
ticularly if they are young firms with their credit 
still to be established and developed. It is folly 
for them to ignore these institutions, or to main- 
tain a prejudice against them because they rake 
| This is not done need- 
lessly ; but it ia clear that if a firm has stopped 
payment a few years before, it is not likely to be 
strong ; and a fair opinion of its trustworthiness 
cannot be formed without taking the fact into 
consideration. Besides, the cause of the failure is 
usually stated, and if no discredit attaches to it, 
its importance is preety minimised. When new 
firms or individuals endeavour to establish them- 
selves, therefore, they are usually dependent upon 
credit for the means required to conduct their 
business, That credit which is readily accorded 
to an old established house with a good record is 
not given to them in a day. They have to show 
that they deserve it, and the Mercantile Agencies 
have immense influence in determining to what 


, extent they are worthy of it, These facts should 
. 4) make young firms very careful of enything which 
® g to 


might have a prejudicial effect. The first 
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it would,” responded the secretary. 
‘present Mr 
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be thonght of is character, which means honour 
and uprightness in every transaction the name has 
ever been connected with. Promptitude in mect- 
ing every bill as it becomes due is also essential. 
If this is not done, it is evident that a promising 
young firm may soon become, by simple careless- 
ness, one of those band-to-mouth concerns which 
employ the energy of the partners in staving off 
from day to day the inevitable crash. Further, 
every transaction which is not strictly in the way 
of business, or which a business man would have 
a difficulty in understanding, should be avoided, 
becanse it is sure to give rise to suspicion and 
have the worst possible conatruction put upon it. 
A firm should not get mixed up with any other 
concern outside their own line of business. ‘Too 
many irons in the fire’ is, as a rule, neither desir- 
able, profitable, nor safe. 

Most large firms have begun small, and thie 
amallest firms sim at being large. Let them 
observe the ordinary rules of prudence, which 
even the largest firms cannot afford to dispense 
with, and their progress will be more rapid and 
sure. The knowledge that Mercantile Agency 
licshts are shining upon them should have a 
salutary influence upon them and upon trade 
universally, 


BOLSOVER BROTHERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV.--CUNCLUSION. 


Tue secretary Jaid down the Report, took off 
his spectacles, aud looked across the table at Mr 
Bysouth. 

‘And that is as far as you have gone?’ queried 
the latter. 

‘That is our present limit; and I am really at 
a loss to know what further steps it behoves us 
to take in this very strange affair. Mr Bolsover 
is urgently pressing us fur an immediate settle- 
ment of his claim, on the plea that business of 
importance will entail his lengthened absence 
from England in the course of a week or two. 
We have put the fellow off twice already ; but 
I hardly know what excuse to make for further 
delay——more especially as the “Heron” has always 
prided itself on its promptitude in settlement. 
All the documents required by us have been 
duly supplied, and all are undoubtedly genuine ; 
and yet in the face of these two Reports it seems 
impossible to doubt that there is fraud at work 
somewhere, the question, however, being in what 
direction we are to look for it, and what further 
efforts it is possible to make in order to unmask 
it. I never felt so bafiied over a case before’ 
He lay back in his chair and nibbled the end 
of his quill and stared at Mr Byszouth. 

‘I hardly see myself what we can do further,’ 
answered the latter, ‘unless we put on a private 
Mr Bolsover, and thereby strive to find out. some- 
thing to his prejudice which would give us a 
handle ost in- 
aarp the ecttlement of his claim. 

‘ 
ao would help us in the way you seem to thi 

‘Even if the 


detective to ferret into the antecedents of this 
for disputing, or oe, 

ardon me; but I fail to see how our ae 

olsover should turn out to be one 
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of the biggest rogues unhanged, what then? He 
is his brother’s legally constituted heir—on that 
point the sworn copy of the will in our possession 
is perfectly clear and explicit (a will, it is true, 
dated only three days before the testator’s demise, 
one of the witnesses to it being Septimus Gaze- 
brooke, and the other Emma Goodson, the nurse ; 
but not disputable on that ground alone), so that 
if we pay the money, he and he alone is the 
man to whom we are bound to hand it over.’ 
He nibbled at his quill for a few moments again, 
and then he said: ‘I will take the papers home 
once more and sleep on them, or try to do so. 
Possibly a happy thought of some kind may come 
to me before morning.’ 

At this juncture there came a knock at tlie 
door and then a clerk entered from the outer 
office. ‘There’s a man in the waiting-room,’ he 
said, addressing the secretary, ‘who states that 
he is from Medbury Royal, and that he wants 
to see the Mr Lomax who was there about a 
week ago making inquiries about a Mr Bolsover. 
As Mr Lomax happens to be out, sir, what shall 
I say to the man?’ 

‘Show him in here.’ The secretary and Mr 
RBysouth exchanged glances. 

Next minute there entered a thick-set, plain- 
featured, but by no means unintelligent-looking 
man—a working-man evidently, but at present 
dressed in his Sunday suit, in which he seemed 
by no means at his ease. He made an awkward 
little bow as he came in, and then stood holding 
his hat in front of him with both hands, 

‘Take a chair, Mr By the way, I have 
not the pleasure of knowing your name,’ said 
Mr Smiley pleasantly. 

‘My name is William Bonsor, master-carpenter 
of Medbury Royal, answered the man as he sat 
down gingerly on one of the leather-covered office 
chairs, 

‘And I am Mr Smiley, the secretary of the 
Heron Company. It was at my request that 
Mr Lomax went down to Medbury the other day 
to make certain inquiries with regard to the late 
Mr Evan Bolsover. Probably you were acquainted 
with Mr Bolsover ?’ 

‘No, sir; I was not. I never spoke to the 
gent in my life, though I’ve seen 
time. But my wife’s mother, Mra Mims, knew 
him well, having been his housekeeper up to the 
time that he died.’ 

Mr Smiley drew a deep silent breath. 

‘Mrs Mims was one amongst others whom 
Mr Lomax saw when at Medbury. She appears 
to have answered all his questions very satis- 
factorily.’ 

‘Yes, sir; I’ve no doubt she did that, when 
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or out of any wish to hide things up, and it’s 
that something I’ve come here to-day to tell 
ou, because think you ought to know it.’ 

r Bonsor coughed behind his hand and then 
he said: ‘Mr Bolsover—the dead one, I mean— 
was insured in your office for rather a heavy 
amount, wasn’t he, sir?’ 

‘The policy he effected with us was for the sum 
of five thousand pounds.’ 

Mr Bonsor gave vent to a low whistle. 

‘And he had only paid one half-year’s premium 
when he died, added Mr Smiley. 

‘And that made you a bit suspicious-like, and 
no wonder. Well, sir, I don’t know whether 
what I’ve come to tell you will be found to 
have any bearing on the case, but, anyhow, I 
think it only right you should know of it. It 
was only yesterday it came to my eara My 
wife told me, her mother having told her a few 
hours afore, which was the first either of us had 
heard of it. It seems that after Mr Lomax’s 
visit, Grannie, as the young uns call her, got 
chewing thines over a bit in her mind, and at 
last she began to fancy that, maybe, she had 
done wrong in not telling him all she knew, 
although, mind you, she had answered all his 
uestions fair and above-board. The more she 
thought it over, the more worrited and uneas 
she grew, till ut last she felt as if she must tell 
somebody, and get the opinion of a second party 
as to whether she had done right or wrong; so 
the end of it was she told her own daughter. 
Polly, like the sensible woman she is, insisted on 
telling me ; so now you will understand, sir, how 
it comes about that 1 am here this afternoon,’ 

Mr Bonsor pause for a moment to blow his 
nose. Mr Smiley, metaphorically, was on tenter- 
hooks, but he was far too diplomatic to betray 
anything of what he felt. His visitor must be 
allowed to tell his story his own way. 

‘And now, sir, 1’ll come to what Grannie had 
to tell my Polly. It seems that she had a 
strong hankering to see her master after the 
poor man was dead (one never can account for 
the queer fancies some women have); but the 
door of the room where he lay was locked, and 
the second Mr Bolsover had the key, and she 
was too nervous to tell him what she wanted. 
So, taking the opportunity when he was out of 


‘the way, she opened the door with a key 


belonging to another room which happened to 
fit the lock, and went in. Well might she say 
to my Polly that she felt sure her eyes must 
be playing her some fool’s trick, hen she 
stared round, Mr Smiley, sir, the room was 
empty—no dead man was there! Grannie was 
not satisfied till she had peered under the bed, 


once the gent had hammered the nail of his, and even into the wardrobe ; but no Mr Bolsover 


uestions well into her head. 
thought of going ethios what he asked her, or 
ot telling him something that was known to her 
and to nobody else. She’s a curious body in 
her way, but by no means so chumpheaded as 
many folk make her out to be.’ 
‘Mr Lomax seems to have had a sort of fecling 
that there was something in the background which 
he had not succeeded in getting at; but of course 
he was unable even to guess whether it was any- 
thing of consequence or not.’ 


But she never; was to be found. 


1 
4 


| 


‘Tuesday the 15th. 
‘There was something in the background, sir;, on which day it was that 
not kept there wilfully, as I’ve said already, ! the locked-up room?’ 3 


Then she went out, locking 
the key, but 


the door again and taking awa 
onsor 


not whispering a word to anybody.’ Mr 
paused and looked at Mr Smiley. 

‘The news you bring is very strange news 
indeed, Mr Bonsor,’ said the secretary after a 
few moments, ‘and it may not impossibly prove 
of the utmost value to us in the inquiry we are 
at present instituting.—Mr Bolsover was stated 
to have died on the afternoon or evening of 
Do you happen to know 

Mre Mims visited 
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‘It was on the Thureday morning early, before 
the other Mr Boleover arrived at the Cottage.’ 

‘It wason the evening of that day, Thursday, 
that the undertakers are said to have fetched 
ate the body for conveyance to London.’ ; 

‘] have something yet to tell you, sir, bearing 
on that part of the business,’ said Mr Bonsor 
in his quiet phlegmatic way. 

‘Indeed! I shall be inmost pleased to listen 
to bide 

‘hereupon Mr Bonsor proceeded to narrate a 
certain little circumstance with which the reader 
is already acquainted-——namely, the fixing by 
Mrs Mims of two pins and a piece of cotton 
on the inner aside of the door of Laburnum 
Cottage, and how, on going there at an early hour 
next morning, she found her simple trap exactly 
as whe had Jeft it. But while the housekeeper 
had only done as she did with the object of 
satisfying her own somewhat morbid curiosity, 
she had unconsciously been acting as an invalu- 
able agent for the Heron Insurance Company, 
and had unwittingly been the means of unmask- 
ing one of the most barefaced frauds that was 
ever attempted to be perpetrated. 

Presently Mr Bonsor was dismissed with many 
thanks, and a promise that the service he had 
rendered should before long meet with some more 
substantial recognition than mere barren expres- 
sions of good-will, 

‘The arch scoundrel!’ exclaimed Mr Smiley 
as soon as he and Mr Bysouth were left alone. 

‘After all, then, it would seem that the funeral 
waa nsham one,’ remarked the chairman, 

‘There can be little doubt on that score now.’ 

‘And the two Mr Bolsovers ?? 

‘Will be found to have been one and the same 
person.’ 

*Mr Gazebrooke 1?’ 

‘A confederate, without a doubt. Theee things 
ure rarely carricd throngh single-handed,’ 

‘Both the nurse and the doctor must have been 
in the plot.’ 

‘Undoubtedly, The vouny doctor's strange dis- 
composure when Lomax introduced himself is 
now accounted for. Ht seems a thousand pities 
that aman in his position should have lent him- 
aclf to so nefarious a scheme.’ 


When, between six and seven the fol- 
lowing evening, two | f police proceeded 
to No. 38 Persimmon Street, they found the nest 
empty and the birds flown. Those they were in 
search of could not have been long gone, seeing 
that in one of the rooms a partly burnt envelo 
was found bearing a postmark of the day before. 
By what means, or through what agency, they 
had been warned in time to enable them to make 
good their escape, waa never discovered, 

Further inquiry in the couree of the following 
day brought to light another fact—that Dr 
Lindley also had disappeared. In his case it was 
afterwards made clear whence his warning had 
come. It seems that, a little time before, he 
had attended one of Bonsor’s children through 
a bad attack of fever, and had so impressed 
the master-carpenter’s wife with his skill and 
kindness on that occasion, that while her hns- 
band was away in London, she went to the 
young doctor withont saying a word to any one, 
and hinted to him on what errand her husband 
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had left home. She, of course, knew that Dr 
Lindley had attended Mr Bolsover; but how far 
he might be implicated in the matter which had 
taken her husband to London, she could only 
vaguely surmise. In any case, as she said to her- 
self, it could do him no harm to put him on his 
oe and it might chance to do him a lot of 
good, 

No effort was made to trace or follow Lindley, 
who by-and-by found employment as an assistant 
in Canada. in the course of time his uncle, to 
whom he had made a clean breast of everything, 
forgave him, and, later on, bought a practice for 
him in one of the largest cities of the Dominion, 
where, in lack of any news to the contrary, it 
may be assumed that he still lives and flourishes, 
a wiser and, it may reasonably be hoped, a better 
man, 

As to the mode by which the acceptance for 
the eighty pounds came into Gazebrooke’s pos- 
scssion, Lindley was never enlightened, and it 
was a mystery which, for obvious reasons, he 
thought it as well to allow to remain unsolved. 


Some three vears later than the events herein 
narrated, Messrs Bolsover and Gazebrooke—under 
different aliases—made a compulsory appearance 
before an aggrieved public, they having been 
brought to book in consequence of some long-firm 
frauds of a more than ordinarily audacious kind 
in which they were found to be the leading spirits. 
Thus were two enterprising careers brought to a 
premature close for a long period to come. Both 
of them were men who had been well brought 
up, and whe had started in life with many advan- 
tages 5 but temptation had come in their way ; 
they had not had etrength of mind to resist 
it, but had fallen, as fall so many cthera. The 
so-called Nurse Goodson proved to be the wife of 
Bolsover and the sister of Gazebrooke, 


THE AUSTRALIAN DINGO AT HOME. 


Amona the strange animals produced by Australia 
its kangaroos, varying in size from six feet in 
height when fully erect to that of a diminutive 
mouse ; its pigmy geese, which perch upon the 
tups of high trees; its gigantic kingfishers ; its 
mewing cat-fishes, and its exg-laying platypus and 
ant-cater—the country brings forth another ani- 
mal which has puzzled naturalists almost as much 
as any of the foregoing, by reason of its singular 
association with its marsupial companions—the 
Dingo, or native Australian wolf. The only four- 
footed creature on that vast continent which does 
not either carry its immature young in a pouch 
or rear them from eggs, it seems totally out of 
place among the etrange forms by which it is 
surrounded. It is as truly a wolf as any that 
ranges the Black Forest or hunts the wapiti in 
North America; a fleet and powerful animal, 
which makes an easy prey of the defenceless 
kangaroos, but never in any circumstances attacks 
man. 

How did this ‘dog’ manage to obtain a footing 
- Australia ? ‘ a : the tein ope - domestic 

oe accidentally left on shore by early Euro 
navigators Woa it brought into the island by 
the present aborigines ; or is it a truly indigenous 
animal, a genuine member of the fauna from 
which it differs ao essentially? These are the 


e- 


nee IE 
questions naturalists have been asking themselves 
ever since the animal became known; and there 
is no immediate prospect that a direct answer will 
be found, although we can approach very near 
to the truth by inferences from all the cirenm- 
stances. The theory of the dingo’s possible 
descent from any domestic variety introduced 
by early discoverers may easily be disposed of. 

o captain of a ship would be likely to leave 


his dog, the pet of the ship, on an island which 
he had just discovered. The first settlers of 


course took their dogs with them; but they 
found, to their cost, as soon as they turned out 
sheep on the Australian pastures, that the dingovs 
were already numerous, and to be met with every- 
where—-from Port Jackson to Port Phillip, a 
distance of some four hundred miles; and when 
the coast was further explored at various points, 
extending over at least seven thousand miles, there 
was the ubiquitous dingo. 

The country has been known only about a 
hundred years. It is incredible, then, that any 
dog introduced by white men could within that 
period have spread far and wide over a territory 
some two-thirds the extent of Europe, and have 
penetrated to the remote interior. In whatever 
direction the sheep-farmer advances, and however 
far back into the bush he takes his flocks—even 
to six hundred miles from the coast—he is certain 
to find this enemy ready to attack the flcecy 
strangers at all times of the day or night. 

From all the circumstances, we are driven to 
the most probable conclusion that this dog was 
either imported at a very remote period by the 
aborigines, possibly from New Guinea, where it 
is also found, or that it is a remnant of a still 
more remote era when Australia and Asia were 
part of one continuous land surface, 

The dingo is a distinctly handsome animal, of 
sable colour, the tail, which is frequently full and 
bushy, being always tipped for about three inches 
with white; while the chest has a white patch 
about the size of a man’s hand. The weight of 
a fine dog will reach sixty pounds. The head is 
rounder and broader than that of the ordinar 
wolf, and the muzzle relatively shorter. Blac 
specimens are occasionally met with; but these 
are merely Instances of melanism, of the same 
character a3 the black rabbits sometimes seen in 
an English wood, and do not constitute a different 
species, Visitors to the London Zoological Gardens 
during the past seven years will perhapa have 
noticed a pair in the cage adjoining that of the 
Asiatic wolves. These were genuine wild dingoes, 
caught in Australia, though not very fine speci- 


mens to the eye of one accustomed to those to be | 


found on the wooded broken country about the 
Maranoa and Warrego rivers in Queensland. All 
the wild dogs of the world breed more or less 
frequently in captivity, and the dingo is no ex- 
ception. The writer remembers a hitter of pups 
in the Zoological Gardens about four years azo, 
one of which, curiously enough, was black and 
white, a mixture quite unknown in the wild 
state, While these pups allowed themselves to 
be handled freely by strangers, and behaved very 
much in the manner we are accustomed to expect 
in the young of our domestic dogs, the mother 
retired shyly into acorner. It would seem, then, 
that ae s00n as they became acquainted with human 


beings they showed that disposition to make 
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themselves familiar which has rendered the 
dog the friend of man in every part of the 
world. 

Dingoes have often been exhibited at English 
dog-shows. We were invited on one occasion to 
inspect the kennels of an exhibitor, Mr W. K, 
Taunton, well known for his interest in foreign 
breeds, who, somewhat to our temporary con- 
sternation, suddenly opened a door, whence an 
animal, easily recognised at the first glance as a 
dingo, dashed into the yard and bounded towards 
us. After a critical examination of our trousers 
with his nose, that no doubt assured him in some 
mysterious manner of the respectability of his 
visitors, he paid us the compliment of mumbling 
our hands in his mouth rather roughly but play- 
fully, and in various canine ways showed his 
sutisfaction with his new acquaintances; though 
he had not many months previously been running 
wild in the Australian bush and regarding man 
ns his deadliest enemy. This was one of the very 
finest specimens we ever saw, and as a matter of 
course ‘Captain Burton’ carried off all the prizes 
in his class wherever he went. 

The female dingo takes much pains to bring up 
her family in a safe retreat. This is sometimes 
selected among broken masses of rock upon the 
side of a hill; but in the vast stretches of heavily 
timbered country, where no such shelter can be 
obtained, she must put up with a hollow log. 
Many of the fallen trees have been blown down b 
hurricanes, or have died of old age as they stand, 
when colonics of white ants attack the roots; and 
the trunks having no longer any hold on the carth, 
necessarily fall. In process of time the white 
ants gradually destroy the whole of the inner wood, 
which crumbles to a powder easily scraped out 
by an animal. In the pipe thus formed the dingo 

' finds a suitable nesting-place. When out on the 
/ run one day with our flock, the eheep-dog attracted 
attention to a hollow log by his energetic demon- 
strations ; and on the following morning we cut a 
hole some ten or twelve fvet from the open end, and 
cautiously inserted our arm up to the shoulder, 
when a good deal of snarling and snapping and the 
feel of a furry coat betrayed the presence of a litter 
of four dingo pups, who were abstracted, and 
promptly despatched in the interests of the sheep. 
The young are singularly unlike their parenta, of 
a sooty brown colour, and entirely devoid of the 
white tip to the tail and white chest-mark which 
come after the change of the juvenile coat. In the 
far ‘back bush’ young dingoes may often be seen 
in the camps of the blacks, It is a remarkable 
ifact that these perfectly wild dogs take to their 
human masters and join in their hunting expedi- 
tions, and never, if the assertions of the blacks 
are to be trusted, show any disposition to return 
to the wild condition—so great is the influence of 
man over the inferior creation, even when he is 
represented by such poor specimens of humanity 
as these Australian savaces, 

The natural food of the dingo is, of course, any 
animal he can catch, the smaller kangaroos and 
bandicoots especially ; but he prefers lamb to any 
other food, as the squatters know only too well, 
though mutton in any shape is always welcome. 
Wherever dingoes abound, as they do in all forest 
country, the utmost watchfulness of the shepherd 
is needed. In the daytime he must be constantly 
on the alert to see that the enemy does not 
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suddenly rush in arnong the flock and cut off a 
‘point,’ that is to say, a party of a dozen or a score, 
and send the remainder off helter-akelter for a 
mile before they will stop. The reader will bear 
in mind that the country is totally different from 
that on which sheep graze in this part of the 
world, or any other except Australia. Generally 
aking, the shepherd as under his charge a 
ock of more than a thousand active sheep, 
feeding in a furest of heavy timber, the ground 
covered with grass and undergrowth, wlicre, at 
times, he can keep but a small proportion of his 
charges under view. The dingo has thus many 
opportunities for sneaking up and making a rush 
at the defenceless sheep, even when a good dog is 
on the watch. If the enemy succeeds in hia 
attack, a number of sheep will probably be lost, 
driven from their companions aud acattered in all 
directions, to become the easy prey of the dingocs 
for miles round about; while the retnainder of 
the flock are nervous, suspicious, and difficult to 
manage for some days afterwards. One instance 
will suffice to show the destructive propensities of 
these animals, A shepherd came in to the head 
station one afternoon from his hut, distant some 
four miles, to report the loss of about a hundred 
sheep, which had been cut off from his flock by 
two or three dingors, Men and dogs immediately 
started in pursuit, and the missing onea were 
found towards evening in a gad plight. The din- 
sous with their invariable cuuning had rushed 
the stupid creatures up to the bank of a creck, or 
small deep stream, and had amused themselves 
by racing round them, biting through their hind- 
legs, and literally in some instances tearing the 
flesh off their hind-quarters. © Many were quite 
dead, many fatally injured, and at least halt of 
the number had been snapped here and there 
by the cruel jaws of their assailants. Patches of 
bloody wool lay about in every direction ; and so 
utterly stupefied with fear were the miserable 
wretches, that they remained jammed in a compact 
mass until dragged away one by one and com- 
mitted to the care of the dogs, All this havoe had 
been wrousht in a short time by two or certainly 
not more than three of the aavage marauders. 

At night, the shepherd's anxicty may be even 
greater than in the haytiwe His hut is close to 
the aheep-yard—a cirenlar enclosure of stakva 
driven into the earth, and strongly bound together 
with rails and interlaced saplings, Suddenly he 
may be awakened by an ominous sound like 
distant thunder—the sheep rushing round inside 
the yard, Outside for certain there ia a dingo, or 


verhaps two, galloping round, in the hope of so 
trightening the sheep that they may break out of 


the yard, when nothing would prevent them from 
dispersing in all directions, For aome reason, the 
dingoes seem reluctant to jump into the enclosure, 
which they could do with the greatest ease. 
There is little doubt that, but for the prompt 
interference of the ehepherd, these constant rushes 
of the sheep—the weight of hundreds pressing 
againet a weak part of the fence—would have the 
desired effect. A brench once made, the sheep 
would pour through it into the jaws of their 
expectant sn ga ; sia ese 
every shepherd's possession will be found a 
small bottle af aryelinins, When a sheep dies 
anywhere, in the yard or out. on the run, it is his 
duty to skin it, hang up the pelt on the fence, or 
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a it home with him, make several shallow cuts 
in the body, and with the point of his knife drop 
into each a grain or so of the deadly poison, 
for the benefit of the dingoes. The sheep-dogs 
are taught never to touch these carcases; bub 
occasionally they do fall victims to the bait 
intended for their wild relations. Advantage is 
taken of a habit of the dingo to compass his 
destruction thus: he seems very fond of following 
& man, especially on foot, and etill more so the 
ration-carrier when taking round a packhorse 
laden with salt beef and groceries for the 
shepherds. He keeps at a respectful distance, 
perhaps on the chance of picking up anything 
that may be dropped. Much to his satisfaction, 
he finds a nice piece of fresh beef or mutton just 
enoush to be swallowed at one gulp. In the 
middle of that bonne bouche is a grain of strych- 
nine, and within half an hour he is the best of all 
dingoes—a dead dingo. The ration-carrier has a 
canvas bag full of such tempting morsels, which 
it is hoped will settle accounts with some old 
offender against the peace of the flock. 

In its native state the dingo never barks, but 
utters a prolonged mournful howl, exactly like 
that of a domestic dog when he ‘bays the moon.’ 
The howl is the voval expression all over the 
world of the wolf's feelings, barking being an 
acquirement developed only in human society. 
The keeper at the Zoological Gardens told us, 
however, that both the dingoes there, brought 
from widely distant parts of Australia, learned 
to bark in a very short time after their arrival— 
he thought from a pair of half-bred Eskimo and 
Newfoundland dogs in the adjoining kennel. 

Fortunately, the dingoes, even whese numerous, 
do not hunt in any considerable packs, four 
or five being rarely scen in company; otherwise, 
they would have made the rapid pastoral occupa- 
tion of Australia impossible. On dark, sultry 
nights they prowl close to station buildings, on 
the lookout for anything that may be snapped up. 
A party of us, sitting on the veranda to catch 
whatever air might be stirring one of these 
oppressive nights, heard at intervals the howls 
and snarlings of two or three dingoes about the 
open space in front of the house, Domestic dogs 
are always inimical to their wild brethren ; and 
our little black-and-tan terrier felt himself capable 
of doughty deeds on this particular occasion, if 
his haughty spirit may be measured by his furious 
excursions into the darkness and his challences 
to the enemy at the top of his high-pitched voice. 
‘Jock’ had returned several times to the veranda 
well satisfied with the results of his prowess, for 
had he not struck terror into the breasts of the 
enemy! That occasional grow] as he lay between 
ns betokened his perception of stealthy eee 
wholly inaudible to us, and with a shrill yell he 
once more dashed out into the darkness. Suddenly 
the sharp barking ended in a stifled cry, and 
silence reigned supreme for the rest of the even- 
ing. We turned into our blankets with sad hearte, 
for there could be no doubt that the gallant little 
fellow had been snapped up and eaten by the 
dingoes, 

Whatever the reason may be, some dingoes will 
not take poisoned baita. It seems impossible that 
they can detect the strychnine by smell—at least. 
it has no odour for us—but should ever so amail a 
portion be on the outside of the meat, its intensely. 
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bitter taste would be likely to make the animal 
drop it instantly. Once it is swallowed, its effect 
is certain; for this poison, unlike many others, 


mever causes even the sensitive stomach of the. 
dog to reject it by vomiting. In some districts. 


where there is no natural permanent water-supply, 
the sheep are watered at small ponds filled from 
wells sunk in the earth. 


watched day and night to prevent the dingoes 
from visiting them. No one goes near the 
poisoned pond, so that at last the animals, im- 
pelled by thirst, are driven to drink the fatal 
water, Like all wild dogs, they are exceeding] 
difficult to trap or snare. It 1s an axiom wit 
them that everything which has been touched 
by the hand of man should be regarded with sus- 
picion. 

Although they make most havoc amonz the 
young lambs, lying in wait to snap up the unsus- 
pecting friskers from the very sides of their 
mothers, newly-born calves sometimes fall victims 
to the rapacity of the dingoes. They never ven- 
ture to make any attack while the cow is present ; 
but when she goes off to slake her burning 
thirst at the nearest water, leaving her helpless 
offspring for a few minutes, they pounce upon 
the weakly calf, and, tearing out its entrails, 
snatch a hasty meal before she returns to find 
ra object of her affection past all maternal solici- 
tude, 

Recent accounts from the Darling river district 
show that the dingoes, finding such an abund- 
ance of easily procured food in the rabbits, 
have again begun to increase in numbers, One 
unfortunate sheep-farmer has had all the lambs 
but one from two hundred stud ewes destroyed 
by the pests; and many others have suffered in 
proportion. 

We will conclude this paper by giving an 
instance of the sagacity displayed by dingves in 
hunting their natural prey. The writer, accom- 
panied by one of the stockmen on a large cattle- 
run in the Warrego district, went to hunt up some 
stray horses among the broken ranges; and in 
order to be on the safe side, two days’ rations of 
salt-beef and ‘damper’ with the inevitable tea 
and sugar were provided. We had just rolled up 
our blankets, after camping out, preparatory to 
making up the fire and putting the billies on to 
boil, when we heard the heavy thud of a kangaroo 
leaping rapidly in a neighbouring scrub. ‘It was 
the work of a moment,’ as the old-fashioned 
novelists used to say, to get out our revolvers on 
the chance of a shot; but we paused to watch an 
interesting sight. A dingo was stealing swiftly 
along the edge of the scrub, parallel to the course 
of the kangaroo, and in ordinary circumstances a 
leaden messenger would have been promptly sent 
after him, with all the more probability of stop- 
ping him, as he paused occasionally to listen ; but 

ible kangaroo steak was just then uppermost 
in our minds. In a minute or two the lan aroo 
suddenly broke for the open country, and the 
dingo, for whom he was evidently unprepared, 

e a splendid dash and pinned the marsupial 
by the shoulder. Almost instantly afterwards, a 
second dingo, who had no doubt been driving the 
game towards his companion, rushed out of the 
scrub and took the kangaroo on the opposite side. 
In spite of the poor beast’s violent bounds hither 
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In the hot season, one . 
of these ponds is poisoned, all the others being. 
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‘and thither, he soon rolled over, and in an 
astonishingly short time the dingoes had put an 


end to his struggles. ‘A fresh feed for certain 
now, whispered the stockman, and we began 
crawling on our hands and knees towards the 
ae about a hundred yards away, for a shot at 
the dingoea, who had been too much occupied in 
the excitement of the chase to notice us. The 
slizhtest noise, the chance breaking of a dead 
twig, or perhaps the motion of a tall blade of 
vrass, sufficed to alarm them, and though the 

volver bullets cut up the earth close to them, 

oth went away unscathed. The kangaroo was 
quite dead, How they had mauled him in those 
two or three minutes! His chest was torn open 
under the foreleg, and his neck bitten through 
and through, These wild dogs seem to know 
“‘nstinctively where the great arteries are situated, 
and, unlike our domestic hounds, understand 
perfectly well how to kill a kangaroo without 
incurring the risk of a fatal stroke from its 
powerful hindlegs, armed with those formidable 
chisel-like nails. Some fresh-cut steaks off the 
loin put us in good trim for the day’s work, 


‘MIXED’ QUOTATIONS. 
NotwItHsStTANDING that many writers of repute 
have strongly condemned the use of quotations, 
it may confidently be asserted that a good quota- 
tion hardly ever comes amiss; and in many cases, 
as a gentleman who had a penchant for a little 
Greek observed, ‘it wonderfully livens up a com- 
position.” ‘It is a pleasing break in the thread 
of a speech or writing, says Mr W. I. H. King, 
in Classical and Ioreign Quotations, ‘allowing the 
speaker or writer to retire for an instant while 
another and a greater makes himself heard. A 
well-chosen quotation lightens up the page like a 
fine engraving, and, in the phrase of Addison, 
adds a supernumerary beauty to a paper, the 
reader often finding his imagination entertained 
by a hint that awakens in his memory sume 
beautiful passage of a classic author.’ 

But the great objection to the use of other men’s 
thoughts is that integrity of quotation—which 
is the least return that can be made—is rarcly 
observed, more especially in public speaking, when 
the excitement of the moment frequently causes 
quotations to become mixed. The real cause, 
however, of most common forms of misquotation 


‘is the fact that man’s memory is imperfect, and 


is often apt to prove treacherous at the last emer- 
gency. However often a striking passage may 
have been repeated, one can never feel certain 
that on some occasion two or more words will 
not be confounded, and consequently that the 
whole of the quotation will not be spoiled. 

Man’s weakness in mixing up quotations, 
allusions, and ‘parts of speech,’ has been fre- 
quently used in literature as a device for raising 
laughter. Costard, the clown in Love's Labour ’s 
Lost, apes the court-wit of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and misapplies and miscalls like Mrs Partington 
or Master Dogberry; and everybody knows how 
important a factor the blunders of Mra Mala- 
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prop are in the humour of Sheridau’s delightful 
comedy. Thackeray, too, frequently resorted to 
this device. Take two examples from the Yellow- 
plush Papers: ‘Q fie! don’t lay that flatterin 
fanction to your sole, as Milton observes’—‘. 
think it’s Playto, or els Harrystottle, who 
observes that what we call a rose by any other 
mame would smell as sweet.’ Of more modern 
authors, Miss Braddun has perhaps the greatest 
weakness for putting misquotations into the 
mouths of her charactcra, her sporting baronets 
being almost invariably ‘great al’ quoting from 
‘that fellow Shakespeare.’ 

Dickens, aa everybuly must have noticed, had 
a decided leaning in thie direction. Not to 
mention Captain Cuttle, Dick Swiveller (‘who 
was in the habit of running on with scraps of 
verse as if they were only prose in a hurry’), and 
others, we find Mr Decksniff frequently mixing 
up quotations and allusions. Suid that gentle- 
man: ‘Unlike the young man in the Eastern tale 
who is described as a one-eyed almanack, if 1 am 
not mistaken, Mr Pinch ?’—‘A one-eyed calendar, 
1 think, sir,’ said Tom.—-‘ They are pretty nearly 
the same thing, TI believe” said Mr Pecksnilf, 
smiling compassionately. Nearly all the principal 
characters in Martin Chuzelett are made to com- 
mitt blunders something after this atyle; and, 
indeed, no inconsiderable portion of the fun in 
Dickeus's writings depends upon the characters 
¢ither ‘dropping into poctry’ or ‘mixing’ quota- 
tions, 

On the score of Crealism,’ objection might per- 
haps be taken to the prepositian that footmen 
and nurses are in the habit of quoting and allud- 
ing to the classics ; but as we are all disposed to 
ullow a good deal of licenxe to the novelist, it may 
be admitted that the habit of relying largely on 
mixed quotations for producing amusement is 
lewitiinate. In novels dealing with the higher 
grades of life, indeed, such a course, if not carried 
to excess, would be true to nature, since almost 
everybody is fond of showing his or her ‘book- 
learned skill, and consequently of occasionally 
inisquoting, though Fires y to such an extent 
as that worthy baronet who, according to the 
perfectly trustworthy testimony of Thomas In- 
goldsby, gave an entirely new reading to a famous 
passage . 


Who steala ny purse steals stuff !— 

*Pwas mine--'tisn't his-- nor anybody else's ! 
Ret he who rune away with my good name, 

Rohs me of what duca not do him any good, 

And makes me deuced poor ! 


Burleaque apart, however, this ‘familiar quota- 
tion,’ in common with the ‘’Tis true, tis pity,’ 
&e,, and Byron’s lines commencing, ‘Freedom's 
battle once begun,’ is frequently murdered. 

The well-known verse in Matthew about ‘Not 
one jot or tittle’ ia a great stumbling-Llock to 
preachera, It is stated of a well-known preacher 
who tried to quote it that he rendered it not one 
‘tot or jittle’ Then he saw that he had erred, 
and tried again. ‘Not one jitt or tottle,” said he, 
and again stopped. But he would not give up, 
and began, ‘Not one tit or jottle,’ and then with a 
red face he abandoned the attempt and went on 
with his sermon. 

The majority of mixed quotations rarely fall 


short of being abeurd.. Many, again, are hashed 
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owing to the confusion of two or more words, as 4 
leader-writer completely murdered Shakespeare’s 
well-known line, ‘An honest tale speeds best being 
plainly told, by transposing the words ‘honest: 
and ‘plainly’ Another common blunder consists 
in attributing quotations to the wrong authors ; 
and in this connection, by-the-by, everybody must 
occasionally wonder how many good things have 
been fathered on Shakespeare! Quotations from 
all sorts of pocts and of all ages, from Spenser to 
Tennyson (both inclusive), are ‘put down to the 
Gard,’ as a theatrical ‘catchword,’ once very 
popular, phrased it, without the slightest com- 
unction. But if sense-memory were cultivated 
instead of syllabic memory, which almost always 
requires one to begin at the beginning, and 
quotations, in case of doubt, ascribed to ‘the 
pect there would be fewer blunders of this 
oP OTS 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE FLOODED 
THEISS. 

Our ‘oldest inhabitant’ in this part of Hungary 
has seen some unpleasant weather in his time: 
summer droughts that withered every green thing, 
autumn watersponts that washed the townsfolk 
out of their beds; but for a winter of snow, he 
remembers nothing like this year of 1888. The 
snow was everywhere, blocking railway trains, 
obliterating roals, burying hamlets in one night, 
so that the dwellers therein had to get out of their 
houses by the chimneys) The vast Hungarian 
plain was hidden for weeks under a white shroud; 
and in the Carpathians, the snow was so deep that 
valleys were levelled up, and forests were unuscen 
beneath their covering of ice crystals. 

All through the spring even, till the Ides of 
March were come und gone, the frost never 
relaxed its grip upon mountain and plain; thus 
the storage of accumulated enow was in no way 
reduced ; and we knew there would be mischicf 
when the warm winds came, more especially if 
the thaw were sudden. 

My home is about twelve miles from the Theiss, 
on a spur of the Tokay Hilla) I am very glad 
to be at a respectful distance from the river, 
particularly since the engineers in their wisdom 
have seen fit to interfere with nature in a way she 
will not stand. The Theiss in its natural course 
describes a perpetual letter 5S after descending 
from the mountains; but the engineers, in what 
they call regulating the river, have shortened its 
meanderings by cutting straight canals across the 
turnings and twistings. The result is that the 
melted snows come down from the Carpathians in 
as many days now as formerly in weeks, and in 
consequence the floods are much more destructive 
than they used to be. This spring, as we feared, 
the change of temperature was very sudden, and 
then every day came fresh tales of disaster. The 
Theiss was reported to be in places thirty-five feet 
above its summer level. I was anxious to see 
how things really. were, and so I started off one 
morning with my servant in a light cart, intending 


mxatiny 
to go firstly to Tokay. We drove along all right 
for an hour; but on approaching the village of 
Kerester, on the Bodrog, we found the principal 
street already three fect in water, and the river 
was reported to be rising. The people were busy 
moving out their goods and chattels in boats; and 
there was much tribulation and wringing of hands, 
for the houses, of sun-dried bricks, were many of 
them melting away in the brown waters. We 
pushed on by the main road, but found ourselves 
stopped by something like six feet of water. I 
determined to send my servant on with the tra 
by a rough disused road over the hill, while [ 
struck across the vineyards by a bee-line to the 
town. It was just hereabouts that Klapka the 
Hungarian defeated the Austrian General Sellick 
in 1849—a memorable day in the War of Inde- 
pendence, 

After a toilsome trudge over the uneven ground, 
I soon came upon an extensive view to the cast- 
ward, and saw for mysclf the ravages the floods 
had already made. The aspect of the country 
was quite chanyed, for there was an extensive lake 
where fertile fields had been, and many familiar 
landmarks were submerged, Reaching Tokay, I 
learnt that sixty housea had fallen, and many 
others showed ominous cracks and settlements 
After an early dinner at the inn, which fortu- 
nately was above high-water mark, I hurricd off 
to an embankment where they were makiiy every 
effort to keep back the invading waters: if they 
failed, a Frosh tract of country would be flooded. 
It was a scene of great activity—carts drawn by 
white oxen with enormous horns were perpetually 
bringing up sack-loads of earth to build up the 
defence; numbers of soldiers were at work, sv that 
it had something the aspect of a place besieged. 
Near by, the government have a large salt-store : 
the water was rushing through like a millrace— 
three thousand tons had been already washed 
away. Leaving my own conveyance at Tokay, 
I procured a lighter hut rougher cart to drive to 
the village of Tardos, as 1 wished to see how 
things were going on farther down the Theiss, 
The village is situated on a natural ridge, so that 
we had a stiff pull at the last bit of the road, On 
attaining the summit, we realised at once how 
extensive the floods were here. With my field- 
glass I could see a few houses of Tisza-Eszlar 
standing out of the water, This was the place 
made so notorious three or four years ago by 
the alleged murder of a Christian girl by the 
Jews. 

At Tardos I procured a boat to take me across 
to Tisza-Lok, as it was my intention to stay a day 
or two at Baron V ’s place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this small town. My boatman, 
an intelligent old man, enlarged upon the en- 
gineering mistakes that had been made in regulat- 
ing the Theiss, ‘You can’t stack up water like 
a rick of hay, said he, ‘and you can’t make 
straight what God ordained should be crooked. 
The floods are far worse than they used to be. 
What is wanted is a free outlet for the rivers of 
Hungary at the lron Gates of the Danube; but 
politics get mixed up with things as ought to be 
done down there.’ He was a shrewd old fellow, 
and had hit the right nail on the head. 

We were some time getting across the river, for 
it was nearly two miles wide, and the current was 
strong; besides, we had to take care of submerged 
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trees, snags, and such-like. There was a magni- 
ficent sunset, which dyed the waters crimson, so 
that earth and sky were mingled in a glowi 
canopy of rosente flame very wonderful to behold: 
but passing all too quickly. Landing while it 
was yet light on the top of the dam which is 
supposed to protect the little town or villave, we 
beheld a terrible scene of disaster. At least two- 
thirds of the village of four thousand inhabitants 
was in ruins. The scene of confusion was inde- 
scribable. Soldiers were going about in pontoons, 
taking the people off from mounds, walls, or 
vanishing ridges of earth, to some ark of refuge 
on higher ground. Pieces of furniture and the 
bodies of dead animals were floating about in the 
muddy waters, that had invaded the town from 
the other side of the embankment. The telegraph 
poles had given way and were lying with their 
entangled wires across a mass of floating timber. 
It was heart-rending to see the poor people, hun- 
dreds of them, encamped out on every available 
bit of higher ground. Some had set up a teim- 
porary shelter of boards and matting, against 
which were piled such remnants of their house- 
hold goods as they had saved. Were and there a 
cow was tethered, with a bare bundle or two of 
fodder, the sight of which must have filled the 
poor beast with dismay, if she could have thought 
of the morrow. The people were marvellously 
patient in their trouble; burt it was sad indeed 
to see the sick and old folk turned out without 
a roof to cover them. The children were mostly 
gay and frolicsome, thinking it all good fun, poor 
little souls ; they had had their suppers probably, 
and the doubtful breakfast was the other side of 
a jolly pienie night under the bright stars. 

Baron V ’s place is happily well out of the 
reach of the flood, Of course he was occupied 
with directing such measures of relief as were 
possible in the face of this widespread disaster. 
A gentleman who arrived shortly after I did 
at the Baron’s, told us he had passed a terrible 
time at the village of Tisza-Kénéz the night 
before. Jt scems that in the middle of the 
night, in profound darkness, they were roused 
from sleep by the dread sound of the tocsin 
and the shrill call of the bugle Every seul 
knew at once that this meant the waters were 
breaking over the dike that hitherto had safe- 
guarded them from the flood. The whole villaze 
turned out together with a detachment of a 
hundred soldiers. There was a hurrying to the 
spot where danger threatened, amidst call to 
arms, cries, orders, and counter-orders, ‘Tle whole 
‘scene, said our informant, ‘was lit up Ly the 
flare of petroleum torches, darting to and fro 
like fireflies in the blackness, while the agitated 
mass of angry waters was visible under the glow 
of a dozen bonfires burning on the edge of tlic 
embankment,” The poor people, men, women, 
and children, it scems, worked with desperate 
energy all through the night; and happily, when 
the sun rose, they were rewarded with the certain 
knowledge that the ruin and desolation of their 
homes and fields were averted, at least for the 
present, : 

The morning after my arrival at Baron Y——s 
I found that a relief party were to assist in con- 
ducting a raft of six hundred_boards, wanted for 
the repairs of the dike ot Tisza-Dada, a ree 
village some miles farther down the river. -As. 
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were rather short of hands, I offered to go 
with the corporal and four men who were to 
accompany the raft in a pontoon. We left Tisza- 
Lok at one o'clock: the weather was very fine ; 
and for about two hours we drifted slowly but 
surely down the stream, our pontoon being tied 
to the raft. But we now approached a part of 
the river where the banks were higher and the 
strength of the current much stronger, so that 
the navigation of the raft became extremely 
difficult. At length at a sudden turn of the 
river we encountered a regular whirlpool. Here 
we came in sight of a steamer that was aground. 
Impelled by the force of the current, the raft 
a our pontoon in tow bore down straight for 
the eteamer. I thoucht a collision was inevit- 
able; but by great exertion and good luck, the 
rafteman kept clear of the vessel. It was the 
nearest shave. No sooner had we escaped this 
danger than we sighted an enormous snag with 
its roots upwarda, well out of the water and 
right in our courre, Here we were not so 
fortunate ; spite of every effort, the raft bore 
straight upon the snag. We were prepared, each 
with an oar in his hand; but we were broucht 
np very suddenly and sharply. The difficulty 
how was to disentangle tho floating mass of 
timber from the roots of the ensg. I thought 
the whole fabric wonld have broken up; but 
literally by hook and by crook we got our raft 
free, and once more we were in the full swim 
of the stream, We were going at a great rate, 
and it was all very well ag lone as onr course 
waa straight; but the constant bends of the river 
were awkward. Seeing a row of partially sub- 
merzed trees in front of us, we took the pre- 
caution to disconnect the pontoon; and it was 
well we had done sa, for, carried round by the 
current, the raft went crashing into the trees. 
We saw at once that the raft was breaking up. 
Some of the outer logs were torn away by the 
swirl of the water, and drifted off in = mid- 
stream. The men called loudly for help, which 
we quickly rendered them, and suceceded in 
rescuing two of the poor fellowa who were half 
immersed in the water, To our dismay, we 
saw the other two, who were quite out of our 
reach, floating away on a portion of the wreck 
which had become detached. The logs turned 
round and round in the whirlpool, then headed 
into tha very centre of the current, and were 
off at a pace ewifter than any ordinary boat 
could follow them. 

In our frantic efforts to give chase, our pontoon 
got jammed in between the trees We were 
terribly afraid of a broken branch or snag 
knocking a hole in the iron, when our own fate 
might have been doubtful; so we were forced 
to be careful. At length we cot free of this 
entanglement, and rowed with a will after the 
two luckless men, who were careering madly on 
their unwilling race. Fortunately they had a 
rope with them, and we were rejoiced to see 
that they threw this, lasso fashion, over eome 
partly submerged treea) This brought them u 
sharp, and we thought all was well. We rowec 
for our lives; but our pontoon was heavy, and 
clumsy in the water, and did not make so much 
way as we could wish, We were now within 
fifty yards of them; another minute. and we 
sould ‘have boarded them with the Dboathook, 
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which was held ready at the bow, when the 
rope that held the raftsmen snapped, and away 
they went on their half-dozen boards, caught as 
before in the strong current. 

It was a terrible moment. We heard the 
shriek the poor fellows gave when the rope 
broke, and when they saw themselves whirled 
off again with nothing but a frail plank between 
them and the devouring flood. When all seemed 


dead against their chance of rescue, the portion 
of the wrecked raft was brought - by a hidden 
snag, that probably caught some hanging piece 


of chain. Now was our time. We stuck to 
our oars manfully ; our boathook gripped their 
chains: we were alongside in another moment, 
and, thank heaven, the poor fellows were saved. 
1 never saw men more thoroughly frightened ; 
yet the Hungarian peasant is no coward. 

We had now to make the best of our way to 
Dada, to render an official report of our mishap 
in losing the raft. It was well we had not to 
report the loss of life. 

We found that the waters had not reached, 
and were not likely to reach, the large village 
of Dada, for it is on fairly high ground; but 
their farms were flooded. It is calculated that 
the Theiss has spread thirty miles inland; and 
it will probably be two years before the land 
i8 freed trom the plague of waters. 


IN SIGHT O’ LAND, 


Anove the restful summer sca 
The skies ure clear, the winds are bland; 
And the ship rides on fall merrily, 
In sight o° land. 


Glad songs of home float on the air 
From those upon the deck who stand; 
And eyes grow dim and wistful there— 
Iu sight o” Jand, 


An hour—and friend with friend will meet, 
Lip cling to lip, and hand clasp hand, 
O how the heart throbs sorcly sweet 
In sight o’ land ! 


But lo! athwart the radiant hearen— 
(Alas for hopes by mortals planned) 
The thick clouds of the storm are driven, 

In sight o° land. 


Cursed by confusion dark, as though 
God had awhile resigned command, 
The furious waves crash to and fro, 
In sight o’ land. 


And that proud ship, which oft has crossed 
The changeful sea from strand to strand, 
With every soul on board, is lost 
In sight o’ land. 


The morning comes, with joyant breath— 
But cold and silent on the sand 
Lie some who saw the face of death 
In sight o° land. 
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No. 248.—Vo.. V. 


‘UNDER THE CHANGEFUL SKY’ 
WirHovt relying on any of the characteristics 
and qualifications of ‘The Vagabond,’ as depicted 
in the effective song of that name, it is neverthe- 
less desirable that in summer and autumn we 
should spend as much time as can be commanded 
‘under the changeful sky. There is no need to 
be ‘ragged ;’ but it is very healthful to get 
‘tanned.’ It becomes almost imperative, after an 
unduly prolonged winter and a winter-like spring 
and summer, with the compulsory imprisonment 
within doors which such hostility on the part of 
the climate entails upon many people, especially 
delicate women, that we lose no opportunity of 
inhaling all the fresh air we can when the weather 
is propitious. 

That our skies are changeful, ought to be 
sufficiently understood to make it quite un- 
necessary for us to regard them or quote them 
as an excuse for not facing the elements on all 
and every occasion at this season. As a writer 
lately put it: ‘Happily, in the case of the 
calendar we need not, as Hamlet says of the 
compass, “speak by the card, lest equivocation 
should undo us;” for it is not needful to dwell 
very long in this climate to discover that months 
are mere sounds designed to illustrate the progress 
of the year, and to serve as approximate guides 


to human expectation concerning green peas and . 


divers other goodly fruits of the earth, but wholly 
fallacious as references to the ardency of the 
sun or to the bleakness of the blast.’ Such being 
the case, it is curious to observe how little the 
English people appear ready to accept the fact. 
Although, with the dogged determination of their 
race, they seldom allow weather to interfere with 
their business or their set plans of pleasure, and 
are generally prepared to brave the inevitable 
reverses which temperature brings about in these 
latitudes, they nevertheless invariably express 
profound astonishment, dislike, or vain regret at 
the sudden alternations of the quicksilver. They 
entirely refuse, it would seem, to grow accustomed 
to its eccentricities, and speak and conduct them- 
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selves as if the most unlooked-for emergency had 
arisen, when the ‘clerk of the weather’ displays 
the least irregularity in his accounts, or fails punc- 
tually to post up the entries in his ‘daybook’ 
or his ‘year’s ledger’? It is just as if they were 
expecting him to conduct himself as a well- 
ordered methodical book-keeper would, and not in 
that happy-go-lucky manner of his, to which it 
might be supposed they would have become accus- 
tomed by long use, 

However, provided we are allowed to grumble 
and express our petulant surprise, we, a8 a rule, 
are fonder of fresh air than most peoples, 
Through what vast experience it was of foreign 
lands—save those of Kurope--that our ‘Merrie 
Monarch’ found himself in a position to declare 
that more time could be spent pleasantly in the 
open airin England than in any other country in 
the world, history fails to show! By some means, 
he, nevertheless, had a great truth borne in upon 
him, for there is a certain quality in our atmo- 
sphere, especially in summer, which for its enjoy- 
ability is not to be matched. Even according to 
the far wider experience which the modern ease of 
locomotion has put at the disposal of mankind, 
the dictum of the dissolute king has been found 
to be perfectly sound, and may be quoted as 
another proof of his never having said a foolish 
thing—if he never did a wise one. 

Most fair weather in England is pleasant out of 
doors according as the temperature may suit our 
constitution ; but a thoroughly fine summer day 
in the British Isles is simply unmatchable. The 
changeful sky constitutes the essence of the 
charm. The gentle western wind with just suffi- 
cient touch of south in it to deprive it of its sting, 
blowing up across the ardent sun a succession 
of soft fleecy clouds, casting ever and anon deli- 
ciously cool shadows over the landscape, varying 
its colour, and seeming to alter ita form with 
every breath, bringing out and then concealing 
a thousand unlooked-for beauties and contrasts, 
whilst the gleams of light dazzle and rejoice the 
eye, soul, and body of man—where, or in what. 
country in the world, is weather to be found. 
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excelling this? Surely the monotony of the | nothing of hill or line of sea on the distant horizon, 


entirely ‘blue unclouded’—lasting from earliest 
morn to latest eve, one day succeeding another, 
its actual counterpart, for weeks and weeks to- 
gether, such as southern and eastern climes afford 
-——cannot compare either for health or comfort 
with the changeful sky of a temperate climate. 
The weariness, the exhaustion of vigour and spirits 
produced, is destructive alike of character and 
constitution; whilat the three or four months 
of uninterrupted rain which often make the 
reverse of the medal in tropical lands, must beget 
equal Jassitude, with a dreary indolence well-nigh 
compulsory, 

No; the daily, hourly interchange of cloud 
and sunshine, despite all the temporary incon- 
venicnce of its incidental uncertainty, is pre- 
ferable to the ‘too much of a good thing’— 
whether of rain or drought, heat or frost--which 
many nationalities have to endure. No ‘globe- 
trotter’ of experience doubts this; and albeit 
we have to pub up with shurt summers in our 
own land, we may reynrd it a8 an argument in 
favour of muking the most of them when they 
are here. Now cool, now warm, we must take 
them as they come ; and with common precaution, 
body and mind will be the better for the variety. 
The ann-worshipper grumbles, of course, that his 
basking melting moments are so brief, yet he 
would grumble more if he were condemned to 
forego all the pleasures which the cooling winds 
and restful shadows largely help to multiply. 

Then, too, let us not forget, as hinted above, 
the beauty-creating expression which the vary- 
ing aspect of heaven's canopy gives to the face 
of nature. In it we see a reflex of the human 
countenance, serving to show that intimate re- 
lationship existing between the Great Mother 
and her sons and daughters. Apropos of this 
kinship, few poets have dealt with it more 
exquisitely than Wordsworth. It has been well 
said of him that ‘he has given deeper and fuller 
expression to man’s sense of his essential unity 
with eternal nature than even Shelley himself. 
There are momenta when his verse is indeed 
instinct with 

A presence and a spirit interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocvan, and the living air, 
And tho blue aky, and in the mind of man.’ 


Truly, we cannot watch the changeful sky and 
ite effect upon ourselves, no less than upon the 
landscape, without feeling the gentle pressure 
of the bonds which bind us with, and make us 
part and parcel of, nature, It teaches lessons 
and raises emotions in al] thoughtful minds which 
few outdoor meditative occupations can exceed. 
According to the weather, our moods and fancies 
alter, our very will appears almost to be under 
the control of the elements, and every sensation 
that lies between gladness and sadness is revealed 
tous by them. The soft sunlit zephyre brought 
across the fertile plains from below that biue 
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partially veiling and breaking up the azure arch 
above with tender flecks of silver cloudlets; or the 
bold wild western gale driving before it the pon- 
derous and ragged masses of gray vapour, carry 
definite and distinct influences on their wings, 
which seem to penetrate our souls whether we will 
or not. Only let us give ourselves up thoroughly 
to the contemplation of the outlook, and the most 
subtle distinctions can be traced in the thrills 
experienced by our nervous systems. Were it not 
80, we should be affected no more by the storm or 
hurricane than by the mild gray light of a still 
autumn day, If we were not linked inseparably 
with nature, and did not feel with her each 
turn on the compass, north-easters would be 
as pleasant as south-westers, We should neither 
know nor care how high or how low the ther- 
mometer ranged-—life, in fact, would be inde- 
pendent of atmosphere, instead of being, as it 
is, entirely dependent on it. 

We wonder sometimes that the weather should 
form such a popular subject for comment; but 
when we think how all sentient things draw their 
breath from the ‘living air, it would be surpris- 
ing, surely, if the quality of this essential food 
were not discussed with equal interest to that dis- 
played about the more definite viands by which we 
appease our appetites. Doubtless, to the sensitive- 
ness of our constitutions or of our nervous systems 
is due our consciousness of the degrees of change. 
Some people’s digeations are so strong and their 
appetites so keen that they care little and note 
but little what they eat or drink ; whilst others, 
more appreciative—that is, more sensitive and 
delicately constituted—instinctively, if not from 
compulsion, attend closely to the quality of their 
sustentation, So in the same way do these two 
orders of beings observe, and are influenced by, 
the quality of the air they inhale. With vege- 
tation, again, the hardy plants increase and 
fructify in the face of weather that will not 
allow the tender growths to put forth a shoot; 
the latter have to stay indoors, as it were, 
until the changeful sky brings round their time 
and season for holding up their heads. The 
great system of natural selectiun and adaptation 
is thus seen to be based on a natural law as 
inscrutable as it is inexorable. 

Finally, then, this much-abused English climate 
of ours produces this open-air food in the shape 
of oxygen and ozone of a more wholesome quality 
than any other country in the world. The change- 
ful sky it is which affords opportunities for all 
persons to enjoy repasts of fresh air after their 
own hearts, and far oftener than under other 
conditions. All tastes can be gratified in succea- 
sion; but, like the grass of the field, we must 
wait, of course, until the turn comes which suits 
our constitutions ; and if many of us unhappily 
are relegated to long terms of imprisonment 
within-doors, on the whole they will be shorter 
from years end to years end than. elsewhere, 
thua making good.the ‘Merrie Monarch’s’ dictum, 
His vagabondising nature, too, properly associates 
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him with the title of these rambling comments, 
ond has entangled him in them much as his 
lamented father’s head got mixed up with Mr 

Dick’s ‘ Memorial !’ 


THIS MORTAL COLL 
CHAP, XLIX.—THE UNFORESEEN, 


Quick as lightning, Relf leaped upon his frantic 
assailant, and with one powerful arm, stiffened 
like an iron bar, dashed down the upraised hand, 
and the revolver in its grasp, with all his might, 
toward the floor of the carriage. A desperate 
struggle ensued in that narrow compartment. 
The two men, indeed, were just evenly matched. 
Warren Relf, strong from his yachting experi- 
ence, with sinewy limbs much exercised by con- 
stant outdoor occupation, fought hard in sheer 
force of thew and muscle, with the conscious- 
ness that therein lay his one chance of saving 
Elsie from still further misery. Hugh Massinger, 
on the other hand, well knit and wiry, now mad 
with mingled excitement and drink, grappled 
wildly with his adversary in the fierce strength 
of pure adventitious nervous energy. The man’s 
whole being seemed to pour itself forth with 
a rush in one frantic outburst of insane vigour. 
He gripped the revolver with all his utmost 
force, and endeavoured to wrench it, in spite 
of Warren’s strong hand, from his enemy’s grasp, 
and to turn it by sheer power of wrist and 
arm once more upon Elsie’s new lover. ‘DBlack- 
guard!’ he cried, through his clenched teeth, as 
he fought tooth and nail with frenzied struggles 
against his powerful opponent. ‘You shan't get 
off. You shall never have her. If I hang for 
you now, I’ll kill you where you stand. I’ve 
always hated you. And in the end I mean 
to do for you.’ 

With a terrible effort, Warren wrested the 
loaded revolver at last from his trembling hands, 
Hugh battled for it savagely like a wild beast 
in a life-and-death struggle. Every chamber had 
a cartridge jammed home in its recess, To fight 
for the deadly weapon would be downright 
madness, If it went off by accident, some- 
body woull be wounded; the ball might even 
go through the woodwork into the adjoining 
compartments, Without one moment's hesitation 
Warren raised the fatal thing aloft in his hand 
high above his head. The window on the seaward 
side was luckily open. As he swung it, Hugh 
leaped up once more and tried to snatch the 
loaled pistol afresh from his opponent's fingers ; 
but the painter was too quick for him: before 
he could drag down that uplifted arm with his 
whole weight flung upon the iron biceps, Warren 
Relf had whirled the disputed prize round his 
head and flung it in an arch far out to sea 
through the open window. The railway runs 
on a ledge of rock overhanging the bay. It 
fell with a splash into the deep blue water. 
Hugh Massinger, thus helplessly balked for the 
moment of his expected revenge, sprang madly 
on his foe in a wild assault, with tecth and 
nails and throttling fingers, as a wounded tiger 
ps rings in its vindictive death-throes on the broad 

s of an infuriated elephant. 

Next instant, they were plunged in the dee: 

arch of a tunnel, and continued their horrible 


THIS MORTAL COIL 


hand-to-hand battle for several minutes in utter 
darkness, Rolling and grappling in the gloom 
together, they rose and fell, now one man on 
top and now the other, round after round, like 
a couple of angry wrestlers, The train rushed 
out into the light once more and plunged a 
second time into a still blacker tunnel. But 
still they fought and tore one another fiercely. 
All the way from Monte Carlo to the frontier, 
indeed, the line alternates between bold ledges 
that Just overhang the deep blue bays and tunnels 
that pierce with their dark archways the inter- 
vening headlands) When they emerged a second 
time upon the light of day, Hugh Massinger 
had his hands tight pressed in a convulsive gras 
upon Warren Kelf’s throat; and Warren Rel ; 
purple and black in the face, was tearing them 
away with horrible contortions of arms and 
legs, and striving to defend himself by brute 
force from the would-be murderer's close-gripped 
clutches. 

‘Aha!’ Hugh cried, as he held his enemy 
down on the seat with a gurgle in his throat, 
‘Il have you now! I’ve got you; 1’ve done for 
you. You shall choke for your insolence! You 
shall choke—you shall choke for it,’ 

With an awful rally for dear life, Warren Relf 
leaped up and turned the tables once more upon 
his overspent opponent. Seizing Hugh round the 
waist in his powerful arms, in an access of despair, 
he flung him from him as one might fling a 
child, with all his store of gathered energy. If 
only he could hold the man at bay till they 
reached Mentone, help would come—the porters 
would sec and would try to secure him. He 
had no time to think in the hurry of the 
moment that even so all the world would believe 
he himself was the aggressor, and Jlugh Massinger, 
with that great roll of notes slowed away in 
his pocket, was the injured innocent. Fighting 
instinctively for life alone, he flung his mad 
assailant right across the carriage with his utmost 
force. Hugh staggered and fell azainst the door 
of the compartinent; his head struck sharp 
against the inner brass handle. With a loud cry, 
the would-be murderer hd? ga helpless on the 
floor. Warren saw his temple was bleeding pro- 
fusely. He seemed quite stunned--stunned or 
dead? His face, which but a moment before 
had glowed livid red, grew pale as death with 
a horrible suddenness. Warren leaned over him, 
flushed with excitement, and hot with that ter- 
rible wild-beast-like struggle. Was the man 
feigning, or was he really killed ?—O heavens, 
would they say he, Warren, had murdered 
him ? 

In a moment the full horror of the situation 
came over him. 

He felt Hugh’s pulse: it was scarcely beat- 
ing. He peered into his eyes: they were glazed 
and senseless. He couldn't tell if the man were 
dead or alive; but he stood aghast now with 
equal awe at either horrible and unspeakable pre- 
dicament. Only four minutes or so more till 
Mentone! What time to decide how to act in 
the interval? O dear heaven, those accusing, 
tell-tale bank-notes! Those lying bank-notes, 
with their mute false witness against his real 
intentions! If Hugh was dead, who would ever 
believe he had not tried to rob and murder him? 


Whatever came of it, he must try to recover 
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Hugh from his dead-faint at all hazards. Water, 
water! Oh, what would he not give for one 
glass of water! He casayed to bind up the 


wonnd on the head with his own handkerchief. | 
It was all of no avail: the wound went bleeding | 


steadily on. It wont bleeding on; that looked 
as though Hugh were still alive. 
was dead, they would take him fur a= mur- 
derer ! 

Four minutes only till they reached Mentone ; 
but oh, what an eternity of duubt and terror! In 
one single vivid panoramic picture, the whole 
awfulness of his mtuation burst full upon him. 
He saw it all~all, just as it would happen. 
What other interpretation could the outside world 
by any possibility ect upon the circumstances 4 
A winner at Monte Carlo, returning home to 
San Remo with a vast sum in bank-notes con- 
cealed about Jils person, geta into a carriage 
alone with a fellow-countryman of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he would naturally at once confide 
the fact of his luck and his large winnings. 
He is found dead or dying in the train at the 
next station, his coat torn after a frantic struggle, 
and the carriage bearing every possible sign of 
a desperate fight for life between aggressor and 
defender. lis revolver gone, bis head broken, 
his arms black with numerous bruises, who could 
doubt that he had fonght hard for his life and 
his money, and succumbed at lust by slow degrees 
to the most brutal violence? Who would ever 
believe the cock-and-bull story which alone 
Warren Relf could set up in self-justifiention 7 
How absurd to pretend that the man with the 
money was the real aggressor, and that the man 
with none acted only in pure self-defence, with- 
out the slightest intention of seriously injuring 
his wild assailant! An accident, indeed! No jury 
on earth would accept such an incredible line 
of defence. It was palpably past all reasonable 
belicf—to any one but incl and Hugh Mas- 
ainger-—on the very face of it, 

And then, a still more ghastly scene rose clear 
before hie eyes, with the vividneas and rapidity of 
a great crisis, At such supreme moments, indeed, 
we do not think in words or logical phrases at all ; 
we see things unrolled in vast perepective as a 
living talleau of events before us; we feel and 
realise past, presont, and future in incredible 
lightning-like flashes and whirls of some internal 
sense; our consciousness ceases to be bound and 
eabined by the narrow limits of space and time: 
a aingle second suffices for us to know and recoy- 
nise at a glance what in other phases it would 
take us a whole hour deliberately to represent by 
analytic stages to our mental vision. Warren 
Relf, alone in that cramped compartment with 
Hugh Massinger, or Hugh Massinyet’s corpse—he 
knew not which—Dbeheld in his mind’s eye in a 
graphic as a court of hae installed and 
inaugurated : advocates pleading his case in vain : 
a juge dinatruction cross-queationing him merci- 
lessly with French persistence on every detail of 
the supposed assault: a jury of atolid bourgevis 
listening with saturnine incredulity in every line 
of their faces to his improbable explanations—a 
delay—a verdict—a sentence of death : and behind 
all—-Eleie, Elsie, Elsie. 

Therein lay the bitterest sting of the whole 
tragedy. That Elsie should ever come to know 
he been forced by circumstances, however 
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For if Hugh . 


ay 


| imperious, into laying violent hands on Hugh 
| Massinger, was in itaelf more than his native 
peuuesunity could possibly endure. What would 
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Elsie say { That was his one distinct personal 
thought. How could he ever bring himself even 


to explain the simple truth to her? He shrank 
from the idea with a deadly loathing. She must 
never know Hugh had tried to murder him—and 
for her as the prize. She must never know he 
had been compelled in self-defence to fling Hugh 
from his throat, and unwillingly to inflict that 
awful wound—for death or otherwise—upon his 
bleeding forehead, 

Three minutes, perhaps, to Mentone still. On 
those three minutes hung all his future—and 
Elsie’s happiness. 

In the midst of the confused sea of images that 
surged up in endless waves upon his mind, one 
definite thought alone now plainly shaped itself 
in clear-cut mental outline before him, He must 
save Elsie—he must save Elsie: at all hazards, 
no matter how great—Ict him live or die—he 
must save Elsie. Through the mist of horror and 
agony and wl be that dimmed his sight, that 
thought alone loomed clear and certain. Save 
Elsie the anguish of that awful discovery : save 
Elsie the inex preasible tek of knowing that the 
man she now loved and the man who once pre- 
tended to love her, had closed together in deadly 
conflict, and that Warren had only preserved 
Hugh froma murderer's guilt by himself becom- 
ing, in a moment of despair, perhaps Hugh’s 
unwilling and unwitting executioner. 

He glanced once more at the senseless mass that 
lay huddled in blond upon the floor of the carriage. 
Alive or dead?) What hope of recovery?) What 
chance of restitution? What room for repent- 
ance? If Hugh lived, would he clear Warren? 
or would he dic in some hospital with a Jie on his 
lips, condemning his enemy for the very assault 
he had himself so madly yet deliberately com- 
mitted?) What matter to Warren?) Whichever 
way things happened to turn, the pain would be 
almost the same for Elsie. Concealment was now 
the only possiile plan. He must conceal it all— 
all, all, from Elsie. 

The train was slowing round a dangerous curve 
—a curve where the line makes a sharp angle 
round a projecting point—a triumph of engineer- 
ing, experts consider it—with the sheer rock 
rising straight above, and the blue sea dimpling 
itself into ripples below. He moved to the door, 
and gazed anxiously out. No room to jump just 
there; the rock and sea hemmed him in too 
closely. But beyond, by the torrent, a loose bank 
of earth on the further side might break his fall, 
if he chose to risk it. Madness, no doubt, ay, 
almost suicide ; but with only two minutes more 
to Mentone, he had no time to think if it were 
madness or wisdom : time only to act, to act for 
the best, on the epur of the moment, while action 
of some sort still was possible. At such times, 
indeed, men do not reason : an follow only the 
strongest and deepest impulse. Warren Relf did 
not wait to argue out the results of his conduct. 
with himself. If he leaped from the train, he 
must almost certainly be stunned or maimed, 
perhaps even killed outright by the concussion, 
At beat, he must soon be taken by the myrmidons | 
of justice and accused of the murder. To get. 
away unperceived, along that single track of open 
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coast, backed up in the rear by high mountains, 
was simply impossible, Had he stopped to reason, 
he might have remained where he was—and lost 
all. But he did not stop to reason ; he only felt, 
and felt profoundly, His instincts urged him to 
leap while there was still time. He opened the 
door, as he reached the torrent, and looking out 
upon the bank with cautious deliberation, pre- 
pared to jump for it at the proper moment. 

The train was slowing much more distinct] 
now. He thought the brake must be put on hard. 
He could surely jump as he peace’ the corner 
without serious danger. He stepped with one 
foot on to the open footboard. It wasn’t much to 
a 2 Elsie. A single plunge, and all would be 
settle 
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HOARDED SPEECH. 


TEN years ago the world was astonished with a 
new mechanical marvel which in point of novelty 
and curiosity puts both the telephone and micro- 
phone into the shade. This was the phonograph 
or sound-recorder of Edison, a machine by which 
the words of our mouths or the music of our 
instruments could be hoarded up until a future 
time. That original phonograph was very imper- 
fect, nevertheless it contained the germ of a great 
invention, Its broken punchinello utterance was 
at best only a clever mockery of speech, a travesty 
of music, but it was the forerunner of a more 
perfect apparatus. Any one acquainted with the 
mechanical arts might have foreseen that it would 
some day be followed by a practical instrument, 
and those who knew Edison believed that he 
himself would furnish it, The development of 
the electric light has diverted the attention of that 
inventor from the phonograph ; but of late he has 
been engaged again in perfecting his favourite 
invention, and now at last he may be said to have 
redeemed his promises and fulfilled his anticipa- 
tions with regard to it. The new or ‘perfected’ 
phonograph is now in England, under the charge 
of Colonel G. E. Gouraud, of Little Menlo, 
Beulah Hill, an old friend of Edison, and there, 
through his kindness, we have had the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing the wonderful machine speak 
for itself. 


The original phonograph, which may be seen | 


in the South Kensington Museum, consisted of a 
vibrating diaphragm or tympanum, which caught 
the sound of the voice or musical instrument, and 
was thereby set into vibration. Behind it was a 
fine metal point or style, which vibrated to and 
fro with the diaphragm ; and under the style was 
a sheet of tinfoil, smoothed over a revolving 
barrel, so that as the style vibrated it indented the 
tinfoil along a spiral line. This line of indenta- 
tions was a print of the vibrations of the dia- 
phragm, and consequently of the voice or tune. 
But it was, from the very nature of the foil, a 
very imperfect record of the vibrations, and hence, 
when it was used to set another diaphragm in 
motion, by a reversal of the process, the sounds 
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emitted by the diaphragm were a mere parody of 
the original sounds which made the record. 

In the ‘perfected phonograph,’ Edison employs 
a cylinder of wax to receive the indentations of 
the style. Beeswax, specially prepared, is cap- 
able of taking an accurate print of the vibrations, 
so that when the style traverses it again, the print, 
reacting on the style, sets the diaphragm to which 
it is attached into corresponding vibration, and 
hence the air in front of the diaphragm is made to 
vibrate with a reproduction of the original sounds, 
By the aid of a wide-mouthed funnel, the repro- 
duced sounds can be rendered audible to a roomful 
of people; but for private purposes the sound is 
conveyed to the ear by a flexible rubber tube with 
two ear-pieces, 

On applying these tubes to the ear we are at 
once struck with the remarkable loudness and 
fidelity of the reproduction, A wax cylinder 
containing the record of a piece of music played 
on the piano in America at Edison’s laboratory is 
put into the phonograph. We hear the music as 
though it were being played close at hand. Never- 
theless, the actual music was played two thousand 
miles away and several weeks ago. A cornet solo, 
a concert of violin, piano, and cornet, are put into 
the instrument, and we enjoy the music with a 
curious feeling that it is magical and supernatural. 
Another cylinder containing the wailing of a 
baby, which a workman held over the phonograph 
in Edison’s laboratory, is put in operation, and 
we listen to the infant's protest against things 
in general. Then we hear a dialogue between 
Colonel Gouraud and Mr Edison, spoken in the 
laboratory of the latter three weeks before. Edi- 
son wishes his friend to correspond with him in 
future by phonograph. The Colonel replies that 
he shall be happy to be spared the trouble of 
writing, and Edison rejoins that he will also be 
happy to be spared the trouble of reading the 
Coloncl’s letters. At which they laugh, and we 
ean hear them now. Every hesitation or stutter, 
or cough or accentuation of the speech, is given ; 
and if the phonograph is ever used for diplomatic 
correspondence, it will behove the diplomatists 
to be very careful of their expression, if they do 
not wish it to belie their actual thoughts and 
words. 

In matters of less moment, correspondence by 
phonograph will teach people to improve their 
articulation and to cultivate elocution. The use 
of the telephone has shown that many persons are 
not only bad hearers but bad speakers, without 
knowing it. The use of the Ue will tend 
to show it still more, and Mr Edison seema_ to 
think it will have a moral influence in making 
people careful what they say, not mercly how 
they say it. Certainly, if phonographs are. to be 
admitted as evidence in law-courts, it may be so. 
But will it add a new terror to life, like the elec- 
tric bell and telephone or the detective camera? 
Shall a visitor have to be careful what he says in 
a friend’s house, in case there is a phonograph 
concealed about the room? It is hardly ke A 
for, as it is constructed at present, a fair amount of : 
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indentations in the wax, and hence it is necessary 
to be near the apparatus in speaking. What may 
et be effected in this direction it is, of course, 
impossible to say, for obviously such an instru- 
ment is capable of almost infinite iraprovement. 
Even now Edison ia cngayed in perfecting it ati} 
further. Nevertheless, it is now a practical 
apparatus, capable of doing good service. 
tean be used for dictating Jettcrs or instruc- 
tions, so that a clerk or secretary can copy them 
out at his leisure either in longhanl or by a type- 
writer, It can be used for direct correspondence 
by phonograph, the wax record being put into a 
small wooden box, devised by Edison for the 
purpose, and posted to any part of the world, 
where, on the record being put into another 
phonograph, it gives out the original words as 
apoken. It can be uscd by an editor or journalist 
in dictating his ‘copy’ for the printer, who, 
with the ear-tubes of the reproducing diaphragm 
fixed to his head, can set up the article as it is re- 
spoken to him and at his own pace. Mechanical | 
eVices are attached to the apparatus by which | 
he can take one word at a time, or go back and 
have a word repeated if he fails to catch it. 
Everything is being done by its inventor to make 
the phonograph as useful and handy as possible. 
As to music, the phonograph can be utilised by 
rousicacllers in their shops. 
to hear a new picce of music befure he buys it, 
the seller need not play it over, It can 
impressed on one of the wax tablets and put in a 
honograph, where the customer can listen to it at 
his leisure without disturbing the other business 
of the shop. A great varicty of such picces can 
be kept on hand ready for use; and the same 
tablet can be used over again a great number of 
times without the record being worn. Moreover, 
Edison makes copies of the wax record in metal 
by an clectrotyping process, and thus provides 
metallic tablets which are proportionately endur- 
ing, Probably the day is not far distant when 
such metallic tablets will be placed in the founda- 
tion stones of buildings alone with coins and other 
monuments of the age, to tell in spoken words to 
future generations the etory.of the building, The 
ancient Assyrians impressed their cuneiform char- 
acters on cylinders and tableta of baked clay ; we 
have now reached a period when the vocal form. 
of thought itself can be impressed on cylinders of | 
wax, and the living speech be as it were resusci- | 
tated, The Exyptians kept their mummies with | 
them in their homes, and painted the likeness of | 
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cillors record their seeret meetings. Moreover, 
the phonograph gives us the ‘giftie’ of hearing 
ourselves speak as others hear us, though we are 
still unable to see ourselves as ‘ithers see ua,’ 


THE BURNING OF ALLINGSFORD 
HOUSE. 

ALLINGSFORD Housk was not very old, nor was 
it particularly beautiful ; at least the late Allinus- 
ford House, which is the one I am speaking of, 
was not, But, on the other hand, the Park was 
one of the noblest in England, and contained 
some splendid shooting. The kennels, also, at no 
great distance from the House, were renowned 
both neur and far. The enormous trout caught 
in the Alling, which ran through the Park, were 
often mentioned in the Field, and had furnished 
many a day’s work to the local taxidermist. Add 
to this that the House was built of red brick and 
fally insured ; and perhaps you will not feel so 
very much horrified when I ask you to come with 
tne and burn it, for that is what I mean to do, 

Remember, what a godsend it will be to con- 

rsation at local dinner-parties for the next six 
What a story for mine host at the Eagle 
in the village to tell for the rest of his life. Then 
think of the new quarry at Cutstone, which has 


be | just started working; and of young Mr Smith, 


the scientific architect, who has scarcely had a 


isingle job since he designed the Town Hall so 


successfully two years avo. I admit that, as a 
rule, burning down family mansions is not a nice 
thing to do, and least of all at Christmas-time ; 
but 1 think that you will agree with me that in 
this case the circumstances render the act justi- 
fiable. 

It was Christmas Eve, and most of the guests 
lind gone to bed, for, indeed, it was lony past 
twelve o'clock. But Sir John and his brother 
Colonel Allingford still remained in the smoking- 
room, chatting over a last pipe and tumbler of 
toddy. 

*Well, it’s his own fault,’ said Sir John. ‘He's 
had as good a chance as a man could wish for, 
after dinner, alone with her in the conservatory 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, the thermometer 
standing at eighty-five. If he couldn't pull him- 


the dead upon the mummy case, as though to , self together to propose then, all I can say is that 


banish the idea of death and separation, 
now able, throngh the phonograph, *to 


r 
the sounds of voices that are still—-the very 


We are | he never will The boy ought to be ashamed of 
eserve | himself.’ 


*Yet the youngster is worth a dozen of the 


accents of our frienda, as we preserve their like- puppies one meets nowadays,’ replied the Colonel. 


nesses, 
The uses of the phonograph are in fact endless. 


Mr Edison proposes, for example, to issue phono: | 


graphic books which can be spoken to a listener 
with all the arte of elocution and without the 
strain of reading. | 
special boon. Sermons, lectures, dramas, and 
orations can in this way be sent by } 
delivered in out-of-the-way homes Musical re- 
creation can be indalged m by lonely bachelors 
who cannot play, Composers can seize their im- 
provisations without trouble, and cabinet coun- 


For invalids this will be | 
post. and ' 


‘I shall never forget the day he got his V.C. at 
Ashallan Gasha. I fancy I can see him now, 
falling back on our zareba with scarcely twenty 
men, and those two Krupps they had taken out 
of the Arab fort. Most fellows would have left. 
the guns when thaf ambush attacked, and small 
blame either. Not so Harry; he knew that if the 
rebele got them back, they could have given us 
the very deuce of a time of it till reinforcements 
came up; so he stuck to them like a man; and. 
brought them in safely too!’ — - 


ze 


i 


Inaenbere’s Journal, 
Rept, 29, 1886.) 
‘Why doesn’t he ask our niece to marry him? 

Any fool can see that he wants to; and | know 

that Nina wants to, and we all want them to. 

Now, if I were dead against the match, it would 

have been over.and finished long ago. Then the 

girl won't help pull him on either; she ought to 
flirt with young Jervis.’ 

‘Well, well, Jack ; these things have a wonder- 
ful knack of coming right when we least expect. 
Anyhow, I can’t see how our talking half the 
night will improve matters. It’s a quarter past 
one; I’m off to bed.’ 

So, after the master of the House had satisfied 
himself that all the fastenings were secure for the 
night, the two fine old brothers strode up-stairs 
together, candlestick in hand. 

‘Jack, I believe that window on the stairs is 
open; I feel just like sneezing ;’ and the gallant 
Colonel pulled out his handkerchief and with it 
his pipe, which merrily gambolled down two 
flights of stairs, and then, to judge by the sound, 
shattcred itself on the hall stove. 

‘My old meerschaum gone at last !—Never 
mind. I hope no one trips up over the stem to- 
morrow morning.—Gvod-night, Jack.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

Their bedrooms were both on the first floor ; and 
in half an hour’s time, as befits healthy old gentle- 
men with clear consciences, they were both fust 
asleep. 

More than was Captain Henry Melville, who 
had been feverishly pacing his room for the last 
hour, hardly knowing what he thought of or what 
he did. Vromoted out of his turn for distin- 

uished service, he was the youngest captain in 
Ter Majesty’s army, and with his slight figure, 
clear skin, and the very smallest attempt at a 
moustache, looked a mere boy. Though no rela- 
tion of the Allingfords, he had been known to 
both brothers from his childhood, and was now in 
the last week of a long visit to their house. Two 
months before, he had found that he was looking 
forward to this visit with especial impatience, 
though not for one minute would he have ad- 
mitted it Now that it was nearly over, there 
was no concealing from himself that he was head 
over ears in love with Nina Darlington, the 

Baronet’s niece. But however brave he was in 

the ficld of battle, Master Harry in this affair 

showed a lamentable want of courage. 

Nina was an heiress, while Harry’s fortune was 
all in Chancery ; that is to say, there was no tell- 
ing whether it was his fortune or somebody else’s. 
He thought that to push his suit would be to 
betray Sir John’s kindness. Who was he, a penni- 
less cuptain in a regiment of foot, to marry Nina 
Darlington, heiress to one of the finest estates in 
England? It had always been a joke in the regi- 
ment that though Melville was the ‘best fellow 
that ever stepped,’ he could never be brought to 
think himself anything but a fool. Even when 
he got his V.C. it did not seem to him that he 


had done anything particularly brave: he had: 


done his duty, and so would any of the other 
fellows, Hence, to such a modest temperament, it 
seemed the height of presumption to hope that 
Nina would ever come to reciprocate his affection ; 
Nioig that she did so already never occurred to 
mi. ‘ 
_ Poor fellow, he was really to be pitied; the 
last. few days he had looked quite ill, taking long 
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walks by himself, and seeming in society, as one 
of his friends expressed it, ‘as nervous as a cat.’ 
And yet such is human blindness, he never sus- 
pected that his indisposition was noticed or the 
cause guessed by his host or any one else. So ha 
paced his room up and down, up and down. He 
would cut his visit still shorter and leave early 
in the morning the day after Christmas Day. He 
would volunteer for the Egyptian army and get 
killed in the Soudan. Or he would offer to carry 
despatches to Emin and be caught by dervishes 
and put to death by torture, which would be 
very nice and very agreeable ; but neither Nina 
nor her guardian should ever hear of his hopeless 
passion. 

Let’s leave this young man, who is very bad 
company and making a great ass of himself, and 
come up-stairs. Up, up, up, past the second story, 
along this little passage, up the old corkscrew 
stair to the little turret room. Hush! tread 
gently, for the occupant of this room has had 
the sense to go to sleep, like a prudent girl who 
wants to look her best in the morning. Light 
the candle and we will see how Miss Nina has 
been amusing herself before she went to bed. 
Her sketch-book and pencils are scattered about 
on the dressing-table, so she must have been 
drawing ; and, to judge by the litter in the 
fender, she seems to have torn her drawing up 
into very little pieces and burnt most of it 
Luckily, I was looking over her shoulder all the 
time, so I can tell you what she drew. First, she 
drew a young man on horseback ; then she turned 
the paper over, and drew another young man in 
Laickerborkers and a Norfolk jacket, with a gun 
on his shoulder. Then, taking a fresh es of 
paper, she drew a third, in a patrol jacket and 
regulation boots, with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, while with his left he seemed to be frantic- 
ally calling to some one behind him to come on. 
Oh! of course, we can sce it all now. .They are 
all meant for the same person, and that person is 
Harry Melville; but he’s not nearly so tall or so 
well proportioned as you have drawn him, Miss 
Darlington ; he’s not, really. 

Just now, she is dreaming, dreaming that she is 
looking at Millais’ famous picture ‘Yes.’ She 
wonders why she never before appreciated it so 
much, and sits down in front of it. Soon she 
wonders what makes the place so terribly hot. 
Then she fancies that cvery one who passes is 
looking at her, and is even certain that people at 
the end of the room are pointing at her. Then 
she saw some one point her out to an attendant, 
who forthwith accosted her: ‘Beg pardon, miss, 
but you’re sitting on the stove. It’s made just 
like a bench; but it’s a stove; and my horders 
is positive that no one sits on the stove.’ 

‘ina thought that this was really too bad, and 
fairly lost her temper. ‘It’s not right,’ she said, 
‘to make the stoves so like the seats, if you don’t 
want people to sit_on them; but I knew what it 
was, and came here because I was cold.’-——‘ Oh 1’— 
‘And I’m going to stay here as long as I choose.’ 
And disdaining further argument, she took out 
her catalogue and pretended to be engrossed in its 

rial : 
ee Very soon she could fecl the heat under her 
beyond a doubt, and most unpleasantly. But so 
obstinate are young ladies in Dreamland (in prac- 
tical life they are ‘firm’), that she determined 
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to stay where she was for a full five minutes | blinded and coughing; the next moment he had 
by the clock. braids area the rears pe ‘her in his a He thought Sapa Pe was still 
was not so great, but the fire underneath her | time to make a dash for it down the fiery stairs ; 
was pegineie tosmoke. Then she thought that | it was the only chance to save her life. One 
all the bystanders, and among them all the people | moment to wrap a blanket round his darling as a 
she disliked, were saying that she would never | protection against the hungry flames, and then 
stay there another two minutes. Four minutes ; | or the rush. Whether he lived or died after- 
it was worse, Four minutes and a half—four | wards did not matter, if he could only rig 
eae red page it Ne stifling—at last!) on he the ke ety other cua er ; 
and she woke up with a atar ready to take charge of his precious burden. nat 
Os e terrible ae of aml her dream | moment's delay saved both, their livea; for just 
been founded on fact. ve house must be ' as he snatched the blanket from the bed, when 
‘on fire. Lighting a candle, she ran to the duor!if they had started at first, they would have 
‘and looked down the winding stair, when sud- | been half-way down the first Hight, came a 
denly some one threw open the door at the j bang! crash! as with a deafening noise a portion 
bottom of it, and a great curling clond of terrible | of the outer wall of the room and the whole 
blue smoke, but showing lurid behind, rushed | of the corkscrew staircase fell, while the whole 
up through it, causing Nina to ae her candle | building shook. In the gunroom, on the second 
and run coughing and trembling back to her | floor, were kept the stores for refilling empty 
ire igi ae eunbaas _ lat a oa ae ed aa 
Yhe Colonel’s meerschaum was a big pipe, ! of meal-powder which had come from London 
and he had forgotten to knock out the ashes, so, only the day before. These, as well as several 
oe though it had been = his pocket se nearly | hundred full cases, had exploded and caused the 
ve minutes, it wae still just alight when he damaye. Retreat by the staircase was now im- 
mae it, When it hit the etove it snapped in possible. Under the window was a sheer drop all 
two, The stem fell into the grate, but the Lowl, the way to the ground ; a monkey could not have 
after rolling along the oilcloth, ultimately fetched | eaved himself there. 
up’ behind the umbrella stand. Here, I am The explosion had had one good effect, for, 
Rue . 8A Meeakl A aa RPS Rp was in lin blowing out all the windows, and even part 
o habit of kecping a little bundle of woollen and | of the outer wall on that side, it allowed the 
chamoia clothe, greatly besmeared with becawax red which was blowing fresh, to take most 
Tathuie ania Node, seine ju tee aaateei la ebiclr (tle Hones auverwise ther’ mint: toow Hare toed 
Prer , ) =f Vibe Twas which ne nouse, otherwis WV MUS sooh Nave been 
ahe used for cleaning the front staircase and the | suffocated. They -were standing together in the 
polished woodwork in the hall. Some lighted | corner by the door, Though her feet were on the 
na a te ues as soon rk a slow i pround, oe se still ny a arms, with ve 
and smouldering fire. However, aa there was blanket round her, as when they were going to 
very little dranght in the hall, and the umbrella start for the dash down-stairs. ae 
stand stood on a slab of polished granite, all ‘God help us, my darling!’ said Warry. This 
might yet have Leen well ; but it was fated other- was the first time that either of them had 
wise. spoken. 
When the rags had been smouldering quietly | For all reply she pressed his hand and turned 
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for about half an hour, and secincd in a fair | her face cally and trustfully up to his. 


way to burn themselves out, a big rat, taking 
“a constitutional in the vicinity, attracted by the 
emell of burning beeswax, came to sce what was 
the matter. Naturally burning his nose, he 
whisked away in great wrath, and so upset the 
turpentine bottle, to which there was no cork, 
an instant the floor for a yard round was covered 
with burning spirit There was nothing to 
stop the flaines, which caught first the umbrellas, 


In, 


Had it been Harrv’s last second on this earth, 
and he conscious of it, he could not have helped 
kissing her then. 

‘Forgive me, my darling,’ he said hoarsely ; 
‘but 1 love you with all my heart.’ 

‘And I love you with all mine,’ said Nina 
!simply. Then suddenly she cried: ‘Quick! There 
iis a trapdoor in that corner; you can reach 
'it by standing on the drawers.’ 


then the hall table and the woodwork of the; Needing no second bidding, he leaped up on 
staire, and then the wainscoting, and anything !to the drawers, and having felt for the trap- 
"Haney Melvile was the Bre to ive the alarm, | Ye wa faiened on the dnaide with a bola which 
, ai to give tne { Pe ° 2) 4 LICS 
but too late for the alightest hope of extinguish- | from long disuse had become completely rusted 
ing the flames. In fact, when once a large house, iinto its socket. Twice he put forth all the 
dry and airy, and largely fitted with woodwork, ; strength he could get to bear on the little knob, 
has fairly caught fire, a dozen engines cannot only to lacerate his hands without being able 
ut it out before it is thoroughly gutted from ‘to atir the fastening. As he gathered himself 
asement to attic. The front staircase would soon ; together for a third try, Nina thrust a garden 
be impassable, so that when the guests were roused | hammer into his hand. “It was a small but fairly 
a only thing 7 ue was ke aig time in saving ; heavy one, which she used for nailing up the 
thi vi eee Age t dg er hha nets saw j creepers, A few blows play ig coast pull, 
statre Gath, the A was iit, oie nis _ he tore | the bolt yielded, and Harry threw back the tra 
| ups ra wi ¢ flames literally at his heels. | Sitting in the opening, he pulled Nina up to his 
. I was he who opened the door at the bottom of | own level, and they were both on the roof. 
- the corkscrew stair, admitting the volumes of Except for a little gable in the middle, the 


“hot emoke as they rolled fiercely upwards He roof waa flat. On one side and under the turret. 


_ aw her, candle in hand, when she fell back was the blazing house; but on the other, some 








twenty feet lower, was the roof of the laundry, 
which, being to windward, had so far entirely 
escaped the conflagration. A waterpipe, standing 
out about two inches from the wall, took the 
drainings from the gutter round the turret to a 
small rain-water cistern fixed against the wall 
just above the laundry. It was down this that 
they must go. 

To climb down twenty feet by a small water- 
pipe, with only one hand and your legs to hold 
on by, and to support a lady with the other 
hand, is no easy feat, even for a strong man 
and an athlete, and Harry was neither. But 
love and desperation gave him both strength 
and skill to perform the descent safely. Only 
when, about half-way down, first his legs and 
then his hand came into contact with an iron 
support to the pipe, did he feel a momentary 
pain. And no wonder, for passing through the 
wall and being clinched on the inside, it was 
nearly red-hot. <A great tongue of flame shooting 
out from one of the side windows enabled those 
below to see what was happening. A ladder 
was placed against the laundry wall, and amidst 
lusty cheers they were quickly half helped half 
carried in safety to the ground. 

Thanks to the blanket, Nina had escaped nearl 
scot free; but Harry Melville was badly though 

erhaps not dangerously hurt. His left hand 
in particular was terribly burned. The doctor 
was amongst the lookers-on, and ordered him 
to bed at the Eagle at once, while he himself 
hurried off for the lotion and other necessaries 
to dress his wounds. 

The ladies were accommodated with beds or 
‘shakedowns’ at the vicarage ; the gentlemen had 
plenty to do in helping their host and his ser- 
vants. Of course next to nothing could be saved 
from the house; it was enough to be thankful 
for that no lives had been lost. The horses 
were blindfolded and led away ; the carriages and 
harness were also saved. Then it was decided to 
destroy a great straw stack, lest the wind should 
shift and the fire be communicated to that and 
thence to the lodge. By this time all the village 
was afoot, so that there was no lack of hands. A 
groom had been despatched for the fire-engine at 
the first alarm ; and meanwhile a couple of garden 
hose were played on the fire, but without any 
appreciable result. About dawn, the engine 
arrived, and commenced operations on the slowly 
subsiding conflagration. Though it was kept 
only four miles from Allingsford, the ‘man who 
inderstoaa it’ slept nearly six farther on, whereby, 


as the obstructionist town-councillor observed at - 


the next meeting, ‘considerable time was lost.’ 
It was broad day ere Sir John, his brother, and 
guests, having done all that men could do, and 
thanked the villagers for their willing help, both 
verbally and practically—this last by having a 
cask of treble X broached in the yard—drove off 
to Lord Grandworth’s, who had placed his house 
at their disposal. 

So it came about that the Baronet spent his 
Christmas morning in bed. In the afternoon, 
he rode over to see Harry, calling at the vicarage 
on his way. Here, clad mostly in dressing-gowns, 
the ladies from Allingsford House received him 
in remarkably high spirits, notwithstanding that 
they had lost all their ions. Only Nina, 

in one of the vicar’s daughter's dresses, accom- 
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panied him to the ruins, which were still smoking 
sulkily. It was not an inspiriting sight, and they 
soon turned their steps in .the direction of the 
village. Dr Brown met them at the door of the 
inn with a grave face, and said, in reply to Sir. 
John’s inquiry after his patient: ‘Not so well 
as I could wish, by any means; the burns were 
bad enough, and now a fever has come to com- 
plicate matters. He seems to have a splendid 
constitution, though, and that’s half the battle. I 
shall telegraph to London for a nurse, and we 
ought to pull him through in a fortnight.’ 

© But wit shall you do till the nurse comes ?. 
asked Nina. 

‘That,’ he replied, ‘is just what I was coming 
to. Can you spare me Mrs Hickley?? (Mrs Hick- 
ley was the housekeeper). ‘She can be depended 
upon, and will be able to carry out my intentions 
better than the people at the inn’ _- 

‘Take her and one of the maids too, doctor, if 
you like,’ said Sir John,—‘ Nina, you go and sée 
about it.’ 

‘Shan’t we send a message, uncle? said Nina. 
‘Then you and I will wait in the Eagle till 
they come j and if anything is wanted, I can 
do it. 

‘Perhaps that would be best,’ said the doctor. 
‘I am going to the vicarage, and will be the 
messenger myself. But first come up and see 
him.’ 

They entered the inn, and went up-stairs to the 
sick-room, the doctor leading the way. As he 
opened the door he held his finger to hig lips, as 
a sign for them to be silent. Captain Melville 
was sleeping soundly, 

‘Splendid ! said the doctor, as soon as they 
were outside again. ‘But I take no credit to 


myself. A good constitution, that’s what’s done 
it. Jf he only sleeps on for a couple of hours 


now, he is as good as cured. Now I miuat be 
off, There is some soup being made for him . 
down-stairs. He ought to have it the moment 
he wakes.—In fact, Miss Darlington, I think 
that the best plan would be to keep it in the 
room, on the hob,’ 

‘Uncle,’ said Nina, as soon as he had gone 
and the landlady had been dexpatched for the 


soup. 

Ne my dear, 

‘Captain Melville has asked me to marry him.’ 
It was lucky that they were not in the sick- 
room, for Sir John’s long-drawn ‘Whew !’ would 
have most assuredly waked the invalid. 

‘And pray, when was this arranged ?’ 

‘Last night.’ 

‘In the conservatory ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘During the fire?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And you said ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And suppose I say no?’ 

‘But, uncle, you won't say no.’ | ; 

‘Qh, well, since you seem to be of that mind, 

I suppose I had better not. Give me a kiss, 
ou solemn little rogue, if they are not all 

persok et Ha, ha, ha! I think that I must. 

leave you in charge here, and go and tell George., 


He said last night that these things had a wonder-* 


fol knack of coming right. This is the best 


; piece. 
of news I’ve had for many a long day.’ ‘as: 








the Baronet walked back to the rectory, all who 
met him remarked how well he carried his mis- 
fortunes. 

Nina was very happy, sitting at the fireside, 
musing and watching her lover's sleep, now sound 
and healthy, a sure sign that the fever had gone. 
There was something very strange about it all, 
and she could scarcely believe that she was the 
same girl who had gone to bed in the turret room 
the night before. Prescntly, Mrs Ilickley arrived, 
and told her that her uncles were coming to fetch 
her in the rector’s pony-cart, 

Still Harry slept, thongh now his peg seeme:] 
lighter. At length he turned lazily on hia back, 
opened his eyes and said ‘ Nina.’ 

‘Not a word till you’ve had your soup: here 
it is, all ready. Give it to me, Mra Hickley. 
—And now you must have another pillow 
under you; so!—Now, [’ll hold the basin, and 
- pou ’re strong enough, you shall feed your- 
se ’ 


‘But Nina’~— 

‘Silence, sir! Obey orders.—Whiy, here come 
both my uncles; I’m sure it’s their voices we 
hear. Oh, Harry!’ 

‘Yous, darling 1? 

‘I’ve told them,’ 

Captain Melville’a illness did not last very long. 
He was moved to Hill’s farm on the third day ; 
and could get up in about a fortniyht, Soon 
after that he rejoined hig regiment. I may 
mention, by the way, that while he was in bed 
he got a lony letter from his solicitor stating that 
some missing papers had just been found in the 
lining of a safe which established his claim to 
the property in Chancery beyond a doubt; and 
promising that in two or three mouths at the 
moat he would enter intv legal possession. 

The banne were put up on the first of May, Sir 
John having an old-fashioned dislike to licenses, 

Living with two good-tempered old gentlemen, 
of course Nina eseaped the lectures and endless 
advice with which maiden aunts and married 
friends so love to load a girl who is going to 
embrace the fetters of wedlock. True, the Colonel 
did try his hand one evening, beginning by re- 
counting some of hia experiences as a mess caterer, 
and ending by saying: ‘I hope also, my dear, that 
you will let the unfortunate accident which 
occurred at Christmas be a warning to you never 
to allow your maids to lie awake reading after 
they have gone to bed. Of course, Mrs Hickley 
assures us that such a thing was never done at 
Allingsford House ; but there is not a shadow of 
a doubt in my mind that that was how it came 
about.’ 

“It might have been one of the men smoking,’ 

‘Tut, tut! my dear; that is perfectly impos- 
sible, You cannot communicate fire to anything 


from the tobacco in a pipe. No, no; you may ; 
So upon it, it was one of the maids reading! ning and rain, such storms being heartily wel- 

ed, . . | comed, as cooling the air and purifying the atmo- 
The marriage was celebrated in due course | 


in 

ansidet 
the honest rustics at the church door; and many 
a horny hand did Harry shake on that eventfal 
morning; for his bravery at the fire, and his 


e villagers’ hearts. Nina they had always 
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Old Sir John’s voice trembled a little as he . 
wished them good-bye; and the Colonel’s eye- 
glass was very misty as the brothers stood together 
on the steps watching the carriage disappear down 
the drive. 

‘She couldn’b have done better, said the 
Baronet. 
‘No, Jack ; she couldn’t! 


THE DACCA TORNADO, 


A SEVERE tornado, or whirlwind, burst upon the 
ancient city of Dacca in Eastern Bengal on the 
7th April 1888, causing great destruction of life 
and property. The diameter of the vortex of the 
whirlwind was not more than two hundred yards, 
ag it violently rushed along in an almost semi- 
circular course, Dacca stands on the east bank of 
a river about half a mile in breadth, and the city 
extends for more than three miles along the river- 
bank. The tornado struck the city at the north- 
west end ; it then went westward across the river, 
destroying many boats, Suddenly it turned, and 
came back eastward over the river about a mile 
below the point at which it had first crossed ; and 
after wreaking its fury on the palatial residence of 
the Nawabs of Dacca, it made away to the east 
and was lost in the open country. 

Those who have seen a tornado know how it 
marches onward irresistibly, with an internal 
rotary mofion, just as a top when spun advances 
over the flour, whilst all the time it is rapidly 
revolving on its own centre. Whatever objects 
are caught at the bottom of the vortex are violently 
twisted and torn. The walls of louses are crushed, 
the thatched roofs are broken into fragments, and, 
with branches of trees and all other movable 
things, are whirled upwards, and ejected from the 
top of the moving vortex with extreme violence. 
Human beings and cattle are crushed and suffo- 
cated ; but sometimes the light body of a child or 
of a dog may be carried upwards in the pillar of 
wind and projected from the top of it. A tornado 
is not unlike a waterspout in appearance; but 
whilst the former is a moving column of wind and 
dust rising from the earth, the latter is a circling 
pillar of water descending from a cloud and 
destroying everything by the violence of its 
deluge. 

The tornado at Dacca seems to have come on 
almost without warning. There was the ordinary 
evening appearance of a bank of clouds in the west, 


| which usually bring on a ‘ nér’-weater,’ as it is called, 


at that period of the year, with thunder, light- 


sphere. When the tornado developed itself, its. 


general rejoicinga Many were the bless- | dimensions were 80 limited and ita course was 80 
ings fervently bestowed on the young couple by | 


erratic that many people knew nothing of the 


: fearful havec and ruin which had occurred within 


a short distance from their own honscs, All along. 


genial frank disposition, had completely won the track of the storm, the native huts, built 


chiefly of bamboos and thatching-grass, were | 


| wrecked and unroofed. Where the tornado en- 
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countered any brick buildings it made short work 
of them. The ruinous old houses crumbled before 
it The greatest fury of the storm seemed to have 
fallen upon the palatial residence of the Nawabs 
of Dacca, which stood conspicuously on the bank 
of the river. The tornado got hold of it and into 
it, and in the course of two minutes the greater 
part of the building was reduced to a mass of 

ruin. 

Several curious cases are reported, chiefly on 
native authority, which serve to show how narrow 
were the limits within which the tornado revolved 
in its headlong course. For instance, at the old 
Mohammedan palace called the Lal Bagh, which 
was the first point attacked by the storm, a native 
police inspector was knocked down and killed on 
the high ramparts which face the river ; whilst an 
old man who was fishing in the reservoir in the 
palace courtyard, not a hundred yards distant, sat 
quietly over his rod and line, unconscious of the 
havoc that was going on, though he said that he 
thought he heard the rumbling of a railway train 
of many carriages. A few years ago a barbarous 
Englishman vested with official power pulled 
down the ruined battlements of the beautiful old 
palace, wliich had been the residence of the native 
governors of Dacca two or three hundred years 
ago, and he built up some ugly police barracks on 
the ramparts, because the site was cool and airy. 
Perhaps the unfortunate policeman killed by the 
tornado may be regarded as a victim to Nemesis, 
for the desecration of the picturesque ruins of 
the old palace. Another story tells how a poor 
woman had left her two-year-old child in her 
hut whilst she went to the neighbouring street 
to buy some rice. The tornado levelled every 
shop in the street, and the unfortunate woman 
was knocked down and severely injured. When 
she recovered her senses, she struggled to get 
home, and great were her astonishment and 
delight to find that her hut had been outside 
the vortex of the tornado and that her child 
and all her little worldly goods were safe. Un- 
happily, there were too many cases in which the 
reverse of this occurred. Men and women who 
had gone out to buy provisions for their evening 
meal found themselves safe and sheltered in some 
street which the storm spared; but when they 
got back to their homes they came upon a scene 
of desolation—their huts blown to pieces, and 
their children maimed or half-buried in the ruins, 
One English gentleman, a Professor in the College, 
was seated in his study when he heard the roar 
and rush of the storm, and on looking out he saw 
his thatched stables at the end of his garden 
whirling away into mid-air, whilst his terrified 
horses galloped wildly in the distance. The stable 
was little more than fifty yards from the house, 
but the house was luckily beyond the reach of the 
tornado. 

The city of Dacca, like other Indian towns of 
similar antiquity, contains many old ruinous 
brick-built mansions, which were once occupied 
by wealthy natives. But almost each new genera- 
tion, instead of repairing the old family house, 
seta to work to build a new mansion for itself, the 
old dwelling being left to fall into decay. This 
gives a melancholy and broken-down effect to an 
old town, and the tornado may have been useful 
in demolishing a few of these dismal old ruins 
that came in its path. But so violent was the 
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fury of the wind that it destroyed new buildings 
as well as old ones, The police barracks at the 
Lal Bagh, which have been already mentioned, _ 
were substantial brick-built houses of one story 
with tiled roofs. There were six of them in a 
row along the ramparts: three of them were left 
untouched ; the other three were destroyed. The 
wind got in through the doors and windows; it 
tore off the roof and knocked down the walls, 
which fell outwards ; whilst the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the men, with the scanty barrack furni- 
ture, were whirled aloft into the funnel or vortex 
of the tornado. In another part of the town the 
storm attacked the Lunatic Asylum, a large square 
of one-storied buildings, surrounded by a brick 
wall twelve feet high. One side of this wall for 
the length of a hundred feet was laid flat in an 
instant. Fortunately, the lunatics, many of whom 
are imbeciles, were locked up in their wards for 
the night, and the doors and windows being 
closed, the wind could not get inside the buildings, 
and no serious damage was done to them, 

Far different was the fate of the palace of the 
Dacca Nawabs, These worthy gentlemen, father 
and son, have recently received their titles from 
the English government. They are exceedingly 
wealthy, and are famous for their charity and 
liberality. They had almost entirely rebuilt their 
family mansion, converting it from an ordinary 
dwelling-house into a palatial residence. A broad 
veranda two hundred feet long, with arches on 
the lower story and a row of massive pillars in 
the upper story, faced the river towards the west. 
A hav deome marble flight of stairs led from the 
varden to the upper floor. The house was in the 
form of a quadrangle enclosing a courtyard. ‘Vhe 
tornado in its return across the river came right 
upon the western veranda, Most of the doors 
and windows of the palace were open, to admit 
the cool air of the evening ; thus the whirlwind 
seems to have got inside the house and to have 
upset and destroyed everything. The massive 

lars of the veranda were blown down as if they 

d been reeds ; the roofs of many of the most 
exposed rooms were burst through as if they had 
been made of paper. The Nawabs themselves 
were sitting in a room in the north-west corner 
of the house; the doors were burst open by the 
tornado and the roof was rent in twain. An old 
servant who was with them was killed by a fall- 
ing beam, but they fortunately escaped unhurt. 
Several other domestics were killed and wounded 
in other parts of the house; and one of the horses 
in the stables was so much injured that it had to 


“be destroyed. 


In the oflicial reports of the police, the loss of 
human life was calculated from the one hundred 
and eighteen bodies which were dug out of ruins 
or otherwise discovered on land. But there is 
reason to fear that many more persons perished, 
as a number of large and small boats, with their 
crews and passengers on board, were wrecked and 
sunk at their moorings, when the tornado twice 
crossed the river. Dacca has been called by some. 
oriental travellers the Venice of Bengal; whilst. 
its broad river and the channels that intersect the 
town are almost always crowded with boats, some 
of which come from remote parts of India, so that. 
nothing is known about their crews or passengers 
when they are lost. - 

The police returns showed that twelve hundred 
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poecus had been found who had been wounded 
uring the storm. Of this number two hundred 
and twenty persons were so seriously injured that 
they were at once taken to the Mitford Hospital, 
a noble charitable institution, founded and en- 
dowed about thirty years ago by Mr Mitford of 
the Bengal Civil Service. Two hundred and 
forty-eight wounded persona were treated at their 
own houses by the Civil surgeon and his assist- 
ants for the injurica they had received during the 
storm. The rest of the sufferers had their wants 
attended to by the native doctors of the town. 

The damage done to property was estimated 
by the mayistrate of Dacca at seventy thousand 
pounds sterling. Nine large brick-built houses 
were completely demolished, and one hundred 
and forty-cight were severely damaged. Of the 
mud and bamboo huts and shops occupied by the 
natives, three thousand five hundred and eighteen 
were completely destroyed, and many more were 
much damaged. Oue hundred and twenty-one 
large boats, a much greater number of small 
boats, and a small river steamer belonging to the 
Nawabs, were wrecked and eunk. 

A subscription for the relief of the poor sufferers 
was at once set on foot, and the Nawabs of Dacca 
headed the Jist with the sum of one thousand 
je sterling, notwithstanding their own serious 
oases from the storm. The English officials and 
the other English residents were not wanting 
on the occasion ; and with their purses, ag well 
as by their untiring personal exertions, they did 
all that was ene for the relief of their 
unfortunate native brethren. 


AN HOUR AT THE STATION. 
We have missed our train, and learn with dismay 
that there will not be another to our destination 
for an hour; and as it is pouring rain, we must 
make the beat of the time under cover of the 
grimy glasa roof of the station, Our compliments 
to the enterprising proprictors of the Automatic 
Weighing and Toffee Supply Machines; their 
engines have converted this Palace of the Winds 
into quite an interesting ficld of study, exhibiting, 
aa they eo often do, the personal character of their 
patrons, 

A train is to leave in a quarter of an hour, and 
intending passengers are dropping in, and look 
round for means to kill time until they can take 
their seats. Here comes a portly old gentleman, 
marching pompously down the platform, laden 
with the usual paraphernalia of rug, bag, umbrella, 
and newspaper, The staring face of the weighing- 
machine catches his eye, and he pauses, Surely 
that staid dignified Beiaad opulent banker 
he must be, at least—is not going to ‘try his 
weight ;’ one would think such a matter had 
lot importance at his time of life. He is, though, 
but is shy about doing it so publicly, for he 
glances furtively round before drawing nearer 
the machine, and then strolls up to read the 
instructions through his gold-rimmed pince-nez, 
Another look, to see nobody is watching, and he 
lays his rug on a convenient seat and ateps on 
to the little iron stand, searching pocket after 
poet eagerly for the required penuy. He is 
fumbling through a handful of change, when the 
-Goora of the refreshment room swing open and 
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four or five travellera issue therefrom. Our old 
gentleman starts guiltily, and reddens with annoy- 
ance as they take up a suitable position to watch 
the hand of the dial Where on earth is that 
penny? He can’t find it, and stands there head 
and shoulders above the gradually forming group 
of idlers, clearly more than half inclined to 


give it up and seck the seclusion of the waiting- 
room. He muat feel painfully conspicuous, for 


the bystanders are interchanging remarks on his 
probable stones avoirdupois with an outspoken 
candour that is obviously embarrassing to him. 
Ah, here's the penny at last, and 

‘Shall I ‘old yer bag, sir?’ says an officious 
young porter with a sm ife of sympathy. 

The unhappy old gentleman turns sharply, and 
misses the slit with his coin, which jangles down 
the platform pursued by the officious porter afore- 
said, 

“Ere y’ are, air; lemme putt it in, sir.— There 
we are. Fourteen, fufteen, sixteen (wait a bit, 
sir), My heyes! eighteen stun six pun’, sir,’ 
says the aclf-appointed Clerk of the Scales to the 
exasperated patient in a congratulatory tone, whilst 
he casts a measuring eye over- the form leaving 
the stand. The lookers-on repeat the weight in 
reflective under-tones, as the abashed old traveller 
recovers his property from the seat, and strides 
through the crowd with an assumption of non- 
chalant dignity comically out of keeping with 
his heated countenance, He won’t weigh again 
at the station, IT suspect. 

A jovial old farmer comes next, laughing up- 
ronriously with a friend at the humour of the 
thing. The penny is fished up from the depths 
of a leathern purse, and the farmer takes up 
his position facing the dial, hands upon knees, 
with a face suddenly grave; whilst his collie, 
seated before the machine, watches the rapidly 





mihi hand as intelligently as though ap- 
pointed by his master to take a note of the 
weiyhit. 


‘Haw, jhaw, haw!’ chuckles the old fellow, 
rising to the perpendicular and facing the crowd. 
‘Ah’m na sae light as when I wur a lad. Hee, 
hee!’ 

The gratified spectators smile ee pear think- 
ing, perhaps, that if he had scaled close on sixteen 
stone when a boy, he must have been a remark- 
ably fine one. 

‘Haw, haw! ah’m a deal heavier, a deal heavier,’ 
he repeats pensively, and with this sage reflec- 
tion he disappears into the refreshment room to 
recruit. 

A middle-aged country-woman, planned on a 
enerous scale, with a good-humoured red face, a 
lue shawl, and partie 

stops near the machine with a young woman, 
who, like herself, is laden with parcels. <A short 
whispered conference, and the elder lady transfers 
about nine many-shaped packages to the arms of 
the younger, then grasping her skirts, she sweeps 
boldly on to the weighing-stand, wreathed in fat 
smiles of cheerful anticipation. The lookers-on 
stare in respectful silence, but dodge and duck 
and try in half-a-dozen uncomfortable attitudes to 
read the weight. But the good pond ample form 
is its own protection, and the tell-tale pointer’s 


secret is seen by none save the young woman, who | 
peeps below her aunt’s elbow, and after some | 
calculation and counting, arrives at the correct | 
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sum, which she communicates in an awe-struck 
whisper to her expectant relative. 

So they come and go: the yous 
‘tries his weight’ with a business-li 
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man who | youngster, indeed, 
e decision | 





the seas eg sweeta by the family, as 
it were—is weighing upon their spirits. One 
who has selected chocolate, 
and says, when too late, ‘Na, na; ah'll hae 


that shows he does it every day on principle; tuwfie,’ is reduced to tears, on learning that he 


the sociable man of twelve stone seven, who knows 
his weight and isn’t ashamed of it, and exchanges 
jocular remarks with the lookers-on; the bash- 
ful man, who won’t weigh if he thinks any one 
is looking ; the doubtful sceptic, who stands and 
tries to jerk the pointer into making him out 
a pound or two more or less, and goes away 
grumbling ; the two small boys, who get on to- 
ether to save a penny, and tumble off the scale 
in shame and confusion of face at the distant 
apparition of a porter. The pennies rattle all 
day into the insatiable slit to gladden the hearts 
of shareholders, Ladies don’t weigh often; but 
they attract such a degree of attention when they 
do that we are not surprised at it. 

Why do all the children who patronise the 
chocolate and toffee engine suck their pennies 
with such emphatic earnestness before they drop 
them through the slit? Is i¢ anticipation or 
doubt? Impossible to say, but it is their invari- 
able practice. See that chubby urchin with the 
roving eye and a mouth made for the mastica- 
tion of sweetmeats; he is not quite sure about 
the nature of the contrivance before him, and 
is by no means certain that it may not play 
him a trick. Awful prospect for the small boy 
who has treasured up that copper ever since 
yesterday to spend in this way. Suppose the 
machine should be out of order! Suppose the 
drawer marked ‘Pull’ should stick! With a 
troubled frown on his infant brow he spells 
through the directions, takes the coin out of 
his mouth, stares at it, to assure himself that 
it is a penny, and not the ‘two halfpennics’ that 
will produce no result; and at last lets it go. 
—That’s right, youngster; grab the toffee and 
run. We think he has a vague idea that retribu- 
tion in some mysterious form will overtake the 
adventurous boy who compels the machine to dis- 
gorge its treasures. 

The sturdy little boy who is the next customer 
is much bolder in his dealings with it The 
flicker of a smile that crosses his features as 
he approaches is nothing more than the greeting 
of an old friend. He 1s on terms of intimacy 
with the engine, and makes his purchase without 
the least hesitation, as soon as he has made 
up his mind (by sucking his penny) which sweet 
he will have. 

A clean-looking little girl with a handbag is 
evidently a stranger, for she looks the whole 
machine over shyly, and reads the directions 
throngh twice before she attempts to find the slit. 
No; she never did such a thing before ; she takes 


minded. 

Materfamilias with four small boys, who range 
themselves in a circle round the machine. The 
parent takes up her stand beside it, and having 
collected four coppers from various receptacles, 
a each child in a what it will have with 
a degree of asperity that. seems quite gratuiteus 
and uncalled for. ” They have lots of time. to 
meke up theix minds, but the importance of. 


must take his first selection, and displays an 
inclination to assault the machine. 

Yes, give me an armchair in a secluded corner 
of the busy railway station, whence I can watch 
the automatic machines and their customers; and 
if you will throw in the morning paper and a 
good cigar, I will ask for nothing else to amuse 
my old age. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Dr Deroxtarneg, chief physician at the well- 
known Creuzot Steel Works, has brought before 
the Paris Surgical Society a communication deal- 
ing with what is termed, for want of a better 
name, Electric Sunstroke. At these works the 
electric furnace has long been employed. This 
consists in reality of an enormous arc-light, 
between the carbon poles of which the hardest 
metals are instantly made as soft as butter. The 
intensity of the light given off by this furnace is 
estimated at one hundred thousand candle-power, 
and the workpeople, although protected by dark 
glasses, seem after a short acquaintance with it to 
suffer from all the symptoms of sunstroke. The 
retina of the eye is painfully affected, disturbing 
the sight very considerably, the discharge of tears 
is copious, headache and sleeplessness are engen- 
dora and finally the skin of the face peels off. 
There seems to be such a great future before the 
electric furnace in dealing with the more refrac- 
tory substances, that it is to be hoped that some 
means may be found of protecting those who 
work with it from such serious injuries. 

It would seem that the operation of extracting 
bullets from the wounded will not in the future 
form a necessary part of the army surgeon’s work, 
for, according to certain experiments which have 
been made in France, the new rifle projectiles are 
so swift in their flight that even at a range of 
considerably more than a mile they will pierce 
through the human frame, bones and all. This 
has been ascertained from the results of some 
rather ghastly experiments on the unclaimed 
bodies from public mortuaries and hospitals, which, 
with a strange want of reverence, have been used 
as targets. ; 

Mr William Burgess, of the Midland Counties 
Fish Culture establishment, makes a handsome 
offer to those public bodies who are desirous of 
stocking depleted waters with fish, He will 
undertake to receive and hatch-out, free of charge, 
any quantity of ova which may be sent to him, 
returning the fry when hatched to their respective. 
owners, Mr Burgess makes this offer for the 
public good, believing as he does that much benefit 
would accrue from stocking the various pieces of 
barren water that are to be found throughout the 
country. 
fetch good rentals, for there are always anglers glad 
to pay -for the privilege of sport. 
this, he 
in abun 
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Such expanses of water would then — 


Further than — 
leads that fresh-water fish, if obtainable - 

ce, would form an important addition — 
to our food supplies, especially in districta far . 
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removed from railway connection, Mr Burgess 
will no doubt find many to accept his generous 
‘offer, for, under ordinary conditions, when the 
initial expense of stocking a fishery is once pro- 
vided for, there is little further outlay. 

We recently commented upon the sale in 
London of an egg of the Great Auk, which, as a 
curiosity, commanded an extravayant price, A. 
party of men from the United States Fish Com- 
mission schooner recently visited Funk Island, 
an exposed rock thirty-two miles north-east of 
Nova Scotia, where this bird, now extinct owing 
to the greed of man, once made its home, The 
island was found strewn with the bones of the 
Auk, and more than one hundred complete sets 
were gathered. It will Le remembered that these 
birds could not fly by reason of their small wings, 
nor could they fight. It was the custom tu 
slaughter them with clubs before despoiling them 
of their coveted feathers. 

A correspondent of the Times fears that the 
beautiful white moss rose, now a rare species, 
may be becoming extinct. For the te thirty 
years he has had a tree in his garden which, 
season after season, lags borne him a supply of 
white roses. Last spring, this tree was treated 
to a plentiful supply of old manure at its ruota, 
with the result that it has put ont ten times 
the number of flowers; but, alas, they are all 
red ones! The only other cause which he thinks 
may have effected the chanye is the planting for 
the first time near the tree of a gnudy dahlia. He 
is anxions to receive some explanation of the 
problem, 

Mr kK. FE. Keen, of St Leonards-on-Sea, has 
patented a ventilating cover which can be adapted 
to all kinds of receptacles in which food is either 
cooked or kept The arrangement consists of a 
guard-plate supported on uprights, which are con- 
structed of the material of which the vessel is 
made, whether it be of metal, glass, or earthen- 
ware. Milk or cream atored in such a ntensil is 
said to keep good in hot weather for at least 
twelve hours longer than it would otherwise do, 
and the same may be said for several other perish- 
able commodities, But it is perhaps as an adjunct 
to couking-vessels that the invention is more valu- 
able, Vegetables and fish especially keep their 
colour and retain their flavour, when prepared in 
cooking-utensils provided with ventilating covers, 
in a manner which at once proves the utility of 
the contrivance. 

Of late years, and more especially since the in- 
vention of the Morse Sounder, the Telephone, and 
the Phonograph, much attention has been concen- 
trated upon the phenomena of speech; and we now 
have means of communicating with one another at 
a distance which would have been thought im- 
possible by our forefathers. But there is one 
method of conversing which, although probably 
practised for a long period, has only recently been 
described, The method referred to appears to be 
peculiar to Gomera Island, one of the Canary 
group, and was lately brought to the notice of - 
the Berlin Anthropological Society by a German | 
officer, who for some time | 


island, and hes had mie cee 
a ab ad every 0 unity of studying | 
“the matter. He says that bi island is Gavensel | 
_ by numerous gullies and deep ravines, which are! 
not bridged over, and across which the inhabitants | 
‘ave often desirous. of communicating with one | 
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another. In these circumstances they have adopted 
a kind of whistling language, each syllable being 
represented by its own appropriate tone. As the 
notes of the diatonic or even the chromatic ecale 


are very limited in number, it is to be presumed 


that this whistling must be worked in conjunction 
with sume kind of code; but upon this point we 
have no information. : 

Both savage and semi-barbarous peoples have 
always exhibited a great repugnance to any sur- 
gical operation, however necessary, which involves 
amputation. The North China Herald, in com- 
menting upon this circumstance, points out that 
the Chinese have always shown this repugnance, 
not on account of fear or pain, for they are 
pees under all kinds of physical suffering, 

ut because they look upon it as a duty to 
keep the body intact. if they submit to the 
amputation of a limb, they invariably ask for the 
severed member, and keep it in a box, to be 
buried, in due time, with the owner. Some- 
times they will actually eat it, thinking it only 
right that that which has been taken from the 
budy should be returned to it. On the same 
principle, an extracted tooth will be carefully 
preserved, or ground to powder and swallowed in 
water. Another curious phase of the same idea 
is seen in the belief that a sick parent can be 
cured by broth made from flesh cut from a living 
child, and it is looked upon as a sign of filial piety 
for the child to submit himself to an operation 
for that purpose. The child is soiled to be of 
the vital essence of the parent, and if a portion 
of this easence is returned to the fountain-head, 
the parent will be greatly strengthened. The 
papa oe nature of the Chinese is said to be 
argely due to this respect for the human body. 

We have more than once referred to experi- 
ments which have been made in the use of a 


bright a as an attraction for fishes. Some 
more trials in this direction have recently been 
made under the auspices of the Liverpool Marine 


Biology Committee with some very decided results. 
A subaqueous electric light was placed at one side 
of the ship from which these experiments were 
nade, and a net was lowered close to it, at the 
same time that a similar net was submerged on 
the dark side of the vessel. At the end of half 
an hour, these nets were hauled on board, when 
it was found that the one which had been im- 
mersed in darkness was comparatively empty, 
while that which had been on the illuminated 
side of the vessel contained an abundance of 
living creatures, This experiment was repeated ; 
and the same results were obtained again and 
again. 

A process for giving a metallic surface to wood 
has lately been adopted in Germany. The wood 
ie first of all treated in a bath of caustic alkali, 
after which it is submitted to a bath of hyposul- 

hite of calcium to which sulphur has been added. 
Finally, it is immersed in another bath of acetate 


of lead. The process takes some time for ita 


development, for the wood remains in each of 
these baths for several hours, After it is dry, it 
is capable of receiving a very high polish, and has 
all the appearance of a brilliant metal. 
A new method of purilying alcohol has been 
tented by Mr T. G. Bowick, and it is seid that. 
y this means a crude spirit can be freed of its 


fusel oil and other deleterious ingredients. The 
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Yaw spirit to be treated is rapidly shaken up with 
some hydrocarbon, the exact nature of which is 
not stated, with the result that the fusel oil is 
taken up by it, leaving the spirit perfectly pure. 
The system has been favourably reported upon 
by an eminent chemist, and the patent has been 
daca by a Company called the Pure Spirit 
ompany, Limited. 

We some time ago alluded to an investigation 
which has been going on for some months as to 
the effect of light upon water-colours, The first 
portion of the Report of the experts who were 
commissioned to Inquire into the subject has 
recently been published as a blue-book. These 
experts find that light per se has very little effect 
on the colours now generally employed by artists ; 
and although they denounce certain pigments as 
being the reverse of permanent, they have not 
thrown any very fresh light on the matter. Vege- 
table colours generally have long becn known to be 
untrustworthy, and this fact 1s now corroborated. 
But the present inquiry has brought out the 
information that damp is the great enemy to the 
permanence of colours, and that all colours, with 
very few exceptions, are permanent if kept from 
the air. We may therefore suppose that in the 
future water-colour artists will devote more atten- 
tion than they have hitherto done to the framing 
of their pictures, which should be rendered as air- 
tight as possible. Mr J. C. Robinson, who was 
the prime mover in causing this useful inquiry 
to be made, in commenting upon this Report 
sugvests that pictures should be framed under 
pressure between two shects of glass, so that prac- 
tically the air could not get to the colours. But 
he does not scem to be aware that glass itself 
yellows under the influence of light. So much 
is this the case, that it has been found neces- 
sary more than once to entirely reglaze a photo- 
graphic studio, the darkened glass stopping the 
rays that are most active in causing chemical 
change. 

Visitors to Henley and Marlow regattas this 
season were interested in noticing a strange- 
looking vessel which bore the inscription ‘ Elec- 
tric Charging Station.’ This vessel 1s owned by 
Meesrs Imisch & Co., and it is said that they intend 
to fit up three or four more charging stations of 
the same kind on the Thames for the purpose of 
serving the electric launches which they are intro- 
ducing. Each charging station will contain a 
cial sao steam-engine and a couple of dynamo- 
machines, The launches will contain secondary 
batteries, which, as our readers know, require to 
be charged at certain intervals, The same firm is 
also building a large electric pleasure-boat which 
will accommodate seventy persons, and which will 
be worked Ly twin propellers, each of which will 
be independent of the other, so that they will 
assist in steering the vessel in sh bends of 
the river. The substitution of noiseless electric 
launches for the steam pleasure-boats which are 
growing so numerous on the Thames, is an inno- 
vation which will be welcomed alike by boatmen 
and by those who dwell on the banks of the river. 

A se utation lately waited upon the President 
_ of the Board of Trade with reference to the great 
| boar nad of immature fish which is brought to the 
London market, and which is often sold by the 
basketful for a few pence. Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., 

who introduced the depatation, said that the 
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matter was really an international one, and that 
if a select Committee of the Honse of Commons 
were to report in favour of proceedings being 
taken against the capture of such fish and its sale 
in the United Kingdom, the fishing industry 
would undoubtedly ask the government to take 
steps with a view to induce the European powers 
to call a conference upon the subject. The ques- 
{tion is a most important one, and we trust that 
‘the government will see their way to deal with it 
etfectually, 

Londoners have for some years had the advan- 

tage of procuring sea-water, which is delivered at 
their houses by an enterprising Railway Company 
at a very cheap rate. So long ago as 1881, works 
were authorised for laying down pipes through 
the county of Sussex for the purpose of supplying 
large quantities of the same invigorating agent 
direct from the coast. The London Sea-water 
dill has now passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and an extension of time has been granted for 
the completion of the works in question. It is 
intended to establish large reservoirs close to 
London, and probably the water will be used 
not only for bathing purposes, but also for water- 
ing the roads, for which it has already been 
proved advantageous at many towns on our 
coasts, 

Farmers and others should take warning that 
the recent heavy rains have had the etlect in 
many places of favouring the growth of certain 
noxious weeds which are poisonous to both 
horses and cattle. In two districts, animals have 
died with all the symptoms—as was shown by 
aber a examination—of vegetable poisoning, 
nquiry led to the identification of the poison- 

ous plant as the lesser Spcarwort (Ranunculus 
flammula), a variety of crowfoot. It is not a 
common plant in ordinary seasons, but has lately 
flourished plentifully in the boggy parts of 
sneadlow afl 

It is said that in France a new employment has 
been found fur Celluloid—which is a compound 
of collodion and camphor—in the sheathing of 
se as Celluloid is much the same in appearance 
and qualities as horn, but can be made of different 
colours. Experiment has shown that it answers 
as well for ships as the usual copper sheathing, 
and that it keeps quite free from marine growths, 
even after several months’ constant immersion in 
water. A Company has been formed to work this 
new application of the material, and the price 
fixed for plates one millimetre in thickness is at 
the rate of nine francs per square metre. In our 
own country the use of celluloid seems to have 
been confined to the manufacture of combs, 
billiard balls, and articles of a fancy description. 

The wonderful ‘Race to Edinburgh’ y our 
enterprising Railway Companies has of late called 
a great deal of attention to railway travelling | 
generally, and has led to some comparison of the 
comforts possessed by the modern traveller with 
the inconveniences experienced by those of fifty 
years ago. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
gives some interesting particulars of the railway 
customs in the year 1840. The tickets were of - 
aper, and were collected before the train started. 
The signal for departure was I’d be a Butterjly 
played on a bugle. The carriages were made to - 
resemble stagecoaches as much as possible, and in ~ 
the case of the Stockton and Darlington line the .- 
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first made carriage was actually the body of such a 
coach fixed to a railway truck. The luggage was 
carried on the roof, where the guards also took 
their places, exposed not only to the wind and 
rain, but also to the cinders from ‘Puffing Billy.’ 
The good old times have certainly been improved 
on, so far as railway travelling is concerned. 

An aggrieved Amateur Photographer recently 
wrote to the Zimea complaining that an over- 
zealous Custom House officer had insisted on 
opening and exposing to light a number of 
sensitive, undeveloped negatives, which repre- 
sented a large amount of work with the camera 
in Norway. This experience is fortunately not 
a common one, for the Customs officers are used 
to dealing with such things, owing to the numbers 
who carry cameras abroad, and in many ports 
photographic dark rooms are established for such 
examinations when requisite, Tourists should, if 
possible, develop their negatives before brinying 
them home, and then of course they are no longer 
liable to auch accidents. 

According to the last Trade Report of the 
British consul at Naples, the Neapolitan coral 
fisheries are in a bad way. The reefa or banks 
have become exhausted, and now only a very 
inferior quality is commonly obtained, where 
formerly the best coral was to be found. The 
boat-owners are go disheartened by their recent 
experience, that they talk of giving up the 
sanuaity. Great mumbers of the fishermen have 
already left the country or have found employ- 
ment in agriculture or other forms of abour 
From four thousand, the number of workers is 
reduced to one thousand; and while at one time 
it was customary to build fifty boats a year to 
replace worn-out craft, not a single new vessel 
was made in 1887, Culcutta is now the best 
market for coral, the demand in beth Europe and 
America having much declined of late years, 

Once more the ery is raised that certain of our | 
wild-flowers and ferns are becoming extinct 
through the greed of those who cater them 
wholesale in order to send them to market. The 
beautiful Usmunda regalia, once so plentiful in 
Cornwall and other counties, is now rarely met 
with. The plant-robbers have no respect for 
either private or public property, and although 
hampers full of stolen plants have been seized and 
confiscated, the nefarious industry still flourishes, 
Round about London for miles, no primroses can 
be seen in the spriny-time, for they have been all 
destroyed, the loving memory of a certain states- 
man being perhaps responsible for their scarcity. 
The remedy is in the hands of the public, who 
should refuse to buy such ill-gotten plants. 


SUMMER WOODS. 


Sine on, aweet birds ! 

My heart is weary of the endless strife,« 

The tumult and the whirl of buman life. 

Low on the grasa, beneath the spreading shade 
Of cool green boughs, my aching head is laid ; 
Tired and outspent, I hear each sad sweet note 
From the sarrounding woodlands softly float. 
Sing on, sing on! 

Sing low, aweet birds! 


For I am sick of all the noise and din, 
‘Zhe strife and tamult of this world of sin. 
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Loud notes would strike upon my ear in pain, 
Fresh torture bringing to the throbbing brain ; 
But your soft chant is soothing in its flow, 

As songs my mother sang me long ago. 

Sing on, sing on ! 


Bing tenderly ! 

Wounded and weak from many a conflict sore, 

I love to hear those soothing strains once more, 
Telling me nought of earth, bat all of heaven, 
Where chains that bind as here shal] soon be riven. 
Soft woodland voices ! grant the sweet relief 

Of sympathetic tones to calm my grief, 

Sing on, sing on! 


Sing me to sleep ! 

Rach sound of human life is far away ; 

Under green branches western sunbeams play, 
And through the stillness of the woods I hear 
Only the plashing waters of the mere, 

Sighing among the sedges at my feet, 

And in the tall tree tops those wood-notes sweet. 
Sing on, sing on! 


Sing in my dreams ! 

Still let me feel that gentle melody 

Steal through my sleeping spirit peacefully, 
Blending its sweetness with the visions bright, 
Heaven-sent to soothe me with their strange delight ; 
Though half unconscious wrapt in dreamy peace, 

I should awake were that low song to cense. 

Sing on, sing on ! 


Sing when I wake ! 

Fill the dim woods with melody divine, 

Fill with its echoes this sad heart of mine, 
Unstruny and tuneless as a broken lute, 

So Jong tu every chord of music mute ; 

Oh bid it answer to the sweet appeal 

Of haunting strains which round its pulses steal ! 
Sing on, sing on! 


Sing on, sweet birds ! 

Unknown to me the language that ye sing, 

Unknown the tender harmonies that ring 

In blended concert through the forest dim, 

Where breeze and bough and streamlet join the 
hymn ; 

I only know that on my heart the while 

Peace fualleth, e’eu as from an angel's smile. 

Sing on, sing on ! 
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MEN AND PLACES, 
Not the least interesting of the many phases of 
the law of the association of ideas is the curious 
result produced in the human mind by the con- 
nection of ideas which are, as Locke says, ‘in 
themselves not at all of kin, but which are united 
wholly owing to chance or custom. Such ideas, 
he adds, ‘come to be so united in some men’s 
minds that it is very hard to separate them ; they 
always keep in company, and the one no sooner 
at any time comes into the understanding, than 
its associate appears with it ; and if they are more 
than two which are thus united, the whole gang, 
always inseparable, show themselves together’ ‘To 
enter fully into even this one branch of association 
would be too great a task, since it is evident that 
there are many ideas which are suggested to all 
men alike by other ideas that are ‘not at all of 
kin,’ and that, moreover, everybody has certain 
private ideas which inevitably suggest others, In 
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known to all will amply suffice to show the 
connection. 

Take first the rivers, which every true poet 
loves, and of which many of our greatest bards 
have sung. Think of the Avon without Shake- 
speare!) The Doon, even without the adjective 
‘bonnie,’ cannot be thought of without recalling 
memories of Burns; and the Tweed, the gentle 
ripple of which could be heard by those present 
at the death of the great novelist, will ever be 
assoviated with the genius of Scott. Then imagine 
the Ouse without Bunyan and Cowper; the Dove 
without dear old Izaak and his companion Charles 
Cotton; the Trent without Byron and Kirke 
White; the Thames without the bard of Twick- 
enhain ! 

As to places, who can think of the Lake Coun- 
try without Wordsworth, Wilson, Coleridge, De 
Quincey—and, inter alia, of some nebulous pass- 
ages in the Confessions of an Omum Eater—Southey, 
Harriet Martineau, and others? Or can anybody 


reference to places, Charles Lamb, for example, | imagine Shettield without Chantrey, Montgomery, 
once raised an indignant howl by asserting that or Ebenezer Elliott, whose rugged rhymes did so 
the little pie-shop in a certain murky London much towards the repeal of the corn laws? Toa 
thoroughfare was dearer to him than a moun- | section of the reading public, Darwin is always 
tain. And so it is with all of us: every man has’ associated with the Kentish village of Down, just 
some place which is dear to him owing to happy: as another section cannot think of Bournemouth 
associations. But the connection that exists, without Keble. Nor can one think of New- 
in the minds of the great reading public be- | castle without Stephenson; Gadshill without 
tween men and places is only one phase of this Dickens; Kensington without Thackeray ; Dean 
branch. Prior, Sin dull Devonshire, without Herrick ; or 
It has frequently been observed that it is just Eversley without Charles Kingsley. 
as impossible to think of Sinai without the Law- | Edinburgh and London, the two great literary 
giver as it would be to think of Jerusalem with-' centres, are more especially peculiar in this respect, 
out including the Man of Surrows. This is per- | since many names are suggested at mention of the 


fectly true; and of the association of great lives 
with particular places there are many more ex- 
amples. Imagine Greece without Homer ; Rome 
without Horace; Genoa without Columbus ; 
Venice without Titian ; Antwerp without Rubens; 
Florence without Dante; Weimar without Goethe 
and Schiller—all are equally impossible. In our 
own country there are scores of names which are 
inseparably linked to places. To specialists and 
students there are many more; but examples 
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former, and some districts of the metropolis recall 
hosts of memories. Modern Athens is principally 
associated with the names of the famous contrib- 
utors to the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. As to London, Chelsea is perhaps the 
most prolific district in suggestions of this kind. 
Carlyle, of course, comes first with everybody. 
Addison, Stecle, Sir Thomas More, the Earl of 
Orrery, Locke, Boyle, Dean Swift, Arbuthnot, J. M.. 
W, Turner, D. G. Rossetti, Sir Christopher Wren, | 












Leigh Hunt, Horace Walpole—these are a few of 
the names that will occur to most people at the 
mention of Cheleea. The district af which Fleet 
Street may be called the centre has aleo many 
great names connected with it. Fleet Street itself 
at onee suggests Johnson, Goldsmith, and Fielding ; 
the India Foure cannot be thonght of without 
the gentle Elia; and the General Post-office con- 
jures up memories of Trollope and other modern 
literary men. 

There examples suffice to show how closely 
vnited in the mind men and places are. Even in 
the case of living authors or politicians, every body 
must have noticed how inseparably connected the 
asaociation is; and in addition to those names and 
places which are familiar to everybody, there are 
others which appeal to a limited ctrele only. 

It ig not withont significance to vote that, 
although a certain amount of interest is attached 
to the birthplace of a yvreat man, posterity gene- 
rally assoriates him with the place where the 
work for which he is famous was accomplished. 
Few people, for example, think of the birthplace 
of Macaulay, of Richardson, of Nelson, of Welling- 
ton, or of Havelock. There are exceptions, It 18 


trne; but the exceptions in the ease of really creat : 


men might be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, even when they have spent the greater 
portion of their lives im their birthplace. It is 
strane, too, that if a place produces one eminent 


man, it generally produces others ; and that if a! 
list be made of the birthplaces of the sixty most; 
eminent men-- confining the list to those who - 
were dead by 1860-—it will be found that about | 


one-third of that number were born in London, 


although, it need scarcely be said, the metropolis - 


never had one-third of om populagion, Among 


the poets, the capital produced Milton, Spenser, | 
Chaneer, Ben Jonson, W. Blake, Pope, and) Keats, | 
Sir ‘Thomas More, | 
Bacon, Becket, Turner, Landseer, Gibbon, and | 
Both the north | 
and the extreme south of England are badly repre- 
sented on the list; while the district around ; 
county of Devonshire, | 


Besides these, Defoe, Canning, 


Bentham were also Londoners, 


Stratford-on-Avon, the 
and in the neighbourhood of Wiltshire, have 
been digproportionately successful. Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Samnel Johnson, Macanlay, Latimer, 


Richardson, and Bishop Butler were all born! 
within a ae sniall district, of which - 
Bristol, and the coun- | 


Stratford is the centre, | i 
ties adjacent to it, produced Locke, Fielding, 
Hobbes, Chatterton, Addison, Clarendon, 


borough, Coleridge, Raleigh, Hooker, and Rey- 


nokls, Taking the list of sixty men, and going ; 


through the whole, it will be found that about 
one-tenth of the country has predacel more 
than half its greatest men. It is therefore not 
surprising that certain districta should be so full 
of interesting associations, whilst others are abso- 
lutely barren, seeing that the birthplaces of men 
of genius are not scattered over the whole of Eng- 
land, but massed together. Among contemporary 
poets, London still maintains a pood average, for 
it produced both Browning and Swinburne. 
regard to novelists, it is strange that Portsmouth 
in this century has produced two--Charles 
Dickens and Walter Besant. 

Another interesting phase of the association of 
men with places is shown when one hears or reads 
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and | 
othera; whilst in Devonshire were born Marl- | 


In | 


of any of those famous battles in which British 
arms have proved victorious, Think of Aginconrt, 
Cressy, ‘immortal Waterloo,’ and many other 
places, and what a flood of names rush through . 
the memory! Longfellow says: ‘Even scenes 
unlovely in themselves become clothed in beauty 
when illuminated by the imagination, as faces in 
themselves become sa by the expression of thought 
and feeling ; and this special interest that attaches 
to places by the association of great lives or great 
deeds serves not only to transform those places ; 
it also helps to keep in the memory much which 
should never be forgotten. 
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CHAPTER 1L.—THE CAP MARTIN CATASTROPHE. 


ener 


As Warren Relf paused there on the step of 
the carriaye one second, before he jumped, he 
was dimly aware of a curious fact that canght 
his attention, sideways, even at that special 
moment of doubt and danger: many other doors 
on the landward side of the train stood also open, 
and other passengers beside himself, with fear and 
surprise depicted visibly on their pale faces, were 
stepping out, irresolute, just as he himself had 
done, upon the narrow footboard. Could they 
have heard the struggle? he wondered vaguely 
to himself. Could they have gained some hasty 
inkling of the tragic event that had taken place, 
so secretly, all unknown as he supposed, in his 
-ewn compartment? = Had some neighbouring 
traveller caught faintly the muted sounds of a 
desperate fight?) Had he suspected an attack 
upon some innocent passenger? Had he sig- 
nailed the guard to stop the train? for it was 
slowing still, slowing yet more sensibly and cer- 
tainly each moment. More and more pale faces 
now appeared at the doors; and a Frencliman 
standing on the footboard of the next compart- 
ment, a burly person of military appearance, with 
an authoritative air, cried aloud in a voice of 
i quick command, ‘Sautez, done! Sautez!? At 
ithe word, Warren leaped, he knew not why, from 
!'the doomed carriage. The Frenchman leaped at 
the self-same moment. All down the train, a 
dozen or two of passengers followed suit as if by 
a concerted order. Warren had no idea in his 
/own mind what was really happening, but he 
knew the train had slackened speed immenecely, 
and that he had landed on his feet and hands on 
‘the rubbly bank with no more result, so far as 
- he himself could see just then, than a sprained 
ankle and some few bleeding wounds on his knees 
‘and elbows. 

| Next instant a horrible crash resounded through 
. the air, and bellowed and echoed with loud rever- 
' beration from the rocky walls of those sheer preci- 
‘pices Thud, thud, thud followed close on the 
_ crash, as carriage after carriage shocked fiercely 
, against the engine and the compartments in front 
‘of it. Then a terrible siyht met his eyes) The 
train had just reached the ledge of cliff beyond, 
‘and with a wild rocking disappeared all at once 
‘over the steep side into the sea below. Nothing 
‘in life is more awful in its nnexpectedness than 
‘a great railway accident. - Before Warren had 
even time to know what was taking place by hie 
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side, it was all over. The train had fallen in one 
huge mass over the edge of the cliff, and Hugh 
Massinger, with his eleven thousand pounds safe 
in his pocket, was hurried away without warning 
or reprieve into ten fathoms deep of blue Mediter- 
ranean. 

Everybody remembers the main features of that 
terrific accident, famous in the history of French 
railway disasters as the Cap Martin catastrophe. 
Shortly after passing Roquebrunc station lohan 
the throuyh-trains do not stop), one of the engine- 
wheels became loosened by a violent shock against 
a badly-laid sleeper, and, thus acting as a natural 
brake, brought the train almost to a stand-still for 
a few seconds, just opposite the very dangerous 
ledge known locally as the Borrigo escarpment. 
The engine there left the rails with a jerk, and 
many of the passengers, seeing something serious 
was likely to take place, seized the opportunity, 
just before the crash, of opening the doors on the 
landward side, and leaping from the train while 
it -had reached its slowest rate of motion, on the 
very eve of its final disaster. One instant later, 
the engine oscillated violently and stopped alto- 
gether ; the other carriages telescoped against. it ; 
and the entire train, thrown off its balance with 
a terrible wrench, toppled over the sheer precipice 
at the side into the deep water that skirts the foot 
of the neighbouring mountains. That was the 
whole familar story as the public at large came, 
bit by bit, to learn it afterwards, But for the 
moment, the stunned and horrified passengers on 
the bank of the torrent only knew that a fright- 
ful accident had taken place with incredible 
rapidity, and that the train itself, with many of 
their fellow-travellers seated within, had sunk 
like lead in the twinkling of an eye to the 
bottom of the bay, leaving the few survivors there 
on dry land aghast at the imexpressible sudden- 
ness and awfulness of this appalling calamity. 

As for Warren Relf, amid the horror of his 
absorbing life-and-death struggle with Hugh Mas- 
sinver, and the abiding awe of its terrible con- 
summation, he had never even noticed the angry 
jerking of the loosened whicel, the whir that jarred 
through the shaken carriages, the growing oscilla- 
tion from side to side, the evident imminence of 
some alarming accident. Sudden as the cata- 
strophe was to all, to him it was more sudden 
and unexpected than to any one. Till the actual 
crash itself came, indeed, he did not realise why 
the other passengers were hanging on so strangely 
to the narrow footboard. The whole episode 
happened in so short a apace of time—thirty 
seconds at best—that he had no opportunity to 
collect and recover his scattered senses. He 
merely recovnised at first in some stunned and 
shattered fashion that he was well out of the 
fatal train, and that a dozen sufferers lay stretched 
in evident pain and danger on the low bank of 
earth beside him. 

For all the passengers had not fared so well in 
their escape as he himself had done. Many of 
them had suffered serious hurt in their mad jump 
from the open doorway, alighting on jagged pointe 
of broken stone, or rolling down the sides of the 
steep ravine into the dry bed of the winter torrent. 
The least injured turned with one accord to help 


and tend their wounded companions. But as for 


the train iteelf, it had simply disappeared. It 
was as though it had never been. Scarcely a sign 
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of it showed on the unrutiled water. Falling 
sheer from the edge of that precipitous crag into. 
the deep bay, it had sunk like a stone at once to 
the very bottom. Only a few fragments of broken 
wreckage appeared here and there floating loose 
upon the surface. Hardly a token remained 
beside to show the outer world where that whole 
long line of laden carriages had toppled over 
bodily into the profound green depths that still 
smiled so sweetly between Roqguebrune and 
Mentone. 

For a while, distracted by this fresh horror, 
Warren could only think of the dead and 
wounded. His own torn and blood-stained con- 
dition excited no more attention or curiosity now 
on the part of bystanders than that of many 
others among his less fortunate fellow-passengers, 
Nor did he even reflect with any serious realisa- 
tion that Elsie was saved and his own char- 
acter practically vindicated. The new shock had 
deadened the sense and vividness of the old one, 
In the face of so awful and general a calamity 
as this, his own private fears and doubts and 
anxieties scemed to shrink for the moment into 
absolute insignificance. 

In time, however, it began slowly to dawn upon 
his bewildered mind that other trains might 
eome up from Monaco or Mentone and dash 
madly among the broken débris of the shattered 
carriages, Whatever caused their own accident 
might cause accidents also to approaching engines. 
Moreover, the wounded lay scattered about on all 
sides wpon the track, some of them in a condi- 
tion in which it might indecd be difficult or 
even dangerous to remove them. Somebody muat 
certainly go forward to Mentone to warn the 
chef de gare and to fetch up assistance. After a 
hurried consultation with lis nearest neighbours, 
Warren took upon himself the task of messenger. 
He started of! at once on this needful errand, and 
plunged with a heart now strangely aroused into 
the deep darkness of the last remaining tunnel. 

His sprained ankle caused him terrible pain at 
every step; but the pain itself, joined with the 
consciousness of performing an imperative duty, 
kept his mind from dwelling too much for the 
moment on his own altered yet perilous situa- 
tion, As he dragged one foot wearily after the 
other through that long tunnel, his thoughts con- 
centrated themselves for the time being on but 
one object—to reach Mentone and prevent any 
further serious accident. 

When he had arrived at the station, however, 
and despatched help along the line to the other 
sufferers from the terrible disustcer, he had time 
to reflect in peace for a while npon the sudden 
change this great public calamity had wrought 
in his own private position. The danger of mis- 
apprehension had been removed by the accident 
as if by magic. Unless he himself chose to 
reveal the facts, no soul on earth need ever 
know a word of that desperate struggle with 
mad Hugh Massinger in the wrecked = railwa 
carriage. Even supposing the bodies were ulti- 
mately dredged up or recovered by divers, no 
suspicion could now possibly attach to his own 
conduct. The oan on Hugh's head would 
doubtless be attributed to the fall alone; though 
the chance of the body being recognisable at all 
after so horrible a catastrophe would indeed be 
slight, considering the way the carriages had 
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doubled up like ao much trestle-work upon one 
another before finally falling. Elsie was saved ; 
that much at least was now secured. She need 
know nothing, Unless he himesclf were ever 
tempted to tell her the ghastly truth, that terrible 
episode of the death-strugyle in the doomed train 
might remain for ever a sealed bouk to the woman 
for whose sake it had all been enacted. 

Warren’s mind, therefore, was made up at once, 
All things considered, it had become a sacred duty 
for hiim now to hold his tongue for ever and ever 
about the entire incident, No man is bound to 
criminate himself ; above all, ne man is bound to 
expose himself when innocent to an unjust yet 
overwhelming suspicion of murder. But that was 
not all, Elsie’s happiness depended entirely upon 
his rigorous silence, To tell the whole truth, 
even to her, would be to expose her shrinking 
and delicate nature to a painful shock, as pro- 
found as it was unnecessary, and as lasting as it 
waa ernuel, The more he thought upon it, the 
more plain and clear did his duty shine forth 
before him. Chance liad supplied him with a 
strange means of honourable eseape from what 
had seemed at first sight an insoluble dilemma, 
It would be folly and worse, under his present 
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conditions, for him to refuse to profit by its | 


WNCOnNsCIONS ‘Ug vestion. 

Yet more: he must decide at once without 
delay upon his Jine of metion, News of the 
catastrophe would be telegraphed, of course, im- 
mediately to Fngland. Elsie would most liked, 
learn the whole awful episode that very evening 
at her hotel in London: he could hear the very 
cries of the street boys ringing in his ears : 
‘Speshul Edition, Appalling Railway Accident 
on the Rivinyrer! Great Losa of Life! A 
Train Precipitated into the Mediterranean!’ If 
not, she would at anyrate reads the alarming 
news In an agony of terror in’ the morning 
papers, She knew Warren himself was returning 
to San Remo by that very train. She did not 
know that Hugh was likely to be one of his 
felluw-passengers. She must not hear of the 
accident for the first time from the columns of 
the Tones or the Pall Mall Gasttey. He must 
telegraph over at ence and relieve beforehand 
her natural anxicty for her future husband’s 
safety. But Hushs name and fate need not be 
mentioned, at jvast for the present; he could 
reserve that revelation for a more convenient 
season, To publish it, indeed, would be in part 
to incriminate himself, or at least to arouse unjust 
suspicion. 

He drove to the telegraph office, worn out as 
he was with pain and excitement, aml despatched 
un hasty message that moment to Elsie: ‘There 
has been a termble accident to the train near 
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up at all again. 
with him. 

They buried al] that remained of that volcanic 
life on the sweet and laughing hillside at Mentone. 
A plain marble cross marks the spot where he 
rests. On the plinth stand graven those pro- 


phetic lines from the plaintive proem to A Life's 
Philosophy : 


Hie money indeed had perished 


Here, by the haven with the hoary trees, 
©) durid poet's heart, lie still: 
Nu longer strive amid tempestuous seas 
To curl wild waters to thy way ward will. 
Above thy grave 
Wan olives wave, 
And oleanders court deep-laden hees. 


That nought of fulfilment might be wanting 
to his prayer, Warren Relf with his own hand 
planted a blushing oleander above the mound 
where that ficry poet’s heart lny still for ever. 
He had nothing but pity in his soul for Hugh’s 
wastedl powers. A splendid life, marred in the 
making by its own headstrong folly. And Wini- 
fred, who loved him, and whose heart he broke, 
lay silent in the self-same grave beside him. 


CHAPTER LL--NEXT OF KIN WANTED. 


The recovery of Hugh’s body from the shattered 
train yave Warren Relf one needful grain of 
internal comfort. Te identified that pale and 
wounded corpse with reverent care, and waited 
in solemn suspense and unspoken anxiety for the 
result, of the customary post-imorfem examination. 
VYhe doctors’ report reassured his soul. Death 
had resulted, se the medical evidence conclusively 
proved, not from the violent injuries observed on 
the skull, and apparently produced, they said, 
by a blow against the carriage door, but from 
axphyxiation, due to drowning. Hugh was. still 
alive, then, when the train went over! His heart 
etill beat und his breath still eame and went 
feebly till the actual moment of the final cata- 
strphe Tt was the accident, not Warren’s hand, 
that killed him. Innocent as Warren knew him- 
relf to be, he was glad to learn from this authorita- 
tive source that even unintentionally he had not 
made himself Hugh Massinger’s accidental execu- 
tioner. 

But im any case they must break the news 
yently to Elsie. Warren's presence was needed 
in the south for the time being, to see after 
Winifred’s funeral and other necessary domestic 
arrangements, So Edie went over to England on 
the very first day after the fact of Hugh’s dis- 
appearance in the missing train had become gener- 
itty known to the little world of San Remo, to 
soften the shock for her with sisterly tenderness. 
By a piece of rare good fortune, Hugh Massinger’s 


Mentone, but I am not hurt, at least to speak | name was not mentioned at all in the earlier tele- 


of—only ai few slight sprains and bruises 
Particulars in papers.  Affectionately, Warren? 


’ 


Bran even after it was fairly well known at 
Mentone and Monte Carlo that the lucky winner, 


And then he drove back to the scene of the | 


whose success Was in everybody's mouth just then, 
catastrophe. 


i had perished in one of the lost carriages. The 
despatches only spoke in vague terms of ‘an 
It was a week before all the bodies were | English gentleman lately arrived on the Riviera, 
dredged up by relays of divers from the wreck i who had all but succeeded in breaking the bank 


of that ill-fated and submerge? train. Hugh 
Massinger’s was one of the last to be recovered. 
It was found, minus a large part of the clothing, 
which the sea had torn off. The eleven thou- 


sand pounds in French bank-notes never turned. 


that day at Monte Carlo, and was returning to 
San Remo, elated by success, with eleven thou- 
sand pounds of winnings in his pocket.’ It was_ 
not in the least likely that Elsie would dream of 


recognising her newly bereaved cousin under this , 
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highly improbable and generalised descriptiun— sure, were safe with their money. Not only was 
especially when Winifred, as she well knew, was the property now worth on a rough computation 
lying dead meanwhile, the victim of his cold and almost as much as it had ever been, but Winifred’s 
selfish cruelty, at the pension at San Remo. Edie life had been heavily insured, and the late Mr 
would be the first to bring her the strange and Massinger’s estate, the family attorney remarked 
terrible news of Hngh’s sudden death. Warren with a cheerful smile, was far more than solvent— 
himself stopped behind at Mentone, as in duty in fact, it would prove a capital inheritance for 
bound, to identify the body formally at the legal some person or persons unknown, the heirs-at-law 
inguiry. and next-of-kin of the last possessor, But good 
He had another reason, too, for wishing to business lay in store, no doubt, for the profes- 
break the news to Elsie through Edie’s mouth sion still, Deceased liad probally died intestate. 
rather than personally. For Edie knew nothing, Endless questions would thus be opened out in 
of course, of the deadly strugule in the doomed delicious vistas before the entranced legal vision. 
train, of that hand-to-hand battle for life and The marriage being subsequent to the late Married 
honour; and she could therefore with truth Woman's Property Act, Mrs Massinger’s will, if 
unfold the whole story exactly as Warren wished any, must be found and proved. The next of kin 
Elsie first to learn it. For her, there was nothing | and heir-at-law must be hunted up. . Protracted 
more to tell than that Hush, with imeredible | litigation would probably ensue ; rewards would 
levity and brutal want of feeling, had gone over! be offered for certifientes of birth; records of 
tov Monte Carlo to gamble openly at the public | impossible marriages would be freely advertised 
tables, on the very days while his poor youny for, with tempting suggestions of pecuniary recom- 
wife, killed ineh by inch by his settled neglect, pense to the lucky disvoverer. Research would 
lay dead in her lonely lodging at San Remo: tre stimulated in parish clerks ; affidavits would 
that he had returned a couple of evenings Jater | be sworn to with charming recklessness; rival 
with his ill-gotten gains upon the fated train: | claimants would commit unblushing alternative 
and that, falling over into the sea with the’ perjuries on their own account, with frank dis- 
carriages from which Warren just barely escaped | regard of common probubility. It would rain 
with dear life, he was drowned in his place in one fees. The estate would dissolve itself bodily by 
of the shattered and sunken compartinents. That slow degrees in a quagmire of expenses. And all 
was all: and that was bad enough in all cou- for the benefit of the good attorneys! The family 
science. What need to burden Elsie’s ventle soul lawyer, in the character of Danaé—for this occasion 
any further with the more hideous concomitants only, and without prejudice—would hold out his 
of that unspeakable tragedy ? hands to catch the golden shower. A learned 
Elsie bore the news with far greater fortitude | profession would no doubt profit: in the end to a 
than Edie in her most sanguine mood could have | distinct amount by the late Mr Massinger’s touch- 
expected. Winifred’s death had sunk so deep, ing disregard of testamentary provision for his 
into the fibres of her soul that Hugh’s seemed to > unknown relations. 
affect her far less by comparison. She had learnt | Alas for the prospects of the learned gentlemen ! 
to know him now in all his baseness. Jt was the | The question of sineriliiee syoved itself in’ the 
recognition of the iman’s own inmost nature that; end far easier and Jess soniplex than the fumil 
had cost her dearest. ‘Let us never speak of lim attorney in his professional zeal had at first anti- 
avuin, dear Warren, she wrote to her betrothed, cipated. Everything wnravelled itself with dis- 
afew days later. ‘Let him be to us as though he ousting simplicity. The estate might alinost as 
had never existed. Let his name be not so much well have been unencumbered. The late Mrs 
as mentioned between us, It pains and grievex | Massinger had left no will, and the property had 
me ten thousand times more, Warren, to think ; therefore devolved direct by common Jaw upon 
that for such a man’s sake as he was, 1 should so her surviving husband, This was awkward. If 
lony have refused to accept the love of such a | only now, any grain of doubt had existed in any 
win as | now know you to be.’ | way as to the fact that the late Mrs Massinger 
Those are the hardest words a woman can utter. | had predeceased her unfortunate lusband, legal 
To unsay their love is to women unendurable. ; acumen might doubtless have suggested innumer- 
But Elsie no longer shrank from unsaying it.) able grounds of action for impossible claimants 
Shame and remorse for her shattered ideal on cither side of the two families, But unhappily 
possessed her soul. She knew she had done the for the exercise of legal acumen, the case as It 
true man wrong by so long rejecting him for the stood was all most horribly plain sailing. Hugh 
sake of the fale one. Massinger, Esquire, having bihierited in due course 
from his deceased wife, the estate must yo in the 
At sand-girt Whitestrand, meanwhile, all was first place to Hugh Massinger himself, in person. 
turmoil and confusion. The news of the young Aud Higl Massinger himself having died intestate, 
Squire's tragic death, following so close at the it must go in the next place to Hugh Massinger’s 
heel of his frail little wife’s, spread horror and nearest representative. True, there still remained 
surprise through the whole community. The the agreeable and exciting research for the missing 
vicars wife was all agog with excitement, The heir-at-Jaw; but the pursuit of hunting up the 
reticule trembled on her palpitating wrist as she heir-at-law toa given known indisputable possessor 
went the round of her neighbours with the sur- is as nothing in the cyes of a keen sportsman 
pone intelligence. Nobody knew what might compared with the Homeric joy of Wattle involved 
1appen next, now the last of the Meyseys was in tis act of setting the representatives of two 
dead and gone, while the sandbanks were spread- rival and uncertain claims to fight it out, tooth 
ing half. a mile to seaward, and the very river was and nail together, on the free and open arena of. 
turned from its course by encroaching hummocks the Court of Probate. It was with a sigh of 
into a new-cut channel. The mortgagees, to be regret, therefore, that the family attorney, good |, 
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easy man, drew up the advertisement which closed 
| for ever his vain hopes of a disputed succession 
between the moribund houses of Massinger and 
 Meysey, and confined his possibilities of lucrative 
litigation to exploiting the house of Massinger 
alone, for his own use, enjoyment, aud fruition. 

It was sume two or three weeks after Hugh 
Massinger’s tragic death that Edie Relf chanced 
to observe in the Agony Column of that morn- 
ing’s Times a notice couched in the following 
precise and poetical language : | 

‘Hogan Massinoen, Esquire, deceased, late of 
Whitestrand Hall, in the county of Sulfulk.— 


Any person or persons claiminy to represent the : 


heir or heirs-at-law and next of kin of the above- 
named pentleman (who dicd at Mentone, in the 
Department of the Alpes Maritimes, in the 
French Hepublic, on or about the 17th day of 
November last past) are hereby peuiiested to 
apply spmnilintcty to ALFRED HEBERDEN, Esq,, 
x liwateand: Suffolk, solicitur tu the said Hugh 
Mansinger.’ 

Bdie mentioned the matter at once to Warren, 
who had come over from France as svon as 
he had completed the necessary arrangements at 


San Remo and Mentone; but Warren heard it: 


all with extreme disinelination, Je couldn't 
bear even to allude to the fact im speaking 
to Elsie, Directly opr indirectly, he could never 
inherit the estate of the man whose lite le ad 
been so nearly instrumental in shortening, 


wife, he would: necessarily participate in whatever 


benefit Ehge anight derive trom inheriting the | 


relics of Llugh Masainyer's ill-won Whitestrand 
ae . 

‘No, no, he said,  'The estate was simply 
the price of blood. He married that poor little 
woman for nothing else but for the sake of 
Whitestrand, He killed her by slow degrees 
through his neglect and cruelty, 


of that wretched place: if he hadn't married 
her, he weuld have had nothing ef his own 
to leave to Misie. 
touch ib So that’s flat, Edie It’s the price 
of blood, Let it, tuo, perish with hina’ 

‘But oughtu't vou at least to mention if to 
Elsie @?  Mdie asked with her plain straight- 
forward Enedlish common-sense, 
ness more than it’s yours, you know, Warren. 
Oughtu't you at least to give her the option 
of accepting or refusing her own property ?— 


It's very kind of you, of course, to decide for |! 


her beforehand ge cavalierly.---Perhaps, vou see, 
when she learns she’s an heiress, she may be 
inclined te transfer her atlections elsewhere.’ 
Warren smiled. That was a point of view 
that had never occurred to him. Your male 
lover makes so sure of his prey: he hardly 
allows in his own mind the possibility of rejec- 
tion, But still he prévaricuted.  §T wouldn't 
tell her about it, juet yet at least, he answered 
hesitatingly. ‘We don't know, after all, that 
Elaie’s really the heir-at-law at all, if it comes 
to that, Let’s wait and see. Perhapa some other 
claimant may turn up for the Peper: 
‘Perhaps,’ Edie replied, with her oracular 
brevity. ‘And perhaps not. There ’s nothing on 
earth more elastic. in its own way than a good 
3, perhaps, India-rubber bands are just mere child's 


And : 
if Elsie was soon, ax he hoped, to become lis | 


If he hadn't - 
married her, he would never have been master | 


T cant tench it, and I won't | 


“It’s her busi- | 
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play to it.—Suppose, then, we pin it down to a 
precise limit of time, so as to know exactly 
where we stand, and say that if the estate isn’t 
Otherwise claimed within six weeks, we'll break 
-it to Elsie, and allow her to decide for herself 
in the matter ¢’ 

‘But how shall we know whether it's claimed 
or not?’ Warren asked dubiously. 

*My dear, there exists in this realm of England. 
a useful institution known to science as a penny 
post, by means of which a letter may be safely 
aud inexpensively conveyed even to so remote and 
undistinguished a perronage as Alfred Heberden, | 
| Esquire, solicitor to the deceased, Whitestrand, 
‘Suffolk.-—1 propose, in fact, to write and ask 
him.’ 

Warren groaned. It was an awkward fix. He 
wished he could shirk the whole horrid business, 
To be saddled against your will with a landed 
estate that vou don’t want is a predicament that 
seldom disturbs a modest aeutlenidits peace of 
mind anywhere, But he saw no possible way out 
of the odd dilemma. Edie was rivlit, after all, no 
doubt. As yet, at least, he had no authority to 
canswer in any way for Elsie’s wishes, If she 
wanted Whitestrand, it was hers to take or reject 
as she wished, and hers only. Still, he salved 
his conscience with the consolatory idea that 
it was not actually compulsory upon him to 
.khow Elsie any leval advertisement, inquiry, or 
suggestion which might happen to emanate from 
the solicitors to the estate of the late Hugh 
| Massiuger, So far as he had any official cog- 
nisance of the facts, imdeed, the heirs, exccntors, 
; and assigns of the deceased had methine un carth 
| to dy in any way with Elsie Challoner, of San 
/ Remo, Italy. Seeond cousinhood is at best a 
very vague and uncertain form of relationship. 
He decided, therefore, not without some internal 
quahnus, tu accept Edie’s sugpested compromise 
tor the present, and to wait patiently for the 
matter Jn hand to settle itself by spontaneous 
Darrangement, 
| But Alfred Heberden, Esquire, solicitor to the 
; deveased, acted otherwise. He bad failed to draw 
jany satisfactory communications im answer to his 
| advertisement save one from a bogus firm of 
so-called) Property Ageuts, aud one from a 
| third-rate pawnbroker in the Boroush Road 
| 
| 
| 
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whose wife’s aunt had once married a broken- 
down railway porter of the name of Messenger, 
‘from Weem in Shropshire, and who considered 
himself, aveornlingly, the obvious representative 
and heir-at-law of the late Hugh Massinger of 
ithe Utter Bar, and of Whitestrand Hall, in 
Sullolk, Esquire, deceased without issue. Neither 
of these applications, however, proving of sufti- 
; cient ha nar to engage the attention of Mr 
; Alfred Heberden’s legal mind, that astute gentle- 
man proceeded entirely on his own account to 
investigate the genealogy and other antecedenta 
of Hugh Massinger, with a single eve to the 
i discovery of the missing inheritor of the estate, 
‘envisaged as a person from whom natural grati-. 
tude would probably wring a substantial sola-. 
;tinm to the good attorney who had proved his- 
title. And the result of his inquiries into the 
Masainger pedigree took tangible shape at last, 
a week or two later, in a second advertisement 
of a more exact sort, which Edie Relf, that dili-. 
gent and careful student of the second column,. 
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the most interesting portion of the whole news- | from the time when he determined resolutely to 
paper to Eve's like-minded daughters, discovered | devote his whole energies to banking alone. 
and pondered over one foggy morning in the The new Banking Society is prepared to borrow 
blissful repose of 128 Bletchingley Road, South from any one on loan, which loan ‘ shall be a first 
Kensington. charge upon the general assets of the Society.’ 
*‘CHALLONER: Heir-at-law and Next of Kin Deposits will be taken at rates to be agreed upon ; 
Wanted. Estate of Hugo Massincer, Esquire, but the loans and deposits thus obtained must not 
deceased, intestate—Ilf this should meet the eye , exceed the general assets of the Company for the 
of Exste, daughter of the late Rev. H. Challoner, ; time being, 
and Eleanor Jane his wife, formerly Eleanor Registration of the Society as the ‘People’s 
Jane Massinger, of Chudleigh, Devonshire, she ; Bank, Limited, is made under the Industrial and 
is requested to put herself into communication | Provident Societies’ Act, 1876; and certain advan- 
with ALFRED HEBERDEN, Esy., Whitestrand, Suf- tages arise therefrom. By thus registering, a 
folk, when she may hear of something greatly corporate body is formed ; no list of shareholders 
to her advantage.’ need be given ; and the funds of the corporation, 
Edie took the paper up at once to Warren, and not of the corporators, are held for the debts 
‘For “may” read “will,”’ she said pointedly. | when the shares have been paid up. The bank 
‘Lawyers don’t advertise unless they ees I | can re-register at any time as a Limited Liabilit 
always understood Mr Massinver had no living je ke and the personal interest of each 
relations except Elsie. This question has reached member in the Socicty cannot exceed two hundred 
boiling-point now. You'll have to speak to her pounds. It is exempt from income tax and certain 
after that about the matter,’ stuup duties; and special facilities are afforded 
for dealing with the funds of intestate members. 
The officers are bound to furnish security ; and by 
an appeal to the Registrar, the bank’s Board can 
qmcilile be taken to task in the event of anything 
proving amiss with the affairs of the bank. The 
Act containing these paternal provisions is in- 
tended to foster and protect such institutions; and 
it may be stated that its promoters prefer this 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 
SINCE the two articles on this subject appeared in 
these columns on the 22d of September and the 
24th of November 1883, a movement was begun 
which has resulted in the establishment of a 


People's Bank we Edinburgh. At . meetng held mode of registration to that under the Limited 
on the 17th of March 1888 of the ‘East of Scot- Liability Acts, as more power is conferred on the 
land Co-operative Conterence Association ’-——a body directors under the latter system than under the 
composed of about a dozen district Co-operative Provident Acts, which secure and safeyuard mem- 
Associutions—a set of rules was framed, and in- bers’ rights more effectually, and fetter more 
structions were issued to a Committee to pre: rigidly the powers of the Board of management. 
pare and despatch a prospectus stating the objects 1t is stipulated in the rules that no office-bearer 
of the bank to any persons likely to become can get a loan from the Society. This would have 
sharcholders, Previous meetings had been held | been a good rule for the directors of some banks 
on the subject, and it was unanimously and | that have failed. A strony point of difference 
finally resolved to proceed with the formation | between this bank and the fala People’s Banks 
of the bank. is that, according to the Act under which it is 
The groundwork of the rules is laid on the | revistered, it cannot lend money against or on the 
model of the Italian rather than the German | security of its own shares, whereas the Italian 
People’s Banks, tur the former have limited, and | banks do sv. This legislation is intended to 
the latter unlimited lability. The new People’s keep the capital intact in the interests of the 
Bank is strictly co-operative in character, and can, depositor. 
as restricted by the Act, lend only to its own it may be worth while glancing for a little at 
members, each of whom must hold one share of | the causes which have contributed to impede the 
one pound nominal value per share. Thus, if | movement for the establishment of People’s Banks 
one wanted to borrow, a deposit of 5s. would | in this country. The great cause has been, with- 
fall to be made, as representing the 2s, Gd. cull! out doubt, the ready means for investing money in 
for allotinent and 2s. 6d. call on application for | small suis offered by the Post Office and other 
one share. The Italian People’s Banks are more | Savings Banks, along with the reasonable rate of 
elastic than this; for, after satisfying the want: | interest allowed on all such placements. In this 
of their own members, they reserve the power | country; too, there is a vast amount of large 
to lend what is over of their available means | capitalists against whom it would not be easy for 
to non-members. working-men to contend ; prejudices against ideas 
In the rules of the new People’s Bank, the | of continental orivin are strong ; and the English 
Board of Directors may sell, ex hangs. or mort- mind is not prune to change. Moreover, it is only 
yage, build or rebuild upon any land; and its within recent years that co-operation has reached 
object is stated as ‘to carry on the business of any degree of development at all commensurate 
banking, the buying and selling of all kinds of with the extent of the area on which it can act, 
produce and manufactures, and the buying and There has been co-operation iu everything affect- 
selling of land.’ With regard to the last-named, ing the employed in their relation to their 
two powers which are only intended to be held employers, in cheapening the cost of the neces- 
mn agile it may be stated that the Scotch series of life, and to some extent in production ; 
banks find their troubles begin when they stray but none for the extension of credit to or the 
from the path of banking proper. Readers of Sir diffusion of money amon z the members of the 
‘William forber's Memoirs of a Lanking Howse will industrial classes in connection with the operations 
remember that he dates the prosperity of his bank of trade generally. 
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Now that a moneyed co-operation has been 
begun, it will be interesting to watch ite further 
progress and ultimate development. There is 
room for such a movement, which need not inter- 
fere in the slightest with the work and usefulness 
of the larger banks. 

As the new People’s Bank proposes to imitate 
the Italian Co-operative People’s Banks, we shall 
tive a detailed account of these institutions, which 

ave accomplished splendid results within a short 
period, and have helped ty build up the best kind 
of Italian unity—natwnely, material comfort and 
prosperity. 

There 16 much that is favourable to the growth 
of small banks in Italy---that land of the olive 
and the vine-- notably the existence of so vast a 
mass of peasant proprictors, many of whom, till 
taken by the hand by these People’s Banks, were 
wretchedly poor, being bled almost to death by 
usurers. In fact, there was a vast field for credit 
co-operation to work on, and what was better, a 
brotherly feeling to work with. 

The last Foreign Office Report of 1487 contains 
valuable statistics, of which we shall present a 
summary narrating the condition of these banks 
down to L885, 

In the year 1865, the first. People’s Bank was 
founded; and on the 31st of December 1885 
twenty years later-—there were no fewer than 423 
Co-operative Associations of credit: and People’s 
Banks in Italy, the rate of increase being such 
that 107 new banks were established in 1885 alone, 
chiefly in the south. The capital represented by 
these 423 Jtalian banks is £2,764,244 nominal 
capital—that ix, capital which they have the 
power to create —-£2,678,084 of subscribed capital, 
and £2,498,688 paid-up capital, From this state- 
ment, the api would appear to be pretty well 
paid up. This capital has attracted deposits of 
sivings to the extent of £6,684,344 5 and other 
deposits on accounts current for £5,026,880 ; while 
interest-bearing bonds fur a definite term, and 
necessarily commanding a higher rate of interest, 
stand at £1,367, 124. 

Under the head of Advanees by these banks, 
the principal item appears to be that for short 
bills—namely, three months’ bills and under, 
which stands at £5,363,400 ; the bills over this 
currency being £3,004,024 ; and renewals, or, as 
they term them, ‘prolonyations, £778,077. ‘This 
yields the large sum of £9,146,400 as advanced in 
‘all on billa, which demonstrates that a bill as a 
commercial instrument enjoys us much repute in 
Italy as in this country. 

The sum of £09,007 represents advances on 
pledge of goods, and shows an average of about 
£240 loan per bank. This is not considered a 
desirable form of security, but it could hardly fail 
to form part of what would be tendered in this 
way by the industrial class. On State Debt 
Securities a sum of £2,361,0386 appears to have 
been lent; and on Accounts Current, £2,544,884. 
The other advances would seen to be on obliza- 
tions of corporate bodies, Companies’ debentures, 
mortgages, and private corporations, Small un- 
secured louna were given to private persons to the 
extent of £3010. It is a very creditable feature 
the apportioning thus of a amall sum annually out 
of the profits towards what are called ‘leans of 
honour’ to the very poor. In the same balance- 
, Sheet of December 3), 1885, a*eum appears on 
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both sides of £1,893,816, being value of deposits 
frec and for safe keeping. It appears commend- 
able to include this item in the banks’ balance- 
sheet and books. These deposits must be securities 
in the banks’ custody, and the object of entering 
them as obligations is to ensure that they shall not 
escape notice as obligations of the banks. This 
system might be recommended to other banks, as 
offering a check on the articles of value under 
their care. 

As regards the membership of these banks, 
195 establishnents were represented by 139,949 
persons, being an average of 717 uarielders to 
each bank. A classification of these members 
according to occupation gives an average of 24:28 
to small farmers; 2640 to small manufacturers 
and merchants; 8°57 to workinen; clerks, &c., 
14°54. This shows the classes mainly benefited 
by these People’s Banks to be the small agri- 
culturist, merchant, and manufacturer. Of course, 
a working-man Who starts in business for himself 
would no longer be reckoned as auch. The value 
of these banks is proved by their elevating him 
into a fitting position and enabling him tu reap 
the fruits of his tuil. 

The distribution of banks according to the 
Reports furnished by the same 195 establishments 


‘shows in the like year (1883) that the highest 


number of banking associations and members was 
in Lombardy ; Venetia ranking next; then Emilia, 
the Marches and Umbria; and after them, Naples 
and Sicily. 

With regard to the profits on the capital, the 
average amount carned by these banks is stated 
at nine per cent. per annum, ‘with a tendency to 
increase.” This is a good record, if we consider 
the youth of many of the banks included in the 
return, The reserve fund is fed by sums carried 
te it from the annual profits, and its average 
aincunt in 1885 ranged from one-third to one- 
fourth of the amount of the capital stuck of the 
banks. These profits are allocated in a metho- 
dical manner, and their distribution m 1882 may 
be taken as a sample. Dividends and interest 
on capital absorbed, 79°67 ; reserve fund, 10°65 ; 
Board of Directors, 1°61; gratuities to clerks and 
directors, 4°81; charitable, 1; surplus brought 
forward, 2°36, Before these net profits arise, the 
expenses of management are of course deducted. 
The salaries stand at an average of 35°20, and 
sundry expenses at 27°51 in 1882; while income 
tux alone is 31°01, and sundry taxes are 9°28 
for same period, This cost of management is 
moderate ; and a calculation on the figures makes 
it to be 8s. Od. per cent. of deposits ; the Scotch 
banks’ average having been stated in the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of 1875 as about 21s. per cent.— 
a striking difference. 

These Italian banks do not appear to be banks 
of issue; but a novel feature is observable in 
glancing at their published accounts during the 
period of their existence. In 1871 a sum otf 
£598,232 buont di cassa, or cash. coupons, appeared 
to be in circulation, and stood then at the ks’ 
debit This sum gradually dwindled down to 
£11,680 in 1876, and in 1877 to nothing. The 
deposits in guarantee of this circulation were in 
1871, £325,172, which diminished each year, till 
they reached £54,120 in 1875, and in 1876 nil. 
There is no doubt that these banks cause a 
demand to spring up for more currency, for they 
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give rise to a multiplicity of small transactions, 
whose settlement cannot be expressed by book- 
entriea, but must take the form of notes or cvin, 
which will readily pass from hand to hand. The 
presence of so Ny peasunt-proprictor and small 
agricultural shareholders helps to ewell the 
number of operations on this restricted scale, 
Agriculture has drawn largely on the People’s 
Banks in Italy, and the number of persons follow- 
ing this industry will be best seen in figures. In 
1884, out of 208 banks, there were 44,431 agri- 
culturist members, of whom 9173 were large 
farmers, 30,604 small farmers, and 4654 peasant 
labourers. In Southern Italy, People’s Banks 


have been most developed, and have been mainly | 


instrumental there in opening up agriculture, 
which stagnated formerly through the combined 
evils of miszovernment and usury. It may not 
be generally known that in this country there is 
much usury practised, the rate charged being ten 
per cent., and the security exacted being for the 
most part personal, These avricultural loans are 
well inanaged in Italy. As they are granted for 
six months with a prospect of renewal, the banks 
do not advance the amount until an equivalent 
bond can be floated by them for the same period, 
thus securing that their own money is not 
indefinitely tied up. These bonds are issued at 
four per cent, and sometimes at fonr and a half 
and five per cent. per annum. 

The kinds of operations in distributing credit 
by the banks averave as follows: Loans on shares 
or personal securities, 25°24; discount of bills, 
50°34; advances upon stocks and goods, 14:25 ; 
payments In account current, 10°17, Of these, 
Lombardy and Calabria appear to have cultivates 
advances on stocks to the extent of 21°50 and 
32°80 respectively ; while bills in Sicily stood at 
86°26 in the year 1881. Before loans are granted, 
one-half of the shares must be paid up. <All 
applications must be approved by a special Dis- 
count Committee (Comitato dt Sconto) A veaister 
is kept of each member and his maximum credit, 
the reyister-keepers being members elected by 
general assembly, namely, Directors, Controllers, 
and members of Discount Committee. 

These banks have drawn up the most minute 
instructions regarding every point likely to arise 
in connection with their banking practice ; and 
their balance-sheets in their fulness of information 
are models of what such statements should be. In 
short, their system of organisation is as nearly 
perfect as can be. 

With reference to these loans, the question may 
be asked : What rates do these banks charge’ In 
the words of the Report: ‘They vary between 
four and a half per cent. and ten per cent., the 
higher ones prevailing in the central and southern 
regions, particularly in Basilicata, Puglia, and 
Sicily.’ In addition, a commission is often 
charged from one-tenth to two per cent. 

As regards the interest allowed, the rate on 
current accounts ranges from two to six per cent., 
the lowest rates being in Upper Italy, where four 
and a half per cent. sometimes obtains in Venctia 
and Emilia. The rate of interest on saving 
deposits does not alter much, being a little higher 
than on the other deposits, and usually from 
three to six per cent., an extra allowance being 
‘made in some special cases of thrift. Interest- 


bearing’ bonds yield three to six per cent. of 
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interest, while re-discounting is done at from jour 
to five per cent. on an average. 

It is stated by Signor Luzzati, the great founder 
of People’s Banks, that these rates compare. 
favourably with those of the Credit Unions of 
Germany, where the bank rate is much lower as 
arule. He also points out how the tendency of 
the Italian banks lias been to reduce interest and. 
commission of late, thus cheapening the terms on 
which money can be raised. 

The management of the People’s Banks has 
‘been already alluded to as of an ecunomical 
! character. The paid employees are few in number, 

consisting of a Biisiniess Manager, Cashier, Book- 

keeper, and Auditor, The salary of a manager 
| has been occasionally fixed at £60 as what is con- 
| sidered fair remuneration ; the cashier at £52; 
janud the bookkeeper at £44. A gratuity allowed 
out of the profits serves to quicken the zeal of the 
staff 

The shares of the banks have a maximum value 
of four pounds, while two-pound shares are 
recommended and generally cand only a few 
(thirty-one) being over that amount at the close 
of 1885. They thus reach the class for whom 
they were intended, and it) may be stated 
incidentally that the small loans always get a 
preference over the large ones. 

The object of these banks is avowedly to benefit 
production, and it may with truth be said that 
they are admirably fulfilling their purpose. They 
are now settled institutions enjoying public con- 
fidence, recommended by the vovernment, and 
possessing ao darge and increasing membership. 
They have without doubt found a congenial 
AWiete of operation, and they have built up from 
the very bottoms of the social structure, till now a 
stately edifice has Deen reared as the work of 
their hands, 
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STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
By H. PF. Aene., 
CHAPTER I, 


A 


‘Wat, sir! You have the face to come here 
and say that you want to absent yourself from 
the office to-day for the purpose of playing 
cricket! Once for all, Mr Richard, let me tell 
you’ 

‘Now, look here, uncle. What on earth’s the 
good of working yourself into an apoplexy about 
nothing? We are playing Belford to-day. It’s 
the great match of the season, and I must play, 
because they depend on me. There’s no business 
doing, simply because all Colyton will be at the 
cricket-field ; and 1 think it’s awfully hard lines 
on a fellow that he can’t get a little recreation 
now and then, especially when he works like a 
nigger and there’s no need for it.’ 

‘No need for it! Because a parcel of idle 
ossips talk about me as being a millionaire, and 
ook upon you as a millionaire in prospective, 
you choose to think that there’s no need for 
you to work as I have worked, and as your 
father did before you.—Don’t you delude: your-. 
self into a belicf in any such nonsense, and just 
remember that by a stroke of the pen’—— ete 
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Scene—Old Jethro Seaton’s study at Colyton '1 may try and yet as far, so dont expect me 
Hall. Speakera—Old Jethro himself, a retired | in to lunch,’ 
solicitor, reputed of great wealth, but as careful; ‘Very well, uncle,’ said the girl; and having 
of every penny spent, and as careless of his own | helped the old man with his overcoat, she accom- 
appearance, a8 if he were a pauper: and his | panied him .to the dovr and bade him good- 
nephew, Dick Ottery, a fine athletic young fellow , UYe. 
of five-and-tweuty, who with his sister Mary, Dick took no notice of the old gentleman's 
now seated at her work in the window, had | departure, but remained at the window, whistling 
been left orphans at an early age under the and gazing out at the tangled wilderness which 
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guardianship of their ancle. 


‘J suppose you inean that you'd disiuherit — 


me ?? retorted the youn mim, 

Vex, | do, said Uncle Jethro emphatically. 

Which would be a peculiarly just and ypraceful 
proceeding, considering that my father helped you 
tomake your monvy, growled Dick. ‘1 suppose 
you'd leave it to that silent, sneaking fellow 
Clande Shute, who comes pottering and smelling 
about here after Mary ¢(—I tell you what it is, 
uncle, 1’ getting jolly sick of this surt of thing. 
Here am 1 condemned to drudge away at your 
office day after day from ten to six, Just ay if 1 
was a poor banker's clerk, with hardly enough 
pore ce ONY to pay for beer and ‘bacey, Just 
cease you won't be fair and treat me like a 
tan, instend of like a hoy.’ 

‘Very well, then, sir, roared the old gentleman, 
whe, although he was seventy, bent, wizened, and 
gouty, had sound dings, §Go and make a way 
for yourself in the world, and eco how adinirably 
qualitua oe we to fight anouphill battle! Pry 
its you have my permission; 1) daresay 1 cau 
fill your place at the office casily enough 

‘ff it wasn't for Mary, Lo would, replied Mr 
Dick, anerily, ‘But bo know that if Po went, 
Cluude Shute would be after her.’ 

The girl rose from her scat--a pretty girl, 
with a kind, rather a sad face, a laid her 
hand qnietly on her infuriated brother's arm, 
aaying: *Do keep still, Dick, for my sake ;’ aud 
added ino a whisper: ©Go off to the cricket-tield ; 
uncle’s bark is always worse than his bite. 

Dick woukl have perhaps taken her advice ; 
but the ofl man’s nest speech stung him to the 
quick, Well, sir’ he said, ‘and if) Mr Shute 
see chouse to pay his attentions to your sisxter, 
why shouldn't he? He's every bit as good as 
you are by birth, and a ypreat deal better in 
Gea ting.’ 

‘That ancaking, short-sighted muff as good as 
Tam!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘Looks like 
a Socialist or al Moonlighter-——that's what he 
looks hike; ond [To daresay, if you took the 
trouble to inquire into his antecedents, you’d 
discuver some rum truths.’ 

‘Dick Y whispered Mary, ‘remember you are 
inatilting me, when you speak like that!’ 

‘You're only a woman, and can't ace much 
beyond your nose,’ retorted her brother.  ‘Be- 
cause that fellow has the gift of the gab and 
can quote poetry and all that tomniyrot, you 
think he’s a what d’ye call it—a paragon. If 
the man could do anything—even play lawn- 
tennis, the last refuge of dutfers—he 4 be worth 
something. I’m not going to have a muff like 
that for a brother-in-law, and 1° tell him so 
pretty plain if he comes humbugging about here 
much more,’ 

_ ‘Mary, interposed her uncle, ‘they have dis- 
eoveral an old Roman ria on Bury Hill, and the 
, Archeological Association are going to inspect it, 
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it, and that’s positive.—And just look 
jim awfully fond of you and all that; but 


i 
- that because he 





led through the tangled 


had once been a pleasant, formal, old-fashioned 
garden, 

Mary linked her arm with his and said gently: 
‘Dick, I am really almost ashamed of you. Poor 
vid uncle is touchy and peculiar, I know; but 
you might respect him better than to talk te 
him as you do.--Remember, if he hadn’t taken 
us to his house after fathers death, things would 
have been very different with us,’ 

‘He was only doing his duty,’ replied her 
brother. ‘lie has no kids of his own, Father 
helped him to make his fortune, so that I’m 
blessed if I see under what peculiar obligation 
we are to him—Well, IT’u: not going to stand 
here, Mary 


that fellow Shute is not coming here to spoon 


you.’ 


‘Surely that is my business, Dick ?’ 
‘No, it isn’t,’ rephed her brother. ‘Uncle thinks 
higuelt is learned and fond of 

‘reading, everybody else with the same tastes must 
‘be worth something. 1 kuow better, and I don't 
,; trust Mr Shute. [ like a fellow who makes a 
.ditth: more noise, and your quiet mysterious men 
-ulways make me suspicions.’ 

~* Well, FT can tell you that you are wofully 
inistaken about Claude? 

‘Tomay be; that has to be proved,’ answered 
Dick.~-' And now, it’s late, and I must be off 
tu the field? So saying, he hurried away, to 


reappear in a few minutes clad in flannels, and 


went out by the back door, for the cricket-field 
adjoined Jethro Seaton’s property, and a path 
2 eserted garden to a 
; dovr in the wall which opened ou tu it, 
In truth, poor Mary Ottery’s life was by no 
:means happy and easy. Old Jethro Seaton loved 
her dearly, and wag kind to her; but he required 
a great deal of loving im return, and translated 
the most trifling neglect and the most unwitting 
forgetiulness into want of appreciation and affec- 
tion, Altercations between hin and Dick were 
of daily occurrence, and, in apite of all the girl's 
etturts at mediation, seemed to get more bitter 
as the opponents respectively grew older. But 
worse than this by far was the extraordinary 
and, to Mary, unaccountable dislike entertained 
jby her brother tuwards Claude Shute. Shute 
‘Was certainly not one of those men who win 
} popularity amongst their own. sex, or who capti- 
'vate the feminine eye so easily as do men of 
‘the hearty, true-Briton stamp of Dick. He was 
ordinarily a quiet, reserved, silent young man, 
‘although upon occasion he could blaze forth into 
a tropical fury which see:mned suitable to his dark 
com legion and his generally oriental appearance, 
He ‘had never feathered an oar, nor dropped a 
yoal, nor fielded a ball in his life; but Mary 
uew him aos a quiet, unassuming, studious 
English gentleman, and-loved him accordingly— 
| paruly because perhaps his own nature harmonised | 


— 
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better with hers than would that of her brother's 
typical men—fine animals, but little elve. 

Jick Ottery had been gone about an hour, 
and Mary was alone in the gaunt, half-iurnished 
old house, when Claude Shute came in. The 
girl greeted him joyfully, but she noted at once 
that he was sad. 

‘I am glad you are here alone, Mary,’ he 
said. ‘I am hipped and sick at heart, and I 
made up my mind that I would come and make 
a last appeal to you to put me out of my sus- 
pense. Will you decide my fate here now one 
way or the other? I have waited patiently, 
as you bade me wait two years ayo; bat hope 
deferred, you know, maketh the heart sick.’ 

‘You know that what you call your fate, Claude, 
has long been decided,’ replied Mary; ‘but if 
you mean, am I ready to marry you, as I have 
promised, I cannot answer you as you would 
wish.’ 

‘Are you still, then, afraid of the bulldog?’ 
‘No; I am not afraid of hin; but my mission 
in this house is to try and keep peace as long | 
as I can; and if I were to leave it as your | 
wife, such mischief would ensue between my | 
uncle and my brother, that I should never cease 
to reproach myself for having practically with- 
drawn the only intluence which might have pre- 
vented it.’ 

‘But, Mary, surely it is not just that our happi- 
ness should be blighted simply because an obsti- 
nate old ventleman and a hot-headed young one 
do not choose to agree ? 
longer before our opportunity would come.’ 

‘Tf To cau wait, Claude, surely you can. 
I do not think that it need be so long as that. 
Dick may marry, or—God forbid that you should 
think I am calculating upon such an event !— 
or my uncle might die. Remember, he is very 
old, and every month almost increases his ail- 
ments, although he dues get about wonderfully. 
If Dick married, he would have concerns enough 
of his own to attend to without bothering about 
ours. Tf uncle should die, Dick would be a rich 
man, aud would svon make Dolly Copplestone 
his wife, I can wait, Claude.’ 

Her lover was silent. ‘ Mary,’ he said at lenzth, 
‘do you think that your brother thinks 1 am 
afraid of him?’ 

‘IT daresay he does, Claude. You know he 
cannot assuciate an unathletic, unsporting man 
with any of the ruder virtues, such as pluck, 
hardihood, and so forth.—Why do you ask 4 

‘Because I would very svon show him that I 
am not,’ replied Claude quietly ; ‘and it is this 
as much as anything—this notion that he thinks 
I am afraid of him—that makes me wonder if 
I am acting like a man in only coming to see 
you when I know he is out of the way.’ 

‘No, no, Claude; you are doing go at my 
request.—Dick would be sure to insult you; and 
I do know that you have a temper, although 
I never feel it; you would fire out; there would 
be a regular row, and matters would be worse 
than they were before.’ 

‘Well, Mary, you are generally night; at least 
I think so. But it is weary work waiting, and 
the cause for the necessity is to me rather humili- 
ating. I wish your brother would marry Dolly 
_Copplestone and take himself off. It’s very hard 
for the happiness of two people to be dependent 
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on the whims of a prejudiced man. I’ve never 
done your brother any harm, and I wish none 
to come to him; and because I don’t see the 
fun of running about in the sun after one kind 
of leather ball, or of rolling about in the mud 
after another, or of blistering my hands with 
an oar, or of getting my face knocked out of 
shape by a boxing-glove, he doesn’t think I’m 
a fit candidate for the hand of his sister, So 
I must go on waiting either until he marries, 
or until’>-—— 

‘Only for a while, Claude. Remember, that 
all things come to him who waits.—And now, 
will you mind if I go away and dress? I pro- 
mised Dick faithfully that I would come on 
the ground to see Colyton beat Belford, and 
besides one meets friends on these occasions whom 
one rarely sees at other times.’ 

“Of course 1 don’t mind, Mary,’ said Claude ; 
‘anything which makes you happy pleases me, 
But I’m fearfully depressed, ie I don't seem 
to care for anything now.’ 

‘That’s very foolish,’ said the girl, laughing. 
‘Faint heart—you know the rest.’ 

‘T’m not faint-hearted ; on the contrary, I 
seem to long to do something startling, so as 
to show Mr Richard that I’m uot the poor limp 
being he takes ine for.—Where is Mr Seaton ¢? 

‘He talked of yoing to Bury Hill with the 
antiquaries, but he changes his mind often,’ 
phed Mary. 

Claude stood for a moment, looked at his 
watch, embraced Mary, and left the house ; whilst 
Mary dashed up-stairs to attire herself as became 
one who was reputed the prettiest girl and tie 
best dresser in South Ruddyshire. 


ORANGES AND ORANGIE-BLOSSOM, 
CONSIDERABLE confusion lias arisen as to the 


precise date of the introduction of the orange 
into Europe. On the one hand, many writers 
assert that it has been known from the time of 
the Romans ; while others as confidently allege 
that its importation can only be traced back to 
uw comparatively recent period. Gibbon himself 
has fallen into the former error, and in the second 
chapter of his Mecline and Mull includes the orange 
among the fruits cultivated in the Roman gardens. 
The Aurea mula, however, of the Latin writers, 
Were certainly not oranges ; they may have bee 
citrons, or were possibly nothing more than’a 
Jvght-coloured apple. similar to the golden Pippin 
of our own time. Other authorities, without 
goin back so far, state that the oranye was 
lunported soon after the Christian cra, that it wag 
growing in Italy in the fourth century, and was 
seen by the Crusaders, during their variuus ex- 
peditions, in Palestine. On the other hand, we 
are assured that it was unknown in any count 
north of the Mediterranean previous to the fit- 
teenth century, and that all statements to the con- 
trary are founded upon a mistaken interpretation 
of the facts. | 

These apparent contradictions have their origin 
in a lack of discrimination between the sweet 
and the ‘bitter varieties of the fruit. The latter, 
‘which is the original stock and from which the 
former is derived by cultivation, is a native of 


India and China. Sir Joseph Hooker found it 
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‘owing wild in several districts svuth of the | placed, either growing in tubs or planted in the 
Finale a, and it has also been noticed by Royle | ground, These orangeries—of which many exam- 
and other botanista, From India the Arabs | ples still remain, as, for instance, at Kensington 
obtained it in very carly times—probably svon ; Palace and at Kew—were merely greenhouses on 
after the destruction of the Roman empire--and | a large scale, the glass resting against a high wall, 
after spreading over Africa, it was introduced | so as to give a minimum height of some fifteen or 
by the Moors inte Spain, and thence made its twenty feet. It was from these that for more 
way gradnally over France and the neighbouring |} than a century the chief supply of oranges was 
countries. The word aurantiom, from which we | derived ; and country gentlemen vied with each 
ret our word ‘orange,’ first appears in the low | other in the excellence of the fruit and the 
Katin, and is itself a corruption of the Sanskrit | quantity produced. 
term aagranga, The Arabian physicians had a On their first introduction into England, oranges 
high opinion of its medicinal qualities, an opinion | seem to have been sold for about eightpence each, 
which was subsequently shared by their Kuropean | a sum equal to more than a shilling in the 
collengues ; and in the middle ages, the bitter | present day. By the middle, however, of the 
orange occupied a high place in the Heed seventeenth century the ordinary price had come 
pwia of all civilised practitioners, The sweet; down to sixpence, as we know from Mr Pepys, 
orange seems to ave been first brought from = who makes several doleful observations on the 
China by Vaseo da Gama and his companion: | subject. He first ‘saw them grow,’ he tells us, 
in 1498, although, aygnin, there is considerable | in 1666 _ Lerd Brooke's at Hackney,’ 
uncertainty on this point. where some of them were ‘green, some half, some 

There can be litthe doubt that the sweet orange ja quarter, and some full ripe on the same tree ; 
is an offshuot of the bitter variety, obtained by aiid one fruit of the same tree do come a year or 
careful cultivation, and that it was originally t) two after the other. I pulled off a little one 
Chinese pardeners to whom we are indebted | by stealth, the man being mightily curious of them, 
for it. In fact, the connection betw cn the two | and eat it; and it was just as other little, green, 
is of the closest deseription ; and a number of small oranges are, as biz as half the end of my 
experiments made by different observers distinctly little finger” What pleasure Mr Pepys could find 
show that, unless certain exigences of soil and in eating “little green oranges’ the size of his 
climate be satisfied, the sweet orange is very liable | finger-end, or what he expected the flavour to be, | 
to east back’ to ite oripinal rusticity,  Gallesio he does mot tell us; but such a petty larceny 
indeed alleges that no such thing oceurs, and | seems unworthy of a gentleman dressed, as he pro- | 
that he never met with oan dastance of a ‘bitter > ceeds te inform us, for the first time, in his ‘uew 
orange from the seed of sweet oranges, or of at black stuff bombazin suit? A vear or two later 
dweet orange-tree from the seeds of bitter oranges! | he became better acquainted with the price, if not 
Theae renults are, however, exactly contrary to the | with the taste, of oranyes, for, in March 1668, he 
experience of many other ex perimentalists. went ‘to the Duke of York's house to see the new 

Che precise pertod when orange-trees were first play, where the house was, it not being one 
brought into England is uncertain, but it was in) o'clock, very full. But my wife and Deb. being 
alt probability some time during the reign of: there before, with Mrs Pierce and Corbet and 
Klizabeth, Their introduction, like that of many | Betty Turner, they made me room, and there I 
other things, has been ascribed to Sir Walter! sat, it costing me eight shillings upon them in 
Raleigh ‘Phe only foundation, however, for this | oranges at sixpence apiece” The same price is 
tradition wonld seem to be the fact that some mentioned two months later, when, at the same 
af the carliest trees known in England were culti- theatre, ‘there happened one thing which vexed 
vated at) Beddington, in Surrey, the owner of me, which is that the orange-woman did come in 
which place, Sir Francis Carew, had married the pit and challenge me for twelve oranges which 

Raleigh's niece, Apart of those at Hampton she delivered by my order at a late play at night, 
Court are also said to have been amon, the earliest in order to give to some ladies in a box, which 
importations, a few of them, according to the asser- was wholly untrue; but yet she swore it to be 
ation of the gardeners, being more than three true. But, however, 1 did deny it, and did not 
“bundred years old, That the orange-tree fre- pay her; but, for quiet, did buy four shillings 
quently attains a great age is certain; and it) worth of oranges of her at sixpence each’ By 
is a well-ascertainud fact that many of those the commencement of the succeeding century, 
which are known to be at least a hundred years oranges had evidently much decreased in price, 
old appear to be in’ their prime, and on: and were sold, as now, in the streets, 
bearing loug after that age. It is even alleged The usual price of an orange throughout the 
that in the Azores there are trees which have last century seems to have varied from threepence 
produced fruit after their third century. We to fourpence, a rate which was high enough 
inay take it, however, that as a general rule the to make the home cultivation of the fruit still 
orange is at its best up to a hundred years, worth the expense. | 
and after that time begins gradually to decay. During the early years of the present century, 

It was during the reign of James I. that oranges orange cultivation in England went altogether out 
were first imported into this country as articles | of fashion and gave place to that of grapes. It is, 

of commerce ; but it may be presumed that the ; however, difficult to see the reasons fur this entire 
quantity brought in was emall and the quality change of taste. One would have supposed that, 
poor, In any case, they were looked upon as ; notwithstanding the diminished value of the fruit, 
expensive and fashionable luxuries, and cultivated | oranye-trees were still worth growing for the sake 
with aa niuch care for the table as are hothouse | of ornament. A more beautiful plant, or rather 
frapes in the present day. Every great house shrub, does not exist, and nothing can be hand- 

j bad its orangery, under which the trees were somer than an orange-tree in the month of April ,,. 
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or May, when the white blossoms, and the yellow 
fruit of the preceding year, stand out against the 
vivid dark green of the foliage. On the Continent, 
it is better appreciated. In France and Germany, 
no country-house or garden of any pretensions 1s 
supposed to be complete without its set of orange- 
trees in their tubs, which are placed ont in 
summer and taken in again for the winter. In 
the Tuileries gardens, as every visitor to Paris 
will remember, many hundreds are kept, some of 
which are said to be over three centuries old. 
The only place in England, however, where the 
custom 1s still maintained seems to be Hampton 
Court Palace, where also, as we have seen, a very 
venerable age is ascribed to many of the trees. 
The continental gardens are still supplied to a 
great extent, as were our own in the last century, 
by the growers of the Riviera or the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa. As it is an extremely tedious 
process to raise the plants from seed, they are 
usually imported when several years old, and 
thus, by the time they reach more northern lati- 
tudes, have become somewhat expensive luxuries. 
In South Germany, where they are perhaps 
cheaper than elsewhere, an average price for a 
moderately sized tree is about six pounds of our 
money ; but, of course, everything depends upon 
the shape and size, a ‘seragyy’ specimen being 
sold for much less, while an exceptionally fine 
one will be rated accordingly, There is, however, 
one spot in the British Isles where orange-trees 
are still grown, and, what is more, are grown in 
the open air, and that is Salcombe, in Devonshire, 
not far from Torquay. Here they are plauted in 
the open ground, as in Italy or Spain ; and trees 
are pointed out to the visitor which, it is stated, 
have withstood the rigours of English winters for 
more than a hundred years. 

The bluod-orange is a mere variety of the sweet 
orange obtained by cultivation, and appears first 
to have been raised by the Spanish gardeners in 
the Philippine Islands, from the capital of which 
(Manila) it, together with the well-known ciyars, 
formed at one time one of the chief articles of 
export. On its first appearance in Europe it 
excited a considerable sensation ; and in the last 
century, very high prices were demanded for the 
trees which bore the wonderful fruit. None, how- 
ever, now come to us from Manila, our supply 
being derived almost entirely from Malta, where 
great pains and attention are bestowed upon their 
cultivation, It was for a long time supposed, and 
indeed the idea is not yet quite extinct, that 
blood-oranges were produced by the grafting of 
the orange with the pomegranate; but there is 
not the slightest foundation for this belief. 

Of the immense numbers of oranges yearly 
imported into England, the greater part come from 
Portugal, Spain, ag & and the Mediterranean 
countries, he best, however, if we except the 
newly introduced Jaffa oranges, are still brought 
from St Michael, the largest of the Azores, They 
have the peculiarity of containing few or no pips, 
and their cultivation forms one of the chief 
industries of the island. The average annual 
yield of each tree is from seven hundred to a 
thousand ; but some old trees produce much more, 
and continue to bear, it is said, for two or even 
three centuries. In the year 1878, four hundred 
thousand boxes, each containing about four hun- 
dred oranges, were exported to England ; but, as 
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already stated, these hundred and sixty millions 
form but a small part of the total quantity 


constmed in the British Isles, It is evident, 
however, that the whole sum, if reckoned out, 
would present such an array of milliards as to 
convey no very clear idea to the ordinary in- 
telligence. 

To some people, the chief charm of the orange- 
tree lies in its beautiful and fragrant blossoms, 
and it seems strange that it is not more culti- 
vated in our hothouses on this account alone. 
Nothing can be more delicious than the perfume 
of the orange-tlower, although it is possible, 
according to the opinion of some over-sensitive 
individuals, to have too much of it. There are, 
for instance, places in Spain where it certainly is 
rather overpowering ; and at Seville, in the month 
of April, the whole air is laden for several weeks 
with the strony pungent odour, To most of the 
Visitors to that picturesque city this can only be 
a delightful experience ; but there are others who 
allege that the intensity of the scent, or rather 
perhaps its persistency, night and day for ao 
ae yroduces headache, and even nausea. Of 
the ihiquitett blossoms themselver, little use 
is made in Spain. In some of the convents, 
the nuns employ a certain quantity in the manu- 
facture of orange-flower water, which they dispose 
of at a ridiculously low and merely nominal price ; 
but which, by the time it has iP retailed in 
Eneland at a moderate profit of several hundred 
per cent., becomes almost as dear as an ordinary 
yverfume, At Nice, however, and along the 
tiviera, precisely in that region which in the 
last century supplied our gardeners with their 
orange-trees, a considerable trade has pane up 
in orange-blossoms. They are despatched in boxes 
to all parts of Europe for the purpose of being 
fashioned into bridal wreaths, or the wreaths 
themselves are sent ready made up, at prices 
varying from a few francs to almost a small 
fortune, As regards the latter point, the time 
of the year of course makes a considerable differ. 
ence, the supply being attended with more diffi- 
culty in autumn and winter than in the spring, 
and is effected, it is to be supposed, by a system 
of forcing similar to that which cnables our 
florists to produce winter roses and lilies of the 
valley at Chistaiae 

The custom of wearing orange-blossom at 
weddings is of comparatively recent date with 
us. It came to us, like most other female 
fashions in dress, from the French, who in their 
turn had derived it from Spain. In the latter 
country it had Jong obtained, and is said to have 
been originally of Moorish origin. There is, how- 
ever, an old Spanish legend which gives a dif- 
ferent account of its introduction, According 
to this, soon after the importation of the orange- 
tree by the Moors, one of the Spanish kings had 
a specimen of which he was very proud, and of 
which the French ambassador was extremely 
desirous to obtain an offshoot. The gardener’s 
daughter was aware of this, and in order to pro- 
vide herself with the necessary dowry to enable 
her to marry her lover, she obtained a slip, which 
she sold to the ambassador at a high price. On 
the occasion of her wedding, in recognition of 
her gratitude to the plant which had procured her 
happiness, she bound in her hair a wreath of 
orange-blossom, and thus inaugurated the fashion ,,_ 
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which has become universal. As the orange was 
introduced into Spain at a very early period by 
the Moora, this legend sufficiently establishes the 
antiquity of the custom as far a» that country is 
concerned, although many centuries elapsed before 
it spread over the rest of Europe. Up to forty or 
fifty years ayo, it was the practice for jadies to be 
married in hats or bonnets; and the fashion of 
dispensing with the bounet seems first to have 
established itself after the example set by her 
present Majesty on the occasion of her wedding 
im 1840, ‘Her dress” says the Annual Megister, 
‘was a rich white satin trimmed with orange- 
flowers, and on her head she wore a wreath of the 
same blossoms, over which, but not so as to con- 
ceal her face, a beautiful veil of Honiton Jace was 
thrown,” lor some years after this, however, 
bonnets were still often worn at weddings, the 
aranoe flawor wrenth onataral ar artifieial heing 
laced on them, and mot directly on the head. It 
ia probably not more than thirty years ago that 
they were finally dispensed with and the wreath 
and veil stibsatiniededd. Even in Germany, the 
time-honoured chaplet of myrtle, to which there 
are #0 many allusions in hterature and poctry, 
has now been discarded in favour of oranve- 
flowers; and there seems little reason to doubt 
that this custom, now become universal, and 
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much so, answered the old niggard, ‘I have a 
great mind to turn beggar myself.’ 

An English nobleman travelling oh in 
the United Statea and wishing to enjoy his trip 
free from all the strict etiquette of his life at 
home, was one day annoyed by a negro waiter 
loitering about the room, although he had several 
times told him he did not require him to wait 
table. At last he 
leave the room.—‘ Excuse me, sah,’ said Sambo, 
with a look of immense importance—‘ excuse me, 
but I’se ’sponsible for de = silver’—This same 
nobleman relates that while sleeping in a remote 
Weatern hotel after a long day’s journey, he was 
awakened early in the morning by a black waiter. 
Feeling rather tired, he went to sleep again, but 
in a short time was again awakened by the bed- 
clothes being quietly pulled off.—‘ What do you 
mean, voi hiack ragcal ?’ he indionantly demanded. 
‘Cat you let me sleep in peace 1’—‘ Guess you 
ean sleep as long as you like, sah,’ replied Cuffy, 
‘only I must hab de sheet anyhow, ‘cause dey ’re 
waitin’ down-stairsa for de big white tableclof !’ 

A gentleman recently married was continually 
expatiating on the beauties and good qualities of 
his better-half, much to the diegust of his frienda, 
who were somewhat dubious of the lady being 
such a paragon of perfection. One day, after 


pretty and appropriate in’ itself, will continue | listening to a big dose of fulsome praises about the 


to be followed for a long time to come, 
UNENPECTED ANSWERS. 


‘LT wornp like my bill paid,’ said a tailer to an 
impecunious customer,—-* Do you not owe any one 
anything? asked the debtor,-—* No, sir J aim 
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lady, a gentleman remarked that it was quite 
right his friend should be blessed with the hand 
of such a treasure.—‘ How do you make that out? 
arked he. * What special right had I to her?’?— 
‘By the law of nations, of course, as the first 
discoverer.’ 

In certain town 


in north of Scotland 


thankful to say Tolo not.’ Then you can afford there lived a barber who was somewhat addicted 


to wait,’ was the anawer as the customer walked ! to frequent Louts of drinking, 


away. 


1 
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One morning after 
n deep boose he was shaving the parish minister, 


A country clergyman was impressing upon his! who, observing his hand was somewhat unsteady, 


gardener the importance of his piving due atten- 
tion tu his utterances in the pulpit, and told him 
to provide himself with a pencil and paper to take 
notes of any passages which he particularly dwelt 
upon, Next Sunday morning he was ylad_ to 
perceive John busily following his advice. After 
the service lie accosted him on his way home and 
asked to sce his notes. After some demur John 
produced bis paper, ‘To the clergyman’s astonish- 
ment, it was scrawled all over with unintelligible 
words and sentences, ‘Why, John, this ia all 
nousense,’ he said, somewhat indignantly.—‘ Deed, 
sir, to tell the honest truth, I thocht that a’ the 
time ye was preaching !’ 

An frieh girl whe was servant to lady was 
complimented by her before mpany on the 
elaborate ornamentation of a large pie at dinner. 
‘Why, Bridget, you are quite an artist. How 
did you manage to do this so beautifully? 
phe inquired, thinking to rally her for the com. 

nhy's amusement = tadade, it was meself that 

id it, mum,’ said Biddy with a malicious grin. 

‘Isn't it purty, mum? I did it with your false 
teeth, mum !’ . 

. & notorious miser was once presented by a 
clergyman with a pamphlet on almegiving. 
Seeing him some time afterwards, he asked him 

what he thought of it, ‘It’s very fine, sir’— 

‘Well, I trust you will act up to its teachings,’ 
said the minister, ‘You woakt perceive the great 
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and that he had drawn blood once or twice, 
solemnly remarked: ‘James, my friend, it's a 
very sad thing to sce a man a victim to strong 
drink.’——‘ Deed, it’s that, sir, complacently an- 
swered the barber; ‘it’s a very bad thing, and 
mak’s the skin unco tender.’ 

‘Well, Pat,’ said a victorious general to a soldier 
after the battle, ‘what did you do to help us to 
Win this great victory 7’—‘ Do, yer honour? Why, 
1 walked bowldly up to one of the inimy and cut 
off his fut’—‘ His foot! Why didn’t you cut off 
his head ?’?—‘ Ah, sure, yer honour, an’ that was 
off already.’ 

An American Professor attempting to explain 
to a little girl the manner in which the lobster 
casts his shell when he has outgrown it, remarked : 
‘What do you do when you get too big for your 
clothes? You throw them aside, don’t you ?’—‘O 
no; we let out the tucks !’ 

A confirmed bachelor happening to see a lady 
looking at a picture representing a man on his 
knees before a beautiful woman, indignantly 
exclaimed : ‘Before 1 would bend my knee to 
a woman, I would §0 and hang myself. Do 
you not think it would be the best thing to do, 
madam ?'—‘It would certainly be the best for 
the woman,’ was the sarcastic reply. 

Dr Abernethy was once called in to attend a 
man who had had a somewhat stormy altercation 
with his better-half, and found the poor man with 


xeremptorily ordered him to 
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of her finger-nails The worthy Doctor could 
not help remonstrating with the woman upon her 
conduct. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘are you not ashamed 
of yourself, treating your husband like this, your 
husband, who is the head of the house—the head 
of all—in fact, your head, madam?’—‘ Well, 
Doctor,’ fiercely returned the virago, ‘and am I 

not at liberty to scratch my own head ?? 

Having purchased some butter from an Irish- 
woman, the merchant on weighing the lumps 
found them all light weight, and challenged her 
with trying to cheat him.—‘Shure, it’s yer own 
fault if they are light,’ said Biddy; ‘it’s yer 
own fault, sir; for wasn’t it a pound o’ soap 
I bought here that I had in the other end o’ 
the scales when I weighed ’em !’ 

‘Youll grow up very ugly, Daisy, if you make 
faces.’—* Will I, auntie? Did you .make faces 
when you were a little virl ? 

At an examination at the College of Surgeons, 
a candidate was asked: ‘What wonld you do if 
a man was blown up with gunpowder t’—* Wait 
till he came down,’ was the somewhat cool reply. 
—‘Very good,’ continued the Professor. ‘And 
suppose I was to kick you for such an impertinent 


answer, What muscles would T put in motion ??—~— : 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 
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‘The fHexors and extensors of my arm; for 1. 
these relics, which speak so eloquently of the 


would at once knock you down.’ 

A clergyman reprimanding one of his church 
members for quarrelling so frequently and loudly 
with his wife as to be a source of continual 
annoyance to the neighbours, remarked that the 
Scriptures declared that man and wife were one. 
‘Ay, that may be,’ answered the delinquent; 
‘but if you were to pass when we were at it, 
youd think there were a score of us,’ 

An auctioneer in Edinburgh of the name of 
Martin was one day selling some books, and not 
being much of a scholar, he made some awkward 
attempts to unravel the titles of some foreign 
works amongst the number, At last a French 
work was put up, and a young swell, thinking 
to have a lauzh at the auctioncer’s expense, 
asked him to read the title again, as he did 
not quite understand it,—‘Oh !’ said Martin, ‘it’s 
something about manners, and that’s what neither 
you nor me has ower muckle o’,’ 

Fénelon, who often bothered Richelieu for 
subscriptions to charitable purposes without any 
success, was one day telling him that he had 
just seen a capital portrait of him. ‘And I 
suppose you would ask if for a subscription ?’ 
said Richelieu with a sneer.—‘Qh no; I saw there 
was no chance—it was too like you.’ 

Doctor passing a stone-cutter’s yard: ‘Good 
morning, Mr Jones, Hard at work, I see. I 
suppose you finish your gravestones as far as 
ms Memory of,” and then wait for some one to 
die, eh ??—‘ Why, yes; unless somebody’s sick 
and you’re doctoring ’em; then I keep right 
on’ 

‘You don't love me now, Tom, as you used 
to,’ said a shrewish wife to her dejected fiibond : 
‘when we were married first, you often declared 
you were so fond of me yor could eat me up,’— 
*Yes, my dear,’ was the melancholy rejoinder ; 
‘and I’ve been sorry ever since I didn’t do it.’ 

A pompous but bald-headed merchant who had 
amassed a considerable fortune was continnall 
informing people of the fact that he was a ‘self- 
made man.’ ‘I say with pride, Mr Blank,’ he 
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began to a stranger one day, ‘I am a self-made 
man. Nobody helped me. I made myself’—— 
‘Well, well,’ interrupted the listener, ‘when you 
were about it, why the dickens did you not -put a 
little more hair on the top of your head ?’ 





As land my wife, at the window one day, 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 
A cart came along with a ‘broth of a bay,’ 
Who was driving a stout little donkey. 


To my wife I then spoke by way of a joke: 
‘'Thero’s a relation of yours in that carriage.’ 

To which she replied, as the donkey she spied : 
‘Ah, yes, a relation—by marriage.’ 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


AN interesting collection of antiquities has lately 
been on exhibition in London, consisting of the 
various objects brought to light by Mr Flinders 
Petrie during his recent excavations in Egypt at 
Wawera, on the site of the ancient Labyrinth de- 
scribed by Herodotus, These objects are not so very 
ancient—that is, they belong to the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods, which, although dating back to 
about 300 1.¢., is quite modern according to the 
Egyptian standard. Nevertheless, to many people 


manners and customs of the Romans in Egypt, 
from about the birth of Christ to 200 a.p., and of 
the preceding Ptolemies, better known to us 
historically than their ancient predecessors the 
Pharaohs, will be of more interest than those of 
far greater antiquity. 

The first thing which strikes us is a series of por- 
traits on wood, so perfect and fresh in appearance, 
that it is diflicult to believe that they ee been 
buried for nearly two thoneand years ; yet such 
ix the case, for these portraits represent Homans 
interred during the Ptolemaic period. It is 
singtlar that the Romans in Egypt should have 
adopted the mode of burial of the Eyyptians ; but 
the faces and dress of these portraits are undoubt- 
edly Roman, although they covered the heads of 
mummies beautifully and elegantly swathed in 
the numerous linen bandages peculiar to Egyptian 
burials, but more artistically arranged than was 
common in the more ancient mummies, for the 
crossings of the bandages form a beautiful honey- 


comb aici of extraordinary symmetry, each 
panel finished with a gilt band. The board upon 


which the portrait was painted was bandaged in 
skilfully over the head, and thus the relatives 
anight have the mournful pleasure of contemplat- 
ing the features of the deceased whenever they 
pleased ; and certainly no artist even of modern 
times could have more faithfully portrayed the 
individual than did the portrait-painter of two 
thousand years ago. They are evidently what are 
usually called ‘speaking’ likenesecs. There is one 
of an old man, who might have been a general, 
or one of the Cwsars, in his white toga, every line 
and furrow of the face carefully delineated ; whilst 
several of the ladies, and particularly two young 
girls, might Le exhibited as likenesses of profes- 
sional beauties of the present day. The material 
employed for these durable portraits was a wax 
medium, which has been employed with excellent 
effect in modern times, and might be used more 
frequently with advantage. The beautiful views 
of Greece in the Neue Pinakothek at Munich, | 
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executed by order of the old King Ludwig, are of | 
this kind ; and we believe some of the pictures in | 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, are also | 
painted on wax. 

The mummies with the portraits were generally 
deposited in unadorned wooden coffins with mov- 
able lida. These coftins, which are not made of ; 
slabs of wood, but of stall pieces neatly joined, | 
are raised a few inches from the ground upon four | 
short feet; and beside them were placed the four | 
canopic vases with animal heads, containing the | 
viscerie, such as are always found in Egyptian | 
tombs, Several of these jars are exhibited by | 
Mr Petrie, as well as some of the flint knives used | 
ceremonially, long after the invention of iron, by 
the cnibalmers in making the necessary incisions 
in the body. 

There are also to be seen funeral wreaths, one 
still adorning the head of a mumuiny, made of 
flowers, the species of which are still distin- 
guishable ; whent, barley, and other seeds ; grasses 
and leaves of shrubs. Still more curious are a 
number of toys, some of which are almost identi- 
cal with those prized by boys and girls of to-day. 
There are spinning-tops for the boys, jointed dolls 
for the girls, and a rag-doll for baby ; 2 wooden 
bird on wheels, and other animals, including a. 
crocodile ; a toy bedstead, and a sedan-chatr in: 
terra-cotta containing a lady, who can be moved - 
at pleasure. 

The domestic arts are represented by fragments 
of beautiful embroideries ; a set of bobbins such 
as are still used for lace-making ; a bundle of 
leather-workers’ needles and awl; spindles, and a: 
drvas made of coarse Jinen, with two broad purple 
bands inserted, just as represented in some of the 
portraits—the purple bands probably denoting the 
rank of the wearer, There ts also a pair of short 
knitted socks made to tie round the ankle, and 
with a separate division for the great toe; this, of | 
course, was for the convenience of the wearer of | 
sandals ; but it is amusing to find that the ‘fad? | 
of the hygienists of the Health Exhibition is at 
least ag ancient as the Christian era, only the | 
‘Egyptians had a reason for separated toes, which 
those who wear boots have not. 

a one of the most interesting of the 
objecta discovered is a lens of thick ylass resem- 
bling the bull's-eye of a lantern, but suggesting | 
the possibility that the Egyptians might have 
known more of the magnifyang power of plass 
than we give them credit for, and may even have 
possessed telescopes. 

A large case at one end of the reom in the— 
Egyptian Hall, in which Mr Flinders Petrie’s : 
discoveries are appropriately exhibited, contains | 
a beautiful collection of Eyyptian antiquities of 
an older date than those we have been deacribing 
—hundreds of those well-known cnrious little | 
images of gods in blue porcelain, jewels of gold, : 
necklaces, rings, bracelets, and ear-rings, among | 
which we noticed some fine pearls; numerous ; 
scarabivi, and other curions and interesting objects, | 
serving to show the high development of art in| 
Egypt at a very early period. | 
_ Where shall we look for the beginnings of that | 
art? In Mr Flinders Petrie’s collection we see it: 
as it cxisted in Roman times; in the Xe pe: | 


| 
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‘Museum we can trace it back into far remote pre- 
Ahistoric times; but it seems even then as vigorons, 
and in many respects as perfect, as in the more 
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modern period. Yet buried beneath the magnifi- 
cent ruins of the cities and tombs of the Pharaoha, 
and even incorporated with the tufa out of which 
these tombs were constructed, are found rude 
flint implements, telling of a time when all this 
magnificent civilisation had no existence. Where 
shall we look for the transition stage, the period 
Letween the users of flint implements and the 
builders of the Pyramids? and how shall we eati- 
mate the time which has elapsed since the valley 
of the Nile was first occupied by man ? 

The recent discoveries of Mr Flinders Petrie 
and fellow-workers have done much to elucidate 
doubtful points in Eyyptian history. We are 
daily discoveriny proofs of the truthfulness of the 
writings of Herodotus, Lake Maris and the Laby- 
rinth are no lunger myths; the Shepherd kinus 
have been made known to us; and the Pharagvhs 
of Joseph and of Moses seem to be identified. 
Who ehall say how much more of the hidden 
story written on the stones and on the tombs of 
ancient Egypt may be revealed to us by the 
zealous explorers, of whom Mr Flinders Petrie is 
chief?) Let us hope that the British Museum 
may be enriched by these recent finds, 


DEA D. 


A quarst old cottage was on a hill, 
With latticed panes and a dvorway low ; 
(I know not whether it be there still, 
For this was many years ago), 
And a lady was singing there all the day— 
Singing, and moving to and fro ; 
Bat now she is under the damp brown clay 
(For this was many years ago}, 


And there, the latticed panes outside, 
The roses bloomed all white and red; 

Oh, they were sweet in the summer-tide, 
But in the winter they were dead. 

The roses died in the winter cold . . 
It must be winter now, I know, 

For the lady Hes in the clinging mould 
(But this was many years ago’. 


Then she would sing there, day hy day, 
And one would come aver the hills at eve, 
And oft they would pause in the little doorway, 
Those dreamers of dreams that Love can weave. 
And oft they would stand on the green hills brow 
When the winds were hashed and the sun was low— 
What does he think of that old time nou ? 
(For this was many years ago). 


*The red-rose-bloom was on her cheek, 
The suinmer sunshine in her hair ; 
And she is dead! . . . she does not speak, 
But her eyes-- they follow me everywhere ! 
And most, when falls the sombre night, 
And wavering shadows blacker grow, 
They haunt me with their mournful light— 
A dream of many years ago !' 
Paci Walss. 
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OXFORD PASS SCHOOLS 
‘GREATS.’ 


Arter the triumph of having at last actually 
passed ‘ Mods’ (see Chambers’s Journal, 14th May 
1887) has a little subsided, our typical undergrad- 
uate, already in his third year, sees quite new 
prospects opening before him. That long and 
verdant path, strewn with roses, which awaited 
his willing steps after ‘Smalls,’ has now become 
a thing of the past ; few and evil are his remain- 
ing days at Oxford: like Macbeth’s witches, 
when he stirs his caldron, he perceives in it 
only ‘Double, double toil and trouble’ As 
long as Mods occupied his gaze, the huyeness 
of the obstacle filled his horizon, and pre- 
vented him from looking beyond ; but now that 
it is removed, he suddenly and to his amaze- 
ment perceives that while on the one hand the 
greater part of his life at the ’varsity is over, on 
the other the major portion of his work there has 
still to be performed. Poor creature! He had 
imagined that when once Mods was passed most 
of his labours would be finished, On the contrary, 
he finds that they had little more than begun. 
He is now the proud possessor of two testamurs ; 
but three more must be his ere he can claim that 
masic B.A, degree which does for a ‘varsity man 
what the stamp of the reyal mint effects for a 
sovereign. 

Until two years ago, indeed, one more trial 
remained which had to be undergone by all 
alike—by the professional ‘ pot-hunter’—that iz, 
the constant seeker after university rewards and 
aids to learning, who commences his career by 
getting a scholarship at Balliol, and finishes it by 
Janding the Craven ; and by the humble denizen 
of ‘Teddy Hall’ or ‘The Tavern,’ who considers 
Bix years a very reasonable time to consume in 
attaining to the status of a Bachelor of Arts, 
Appropriately to the history and destination of 


man, this meeting-place of manifold intelligences. 


was theological, not to say polemical, in ite char- 
acter. Theoretically, it constituted one of the two 
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great divisions of the Second Public Examination ; 
practically, it was the slightest and easiest of all 
Oxford schools. 

Although the hand of change has laid its ruth- 
less clutch upon ‘ Rudiments,’ or ‘Pass Divinity,’ 
as it was indifferently termed, insomuch that since 
1886 it has ranked merely as one amongst the 
many pass schools out of which the Pastman can 
select the fatal three, it is still worth while to 
dwell for a moment upon its departed glories, 
before they vanish for ever into the limbo of a 
forgotten past. 

The time required to prepare for this tre- 
mendous ordeal used to be differently estimated. 
A testamur in Moderations having been actually 
secured, it becomes the painful task of the being 
whose fortunes we follow to prepare himeelf 
for his other three pass schools, It is to be 
noted that he is no longer the lighthearted 
mortal he was of yore; a change has come 
over the spirit of the scene, and the realities 
of existence have begun to press heavily upon 
him. The Oxford dun, like Pale Death himself, 
knocks impartially at the doors of the rich— 
who have exceeded their allowance—as well as 
at those of the poor. All the extravagances of 
former days are now beginning to bear their 
acrid fruit ; every post brings a bill; every knock 
may announce the appearance of a furious creditor. 
Bad enough it often is for the comparatively 
wealthy ; but for the poor! Who can describe 
the agony of the ruined man, who feels that the 
whole of his previous history is one long record 
of waste—waste of time, waste of opportunity, 
waste of life! Too often he has the additional 
pain of knowing that he has destroyed by his 
mad prodigality the very home that nourished 
him. Parents and sisters are impoverished ; he 
himself is compelled to expiate by a lifetime 
of drudgery and indigence the drivelling idiotcy 
of his earlier years. It is evident that to such 
& man as this, to obtain his Degree is often 
almost literally a question of life or death. If 
he succeed, there are possibilities which may. 
serve in some measure to mitigate the punishment. 
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he has brought upon himself. If he fail—but 
here we cannot follow him—‘’tis too bitter)’ 
Enongh has been told to show that the Pass- 
man is likely to toil for his Finals in a fashion 
very different from that which he formerly pur- 
aucd. He palters no longer; all he can do he 
does, but, unfortunately, that is not very much. 
He infinitely desires now, probably, to ‘get 
through’ with all possible «peed; but he is 
informed that he has at present no chance of 
success, Ly far the most dithicult of the fences 
he has still to negotiate is Pass Cireata, This 
echool may be considered as representative in 
some sort of the old ‘Great Go, a kind of relic 
of, or survival from, a former state of things: 
‘The Inst rose of summer left: blooming alone.’ 
It in indeed at once the most venerable and the 
etiffeat of all Oxford Pass Exams, perhaps the 
only one which may be said to really demand 
some little exercise of the higher intellectual 
facultiva, Tt is now that the Passman (as a rule) 
gets his sole glimpse into the upper regions of 
education, From the foot of the mountain he, 
as it were, looks up, and sees peak after peak 
piled high above Li each more inaccessible 
than the last. With awe he gazea, and at last 
turns uway, feeling that ‘the quest is not for 
him,’ 

At thie point in their progress many men_ bid 
a long farewell to the Niieieal pursuits which 
have occupied so many of their previous years. 
If they enter the Chureh, or if they attempt 
tuition, it is true that their classics will still 
be of service to thems; and if they read for the 
bar-—which comparatively few Passmen do—or 
become articled to a solicitor, it is possible that 
such Latinity ag they possess may be turned to 
nccount, But, with these exceptions, it is. pro- 
bable that very few non-honour men, when once 
they have obtained a testanra in “No. 1 Group A,’ 
ever again make the slightest use of the lore 
which they have acquired at the cost of so many 
weary hours, and of cash to an amount which is 
known to Paterfatuilias alone. 

His two remaining schools the Passman can 
elect out of a number which it is open to him 
to attempt; but as several of these are mathe- 
matical or acientifie in their character—and there- 
fore, of course, to be shunned like the plagne 
—his power of picking and choosing is practically 
considerably restricted, The historical schools— 
English or modern European—are a frequent. 
choice ; and welege the yreatest difficulty to 
be encountered in connection with them is the 
essay Which hag to be written during the exam. 
upon some subject of yencral interest discovered 
by the examiners, To indite a brief disquisition 
on, for example, ‘Fairy Tales’ or the ‘ British 
Constitution’ may not seem a very stupendous 
feat. to a man who has ever accustomed himeelf 
to uee his pen and his brains-—even though but 
one hour be allowed for the deed-—bnt it is an 
almost impossible performance to a being who 
has never thought consecutively for so Jong a 
period before, and whose habitual language is 
a slang didect, which, however forcible and 
expressive, is not adapted to literary purposes, 

hus, then, we have traced the steps of our 
hero from the moment when, as an unfledyeid 
—or at. least ‘unplucked’—nestling he entered 


_, the arena of the schools to bear away the crown 
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of victory from ‘Smalls, to the time when he. 
has won his last testamur in Final Schools. 
One more scene still remains, in which we may 
take a glance at him before we bid him adieu 
for ever. It is a ‘Degree day,’ and the apody- 
tertum of the Convocation House is througed with 
young men, clad for the last time in under- 
graduate apparel, Within are to be seen seated 
many of the relatives of the aforesaid— principally 
ladies—-who have come to see dear Tom, or Dick, 
or Harry take his B.A. Tom, Dick, and Co. 
have to wait in the outer portion of the building 
until they have all exhibited their bundles of 
hardly earned testamurs, paid the required cash, 
and imscribed their names in the university 
register, Each of the batches of men from the 
several colleges is presided over by a sort of 
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kponsor, in the shape of a Fellow or Tutor 
from the same Society, whose duty it is to 


warrant the respectability and genuineness of his 
protégés, 

Ak soon as the saber preliminaries have been 
observed, the latter find seats for themselves— 
or at anyrate endeavour to do so—in the interior, 
and there become spectators of events, Tt cannot 
be said that the externals of the affair are very 
striking ; in fact they might be described ag a 
trifle dingy ; but notwithstanding, there is not 
wanting a certain amount of impressiveness, The 
Degrees in the ‘snperior faculties ’—namely, in 
Law, Medicine, and Divinity—are first conferred, 
that is, if there happen to be any cundidates 
for the same—and then those m Arts; men who 
are about to become M.A.s naturally taking pre- 
cedence of their juniors. In each case, though 
the formula recited varies, the proceedings accom- 
panying it bear a strong family resemblance. The 
recipients of the Degree are introduced by some 
responsible authority to the notice of the Vice- 
chancellor, whe sits in a chair on a sort of dais 
at the end of the chamber, and whose business 
consists in taking off and replacing his cap and 
in indulging in the prescribed Latin orations. 
At the conclusion of each such ceremony, the 
newly-made graduates retire to robe themselves 
in their ee vesture, and then reappear 
to make their bow to the ‘Vice’ These Oxford 
garments are rather ‘seedy ’-looking articles, their 
prevailing black being usually only relieved by 
the colour of the hood. The gown of a D.D., 
however, is truly gorgeous to behold, and when 
seen suspended in a shop-window, is calculated 
to fill little girls with an awful respect. As 
the new Doctor of Divinity, clad fram head to 
foot in black and scarlet, proudly displays his 
splendour to the public view, he vividly recalls 
the description of the serpent before the Fall 
iven by a Sunday-school boy in reply to a young 
ady anxious to ascertain if her lessons bad borne 
any fruit: ‘If you please, ’m, you said he were 
a very ‘andsome hanimal.’ 

We are keeping the would-be B.A.s waiting | 
all this time; but, as this is exactly their actual 
fate, there is no harm done. When at last 
their turn comes, the names of the men of each 
college are read out separately, and an extra-_ 
ordinary phenomenon is then witueased. The 
two proctors, who are stationed near the Vice- 
eancellarial chair, start forward, as if suddenly — 
galvanised into movement, and precipitate them- | 
selves in a highly alarming manner upon the. 
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narrow path which serves as a thoroughfare, appa- 
rently having just discovered some delinquent 
of whom they are going in chase. They seem 
to find out they have made a mistake, however, 
by the time they have got half-way down the 
room, for they stop with a jerk, turn round, 
and return to their former position. This strange 
iece of eccentricity on the part of these high 
vise linary officials is due to an old custom, 
which allows any unsatisfied creditor to ‘pluck’ 
the gown of the proctor when he hears the name 
of his hapless debtor, and thus arrest the be- 
stowal of a Degree until his claims have been 
satisfied. Probably ‘the oldest inhabitant’ would 
fail to recollect an instance of this right being 
exercised ; but Oxford is a place where old customs 
long survive, and even after credit and its corol- 
lary, debt, have both been abolished by an enliyht- 
ened legislature, we may look to sce this one 
still perpetuated. 

As their names are uttered, the contingent of 
youths from University or Balliol, or Merton or 
Exeter, stumble forward with much banging and 
shuftling, for, though there may be much learn- 
ing, there is little space in the Convocation House. 
When they are drawn up in front of the ‘ Vice,’ 
the Don, who is acting godfather, discharges 
his function by a slight bow, and perhaps a wave 
of his hand, as much as to say, ‘There is no 
deception here, gentlemen ;? and then the men 
for whom he vouches immediately sive way to 
those from other colleges. When all have in 
turn been presented to the Vice, the latter gets 
up and unburdens himself of some remarks (in 
Latin), which he seems to have been longing to 
make. Then the new ‘Bachelors of Arts’ retire 
once more to the antechamber, and there abandon 
themselves to the ‘pleasing pain’ of putting on 
the toga virilis, and at the same instant disburs- 
ing coin right and left, here, there, and every- 
where at once. All the vulture-like hangers-on 
of a.college, scouts, porters, sub-porters, common- 
room-men, even the proctor’s bulldogs. will auda- 
ciously demand tips, with much the same cool 
impudence, one would think, as the highwayman 
who in the good old times politely requested 
pee es to give him their money or their life. 

n one reapect, the plight of the victim is even 
worse, for to him no alternative is allowed; to 
refuse is impossible: it is regular plundering, 
from which he is fortunate if he escape still in 
possession of funds enough to take him AN 

And now that the play is at last fairly played 
out and the game is over, it may occur to some 
inquiring mind to wonder whether it was worth 
the candle. What has the fortunate graduate 
in truth gained in return for all the time and 
all the money he has spent in pursuit of his 
Degree? In the first place, it should be said 
that any words which may seem to have been 
spoken disparagingly of Oxford life and Oxford 
opportunities have been aimed against not the 
use but the abuse of these. It must be remem- 
bered that not above one-half of the under- 
graduates. of the present day are Passmen; and 
of them many are far superior to the ‘average 
specimen’ whose typical character we have endea- 
voured to sketch. Still, it may be doubted 


whether, with the exception of men who intend © 701 | 
were alone in the room and they talked like lovers 
—I said to myself more than once in the old, old 


to take holy orders, or again of men who intend 
to do nothing at all, it is, strictly speaking, 
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worth anybody’s while to take a Pass Degree. 
Those who really make their ‘varsity career a 

ying thing are the scholars, who afterwards 

evelop into Fellows of their colleges, These 

are the men who win the prizes in the Oxford 
lottery ; but it does not quite follow that all 
the rest of the tickets are blanks. 

To take the lowest kind of benefit obtained— 
some amount of worldly experience nmiust at least 
be secured. But further than this, it may be 
said that though it is certainly possible for men, 
as hundreds annually prove, to leave the uni- 
versity as essentially unlettered as they were 
when they came up, after all the achievement 
is a remarkable one. For those who have either 
eyes to see or ears to hear, there is an education 
apart from the schools, Culture and refinement 
are in the air; it is a man’s own fault if he 
do not imbibe them. There is no other spot in 
Britain, perhaps in the world, where the past, 
the present, hy the future are more closely united 
than they are here. All that activity of modern 
thought, all that movement of mind, which tend 
to produce results until now indefinable, here find 
fullest scope ; for Oxford is no longer an oasis 
of Conservatisin planted amidst a wilderness of 
change. It isa bine keenly susceptible of impres- 
sions from without, and of which the pulse keeps 
truce time with the heart of England. But there 
ever exists in the background the far-reaching 
influence of a thousand years, filled with imperish- 
able memories, and indissolubly connects with 
events that are yet to come. The Past lives on at 
Oxford, dim and shadowy, it may be, but potent 
none the less; the very stones are historic. Il] 
befall the wretch who can find no good thing 
to say of the oldest and noblest of English homes 
of learning! Let a man set himself resolutely to 
draw out the pood, and not the evil, from his sur- 
roundings, to lead the higher not the lower life 
which is there offered him, and—even though 
his name figure in no class lists—it will be hard 
indeed if he bear not away with lim that which 
will raise him in the scale of being for the rest 
of his days. 
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CHAPTER LIL--THE TANGLE RESOLVES ITSELF. 

‘You must never, never take it, Elsie,’ Warren 
said earnestly, as Elsie laid down the paper once 
more and wiped a tear from her eye nervously. 
‘It came to him through that poor broken-hearted 
little woman, you know. He should never have 
married her ; he should never have owned it. It 
was never truly or honestly his, and therefore it 
isn’t yours by right. I couldn’t bear, myself, to 
touch a single penny of it.’ : 

Elsie looked up at him with a twitching face. 
‘Do you make that a condition, Warren?’ she 
asked, all tremulous. 

Warren paused and hesitated, irresolute, for a 
moment, ‘Do I] make it a condition ?’ he answered 
slowly. ‘My darling, how can I possibly talk of 
making conditions or bargains with you? But ] 
could never bear to think that wife of nine would 
touch one penny of that ill-gotten money.’ | 

‘Warren,’ Elsie said, in a very soft voice—they 












days—after all that was past and done for ever, 
you know, dear—I said to myself: “I would 
never marry any man now, not even if I loved 
him—loved him truly-~unless I had money of my 
own to bring him.” And when I began to know 
I was getting to love you—when I couldn't any 
longer conceal from myself the truth that your 
tenderness and your devotion had made me love 
you against my will—lI said to myself again, more 
firmly than ever: “I will never let him take me 
thus penniless, 1 will never burden him with 
one more mouth to feed, one more person to 
house and clothe and supply, one more life to toil 
and moil and slave for. Keven as it is, he can’t 
ptrsie his art as he ought to ee it; he can't 
ive free play to hia genins as his genius demands, 
ecaitie he has to turn aside from his own noble 
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to let them fall by default into the greedy clutches 
,of the enterprising pawnbroker in the Borough 
Road, or be swallowed up for his own advantage 
| by any similar absorbent medium elsewhere. 
‘From the very first, indeed, they were both firmly 
determined never to spend one shilling of the 
(estate upon their own pleasures or their own | 
| hecessities. But if wealth is to be dispensed in 
; doing pe at all, it is best that intelligent and 
_B8ingle-hearted people should so dispense it, rather 
i than leave it to the tender mercies of that amiable 


' Lut somewhat indefinite institution, the Court of 


| Chancery. Warren and Elsie decided, therefore, 
“at last to prosecute their legal claim, regardin 
_ themselves as trustees for the needy or helpless o 
/Great Britain generally, and to sell the estate, 


‘when once obtained, for the first cash price 


and exquisite ideals to suit the market and to - offered, investing the sum in consols in their own 
earn money. I won't any further shackle his: namer, as a virtual trust-fund, to be employed by 
arm. I won't any further cramp his hand—his | themselves for auch special purposes as seemed 
hand that should be free as the air to pursue | best to both in the free exercise of their own full 
unhampered his own grand and beautiful calling. | and unfettered discretion. So Mr Alfred Heber- 
T will never marry him unlesa I can bring him at | den’s advertisement bore good fruit in due season ; 
least enough to support myself upon.”—And just | and Elsie did at last, in name at least, inherit the 


the other day, you remember, Warren—that day 
at San Remo when | admitted at last what [ had 
known so Jong without ever admitting it, that 
I loved you better than life itself--[ said to you 
still: “J am youra—at heart. But I can't be 
oura really for a long time yet. No matter why. 
{ shall be yours still in myself, for all that.” — 


Well, I'l) tell you now why | said those words.— | 


Even then, darling, I felt I contd never marry 
you penniless,’ 

She paused, and looked up at him with an 
earnest look in her true gray eyes, those exquisite 
eyes of hers that no Jover could see without an 
intense thrill through his inmost being. Warren 
thrilled in response, and wondered what conhl 
next be coming, ‘And you're going to tell me, 
Klsie” he said with a sich ‘that you can't marry 
me unless you feel free to accept Whitestrand 7 

Elsie laid her heal with womanly confidence 
on his strong shoulder, ‘L’m going to tell yon, 
darling, she answered, with a sudden outburst of 
unchecked emotion, ‘that T’ll marry you now, 
Whitestrand or no Whitestrand. I'l do as you 
wish in this and in everything, I love you so 
dearly to-day, Warren, that Tecan even burden 
you with myself, if you wish it: I can throw 
myself upon you without reserve: I can take 
back all I ever thought or said, and be happy 
anywhere, if only you Il have me, and make me 
your wife, and love me always as I myself love 
you. I want nothing that ever was his; 1 only 
want to be yours, Warren.’ 


Nevertheless, Mr Alfred Heberden did within 
one week of that date duly proceed in proper form 
ta prove the claim of Elsie Challoner, of 128 
Bletchingley Road, in the parish of Kensington, 
spinster, of no occupation, to the intestate estate of 
Hu h Massinger, Esquire, deceased, of Whitestrand 
Hall, in the county of Suffolk. 


The fact is, an estate, however acquired, must clear twelvemonth ago!’ 


needs belong to somebody somewhere ; and since 
either Elsie must take it herself, or let some other 
rson with a worse claim endeavour to obtain it, 
Warren and she decided, upon further considera- 
tion, that it would be better for her to dispense the 
revenues of Whitestrand for the public good, than 
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But neither of them touched one penny of the 
blood-money. They kept it all apart as a sacred 
' fund, to be used only in the best way they knew 
| for the objects that Winifred in her highest 
moods might most have approved of. 

And this, as Elsie justly remarked, was really 
the very best possible arrangement. To be sure, 
‘she no longer felt that shy old feeling against 

coming to Warren unprovided and penniless. 

| She wus content now, as a wife should be, to 
trust herself implicitly and entirely to her hus- 
; band’s hands. Warren’s art of late had every 
;day been more sought after by those who hold 
“in their laps the absolute disposal of the world’s 
‘wealth, and there was far less fear than formerly 
ithat the cares of a household would entail on 
him the miserable and degrading necessity for 
| lowering his own artistic standard to meet the 
‘inferior wishes and tastes of possible purchasers, 
| with their vulgar ideals. But it was also some- 
‘thing for each of them to feel that the other had 
lthus been seriously tried by the final test of 
'this world's gold—tried in ‘actual practice and 
nut found wanting. Few pass through that sordid 
crucible unscathed: those that do are of the 
purest metal. | 


manor and estate of Whitestrand. 
{ 








| _ On the very day when Warren and Elsie finally 
fixed the date for their approaching wedding, the 
‘calm and happy little bride-elect came in with 
first tidings of the accomplished arranzement, 
all tremors and blushes, to her faithful Edie. 
To her great chagrin, however, her future sister- 
in-law received the news of this proximate family 
event with an absolute minimum of surprise or 
'excitement. ‘You don’t seem to be in the least 
‘astonished, dear,’ Elsie cried, somewhat piqued 
jt her cool reception. ‘Why, vig ned ‘d say, to 
see the way you take it, you’d known it all a 
‘So I did, my child—all except the mere trifling - 
detail of the date,” Edie answered at once witk 
prompt common-sense, and an arch look from 
| under her dark eyebrows, ‘In fact I arranged | 
jit all myself most satisfactorily beforehand. But. 
' what I waz really thinking of just now was simply _ 








Chamber > Joarnal, 
“Out. 15, 2888. ] 
this—-why shouldn’t one cake do duty for both at 

once, Elsie ?” 

‘For both at once, Edie? For me and Warren ? 
Why, of course, one cake always does do for bride 
and bridegroom together, doesn’t it? I never 
heard of anybody having a couple, darling.’ 

‘What a sweet little silly you are, you dear 
old goose, you! Are you two the only marriage- 
able people in the universe, then? I didn’t mean 
for you and Warren at all, of course; I meant 
for you and myself, stupid,’ 

‘You and myself!’ Elsie echoed, bewildered. 
“You and myself, did you say, Edie?’ 

‘Why, yes, you dear old blind bat, you, Edie 
went on placidly, with an abstracted air; ‘we 
night get them both over the same day, I think 
seriously : kill two weddings, so to speak, with 
one parson. They're such a terrible nuisance 
in a house always.’ 

‘Two weddings, my dear Edie?’ Elsie cried 
in surprise. ‘Why, what on earth are you ever 
talking about? I don’t understand you? 

‘Well, Mr Hatherlev’s a very good critic, 
Edie answered with o twinkle: ‘he’s generally 
admitted to have excellent taste; and he ven- 
tured the other day on a critical opinion in 
my presence which did honour at once to the 
acuteness of his perceptions and the soundness 
and depth of his iwsthetic judgment. He told 
me to my face, with the utmost gravity, [ was 
the very sweetest and prettiest girl in all 
England.’ 

‘And what did you say to that, Edie?’ Elsie 
asked, amused, with some dawning perception 
of the real meaning of this queer badinage. 

‘I told him, my dear, ba always considered 
him the ablest and best of living authorities 
on artistic matters, and that it would ill become 
my native modesty to differ from his opinion 
on such an important question, in which, perhaps, 
that native modesty itself might unduly bias me 
to an incorrect judgment in the opposite direc- 
tion. So then he enforced his critical view in 
a practical way by promptly kissing ine.’ 

‘And you didn’t object ?? 

‘On the contrary, my child, I rather liked it 
than otherwise,’ 

‘After which?’ 

‘After which he proceeded to review his own 
character and prospects in a depreciatory way, 
that led me sravely to doubt the accuracy of 
his judgment in that respect ; and he finished 
up at last by laying those very objects he had 
just been depreciating, his hand and heart, at 
the foot of the throne, metaphorically speaking, 
for the sweetest girl in all England to do as 
she liked—accept or reject them.’ 

‘And the sweetest girl in all England ?’——~ 
Elsie asked, smiling. 

‘Unconditionally accepted with the most pleas- 
ing promptitude.—You see, my dear, it’ll be 
such a splendid thing for Warren, when he sets 
up house, to have an influential art-critic bound 
over, as it were, not to speak evil against hinn, 
by being converted beforehand into his own 
brother-in-law.—Besides which, you know, I! 
happen, Elsie, to be ever so much in love with 

im. 

‘“That’s a good thing, Edie.’ 

‘My child, I consider it such an extremely 
good thing that I ran up-stairs at once and had 
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a regular jolly old-fashioned cry over it—Elsie, 
Arthur’s a dear good fellow.w—And you and 
can be married together. We've always been 
sisters, ever since we’ve known each other. And 
now we'll be sisters even more than ever.’ 

THE END. 


THE OPAL MOUNTAIN OF FAROE, 


' Stromok, the chief of the Faroe Islands, is only 


about twenty-five miles long by six or seven 
in breadth; yet in its small area it includes 
two wonderful mountains. One of these is 
‘known as the Opal Mountain, because it con- 


; tains much precious stone of the opal kind. The 
, other is the Myling Head precipice, a headland 
‘two thousand two hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and perpendicular. 
, traveller, has pointed out how very rarely this or 
that rock with a reputation for perpendicularity 
is really perpendicular. 
, mountain positively hanys over the sea at its 


Humboldt, the great 


But the Myling Head 


summit, so that you may watch the waves beating 
its base half a mile beneath you. 
With the intention of visiting these two phe- 


! nomena of nature, the writer left Thorshavn, the 


capital of the Faroes, one August morning. One 
can never depend on Faroe weather; and though 
at the time i started from the steep stony little 
streets of the town the sun was bright over the 
sex, and a brisk north wind was blowing, ere I 
got to Kollefiord the whole land might be bathed 
in fog. However, the weather kept good, and so 
I did not lose my way in the bogs and imoun- 
tuin uplands between Thorshavn and Kollefiord, 
Eight hours of soft and hard going had made 
me tired enough by the time I was skirting the 
| blue waters of the fiord towards my destination 
‘for the night. 1 passed several knots of Kolle- 
fiord-men in their red cups, lounging by the 
Water-side, or getting intu their boats for the 
evening fishing, They were astounded to see a 
se aueees and stopped singing until I was out of 
siylit. 

PAL about seven o'clock I reached the farm to 
which I bore a letter of introduction. A man 
who spoke excellent English had joined me in 
the aly From sheer love of England and the 
“nglish, he assured me, it would delight him to 
interpret between me and the bonder. He had 
fished for several years at Grimsby, and served on 
a Scotch emack ; hae the needs of an old mother, 
and an increasing family of his own, had tied him 
to Faroe for the last five years. 

We halted at tlie door of a house fronting some 
haybeds—the Faroe cultivable patches ure small 
and rectangular, and environed by trenches: literal 
Leds—which sloped to the water's edge about two 
hundred yards distant. On the grass in front, a 
number of fleeces were spread to dry, and home- 
spun jerseys of blue, crimson, green, yellow, and 
white wool. <A rush of dogs ensued; several 
light-haired sturdy boys and yirls followed the 
dogs, and then uprose a cry of ‘Fader! Fader!’ 
One of the most perfect conceivable specimens of 
stalwart humanity strode out of the house in 
response .to this cry, and accosted my guide. In 
-his hands was a part of a cow’s skin, out of which 
he had been employed in cutting a pee of mocca- 
sins; and he was redolent of the hay 





of hisown ,, 


beds Lefore us. No sooner did the farmer under- 
4tand that he was called upon to receive o guest, 
than his fine hearty face flushed with elation. 
He lifted his turban with exquisite rare courtesy, 
and bowed his grent body a quarter of its height 
from the ground. From my shoulders he un- 
strapped the knapsack with nervous haste, and 
then showed the way into his house, and besought 
me to take a seat in the rogatu: (kitchen), where 
half a score of perturbed men and women were 
grouped about the fire. But I had scareely 
entered the rvom wheu the lady of the house 
hurried after me, and with smiles of cordiality 
and vociferous upbraidings of her hnsband for 
blundering so obtusely, bowed me out of it, and 
into the guest-roomt proper, 

Qn such short notice and at such a time of 
dav, would she take me in? J asked. 

But there was positive reproach in the worthy 
woman's tone and face when she asked in reply 
if it were likely she should do otherwise. There 
were others in Siov who would be only too ready 
to receive a stranger; but Thad been recommendet 
to her care, and she hoped 1 would contide in her. 
The best of everything in the house should be 
wt my service, from the best feather-bed, over and 
under, to the Dest silver and the largest: eggs ; 
and her man himeclf should accompany me up 
the Opal Mountain, out to the fishing, or any- 
where else whither 1] might require him. She 


would tell her what [ liked best. 

Before leaving ime, she uncovered and opened 
the window of the rvom. The scent of new-cut 
hay caine in straightway with a light breeze from 
the sen, 
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and this, with what he got by selling his bite of 
opal to Copenhagen jewellers, surely made up a 
fair equivalent for the hundred crowns. More- 
over, it was the third highest mountain in Faroe, 
and this was an additional feather in the cap of 
the good man’s pride. 

Oh yes! if he was to let go the mountain, 
which had come to him from his father and_ his 
father’s father to the sixth generation, there were 
many Faroe people who would be glad enough 
to lease it at the same price—if they could get 
it. But the mountain would probably stay in the 
Johanneson family as long as Denmark was a 
monarchy. ‘ For’—with a look of approval at his 
wife—‘there were two young boys born to him 
already, and both were sound in limb and wind.’ 
The bonder had married twice ; and my hostess, 
his second wife, and mother of the boys, was 
sister to his first wife. Such second alliances are 
mitch fancied in Faroe. 

After supper, the good people left me to myself. 
It is not customary for the Farovse to use arti- 
ficial light in summer; but they brought me 
their best winter's lamp, and then genially wished 
me good-night (sor vel) The bonder went to 
make me a pair of cowskin moccasins for the 
mountain climb ; for, though he had unbounded 


“admiration for my English boots, he considered 
i them unfit for the wet and rocky surface of 
- the Farves, 

hemelf would forthwith prepare supper, if 1: 


A word about the room in which I was installed 
here at Siov, and which was fairly typical of 
the average guest-chamber of a Faroe farmhouse. 
It was wholly of wood, and clean in vvery part. 
The ceiling was so low that the antique gun 


The evening shadows were creeping over | which bung across it could be reached with ease. 


the still fierd ; but there were spaces of sunlight | In one corner of the room was a sewing-machine ; 
an the gray rocks Which rose steeply a thousand | for my hostess wa3 an expert dressmaker, having 


feat or more from the water's edge on the other 
side; while at the end of the valley the summit 
af great Skelling himself (the highest mountain 
of Stramoe), deadly dark as to his lower parts, 
was swathed in a thick fold of white sont It 
was a scene of beauty and tranquillity ; and the 
alow chant. of aome home-returning fishermen, 
with the faint rhythinie splash of their oars, came 
through the air, softened to solemnity. 

‘And the weather?) DT oasked of iny jovial host 
during supper, 

‘Nat so geod,’ said he. One day, good weather 
--not twooe But if you will aseend the moun- 
tain to look for the stones, it will not matter 
very much what the weather may be.’ 

Yea; 2 was determined to chmb Odnadalstind 
(the Opal Mountain) on the morrow, and sec 
if Teould not flad an opal worth carrying away : 
this, with the help of a dictionary, [ made him 
understand. And then, for my encouragement, he 


| 
| 
i 
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told me that not lony ago a gentleman of West- | 
mannhavn (on the west coast of Stromoe) had | 


picked up in the neighbourhood a anperb stone 
worth ruany hundreds of crowns Nothing could 
be ensier than to make the asvent—under his 
guidance. He knew all the likely places ; indeed, 
no one else had any businees to know them. It 
waa his own mountain, or rather his as the king's 
‘deputy ; and for it he paid the king a hundred 
crowns rental. It gave grazing to eightscore 
sheep, a few cows and a bull, and living-room 
to sundry droves of geese which liked the breezy 
aplends ; there were hares on it and some snipe : 





lived many years in Copenhagen. In another, 
two chests of drawers were set on end, forming an 
ne viece of furniture which touched the 
ceiling. The thinl corner was occupied by a cup- 
board with a glass door, within winch the family 
plate and china were displaved with some little 
ornamental skill. A sofa stuffed with soft straw 
stretched athwart one side of the room; and 
three or four heavy, hard, unpolished chairs were 
disposed about it. A couple of tables and a noisy 
clock made up the run of the furniture proper ; 
thouzh in the window there were some plants, 
caine not flourishing ; and on the walls were 
an oval gilt mirror, and a picture showing the 
silhouette heads and busts of three gentlemen 
(ancestors of my hostess), with gees of hair, 
and noses of remarkable and varied developments, 
From the guest-room a little door allowed ingress 
to the radeliinbes: which just held a bed. 

The next day broke lethargically, and it was 
early apparent that the bonder was an experi- 
enced meteorologist. A dense fog pervaded all 
the valley. It was the phenomenon called by 
the Farocse Pollamjérki (from the Norwegian Poll, 
a little circular channel, and myérky, a fog), inas- 
much as it did not cover the tops of the moun- 
tains, which stood up from it hke weird black. 
trunkless giants. And when the stn came ont. 
and shone on the mountain-tops, making them. 
lustrous through the lower mist, the effect was 
very eccentric. But, a little later, Pollampirki:. 
changed to mjérki proper, which is a more onwel-. 
come visitation. The fog rolled itself up, as it. | 
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were, and ascended the hillaides in eddying masses. | sincerity, fell under the sway of jewel-fever. On. 
Beon all the summits were wholly hidden, and | our hands and knees we groped excitedly over 
‘their bases also, save for a few dozen yards, and the boulders, pulling away the moss, heather, 
the valley was filled with a light white mist.; and soil to seek those splits in the porphyry 
It seemed the most hopeless of days for moun-) indicative of the latent existence of the stones, 
tain climbing, and I was quite prepared for a the more energetic parts of which were thus burst- 
negative from the bonder. But, to my joy, he | ing towards the light. And, thanks to the know- 
expressed contempt for the weather. He came | ledge of Johanneson, we were very svon upon 
in to me with my cowskin shoes in one hand, | the track of some promising stones. Between 





and a massy chisel and hammer gripped in the 
other, and his hearty face was red with the 
washing he had just bestowed on it in the could 
mountain stream outside his door. 

Odnadalstind is a mountain very conspicuons 
from the southern part of Stromoe. 


i 
H 
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the boulders, where the downflow of accumu- 
lated rains had carried the earth, we espied a 
number of ruby particles. Digging, we discovered 
larger fragments ; and, later, having followed the 
course of these minuter bits, we arrived at the 


2 Its shape | block itself which by disintegration was enrichin 
is that of a well-formed isosceles triangle, on: the lower soil. 


Here, then, the hammer an 


the apex of which is a mass of rock congestion | chisel came prominently into use. 


rising to a very limited actual peak. 
the ascent is easy, though in places the cliffs 
overhang In a rather troublesome manner. 


From Siov | 





i 


Tons upon tons of the native porphyry in this 
locality were specked and flaked with opaline sub- 


Only : stances, and tiny jewels of very engaging colours : 


at the summit is there anything that need vex a; rich claret, clear yellow, and red-brown, flesh, 


nervous hea. 
feet, the crags rive precipitonsly, and a firm but 
dainty tread is necessary in the climb. As for the 
View from the summit, it is said to surpass that of 
Skelling or Nlatteritind (Faroe’s king, 2890 feet, in 
Osteroe) Most of the Faroes are discernible from 
it. But of this, alas! I can say nothing, for the 
for was persistent in its intervention between 
us and the land or sea level, thouch above us 
the sun shone with a tantalising brillinancy. From 
spaces of boulder-strewn heather we passed to 
steep inclines of broken rock; thence to much 
nioss, Wet with the saturation of subterfluent 
springs; and finally a lony toil up a slope of 
painful shale brought us to the foot of the peak. 
A great bow of light cleft the fog just as we 
attained the summit, and seemed to augur a 
clearance ; but this fog-bow was only a momen- 
tary though charming illumination. 

Once we were on the sununit of his mountain, 
the good bonder began to be patently oppressed 
by the cares of responsibility. He showed a 
solicitude for my safety that, howsoever laudable, 
was very ridiculous. By vestures rather than 
speech—for his language could not rise to the 
occasion—he gave me to wnderstand the awful 
nature of the abysses on either hand falling from 
the foot of Odnadalstind’s crest; and at first 
his hands flew to my neck or my arm if I[ did 
bat move an inch, and he pripped like a vice. 
But he became more reasonable as he got accus- 
tomed to the position. However, for all we saw, 
we might as well have left Odnadalstind alone. 
From the north-east valley, whither the moun- 
tain-side fell very abruptly, came the deep roar of 
many fosses, subdued maybe by the fog, but still 
impressive ; while, as if in contrast, the lowing 
of a single cow on the south-west side of the 
mountain also came to us, though infinitely less- 
ened. The waterfalls were nothing to my guide ; 
but when the cow lowed, he lovked intelligent, 
and at the repetition of the sound he pricked 
up his ears, and informed me that it was Christina, 
one of his own beasts. 

_ By this it was time to leok after the opala 
We had already tapped certain of the rocks during 
th: ascent, though not in earnest. But now, 
beaded as to eur noses, beards, and ears with 
fog-drops, we made our way to the site reputed 
niost prolific in precious stones, and, in grim 


4p; 


Here, however, tor forty or fifty | milk-white, and gray. 


| 
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It seemed to my ignorant 
eyes that we were destined inevitably to release 
just as many stones as we pleased. But, alas, 
hope after hope was crushed when the hammer 
and chisel were bronght into play. In the first 
place, the matrix was terribly hard; and secondly, 
when it did yield to Johanneson’s sturdy blows, 
the stones embedded in it, and which had for- 
merly looked so fine, were with it shattered all 
to pieces. Or when, by good luck, they came out 
unblemished, they proved of no depth: opaque, 
and therefore valueless : mere ‘ laminie.’ : 

‘No, no; you must not blame my imountain,’ 
sud the bonder, when a strony exclamation of 
disappointment had come fron. me: an iridescent 
stone like a cat’s-eye had just broken asunder 
without the least enconravement. ‘It is the way 
they go always; and | can tell you it asks much 
time and work with the chisel to gather ten opals, 
for which | receive one crown [thirteen ches hall: 
penny| each from the Copenhagen det ea 

1 sugvested an investment in dynamite as likely 
to be lucrative. But the bonder, when he began 
to understand the nature of the explosive, assumed 
an aghast countenance. What would become of 
his mountain, for which he paid the king yearly 
a hundred crowns, if once such a fell substance 
were introduced to it? And besides, it was very 
clear to him that the jewels would be as little 
likely as himself to favour the stuff: they would 
split, one and all, with their mother-rock. Indeed, 
such a train of possible evils occurred to she 
imagination of the bonder—for example, the 


‘destruction of his sheep and his geese, the dete- 


rioration of Christina’s milk, the fight in terror 
of the seabirds for miles in the vicinity—that I 
was forced to join issue with him, and demon- 
strate the unlikelihood of dynamite ever being 
Lrought into common use in the Faroes. Then, 
in part comforted, he resumed the search for- 
opals. | 

Eventually, after four or five hours’ incessant 
labour, digging and hammering, bathed in the 
eternal fog all the time, we filled our pockets. 
with jewels in better or worse condition, and- 
for the most part environed with a lump of 


the hard porphyry matrix. The bonder said it 
was no bad day’s work. But when, that evening, 


we submitted all our treasure to the criticiem ot 
an expert who lived in the valley, he shook his | 
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head and pronounced sentence : ‘No good!’ No Wilmot have run off to?’ ehe said. ‘1 left them 
good, that is, as jewels: no jeweller would buy sitting on the sofa not a quarter of an hour ago, 
the stones for setting. On the other hand, as i and now ’—— 
mere specimens, pretty and suggestive, they were = «T don’t know, I’m sure, my dear, replied 
very | Mr Granby, rousing himself from one of those 


a led bap hychrgcd pone i ee reveries which of late had become habitual with 


cted and worked already. lt was his prime him. Al was under the impression that they 
epot, and he could not subject it to any dilet- were sitting there still.’ : 
tante mutilation. The porphyry rose in irregular Miss Granby without more ado took up the 
tiers, two or three feet between cach tier; and skirts of her drese and passed through one of 
down its entire length ran a bright line of yellow l the French-windows, determined to go in quest 
jewel substance, which sparkled gaily through | of the missing ones. ‘Surely,’ she eaid to her- 


the thick atmosphere. On either side of it the | ae a : 
rock had sprung, and the marks of Johanneson’s | fen She Peeve for her pattens, for which 
hammer and chisel on previous occasions were | ld-fashioned articles she entertained a private 


very visible. He contemplated this valuable | predilection, as being good for the constitution 
fissure with fixed eyes and swelled red cheeks ; | in damp weather—‘surely Wilmot can never have 
when he spoke of it, his voice was tremulous; been foolish enough to trail that girl down to the 
and [ could see his fingers ti htening round his river and the grass as wet as it is!’ With that 
implements, as though they itched to be employed ghe clumped away through the moist shrubbery, 
Hoar eee eee sub with an effort “he accompanied by Tiny, a favourite eat, who, being 
That evening I asked the good bonder how he #4 moonstruck mood, bounded on with elevated 
contrived to keep such « property ay Odnadalstind | “i! in front of her imistress, and then stopping 
from despoliation. to munch grass till she came up, rubbed aguinst 
‘It is not kept so,’ he exclaimed warmly. | her feet, gave utterance to a plaintive mew, and 
‘They yo up when no one knows, and they take | scampered off as before. 
the stones without being allowed. And there is| Mr Granby, sitting with a faint smile hovering 
many a man and woman in Kollefiord who gets | round his mouth, and one finger inserted between 
finer opals than | do, fur all it is my own MOUN-! the Jeaves of a calf-bound volume of sermons, 
tain, and was my father’s and grandfather's before | 


me. And when they show the stones, they say | *" ett-alone an the lamp-lighted zoom: 


they picked them up in the valley. But it is all | Meanwhile, the fugitives had wandered slowly 
one lie: there is only one real opal mountain in | through the meadow which skirted the vicarage 
all Faroe, and that is Odnadalstind.’ ‘warden, and now stood, two lithe and youthful 
On the third day [ said ‘ Guod-bye’ to my kind | figures, watching the ‘gleaming river seaward 
hosts. They could not have done more for King | fiow from the inner land, and listening to its 
Christian himself than they did for mc, a perfect dreamy slum berous murmur, but with very vppo- 
stranger. And though I strove my utmost to con- | site feclings. To the ears of the girl it sounded 
coe ev ieee by ns peeiaerea dep With dike @ mournful valediction whispered by the 
their best as a free gift they were positively | 7” san teak i Wiluiot werent 
wrouging themselves and their children, I could | WW GKET BDENEH: TOE (HDG AE ot anGe. ere part 
not on this occasion induce them to take any | to-night, and her sinking heart responded ‘fare- 
money frum me. Nor woukl they even receive ; Well,’ and tears sprang to her eyes, so that the 
thanks for their hospitality without a protest that; moon looked blurred and dim. To Wilmot 
they had done nothiny deserving of thanks. The ‘Burrell it sounded like the far-off murmur of 
favour, they suid, was on my side, not theirs, In | the distunt ocean over whose waters he was so 
fact, to my mind these honest, generous north- | oon ty wander; and if any thought of his 


countrynien were much more interesting than the he : . Pre ee ee: 
mountain of Odnadalstind, with all its hidden @PProaching separation from her he loved, or 
treasure : believed he loved, crossed his mind, it was but 


as a transient shadow which left no impression 
eee | behind. ‘You’ll think of me sometimes when 
MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. I’m far away, won't you, kaa ~ asked 
Y SELY ae as he drew Aynes’s arm closer within his own 
ee ne ere and turned towards the house. 
By T. W. Srxicut. ‘How can you ask!’ she gaid with a = 
bling voice in which there was a faint ring o 
HAPTER 1. ig | : 8 
5b reproach. ‘You know that I shall think of you 
Tue date was a certain 3d of July when the very, very often.’ 
present century was some forty years younger ‘I knew you would before I asked; but I 
than it is now. The moon was rising in unclouded can’t have the sweet assurance too often from. 


brightness when Miss Maria Granby, having seen Taga ie homer al ne hapa ene a 


that the preparations for supper were duly com- mn > hi . 
pleted, entered the drawing-room, carrying a lord. hl pie _ rar ig ecm ga a ) a nae 
lighted lamp in her hand, and then, to her jate now, of course, to fetch it! | 

~ [J--eurprise, perceived that the vicar was sitting alone They paced in silence for a little while, then _ 
44 in the dusk. | ie, ee _. Wilmot. said: ‘And you'll. write me. lots of |] 
' ‘Dear me, brother, where can Agnes and letters, won't you, dear? Never mind my short 
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MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 


tages a fellow writes on board ship—so much |; haunt my memory when I am far away.’ 
to distract his attention—so papas duties to} So Agnes seated herself at the 
attend to—so little time to himself, that it’s! to sing, while Wilmot bent over 


he are quite melancholy to-night. Cheer up, | on her shoulder, and now and then his lips lightly 


ittle one. Two years will soon pass away, and | touched her hair, But before long the striking 
then But here comes aunty in search of of the clock warned them that in ten minutes 





us, so now we may look out for squalls.’ ,more the coach would be due, and the same 

But Wilmot was mistaken, for Miss Maria,’ warning note brought back the vicar and Miss 
who would probably at any other time have | Maria. 
scolded them as heartily as she knew how, which | The latter brought with her a long worsted 
at the best was but poorly, remembering that comforter of divers colours, her own handiwork, 
he had but two more hours to stay with them, : with which she proceeded to enwrap Wilmot’s 
was too much melted by the thought to be more; throat and chest, and succeeded in tying it in 
than mildly cross, and was, indeed, more inclined ; an inextricable knot behind, notwithstanding 
for tears than aught else. ‘Come in, you foolish ; his laughing resistance and a pathetic request 
children, do!’ she exclaimed with a little quaver , that she would not make such a ‘guy’ of him. 
in her voice, ‘You will catch your deaths of | Then the good old man drew Wilmot to his 
cold, and supper will be quite spoiled—though ; side on the sofa, and taking one of his hands 
neither of you deserves any, after running away | in both his, he addressed to him a few last words 
in this fashion.’ of kindly counsel and admonition. The young 


‘Don't say that, ma chere marraine, re olied | 
Wilmot gaily. Then with a sigh, which, hows 
ever, had nothing of sadness in it: ‘Ah! many’s | 
the rough supper I shall have before I set eyes | 
on either of you again.’ 


man listened with downcast eyes and a_half- 
smile, wondering within himself why elderly 
people should nearly always be so much more 
prosy and tiresome than young ones It was 


‘a relief to him when the sound of the distant 
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You don’t know under what disadvan- and one or two other favourites, which will. 


pune and began 
| ver and turned - 
almost Love's labour lost to attempt it—Why, | the music. One of his hands rested caressingly 


On reaching the vicarage they found Mr Granby | 
slowly pacing the room with his hands behind | 
him—a_ tall, fine-looking old man, but with an, 
indefinable something in his expression which | 
seemed to betoken a certain wicilation of pur: ; 
pose and infirmity of will. 


horn put an end to the vicar’s monologue. Juxon, 
the vicar’s man, had already wheeled the luggage 
to the gate, and our friends now followed 1t, 
Miss Maria with a little white shawl pinned 
over her faded curls, to keep the night-air off. 
As they walked down the garden path, she 
Supper was soon over, for they were all too | pressed into Wilmot’s unreluctant hand a silk 
preoccupied to eat much, At the conclusion of | purse of her own making—not an empty purse 
the meal, Mr Granby, having drawn the cork | by any means. She was his godmother, and as 
of a bottle of his choicest port, an operation | he had lost both his parents when quite young, 
he would entrust to no hands but his own, arose, | she had always looked upon him as being in 
glass in hand, ‘I drink,’ said he with much, some sort her own especial property. The coach 
solemnity, pushing up his spectacles on his fore- I eame rattling up. There was a lust hand-shake 
head, ‘to the health of the son of my oldest friend | for the vicar, a hearty kiss for Miss Maria, 
—to Wilmot Burrell. May he have @ safe anda more lingering one, or it may be more than 
prosperous voyage, and may we all be here to; one, for Agnes, with a whispered, ‘Do not forget 
receive him on hig return !? ‘ye, darling, and write as often as you can ;’ and 
Wilmot made a neat, sailor-like speech in reply, | then Wilmot leaped blithely up beside the driver. 
in which, after referring to the days of his child-| A wave of the hand, a crack of the whip, a 
hood, all the recollections of which, he said, had ; blast from the guard’s buvle, and they were off— 
reference in a greater or lesser degree to the per- | off, melting gradually into the summer darkness 
sons then present and to the old house in which: and seeming to become a portion of it, then 
they then were, he alluded brietly to the pros- | detected by the ear alone, till that, too, failed 
pects of his manhood, and hoped, in conclusion, ; and silence claimed its own again. Silently and 
that a new and a sweeter tie would in a little | sadly the three who were left went back to the 
while bind him still closer to those whom he house, over which a shadow seemed already to 
had loved and honoured from his youth upward. | have fallen. Already they missed Wilmot’s light- 
There was a brief silent pause after he sat down, | hearted laughter and the fresh brightness of his 
which was pregnant with pathos to all there | handsome face. 
except to the young man hiimeelf, Little inclined for sleep was Agnes when she 
And now Miss Maria became restless and uneasy, went. to her own room. The moon threw its | 
referring frequently to the timepiece, and listening ; broad silver beams into her chamber, and the 
intently for the slightest noise from without, for! spirits of the night seemed to whisper sadly 
fear Wilmot might miss the night-coach by which | at the casement—one dear name. She blew out | 
he was to travel, although quite aware that it! her candle and sat down on the low window- | 
was not due for another half-hour. Presently she seat. All things spoke of him: the old summer- | 
left the room for the purpose of satisfying her-| house, dimly discerned, where they had spent so — 
self that Wilmot’s luggage had been brou sht | many happy hours; the quivering poplars, up 
down into the hall and was all properly labelled. | which he trad climbed when a boy; the distant — 
Then the vicar took up his soft Felt hat and went | river, on whose banks they had so often wandered. 
for a moonlight stroll on the veranda, and the! She gazed and gazed, immersed in a thousand 
two young people were left alone. _ | memories, till she lost all sense of time and . 
‘Let us go into the drawing-roum,’ said Wilmot, | place. Her spirit flew forth into the night to 
_,, ‘L-want you to sing me The Murmur of the Shell' embrace his, pursuing him, swift as Ariel’s self, ,,. 











gy few are about ; and on several occasions we have and fixed up before evening, the regult was — 





pepe teedaeratet 
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|} along the road he had gone. And not on that | been successful in banishing them altogether for 
i night alone, bunt on many after nights, when the several months, From what we have observed, 
winds were high and the black waters troubled, we cannot doubt that it is nut an unusual thing 
did she wander forth in fancy through the for them, when the conditions of life are adverse, 
waate of darkness in search of him she had to change their quartera en maser. And this is 
lost. not always explainable on the ground of a failure 
Wilmot, meanwhile, was being whirled rapidly of food supplies ; rather some grand catastrophe, 
along towards hia destination. He happened to | or the anticipation of it, would appear to be the 
be the only vutside passenger, and in ten minutes ' cause of migration. One time a fire had been 
after taking the Lox-sent he and the driver had kindled under a boiler in an outhouse. A big 
become the best of friends. Both driver and rat had evidently been prowling about, and had 
guard must help themselves out of his cigar sought temporary refuge and concealment in the 
case, and as often as they stopped to change smoke-flue. Very soon, however, he found his 
horses, each of them must have a glass of ‘somne-  hiding-place getting too warm for him; the heat 
thing hot’ at his expense. Wilmot dearly loved forcel him to attempt an escape ; but the only 
to play the part of Don Magnifico in his little possible outlet was through the rapidly kindling 
way. Hames, It had to be done, however; and at last 
The coach drew up in Dale Street, Liverpool, he made the rush, right through the fire and 
next morning ast’ clocks were striking six, | smoke, and escaped. We cannot say whether he 
by which time the young man was pretty well was badly burned or only slightly singed, or if he 
‘slewed up’ as he termed it; so he made his survived the fiery ordeal ; but certain it is from 
way at once to the Crovked Billet in Exchange that day for fully six months not a rat was seen 
Street Mast, where he ordered a bed and slept or known to be about the premises. This would 
till four o'clock in the afternoon. He arose in also wo far to prove the accuracy of the observa- 
the best possible humour with himself and every- tion often made, that rats are so afraid of fire, 
body. ne had examined the contents of Miss that even the smell of singeing will terrify them 
Maria's purse, which proved more valuable than into (making tracks,’ 
he had expected ; 80, as he was to sail in the On another occasion we got quit of an army of 
course of a few days and could not make sure these troublesome neighbours In a curious way. 
of another evening to himeclf, he decided to They had drilled a hole in an outhouse floor just 
seek out a couple of friends, whom be woukl ver across rafter beam. This opened a passage 
treat to a first-rate dinner and n box at the} to the granary, and they were obviously having 
theatre afterwards, Hang the expense! the little | fine times of it amongst the grain. Our boy 
purse would stand it all. ‘dearly Joves the hunt and sport of every descrip- 
He had not forgotten Agnes by no means, tien, and he is withal of a very ingenious turn of 
He often thought of ber, and always with a mind. Here was an opportunity for displaying 
little self-satielied amile playing reund his mouth. bis inventive genius, atch he determined to 
By Jove! what a ducky fellow he was. Here improve. Hearing us make some hostile remarks 
was a girl, as pretty ae you would) see in a about the thieves, he carefully examined the hole ; 
day's walk, who loved hint with all the fervour then came to ws with a very determined air and 
af her fresh young heart, and had promised said: ‘Father, the first rat that dares to come 
to wait till he should be in a position to marry through that hole shall die ; you see if he doesn’t. 
her-~a girl with good expectations, too, which And Whe is the father of all the rats, teaching 
made mutters all the pleasanter, What with the others to steal, which is most likely, all the 
his living and his private income, the old vicar better’ 
must be decidelly Swarm,’ and he did not look ‘Very well,’ said I, highly amused. ‘Try what 
like a man who would tronble this world many; you can do; but most probably you will be 
date longer. Wilmot Burrell felt that he would | deteated, The rats are very cunning animals.’ 
mve given much for a peep at Mr Granby’s| ‘1 know they are,’ was the prompt reply; ‘but 
banking account, Tam cunning too.’ 
| He did not tell us his plan: he was going to 
het aoe Be, [surprise ue; and feeling himself put upon his 
THE RAT. : mettle by our bantering challenge, he was deter- 
Tre rat has carned for himself the reputation of | ees nn pices as eee dora reer 
— one of fa yal sige of aan } two feet lony—-the remains of a broken bow—he 
eatures ; and we are of opinion that he bas firmly attached, at right angles, a short skewer, 
fairly earned rt. That he Is excecdingly shurp shar anedct to a tine int. The other end of 
and ciuning, we have had manifuld opportunities the Jancewood he nailed securely to the floor— 
of proving to our cost. Not seldom have we | thus extemporising a sort of ‘spring of suflicient 
found, when he was bent on evil courses, that it! strength and elasticity for his purpose. The 
took us all our time to outmanewuvre him, and; point of his arrow he supported right above 
sometimes we have been compelled to acknowledge | the rat-hole by a little bit of loose wood an 
defent. ’ ‘inch broad, in such a way that there was no 
We live in the country, ‘here we culti- | possibility of a rat crossing the beam or coming. 
vate a small farm; and the outhouse premises,| up through the hole without displacing this 
drains, hedgerows, and shrubbery clase by have supporting pin and freeing the arrow, which the 
been found comfortable hones and convenient elasticity of the bow would drive home, and ao 
shelters for these destructive rodents. Sometimes slay any rat that might be foolhardy enough to 
they literally swarm everywhere ; sometimes very dare the passage. All being carefully arranged 
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watched and waited for with intense interest, the 

eedings being in the meantime kept a secret 
rom us. Some little time after darkness had 
fallen, we were sitting in our room reading, when 
our boy rushed in, in a state of frantic excitement, 
and a little pale, we thought.—‘ The rat !’ he cried. 
‘Come, quick, quick! I don’t know what to 
do.’ 

We followed him with a lantern; and there, 
sure enough, was a monstrous fellow transfixed 
to the beam, ani screaming fearfully in his agony. 
We felt at a loss what to do. It was impossible 
to haul him out and despatch him. But we could 
not bear to hear the pitiful cries of the writhing 
prisoner, so we hurriedly pulled up the skewer, 
and he disappeared. As far as we could judge, 
he had been pierced through one of his hind- 
less. Whether or not the wound proved mortal, 
we could not tell; but we came to the con- 
clusion that he must have been a leading and 
influential member of the tribe, and doubtless 
advised a change to safer quarters ; for not a rat 
troubled us for months after that, and our young 
hopefal was abundantly satisfied with the result 
of his stratagen), 

Rats are certainly very destructive to grain both 
in stack and in the granary ; but their ravages 
amongst young poultry are more obtrusively 
apparent, and consequently more provoking. We 
have observed, however, that some seasons, 
although they are known to be numerous about 
the premises, they don’t attack the young birds ; 
while at other times their persistent onslaughts 
render it exceedinuly difficult to rear a single 
brood without half or all of it falling a prey to 
their voracity. We take it that, birds not being 
their natural food, they don’t always find out 
they are so easily killed, and withal so toothsome ; 
but when some old and powerful chief of the 
tribe, perhaps half accidentally, through falling in 
with a dead or weakly bird, makes the discovery, 
the rest follow his lead in the work of slaughter ; 
and then the broods are despatched without stint 
or mercy. It is curious that the mother-bird seems 
to be no protection whatever. She will fly furi- 
ously at doys or cats, if they come near or attempt 
to molest her; and she will with great courage 
—as we have more than once witnessed-—-repulse 
the attacks of hooded crows and even ravens. But 
the rats don’t mind her a bit; at anyrate, they 
are not beat off by her, but carry on their depre- 
dations in contempt of her. And yet one would 
think a hen’s powerful beak might prove a not 
ineflective defence if properly used. 

As a general rule, dogs and cats are not of much 
use in destroying these pests. We have a fine 
Skye terrier with a splendid nose for rats, and 
inspired with a great love of sport. The hens’ 
court is surrounded by a tall thick hedge, at the 
roots of which there are not a few rat-holes. 
Master ‘Scamp’ is aware of thie, and often watches 
for the ‘varmin’ for hours after the manner of 
cate. Occasionally, he is successful when some 
enterprising rat ventures forth to claim a share of 
the hens’ food or of pickings that may be scattered 
about ; but generally, the cunning rat makes sure, 
even if at some distance from his hole, to be near 
enough the hedge to secure a safe retreat. On the 
least alarm or movement, if he cannot reach his 
hole, he rushes to the hedge and runs - into the 
branches, where he hides amongst the leaves, and 
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ean langh at Scamp’s furious barking and challenge. 
to come down if he. dares ; and he takes good care 
not to leave his place of safety and concealment 
until the coast is clear. 

As to cats, some of them are good ratters, and 
when they are, they are invaluable; but, as a 
general rule, they will scarcely look at a rat, and 
evidently don’t regard them as their proper prey. 
A short time ago we witnessed, at a friend's house, 
a curious incident, illustrative of the sagacity and 
srompt fertility of resource of a grand old rat. He 
fad somehow got into a large empty barrel, but 
could not leap out, and had not had time to gnaw 
his way out before he was discovered. My friend 
had a fine large cat, ‘Muffin,’ a capital mouser, 
but not a ratter. Here, thought Mr B——, was 
a fine opportunity of forcing on the combat ; and 
perhaps, if Muttn once got a lesson, he might 
develop a taste for rat-hunting ; so he was dropt 
into the barrel. Manifestly, however, he did not 
approve of this mode of procedure, and sprang 
upwards. The old rat was equal to the occasion. 
Muttin’s forepaws had scarcely touched the edge 
of the barrel, when, quick as thought, and with 
admirable promptitude, he wade a spring on to 
Muftin’s back, and ran right over him; and would 
to a certainty have escaped but for another 
enemy close by in the shape of a great St Bernard 
dog that was sitting watching the proceedings 
with interest. Right into his capacious jaws the 
unfortunate rat leaped, and there was of course 
an immediate end of him. That rat deserved a 
better fate. 

We have tried every description of rat-trap we 
could lay hands on, but have found them all 
unsatisfactory. Occasionally, a single rat may be 
caucht ; but the others take note, and are not to 
be tempted by the most seductive bait; nor are 
their suspicions lulled by very cunning devices, 
We have sect traps carefully concealed round 
the outlet of their holes ino such a manner 
that we did not think it possible they could 
pars without being caught. But somehow they 
did; or they had some other outlet which they 
utilised. 

Luust year we were fairly put on our mettle. 
We had a fine brood of valuable chickens which 
we were watching and cherishing with great 
solicitude. They were about three weeks old. 
No attack had been made upon them, and we 
were in hopes it was yoing to prove a season 
of exemption. We were rudely awakened from 
our pleasant dreams, One morning five of our 
best chickens had disappeared. Our old enemies, 


“we found, had been at work and begun their 


depredations, They had gained access by scraping 
a hole in the hard soil under the edge of the coop. 
It was plain we must devise some means of ex- 
cluding the robbers. Meantime, we transferred 
‘Amelia,’ the mother-hen, and the remainder of 
her brood to a small outhouse, to which there was 
no access even for a rat, and locked the door, 
which was strong and closely fitted. What was 
our dismay next morning to find the audacious 
burglars had with their sharp teeth drilled, a hole 
through the door at one corner ond devoured or — 
mangled every one of the chickens! Arnclia - 
was left lamenting. We were thoroughly roused. — 


‘In our wrath we vowed vengeance, and resolved 


it should be such as would teach the tribe a- 
lesson they would not soon forget. Long we' 


seonst 
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pondered over the situation. All ordinar 
methods, we knew, would prove of little avail. 
We must try something novel; we must invent 
a new species of trap more deadly than any with 
which we were acquainted. 

We ghall endeavour to describe our invention 
and the plan we adopted. We made a narrow 
box just long enough to reach across the top of 
an empty herring-barrel, aud about eivht inches 
broad, and the same deep. The lid of the box 
we nailed down, gaa eight inches at one end, 
which was open. Right underneath this opening, 
and of the same size, we fitted a sort of trap-door, 
adjusted with a species of pivot hinge, balanced in 
such a way that it vielded to the slightest weight 
when dropt on it, but immediately returned to its 
level position. Our object will be apparent. The 
rats must not suspect that this part of the bottom 
of the Lox wus Jess secure than it seemed, until 
they sprang down on it and found out, when tuo 
late, its treacherousness. At one end of our stable 
there is a loose horse-box, seldoin used, except b 
the rats, which find it a convenient place for hold- 
ing their midnight revels, and from the manger of 
which, on the approach of danger, they have an 
easy paasaye tou Vote and to their secret and safe 
retreate. Here, close to the manger, we set the 
barrel, into which we poured a couple of buckets 
of water, We then adjusted the box, nailing 
pieces of board at both its sides across the un- 
covered top of the barrel, to ide the inside froin 
the keen eyes of our destined victims, Thoroughly 
to lull their suspicions, we judged it expedient to 
bolt up the trapdoor and feed them four a few 
days. We therefore put into the bex a goodly 
supply of highly flavoured viands hepa 
tempting to rat palates—bits of old cheese, fat 
of roast beef, and such-like. 

For five duys they were proof against the temp- 
tation, and we had almost begun to fear we were 
going to be balked. However, we waited patiently, 
and on the sixth mourning we were not a little 
satisfied to find that all the contente of our box had 
disappeared. We suppose the wary old members 
of the tribe regarded the whole apparatus with 
auepicion, and declined a closer inspection, lest 
they should come to grief, until some adventurous 
youny brave led the way. Finding he came to 
no mishap, and all being apparently quite safe, 
the others would fullow, For several days we still 
continued to introduce into the box fresh sup- 
Ree of food, which each morning disappeared. 

Vhen we were satisfied that all suspicions were 
completely lulled, we drew the bolt of the trap- 
dvor and anxiously awaited the result Next 
morning, we had the pleasure of fishing up no 
fewer than twenty-two rats of various sizes which 
had found a watery grave in the barrel. Dead 
rata tell no tales; and the survivors, although 


they might, and no doubt did, miss their com- | 
panions which had so miserably perished, could | 
not see, and apparently did not understand, the | 
manner or cause of their disappearance, and did. 
t, until too late, the little box from | 
| delightful feasts, | 
Two. days afterwards we found that twelve more | 


nat surr 


which they had enjoyed so ct 
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which had befallen the tribe, that they made 
tracks, and we were no more troubled with them 
for the rest of the season. Amelia was amply 
avenged, and so were we. 


WHO DID IT? 
A BTORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


Mary returned early from the cricket-field, for 
her uncle might come back at any moment, and 
she knew that it irritated and put him out to find 
the house empty. He had not, however, returned, 
so she seated herself at the window, which locked 
over the neglected expanse of a once pleasant 
lawn, bounded by a ruddy old wall, about which 
elambered in unkempt profusion plums and pears 
and nectarines, and reviewed the events which 
were taking place in her little world. The result 
of an hour's meditation over Claude’s not unna- 
tural impatience and disappointment, and the state 
of affairs between her uncle and her brother, so 
evidently getting from bad to worse, was that 
she had a good cry, and was found with her face 
buried in her bands by Dick on his return from 
the match. 

‘Well, she said with assumed eprightliness, 
‘and who won?’ 

‘Oh, we beat’em by five wicketa—You didn’t 
see my smack, did you 2’ 

‘Your smack, Dick?) Why, you haven’t been 
hurt, have you?’ asked Mary anxiously. 

‘No, no; FT mean my hit. You know that the 
wickets were pitched closer up to the garden wall 
than usual. Well, they put on slows, and I got 
a half-volley to sguare leg which J couldn't resist, 
so 1 put all my beef into it and sent the ball 
spinning away over the wall. “Lost ball” of 
course it was, and I got six for it, for you might 
look for a week in the garden without finding a 
cricket ball.— Where’s the old man ?? 

‘He has not come back yet, and 1’m getting 
anxious.’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right,’ said her brother. ‘Why, 
he'd stay away for a week on the chance of 
finding a lot of dirty old stones or a bit of broken 
pottery. Besides, he often goes away, stays later 
than he intended, and puts up at some fellow’s 
house for the night—But what are you crying 
about?’ 

‘I’m not crying, Dick.’ 

‘I'll swear you were when I came in, and your 
eyes are red now,’ 

‘Oh, I think I’m a little put out, and perhaps 
I’m anxious about uncle—that's all.’ 

‘Not you. That beggar Shute’s been here. 
Lucky I wasn't in.’ , 

‘IT think you are very unkind and unjust about 
“that beggar Shute,” as you are pleased to call 
him ; and I'm sure I don’t know why.’ 

‘Because I haute fellows of his kidney, poor 


ax: 
church mice, who come sponging and sneaking 


had made the grand plunge wet and cadging about for what they can get. He’s 
fe don 


had proved 60 | 
fatal to their kindred. *"t suppose the already got round the old man, and he’s got 
whole colony was extirpated ; we daresay a few round you, and he’s only got to get round me, 
survived ; but they seemed to have been so struck | and his artful game is won.—Now, if it was a. 
_g, With terror at the dreadful myetery of the disaster | chap like Jack Straddles. of Pommel Hall, I'd say. 


ES & Senseo 
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nothing. He’s the sort of man I'd choose for a 
brother-in-law ; and he’d stand on his head for a 
week, with a little encouragement from you,’ 

‘Mr Straddles is not a man to my taste. He 
has only got two topics—sporting and stables.’ 

‘And two very good topics they are; better than 
rhymes and old stones and nigger languages and 
that sort of thing. All I can say is that Shute 
shan’t be your husband with my consent.’ 

Mary’s heart was full, and she was longing to 
speak up in vindication of her lover; but she 
knew that it would not only be fruitless, but that 
it would serve to anger her hot-headed brother 
still more against him ; so she remained silent. 

As Dick insisted, they did not wait dinner, and 
had a silent, uncomfortable sort of meal tovether ; 
Dick being rather ill at ease, becanse he was 
perhaps conscious of having talked too freely and 
violently upon a matter which in reality was but 
of little concern to him; Mary unsettled and 
anxions on account of her uncle. 

‘If he is not home soon,’ she said in reply to 
her brother’s exhortations not to be silly about 
nothing, ‘I shall be sure that there is something 
wrong. I know that formerly he used sometimes 


to stay away at night without having given us | 


notice, but that was when he was stronger, and 
he has not done it for at least a year.’ 


Dick sauntered away after dinner to play 
billiards with a neighbouring Squireen. Mary 


hurried off down to the railway station to inquire 
if her uncle had gone by train anywhere, for she 
knew that if he Trad done as he intended, gone 
with the antiquaries, the distance was too far for 
him to walk. 

In reply to her question, the station-master said 
that he had only issued a ticket to one gentleman, 
and that was to Mr Shute, who had gone to 
London by the three o'clock train. 

So she hastened homewards again; but her 
uncle had not returned, and as it was getting 
dark, her anxiety became more intense. He was 
ap old man, and it was quite possible that in order 
to save the train-fare he might have attempted to 
walk the five miles to Bury Hill; and that, in 
such a lonely part of the country, he might have 
been seized with a fit or have broken a_blood- 
vessel without any one being near to help him. 

Remain in the house alone in company with 
these and other dreads of a similar character she 
could not, so she sent a servant with a message 
to Mr Richard that he should come home at 
once. 

Half an hour elapsed before Dick arrived, and 


he was in no gentle mood at being disturbed in | 


his cyening’s amusement for what he considered 
the foolish whiin of a nervous girl. : 

* Dick, said his sister, ‘I am sure there is some- 
thing wrong. Uncle has never been out so late 
before without letting us know. I’ve been to the 
station, and he hasn’t been there. No one has 
seen him about the village.’ 

‘Well then, said Dick, ‘if he didn’t go with 
the antiquarian Johnnies, and hasn’t taken the 
train, and hasn’t been seen in the village, he’s 
somewhere about the grounds: there’s plenty of 
room for him on fifty acres of land.’ 

‘Perhaps at the old summer-house,’ said Mary. 
*Yea, yes; Dick, let us go and look.’ 

“The last place in the world where he’d go 
_ when there was a cricket match going on,’ said 
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Dick. ‘Why, he always swears he can’t read a line 
or think because of the noise.’ 

But Mary was so resolved to go and look, that 
Dick got a lantern, and with his sister close at his 
heels for fright and nervousness, led the way 
through the bushes and thick undergrowth, silent 
and weird in the faint sickly light of the rising 
moon, towards the old summer-house. 

A quarter of an hous walk brought them to 
the summer-house, a tumble-down, rickety old 
structure, standing on a sinall open space amidst 
the trees, and facing a quiet pool of dark water 
which extended as far as the boundary-wall, 
some thirty yards distant, long since abandoned 
to rats and bats, but by reasun of its solitude, 
much frequented by old Jethro Seaton, who 
often passed the long hours of an entire summer 

(day here in company with a favourite volume 
.from the dusky, dusty shelves of his library. 
The place barely stood together, for the thatched 
roof Had peeled off in a dozen places, and the 
rats had burrowed holes all about the flooring ; 
but old Jethro would not have it touched—from 
' sentiment, he said—from motives of parsimony, 
it was generally believed. 

The ray of lantern light thrown into the build- 
,ing showed a dark mass on the floor, Mary 
! uttered a cry of horror, and in a moment was 
'kneeling beside the helpless body of her uncle. 
| Dick stood like a man in a trance, his wide-open 
eyes fixed on the inert heap, the lantern trembling 
in his hands. 

‘Dick, Dick ! cried the girl. ‘He may not be 
deal! You must get help! As quick as you 
can; there may be a chance.—O uncle! my dear 
old uncle !’ 

Dick placed his hand on the white cheek, and 
shook his head. ‘There is no chance,’ he said 
in a low voice; ‘he is as cold as marble. He 

lmust have had a fit, poor old unele, for he 
‘has fallen sideways from the chair. | 
‘Dick, Dick!’ whispered the girl, seizing his 
hand, ‘it is a dreadful thought, but do you think 
| there has been any crime committed ?? 
| ‘Crime! You mean do I think he has been 
murdered ? Certainly not. What earthly object 
could any one have in murdering a poor old 
harmless man like uncle? However, you stay 
here. Il leave the lantern ; I can find my way 
back easily enough. I’ll get some men to help 
us take him into the house, and then I’ll go for 
Dr Waller : he’ll say at once what has been the 
cause of death,’ So he started off, leaving Mary 
| moaning and crying by the side of the body, and 
‘in a very short time returned with a couple of 
men, by whose aid it was carricd into the house. 
The doctor examined the body, and could find 
no traces of violence ; but when he came to the 
head, he pointed out the wound behind the ear, 
' that must have been the result of a tremendous 
blow, sufficient, he said, to have killed instan- 
taneously a much younger and stronger man. It 
had not been ach a blow as would have been 
caused in falling, he said, but a deliberately aimed 
blow. ‘In short,’ he summed up, ‘I am afraid 
there has been foul-play, and it will be my duty 
to communicate my suspicions at once to the 
police.’ . | | 

‘My God !’ exclaimed Dick, ‘and I quarrelled_ 

with him to the very last!’ | Se Gone 
And the stalwart young athlete, who had never _, 








shed a tear since his mother’s coftin had been 
carried out of the house, threw hituself into a 
chair and sobbed bitterly. 

Mary was calm and quiet in her grief; so calm 
and quiet that her brother was surprised. 

‘Mary,’ ssid Dick presently, ‘we must not leave 
a stone unturned to come at the root of this 
Who could possibly have done this ?’ 

Mary was looking at him with a strange ques- 
tioning look. Then she took his arm, and said : 
* Dick, it is a horrible question, but L must ask it. 
Do you know anything about this?’ 
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dulged in, and that these houses wonld accommo- 
date over two hundred smokers at one time.— 
During all hours of the day and night they were 
well patronised, and because of the rough char- 
acter of the majority of the population, the 
Chinese proprietors made but very httle effort to 
hide the real nature of their business, although 
here, in common with other sections of the States, 
the laws against this traffic were very severe, but 
had never been enforced. However, the better 
class of the inhabitants realised that some effort: 
to stop the vice was necessary, because the propor- 


‘T! TY almost shricked the young man.— tion of regular smokers, or ‘fiends’ as we styled 


‘Mary, do you mean to ask me if I have done | 
this? Oh no, no! But 7 shall be suspected; I 
Kvery one knows of the quarrels | in the population of a rich mining camp. 


know that. 
between me and my uncle. Every one knows 
that L have an uncontrollable temper, and the 
will say that we had a quarrel, and that I Hench 
him dead! But Mary, although you do think so 
badly of use, you do not believe that I could be 
capable of such adeed t Say that you don’t!’ 
‘Of course I believe you, Dick, and I don’t 


think badly of you, as you say ; but the thought | 
did flash across me that perhaps uncle had met ; 


you coming from cricket, had reproached you for 
having left business, and that you had replied, 
and——— But no, you could not have done it, I 
am sure,’ 

‘It is too late now to think of searching, said 
Dick ; ‘but to-morrow, as soon as it is light, 1 will 
go down to the sununer-louse and look for some 
evidence of the murderer, Anything will serve 
asa clue--footmarks, something ei deh in the 
hurry of flight, the smallest chie will be sufficient. 
And yet I eannot conecive who could have any- 
thing to gain by murdering one who, strange and 
unpopular as he might have been, never did harm 
toauny one. Cain could not have been the object, 
for poor old Unele Jethro was too careful to go 
about with anything worth robbing about him 
except his watch, We shall find that in’ the 
suminer-house, | have no doubt, for you know he 
always used to read with it placed on the table 
beside him.’ So they tock a parting look at the 
poor boy atretehed on the bed in his own room, 
and having, according to local custom, placed four 
candles Hghted in the room, turned the pictures 
with their faces to the wall, and reversed the 
looking-glass, betook themselves to such sleep as 
they could snatch under such terrible circum- 
stances. 

But one face haunted Mary throughout that long 
night---the face was that of Claude Shute, and on 
the dark brow she suw the deep brand of Cain. 


OPIUM ‘JOINTS’ IN THE BLACK HILLS. 


Im 1877 and 1878, when Deadwood, the metro- 
polis of the Black Hills, one of the richest mining 
camps ever discovered in the United States, was 
over three hundred miles distant from the nearest 
railroad, it was ascertained that the Chinamen 
had introduced the vice of opium-smoking among 
the white inhabitants I was employed at the 
time as Deputy-Sheriff, and received instructions 
to investigate the subject, with a view of closing 
the houses and paniaifia z the proprietors. | 
While so employed, | discovered that there were 


2o-fewer than ten houses where smoking was in- | 


a eee 


them, was becoming so large as to cause scandal 
even among the reckless adventurous spirits found 
It was 
then I firet saw the interior of a ‘joint ;’ and if 
vour readers will for a short time accompany 
me in their imagination, I will describe it. 

From the outside appearance of the frame build- 
ing we are approaching, and the sign ‘Sin Lee 
Laundry,’ this is only one of the numerous Chinese 
laundries which are established hy the Celestials 
in every imining camp in the West. We step 
from the street into a small room entirely unfur- 
nished, except by a short pine-hourd counter, 
on which is a pair of scales for gold-dust, and the 
counting-board used by all the Chinese to assist 


‘them in figuring, A small sallow-faced, almond- 
‘eyed Chinaman, with his queue twisted around on 
the top of his head, and dressed in a gaily coloured 


quilted silk robe with wide-flowing sleeves, wide 


: trousers, and shoes peculiar to this race of people, 
stands behind the primitive counter, ready to 
‘attend to the wants of customers. 


He is not the 
sroprietor, as we ascertain by inquiring for Sin 
Le Which provokes the response: ‘Him not 
here. What vou wantee?? This is in accord- 
ance with his instructions, for these Chinamen 


/are very ‘cute, and never acknowledge that they 
‘are the particular ones you want until they ascer- 
‘tain the nature of your business; and in keep- 
}ing up such a mystery they are ably assisted by 
‘nature, for all the men bear such strong like- 
, ness to each other, that unless a white man is 
| really well acquainted with the particular China- 
‘man he wants to see, it is almost impossible for 


him to pick him out of a crowd of them. But 


/a sign being given, and a half-dollar or sack of 
i gold-dust placed on the counter, our Celestial 
'triend produces a card, on which he places a very 
, Brn] quantity of opium, and calls an attendant to 


comluct us to a smoke-room. 

We step from the little front office through a 
doorway into a passage, from both sides of which 
open several small doors. One of these being 
opened by the attendant, we find ourselves in a 
room or stall about six feet wide and seven long, 
and although the ceiling is Jow, yet the partitions 
do not reach to it on either side. € walls, 
tloor, and ceiling are all plain pine-boards ; no 
eal arngd plasterer, or painter has ever tested 

is skill in any part of this house; no decorator 
or upholsterer has ever found his services needed 
to furnish this infamous den, presided over by 
as low a grade of Chinamen as ever landed on 
American soil, The only furnitare in the stall 
the attendant has thrown open is a bench built 
the entire length of the room, about five feet 
wide and four feet from the floor; on this is 
etretched an old piece of carpet; in each corner. 


a 
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is a dirty pillow, which has the appearance of 
being stuffed with a block of wood ; while in the 
centre of the bench stands 4 small lamp, with 


an opium pipe and piece of steel, which looks 
like a knitting-needle, lying beside it. There 


is no sign of a window in the room; no light 
can penetrate it except through the door in the 
passage. The smell of stale opium-smoke is suf- 

ciently oppressive to give a novice such a fit 
of sickness ag could hardly be excelled by the 
rolling of an ocean steamer in a atil¥ gale, Ne 
fresh air has ever mingled itself with the fumes; 
no ventilation or comfort is asked for by devotees 
to this vice; for old smokers have told me that 
the fascination is so great, that after smoking only 
a few times, they have found it almost impossible 
to break themselves of the habit, which in many 
cases mere curiosity caused them to form. 

To the uninitiated, the opium pipe is a puzzle, 
for it has not any similarity to a tobaeco pipe. 
The stem is about twenty-four inches lony, and as 
thick as a medium-sized walking-stick ; while the 
bow] of the ordinary pipe in this case presents a 
Hat polished surface about. an inch and a_ half 
in diameter, with a small hole in the centre. 
If the smoker is a novice, the attendant takes 
a reclining position on one side of the lamp, 
while the victim ovcupies a similar position on 
the other. Now we discover the use of the 
knitting-needle, for the Chinaman takes a certain 
quantity of the black gummy opium from the 
card on to the steel point; this he holds in the 
flame of the lamp, twirling the other end gently 
between his thumb and finger until the opium 
melts, Then he dexterously places the melted 
mass on the flat surface of the pipe, with the stecl 
point in the hole in the centre. This is called 
‘rolling opium ;’ and regular frequenters of the 
‘joint’ soon learn to roll for themselves as 
dexterously as the Chinamen. The pipe is then 
handed to the smoker, who proceeds to draw the 
fumes through the stem in the same manner that 
a man smokes a pipe full of tobacco, except that 
the bowl or flat surface on which the opium 
was placed has to be kept in the flame of the 
lamp to keep the drug alight. A few whiffs, and 
the rolling operation has to be gone through 
again; and a few pipes—unless the smoker be 
an old hand—will send him to sleep, and to 
dream, as some have described it, pleasant fairy- 
like dreams. 

One initiated in this vicious habit can tell as 
soon as he sees the smoker take the first whilf 
whether he be a novice or a regular ‘fiend,’ 
The novice will draw in short whiffs quickly ; 
but the old-timer takes what is known as the 
‘long draw ;’ in other words, draws slowly, and 
inhales the fumes through his entire system ; at 
the same time his face wears such a satisfied 
look as to give an onlooker the impression that 
he is in an enviable state of bliss. Once asleep 
under the influence of this poisonous drug, the 
‘fiend’ is allowed to occupy the stall until he 
awakes without interference. On awaking, his 
sensations are not so pleasant as they were; he 
feels a pricking ihroligh his entire body, as though 
some one was sticking pins into him by the 
thousand. If it has es his first experience, 
he is likely to feel very sick, as a man who has 


‘just awakened after a carousal on liquor; and 


a af he is.sensible, he will never again ‘hit the pipe,’ 








as is the expression used, But if he is a regular 
‘fiend,’ in a space of a few hours at most he will 
retrace his steps to the ‘joint,’ there to smoke 
himeelf again into a state of unconsciousness. 

Let us take a further look through this estab- 
lishment, where the Chinamen are getting rich, at 
the expense not only of the pockets but of the 
heart’s-blood of their white neighbours, Stepping 
into the passage from our stall: and opening the 
other doors as we walk, we see in each room 
one, two, three, and sometimes four ‘fiends’ of 
both sexes, either dreaming off the effects of 
the deadly drug, or else smoking. So far as noise 
is concerned we might be in a vast tomb, for 
opium affects the brain in an entirely different 
manner from whisky, and the victims are entirely 
harmless. It quiets all the passions instead of 
inflaming them, and this is one of the reasons 
why opium-smoking can be carried on to such 
an extent without detection, for the older the 
smoker the more secretive he becomes; and the 
laws are now so strictly enforced all over this 
country, that it would be a most difficult: matter 
to obtain a view of the interior of any smoke- 
house. Indeed, even in that far-away mining 
camp, and at that time, when the eet 
were careless of such crimes as gambling and 
others against the morals of society, we virtually 
put a stop to this trathe in a short time; for 
when those ignorant of the terrible effects of 
the drug learned how quickly it would rob a 
inan of all semblance of manhood, the officers 
received such assistance as frightened the China- 
men at least sufficiently to make them very secre- 
tive in conducting the business 


INVENTIONS IN GAUGING. 


GAUGING, as every onc knows, is the means of 
arriving at the approximate gross quantity or 
‘contents,’ as it is called, of liquid in casks. To 
all brewers and distillers, and importers or ex- 
porters of beer, wines, and spirits, correct gauging 
Ig a matter of moment. ‘The government gauger 
is the officer of customs or of excise whose duty 
it is to discover the contents of the casks of 
dutiable goods, with the object of assessing the 
wnount of duty to be levied. A trifling error in 
the calculation, or, rather, in the system of cal- 
culation, means many thousands of pounds per 
annum out of the pockets either of the mercantile 
community or of the Crown. If the mode of 
calculation unduly favours the Crown, the mer- 
chants suffer, and vice versd. Hence, it is essential 
that the mode of gauging the contents of casks, 
by which so many millions of revenue are assessed, 
should be as far as possible strictly accurate, The 
safest plan to arrive at the quantity in any given 
cask would be to draw the contents off, and so 
measure them ; but this is a tedivus process, and 
is an impracticable one where tens of thousands 
of casks have to be dealt with. It is obvious, 
therefore, that some system of measurement must. 
be adopted without reverting to the primitive one 
of drawing off the contents. : 

In the excise service, the measurement ia. 
arrived at by weighing the contents. The excise 
has mainly to deal with one item of spirit only, 
termed British Plain Spirits, consisting of home-. 
manufactured gin or whisky or Britieh brandy, 
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tured, it is easy to ascertain the measurement of 
casks by weighing the empty casks; de ein 
thie, the weight of full casks gives the require 

contents. But this cannot be done by the customs 
officers, who have to deal with casks of all sizes 
and construction imported from abruad. Know- 
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goods to be assessed being home-manufac- | be—does not contain this proportion of alcohol, it 


{ 


Le 
is termed ‘under. 


| 
| 
‘ 


i 


ing nothing whatever of the weight (or tare) of : 


these casks of imported brandy, rum, geneva, 
plain apirits, and wines when empty, the customs 
department has perforce continuel to use the 


recognised system of gauging by external wooden | 


calipers, from which one inch is cut off—gauging 


officers having to supply differences accor: be 


to the thickness of the cask or peculiarity o 
fizure-—the latter a geometrical allowance, in 
point of fact, for want of symmetry. Robert 

himself ganged after this fashion. <A 
rude attempt to allow for the spp at as: thick- 
ness of the heads of casks is made by causing 
the wooden calipers by which the officers take 
the lengths to show two inches less than the 
actual outsids measurement. This arbitrary 
deduction of an inch from each head has to be 
revised by the guesswork of the ganger, who 


deems it sometimes necessary to greatly increase | 


this allowance, and at other times actually to add 
to the length shown. 


t 
\ 
; 


i 
‘ 


i 
+ 


To obviate this chance-work, Mr Geo. D. Ham, | 


a surveyor of the port of London, who has com- 
piled several standard works on the customs 


and excise regulations for the revenue and mercan- | 
s Vo . a ° ; 
tile communities, has just patented an ingenious | 


invention for measuring the dafernal lengths of 
caske with absolute certainty by a rod or staff, 
which, when placed in the bunghole of a cask, 
nut only takea with absolute accuracy the exact 
internal length, and indicates it on the upper 
part, but actually registers it ; so that at any time 


after he has withdrawn the rod, the gauging | 
officer can, on referring to the instrument, see | 


what is the length of the cask. The name given 
by the inventor to this instrument is Endometer 
(interior measurer) ; and this in conjunction with 
another invention of Mr Ham's—his Micrometer 
Compasses, which indicate the thickness of the 
long staves—will enable the heavy customs duties 
on foreign spirits to be assessed with an accuracy 
never before obtainable. 


ee es ere ee ee 


see ee re eee | men ay 


The same ingenious - 


officer has, after many years of patient experi- | 
ment, improved the rule for making revenue cal- | 
culations in regard to the ullage quantities—thut | 


is to say, the actual liquid quantity in caske not 


full. The quantity that a cask will hold when full | 
—technically called the ‘content '—-is the basis for | 


all subsequent calculation. As the caska remain 
in the warehouse they of course gradually become 
lesa and less full, and the quantity in a cask not 
full has hitherto been arrived at by a long and 
circuitous mode of double casting, supplemented 
by mental calculation. But Mr Ham’s rule shows 
by one setting the exact ullage in the cask ; and 
more than this, the same rule computes by one 
single setting the ‘ proof 5 laperagaatae ibe 1s, the 
standard or proof strength at which duties are 
charged and the revenue accounts kept. 

As perhaps some of our readers may not under- 
stand what is meant by ‘prouf’ quantities, we 
may observe that a certain mixture of alcohol 
constitutes what is termed ‘ proof ;’ and when the 
,,. spirit’—brandy, gin, rum, &., as. the case may 
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proof,’ and an exactly corre- 
apouases deduction is made from the duty 
charged. On the other hand, if it contains more 
than the standard of strength, it is called ‘over 
proof,’ and charged accordingly. Thus, 100 liquid 
gallons at ten ‘U.P.’ are reckoned as 90 gallons ;. 
and on the other hand, some of the concentrated 
German spirit, now so extensively imported and, 
among other purposes, used largely for the 
adulteration of brandy, gin, rum, &c., is sixty-nine 
‘O.P.’—that is to say, 100 liquid gallons reckon 
and are charged as 169 proof gallons. 

It is confidently expected that Mr Ham’s inven- 
tions will revolutionise gauging. Whilst they are 
calculated to effect much saving in the time and 
labour of officers of customs and excise throughout 
the United Kingdom, their principal claim to 
consideration is that they will secure exactness in 
the assessment of revenue duties. 


AUTUMN BLOOM. 


Youna Spring had gone by blushing, and kind Summer 
Had smiled and lingered, then gone out of sight; 
When Autumn came, a wrinkled sad new-comer, 
With dark eyes dimmed in Memory’s misty light. 


T sought the woods—the hawthorn leaves were sear ; 
The haws were plucked, or withering on the bough ; 

The blue-bell stems bad fallen prone—How dear 
Their beauty and their fragrance would be now! 


Then o'er ny soul swept great waves of self-pity : 
‘Why has my time for joyance come so late 7 
My summer stifled in the smoky city— 
And uow the flowers are dead! O cruel Fate !’ 


I sought my chamber. Rain came hurrying down— 
Resiastless rain, that hid the solemn hills, 

And quenched the laughter of the little town. 
Then grew I more content with all my ills, 


As with faint water-colours day by day 

A landscape blarred was sketched by the wild rain— 
‘The year and I have both grown old and gray; 

No bud shall blush or bloom for us again !’ 


After a week, I lifted up my eyes; 
The sun was shining, and I ventured forth 
Down by the river. What was my surprise 
To see a rosy blush there in the North 


On Tinto’s cheek ! Old Tinto, that had stood 
Black-browed and frowning all the summer o'er. 

"Twas heather-bloom! Then thought I: ‘God is good ; 
Even in Autumn there are joys in store. 


*O heart, hard heart! put on thy Autumn glow 
(A richer red after the rainy weather !); | 
Mourn not for Spring, for the lost Long-ago ; ee 
_ But clothe thy yawning clefts with honeyed heather.’ 
Marion. . 
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of a water-hen, like a crack upon the smooth 
TAWNY AUTUMN mirror, 

Ose afternoon in late autumn | awcewils a gentle The leaves of the elms crowning the hill came 
hill for the purpose of seeing if Nature had lit her! pattering down sapless and insect-eaten, and the 
beacons of bracken to warn all whom it might con: | remaining once green and rustling foliage had a 
cern that the warfare of the seasons was about to | duskier look in its scantier abundance, though a 
commence. grateful circumference of shade still fell upon the 

Yes; there they shone, those flaming warnings,’ warm sward, grown springy and soft through the 
lighting up the dim green fastnesses of “the distant constant nibbling of innumerable sheep, 
fir woodlands with a glowing fire, so intense that| The grasshoppers were enjoying the dewless 
the sky above them seemed to reflect the glory. | afternoon, springing their whirring rattles to pro. 
But on closer examination I concluded that it ' claim their presence in a hundred directions upor 
was not the reflection of the bracken which thus the sunny slope; and so still was the air that 
mellowed the sky, but the softened radiance oft the curious ‘flop’ caused by their grotesque leap- 
the autumn sunshine which was not strong enough ing as they filliped over the grass was distinctly 
to absorb the moist and veiling atmosphere satu- | heard. 
rated with the laboured breathings, if I may 80 | This surrounding stillness, this spacious silence, 
put it, of the dying foliage of the surrounding isa never-failing satisfaction to me; it proclaims 
forests, | the fact that patient sunburnt Nature does all 

This throbbing haze, this tawny tint, gave a her unending works in that unhasting leisure 
distinct character to the day. It stole out of the which is almost immortal. Her stillness is the 
captive sunshine and rested upon the stubble-, benign repose of conscious power—not the dull 
fields, and it was repeated with staccato effect by | inertia of sheer exhaustion—not the vacant for- 
the yellow flowers which predominate in autumn, getful sleep of death. 
The yellow orbs of the silver-rayed daisy led | ‘There is no death ; what seems so is transi- 
the harmony of colour, for the tiny flower is tion,’ cries Nature, echoing the poet; and she 
Nature’s hardiest pioneer and claims a share in, ' proceeds to prove it by sending the last tenacious 
every grassy sod all the year round; the blond leaves of autumn from the boughs, pushed thence 
enamel of a few lingering buttercups contrasted , by the strong young buds of next year’s spring. 
with the crumbling gipsy gold of the tall dock- | Fhey are there on the trees, curled up and hiding 
sorrel still flourishing luxuriantly ; the garish | | amid the autumn tints ; they will brave the 
ragwort fringed the stubble, its gilded blossoms ; winter, wrapped securely in downy sealed sheaths, 
and rank spreading stems as strong as when in awaiting her beckoning signal to burst forth in a 
days of yore it was the dreaded steed of the | ' silent haste. 
witches who scoured the midnight skies; the, | She sends clouds of aérial seeds on their wan- 
sensitive mouse-ear hawkweed unfolded its golden | dering mission of propagation, and she snugly 
fringes after the noonday siesta; and the hides beneath the earth millions of dormant 
straggling spires of the yellow bedstraw shone living forces to bide the time when she shall 
in the sun: all these accentuated the autumnal command them to renew the yearly miracle of 
effect. the spring. ‘There is no death; what seems 80 

Still more pronounced was the russet bronze is transition ;’ for Nature's old familiar forms, her 
of a distant belt of beeches, lifting their sleek primal elements, are continually being moulded 
gray trunks beside the waters of a pool faintly anew into fresh creations. 
shining at the base of the hill beyond the stubble- | While I was thus musing, fanned by the odor- 
, fields, its neutral tint broken by the silver track ous south wind, and more than half asleep in the 
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ay feet, He had a anail in bis bill, and he flung 


Yanguid afternoon, my ears were sharply assailed 
by what seemed to be the rapid cannonade of a 
mimic warfare. ‘Pop! pop! per came the 
prompt and steady discharge. Was Nature be- 
witched, or had 1 chanced upon a_ veritable 
‘Sleepy Hollow,’ and thus become ‘fey?’ I 
started up fully awake and listened again. Again 
the mimic warfare raged at intervals, but where 
were the cannon-balls that were evidently flying 
about ?—-A marvel, a marvel! A ball suddenly 
struck my hand, and lo! it was a pea from a 
clump of broom bushes beneath whose shade I 
lay. ‘The bushes had long lost their golden 
blossoms, and they now stood darkly green, laden 
with ripe pea-pods which now and again Durst 
with a Joud noise under the influence of the light 
nnd heat. 

But anon another sound came echoing over the 
hill, and the woodlands became vocal with the 
halloving uf huntsmen, the baying of hounds, and 
the musical call of the horn, The red-conted 
rilers came hurrying over the hill, leaping the 
fence near which I stool ; swiftly they rode along 
the rngset leaf-strewn path, hastening away to the 
vpland woods in which sly Reynard was hiding. 

It needed but this vanishing touch of scarlet 
to reveal the full warm splendour of the tawny 
autumn day. How the brown and crimson of 
beech and vak burst wpon my vision as it followed 
the hunters flashing through the wood! How 
yolden were the swinging tresses of the lady- 

irches againat the far blue sky! how brilliant 
shone the poplars by the pool! A pheaeint rose 
on heavy tawny wing; a brown rabbit hastened 
to ite burrow in the bank of red earth just visible 
between the gaps of flaming bracken ; and the 
mellow haze melted imperceptibly and harmoni- 
ously over all, as it leaned fai the sky, suftly 
pillowed upon the fragrant southern breeze, 

Straight and level flashed the stunshine into 
many an otherwise unperceived brown burrow, 
revealing here and there a startled pair of twitch- 
ing ears and a timid twinkle of fear-distended 
eyes as the sound of the horn and the ‘ Hark, 
away !? were borne backward through the woods. 
Slowly, slowly the drowsy calm retarned to the 
warm hillside where tawny bees—those swart 
sun-lovers——were roaming, forgettul of the dew 
of the morning as they swung from flower to 
flower. 

I descended the hill—for the pool shining far 
below attructed me—yiving a wide berth to the 
atraggling bramble sprays that would fain have 


detained me; passed a group of mountain-ash 


trees gay with coralline rowans; and paused to 
note the mossy crimson excrescences studding 
the leafy stems of the wild-rose bushes, for these 
pay imitatore of the long-departed roses were 
the lovely many-celled homes of minute white 
worms. 4 

At length I stood on the verge of the pool, just 
in time to see the last of the meadow-sweet shower 
ita florets of foam upon the still water. The reeds 
were. growing ruaty and beginning to sigh in the 
rising autumnal breeze ; soon their sapleas pipes 
will Hute the music of Pan the river-god—that 
woudrous music which awaits the paasing-by of 
the post to interpret its wind-swept melody, 

_T stood so still among the rushes that an unob- 
servant thrush alighted on a gray stone almost at 
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the shell against the stone with a force that - 


shattered the 
inmate. 
the thrush, who stood quite unconscious of my 


rutecting home of the succulent 


proximity, with his speckled head erect and 


eager. 


How the wind sung in the firs that autumn 


day! It was a song that will live in my memory 
for ever. Now it sounded faint and far, crooning 
the dine of the dying year, and ever it rose to 
higher heights of melody until it seemed to shake 


the woodlands, striking upon the harps of the firs - 


with terrible chords as powerful as the sound of 
Inany waters, 

Leaves were whirling, acorns and beech-mast 
were dropping into the ruffled pool, and no song 
of birds broke with familiar and reassuring treble 
upon that wondrous, primeval music from which 
I at last turned, awe-struck, away. 


MK ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CILAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL. 


THe Rev. Edward Granby was vicar of St Mary’s, 
Ecclestield, a small country town on the north- 
east border of Lancashire, The living was a 
comfortable one, and as his wife had brought him 
a ximall fortune, he was tolerably well to do in 
worldly matters. He had not married till rather 
late in life, and had had but one child, the young 
lady whose acquaintance we have already made, 
who at this time was nineteen years old. His 


wife had died many years before the opening of | 


our story, and from that time the little household 
had been governed by his unmarried sister, who 
was some fifteen years younger than her brother. 
Mr Granby had neither an impulsive disposi- 
tion nor a warm temperament. 
family circle he had never contracted but two 


real friendships, both of which dated from his — 


college days. Of those friends one had been 
Wilmot Burrell’s father ; aud the other a person 


The dainty was greedily swallowed by 


Beyond his — 


whose life had been given over t commercial | 


pursuits in a distant town. He, however, had 
died some balf-dozen years back. When Wilmot’s 


father lay on his deathbed, Mr Granby promised : 
him that he would bring up his son as though he | 


were a child of his own. 


conscientiously fulfilled, When the boy was old 


That promise he had - 


enough, he had been sent to a good boarding. 
school, but all his vacations were spent at the 


Vicarage. 


When, at sixteen years of age, he was | 


asked what business or profession he would like | 
to follow for a livelihood, he replied that he , 


wanted to go to sea, and to that determination he 


adhered in spite of all persuasion to the contrary. | 
As Wilmot had no fortune of his own, Mr Granby | 


did not feel justified in obtaining a conrmission 


for him in the navy (it was before the days of , 


competitive examinations); be was consequent) 
obliged to fall back on the mertantile marine. , 


little while later a situation was found for the . 


youngster as trading captain’s clerk on board a 


merchantman belonging to a large firm in the 


African trade. He had been several voyages 
already in that capacity, and so well were “iis 


employers satisfied with him, that on this occa 
aion he was going out in the responsible position _ 
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of Sopereren: with a small commission on the 
freight in addition to his salary. 

Agnes and he had been so much together almost 
from childhood that it seemed but the natural 
outcome of their intimacy that they should become 
engaged to each other when they grew up. Mr 
Granby offered no opposition to the arrangement, 
for although Wilmot was without private means, 
he had so imbued the simple-minded vicar with 
a belief in his abilities that the latter felt sure he 
could not fail to make his way in the world ; 
besides which—and this latter reason was a 
weighty one with the vicar—Wilmot was the 
son of his dearest friend—the friend of his youth 
~——to whose memory his thoughts still clung with 
old-time tenderness. Then, again, Aynes herself 
would not be without fortune-—-a much larger 
fortune, it might be, as the vicar often said to 
himself with an inward chuckle, than anybody 
was aware of. Little was suid about it at the 
vicarage, but it was looked upon as a settled 
thing that the two young people should become 
man and wife at no very distant date. It was 
& matter about which there was no need for 
hurry. 

With our little group at the vicarage time 
flowed on for sume months after Wilmot’s depart- 
ure freighted with little or no change. Day 
followed day, and one week merged itself into 
another, each bringing its round of humble duties 
and its share of quiet pleasures ; but neither in 
their thoughts nor their conversation was the 
young wanderer forgotten. 

It was about Christmas when Miss Maria first 
began to notice how much her brother's corre- 
‘spondence seemed to have incrensed of late, and 
how he would stand gazing out of his study 
window of a morning watching impatiently for 
the coming of the postman. For several years 
past his friend Squire Dorison had sent him the 
fumes day by day after it had been duly read and 
digested at The Sycamores, and this had hitherto 
satisfied all the vicar’s requirements with regard 
to news from the outside world. But now the 
local bookseller had orders to obtain the Temes 
direct each day and forward it to the vicarage 
immediately on its arrival, which, in those days, 
when the railway system was far from being 
as complete as it is uow, was not till about 
gix o'clock in the evening, The vicar’s absences 
from home, tuo, began to be more frequent than 
they had ever been before. He had business of 
importance to transact, he told his sister, at the 
ainarket town a dozen miles away. Miss Granby 
felt that there was a secret somewhere, the first 
there had ever been between her brother and 
herself, and she strove in her quiet way to fathom 
it, but in vain. 

As the winter advanced she was pained to see 
how much older Mr Granby began all at once 
‘to look. His parishioners, in their homely way, 
said among themselves that ‘the parson was get- 
ting the worse for wear. The lines round his 
mouth and the furrows on his brow grew deeper 
nd more plainly observable, and he acquired a 
habit of touching the wall with his fingers as 
he walked about the house, as though he were 
not certain of his ste Miss Maria felt sure 
that he was ill, and told him so, but he replied 
that it was all nonsense, and peremptorily forbade 
her calling in any medical advice. As winter 
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merged into spring his correspondence grew more 
weighty and his absences from home more fre- 
quent. His congregation complained that his 
sermons became weaker and more diluted every 
Sunday, and that he frequently said the same 
thing two or three times over. As spring advanced 
he grew weaker in body and more preoccupied 
in mind, and a strange feverish excitement shone 
in his eyes, once so culm and gentle. His temper, 
which had wont to be so sweet and equable, had 
now become irritable and uncertain. Still, seein 
it could hardly be said that he showed signs o 
any absolute bodily ailment, it came as a great 
shock to all who knew him when one morning it 
was reported through the town that the vicar 
been found dead in his bed. All his failings of 
late were forgotten in the recollection of his pure 
and blameless life and of his faithful labours in 
his parish for nearly forty years. 

But still greater was the shock when it became 
bruited about that he had died a pauper, one 
Victim among thousands of others—for that was 
‘King Hudson’s year’—to the mania for specula- 
tion in railway scrip and shares. The accumulated 
savings of many careful years, together with what 
was left of his wife's fortune, all of which had 
been inténded for his daughter, had been dissipated 
in a few fatal months. The small ventures in 
which he had at first embarked having proved 
successful, he had been lured into deeper waters, 
only to struggle desperately for a time, while 
sinking deeper and deeper, and be eo ariel sub- 
merged at last. The key was found, the riddle 
solved ; and when Miss Maria went in memory 
over her brother’s manner and conduct durin; 
the last six months, she partly realised througk 
what a soul-crushing struggle he must have passed, 
Too thoughtful for those he loved to make them 
sharers of his sufferings, perhnps too ashamed to 
let them become aware thut he was a gambler and 
a dupe, he had locked up the secret in his breast, 
and unable to retrieve bis steps, had gone on from 
bad to worse, hoping against hope, till the fatal 
knowledge, no longer to be gainsaid, that he and 
those he loved dearer than life were irremediably 
ruined, had crushed his already enfeebled con- 
stitution with its intolerable weight, and in the 
effort to bear up under it his heart had given 
way. 

A number of bills which Miss Maria had 
believed to have been paid long before came 
trooping in like clamorous wolves as svon as the 
news of Mr Granby’s death was circulated abroad, 


None of them was heavy individually, yet whet 


taken in the agyregate they made up a total suffi- 
ciently alarming to one who saw no means of 
liquidating them. Miss Maria, after painful re- 
flection, saw no course left but to sell off the 
library and household furniture, and after every- 
body should have been paid, for her and Agnes 
to retire to some spot where their story would 
be unknown, and dice face the dark future as 
best they might. | 
So about a month after the funeral, the sale. 
of ‘the late Mr Granby's valuable effects’ was 
announced in the usual way. This aiter-pain 
was very bitter both to the elder lady and the 
younger ‘one. To have the home of so many 
years broken up, rendered still more. saczed, 
as it seemed to them, by the recent presence af 
death—to have the hearth round which so many ,, 


wan | 
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memories clustered invaded by careless etrangers, 
no chamber too sacred to restrain their callous 
curiosity and thoughtless remarks, no article to 
rest unprofaned by their rnde touch, accustomed 
to appraise everything by the scale of the auction- 
eer’s Ganmernts hear her brother's conduct com- 
mented on beneath his own roof by those who 
saw only one side of the picture—was more than 
Miss Maria could bear. ‘She had sent Agnes away 
to a friend's house, wishing to spare her all unne- 
cessary pain, intending herself, true to her theory 
of duty, to remain on the premises till the last. 
But at the end of the first day after the contents 
of the vicarage had been on view, she was com- 
pelled in shear weariness of heart to abandon her 
post, and Icave the house and all it contained in 
charge of the men appointed by the auctioneer. 
There were some few things she could not bear 
to see pass into indifferent hands, which knew not 
the holy value they possessed in the eyes of a 
daughter and a sister. Sach were the large Bible 
out of which Mr Granby had been used to read 
to his household daily for many years; the family 
clock, an antique piece of furniture, which had 
stood in the old house at home when Miss Maria 
and her brother were children ; the bed on which 
the vicar had died, together with an easy-chair 
and a few other articles, These dear relics Miss 
Maria caused to be removed prior to the sale. 

When all was over and al debts had been paid, 
Miss Granby found herself with a balance in fan 
of twenty-five pounds, This sim, together with 
an annuity of her own of me pounds a yenr, 
was all that she and Agnes had new to depend 
upon, Whither should they go? To what spot 
should they retire! It was evident they would 
have to labour for their living, and in some large 
and busy centre of life their chances of obtaining 
suitable employment would be much greater than 
in a small provincial town, To some large town, 
therefore, they must go. Not to London —it was 
too far away, and the very mention of it frightened 
Miva Maria, who had never been there, but who 
had heard fearful accounts of its size and wicked- 
ness, Not to Manchester—nobody but factory 
people lived there, or so ran the belief in remate 
country ee ; and besides, it was said to be 
excecdingly smoky and dirty. Why not to 
Liverpool? What place could be more eligible 
than that flourishing town? ‘Indeed, [ may call 
ita delightful town,’ said the spinster, when debat- 
ing the point with her niece. ‘I spent a month 
there when I waa about your age, and I remember 
that it was a continual whirl of dances, concerts, 
and picnics across the water, But 1 daresay the 
Liverpool people have sobered down in some 
measure by this time. And very genteel society, 
too, my dear, which is always a comfort to any 
one who has been properly brought up.’ So to 
Liverpool it was decided that they should go, 

Agnes was secretly delighted that they were 
going there, for she would then be on the spot to 
welcome her lover on his return. She had written 
to him, informing him of her father’s death and 
their altered circumstances ; but there had not yet 
been time to hear from him in reply. | 

A fortnight later, our two ladies were settled 
in their new home. 

It had been dreary work hunting for lodyinga, 
and it was not till the afternoon of the fourth 
_. Gay after their arrival that Miss Granby and 
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Agnes succeeded in finding rooms which were at 
all to their liking, and fulfilled some at least of 
the requirements which Miss Maria had catalogued 
in her own mind as being absolutely essential 
before setting out on their weary search. 


‘Liverpool is very much changed, my dear,’ she 
said to her niece with a melancholy shake of the | 


head—‘ changed for the worse, I’m afraid, since 
I was a girl. It is so dismal and dingy, that I 


should scarcely have known it for the same place, | 
and the manners of the people seem tu have very - 


much deteriorated,’ 


The apartments they had engaged comprised | 


what is called the ‘parlour floor,’ 
small extra room fitted up as a 


ig iets with a } 
itchen, of a 


small house in a quiet street off the London 


Road. 

Next day, when places had been found for the 
few articles of furniture they had brought with 
them from the vicarage, vice sundry other articles 
dispossessed, the rooms put on a much more 
pleasant and home-like appearance. And yet 
what a contrast to the dear home they had so 
lately left! To dwell upon the difference would 
have been heart-breaking, and neither of them 
pre of it to the other. Neither of them forgot 
the white-haired old man lying low beneath the 
shadow of the yews in a far-away churehyard. 
He was much in their thoughts. With the 
familiar voice of the old clock sounding in their 
ears, they had ouly to shut their eyes to enable 
them to fancy themselves back at the vicarage, 
and to half expect to hear the viear’s well- 
remembered footstep in the passage. They cried 
quietly together without speaking much, like 
women who know and comprehend each other's 
ROrrow, 

No sooner were the breakfast things cleared 
away next morning than our two ladies set 
themselves seriously to consider what kind of 
rezulur employment it behoved them to look out 
for—‘something at once genteel and remunerative,’ 
as Miss Maria put it, ‘and suitable for ladies in 
reduced circumstances.’ Truly, a difficult question 
to decide upon—a question which, so long as they 
were ata Nieianve from the spot, had not been 
without its hopeful aspects and fad seemed capable 
of easy solution, but which, now that they were 
here among the veritable bricks and mortar of a 
large town, put on quite a different appearance. 
The lonyer Hiay discussed it the more noupluased 
they became. At Jast, in sheer despair, they 
summoned Mra Strake, the landlady, to their 
councils—a worthy person, not devoid of ideas, 
only that her wits moved slowly, as though 
they needed lubricating. She did little more 
than shake her head and say, ‘she really didn’t 
know’ and ‘she really couldn’t think.” Miss 
Maria was a little disheartened, but would have 
scorned to acknowledye it. : 

Next morning, after carefully scanning the 
advertisements in the newspapera, among which 
they found nothing likely, they put on their 
outdvor things and sallied forth, Arm in arm 
they went for a long ramble through the busy 


streets, peering into the shop windows and those 


of establishments and emporiums of various kinds, 
but nowhere finding an announcement of anything 


likely to suit them, as, indeed, it would have been . 


somewhat wonderfal if they had, At length, to _ 


Agnes's great delight, they found themselves on 
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one of the quays near the Prince’s Dock, with the 
splendid river shining full and broad before them. 
They stood for a long time watching the steamers 
flitting to and fro, and the great shipa floating out 
with the tide, and the busy crowds of people that 
swept round them in an unending stream. And 
so the second day came to an ineffectual end. 

Mrs Strake came up from her basement kitchen 
next morning with the breakfast tray, and a 
suggestion that the two ladies should open a 
school in their little sitting-room for young 
children. There was nothing of the kind in the 
neighbourhood, she went on to say, and the want 
of one was much felt, She herself would engage 
to find seven or eight scholars among her neigh- 
bours to begin with; and by putting a card in 
the window, they would no feat before long 
have as many as they could find room for. Then 
she added that if the ladies agreed to her pro- 
position, she should want an extra shilling a week 
added to the rent, in consideration of the annoy- 
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ance and dirt which a number of children 
‘traipsing’ in and out of the house would cause 
her. 


Miss Granby, after thanking her, said that she 
would take a little time to consider the matter; 
but at the end of a couple of hours she sent for 
Mrs Strake and told her that she and her niece 
had decided to accept the suggestion. So in the 
course of the day Miss Maria hunted out a few 
second-hand benches at a broker's shop, and 
purchased some spelling-books and other needful 
stock in trade, and on the Monday morning 
following the school was opened in due form. 
In a fortnight from the date of opening they 
had as many scholars as they could accommodate. 
It was a pretty sight to see the youngsters come 
trooping In of a morning as the clock struck 
nine, each bobbing a little courtesy, or touching 
a shining lock brushed carefully by loving hands 
before leaving liome. Miss Maria they liked, 
though they stood considerably in awe of her ; 
but Miss Agnes they loved with all their hearts, 
as who, indeed, could have helped doing. 

The children were young and their parents 

or, and Miss Maria’s charges were necessarily 
ow, so she soon discovered that, notwithstanding 
the number of her scholars, it was imperatively 
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needful that she and Agnes should seck some | 


additional mode of adding to their income. Con- 
sequently, Mrs Strake was again consulted. That 
slow-thinking person revolved the matter in her 
mind while washing up her pots and pene then 
she went up-stairs and standing before Miss Maria, 
said abruptly : ‘Shirt-making. A blush mantled 
on Miss Maria’s cheek as the word fell on her 
ears; and after that, she fumed for a couple of 
days at the thought of two gentlewumen lowering 
themselves to do work of the character implied. 
But as the great fact that they could not make 
ends meet out of their present means forced itself 
more forcibly on her mind, she began to see the 
necessity of yielding, at ull events for a time, and 
till something more eligible should offer itself. 
So Mrs Strake’s services were put in requisition, 
and by means of some occult influence possessed 
4 her, our two ladies were svEplicd by one of 
the large outfitting firms in Lord Street with a 
number of shirts, ready cut out, which they were 
required to hem, fell, Yackstitch, gusset, and turn 
, oub complete at all points, and that for a sum so 


: 
i 
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preposterously small that Miss Maria went red 
and white by turns with surprise and indignation 
when it was told her, as many unfortunate seam- 
stresees besides herself have done both before and 
since. ‘The additional income from this source 
would have been hardly perceptible had not both 
aunt and niece sewed away hard and fast, early 
in the morning and late at night long after 
school hours were over, till cramped fingers and 
aching heads compelled them to leave off till 
the morrow. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 


It used to be said that the march of civilisation 
was always going westward. Probably it is, and 
that is the reason why so many habits and theories 
remain in the western counties, civilisation not 
having yet driven them out. I suspect that when 
another generation has had time to show the 
benefits of compulsory education, there will not 
be in this western county such interesting patients 
as I have met with in my practice of twenty- 
three years. It is not to be understood that every 
one of the incidents actually occurred to me, but 
they either came within my personal knowledge 
or were told me by people upon whose statements 
I could rely. 

Now and then the belief in witchcraft appears 
either in conversation or in the police reports, A 
girl about twenty years of age had long suffered 
from headaches, which were largely due to workin 
in a noisy factory. Now, please to follow the olc 
mother’s train of reasoning: the headaches resist 
the action of medicine-—in which the west-country 
folk have the strongest faith--and there is no 
apparent earthly cause. The factory sounds are 
altogether left out of court. Therefore, it is 
presumable that the girl is under some super- 
natural influence, or, in the old woman’s language, 
that she has been ‘overlooked,’ or that ‘some one 
have ’a put some’at upon her.’ Now for the cure, 
Jane Tomkins is going to the ‘wise woman’ at 
Wilston for professional advice, and takes the 
patient with ie in the donkey cart—a Sunday 
expedition of ten miles out and ten miles home. 
But, alas! this was of no use; the fee was a 
sovereign, and the girl was all but destitute. The 
reader will be glad to learn that the headaches 
yielded to the quiet and good food of a household 
where Maria has long been a domestic servant. 
By the way, the errand which led Jane Tomkins 


.to take her long drive to the ‘wise woman’ was 


rather interesting. Her husband had lost his 
wages on his way home after being paid; and 
Jane hired the donkey and cart to seck the help 
of the Wilston witch. Now, this spiritual person 
required carnal reward ; for revealing the place 
where Jane’s twelve shillings had been lost, this 
mercenary prophet asked fifteen shillings ! 

But this credulity is not found only among the 
uneducated. I think that a shoe of a horse or 
donkey would be found in the dairy of most 
farmhouses which have been eae for fifty 
years. A necklace made of short lengths of 
woody-nightshade is often put on a child who 
has had-fits, to keep off evil influences. Witches 
and evil spirits are unwilling to pass over 
running water; this fact has been turned to 
account in this way: mercury by ite fluidity is 
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supposed to cheat a short-sighted spirit, so it is 
worn in a little bottle hung round the neck night 
and day. I have secn this myself. 

Fifty or sixty years ayo, the rector of a village 
near the town where the writer lives wae famous 
as a witch-finder. I have never learnt what he 
did with his victims. IT say victims, because I 
suspect that cruelty and injustice were done to 
many poor old women without any reason whiat- 
ever except the malignity of their neighbours. 

While some of my patients are eredulous, they 
are also very fond of assigning causes to all their 
diseases. Happily, they are easily satisfied. For 
instance, an innkeeper had a feeble child who did 
not take much fool, The father was much dis- 
turbed about this, and confidel to the doctor his 
belicf that the son ‘hadn't vot no glutcher to 
glutch anything’ (‘Gilutch’ is Somerset for 
‘ewallow.’) In infancy, the cause of all maladies 
is the ‘wind;' later, ‘teeth ;’ then comes the 
period of ‘worms.’ Later in life, everything 
arises from a ‘chill’ or a ‘strain. Both of 
these last are causes acting from the outside, 
be it noticed ; a subtle compliment to the sound- 
ness of west-country constitutions. We do not 
like to confeas any weakness in ourselves: all 
illness must come from a chill (that is, the 
climate) or a strain (that is, violence). 

Townspeople are often troubled with sleepless- 
nese, Perhaps we du better in this way because 
we live with green yrass before our eyes. Pro- 
fessor Buin says that this js very soothing. Fresh 
air and carly hours are alxo soothing, so that we 
in the west are apt to be sleepy. 1 once saw a 
farmer sitting out in his field on a three-legged 
milking-stool, with the pail between his knees, 
eound asleep. The cow had walked off, leaving 
him there with rain pouring into his pail instead 
of milk. 

But another patient was constantly subject to 
fits of drowsiness. He was a professional man, 
and was much troubled by this tendency. One 
afternoon two parties -two or three persons in 
each—came to his house by appointment, and were 
sent into separate rooms, While talking to the 
first set, he had occasion to go to another part of 
the house to fetch a paper from his private room, 
passing through the room in which the second set 
were Waiting, He sat down at his writing-table 
to take out the paper, and fell asleep. No one 
went to look for hain ; and when he awoke, about 
three-quarters of an hour later, all the people had 
heft his honse, tired of waiting. 

Thie gentleman gave me a curions instance of 
the survival of the old doctrine of ‘sympathy.’ 
Price, a farmer who rented some of his land, had 
borrowed some hayfourks from my friend, who had 
also fields which he farmed himself. Some care- 
lees person had placed a hayfork---prong upwards 
—against a haystack which was being made. The 
farmer's son coming off the stack, slid down, instead 
of descending by the ladder in the usual way. 
He unfortunately struck his leg against one of 
the points of the fork, producing a nasty wound, 
which went on badly, and pha caused him 
to keep his bed. The landlord called at Price’s 
house one morning to ask for the return of his 
pr dag and hearing of young Price’s accident, 

ered to call upon his medical man and ask him 
to go and see the injured man. ‘No, air, snid the 
,, mother; ‘2 won't trouble you; I think we can 
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manage without the doctor.’ And then she went 
on to say that all the hayforks should be returned 
at once except one, this being the one which 
had cansed the accident. It had been wrapped up 
with certain herbs and buried in the garden, that 
the wound might be healed through the influence 
of the herbs on the weapon which caused the 
wound, I have never met with any other instance 
of belief in the doctrine of sympathy propounded 
by Sir Kenelm Digby about 1650. Many of our 
readers will remember the story which Digby tells 
about a man who had been wounded in a duel, 
and who had obtained the loan of the sword 
from his enemy. The weapon was covered with 
‘sympathetic powder’ and carefully Jaid aside. 
Then the wound became less painful; but a 
servant finding the sword, began to clean it, and 
the wounded man at once felt feverish, and the , 
sore place grew hot and irritable. The patient | 
suspected the catwse of his pain, and ordered the | 
powder to be again laid on the sword, which was 
carefully locked up until the wound had healed. 

It was a common thing in one district, twenty 
years aga, to see a pitchfork in a bedroom. This 
yeculiar weapon was so popular because a robber 
= been wounded by one; and the two ptuncturer, 
of unmistakable shape, had led to the conviction 
of the criminal. 

Very strange messages are sometimes sent. A 
favourite formula is, ‘IT don’t expect she’ll be alive 
again [ get back” Notes are often very curious. 
This isa copy of the best I ever received : ‘GRrEEN- 
VALE, Ogest 11, 1879.) Mr Toumkus. Sir if you 
Plea to send ine one botol more the Lorshen Woter 
{lotion water}. Doses ny Leg Gretel [a great deal 
Good 2 Boxes Ointment with Burge [the carrier 
then make out my A Count Tam going to Live 
Creenvale by the midel the month of Siptember. — 
From your Obedient Sirvent Jonn SMivx. 

‘Btes { Please] to Exquise my Writing and Spill- 
ing.’ 

Part of the difficulty which the untaught find 
in writing letters arises from the trouble they 
have in expressing their ideas, sometimes inclining 
to be over-particular about their words; for in- 
stance, the verb ‘create’ is always used when 
medicine is desired to bring an appetite. One of 
the most miserable old women | ever saw, when 
asked whether she conld eat her food, said: ‘I 
thank—-I praise my gloriful Heavenly Father—I 
have a middlingish stomick to my vittles” And 
a woman, to show how eager fot his meals her 
husband was, said: ‘He do bial [baw]) for his 
vittles loud enough to zlat [crack] his kecker’ 
[windpipe}], This difficulty in giving shape to 
their ideas makes some patients very trying toa 
busy medical man. If asked, ‘What do you com- 
plain of?’ they seem to think it a sharp repartee. 
to reply : ‘That is what I came to be told, sir.’ 
The answer from an impatient doctor used to be: 
‘Then just sit down for half an hour and think 
what you came here to tell me.’ 

A man came into the surgery one day with a lot 
of mud on his clothes. He was asked, ‘What 
have you been doing, John?’—‘O sir, ‘twas all 
along o’ that there powny ; he zlipped up and he > 
fell down, and he fawel {throwed] 1 down, and | 
he drawed hiaself down, and there we was booiith - 
down together.’ This wonderful sentence, which | 
is quite genuine, is equivalent to the fact that the - 
pony had fallen and thrown the man. _- | 
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These expressions are queer; but the ideas of mile of the old consultants probably arose from. 
nursea are queerer. Why should a newly born the cost of posting, which would be the only 


infant. be smeared all over with lard? Or why 
should the poor little thing have its head anointed 
with brandy? I can account for this last practice 
on the part of many nurses, as I have seen the 
way in which they warm the spirit. The tempera- 
ture of her mouth being about the same as that 


available means of reaching a patient in an 
emergency, or of getting into out-of-the-way 
laces at any time. But all this has been altered 
y the railway system, and consultants’ fees have 
been lowered. 
In the old times, the medical man was the 


of the infant’s head, the nurse takes a mouthful | friend of the family to such an extreme degree 


of panic b 
thoroughly 


and after allowing it time to grow! that when a new member was added, the doctor 
warm, she ejects some or all of the! was expected to spend many hours with the re- 
diluted spirit into her hand and pours it over the | joicing father and_ his friends. 


Pipes, beer, and a 


little round head. Brandy must be very attractive bow] of punch helped to swell the general cheer- 
to the poor, if one may judge from its universal fulness. 


use in emergencies. There 1s always consolation 


A lady told me that the medical man who was 


for the sorrowing relatives to be derived from it, in attendance at the time of her birth received 
even if the patient has gone beyond the need of | from her father three guineas, half a loin of veal, 


stimulants. 

I knew an old farmer who was a doctor himself 
in a small way; for instance, he had his finger 
crushed; and it was so treated (not by me) that 
the bone projected from the stump. This he took 
away by rubbing it down on the farmyard grind- 
stone! The medical man who piloted him through 
his childhood’s diseases must have practised about 
the beginning of the century, but he anticipated one 
point of modern practice, namely, dressing with 
fresh garden soil, as follows from the old man’s 
account of his treatment of an attack of fever: 
‘Dr John Franks, he wur a practical man, he 
wur. What d’ye think he did wi I when I had 
the veaver? [fever]. He told my mother she wur 
to have a hole dug in the géarden, and take I out 
of bed and put I néaked into thic there hole, cover 
I up, and there let I bide for zoo [so] long. 
Well, I got better, you knaw. And this being 
post hoc (treatment), was, of course, propter hoc. 

These notea have been mainly about patients. 
There is not much, that is peculiar about country- 
doctors in the present day ; they are very much 
like the rest of the faculty. But thirty years 
ago, many of them wore a white necktie and 
black clothes, such as are now considered suit- 
able for evening dress. This did not apply to 
the riding doctor, who went about on horse- 
back in buckskin breeches and topboots. One 
gentleman of this kind left in his wardrobe 
at his death twenty-four pair of these enduring 
garments, and he was the consultant of the neigh- 
Gonresd, or, as his nickname went, the ‘one- 
pound-one man.’ Great was the consternation 
in a farmer's family when, at the end of an 
attendance® through a long illness, this buckskin 
physician sent in a bill for three hundred guineas. 


A siinilar emotion was felt by another farmer in’ 


the following circumstances. His wife had a 
tumour which needed removal; his own medical 
man was quite competent to do the operation, but 
the farmer wished a ‘ London doctor’ to officiate 
at the patient’s home, about a hundred and twenty 
miles from town. When all was done and the 
London surgeon about to leave, the husband said : 
‘Please, sir, what be I in your debt ?’—‘ Oh, let 
me see. Eighty guineas is the proper fee.’ The 
farmer very rues went and found eighty 
pounds, and said: ‘I euppose that will do, sir?’ 
(His own medical man would have received five 
or six pounds.) Mileage may be a very convenient 
basis for demanding a large fee, but surely it is a 
-most fallacious and unjust.mode of estimating the 
_ Value of a medical man’s services. ‘ The guinea per 


— 


| 


and a hogshead of cider. I was once offered a 
pair of old silver sugar-tongs by way of a fee. 

The poor have a naked directness about their 
remarks which would astonish sensitive people. 
A foolish nurse once bent over the bed of a very 
nervous woman and said to me in an awe-stru 
voice: ‘Do you think she will recover, sir ?’— 
Going up some very narrow stairs to see & young 
man who was seriously ill, his mother remarked 
to me: ‘ These stairs are very awkward, sir-—very 
bad for getting a corpse down. It may comfort 
the reader to know that the patient was much too 
dull of perception to be hurt by the unpleasant 
sugcestion. 

Cautions are given in works on nursing against 
talking in whispers before the patient or in an 
undertone just outside his door, But imagine the 
training and tact of a London (not west-country) 
nurse who said to the gentleman in her charge: 
‘When the change has come, would you like your 
face washed every morning, sir? Some gentle- 
men do—they say it is so refreshing.’ In antici- 
pation, I suppose. But it was a delicate attention 
to the lifeless form. 

A little boy’s leg had been broken by a kick 
from a cow. While 1 was setting the fracture, 
the father, standing at the bottom of the bed, 
remarked sympathetically: ‘He allaya wur a 
caddling [clumsy] little todad.’ sa 

But this ig not the rule. Sympathy with 
suffering, kindness to their fellows in clistress, 
and generosity out of all proportion to their 
means, are often met with among the simple west- 
country folk. With an instance of this I will | 
close these notes : a labourer’s wife, with children 
of her own, bending over and caring for her neigh- 
bour when in ‘nature’s hour of trouble,’ and at 
the same time suffering from diphtheria ! 


WHO DID IT? 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


Wire the first gleam of daylight, Dick Ottery 
slipped out of the house and went down to the 
scene of the suspected murder, to search for some 
clue which might lead to the detection of the 
crime. He found the watch, as he had expected. | 
It was lying on the floor at some distance, shat-— 
tered. .1t had stopped at a quarter past two, and 
Dick gave a sigh of relief, for he knew, as would. 
e Body else, that at that moment he was engaged 
in the cricket-field, and that, therefore, whatever | 
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suspicion might be coupled with his name would dence of all was the tone of the very last conversa- 
be cleared, unless it should be shown, upon tion she had held with him, the result of which 
examination of the watch, that its works were had been that he had unwillingly accepted his 
unbroken and that it had stopped in the usual fate of being obliged to wait until the death of 
course. her uncle should bring about a change in domestic 

The book which the poor old gentleman matters. 
had been reading, an ancient copy of Camden’s And yet, knowing Ciaude Shute as Mary did, 
Britannia, was still open on the table, and his: in spite of all, he seemed to her the very last man 

tacles lay upon it, as if he had paused in his to commit such a deed in cold blood. Once, only 
reading to meditate. On the floor lay his hat and | onee, had she Icarned that he had a temper xt all, 
his stick, Dick knew the atick well—a plain cane | but when he left her on this fatal afternoon, she 
with no knob or hook with which a deed of blood | remembered that it was far more in sorrow than 
could have been committed. He examined the | in anger. 
room, pecred iuto the rat-holes in the flooring, | On the other hand, if Claude Shute did not do 
serutinined the soil outside for footmarks; but: it, who else could have possibly gained by such 
there was nething whatever to betray the mur- | an act? Dick’s temper was ack more of the 
derer. Then he examined the bushes around for | kind which might lead to the committal of a 
traces of a hasty flight, looked for marks on the ; terrible act such as this than was Claude's, but 
wall, all withont result, so he returned to the | Dick would have gained nothing which was not 
house with the articles he had found. his already, Then an after-thought came to 

The news had of course very soon spread abroad | Mary’s mind : was it possible that Clande Shute 
that old Jethro Seaton of Colyton Hall had been | could have murdered Jethro Seaton with the idea 
found dead in his summer-house, and that foul- ' that suspicion would at once be directed on Dick, 
play was hinted at; and, as Dick had anticipated, , and that by so doing not only would he gain his 

yple at once whispered to each other, as they , object and put an end to the weary waiting for 
talked of the affair over garden gates, at cottage | Mary, but would be rid of a seemingly implacable 
doors, or in groups at the roadside, that young Mr> enemy ? 

Ottery had in one of his quarrels struck his uncle} — Impossible! Impossible! The girl scouted the 
over the head and kiNed him. ' thought immediately after its occurrence. 

The inquest was held at the Hall. The evi-{ In due time Jethro Seaton’s will was brought 
dence of Dr Waller was decisive-—that death was: by the family lawyer. Mary watched her brother's 
not due to natural causes, such as a fit or apoplexy, | face as he read it. It suddenly darkened, and he 
but that the old gentleman had been mintek Vio- | pointed to the clause: ‘And to Claude Shute I 
lently behind the ear by some blunt instrument, | bequeath the aum of five thousand pounds free of 
certainly not by the stick produced, and not by | legacy duty,’ 
the chair, which had fallen also. And so, in the | Mary’s heart sank, and she knew what her 
abeence ef all other evidence, the jury returned brother was going to say. 

a verdict of (Wilful murder against some person ‘Mary,’ he sail, ‘Claude Shute murdered our 
or persons unknown,’ the hinted suspicion of a poor old uncle. What I have always said to you 
Nea ba who had once received a thrashing from | about him is true—that he was a fawning, schem- 
Jick for cruelty to a horse, that the nephew) ing humbug. Now you can see why he was so 
inight know something about the death of his | fond of uncle, and now I can see why he got rid 
unele, being at once quashed by the evidence of aj of him.—Where is he now ? 

watchmaker who said that the mainspring of the | Mary was so overcome with emotion that she 
watch found in the summer-honse was broken, so | knew not what to say. Could it be, she asked 
that the hour indicated was exactly that at which | herself, that her Claude, the man whose lips had 
the crime had been committed. iso often pressed hers, whose ring was still on 

On the noxt day, the remains of old Jethro | her finger, that he was, as it seemed, merely a 
Seaton were buried in the family vault; and, | desperate schemer and fortune-hunter ; that his 
stall claim as he had upon the affection of the | mouth had spoken what had never been in his 
people, he was followed to his last home by all the | heart; and that he had murdered this poor old 
Village, far more, it was understood, out of respect man merely to hasten the acquisition of a few 
and affection for Dick and Mary Ottery than for ' thousand pounds ? 
him, . {| At that moment the servant came in with a 

It was strange that, amidst all the conjecture | letter. Dick snatched it from the tray; it bore 
and sifting of evidence, no one had thought of} a foreign stamp, and was addressed in Claude's 
aseociating Claude Shute with the crime—that is, | writing. He tore it open, and read : 
nobaly but Mary Ottery. So soon as Dick's : 
innocence was established in her mind, the Hotel Royal, BOULEVARD ANSPACH, BRUSSELS, 
terrible suspicion had arisen within her, and had = My pariinc Mary—If I must wait, I must 
refused to be dismissed by argument or sentiment, do so in exile. I cannot be so near the fruit 
that the man who was really dearer to her than! to attain which I have laboured so long, and 
all elae in the world could alone have committed : feel that I must not touch it. Moreover, I dare 
the murder. Everything pointed to the proba-/! not trust myself longer in the neighbourhood 
bility. He was at the Wal twenty minutes; of the bulldog. You do not know me as an 
before the time indicated by the shattered watch ! ill-tempered man; but I can be roused, and I 
as being that at which the deed was done. He feel that he will rouse me, and then [ know 
had gone to London by the three o'clock train, that I shall say or do something which will 
and, eo far as Mary could remember, he had only render the gulf between him and me, wide as. 
gone to London once or twice before during the it already is, impassable. I do not know where 
two years of his courtship, Moat convincing evi- I shall go from here; but if you want me, ., 


a: 
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write to this address, and wherever I am, the 
‘letter will reach me. In great haste to catch 
the post, with kindest love to yourself and very 
kind regards to your good uncle.—Believe me, 
ever your affectionate CLAUDE SHUTE. 


— Sly blackgnard !’ was Dick’s comment upon 
this epistle—‘I’m the bulldog, I suppose, and 
he dares to threaten me! And pretenciie not 
to know anything about what has happened. 
Penh! It’s sickening.’ 

‘Dick,’ said Mary quietly, after she had read 
the letter two or three times, ‘in spite of all 
rou say, that is not the letter of a guilty man. 

or do I think the fact of his going abroad 
condemns him.’ 

‘Don’t it? By Jove, I think it does, though !? 
exclaimed Dick. ‘He’s gone, so that he can 
lead an alibi, should suspicion be directed against 
Pim. He's a clever fellow ; but he wasn't clever 
enough to calculate upon the evidence which could 
be got out of a broken watch.’ 

Mary had spoken from her heart and in firm 
belief when she gave her opinion that there was 
nothing suspicious either in the fact of Claude's 
going away or in the tone of the letter. She 
could not believe him guilty, although appear- 
ances were so terribly against him that she 
adinitted to herself that had he not been her 
lover she would have condemned him. 

‘That was why he got away,’ continued Dick, 
who was striding up and down the room with a 
brow as black as night. ‘He knew that suspicion 
would immediately be fixed on me; and it was 
just his game to get me out of the way, and to 
marry you with all poor old uncle’s moncy.— But 
what’s the use of wasting time in discussion? 
We must act, and that immediately.’ 

‘What are you going to do, Dick ?’ asked Mary 
in an agonised voice. 

‘What am I going to do?) Why, put this 
letter in the hands of the Scotland Vantdclices 
have a warrant drawn up, get him arrested, and 
—hanged !’ replied her brother bitterly. 

‘Don’t, Dick-—-for my sake, don’t,’ implored the 
irk 
: Dick stopped short and looked at her. ‘For 

our sake, don’t!’ he repeated. ‘Then you know 
1im to be guilty, and you are trying to screen 
him, If he is innocent, as you say he is, let 
him come and prove it in fair trial.’ 

‘But appearances are so much against him, 
urged the girl, ‘Consider, Dick, if that watch 
had not been found, appearances would equally 
have been against you.’ 

‘Very well; then I should have asked to be 


tried,’ replied her brother. ‘If the man’s 
innocent, It will be proved’ 

‘Stop! stop! only for a { . 
Mary. ‘I can’t think he did it! And yet— 


O my God, my heart will break!’ And, utterly 
overcome by her emotions, she sank to the 
ground, weeping bitterly. Her brother, having a 
wholesome contempt for feminine grief in general, 
and for his sister's ebullition upon this occasion 
in particular, did not offer to raise her, but left 
the room. 

_. Mary remained for some minutes prostrate. 
Suddenly she sprang to her feet. ‘I must save 
him!’ she said to herself. ‘No one knows yet 
_ that he is suspected. If I telegraph to him, he 
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will have time to get away before the detectives 
can reach him. I may be doing wrong; pray 
God I am not; but I am sure he is innocent, 
although I am as sure that he would stand no 
chance before a jury.’ She ran up-stairs, put 
on her hat and cloak, and rushed through the 
gardens by a path which led to a gate in the 
wall opening on to the village street. What 
people thought to see her flying along dishevelled 
and wild-looking, she cared not, but, as if she 
was the criminal, crept swiftly by back lanes 
until she reached the railway station. Three 
times did she write the telegram: three times 
she tore it up as being absolutely illegible. The 
fourth time she succeeded better, and handed 
in: 
‘From Ottery, Colyton, to Shute, Hotel Royal, 
Boulevard Anspach, Brussels.—Fly for your life 
immediately on receiving this. The clerk looked 
at her after he had read it. 

‘It’s—it’s a cipher,’ she stammered ; ‘Mr Shute 
will understand it.’ 

She placed a sovereign down, and rushed away, 
for the up-train would be due in a few minutes, 
and she guessed that Dick would go by it. 

‘Poor Miss Ottery,’ said the station-clerk. ‘If 
that there affair nat the “All ain’t touched her 
‘ead, 1’m mistook ; she’s been an’ left her change 
behind her, an’ one ’ud think there was ghosts 
arter her by the way she run in,’ 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Amonast the peculiarities which belong to man, 
and man only, there is none perhaps which exer- 
cises euch a widespread or important influence as 
sleeplessness, Advancing civilisation has so far 
only increased it; and science, although it has 
made some valuable contributions to the im- 
mediate cause of sleep—that is, the mechanism in 
the badly by which it is produced—stands almost 
powerless with regard to removing sleeplessness 
from the category of human ills, 

There is scarcely anything wpon which so many 
dogmatic and yet varying opinions are expressed 
as the amount of sleep required by individuals 
There are many who a aieter the Great Alfred's 
division of time into eight hours for labour, eight 
for amusement, and eight for sleep, as the best 
possible one. Others, again, cite instances of 
sreat men who have influenced the world and yet 
iave taken very little sleep, as showing that eight 
hours is too much. The elder Descrogilles is 
perhaps the most extreme example, having slept 
But two hours in the twenty-four ; Jeremy Taylor 
comes next with an allowance of three hours; 
then Baxter and Wesley with four and six hours 
respectively. But it is useless to attempt to 


ladduce any rule from isolated examples; the 


individual wante in each case must be considered, 


'and nature is the surest guide in indicating how 
much sleep is necessary for the purpose of resting 


the brain and repairing the nervous system, 
Some, no doubt, indulge themselves too freely, 
as was the case with the medical student who 
started the strange theory that sleep was the 
natural condition of man, and therefore slept 


eighteen hours a day, until he died in consequence. 


of apoplexy. Others, again, with an almost over- 
powering tendency to somnolence, have. seen the i, . 
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wiedom of keeping it in check, and been to some 
exient rewarded, Lord Hailes, when composing 
his Annals of Scotland, constantly resorted to a 
wheel-chair he kept in his study, that he might 
be driven rapidly about by a servant, to dispel his 
disposition to saint: and in church could only 
keep himself awake during the sermon by crunch- 
ing sweetmeats. Dr Johnson had to fight against 
the same tendency; aud Thomson, the author of 
the Seasons, passed an undue proportion of his 
time in bed. There are some people, again, 
who can sleep or wake at will, Napoleon Bona- 
parte ia an example, as was also Quin the actor ; 
and another occurs in Captain Barclay, who 
walked a thousand iniles in a thousand consecu- 
tive hours, dozing regularly off to sleep when he 
had completed his mile, and waking in tine to 
renew it. Plenty of instances also abound where 
sleep has been indulged in under the least favour- 
able circumstances, Sir Walter Scott has told us 
how the North American Indians, when at the 
wtake of torture, will sleep on the least inter- 
mission of agony until the fire is ee to waken 
them. Many have slept on the rack. Poor little 
factory children have fallen asleep from sheer 
weariness, and yet continued to move their hands 
and fingers wa if at work. Soldiers have slept 
during a march, as in the case of those retreating 
with Sir John Moore from Corunna; whilst 
others, again, have slept sound with the roar of 
artillery around them. 

Still, in spite of the fact that the absence of sleep 
cannot long be healthfally sustained, and that we 
can bear the privation of fire, food, and even drink, 
longer than we can the want of sleep, the ufimost 
misery from sleeplessness is a common and fami- 
liar occurrence. The remediva which have been 
proposed for it would fill a volume, all sometimes 
as impossible and as irritating to the sufferer as 
the Chinese recommendation, to divest the mind 
of all unpleasant images, painful reminiscences, 
retrospective sorrows, and prospective priefs, The 
most celebrated and perhaps the most ellicacious 
method for procuring sleep that has been devised 
was originated by a Mr Gardner, who, amongst 
other things, had remedies for many evils, such 
as for allaying thirst where no liquid element 
could be procured, for improving the eyesight 
by various ingeniously contrived glasses, and for 
appeasing hunger. His sleeplessness, however— 
resulting from a severe spine injury in being 
thrown from a chase: bad been almost intoler- 
able for years, until he discovered a means, which 
never afterwards failed him, of conmuanding sleep 
at will. The discovery caused some stir at the 
time, and many eminent persons adopted it, and 
gave testimonials as to ita etticacy. Now, however, 

t it has dropped almost out of existence, it 
may be a boon to many to have its formula repro- 
duced. The sufferer who has woved sleep in vain 
is, according to Mr Gardner, to lie on his right 
side, with his head comfortably placed on the 
pillow, having the neck straight, eo that respira- 
tion may not be impeded. The lips are then to 
be closed slightly and a rather full inspiration 
taken, breathing through the nostrils as much as 
possible. The full inspiration taken, the lungs 


| are to be left to their own action. Attention 


. | must now be fixed upon the respiration. The 
|] person must imagine that he sees the breath 
passing from his nostrils in a continuous stream, 
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and at the instant he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness 
leaves him—or at least so aays the recipe—and 
he falls asleep. If this method does not at once 
succeed, it is to be persevered in, and if properly — 
carried out, is believed to prove infallible. It is 
founded on the principle that monotony, or the 
influence on the mind of a single idea, induces 
slumber; and, as such, is but another form of 
different methods which are familiar to a great 
many. | 

Sir Thomas Brown found it a most effectual 
soporific to repent some verses on which the well- 
known Eveniny Hymn was founded. Rabelais 
tells us of some monks who, when wakeful, reso- 
Intely set themselves to prayer, and who, before 
they had concluded half-a-dozen aves or pater- 
nosters, fell asleep. Franklin took his air-bath ; 
Sir John Sinclair counted; whilst Sir John 
Rennie, when engaged on public works, never 
went to sleep without previously having his hair 
combed at the back of his head with a fine tooth- 
comb and rubbed gently with the palm of the 
hand. Combing the hair, brushing the forehead 
with a soft shaving-brush, or fanning, all are good 
as sicep-inducers, and might well be tried on 
sleepless children, although perhaps the Spanish 
practice of petting babies off to sleep by rubbing 
the space between the cervical and lumbar verte- 
bra—that is, between the neck and the waist— 
with the hand, as it is reputed never to have failed, 
would be a shorter road to the game goal. 

We are considering the question, it must be 
understood, without taking such potent remedies 
as narcotica Into account, for their administration 
requires the skill and the supervision of a medical 
attendant. One or two remarks, therefore, as 
regards the reason of Mr Gardner's formula may 
induce some to have more faith in what at least 
can be nothing but a harmless and easy plan, 
The direction to lie on the right side is supported 
by the knowledge that the heart, being more 
towards the left side of the thorax, has freer 
action when the body rests on the right, The 
advice to breathe through the nostrils as much 
as possible, although scientifically approved is 
one which civilised people rarely adopt. The 
wild Indian’s mother rankes a practice of closing 
her babe’s lips when asleep, and thus induces 
the habit of reuiiing through the nose, which 
nature has provided with a special apparatus 
whereby the air is warmed before it passes to 
the lungs. But so much have we deviated from 
this healthful and natural practice, that Mr 
jardner qualifies his advice to breathe through 
the nostrils by saying, ‘as much as possible,’ 

One of the most effectual means of preventing 
wakefulness is, however, to remove the cause. 
It may be said that none but the patient can 
minister to ‘a mind diseased,’ that no one can at 
all times fly from or avoid great mental pain, 
or, in fact, an amount of physical Bes sufficient 
to keep a person awake. But sleeplessness is 
often the result of far simpler cansea A bright 
light in the room, an unaccustomed noise, an — 
uncomfortable bed, are causes which suffice to 
Pp some people awake. Any strong intellec- - 
tual effort, such as an exciting game of chess— 
just before retiring to rest, will keep the circula- _ 
tion in the brain.at such an unnatural tension . 
that sleep is impossible. Tea and coffee cause , 














wakefulness also, by the increased activity in 
the circulation, just as much as cold, which pro- 
duces a derangement in the circulation and a 
certain amount of discomfort. Remedies for all 
these are, as a rule, in every person’s power, and 
only require the exercise of a little thought. A 
sensation of dry burning heat in the soles of the 
feet and palms of the hand, which accompanies 
certain diseases in some people, is another cause 
of sleeplessness ; but that will give way if spong- 
ing the parts with vinegar and water is resortect 
to. Where wakefulness is the result of exhaus- 
tion from want of food, a glass of cold water or 
pale ale, or the eating of a sandwich, will, by 
setting up activity in the abdominal organs, 
divert the superabnndant blood from the head, 
and thus draw off the source by which the unnatu- 
ral activity of the brain was sustained. Another 
cause of sleeplessness, which is, however, too little 
recognised, 18 the taking of stimulating drinks ; 
and in this, an effort of the will to forsake the 
habit is all that is necessary in the way of a 
cure, 

The effects of protracted wakefulness nre such 
that the strongest constitution cannot resist them, 
and it therefore becomes all to try to overcome 
a habit which may have very serious conse- 
quences, Newton’s mind was impaired by the 
privation of sleep in his old age, and the mental 
stupor which darkened the closing years of 
Southey’s life was preceded by it. But perhaps 
one reason why the most vifted minds have 
been afflicted by wakefulness is, that bodily exer- 
cise is too often neglected by people devoted to 
intellectual pursuits. There is no better soporific 
than plenty of outdoor exercise, carried even, 
in extreme cases of wakefulness, to a sense of 
fatigue. Horace, in his Satires, recommended 
the swimming of the Tiber three times as a 
means of procuring deep repose ; and the science 
of the present day, with all its array of facts, has 
little better advice to give. 


THE DEADWOOD COACH. 
ITS EARLY HISTORY—ATTACKS BY INDIANS AND 
HIGHWAYMEN. 

THE late performances of the ‘Wild West’ at the 
American Exhibition, and the introduction of the 
Deadwood Coach, have suggested that useful, 
though by no means ornamental or comfortable, 
conveyance to me as the subject of this sketch. 
As my acquaintance with it extended over a 
period of eight years, I feel competent to give its 
history, and can at the same time vouch for the 
facts. 

As early as 1876, the Deadwood Coach made 
ita first appearance on the streets of Cheyenne, a 
frontier city on the Union Pacific Railroad, distant 
about three hundred and twenty miles from the 
metropulis of the Black Hills. This route was 
stocked and equipped by Gilmer, Salisbury, & Co., 
a stage Company well known throughout the 
West, who afterwards also stocked the Sidney 
route, with the town of that name as its southern 
terminus, also on the Union Pacific Road, but 
east of Cheyenne, and a shorter distance to Dead- 
__, wood, The first named accommodated passengers 
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and mails from the west, and entered the: Hills 
from the south and on the west side; while 
the latter accommodated travel from the east, and 
entered the Hills from the south and on the east. 
side. Early in 1877 the North-western Stage Com- 
pany stocked and equipped a route from the north- 
east, with Bismarck—situated on the Missouri 
River at the point where the Northern Pacific 
Railroad crossed that stream—for their eastern 
terminus, distant also about three hundred miles, 
This route accommodated the travel from the 
north-west and steamboat passengers. In 1881 
this last-named route was abandoned, and the 
stock transferred to the Pierre route, the shortest 
of all, being only two hundred and ten miles, 
when the Chicago and North-western Railroad 
Company extended their road to Pierre on the 
Missouri River, and afforded the most direct road 
from Chicago to Deadwood. 

Besides these routes, one from Kearney June- 
tion, Nebraska, the western terminus of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, a point 
two hundred miles east of Sidney, and over 
four hundred miles to Deadwood, was estab- 
lished in the early spring of 1877, and operated 
by a banker named Dake. This staye-line, 
though, had a short life; the road was neces- 
sarily located through the great Sioux Reserva- 
tion; and although the treaty with the Sioux 
provided for such a highway, yet the Indians 
themselves, while not objecting very strongly to 
the Sidney ronte, were very much enraged at both 
the Bismarck and Kearney; and a few months 
after the latter was first located, and while it was 
still in its infancy, the Indians murdered one 
of the drivers, and acted in such a threatening 
manner that the proprictor made an appeal to 
the government for military protection. This, 
however, was refused, and he withdrew his coaches 
and stock. 

The Indians then turned their attention to the 
Bismarck Road ; they stole a good many of the 
Stage Companies’ horses, and, despite the fact that 
each coach was accompanied by an armed outrider 
and guard besides the driver, they succeeded in 
1877 in taking possession of one, rifling the mail- 
pouches, and attempting to break open the steel 
safe in which valuable express packages were 
carried ; but their efforts proving futile in this, 
they left the conch in disgust, taking the horses 
with them. The passengers, driver, and guard 
were fortunately enabled to escape by hiding in a 
dense thicket at the side of the road; and the 
Indians perceiving a large mule-train a short dis- 
tance off, left without making any attack on the 
thicket, which otherwise they would undoubted] 
have done. In the face of a larger force, the red- 
skins are very discreet and cowardly, especially if 
that force is made up of frontiersmen, their mode 
of attack being always in the shape of a surprise 
unless their numbers far exceed that of the oppos- 
ing party. Again, in ’77 a party of Sioux chased 
eather conch on the same route, and made life 
very uncomfortable for the passengers, driver, 
and guard by a continual shower of arrows and 
bullets; but this time the only escape for the 
occupants was ‘in flight. The four-horse team, 
however, proved their mettle by distancing the 
onies ridden by the Indians, and carried their 


load safely to the stage station, where plenty of ,, 
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help was at hand to withstand an attack. After 
this, the Indians gave up bothering the coaches, 
and. satisfied themselves by attacking small emi- 
grant outfits and stealing horses. 

But if the Sidney and Cheyenne coaches escaped 
molestation by the Indians, the highwaymen 
(called road-agents) made up for it. On these 
roada, in °77 and ’78, it was almost the rule for 
the passenger coaches to be ‘held up’ somewhere 
en rowle by these inodern Dick Turpins, who would 
spring from the earth as it were, and notify 
the driver of their presence by a loud command to 
‘halt ;? and as their appearance was so sudden, 
they had the ‘drop, and the command would be 
compliel with. Then the passengers would be 
ordered to alight with their hands up, receivin 
the cheering intelligence from the leader, backec 
by two revolvers ready cocked, that any attempt 
to drop their hands would be followed by instant 
death. Standing in a row with hands elevated 
over their heads, they would have to await their 
turn to be searched, which was performed in a 
most scientific and systematic manner by members 
of the gang, who usually were not content with 
rifling the pockets of their victims, but, as a rule, 
made them remove their boots, socks, and outer 
garments, These, however, they were allowed to 
resume after the departure of their unwelcome 
guests, Ladies were treated gallantly, the leader 
of the rond-ayents often aceepting a kiss as pay- 
ment of the toll extorted from travellers ; but in 
case of refusal of this favour by some belle who 
disliked having her lips polluted, a systematic 
search was the reanit, and her money and other 
vue went to fill the coffers of the despera- 
does, 

The position of these passengere can be described, 
but must be experienced to be appreciated. One 
ean fancy being awoke in the middle of the night 
on the prairie, with no shelter or assistance near, 
and ordered by masked men, armed with revolvers 
and shot-guns, held cocked in a seemingly careless 
manner close to your head, to undress and vive up 
all your valuublea; and most probably, toe, the 
weather was inclement, for bright moonlight 
nights were rarely chosen to hold np a coach. 
The position, as To say, must be felt to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The mail-pouches were 
not forgotten, but were usually carried off, the 
contents carefully sorted out, and any letters 
supposed to coutain money appropriated, and the 
pouches left somewhere on the road for the next 
coach to pick up. Usually, these gangs of road- 
agents numbered five or six; but it is on record 
that in many instances one man has done all the 
work, and most thoroughly too, assisted by a 
number of dummies arranged near the road, 
armed with long sticks, which to the frightened 
men and women just rudely awakened, bore a 
most unpleasant resemblance to rifles. Many a 
reader will say: ‘But how is this possible? I 
thought every passenger would carry arms and 
fight’ True; mostly ovary one did carry weapons, 
and I have heard many tell beforehand the recep- 
tion they would give a road-agent; but very 
rarely did it happen that, when the command 
bgt alt ‘was given, any of these braves could get 
their weapons in readiness, In fact, a man cannot 
tell what he would do until the time. comes, and 
then usually acts in just the opposite manner from 
that he had expected. se "bs, 2 
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The two attacks which received the most atten- 
tion and provoked the most determined pursuit 
were made on the Cheyenne road in the early 
spring of ’77 and the autumn of '78& The first 
occurred on Whitewood Creek, about four miles 
south-west of Deadwood. The coach had a full 
load of passengers, who, rejoicing that their 
long journey from Cheyenne was nearly com- 
pleted without molestation, were looking forward 
to the good supper and warm bed awaiting them 
at their journey’s end. The driver, Johnn 
penis ag one of the best in the Gonpanye 
employ, was handling the reins over his four 
spanking horses, and carefully guiding them 
over the rocky road while he talked with or 
listened to the remarks of the occupant of the 
box-seat ; when suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, the report of a gun was heard, and r 
Slaughter fell forward, mortally wounded. The 
horses took fright, and ran off in the direction of 
Deadwood at a break-neck speed, threatening to 
hurl the coach either over the rocky bank into 
the creek on one side, or against the large pine- 
trees on the other ; but, more by good luck than 
good management, for a passenger had succeeded 
in getting hold of the reins, took the ill-fated 
coach safely into Deadwood. A determined pur- 
suit ensued; but to this day the murderer of 
Johnny Slanghter has never been captured, and 
the mystery remains unsolved as to why any 
road-agent should deliberately murder the driver 
of the coach; for usually these men were un- 
molested even after refusing to obey the command 
to halt, the bullets in that event being directed 
against the horses. The road at the place of 
attack was very rough, the timber and bush on 
the side from which the shot was fired being very 
dense, while the steep and rocky bank of the 
creck on the opposite side was sure evidence that 
the point had been selected by an experienced 
hand, but by which one of the numerous gangs 
that infested the country at that time has never 
been ascertained. 

The other attack was made on the ironclad 
treasure coach, one built expressly for conveyin 
the gold bullion from the Hills to the railroad. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in the autumn of 
78; the stock-tender at Canvon Spring Station, 
thirty miles south-west from Deadwood, was await- 
ing the arrival of the ironclad ; his change of four 
horses stood in their stalls ready harnessed, 
and impatiently awaiting their daily drive. The 
station was one of the most secluded on the road, 
the nearest house being ten miles distant. The 
single log building formed shelter for the stock- 
tender, the only inhabitant, as well as the horses 
under his charge. The location on a rocky ledge 


at the head of a deep canyon, with a background | 


of heavy timber and underbrush, was one of the 


most suitable for a tragedy, and the lonely posi- 
tion of the stock-tender one not to be coveted; - 
but he appeared well contented, and happy as he 


sat outside the log building, smoking and reading 


an old illustrated paper that one of the drivers had 
good-naturedly supplied him with. But he starts | 
horse’s hoofs treading the | 
rocky road just in time to salute a stranger well - 
mounted and armed, who politely requesta a. ' 


to his feet as he hears 


drink of water... 
the stable to. get a drink from a bucket set: 


me 








: 4 


Without hesitation the occapant 7 turns into” 
4 


at 
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in a cool place, and with the tin cup starts 
again for the open air. But the air of politeness 
has left his stranger visitor, and besides he has 
been joined by eight companions, all as well 
mounted and armed as the first ; and as the stock- 
tender steps to the door with the water, he is 
considerably taken aback at the sight which meets 
his view: nine rifles are pointed directly at his 
| head, and he is commanded to throw up his hands 
at once. This done, a rope is found, and his 
hands and legs pinioned securely, a gag placed in 
his mouth, and without ceremony he is tossed 
into a manger. His captors then knocked out the 
mud chinking between the logs in the front wall 
of the stable, and with the muzzles of their rifles 
inserted in these temporary portholes, awaited the 
arrival of the coach. 

Their plans had been well matured, and they 
evidently know what they have come for, and 
are prepared to take desperate means to obtain 
their booty. The coach is driven to the stable 
without any intimation of the reception awaiting 
the occupants, who ought to be six or seven 
in number, well armed, and on the look-out 
for attack. But by an accident, this particular 
coach has a short number of guards, only three 
regulars, besides one volunteer in the shape of a 
telegraph operator named Campbell, who, being 
pressed for time, entreated the agent at Dead wood 
so earnestly to allow him to go out on this coach, 
that, despite their orders to the contrary, he was 

ermitted todo so. As Gene, the driver, stopped 

is horses, and Gale Hill, one of the guards 
who rode beside hii, rose to dismount, a volley 
was fired by the men concealed in the building, 
and poor Campbell, who was sitting on the 
middle seat in range of the porthole in the 
iron door of the coach, fell dead with three or 
four bullets in his body. Gale Hill also was 
wounded in several places, but manazed to crawl 
to the rear of the building, where, through a 
window, he opened fire on the robbers, but in a 
few moments dropped from loss of blood, and 
was afterwards found in the grass nearly dead. 
The other two guards managed to scramble out 
of the coach on the opposite side from the stable, 
and took refuge behind the trees, where the 

were overcome by the robbers and disarmed. 
Gene, who had fortunately escaped, but not left 
his driver’s seat, was ordered down, and forced to 
walk in front of them towards the trees behind 
which the guards had taken refuge. Here he, 
too, was disarmed, leaving the road-agents entire 
masters of the situation, The coach was at once 
relieved of its load of bullion, valued at about 
twenty thousand dollars; and the road-agents 
separating, and carr a? with them the gold 
bricks, escaped. Gale Hill, after a long and 
serious illness, recovered, and resumed his occupa- 
tion as guard. 

Notwithstanding that a determined pursuit after 
the robbers was made by a large party, headed 
by Ed Cook, the superintendent of the Stage 
Company, yet only two of the gang were con- 
victed, although all the bullion taken wus re- 
covered. . ‘ 

After this last attack, men suspected as road- 
agents were evidently of the opinion that the 
country was not a healthy one, especially as three 
of the worst had been hanged by Vigilance Com- 


mittees about this time ; and from that time on, 
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but little trouble was given by the balance of the 
suspected men, and tle passengers to and from 
the Hills could travel in comfort so far as attacks 
from highwaymen were concerned. 


THE ‘BATTLE’ OF BOSENDEN. 
AN INCIDENT IN KENTISH HISTORY, 


BosENDEN is an old-fashioned farmstead, situated 
in what our American cousins would call a ‘clear- 
ing, in the picturesque woodland district known 
to Kentish men as the Forest of Blean, which 
extends from the valley of the Stour to the shores 
of the German Ocean. Only once in the course 
of its history has Bosenden Farm been aroused 
from the peaceful quietude which seems naturally 
to attend a secluded spot, nearly surrounded by 
the woods, with the sea rolling calmly in the 
distance. That one exceptional day was Thure- 
day the 3Ist of May 18388, just filty years ago, 
when the ‘battle’ occurred which we propose to 
describe. 

The ancient city of Canterbury—from which 


' Bosenden is distant about five miles-—was startled 


in the autumn of 1832 by the arrival of a stranger, 
who took rooms at one of the principal hotels in 
the city, and soon contrived to make himself the 
centre of attraction in the neighbourhood. He 
announced himself as Sir William Courtenay, 
Knight of Malta, a member of the well-known 
Devonshire family bearing the name which he 
assumed, In dress, manners, opinions, and 
general style of living, it was apparently the main 
object in life of this gentleman to act as differ- 
ently as possible from the multitude around him. 
He wore his hair in long locks, floating over his 
shoulders, with a beard and moustache, which 
were appendages unknown among Englishmen in 
those days, assiilating his appearance as far as he 
could to the portraits of our Saviour. He dressed 
in Varivus costumes of an oriental type, often 
appearing ina tunic and cloak made of red velvet, 
adorned with embroidery, and was armed some- 
times with a sword, sometimes with pistols stuck 
in his girdle. He was an expert horseman, and 
constantly rode about the neighbourhood. 

Doubts were entertained from the first as to 
whether this personage had any claim to the name 
by which he called himself; but it was evident 
that he was a man of excellent abilities, an eloquent 
speaker, one who had travelled much, and mingled 
With the best society, Those were the days of 
the first Reform Bill, and Sir William Courtenay 
goon came before the East Kent public as the 
editor of a newspaper devoted to advocating the 
interests of the people, wliich was called the 
British Lion, and was headed with a representa- 
tion of that animal in a most ferocious attitude. 
Several copies of this paper are in the writer's 
possession, and are well worth study as a literary” 
curiosity. The title-page is headed with textes 


atool ;’ ‘The Root of all Evil is in the Church ;’ 
and others of similar character. gaa, A 
the success of his journal, Sir William aspired ‘to 
a place in the House of Commons ; and when a. 
vacancy occurred in the representation of Canter- 
bury towards the close of the year 1832, he wag. 
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one of the candidates for the vacant seat. He 
was not successful ; but he polled a large number 
of votes, many influential persons in the neigh- 
bourhoul being among his supporters. 

For several months Sir William was the greatest 
‘lion’ in Kent. But in the following year an 
untoward event put a temporary stop to his public 
career. He was tried and condemned for perjury, 
in giving evidence at a trial of some local smug- 
giers, on behalf of whom he hud come forward as 
& Witness, aul was sentenced to a terin of iin- 
prisonment. His place of captivity, however, 
was shortly chanzed from Maidstone gaol to 
Barming Lunatic Asylum, as those who were in 


charge of him believed that he was not quite | 
At the asylum he - 


accountable for his actions. 


remained in confinement for about four years, ; 
until he was released at the solicitition of his . 
relatives in the west of Enyland, who were now | 
found ta be not the Devonshire family of Caur- . 
tenay, but the Cornish family of Thom-~-the self- | 


styled Sir William beiny the aon of a gentleman 


of that name, and his proper name being John | 


Nicholls Thom. 


Soon after his release, Sir William, as he was | 


atill called in East Kent, came to revisit the 


scene of hia former adventures, and stayed for | 


some time at the house of Mr Francis, a country 
gentleman living at Boughton, on the western 
side of the Forest of Blean, some six miles from 
Canterbury. Sir William now commenced a 
second edition of his career as a social reformer. 
Resuming his old dresa, he spent day after day in 
Visiting the villages in the Blean district, making 
the acquaintance of the villagera, aud inspiring 
them gradually with an intense attachment to 
hinwelf. At that time, a considerable part of the 
‘forest’ had never been formed into a parish, but 
was an extra-parochial district—or ‘ville,’ as such 
dixtricta are called in Kent--without church or 
achool or any religions or educational organisa- 
tion, known as the Ville of Dankirk. Gradually 
Sir William added to his character of social 
reformer that of an inspired prophet and religious 
teacher, Gifted with great natural cloquence, 
and possessing many of the qualities needed in a 
leader of men, he was quite as successfal in this 
role asin the former one which he had assumed. 
On one or two occasions he celebrated religious 
rites, such as Dleasing little children, anvinting 
hia followers, and administering a communion of 
bread and water. Ina short time Courtenay had 
gathered round him a numerous and devoted 
Band of adherents, some jooking upon him as a 
reformer who would redress the wrongs of the poor 
and oppressed ; and others regarding him as a 
tencher aud saviour gent fron: above. Mr Francis 
warned Courtenay againet making any dangerons 
uae of the influence which he had gained among 
the peasantry, and soon after bade good-bye to his 
nest who then took up his quarters at Bosenden 

arm, occupied at that time by a farmer named 
Culver, who was one of Courtenay's firm adher- 
enta. 

Bosenden Farm now became for several months 
the centre of a movement which was socialistic 
in. one aspect and religious In another. 
nothing was done which could bring Courtenay 
or bis followers into collision with the law of 
the land. Such a collision was, hewever, seen 


gar 00 be inevitable, and at last it came For the 





Still, 


By 
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account of what follows the writer is indebted to 
a history in manuscript, penned at the time b 
the Rev. C. R. Handley, then vicar of Hernhil 
a parish in which Courtenay had gained a large 
number of adherents, 
On the afternoon of Sunday, May 27, 1838, 
Courtenay preached before a large congregation 
on Boughton Hill, half-way between Canterbury 
and Faversham. He chose as his text, ‘Go to 


now, ye rich men, weep and howl for the mise- 
ties that shall come upon you;’ and on these 


words he based a discourse of a very inflammatory 
nature. The outcome of it was seen on the follow- 
ing ‘Tuesday morning, May 29, when Courtenay, 
mounted on horseback, and followed by a crowd 
of his adherents, went in procession through the 
villages of Hernhill, Goodnestone, and Boughton, 
exhorting people to join his standard, and bearin 

a loaf of bread carried on a pole, as an suieard 
and visible sign of the barbed which his followers 
would secure, On the following day, Wednesday, 
a procession of a similar character was formed 
through Selling, Sheldwich, Throwley, and other 
naces lying on the south side of the London and 
Jover Roud. Meantime, the local magistrates had 
been in consultation, and warrants were issued 
for the apprehension of Courtenay and two of his 
followers, 

Karly on the morning of Thursday, May 31, 
John Mears, « constable, went to Bosenden rank 
to execute this warrant, accompanied by his 
brother Nicholas and another man. That morn- 
ing witnessed a scene of extraordinary excitement 
at the usually quiet old farm. At an early hour, 
Courtenay assembled his men and harangued 
them with even more than hig usual earnestness : 
he told them that he had come from heaven, 
and that on that day he was going to usher 
in the millennium and put an end to all injustice 
and oppression. He promised those who followed 
him and had been anointed by him that they 
should be invulnerable if any trueps shonld 
attack them; and asserted that even should he 
be slain, he would, like our Saviour, rise again 
on the third day. He administered a communion 
in bread and water, and received the homage 
of his followers, two of whom even fell down 
and worshipped him. Presently he fired his 
pistol, which he had loaded with tow and particles 
of iron, into the air, and as the bright particles 
descended, a strain of music was heard in the 
distance. This appears to have been a skilful 
device contrived for the occasion, the music really 
proceeding from a flute played by one of his 
udherents concealed in the wood. It is a proof of 
the powerful hold which Courtenay had obtained 
over his followers, that some of them firmly 
believed that he coull tell all that they were 
doing, even when at a distance from him, 

Meurs, the bruther of the constable, on arriv- 
ing at the farm, began te remonstrate with 
Courtenay concerning his conduct, before getting 
his brother to produce the warrant. Courtenay 
soscuuze that it was the constable who was 
Speaking to him, fired at him, and killed him 
on the spot; and at his command, his followers 
seized the body and threw it into a ditch. War 
was now openly declared against the constituted 
authorities, But the campaign was a brief one: 
the day that saw it oe ‘witnessed its close. 
After breakfasting with his followers, Courtenay... 


to the 
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ed for another triumphal march through 
the neighbourhood, marching on this occasion 
ouse of his former friend, Mr Francis, 
where he supplied his men with refreshments at 
that gentleman’s expense ; after which, he retired 
again to Bosenden, and encamped in the woods 
near the farm. 

The news that Courtenay had at last defied 
the law and shot the brother of the constable | 
spread on rapid wings. One messenger had gone | 
in haste to the nearest magistrate, and another 
to the barracks at Canterbury for a force of 
military, in case they should be needed. About 
mid-day, Sir Norton Knatchbull, Dr Poore, and | 
two other magistrates, appeared, together with | 
Major Armstrong, Lieutenant Bennett, and one | 
hundred men of the 45th Regiment from Canter- , 
bury. According to a plan made at the time, | 
which is in the writer’s possession, the insur- | 
gents were found encamped a short distance 
north-west of Bosenden Farm, in a valley through 
which a tiny atream meanders—not far from 
the boundary-line between the estates of which 
at the present time the respective pussessurs are 
Mr BE. 8. Dawes and Mr G. B. Gipps. 

As to the exact details of what followed, the 
evidence is, as might be expected, rather conflict- 
ing ; but on comparing accounts, we vather that 
Courtenuy’s party were found to number rather 
more than a hundred men. ‘They were all armed | 
with heavy sticks and bludyeons, and as soon as | 
they perceived the arrival of the soldiers, they put. | 
themselves in a defensive attitude, On coming | 
to close quarters, Lieutenant Bennett, a young | 
and gallant officer, stepped to the front and called 
upon Courtenay to surrender himself. Courtenay 
replied by stepping forward in his turn and 
instuntaneously firing upon the lieutenant with 
such a true alm that the young officer fell dead 
on the spot. One of the soldiers, seving hi, 
officer fall, at once fired, and Courtenay fell dead. ! 
Courtenay’s men, nothing daunted, at once | 
attacked the military, and a desperate conflict | 
ensued. The insurgents fought with a COUTALE | 

{ 





which did credit to the training which they had 
received from their leader; and the tight was | 
prolonged for some time. It was mid-day when 
the suldiers arrived, and they did not return to 
their quarters until seven o’clock in the evening, 
Courtenay’s followers were, in spite of their 
efforte, overpowered by the disciplined force ; and 
when the combat was over, it was found that on 
the side of the rioters eight had been killed and | 
seven severely wounded ; while on the side of 
the military two had been killed and six had 
been wounded. Add to these casualties the death 
of Mears in the early morning, and the results | 
are seen to be severe for this insurrection of | 
a van | 

The bodies of the slain were carried to the | 
nearest inn, the Lion, in the Ville of Dunkirk. 
We need not dwell on the inquests which were 
subsequently held; but we must linger for a 
moment upon the events of the day on which 
Sir William and his deceased followers were 
buried in the quiet churchyard at Hernhill, about 
two miles from the scene of the ‘battle.’ The 
body of Courtenay remained at the Lion until 
the morning of Tuesday, June 5, during which 
time it was visited by at least twenty thousand 


‘persons; many of whom seemed to be under the 
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impression that within a few days the dead man 
would fulfil his promise of rising again. But 
when more than a week had passed, these ex- 
pectations began to subside. The funeral took 
place in the morning, in the presence of about 
one hundred and twenty persons; the usual 
service was read, but the body was not taken 
within the church, nor was the bell tolled; and 
when the burial was over, no mound was raised 
to mark the exact site of the grave, though the 
spot is still pointed out by old inhabitants. The 
entry in the parish register book is worded thus: 
William Courtenay, alias John Tom, no known 
residence; age unknown, supposed about 42 ; 
buried June Sth, 1838, 

In the afternoon of the same day, a more 
melancholy ceremony took place: the burial of 
six of thuse who had fallen at Bosenden: the 
oldest a man of sixty-two; and the youngest 


being only twenty-three years of age. The 
melancholy service lasted alinost two hours, The 


village was a universal scene of mourning, and 
the clergyman was so overcome with emotion 
that it was with difficulty that he proceeded 
with the service. <All of these persons were 
buried with the usual full service, which was 
used separately for each one, 

So ended the movement which culminated in 
the ‘ Battle’ of Busenden. For many years after- 
wards persons still remained cherishing a linger- 
ing belief that Courtenay was in some sense @ 
messenger from heaven; but this was gradually 
effaced by the lapse of time. Several of the 
leading rioters were tried, and condemned to 
death ; but they were all pardoned, and their 
sentences commuted to transportation or imprison- 
ment. Two beneficial effects, one of a local, 
and one of a national character, were the indirect 
outcome of the events above narrated : the form- 

_ of the district of Dunkirk into a parish, with 
its schools and church and other humunising in- 
fluences ; and the leyislation on behalf of national 
elementary education, which received a great im- 
petus from the discovery of the ignorance pre- 
vailing in rural districts, which was revealed by 
the evidence at the trial of the rioters, 


ACOUSTIC VASES, 


THE theatres of the ancient Romans were notable 
for their good acoustic properties, due to the fact 
of their interiors being constructed of wood, a 
material which by its own vibrations reinforces 
sound, Those of the Greeks being built chiefly 
of stone and marble, were wanting in this im- 
portant respect; to remed which, they were 
compelled to call in the aid of resonance, which 
they did by placing a series of hollow brazen 
or earthenware vessels, of carefully graduated 
sizes, between the rows of seats in the audi-. 
torium. 

Vitruvius tells us that these harmonic vases were 
placed in cells or niches between the rows of seats 
oecupied by the spectators, to which the voice of 
the actor had free passage, and that they enabled 
the actors to be heard in all parta of the gigantic 
theatres, some four hundred feet in diameter ; 
that they were made of brass or pri apes 
and proportioned in magnitude to the size of 
the bailding ; and that in the smaller theatres 
they were tuned in harmonic proportions of... 











fourthe, fifths, and ecighths, with their replicates ; 
while in those of greater magnitude there was a 
vase to correspond with every sound in the dis- 
diapason, or great imusical system, in all the 
yenera, 
description of their form, which in all probability 
resembled that of bella These vessels, termed 
aécheia, were found greatly to strengthen the 
apeaker’s voice, especially when the dialogue was 
intoned ; and here we have probably the phil- 
osophy of the origin and ede of intoning our 
church services Each écheion selected a certain 
note, like the pipe of an organ, and vibrating in 
unison with it, responded and tovk up the sound 
by sympathetic vibration, thereby increasing its 
intensity. Any hollow air-space will accommodate 
itself more or less in the same manner, a fact 
that is now generally taken advantage of in our 
theatres and public buildings, by leaving open 
apacea beneath the seats and floors, between the 
walls and above the ceiling. 

It is of very recent years that the study of 
acoustics has received the attention due to it, 
and that such rude expedients as these sonorous 
vensela have given way before the steady advance 
of science, In the year 1850, an open plastered 
drain about a foot square in section was discovered 
beneath the chancel floor of St Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, ranning under the stalls on either side ; 
and built into both sides of the drains, about 
three fect apart, were red earthenware jure, resting 
on their sides, with their open ends projecting two 
or three inches into the drain. They measured 
about nine inches in height, six inches across 
their ends, and eight inches at their middle part, 
and their insides were glazed, Ten years later, 
the same arrangement was found at another 
church in the same city, St Peter's Mounteryate, 
with the slight difference that the jars had 
handles; and instead of being laid opposite to 
each other, aa in the former case, they alternated 
on either side of the drain. A similar discovery 
of acoustic pottery was also made at Fountains 
Abbey. 

When the new Opera-house was built at Turin 
in the middle of last century, all the architects, 
mathematicians, and men learned in harmonics 
and the philosophy of sound, were consulted as 
to the form and situation of these harmonic 
vases; but no clear idea either of their con- 
atruction or principle waa arrived at. Trial vases 
were, however, placed in the house, as well as in 
others in vayious parts of Italy, but without the 
effect expected from them of augmenting the tone 


of the human voice, and of the instruments to 
which ap were tuned. In a small private 
theatre, w 


ere it was hoped to propagate and 
clarify the eound of choral music by thelr means, 
the result was a resonance, like the sound pro- 
duced by sea-shella when placed against the ear 
many times mufiplied, and growing like the 
sound of a yong, a powerful and perpetual hum ; 
so that whenever anything was said or sung in 
the building, it was necessary for the time to 
remove the écheta. 

This shows that great care and not a little 
knowledge is necessary in applying the principles 
of acoustica, another incident in confirmation of 
which was published in the Philosophical Magazine 
‘for 1830. “A church had been erected in Sheffield 


«gt ma which the preacher was altogether unheard, 
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Unfortunately, he does not give any. 





however great his exertion. Various unsuccess- 
ful expedients were tried, until the incumbent, 
happily in this case a scientific man, had a large 
parabolic reflector of light wood constructed and _ 
so suspended that the pulpit was in the focus 
of the parabola. By such an arrangement, the — 
rays of sound issuing from the focus of the 
nurror would be thrown forward as a parallel 
beam. The consequence of this was that every 
word uttered in the pulpit could be distinctly 
heard pas tate the dank ; indeed, the speaker 
was more distinctly heard at the far end than 
at the intermediate portions, because this parallel 
beam of sound was directly cast upon those in 
the distant gallery. Unfortunately, however, the 
reflector acted in both directions. If any one | 
whispered in that distant gallery, the sound of 
the whisper was gathered into the focus of the 
reflector. The preacher placed in that focus thus 
heard all the remarks that happened to be made 
by the people sitting in the gallery, and asa it 
was anything but pleasant to preach and listen 
to criticism on the sermon at the same time, the 
reflector after a while had to be taken down.’ 


The Pari, amusing anecdote, related by 
Sir John Herschel, bears additional testimony to 


the same truth. ‘In one of the cathedrals in 
Sicily, the confessional was so placed that the 
whispers of the penitents were reflected by the 
curved roof, and brought to a focus at a distant 
part of the edifice. The focus was discovered by 
accident, and for some time the person who dis- 
covered it took pleasure in hearing, and in bring- 
iny his friends to hear, utterances intended for 
the priest alone, One day, it is said, his own 
wife occupied the penitential stool, and both be 
and his friends were thus made acquainted with 
secrets Which were the reverse of amusing to one 
of the party.’ 

Mistakes, however, are not likely to accrue from 
the use of écheta, since their manufacture, like 
that of mummies and the Cremona varnish, 
appears to be a lost art; and fortunately for us, 
the limited size of modern theatres, coupled with 
our progress In the study of all matters connected 
with sound, does not call for their aid. 


NOCTURNE. 
In vain, O Moon, thy pensive rine ; 
Thou bring'’st no healing beams to me : 
In vain, O Stars, ye deck the skies, 
Since I no more your light may see 
Twin-mirrored in two liquid eyes. 


In vain, O sleepless unseen Bird, 

Those warblings sweet, that long low trill; 
Thou wak'st in me no answering thrill, 

As once, when, blent with thine, I heard 
Love-lispings that were sweeter still. 


I wander through the night alone— 

I wander blindly like a ghost : 

From aights and sounds I loved the most 

The glory and the joy are flown, 

Through grief for one 1 loved and lost. 

J. S&S. Mirus. 
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station overdue. ‘All aboard! All aboard! Go 


THROUGH ‘THE WOODS’ OF THE FAR © ahead !’ and—screamingy, panting as before—away 


WEST. 
BY JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 


‘THE Woops’ is the name given to that portion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway which lies between 
Quebec Territory and the north-west prairie lands. 


rushes the land-ship along her iron road and into 
the solitudes of nature. And always along that 
line, whether it go by lake or swamp, by hill or 
plain, by city or farm, ‘The Woods’ interfuse, 
giving a certain sameness of character to the vari- 
ous landscapes which spread over thousands of 


miles, 


The scenery is extremely varied, though wood- 
Some of those forests are altogether, or in 


lands form the chief feature throughout. Some- 
times it is sublime in mountain outlines and part, composed of dead trees, blasted by fire or 
mighty lakes; sometimes it is savage in aspect, killed by one another. Earth is so fruitful in 
rearing naked scaurs from depressions of swamp ;! those regions, life so eager to assert itself individu- 
frequently you emerge from a cloud of sand, over | ally, that every little seed which finds rest within 
tracts of which the train has slowly dragged itself, ' the smallest morsel of soil springs up at once and 
to look on uplands as green, tender, and smiling insists upon becoming a tree. In so insisting, it 
as the dimpled lawns of England. Then, before | commits murder and suicide. Out of the mud of 
you have done feasting your eyes upon that} a stream, from the crevice of a rock, from sand 
delicate verdure and restful beauty, the scene | wafted hither and thither by the winds, from a 
changes, and the cars are oscillating along crags | floating spar, from the prostrate forms of kindred, 
which overhang lakes that remind one of Scottish | do the young trees lift their green crowns, while 
lochs and northern seas. Here islands of fantastic ; shoving their roots around in search of a foothold, 
form, clothed in loveliness, rise from great sheets | They jostle and trample each other like human 
of pellucid water; there an impetuous torrent beings, and end in killing each other—very much 
comes rushing down a hillside; next a ravine | as men do with their fellows in an overcrowded 
appears holding fragments of the winter snows. | country. 

Anon you hear a hissing and squelching, and you; The ‘forest kings’ who survive that fierce 
find your wheels are splashing through a marsh | struggle for existence are attenuated, but grow to 
where tall reeds quiver, and bull-frogs continuously ‘a great height. Their dead brethren, too, are tall. 
shriek the terrors of malaria. Next appears a’ When they all beyan life, their supreme desire was 
streamlet meandering among homesteads; and , to look upon the sun, for without him they could 
presently the little blue beck expands into a not flourish ; so they pressed up and up, pushing 
majestic river, over some necks of which you are ahead, in hope of rising above their fellows to 
carried by bridges more substantial and safe than ; behold their god ; and died, striving for that end. 
they either look or feel. Then, it may be, you’ It is a pathetic sight—those slim, straight trunks 
pass along a level plain of rich soil, sparsely culti-! standing leafless, lifting naked arms, as if they had 
vated, thinly peopled, till your train—screaming, | died in an agony of beseeching prayer, their bark 
panting, full of its own importance—rushes into | stained russet and gold, crimson and ruby, by the 
a bustling town, where ‘After time’ is posted up on | sun, whose rays could only reach them when 
a black-board for the humiliation of yoer laggard | Death made bare and open to his light the depths 
engine. Yet she, poor thing, has done her best; | of their forest primeval. Some of these poor dead: 
but to drag heavy cars through sand and water,‘ creatures lie prostrate, riven and distorted as 
along edges of precipices, around the sharpest of though they had ‘died hard ;’ others of them, the 
cornera, up the steepest of inclines, is no easy task, | kindly mosses have covered with a verdant shroud. 
and imay well excuse ber for coming into the} Those who have passed through the fire to Moloch 
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stand very stark and red, belting groups of living 
trees which have escaped the conflagration, or 
grown up since it passed over the spot. 

The contrast between the living and the dead—~— 
the one green and graceful, the other scorched and 
stiff—is very striking. But when the sun slides 
low towards the horizon, his many-coloured rays 
create a wonderful transformation in those woods, 
Living and dead trees, fallen tranks and stately 
} stems, gnarled roots and swaying boughs, are 
i glorified by the setting sun. All those marvellous 
tints which he gives to the clouds are cast upon 
‘The Woods,” and blund them together, as it were, 
in one glowing, harmonious picture of beauty. 
I cannot attempt to describe that which has 
defied the powers of many a more facile writer. 
I can only say that some of those sunact scenes 
which I witnessed while passiny through that 
region were more gorgeous, more lovely, more 
like dreams of fairyland than any transforma- 
tion scene depicted on the stage. 
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that—but by-and-by you find yourself regretting 
that they hide some fine view afar from your 
point of observation. After a while you think 
them just a little monotonous; then you become 
sure they look rather dreary and impracticable ; 
but you retract some of these thoughts when 
suddenly you behold them clothing a grim moun- 
tain or fringing a stagnant lake. ‘How those 
trees improve everything—if only they were not 
so dense!’ you ejaculate ; and shortly after that 
you soliloquise : ‘Dear me, how it stifles one to 
look into the depths of those woods!’ Presently, 
you find yourself fancying they are ‘no canny’; 
that there is something weird and fearsome in the 
way those trees start up as the adjunct to every 
landscape. Then you begin not to reflect on or 
speak of ‘The Woods,’ but you feel them. They 
grow upon your imagination, they press upon 
your feelings, they exercise a most strange fascina- 
tion over you. An awe-stricken sensation takes 
hold upon you, and you are spellbound by those 


But it was not always sunset, nor always visions | mystical woods, They seem peopled by ghosts ; 


of natural beauty; and when one’s eyes were not | 


filled with the picturesque, the solitude, the lack 
of life, the absence of human beings brought 


depression of spirit which produced most morbid | 
imaginings, At rare intervals we apicd a solitary ; a3 if endowed with sentient life. 


log-house, or a group of shantics, and near these 
there might be a few cattle or other ‘tame’ beasts, 
More often we saw the deserted remains of rough- 
and-ready habitations standing—or rather, tum- 
bling to bits-~in the centre of a ‘clearing’ fast 
returning to its primitive state. 
stump on such sputs told how men had come there 
full of vigour and hope, realy to attack nature 
and redeem the wilderness. Many a fair young 
sapling springing into exuberant life from the 
ashes of its martyred kin, proclaimed how the 
lonely pioneer had wearied and given up the 
unequal fight with nature. 


During lony hours, the train rocked on, and | 
little was to be seen on either hand but trees— | 


trees dead and trees living ; trees felled and trees 
fallen ; trees of all shades of vreen, in all stages 
of progress and decay. Having just come from 
the teeming isles of Britain, the absence of man- 
kind was painfully impressed upon our minds in 
those ‘Woods, It is true the warm winds of the 
west are the Providence of countless buttertlies 
and other winged beings, If your plance rests 
upon the waters, you will see fishes splashing and 
birds playing, High over the topmost boughs 


goar mighty eagles; and on many a branch and | were 


indeed, the trees appear ghosts themselves, for, as 
the daylight fades and shadows gather among 
them, the motion of the train seems transferred 
to the trees, and they bend and dodge and waltz 
Here a twisted 
root takes the semblance of a coiled snake strang- 
liny some victim ; there a decaying stump having 
put ont, as a last protest against death, some 
slender twigs, looks like an antlered creature 
couching among the ferns. Dusky savages in 


Many a charred | waving plumes and flowing robes, mammoth 


beasts, dryads, demons, seem there. You would 
fain not look, not imagine, when all this is 
repeated so often that it becomes vivid and real ; 
but in spite of yourself ‘The Woods’ hold you in 
thrall, Even when darkness comes, you cannot 
forget them; you feel their power thongh they 
are no longer visible. ‘They are there, around you, 
all the same, all the time, and at peep of day you 
gaze out of the car window to behold them as 
before. 

I had a dream of those Canadian ‘Woods’ while 
travelling through them; and because I know 
that dream must come true in the fulness of time, 
I tell it now. My dream was of the future, and 
I was travelling along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way fifty years hence. Men had come to ‘The 
Woods? again, but not singly to toil in solitude, 
as in the days when there was no Canadian Pacific 
Railway opening a way through unpeopled wastes, 
These men had come in large conipaniea, and they 
not the ne’er-do-wells of decent families, nor 


by many a pool the solemn-vianged heron medi-! the shiftless scum of our cities, nor disappointed 


tates. The ferns tremble as some stealthy-footed 
rodeat or subtle reptile glides among their fronds. 
Flowers bloom, little birds sing, and a sky more 


clear and pure and blue than we ever look up to | 
in the north arches over all; yet, because man is | 


not there, all seems lifeless and melancholy. 
When first those ‘Woods’ begin to attract 

your notice, you exclaim about their beauty 

—@nd indeed all the time you willingly admit 


compvtitors for place in an old country. Every 
man of them had brought practical knowledge of 
the arts of civilised life with them, a little money 
in their pockets, boys and girls at their back to be 
reared able citizens of a new country ; at their 
sile women, to do the woman’s work of a settle- 
ment, and in fulfilling those humble duties liftin, 
high the banner of selfless morality. Some o 
these men had been agricuiturists, some artisans, | 
some gentlemen with a modest income which in | 
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Britain was not enough to maintain them accord- 

ing to their rank, but which gave them the posi- 


tion of affluent landowners in Canada. They 
were of many nationalities, and could say in the 
language of ‘Tennyson : 


Saxon, Norman, and Dane are we, 
Teuton and Celt. 


Add to these a sprinkling of the black, and rather 
more of the red man, with select specimens of the 
Jew, and you have that new nation as I saw it in 
my dream. 

With the pertinacity of Britons—for the majo- 
rity were from our Isles—these colonists had set 
to work, learning success from the failures of those 
who had gone before them, and keeping always 
plain before their minds that the prosperity of 
the individual depends upon his first considering 
the benefit of the community at larve. So, actin 
in unison, they had judiciously thinned ‘The 
Woods,’ and, with an eye to the future, had per- 
mitted no wanton «destruction of the trees, but 
had made laws which restricted men from cutting 
down more than a certain average, and obliged 
them to keep up the supply of timber. Marsh 
and swainp had been drained; and where the rank 
reeds had quaked and frogs complained, golden 
grain now waved and happy children sported. 
Clif and scaur had been broken to rise in baronial 
mansions and lofty spires, in streets and churches. 
The hill-slopes were covered with homesteads ; 
the plains had peopled villages; the shores of 
each lake were soiled by human dwellings ; its 
waters gay with many a lively craft, its islands 
decked as the abodes of Pleasure. The British 
instinct ‘to kill? had not been acted upon further 
than was absolutely needful. ‘Sport’ was not in 
fashion. So birds, unmolested, kept the insects 
in their place; wild beasts of a harness kind 
cropped the superabundant grasses as afurctime ; 
mountain stream and quiet pool continued to 
be the haunts of ‘sleek and speckled finners,’ 
Fish, flesh, and fowl were only sacrificed humanely 
when required for the use of man, or to keep 
the balance of nature even. And still ‘The 
Woods’ were the feature of each lundscape ; but 
how transformed ! 

The sun in all his power and glory had never 
enhanced their beauty as the hand of man had 
done. Tall as of old, but of vast pirth, of widely- 
spreading branches and more variety of species, 
these furest kings stood grand, sublime, in the face 
of day, symbols of the mighty nation risen amony 
them to take its place beside the foremost nations 
of the earth, Under their shelter grazed the 
peaceful herds of a preereoue and pastoral com- 
inunity. Within their shadow nestled the homes 
of a happy people. Health and wealth grew and 
fouriied in their groves. Man and his inspired 
machines woke joyous echoes amid their avenues. 
The spectres had fled from those Woods, for 
desolation and disjointed nature had given place 
to that order and beauty which so surely attend 
upon the carrying out of God’s beneficent laws, 
and of His command, ‘Go forth and replenish the 
earth.’ 

I had been dreaming; but the engine which 
had drawn me through ‘The Woods’ seemed to 
say like a voice of Fate, so monotonous, so fierce, 
so strong did it seem: ‘All aboard! On she 

" I$shall be! It shall be !’—and then, with 
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a wild war-whoop of victory, our train dashed 
into Winnipeg—the great Western city which is 
the key to the prairie-lands, and the termination 
of ‘The Woods.’ 
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MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III 








AUTUMN and winter sped away and spring came 
round again, and found them still pursuing this 
quiet laborious life. Agnes had written twice 
to her lover after her arrival at Liverpool, giving 
him her new address and asking for a few lines 
in reply; but month followed month without 
bringing any tidings to her weary aching heart. 
She began to be frightened, fearing lest he had 
fallen a victim to the terrible African climate, 
or that some accident had befallen him; but 
then, as her aunt suggested, it was by no means 
unlikely that her letters had never reached him, 
in which case it would be vain to expect an 
answer, as he would be unaware they had left 
Ecclesfield, and would naturally address his letters 
to the vicarage as heretofore. 

As spring advanced, Agnes’s cheeks flushed 
oftener and her eyes grew brighter, for Wilmot 
himself might soon be looked for, and then every- 
thing would be explained. By-and-by, the two 
ladies went down to Willis and Brant’s office to 
inquire when the Sarah Draper was expected 
home, and obtained permission to leave a note 
addressed to Mr Burrell, to be given to him 
immediately after landing. The Sarah Draper 
duly went into dock, as they saw by the news: 
paper, but still no Wilmot made his appearance 
Agnes sat stitching the day through, leaving her 
aunt for the most part to attend to the scholars, 
her colour coming and voiny at every knock, till 
daylight faded and vanished and with it all her 
hopes till the morrow. This went on for about a 
fortnight, till Miss Maria could no longer bear 
to sit inactive and see her dear child suffering in 
silence. Some certain knowledge either one way 
or the other must be obtained, so one aiter- 
noon she went down to the office, unknown t 
Agnes, and inquired whether the note left. for 
the young supercargo had been given to hin 
and also whether he was still in Liverpool. Sh 
was assured that the note in question had been 
duly handed to him, and was further told that 
having obtainel a few weeks leave of absence, 
he had set off for London within a couple of 
days after his ship had been cleared, She began 
to comprehend now how the matter stood, and 
with a grieved and bitter heart, she went back 
home and told Agnes the result of her errand. 

‘Put him out of your heart, dear, said Miss 
Maria, her eyes smarting with indignant tears, 
‘He is unworthy of your love. He scorns us 
because we are poor. You are no longer an 
heiress, and have consequently lost all attrac- 
tion in his eyes. Don’t take on so, child, but 
try to be thankful that you have escaped 
becoming his wife 1’ 

Vain words toa stricken heart, which in those 
first moments of its agony could only feel and 
comprehend one thing—that it was deserted! 
To Miss Maria, too, the shock was a grievous one. 
She had dearly loved the handsome laughing 
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years, and when disposed of for about half of 
what it was really worth, did not do much 
towards enriching Miss Maria. It had been her 
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hoy, and the thought of hia treachery cost her more 
secret tears than anything except her brother's 
death had ever done in her life before. 





But after that first bitter outburst, when heart 
and brain seemed stricken alike, the girl never 
complained, but locked up her feelings in the 
deepest recesses of her being. She grew paler 
and apoke less and worked harder, 1f it were 
possible, than before. 

That summer was a very hot one. The rooms | 
in Tydd Street were close and stifling the day | 
through, and but little better after nightfal - 
bearing, as they did, the full brunt of the after- | 
noon sun. There was much sickness in the neigh- 


J 
t 


father’s present to her when a girl, and it. was. 
sad, very sad, to have to part from it after 
all those years. . 

But the money thus obtained was all gone by 
now, and once more the everlasting problem of 
the poor stared her in the face. Agnes must, of 
course, have everything the doctor said she needed, 
but how obtain them? Miss Maria sat for a long 
time, her brow puckered with thought; at length 
she sighed, and then a gentle smile irradiated her 
face. ‘Dear Marcus!’ she said softly to herself. 


bourhood, and the number of scholars fell off to 
about one half of what they had been in winter. 
Miss Maria’s face, thin and anxious-looking at 
the best of times, seemed to grow thinner and 
more anxious every day. She would often im- 
plore Aunes to Jay aside her needle for a few 
Louies and go down to the picr head, where there 


'*He would help me, of course, if he only knew ; 
, but not till everything else has been tried and 
‘has failed can I bear to tell him how we are 
,cirenumstanced. But better that than allow my 
‘child to want for anything. Perhaps Mrs Strake 
Might be able to suggest something ; but it is 
-hard to have to lay bare one’s necessities even 
her.’ . 


was nearly always afresh breeze from the river. 
But Agnes woukl reply that she didn’t want to | 
go out, and always felt better when hard at work, 
which was probably the truth, seeing that when 
busily employed she had less time to brood over 
her loss, But one stifling afternoon she was fairly 
obliged to give in, and Jie down on the hard horse- 
hair sofa, but with a soft cushion under her head, | 
Maced there by her aunt’s solicitous fingers, She | 
ecame worse during the night, and next morning | 
was unable to rise. Miss Maria sent tor a doctor 
in hot haste. He came and prescribed, but would 
venture on no opinion till he should have seen 
more of the case, On the third day he = pro- 
nounced her ness to be a bad kind of low 
fever, The few scholars Jeft were at once sent : 
home, and all work on hand, finished and 

unfinished, sent back to the warehouse. 

The fever ran its course. For several days 
Agnes wandered in her mind, and scarcely ever 
acemed conscions of where she was or of what 
had befallen her. Had it not been for kind- 
hearted Mra Strake, poor Aunt Maria must have 
worn herself out, but the worthy landlady insisted 
on taking turns with her in nursing. In the 
poor lodying-house keeper, for all her unrefined 
ways and innumerable solecisms of speech and 
maanner, she recognised a true-hearted woman, and 
as such she did not fail to hold her in respect. 

At length the fever reached its crisis, and after 
a struggle, youth and a good constitution pre- | 
vailed, and Agnes began slowly to mend. She | 
would require great care and attention for a | 
long time to come, the doctor said ; meanwhile, | 
nothing must be lacking in the way of jellies 
and wine and other sustaining articles of diet. 
Miss Maria heard his words with dismay, for 
her little stock of ready-money was all but 
exhausted, and quarter-day—which, when it came, 
would only bring her one-fourth of her annuity 
uf twenty pounds, nearly the whole of which 
would be due to Mrs Strake—was still five weeks 
away. The twenty-five pounds she had brought 
with her from Eccleafield had vanished piece- 
meal lony AZO ; indeed, soon after the beginning 
of her niece's illness she had found herself so 
short of money that one day she had sushed 
out of the house in a wild flurry of spirits 
and had sold her watch. It was an old-fashioned 
affair, and had been in constant use for thirty 


| to 


Mrs Strake, when the state of affairs was laid 
before her, proved at once equal to the occa- 
sion. This was one of those cases which appealed 
direct to her experience and needed no after 
dubitation. 

‘You must pop,’ she said with an emphatic 
nod, She was standing before Miss Maria with 
her arms folded in her apron after a favourite 
fashion of hers. 

‘Pop !’ answered Miss Maria feebly, as though 
ashamed of her ignorance. 

‘What I mean is that you must pawn.’ Then 
seeing Miss Maria’s jaw drop, as though some 
one had just told her something which shocked 
her exceedinely, she hastened to say: ‘ Here’s 
Mise Agnes and you between vou have a lot 
of silk and satin dresses, more than you’ll wear 
out in six years, so little as you go out, letting 
alone their getting old-fashioned. As they ’re no 
use to you just now, why not put ’em in pawn, 
one at a time, and raise a bit of money that 
way, till things take a turn? And if you can’t 
afford to get ’em out at the end of the year, 
you can pay the interest, you know, and they'll 
be as sate there as if they was locked up in 
your own drawers.’ Then seeing a startled look 
still in Miss Maria’s eyes, she went on with a 
bitter laugh : ‘Lor bless you, Miss G., it’s nothing 
when a body gets used to it! How us poor 
folk would get on without the popshop is more 
than I know. Often and often I shouldn't be 
able to make up my rent if I hadn’t it to fly 
to.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs Strake, very much for your 
kindness, I will think over what you have told 
me. 

She did think it over, and the more she thought 
the more evident it seemed to her that in no other 
way would the much needed ready-money find its 
way into her pocket. Her soul shrank within 
her at the thought of having to do that which to 
Mra Strake seemed so much a matter of course. 
Would it not be a degradation, she asked herself, 
if she, a gentlewoman born and bred, were to 
resort to such a means of raising money? Then 
she told herself that there sould ae no real degra- 
dation in doing that which was both lawful and 
honest, howsoever much Society, with its artificial 
distinctions, might choose to assume that there 


was as regards that particular mode of ‘raising 
the wind’ which Miss Maria was just then debat- 
ing so earnestly in her mind. Had she known 
more of the world, she would have been aware 
that many of those who flaunt themselves and 
their belongings most persistently in the eyes of 
their fellows are glad at times to claim the kind 
offices of ‘mine uncle,’ and deem it no degradation 
so to do—sv long as they are not found ont. 

At length Miss Maria admitted to herself with 
an inward groan that no other alternative was 
left her. So, late that afternoon, she went to her 
chest of drawers and with trembling fingers took 
out of it her black silk gown, which was trimmed 
with some valuable old lace, and having carefully 
folded it and made a neat parcel of it, and having 
tied a veil over her bonnet, she stole out of the 
house, feeling as though she were about to commit 
some terrible crime. 

She was not so uninformed as not tu be aware 
that the peculiar sign of a pawnbroker’s estab- 
lishment is three golden balls. She walked on 
for some time till she had got clear uf her own 
neighbourhood, and then she began to look out 
for one of the signs in question, Such things are 
not hard to find in any large town so lung as 
one confines one’s search to the poorer quarters. 
Miss Maria’s heart began to beat painfully as soon 
as she beheld three balls in the distance glistening 
in the last rays of the setting sun. Fortunately 
for her, there were not many people about; but 
her courave failed her as she drew near, and she 
walked past the place for some distance and then 
back again, but was still too timorous to venture 
inside. A sense of criminality was still strong 
upon her. She, the daughter of one clergyman 
and the sister of another, to enter a Perey 

So the poor gentlewoman walked backwards and 
forwards for nearly an hour, arguing and reason- 
ing with hersclf, stigmatising herself as a coward 
for not daring to do that which she had come to 
do, and calling to mind the poor girl at home, 
pining for lack of proper nourishment ; but still, 
reason as she might, whenever she approached 
near enough to peep into the long narrow passaye, 
out of which sundry doors opened, as they might 
be the doors of so many cells, and when she 
noted the class of people, women for the most 
part, who kept flitting in and out, she turned 
sick at heart and was seized with a strange trem- 
bling which did not leave her till she was once 
more beyond the influence of the place. At length 
aman came out and put up the shutters one by 
one ; still she had not the courage to go in. Then 
he shut and bolted the door, and next moment 
all was in darkness. Her opportunity for that 
night was over. She crept back home jaded in 
body and crushed in spirit. 

As she entered the house she encountered Mrs 
Strake in the passage. The latter glanced at her 
bundle and then at her, and showed by her face 
that she understood how matters had gone. ‘I 
could not do it—indeed, I could not,’ said Miss 
Maria in feeble protest. 

‘Leave it to me, Miss G.,’ said the landlady, 
taking the bundle gently from her. ‘1’ll manage 
it for you in the morning. I ought to have had 
more sense than to think of letting you go to such 
a place. Why, you’d be no better than a babb 
in their hands ; they'd do just as they liked wi 
you,’ 


In the course of next forenoon Mrs Strake pre- 
sented herself before Miss Granby. Putting two 
sovereigns and a half into the latter's hand, she 
said: ‘There! That’s all they’d give on it. 
Bootiful material, you know, but a bit old-fash- 
ioned, and that makes a lot of difference. Then 
handing her a small square piece of pasteboard, 
partly printed and partly filled up with certain 
cabalistic characters, she added : ‘And here’s the 
ticket, of which you must please take great care. 
I?ll take a penny from you for it, if you don’t 
mind, which is what they charges.’ 

Miss Maria gazed first at the money and then 
at the ticket. ‘You good, kind creature!’ she 
exclaimed through her tears, ‘How can I ever 
repay you?’ 

So, after all, the sick girl had her wine and 
jelly and grapes, in aceontanes with the doctor's 
prescription. 

Shortly after this episode, Miss Maria, having 
some trifling purchases to make, walked down 
town as far as Church Street with the view of 
obtaining what she wanted. On her way back 
she extended her walk a little and went round by 
St George’s Hall. As she drew near, she saw a 
crowd of people streaming out of one of the doors, 
There had been a fashionable concert there that 
afternoon, which apparently was just over. As 
she was making her way slowly throngh the 
crush, the sound of a once familiar voice struck 
on her ear, She started and turned, feeling her- 
self vrow white and cold as she did so. Next 
moment her eyes fell on Wilmot Burrell. He 
was talking and laughing in the old gay insouciant 
style which she remembered so well, with two 
ladies, whom he was evidently escorting from the 
concert. Both the ladies were young, both were 
good-looking, and both fashionably dressed. His 
eyes seemed as if they could not travel beyond 
one or the other of them, and never turned the 
way of Miss Maria. She steod rooted to the spot 
till the three were lost among the crowd, and 
then went sadly on her way. Should she tell 
her niece what she had seen? she asked herself 
again and again, At length she decided not to 
do so at present-—not till Agnes should be stronger 
and better able to bear the revelation. 

Bunt Aynes’s strength came back very slowly, 
all but imperceptibly indeed, as it seemed to the 
loving eyes anxiously watching her day after day. 
She seemed to have no wish of her own in the 
matter, to have no longer any interest in living. 
All her old gaiety and sweet rosy happiness had 
vanished, as if such things had never been, Jeaving 
nothing but a pale silent shadow behind, who sat 
brooding the day through over the ashes of her 
dead love. Then one day the doctor, who did 
not seem at all satisfiel with the progress his 
patient was making, said it was imperative that 
she should have change of air and scene. She 
must go to New Brighton for a month or six 
weeks, Very easy talking, but where were the 
means for carrying out such a mandate to come 
from? How, indeed, was the doctor himself to 
be paid, when the time should arrive for a settle- 
ment of his account? Everything of value had 
by this time gone the way of the silk dress, and 
when the doctor gave utterance to his fiat, Mies 
Maria had just changed her last sovereign. Still, 
his will was law. : er 

‘I must do it,’ she said to herself with a littl _ 
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fluttering sigh. ‘No other course is now open to 
me, I will write to Marcus by to-night’s post. 


I know that he has a little sum put away towards 
furnishing, I must ask him for a Joan of ten 

unds. He would send me every penny he has 
in the world if I were to ask him for it. Ah, 
how good he is!’ 

Although no mention has hitherto been made 
of the fact, Miss Maria was cugaged to the Rev. 
Marcus Ludford, a former curate of her brother, 
and had been so engaged fur the last seven or 
cight years. 
verging on his fifticth year, promotion seemed 
still as far from him as when he started on his 
career a quarter of a century before. He was 
a poo! man, worthy in every respect to be Miss 
Maria's husband; but it was no wonder that to 
him the way seeined long and dreary, and that 
he often asked himself whether the time would 
ever come when he should be able to marry 
the woman who had waited for him so Jong and 
patiently. 

After tea, Miss Maria sat down and wrote her 
letter without saying a word to Agnes about it. 
Just as she was folding it up, there came a tap 
at the door, which, next moment, was opened, 
displaying to view a stout, middle-aged, apple- 
cheeked woinan, with a faee that was the picture 
of good-temper and content. 

“Gracious me!’ exclaimed Miss Granby, as she 
started to her feet, Scan that be Peggy Myers?’ 

‘It’s me, Miss Maria-—there’s no mistuke about 
that,” answered Pegyy with a broad simile. 

‘Come in, do, and shut the door, There's 
always a draught in that passage.---Well, Pegey, 
Tam glad to see you. Rather a different place 
this from the vicarage, she added with a Tittle 
tremor of the voice and a faint blush, as she 
shook the neweomer's hand heartily. 

‘It is indeed, Miss Maria, and sorry I am to 
see you in such a place. IT heard that master 
was dead, and that you had come to Hive in 
Liverpool, aud I’ve been trying for months to 
find you out, bat it was quite by accident IT heard 
of you at last.--But, dear heart alive, how pale 
and thin Miss Agnes do look! She must have 
been very ill sure-ly.' 

Pegyy had been cook years before at the vicar- 
age, but had left it to get married. She stayed 
upwards of an hour that evening ; and her talk 
about old times and old places enlivened Agnes 
so much, and seemed to do her so much good, 
that Miss Maria made Pegyy promise that she 


would pay them another visit before long. Now, 
Peggy was a shrewd woman in her way. Her 


curiosity was not satisfied with the scraps of infor- 
mation Miss Maria had vouchsafed her, so, after 
leaving the house by way of the front door, she 
went down the areca steps to the basement kitchen 
in search of Mrs Strake, and as that lady was only 
tuo ylad tou have some one to talk to who had 
known her lodgers in better days, Peggy soon 
contrived to find out all she wanted to know. 
The information thus acquired she revolved in 
her mind as she walked home. 

‘IN go to Mr Esholt to-morrow morning as 
aure as my name's what it is, and tell him all 
about the poor dear ladies,’ she said to herself. 
‘I mind me well when the other Mr Esholt, 
who's now dead and gone, used to come, years 
ago, to the vicarage, and how he and master used 
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Though the Rev. Marcus was now ; 
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to be more like brothers than friends, calling each 
other Ned and Dick, just as if they were two great 
boya together. Yes, I’ll make bold to go down 
to the office and ask for Mr Esholt, and tell him 
ali I’ve learned about Miss Maria and Miss Agnes. 
For his brother's sake, if for nothing else, he ’ll 
never let then starve for the want of a few 
peavey nene he such a good kind gentleman as 

eis! 

Peggy Myers’s husband held the position of 
foreman-packer in Mr Esholt’s warchouse. 

(7. be continued.) 


A FOURTEENTH -CENTURY ARMADA. 


THE tercentenary of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada has been duly celebrated at Plymouth, 
and a monument is to be erected on the Hoe to 
commemorate the failure of Philip of Spain's 
grent enterprise against the religion and the 
liberties of England. We have most of us been 
refreshing our memories by reading once more 
the story of our great national deliverance, and 
some of us have perhaps recalled the fact that 
once only since 1588 have our shores been seri- 
ously threatened with invasion. Napoleon emu- 
lated Philip: a vast flotilla had been collected at 
souloune 3 Nelson had been lured away to the 
West Indies, and the Channel was for the moment 
clear for the French transports to cross. But 
then, as before, the winds and the waves be- 
friended the seagirt: Jand, and while Bonaparte 
was waiting for a favourable breeze, the oppor- 
tunity passed never to return. 

The stories of these two futile attempts to 
violate our shores are well known; but few save 
students of history know anything of the pro- 


jected invasion of England by Charles VI. of 


France, Just two hundred years before the Armada 
set sail; and yet the French Armada of 1386 
was very near being successful, and was in its 
Way as great and as serious an attempt as that 
of King Philip. It is true that had Charles 
succeeded in landing his troops, the -invasion 
would have hardly been more than an_ episode 
iu the great hundred years’ struggle between 
Enyland and France; Ayincourt would perhaps 
have been fonght on English soil; and our ances- 
iors would have been able to put into practice 
the tavties which Charles the Wise had used 
ivainst them. It was not a question of national 
life or death, as in the days of Philip and of 
Napoleon ; neither religion nor freedom was at 
stake ; yet the crisis was a serious one, and so 
all contemporary writers regarded it, if only 
because the success of Charles would prove that 
it was possible to invade England, and would 
destroy the halo of inviolability which encircled 
the island. 

In the early years of Richard I1.’s reign the 
country was in poor heart. The king had belied 
the promise of his parentage, and surrounded bim- 
self with advisers whom it was ) pa for his in- 
triguing uncles to stigmatise as favourites, Parlia- 
ment was chary of granting supplies; trade had 
declined ; the great captains of the previous reign 
were dead, and the French had more than once 
insulted the English coast, and had even sailed up 
the Thames ain] burat Gravesend ; the Channel 
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swarmed with pirates ; and the people, since the 
suppression of the peasant revolt, were at the mercy 
of the nobles. The opportunity seemed favourable 
to Charles VI., flushed with his victory over the 
rebellious Flemings at Roosebeke, and it is little 
wonder that ‘the lords and the most part of the 
chivalry of France said, why should not we for 
once go to England to eee the country and the 

ople, and to learn the way thither, as they 
hive learned it to France?’ Moreover, it was 
imagined that John of Gaunt had taken with 
him the flower of English fichting-men to aid 
him in his wild attempt to gain the crown of 
Castile, and that England was well-nigh defence- 
less. The old plan of getting the Scotch to 
attack England had been tried, and had failed, 
with the only result that the relations between 
Scotland and France became highly strained, and 
the knights and esquires who had gone with 
John de Vienne to Scotland returned ‘right poor 
and feeble, having been pillaged by their allies, 
‘and cursing the day that they ever came to 
Seotland, wishing that the French king had peace 
with England one year or two, and so both kings 
together might vo into Scotland, utterly to destroy 
that realm for ever; for they said they never 
saw so evil people, nor so false traitors, nor more 
foolish people in feats of war.’ 

The prospect of turning th tables upon the 
English, who had wrought much evil te 
France, was so popular, that Fone readily paid 
‘such taxes and tallages ag had not been imposed 
fora hundred years before,’ and many gave more 
than was demanded of them. A large part of 
this money was laid out in the purchase of ships 
to keep the Channel clear and transport the 
invading army to Enuland. ‘From Spain,’ says 
Froissart, ‘and the port of Seville to Prussia 
there was no great ship on the sea that the French 
could Jay their hands on bet was retained for the 
king of France and his people. 1 trow that, since 
God created the world, there never were seen 80 
many great ships together as were that year at 
Sluys and at Blankenburzh ; for in the month of 
September there were numbered twelve hundred 
and eighty-seven ships at Sluys; their masts 
seemed in the sea like a great forest.’ There were 
ships enouzh, it was said, to form a bridge across 
the Channel, along which the men-at-arms might 
walk, Besides this, vast quantities of stores and 
previeions were collected —‘hay in trusses, garlic, 
onions, beans, cheese-bowls, burley, oats, rye, 
wheat, wax candles, boots, shoes, helmets, spurs, 
hooks, boxes of ointinent, bottles of verjuice and 
Vinegar, vases, fat pigs, kitchen and buttery 
utensils, and every article necessary for man and 
beast.’ 

Clisson, the Constable of France, who had 
acquired great influence over the weak and un- 
stable Charles, had a great ship building in 
Brittany. He had also constructed a framework 
of timber like a town, with walls and bastions and 
battlements, which was to be taken over to Eng- 
land and xet up there, ‘for the lords to retreat to 
as a place of safety, and to keep off any danger 
that might arise from night attacks. It was said 
to be twenty feet in height and three thousand 
paces long; while at every twelve paces there 
was a tower large enough to contain ten men, 
and ten feet higher than the rest. It was made 
to take to pieces ; and many carpenters and other 
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workmen were engaged at very high wages to. 
take it properly down and put it together, which 
could be done in about three hours. : 

Adventurers of a}! nationalities flocked to Sluys 
to join the expedition. Sluys, it may be remarked 
in passing, is a town of the Netherlands, on the 
Belvian frontier, and in the fourteenth and _ fif- 
teenth centuries was @ prosperous port. To Sluys, 
then, these adventurers came trooping ‘out of 
Savoy, Germany, and from the going down of the 
sun to the lands of the Count of Armagnac’—the 
majority of them for the mere love of fighting and 
in hopes of sharing in the plunder; for England 
was supposed to be the richest country in Europe, 
aud the French had made up their minds that 
the English would be ruined and destroyed 
beyond resource, the men put to death, and the 
women and children carried into slavery.  Alto- 
gether, there were sixty thousand men ready to 
set sail, and eagerly waiting for the completion of 
the preparations. §The great nobles of France,’ 
Froissart tells us, ‘sent their servants to Sluys to 
get all things ready for them. Each lord strove 
to have his ship the best supplied, and the most 
ornamented mith painting and gilding, with their 
coats of arms emblazoned on them and on the 
flacs. Painters had a good time, for they were 
paid whatever they asked. It was told me that 
Sir Guy de la Tremouille expended upwards of 
two thousand francs in painting and ornamenting 
his ship.’ 

In England, the first idea was that these pre- 
parations were intended against Calais, which 
was at that time in our hands; but when it 
became evident that an invasion was seriously 
threatened, a complete panic set in. ‘The Lon- 
doners, says Walsingham, ‘timid as hares, tried 
to discover hiding-places if their city was taken, 
having no confidence in their powers of resist- 
ance; and those who in times of peace had 
boasted that they would blow every Frenchman 
out of Enyvland, now thought England waa lost, 
and, like drunken men, rushed to the walls and 
destroyed and threw down all the adjacent houses ; 
in fact, they were so overcome by fear that they 
behaved like men in the direst necessity.’ Ags 
usual, there were plenty of people ready to in- 
crease the panic by false and exaggerated oe 
It was currently believed, according to Knighton, 
that Clisson’s palisade was as big as London, and 
measured seven leagues in circumference. Nor 
was the alarm confined to the ignorant ; for Sir 
Simon Burley, one of the royal ministers, sert- 
ously advised the Abbot of Canterbury to remove 
‘the relics of Becket, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the French. The king’s uncles, the 
Earls of Buckingham and Cambridge, could think 
of nothing better than recalling John of Gaunt 
from Castile to defend England ; but fortunately, 
there were wiser and cooler heals. 

The king was summoned back from Wales; and 
on his arrival), a great Council of nobjes, prelates, 
and knights was held to devise measures for repel-' 
ling the invasion. The Earl of Salisbury took the 
lead, and in a manly and patriotic speech showed 
the necessity of union in the face of the great 
national danger. Prompt measures were taken.” 
It being still doubtful whether Calais were. 
not after all the real object of attack, Harry. 
Percy, already known as Hotspur, was sent: 
thither with reinforcements of men and pro-: 
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visions; a truce was made with Scotland; the | 
whole nation was summoned to arms, and dili- : 
gent preparations were made for guarding the | 
coast ; ‘though,’ says Froissart, ‘there were more | 
than a handred thousand who desired nothing _ 
better than the arrival of the French. “Let them ' 
come,” said these light-hearted companions—* let | 
these Frenchmen come, and not a limb of them 
shall return to France.” Such persons as were In | 
debt, and had no coupe or means of payment, - 
rejoiced at the intended invasion, and when 
pressed by their creditors would say: “ Be easy ;_ 
they are coining new florins in France wherewith | 

ou whall be paid.” On the strength of this, they | 
lived and spent largely, credit not being refused ; 
them; for if there were any demur, they used | 
tosay: “What would you? Is it not better that 
we should spend frecly the goods of this land, 
than that they should be kept for the French to 
find and take ?” 

‘The preat nobles and the townsfolk, who had 
much to lose, appreciated the danger, and were in | 
great doubt ; but the commons and poor com- | 
panions cared nouzht, nor did the poor knights | 
and eaquires, but they wished for the invasion - 
either to win or to lose all. “Cod,” said they, 
“hath sent a good time to us, since the king of | 
France is coming here. What a valiant aud enter- 
prising king he ig! There has not been for three 
Runidsed yeara a king in France of such courage, 
He will make his people good soldiers, and they | 
will make him a powerful king. Blessings on | 
him who is now coming to see us, for now shall | 
we all be either rich or dead.’ 
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best is a difficult foraging country—so that the 
French would soon be starved and destroyed.’ 

All the while the French were continuing their 
preparations ; and the middle of August 1386 was 
fixed upon as the time for the invasion to take 
pie The king heard a solemn mass at Notre- 

Jame, took leave of Queen Blanche, and went to 


_ Noyon, and thence, through Amiens, to Lille, taking 


the Duke of Bourbon with him. It was slow 
work travelling in those days, and it was not till 


the middle of September that he met the Duke 
_of Burgundy at Arras. Gradually the seigneurs 


and their men-at-arms came up. The greatest 
care was taken in the selection of the troops; 
only picked men were to be embarked ; and the 
Constable gave orders that for every two or three 
knights there should only be allowed one reserve 
horse and one ‘varlet.’ Still the departure was 
delayed while they waited for the arrival of the 
Duke of Berry, who was ‘still loitering, having 
no great desire to go to England ;’ but the men 
comforted themselves by saying: ‘The king 
will embark on Saturday, on Tuesday, or on 
Thursday ;’ and every day of the week they 
said: ‘He will embark to-morrow, or the day 


| after,’ 


While the French were thus waiting for the 
arrival of the Duke of Berry, a curious episode 
occurred, Leon, king of Arinenia, a member of 
the House of Lusignan, who had been driven 
from his kingdom by the Turks, and, after various 
strange adventures, had settled down in France, 
took upon himself to mediate between the rival 
kings. Of his own accord he came over to Eng- 


Meanwhile, the Council had completed their | land and requested an interview with Richard. 


arrangements for protecting the coast. ‘The Earl | 
of Salisbury undertook the defence of the Isle ; 
of Wight, where his property lay; the Earl | 
of Devonshire was sent to Southampton with six | 
hundred archera and two hundred men-at-arme ; | 
the Earl of Northampton to Rye; the Earl of | 
Cambridge to Dover ; the Earl of Buckingham to 
Sandwich; the Earls of Pembroke and Statford 
to Orwell; Sir Henry and Sir Faulx Percy to 
Yarmouth ; and Sir Simon Burley was appointed 
overnor of Dover Castle. Every pe and har- 
bau from the Humber to Land’s End was well 
provided with archers and) men-at-arms ; and it 
was reckoned that there were in England a hun- 
dred thousand of the former and ten thousand 
of the latter. Rochester Bridge was broken down 
at the demand of the Londoners, On all the hills 
along the sea-const watchmen were posted, The 
manner of posting these watchmen was, according 
to Froissart, as follows: ‘They had large Gascony 
casks filled with sand, which they placed one on 
the other, rising like columns; on these were 
lanks, where the watchmen remained night and | 
hay on the lookout; and their orders were, the | 
moment they should observe the French fleet | 
nearing the land, to light torches and make | 
great fires to alarm the country; and the forces | 
within sight of these fires were to hasten to the 
spot. It had been resolved to allow the king of 
rance to land, and even to remain unmolested 
for three or four days: they intended first to 
attack and destroy the fleet and all the stores; 
and then to advance to the king, not to combat 
him immediately, but to harass Ms army, so that 
it might be disabled and afraid to forage. The 
corn-lands were all to be burnt—and England at 
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Je was courteously received at Dover, and granted 
a safe-conduct to London, where he was well re- 
garded, because he was a stranger, and good cheer 
made for him. On coming before Richard, he 
explained the object of his mission, expressing 
his anxiety to make peace between England and 
France, ‘for this war between them is not very 
eae its long continuance has greatly em- 
lan 


boldened and raised the pride of the Turks and 
Saracens. No one now makes any opposition 


to them, and this is the reason that I have lost 
my crown and kingdom.’ 

Richard postponed giving any answer until he 
had assembled his Council ; and four days after- 
wards the king of Armenia appeared at West- 
niinster and laid his proposals before the royal 
Council. He was treated with all courtesy; but it 
was impossible to treat with a mediator who had no 
authority to speak on behalf of France, and Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, as spokesman of the Council, 
replied briefly and wisely : ‘Sir king of Armenia, 
it is not the custom, nor has it ever been, that in 
such weighty matters as those now in dispute 
between the king of England and the king of 
France, that proposals of peace should be made 
to the king of England while an army is ready 
to invade his country. Our opinion is that you 
should return to the French army and prevail 
on them to retire ; and when we are fully assured 
that they have done so, do you return hither, 
and we will willingly attend to any treaty you 
shall propose.’ 

So the king of Armenia returned; but it is 
clear that he had made a favourable impression 
on Richard, for a pension of a thousand pounds: 
was granted him, and great gifts were offered. 
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him, none of which would he accept save a ring 
of the value of a hundred francs. On his return 
to France he told Charles of the reception of his 
: ful overtures by the English Council; ‘but 
the king and his lords paid no heed, and sent him 
away, for they were resolved to sail for England 
at the first fair wind after the arrival of the Con- 
stable and the Duke of Berry.’ 

Clisson soon caine up from Tréguier, but not 
without having sustained great damage on the 
way. He had seventy-two ships, some of them 
laden with the famous wooden wall; but when 
they were off Margate, a gale dispersed them ; 
seven were driven to Zeeland and captured ; 
others were taken by English cruisers ; and four 
of the ships that fell into English hands con- 
tained portions of the wall. They were brought 
to London; ‘the king and all the Londoners 
had great joy of them ;’? and the ville de bots 
was set up as a defence round the town of 
Winchelsea. The autumn was now far advanced, 
and it became a question with the French 
whether it was worth while to wait any longer 
for the Duke of Berry. News came that he 
had left. Paris, and urgent messages were sent to 
him to hasten his troops; but still he lingered. 
At length, on the eve of All-Saints, the wind 
being very favourable, it was decided to set 
sail, and the Armada left Sluys. But it had 
not gone twenty miles before the wind again 
veered round, and they were driven back with 
such force that many of the ships were shattered. 
‘Thus always the time passed, and the winter was 
approaching, and the lords lay there in great 
cold and peril.’ The Flemings, too, were very 
anxious for them to be gone, and quarrels broke 
out between them and the French, It was the 
end of November before the Duke of Berry 
arrived, and the wind was then most adverse, so 
that it was clear that the expedition must be 
poe Charles VI., deeply conscious of the 
humiliation of abandoning an adventure which 
had been so loudly vaunted, cried out: ‘In 
God’s name, if no one else go, yet will I’ The 
lords applauded his bravery ; but decided that 
the invasion should be deferred] till April or 
May, and that such stores as were not perish- 
able should be reserved till then. The troops 
were disbanded ; and the Counts of Armagnac and 
Savoy and the Dauphin of Auvergne, who had 
spent ten thousand francs on the expedition, 
returned sulkily home. In England, the news 
was received with mixed feelings : those who had 
expected to make themselves rich by the spoils 
of the French were chagrined ; but most pcople 
rejoiced at having so easily escaped such a great 

ril. A grand feast was given in the city of 
sondon to those who had been appointed to 
guard the different harbours, and the king kept 
Christmas magnificently at Westminster. 

Next spring, the Earl of Arundel. fitted out a 
fleet, with which he captured nearly a hundred 
French and Flemish ships, and took booty which 
Froissart estimates at two hundred thousand 
francs, After this, the invasion of England was 
impossible, and though some show was made of 
preparations at Tréguier and Harfleur, the oppor- 
tunity wus bs A desultory naval war ensued, 
in which the English under Arundel, the first 
of our great admirals, had decidedly the better 
of it; and it was not until the reign of Henry 
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IV. that the French seriouely thought of attack- 
ing our shores. 

hat the result of an invasion in 1386 would 
have been, it is impossible to say. Had Richard 
shown the same courage and presence of mind 
that he did in Wat Tyler’s insurrection, he might 
have become a national hero, and saved both his 
crown and his life. As it was, security from 
invasion let loose all the factiousness of the 
nobles ; and the remainder of his reign was little 
more than a struggle for ascendency between 
rival parties, none of which seems to have been 
animated by the least patriotism or honesty of 
purpose, In this dreary reign the one bright 
spot is the episode of the French Armada, which 
for a moment silenced the strife of factions and 
united England against a common foe. 


WHO DID IT? 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION, 


THE events of the past few days had changed 
Dick Ottery from a careless, free-and-easy, plea- 
sure-loving boy of five-and-twenty into a man. 
His legal training came to his aid at a crisis when 
it was most needed, and so quictly did he slip off 
to London and to Scotland Yard, and obtain the 
warrant for Claude Shute’s arrest, and see the 
detectives start on their journey duly provided 
with photographs of their man, that not a soul 
outside the walls of Colyton Hall had any idea 
that Claude Shute was even suspected of being 
concerned in the murder of old Jethro Seaton, 
All this, however, might have leaked out through 
the loquacity of the telegraph clerk who had taken 
in Mary’s message, had not the girl recovered 
her presence of mind quickly enough to run back 
for her change, and to impress secrecy on the 
man; and a favour asked by Miss Ottery was 
never refused. Little by little, however, Colyton 
became aware that something unusual was being 
enacted in its midst, with the nature of which it 
was not so fully acquainted as a good old-fashioned 
gossiping village had a right to expect. 

The landlord of the George had been ordered by 
Mr Richard Ottery to have a fly ready to meet 
a certain night-train from London; and as the 
George fly was only requisitioned upon very special 
occasions, this alone was food for conjecture. 
Again, there was a mysterious importance about 
the two constables who represented the local 
police force, which being suddenly assumed, was 
unaccountable; and over their beer in the parlour 
of the inn they whispered and nodded and 
exchanged significant glances, which sufficiently 

roclaimed their engagement upon some ‘job,’ 

‘jnally, the group of curious ones who were await- 
ing the arrival of the particular London train for 
which the fly was ordered, saw Mr Claude Shute 
accompanied by a tall stranger, get into the vehicle, 
and followed it to the police station, where it was 
received by the constables in full uniform, and by 
Mr Richard Ottery. 

Immediately, the bar of the George, which had 
begun to empty for the night, filled, and the con- 
clusion arrived at, after a vast consumption of ale 
and tobacco and much expenditure of breath, was. 


that ‘the queer chap with the specs,’ as Claude . 
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Shute was called, had been arrested for the 
murder of Squire Seaton. 

During this interval of four days which had 
elapsed between Dick’s expedition to Scotland 
Yard and the arrival of Claude Shute at Colyton, 
Mary had let herself sink almost into a state of 
prostration. On the night of the arrival of Claude 
in custody, Dick came into the study where Mary 
was Jying tortured with a racking headache, and 
said : ‘Qur gentleman has arrived.’ 

‘Do you mean that Claude Shute is in Colyton?’ 
exclaimed the girl, starting up. 

‘Yes; that he’s safe in the lock-up, awaitin 
the next petty sessions at Shinglenouth,’ rephec 
Dick. 

‘Arrested-—in the lock-up-—here ! 
it true?’ 

‘Of course it iss Why, you don’t think Scotland 
Yard would let such a prize slip? 

‘Was he arrested at Brussels (’ 

‘Yea; calmly smoking in the courtyard of the 
hotel, like any honest peaceable tourist,’ 

Mary preascd her handa to her bursting fore- 
head, Had he never received the telegram? Had 
the clerk never sent it? Could Dick huve inter- 
cepted it? Why had he walked to meet his fate ? 
What did it mean--except, joyous thought, that 
he was really innocent, and was prepared to face 
inquiry 7 ‘Coolest Johnnie I ever saw,’ continued 
Dick. ‘When he saw me, he actually said: “I 
suppose T have to thank you for this, Mr Ottery ¢” 
Actually had the cheek to ask me to tell him all 
about it, as if he had never heard of it; answered 
the questions at the police station as if he was in 
a drawing-room.—But that surt of bhuaff won't do, 
and hell find that out when he’s hauled up 
before Judge Nooser at. Minxeter,’ 

‘Can 1 see him?’ asked Mary. 

‘J don’t know.-—What do you want to see him 
for? At anyrate you can’t see him to-night. 
Bless you, he’s asleep and snoring now. These 
fellows alwaya sleep and eat as well when they ’re 
in their cells as at their homes.’ 

‘Colkd! Cruel! Heartless?’ exclaimed Mary 
bitterly, ‘2 could never have believed it of 
you !’ 

‘Any more than I can believe that infatuation 
for aman can make a woman blind to any crimes 
he likes to commit, and forget justice te her own 
flesh and bleod,’ retorted her brother. 

Py the next morning the news of Clande Shute’s 
arrest was yenerally Known in the Village, and 
from the villave was being spread to the country 
arvund as rapidly as cager tongues could perform 
their functions. There was net mach expression 
of feeling about the matter, for old dethro Seaten 
had never mixed sufficiently with the people or 
spent enough money amongst them to be popular; 
and, as has been already said, Claude Shute was, 
on account of his reserved mysterious habits, 
regarded somewhat askance. One woman, how- 
ever, did energetically defend the prisoner, and 
this was his landlady, Mra Dawes, who declared 
that she knew him as well as did Miss Mary 
herself, and that he was utterly incapable of 
committing such a crime as that with which he 
was charged. 

At an early hour, Mary hurried down to the 
police station, around which a gaping, whispering 
crowd was already gathered, and was permitted to 
speak with Claude through the grating of his cell 


Richard, is 
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door. She saw that he was pale and anxious- 
looking, and, perhaps naturally, construed these 
rp eat assigns of guilt. ‘Claude,’ she said, 
‘why are you here? Did you not get my tele- 
gram ?? ne 

‘Of course I did, my darling,’ he replied; ‘and 
T couldn’t for the life of me understand it, as I 
had heard nothing of your uncle’s death.—But 
why was 1 to fly? 1 had committed no crime.’ 

‘Really—truly—are you innocent ?’? Mary asked 
eagerly. 

‘Why, of course, Mary. Surely you of all people 
could not have believed me guilty?’ 

‘J don't know—I don't know, sobbed the girl 
‘ Appearances were so terribly against you.’ 

‘Jl am sorry you could not believe in me—very 
sorry. But tell me all about it from beginning 
to end, Lasked your brother last night ; but he 
laughed and said he could tell me nothing new.’ 

So Mary related to him all with which we are 
familiar. 

‘] know the suimmer-house well,’ said Claude, 
when she had finished. ‘Many a long hour have 
J sat tulking and discussing with your poor old 
uncle.—And so you think that I could have gone 
down there, committed the crime, and got back to 
my rooms in five minutes, do they ?7—1 was with 
you at two you remember, Mary.’ 

‘And poor uncle’s broken watch had stopped at 
a quarter past,’ said Mary. 

‘At which time I was packing up to go away, 
tor lL remember Mrs Dawes saying that it was ten 
minutes past two as ] came in, and that 1] should 
never have time to catch the three o'clock train.— 
Look here, ny own Mary. As you say, appear- 
ances are against me, and To must have help. 1 
have only one friend in the world besides you and 
Mrs Dawes, and that’s Dr Waller. Would you 
inind asking him tu come round here as soon as 
he can?—-Well! To never would have believed 
that your brother's hatred to me was so great that 
he could do a thing like this.’ 

‘But appearances are ayainst you, Claude.’ 

‘So they are, Mary—so they are, and we must 
do our best to clear them.’ 

Mary went away, and soon returned with the 
worthy little doctor. To him Clande confided all 
that concerned himself, and requested him to use 
his influence to allow him, Claude, to visit the 
scene of the tragedy. 

Accordingly, with a constable at one side, and 
Mary and the doctor on the other, Claude passed 
through the crowd towards the Hall, On their 
road they met Dick, who Jooked surprised at the 
unusual procession of a prisoner under arrest with 
his friends outside the station walls. 

‘You had better come with us, Mr Otters,’ said 
Claude. ‘We are going to visit the scene of my 
crime, as you call it; perhaps, on the return jour- 
ney | may be in a position to dispense with the 
somewhat rough attentions of the gentleman in 
uniform at my side.’ 

Upon which gentle rebuke the constable some- 
what loosened the grasp which he kept on Claude’s 
arm as a method of impressing the crowd with his 
importance, and muttered something about ‘ Heels 
not. bein’ so slippery as some prisoners as I knows 
on.’ | 7 

Dick acquiesced silently, and for the first time 
asked himself if, after all perhaps, he had uot 


- been a little hasty in acting as he had. 
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‘With your permission,’ said Claude, ‘we'll 
just ask Mrs Dawes a question or two before we 
proceed farther.’ So they turned aside to the 
cottage of the old woman, who, at the apparition 
of the little procession, followed by the entire 
village, making straight for her door, was not 
quite sure if she were not in some way or other 
about to be implicated in the ‘murder business,’ 
and was accordingly in a state of tremor. 

Mrs Dawes’s evidence was conclusive as to the 
hour at which Claude Shute had arrived to eis 
up for his visit to the continent; and her little 
niece corroborated what she said. So they went 
on to the Hall and down to the summer-house, 
over which a couple of stout fellows were keeping 
guard against the intrusion of the curious, chiee 
heads were already lining the wall by the pond. 

‘Now, then, Mr Ottery,’ said Claude, ‘have you 
found any weapon with which this murder could 
have been committed ?’ 

*No,’ replied Dick. ‘But that counts for little, 
as it would have been the easiest thing in the 
world for the murderer to have thrown it away 
into the thickets.’ 

‘Very well. 
lying ?’ 

Dick pointed out exactly the position in which 
he had first seen his uncle, and showed where his 
head had bled on to the floor. 

‘Yes,’ said Claude ; ‘he always used to sit with 
the left side of his face towards the wall, so that 
he felt the warmth of the sun, yet was not inter- 
fered with by its glare; therefore, doctor, the blow 
must have been dealt from the direction of the 
wall ?’ 

‘ Precisely,’ replied the doctor. 

‘You were playing cricket that afternoon, Mr 
Ottery ?’ asked Claude. 

Dick nodded in assent. 

‘Could you remember what you were actually 
doing at abont the time when, according to the 
evidence of the watch, your wnele met his 
death ??’ 

‘Yes, I was batting, We had lunch at half- 

ast one ; we resumed the game at two; 1 going 
in to bat, and 1 was in three-quarters of an hour. 
—But what has that got to do with it?’ 

‘Well, it may have a great deal, and it may 
have nothing. When I have been sitting here 
with your uncle, 1 have often seen balls come 


How did you find Mr Seaton 


whistling over the wall: sometimes they pitched | 


in the pond, sometimes in the wood ; and one, 1 
remember, pitched on the roof of this stuummer- 
house, and I told your uncle that he might meet 
with an accident. Was a ball hit over here during 
that day’s game?’ 

‘Yes—yes, of course there was, stammered 
Dick, who had suddenly turned deathly pale.— 
‘And what is more, now 1 come to think of it, it 
would have come exactly over here.’ 

‘Let us see, to make sure,’ said the doctor. 

So the party crossed over to the wall, and Dick 
showed exactly where he was standing when he 
hit the ball to square leg about which he had 
spoken to Mary after the match. 

‘I suppose you haven't found the ball?’ said 
Claude. 

“No; there are dozens lying about the gardens 
which have been hit over at different times, 
replied Dick ; ‘we never dream of trying to find. 
them in such a difficult place.’ 3 
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‘Then your uncle was killed by the ball which 
you hit over,’ said the doctor, leading the way 
back to the summer-house. | 

A murmur of satisfied conviction passed through 
the little party, and Mary in her anxiety clung 
to the arm which the constable had now thought 
fit to release. 

‘The ball should be in the summer-house,’ said 
the doctor. 

So they returned to the summer-house, and all 
were presently engaged in searching the rat-holes 
dotted about the walls and floor. Finally, Mary 
uttered a faint cry and handed a ball to the doctor. 
It was nearly new, and although the rats had 
already commenced operations on it, there was 
visible on it a deep patch, which the doctor pro- 
nounced unhesitatingly to be blood, and, more- 
over, demonstrated conclusively that it had been 
found at the most likely spot to which it would 
have rolled after having dealt the deathblow. 

Of the scene which ensued-—of Mary’s joy that 
her lover had been absolved—of poor Dick’s abject 
contrition for the humiliation he had brought 
on Claude Shute—of the congratulations of the 
doetor—of the professional disappointinent of the 
constable, nothing need be said. Simply, we may 
conclude by saying that in due course Claude 
Shute made Mary Ottery lis wife, and that the 
friendship between him and her brother has never 
since been clouded by the faintest shadow. 


- meen mterne, 


HUMOROUS TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


Ir was from a toasted bread or biscuit which early 
formed an addition to many English drinks that 
we acquired the word toast as applied to the act 
of drinking the health of any person; or to any 
idea or sentiment, as it is called. We have very 
early mention of toast-masters who arranged the 
unusements and promoted the conviviality of the 
company. 

A humorous incident lately occurred, which 
shows that modern toast-masters are sometimes 
not behind their ancieut prototypes In promot- 
ing the hilarity of the company. Jt happened at 
a political dinner at which several noble lords 
and well-known leaders of political thought were 
present. The toast-master, either from extreme 
nervousness or some equally potent cause, got 
considerably confused in the mutter of the toast 
list, and a faux pas which he committed at the 
outset caused general amusement. In calling on. 
the company to drink the toast of the Queen with 
all the honours, he proceeded to give the keynote ; 
but instead of the familiar National Anthem, the 
company were astonished to hear the refrain of 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ echoing from the 
head of the room. The unfortunate man never 
got beyond the first syllable of the last word 
when he discovered his mistake—as well he 
inight—from the burst of hilarity that suc- 
ceeded. 

Something of the same kind of mistake hap- 
pened at a fashionable wedding. ‘The band, after 
the toast of ‘The Bride, struck up an orchestral 
version of the time-honoured glee, ‘Trust her not. 
—trust her not—she is fooling thee!’ A wicked 
conspiracy between the leader of the band and the 
best-iman was suspected. ie ek 

The best toast of the season was, we think, 
given by a printer, namely, ‘Woman—the fairest. 
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work in all creation. The edition is re, and | are expected to be humorous on such occasions; 
no man should be without a copy. —A fond young |so I referred in a casual way to the minister 
lover in a little speech anent the fair sex referred | as the widow’s mite. He has acted strangely 
to his sweetheart as a ‘Delectable dear, so sweet | ever since,’ 
that honcy would blush in her presence, and; A farmer was at an agricultural banquet at 
treacle stand appalled.’ _ which a round of successful generals were being 
It may not be difficult to concoct a pretty | toasted. Some gave one famous name and some 
speech, but true gallantry combined with wit is | another. When it came to his turn to add to the 
needed in muking one which shall contain as j list, he said: ‘I’ll give ye Sanders Pirgivie o’ 
much delicacy as flattery. ‘You forget that I | Crichtondean, for he had a sair fecht wi? the 
am an old woman,’ said a lady in response to an | world a’ his life—an honest man wi’ a big family !’ 
admiring allusion in a neat speech from one of That was a novel if homely sentiment. 
the old school.--‘ Madam,’ was the reply, ‘when |= Appropriate, but not very ue or com- 
my eyes are dazzled by u diamond, it never occurs forting, must have appeared the toast lately said 
to me to ask a mincralogist for its history.’ to have been proposed at a banquet given to a 
A celebrated statesman, when dining with a writer of comedies in honour of Mie latest. work, 
certuin Duchess on her cightieth birthday, said, | A waygish guest rose to his feet and said : ‘The 
in proposing her health: ‘May you live, my Lady | author's very good health. May he live to be as 
Duchess, until you begin to grow ugly !’—Her | old as his jokes !’ 
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ladyship’s tongue was as ready as his own. ‘I } This toast was given at a recent convivial 
thank you, sir,’ she replied ; ‘and may you Jong | gathering: ‘The bench and the bar. If it were 
continue your taste for antiquities.’ ; not for the bar, there would be little use for the 


Goldsmith, in alluding to ‘the ladies’ modest | bench. As pithy and, if anything, still more to 
custom of excusing themselves in drinking toasts,’ | the point was the following, given at a dinner of 
RAYE : | shoemakers : ‘May we have all the women in the 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, country to shoe, and all the men to boot. 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. These last expressions of sentiment must, we 
: ; ; imagine, be atter the style reconmmended by 
Many amusing and witty allusion giving Charles Lamb wheu he gave some advice about 
toasts anil app ying sentiments ure probubly thus | speech-makiny to this effect: ‘A speaker should 
lost by ladies ‘excusing themselves,” as may be | not atteinpt to express too much, but should leave 
instanced by the following, Among the gifts of | something to the imagination of his audience ;’ 
a newly married pair was @ new broom, sen’ to! and he tells how, being called on to return thanks 
the bride by a Jady-friend, the strange present | for a toast to his health, he rose, bowed to his 
being accompanied by this quatrain: “This trifling | audicnce, and said ‘Gentlemen,’ and then sat 

ift accept TOI IMC ; ita use T would commend ; down, leaving it to their imagination to supply 

in sunshine, use the brushy part; in storms, the’ the rest. 
other end,’ 

The sentiments of another of the gentler sex 
ul ied peat ase tersely conveyed THE MONTH: 
when she thus expressed herself regarding matri- : = 
mony: §Get juaprlel, young men, and v4 quick EOE eet ate ae cent 
about it. Don’t wait for the millennium for the THe meeting of the British Association at Bath, 
girls to become angels. You’d look well beside while not presenting any unusual feature, was 
an angel, wouldn't you? you wretches !’ certainly a success, and many papers read were 

Slightly ironical with regard to the fair creatures | ot only of scientific but of popular interest, 
was oue of the toasts drunk ata recent celebration : Taduel. wer nu akon iat Mean 
‘Woman ! she requires no culogy—she speaks for | pe aie nae cae gare a eae acc ce ee 
herself." This reminds us that an old bachelor ;@ certain extent remarkable for the number of 
at a wedding feast had the heartlessness to offer j subjects which came before it which required 
the following toast : ‘Marriage—the gate through ; no special scientific training on the part of the 
which the happy lover leaves his enchanted | audience to understand them. Electric science 
regions and returns to earth’—But this was: has been so much popularised during recent years, 
somewhat atoned for by a more gallant wedding | that all relating to it was eagerly listened to; 
guest, who, at the marriage of a deaf and dumb | and Mr Preece, who was president of the Mechani- 


couple, wittily wished them unspeakable bliss. Saetion found willl ; : 
; F it , 7 one dre 
Yo talk humorously on such occasions requi cal Section, found willing listeners to his address 


thought before speech, lest one should be con- | "P02 the Applications of Electricity. But the 
sidered more amusing than complimentary, To | lions of the Mechanical Section were two speakers 
anole accase in point. A gentleman was walking | Whose names are new, but who were listened 
down the street the other day with his friend | to with more rapt attention than is commonly 
Jackson, when they met a clergyman. The vouchsafed the most gifted orators. These were 
reverend gentleman, though possessed of a large the Phonograph, and its rival the Graphophone, 
ae has ae We rieriaerrie ae support it. which, after they had made their bow before 
Quite recently he had unite: uimsell, for good oF the Association, were removed to two anterooma, 
ill, to a buxom widow. The minister blushed a | : ‘sited th duri 
little as they passed. ‘What is the meaning of phere wtreaiis: OF people: wisived: scey suena te 
that, Jackson ?* asked his companion.—' Well, you Whole week, : 

“gy see, was the reply, ‘we had a tea-fight at ‘the Mr Edison’s Phonograph is now well known, 

| muiniater's shortly after he was married. I was and we have lately pointed out how several 

sf} called upon to make a speech. You know you improvements in it have removed from it the 
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stigma of being but a toy. Colonel Gouraud, 
under whose fatherly care it was presented to 
the British Association, explained that ordinary 
correspondence between himself and Mr Edison 
at New York had now entirely ceased. They 
each spoke to a Phonogram, and the sound-tracing 
from the instrument was sent by post across | 
the Atlantic from one to the other; so that 
each of these correspondents has the great satis- 
faction of hearing his friend’s words in the fami- 
liar voice. When this system becomes general, 
how eagerly shall we all look for the phonograms 
from absent friends! Is it too much to ho 
that in this novel form, letter-writing, qhich, 
in the way our forefathers understood the word, 
is a lost art, may be recovered, with much addi- 
tienal profit to us all? 

The Graphophone is, like the Phonograph, of 
American origin, but is so like the latter instru- 
ment that they seem almost identical, In the | 
Phonograph a cylinder of waxlike material re- 
ceives and records the mechanical effects of the | 
sound-waves ; while in the Graphophone this | 
cylinder is of paper, with a waxen surface. | 
Mr Edison's inachine, again, is driven by a sinall ! 
electric motor, whilst its rival is worked like 
a sewing-machine by a treadle. The Grapho- 
phone was invented by Mr C. S. Tainter, who 
claims the merit of having first introduced the 
waxen surface for the moving cylinder. This, 
it would appear from a recent telegram from 
Mr Edison, has been superseded in the Phono- 
eraph by a material which, while resisting all 
atmospheric influences, gives far better results 
than wax. 

Electric bells are now regarded as a necessity 
in all well-appointed buildings, and any improve- 
ment in their arrangement or construction is 
therefore a matter of popular interest. Such an 
improvement is indicated in the magnetic system 
which has been designed by Messrs Cox-Walker 
& Swinton, and which is now being introduced 
commercially by the Equitable Telephone Associa- 
tion of London. The bell requires no battery, 
and is practically everlasting, The system consists 
of two parts, one being the generator, and the 
other the bell itself. The generator consists of a 
horseshoe magnet, between the poles of which is 
revolved, by means of a button easily turned by 
the thumb and finger, an armature, or shuttle of 
wire. This action arouses a current of clectricity, 
which traverses the wire leading from the gene- 
rator to the bell, and rings the latter. The 
principle is of course not new, but has been 
carried out in a manner which at once presents 
it in a practical form. Previous attempts in the 
same direction have resulted in the production 
of instruments which are in comparison both 
bulky and clumsy. 

It ig stated that in Norway the telegraph poles 
are preserved from decay in a thoroughly effectual 
manner by boring an inch-hole in the wood about 
two feet from the ground, and filling the orifice 
with crystals of nd on) sulphate (bluestone), after- 
wards plugging the hole with wood. The crystals 
gradually melt and permeate the wood, so that 
it turns a greenish colour. We are not aware 
that this plan has been tried in Britain, where 
it might also be adopted by farmers and others 
for the preservation of gate-posts and similar 
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structures, more especially as bluestone is already’ 
a familiar substance on the farm. 7 

Mr Inverarity, who is an enthusiastic hunter of 
large game, has been reading a paper before the 
Bombay Natural History Society in which he 
discusses the habits of the tiger, and more especially 
the mode in which it kills and eats its prey. He 
tells us that the awful stroke of the forepaw, of 
which we have heard so much in terrible tiger 
stories, is a fiction. The animal clutches with its 
claw as does a human being with his fingers, but 
he does not use his paw to strike a blow. The 
throat of the victim is generally seized from below, 
and death ensues from pressure of the windpipe 
rather than from any actual wound. Mr Inver- 
arity believes that the victim suffers little or no 
pain, the sudden shock of attack producing a 
stupor and dreaminess in which there is no sense 
of pain or terror. Incidentally, he quotes the 
inquest Report upou a native who was killed in 
Salsette by a tiger, from which it seems that 
extraordinary verdicts are by no means confined 
to more civilised countries. The Report stated 
‘that Pandoo died of the tiger eating him ; there 
was no other cause of death. Nothing was left 
but some fingers, which probably belouged to the 
right or left hand, 

A novel kind of sailing-vessel called the Seafarer 
has recently been tried at Southampton, with 
such success as to lead to the belief that it may 
cause some revolution in boat-building. Its new 
features are confined to the hull, which presents 
any peculiarities. The vessel is thirty fect long 
With a beam of seven feet; while her submergec 
part or draught is only twenty inches, inelnding 
the keels, and this with a ton of lead on board 
to serve as ballast. At first sight the Seafarer 
does not seem to differ from other boats, and it is 
only when her submerged parts are examined that 
the novel points are apparent. Instead of having 
a section of U or V shape, as have other vessels, 
the Seafarer is shaped more like a W, with the 
angles well pattrided! off. As before indicated, she 
possesses two keels, and these are of brass, and are 
hallow; so that the water flows through them 
from end to end. The vessel possesses remarkable 
buoyancy, and is easily steered by a rudder, which 
also presents many new features. 

The oft proposed scheme of substituting a photo- 
graphic apparatus for the judge at the winning- 
post at horseraces has been adopted in Germany 
with marked success. Experiments in the same 
direction have also been recently carried out in 
America with such satisfactory results that at one 
well-known racecourse an official photographer 
has been retained. From these: experiments it 
would seem that so-called ‘dead-heats,” in which 
two, and in one case three horses were alleged to 
have reached the winning post exactly at the same 
moment, are impossible events. The photograph 
shows in such cases that there is really a difference 
of several inches between the horses’ heads. It 
may be assumed that the photographic method 
would only be relied upon in very close races of 
the description just cited. There are certain diffi- 
culties in the way of its general adoption, the. 
chief of which is the occurrence of dull weather, . 
when a picture taken with the necessary i vanes 
say the one-two-hundredth of a second, would be. 
impossible. | | aa ee 

he Manchester Ship Canal enterprise, which is; 
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now making such good progress, seems to have 
had the efiect of arousing other towns to the 
consideration of similar works. The Sheffield 
Chamber of Cormmerre has just taken up the 
subject of water-communication between Sheffield 
and the sea, their principal ground of action 
being the heavy zailviay charges which they 
assert are hampering the local industrics, Bristol 
at the same time has under consideration a far 
more extensive scheme. Not content with easy 
communication with the Bristol Channel via the 
Avon, it is now sought to cut a canal to the 
Englich Channel from Dridgwater Day to Seaton, 
in South Devon, thus separating Cornwall and 
Devoushire from Britain, and turning them into 
an island, Its adoption would mean a saving of 
three liundred miles to ships trading between 
Bristol and the English Channel, the Continent, 
and the Baltic ports; but whether these vessels 
are numerous enough to pay the expenses and 
interest on capital sunk in sneh a yreat enter- 
prise is un open question. In these days of steain, 
three hundred miles is not a very long journey, 
and it may be prestuned that many vessels would 
rather spend a little more time in rounding Land's 
End than pay the canal cites. 

The use of compressed coal for domestic pu 
poses scum to be rapidly increasing, a fact which 
we ure ylad to notice for the reason that what 
used to Le regarded as a waste product is being 
utilised, The disposal of dust, or «lack had long 
been a problem with conlimerchants, and in 
many parta of the country, hundreds of tons had 
been allowed to aceunmilate, But for some 
time it has been known that the dust, when 
mixed with a certuln proportion of crushed 

itch and compressed in aimould can be converted 
into briquettes, which have a good marketable 
value. A newmachine has recently been invented 
by Mr Mowll and Mr Messenger, CLE. of Dover, 
which will turn ont these coal-bricks at the rate 
of five tons per day of twelve hours, The process 
is briefly as follows: The coal-dust, after being 
mixed with ten per cent. of crushed pitch and 
thoroughly incorporated by stirrera, meets a jet of 
gteam, which sottens the pitch and reduces the 
mixture to a phutic state. It now passes into a 
system of revelving moulds, cach mould passing 
beneath a plunger, which thoroughly sus sear 
the charge. An ejector pushes out the brick thus 
formed, and in about an hour's time it is ready 
| for actual use. 

There isa tinge of sadness in the thought that 
Brunel’s leviathan ship, the Great Lustern, is after 
all to be broken up; and when we read of her 
being towed away for that purpose, we cannot help 
ghinking of Turners masterpiece, ‘The Fighting 
Témeraire towel to her Last Berth.’ The Creat 
Eastern has not had a glorious career, it is true, 
bat she did good werk in laying the first Atlantic 
Cable ; and besides this, it is innpossible not to 
regret the destruction of a ship which, after all, was 
a triumph of engineering skill. It seems a pity 
that no better use can be found for the vessel. 

_ All those who take an interest in svivntitic 
progress will be glad to know that the English 
government, after that long stage of deliberation 
which seems inseparable from official decisiuns, 
have consented to provide funds for the necessary 
instruments to take part in the projected photo- 
a@raphic charting of the heavens. It will be 
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remembered that this magnificent international 
scheme was elaborated two years ago at an 
astronomical conference at Paris, and most of the 
principal observatories of the world had signified 
their consent to co-operate. Greenwich and the 
Cape of Good Hope observatories are now added 
to the number of those that will take part in the 
work, ) 

A fresh advance in modes of locomotion is evi- 
denced by the recent trial in London of an elec- 
trically driven dogcart. The vehicle will accom- 
modate four persons, the accumulators or second- 
ary batteries being placed beneath the seata. 
These batteries actuate a motor which is connected 
by chain-gearing with one of the hind-wheels. 
A speed of ten miles an hour upon an ordinary 
road can be maintained for five hours, the ainctor 
making at that speed about fourteen hundred 
revolutions per minute, and developing three- 
quarter horse-power. The complete weight of 
the carriage and its fittings is a hitle over cleven 
hundredweight. The movement is under ready 
control by the driver, who is able to regulate the 
speed to any required velocity, This new vehicle 
has been contrived by Messrs Immisch & Cao.,, 
whose steam launches are well known on the 
Thames. What with air-driven tramears, under- 
sround railways, cable haulage, and this last 
advance in electricity, it would seem that a time 
approaches when horse-traction in our metropoli- 
tun streets will be us scarce as it is—for a different 
reason —in Venice. 

It was stated Ly one of the speakers at the late 
British Association meeting that no fewer than 
five nullion persons are dependent for their bread 
upon various adaptations of the clectric current. 
We may surely assume that among these there 
must be many niinds capable of original work 
Who will in time blossom into inventors and aid 
the world’s provress, 

Mr LL. A. Thompson of Philadelphia has secured 
letters-patent in all the principal countries for a 
new railway system for rapid transit in towns and 
cities, a system which depends upon gravity for its 
chief motive-power. Most of our readers must 
have seen at various exhibitions and holiday resorts 
the system of inclined planes and cars which con- 
stitute the so-called switchback railway. It is an 
elaboration of the same principle that Mr Thomp- 
san seeks to apply to the more serious business of 
locomotion in our streets. The general idea of the 
method is that of an elevated railway of light con- 
struction, having stations at frequent intervals. 
Between these stations the line will take a concave 
form, so that if'a train be started from one side of 
the concavity it will travel by gravity to the 
battom of the bow, and the impetus thus gained 
will carry it up the other side. But the highest 
point of the bow is not at the station itself but 
just outside it, so that a train will have to be 
pulled up to this point before it can start on its 
downward journey. This is done by a travelling 
cable of short length worked by a_ stationary 
engine, which the tram grips hold of when re- 
quired, The system is very ingenious, and is 
likely to be adopted in many cities where an 
elevated railway of the New York pattern would 
not be tolerated. | 

Iu spite of all the recent controversy concerning 
the permanence of water-colours which led to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
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the very root of the question seems to have been 
strangely overlooked. It seems that in many 
kinds of drawing-paper used by artists in water- 
colours, chlorine is employed as a bleaching agent, 
the use of clean white rags which require no such 
enormously to the 
expense of manufacture. Traces of this chlorine, 
which should have been, but frequently are not, 
eliminated by after-treatment of the pulp with 
sulphite of sola, remain in the paper, and occupy 
themselves in bleaching certain of the colours 

laced wpon it by the artist. Now that the evil 
fae been noted, paper-makers will surely produce 
an article which shall be above suspicion. The 
sheet of paper which supports a water-colour 
drawing generally represents such a minute frac- 
tion of the sum for which that drawing sells, that 
the extra expense would not be grudyed by any 
artist. In the case of drawings which do not 
command a good price, the presence of the chlorine 
would perhaps be an advantage. 

It will be remembered that a gigantic raft of 
timber was launched last year at Nova Scotia, its 
destination being New York, The storms en- 
countered during the voyaze of seven hundred 
miles caused the monster structure to break up, 
and the timber waa lost. But, nothing daunted, 
the promoters of the enterprise determined to 
build another larger raft, for they had proved 
that a structure of the kind could be launched 
and navigated, This second raft, or rather bale 
of timber, has not only been successfully started, 
but has reached its journey’s end without mishap. 
In order that our readers may realise the gigantic 
scale upon which this novel structure is built, the 
following particulars are given. The raft is the 
shape of a cigar, and has a length just short of six 
hundred feet, its girth being one hundred ancl 
fifty feet, and its estimated weight ten thousand 
tons. The timber of which it is coniposed consists 
of tapering logs, which are about forty fect in 
lenyth, and fourteen to sixteen Inches in diameter 
at their larger ends, A monster chain forms the 
core of the structure, and this cable has simaller 
chains attached to it in such a way, and fastened at 
the outer surface of the mass of wood, that the 
stronver the pull upon the main cable, the closer 
are the timbers clutched together. The raft was 
towed by powerful steam-tuys, the journey occupy- 
ing only eleven days. The twenty-two thousand 
logs of which it is composed would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, constitute the freight of no 
fewer than forty-four ships . 

Many housewives are now aware of the virtues 
of paraffin oil in saving rubbing and in cleansing 
clothes on washing-day ; but it is not so generally 
known that another common product of the shale 
gilworks is even more powertal in its cleansing 
rs sellated while it has the additional good quality 
of being entirely destitute of smell. This useful 
ape is paraffin wax, from which most of the 

tter-class candles are now made, and which may 
be purchased from most drysalters or cilmen. 
Experience and practice will guide most people in 
the use of paraffin wax; but the following method 
has been found workable and effective: Melt balf 
a pound of soap to about one ounce of refined 
paraffin wax, for every six gallons of water used. 

il the clothes in this for twenty minutes or 
half an hour, then rinse, and the washing is over. 


r 
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into the matter, one evil which seems to attack 
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No rubbing is said to be required, while the 
clothes are rendered beautifully sweet and clean, 
and entirely free from smell, which is an objection 
by many to the use of paratfin oil. 


IN STRATHMORE 


THERE is a keenness as of coming winter this 
morning in the air. Heavy dew-beads as of frost 
lie on the tangled bramble sprays; and the 
southern sunshine sparkles along the forest path 
as if the grass there had been sown with jewels. 
The woods hang silent, clad in their richest robes 
of russet and yellow and red; while the fern 
fronds and grasses wait motionless below. The 
spot here is very quiet; not even a squirrel] rustles 
in his hiding-place, and there is no wind stirring 
among the trees. Only a faint murmur of chil- 
dren’s voices comes from behind the oak thicket 
in front. A brown and chubby brood these are 
—the children of the forester, from the little 
thatched cottage where the thin line of blue smoke 
is rising in the glade there below. They are 
secking for blacberries along the edge of the plan- 
tation ; and to judge by the dark purple stains on 
lips and fingers, the search is quite satisfactory. 
The banks beside the path are covered here and 
there with the modest shrub, its dim blue berries 
nestling like those of the mistletoe among the 
leaves ; and the eayer eyes of the little gleaners 
are quick to discover the most fruitful places, 

Happy, indeed, will be the after-memories of 
children reared amid such surroundings, The 
little feet may tread many a weary mile hereafter 
on the rough highways of the workl, and the inno- 
cent blue eyes may be dimmed with sad hot tears ; 
but there will always be the far-off cloudless days 
of childhood to remember, when they gathered 
hazel nuts by the burn here, and wandered seek- 
ing blaeberries on the skirts of these silent woods 
of home. 

An unfrequented track down through the copse 
to the left serves to cut off a long bend of the 
road. <A few acorns have fallen here among the 
grass tanules on the footpath, and many rich 
brown fir-cones lie about, already opened to scatter 
their close-packed seeds. A chestnut or two as 
well, their thick green cases split open by the fall, 
show here and there a knob of slay red. The 
tuble-broad stuinp of an ancient monarch: of the 
wood decaying aloes by upon the bank testifies 
silently to the degeneracy of the modern race: 
around ; while the trunk and uptorn roots of a! 
fallen ash, already covered with a wealth of green | 
moss und fern and the delicate sprays of gray 
lichen, quietly demonstrate the cternal triumph | 
of life over death. 

In its channel below, the burn on its way from. 
the lonely loch high up among the mountaine, 
gurgles pleasantly under the narrow footbridge | 
and between the stepping-stones as it flows 
through the woods to join the river. The trees 
and shrubs by ite course bend lovingly over the. 
water ; and their wearied leaves, after coquetting | 
all summery with the sun and wind, are dropping: 
at last to die upon its faithful breast. ie 
- Beyond the bridge there is a steep climb up. 
through the withering heather and brushwood by: 
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the dry-dike side. Then the murmur of the 
atream is left behind, as well as the faint rumble 
of a cart ont of sight far down the forest road ; 
and the snapping of a fallen twig underfoot some- 
times on the mossy woodland path alone breaks 
the stillness that reigns in the sun-flecked soli- 
tudes. Once and again a brown leaf drifts down 
peas 7 the trees, and path and glade are strewn 
as softly and as deep, surely, as ever were the 
woods of old in Vallombrusa., 

Well might the foutsteps wander on through 
these solitury forest aisles, past the historic man- 
sion silent amid its memories, and by the little 
kirk that once waa the flaming tomb of eight 
score of a Highland clan, to the quiet village, six 
niles away, where the ground, it is said, some- 
times trembles under foot; for there will hard] 
be the sound even of a woodman’s axe to disturt 
a reveric ; the rich fragrance of the red-branched 
vines hanye in the air, and many a nook. of wood- 
fond loveliness lies by the way. Fortunate is he 
who can linger amid such scents and scenes ; for 


a pure and deep emotion is the love of them that | 
will spring within his heart; in falling leaf and | 
soft-flitting woad-bird he will take again soine- | 


thing of the siinple pleasure of a child; and it 
may be that ey these solitudes the gentle hand 

of Nature will smooth from his brow sume of the 

wrinkles that have been written on it by the iron 

pen of Care. _ 

But ace! Down to the left, between the trees 
that interlace above this pathway of the fawns, r 
wlimpse appears of the lake alee in its hollow, 
1eaven’s own Jooking-glasa, displaying as in an 
under realm the blue calm of the sky above. 
Only where the white swans are sailing does the 
long silver line of a ripple run careasingly 
along the grassy margin. Stately and royal birds 
are these swaus, and as they steer far off along 
the Jake under the shadows of the trees, they 
wight almost be bearing away the unearthly barge 
of an Arthur or a northern Lohengrin. 

A boat lies moored close by the level edge, and 
a gentle push sends it out along the unbroken 
aurface of the water, Underneath, the leaves of 
bygone autunins still lie, brown and motionless, 
in the shallows; and the dark back of a solitary 
carp or trout can be distinguished now and again 
gliding off among them. At long imtervals, the 
note of a wooi-Lird tinkles jhiere like a falling 
jewel amid the stillness ; the water, tranquil and 
pellucid, winds gleaming westward round wooded 

int and bosky islet; while on every side, re- 
ected in ita depths, rise the burning glories of 
the dying forest-land. There the rich red copper 
of the beech, the withered yellow of the oak, 
and the delicate pale sprays of the fading larch, 
glow against the dark evergreen of the firs; while 
the stems of the slender birches shine like silver 
amore their own streaming tresses of Australian - 
alc 
. In the midst of all that splendour, quiet and 
gray above the lake, rises the manor-house itself. 
A time-enriched place it ia, with the memories of 
other days lingering, like a faded fragrance, about 
it. Under its sheltering roof, in times pone by, 
beauty has shone, wit sparkled, and genius. 
burned. For there it was that, just a hundred 
years ago, there tarried fora time that brightest. 
on. of | the ill-etarred Master-singer of Scot- ; 
land, and there he wag inspired to celebrate the. 
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charms of the fair ‘Flower of Strathmore? No 
record remains of the words that passed between 
these two ; but doubtless the talk was gallant and 
gladsome, as the great-hearted ant, whose soul 
spoke so eloquently and, alas for some, so danger- 
ously in his eyes, wandered through these woods. 
and, it may be, floated over these waters in that 
fair company. Did not he write of her as 
Blithe by the banks of Erne, 
And blithe in Glenturit glen ? 

They have gone to their long home, poet and 
lady, and the leaves of many an autumn have 
fallen upon their distant graves; but the place 
where their footsteps paused and passed is the 
richer by their memory ; a nameless charm lingers 
for their sake about the gray and still old house ; 
and the glades where their eyes met and their 
voices mingled almost seem themselves to be 
brooding silently over bygone days, 


THE FIELDFARE, 
WHEN wildly wave the poplar tops, 
And scattered leaves the greensward mottle, 
A worn invader seeks the copse. 
She lights beneath a stunted bush, 
And seems, to hasty eyes, a thrush, 
But lacks the music of his throttle. 


From freezing fiords has Jain her way, 

Where pines adorn sume rock Norwegian : 

There stands her home where skies are gray. 
But now she seeks the English ficlds, 
Where short November herbage yields 

A refuge from that stormy region. 


From year to year, when Winter's breath 
inshrouds the hills iu misty sadness, 
She flees as from the stroke of death ; 
Yet evermore, from year to year, 
Ax soon as earliest buds appear, 
She seeks her mother-land with gladness, 


Nor egg nor nursling will she leave 
Within these hateful, strange dominions, 
But hastes ber homestead to retrieve. 
Would Heaven that every human breast 
With such unfailing truth were blest 
As gilds the fieldfare’s faithful pinions ! 
E. W. Luuuis. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL. 
THE Duke of Wellington is reported to have 
said that the art of war largely consists in cor- 
rectly guessing ‘what is on the other side of the 
hill!’ We do not know whether he was thinking 
of the physical conformation of the country, in 
valley and river and plain, or of the number and 
disposition of the foes concealed by the intervening 
elevation. Perhaps both. In either sense the 
saying is applicable to the warfare of life. 

The art of war, then, has something to do with 
the urt of guessing ; and a guess, if a good guess, 
is more than a guess. We wrestle with language 
in so suying, and an explanation is needed. The 
popular notion of a guess is—a perfectly hap- 
hazard solution—a chance pebble-stone ont of 
the ecrip of possibilities, slung at the problem. 
Such an utterly random shot scarcely requires 
an intellectual effort. It is the ‘pure guess,’ 
But the intelligent guess, the guess of effort 
and insight, the clever guess, is the combination 
of acute observation and = sayacious inference, 
assisted, perhaps, by experience and analogy. 
The ‘hills’ of life, on the other side of which lies 
our fate, are frequently composed of the char- 
acters, the actions, the behaviour of our fellow- 
men. If we can tell with reasonable certainty 
what A, B, or C will do upon considering the 
circumstances that have arisen, or upon learning 
what we have done or said, then we can guess 
‘what is on the other side of the hill,’ and act 
with decision upon our conjecture. Tuke an illus- 
tration: Two men were aware that each of them 
was going to tender for an important contract. 
They were in a coffee-room together, and each 
believed, correctly, that the other was meditat- 
ing hie tender, as he sat with letter-paper and 
blotting-book before him. At last, one of them, 
as if his mind was fully made up, took his pen, 
Tapidly wrote some figures, took the ink off on 
the blotting-paper, placed the paper in an enve- 
lope, directed it, and left the room as if to post 
it.. Directly he had gone, the other stole up to 
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the light, made out the figures of the tender, 
and with a chuckle at his own ingenuity, forth- 
with filled up a tender for a slightly lower sum, 
and duly despatched it. But he did not get the 
contract; and curiosity at Jast drove him to ask 
the other man how it was. ‘I suppose,’ was the 
reply, ‘that you found out what you thought I 
had tendered ?’—*‘ Yes.’—* You found it out by 
spying through the blotting-paper ?’—‘ Yes,’—~‘T 
knew you would, and I misled you.’ 

The successful competitor made a correct guess 
of ‘what was on the other side of the hill’ 

The Italian game of Mora—the same game as 
the English ‘Odd or Even’—finds its fascination in 
trying to probe the workings of your adversary’s 
mind. Agonising are the efforts of the guesser to 
follow the probable surmises which his adversary 
has formed as to the deyree of the guesser’s pene- 
tration, The intricacy of the mental operation 
resembles the bewildering repeated reflections of 
reflections in two opposing mirrors. 

The mysterious success of some business men, 
and the equally mysterious failure of others as 
honest and industrious and capable as they, depend 
on this faculty of correct guessing at ‘what is on 
the other side of the hill’—a faculty which, as 
we have said, resolves itself mainly into observa- 
tion and inference, aided by experience. Can 
this be cultivated? Unquestionably. No doubt 
the Red Indian of our childhood was partly a 
jnanufactured article from the brain of Mr Feni- 
more Cooper and other story-writers; but we 
suppose he was partly genuine, and that his 
remarkable dexterity in following up trails was 
not the invention of the novelist. How did he 
succeed where the white man would fail? Simply 
by trained observation. Observation depends upon: 
voluntary attention, and that depends upon the 
interest felt in the object. Sometimes there is a. 
portentously rapid natural development of the 
faculty of observation, as in the case of falling in . 
love. Conversation without language in the case 
of disembodied spirits becomes an intelligible and. 
credible theory to those who have passed through - 


‘the vacated seat, held the blotting-paper up to | that region of romance. 
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But the faculty may be cultivated in a more 
mechanical way, with no intoxicating fragrance in 
theair. Robert Hondin the conjurer used to train 
his little eon by causing hint to pass at an ordi- 
nary pace before a shop-front full of miscellaneous 
wares and then ascertaining how many articles 
he could specify. By constant practice of this 
kind, remarkable stahiiency may be attained in 
rapid cognition of a promiscuous assemblage of 
things flashed at once on the retina, And the 
absence of this power in average persons is what 
the conjurer may safely rely on for the success of 
many of hix experiments. By some gesture or 
kound he compels the attention of his observers 
for a second of time, and in a fraction of that 
second the trick is done. 

Education in rapid and comprehensive observa- 
tion would be absolutely essential as ‘standard 
work,’ if it were not for the discipline of life 
outside of school-hours, There is yreat educa- 
tional value in many games full of sweet allure- 
ment to the facalties. The Adulergarten systens 
takea full advantage of this. There are plenty 
of inevitable thorns in the pathway of personal 
evolution we are called to tread ; it is well, there- 
fure, to plant flowers, where we can, in the little 
learner's pathway. 

‘What is on the other side of the hill?’ is a 
question which, when put by children toiling up 
the mount of knowledge, and the still steeper 
ascent of moral self-conquest, can receive a t 
answer, though it be not free from that sulemn 
incertitude which berets the future of us all. 
ean show them, in the example of adult lives in 
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his co-trustees are honourable and exact men 


ull . 
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and the understanding is that he is to be a 
ive trustee, ready to act if required, but not | 


ound to trouble himself till catled u 
intervene. 
dies, 


pon to 


Years roll on; one of his co-trustees - 
Another, with the best intentions, through | 


mere muddle-headedness, loses a great part of the | 


trust money. 


Then rises up a new generation ! 


of the beneficiaries, without generosity, or memory 


of the original understanding. 


They turn upon | 


the passive trustee and demand accounts, vouchers, | 
proofs, for all the period of the trust, and cast 
on him the responsibility of every mistake and | 


all the Josses. It is sah 
will take only a dry 


to get some lawyer, who | 
cal view of the case, to - 


fist it, and then the victim becomes defendant | 


in a Chancery action. 


He knows with what cold- : 


blooded justice most of our judyes investigate the 


transactions of trustees, and very probably, though 


his conduct may have been high-minded and free | 


from Lame before heaven, he suffers heavy dam- 
ages aud costa, or pays ‘blackmail’ to purchase his 
manumission, | 

Now, when that truetee made the kindly mis- 
take of becoming a trustee at all, could he have 
conjectured what was on ‘the other side of the 
hill?? Ask him; and he will possibly reply : 
‘T could not have guessed all; but 1 might ee 
guessed much— guessed enough to have prevented 
iy accepting the perilous responsibility.’ 

It is ‘casy to be wise after the event;’ but 


‘he would not be wrong in making that reply. 


We - 
| Sinaitic rigour of the English law against trustees ; 


progress around them, that fon the other side of | 
‘among every second generation of beneficiaries ; 
‘he knew that ‘for the majority of the human 


the bill’ is the tableland of manhood ; and on the 
gently descending slope towards old age there 


are men doing noble work for their families, — 


their town, their country, their race, and genera- 
tion, with tools like to those the children are 
fashioning and learning to wield in their claases 
and in their worthier sorts of games, Dear bey ! 
let me set you on my shoulder! See the Black 
Knight waving his tremendous axe in semicircles 
of hight Listen to the crash as it falls on the 
oaken postern of the rufian’s castle, where Ivan- 
hoe and Rebecca are imprisoned! The finders 
fly at the mighty strokes, The brave helmet 
flinches not under the rain of stones from above. 
The postern yields In rush the Black Knight 
and his followers, and the prisoners are saved.— 
Go back to school, my boy, fired with enthusiasm 
to become a doughty warrior in the battle of 
life against the cuemies of the life-eternal, and 
learn to handle your battle-axe. 

There is a large element of certainty in’ the 
contour of ‘the other side of the hill ;" but ean 
we make any safe calculations in the uncertain 

zion of the actions, tempers, fortunes, of the 
other men and women whose lives will press 
against our own? We may cast our own horo- 
scope, so far as it is governed by our moral 
character in early life, our struggles and our 
conflicts, our victories and defeats; but the vast 
ocean of our uncertainty about the doings and 
failings of the crowd of other souls who will jostle 
us in our road seems at first glance somewhat 
terrifying. 

_.Pake an illustration: Here is a trustee, one 


of the prospect. 


of three trustees to whose care large funds are_ 


_ committed under settlement or will) He knows 





Let us consider what he knew. He knew the 


he knew the Jarge proportion of ungrateful souls 


race the power to get money by ungenerous and 
ungrateful ways gets the mastery of nobler im- 
pulses ; and knowing all this, had he not the 
means of guessing what was on ‘the other side 
of the hill ? . 

INlustrations in abundanee swarm on us when 
we peruse the advertisements in our daily papers : 
large incomes to be obtained with very slight 
effort—enormous mineral wealth lavishly offered 
to the public by projectors bursting with philan- 
thropy, and only requiring the trifling mark of 


confidence indicated by applying for shares and | 


paying a deposit—money lent on mere personal 
security ; and so forth. These nets 


do catch 


birde ; those webs do entanyle flies; fishes do | 


bite at these baits And then we have wails 
from the victime. 


Bat did they try, before part- 


iny with theip money, to guess what was on the | 
other side of the hill, behind which they fondly | 


thought they saw the sunrise of their fortunes? 
Did they consider the extreme improbability of 
any one in this selfish world being so devoid 
of relatives and friends'as to be compelled to 


spend money in finding recipients for his glitter-— 


ing benefactions? Did they inquire uf experts, 
before they imitated the Vicar of Wakefield's son 
and made their final exchange for a ‘grosa of 
green spectacles?’ They knew that seltishness, 
self-interest, cupidity, were certainly on the other 
side of the hit, and perhaps they admit they 
might have made a better. guess as to the rest 


How often, in married life, is there occasion to | 


lament that either husband or wife, or both, did || 
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not. more correctly guess what was on the other 
side of the hill, before the irrevocable words were 
exchanged? There are many aids to good gueas- 
ing—testimony of friends and relatives, known 
hereditary proclivities, manifest tastes and tend- 
encies. Let us admit that the greatest sagacity 
cannot always foresee what is likely to happen ; 
but very often bystanders, as they see the pair 
of lovers mount the hill and disappear on the 
other side, can hazard a not very wide con- 
jecture as to what will be found there. 

But there is one code, or index, of certainties 
about what is ‘on the other side of the hill’ 
which we have not yet opened—namely, the stead- 
fastness of the moral as well as of the physical 
law. No one expects that on the other side of a 
literal hill water will flow upwards, or the law 
of gravitation tamely accept any insult, or light 
be reflected at any other angle than the angle 
of incidence, or sound-waves alter their velocity 
of vibration, or any other fundamental decree be 
changed. Yet there are people who seem to 
believe that on the other side of a metaphorical 
hill moral Jaws will be found entirely changed, 
Grapes will hang on thorns, and figs adorn 
thistles. Wild-oats are to be sown, and finest 
wheat reaped. If on ‘this side of the hill’ we 
firmly attach ourselves to some divine law or 
promise, the operation of which will not be 
exhausted on the journey, then we know what 
is on ‘the other side of the hill’—namely, the 
working out of that law, the fulfilment of that 
promise. 

‘Across the border’ is a phrase that starts many 
trains of meditation. How many times have we 
put our finger on one and another date in the 
calendar and said: ‘On that day I shall cross 
the ridge; I shall look down into the valley 
on the other side of the hill, and enter on 
hitherto untried conditions of life’ There is the 
day when the lad leaves school ‘for good.’ Oue of 
the firat twinges of sentiment that we can recall 
thrilled us when, in the dim light of seven o'clock 
on a December morning, we stood on the top of the 
hill opposite to that on which our boarding-school 
stood—the fly toiling up behind with lInggage— 
and made out the obscure outlines of the A oilae, 
the tir-grove behind, the fishpond in front, and 
well-known nooks and lanes that should know 
us again no more. The last view, in that 
Winter’s dawn, was so dim and ghostly, that it 
was more like memory than vision; and when 
the sun was up, we were far away. To how 
many horizon-lines, since our school-days, have 
we looked onward with the solemnity that befits 
the termination of an epoch, boundaries where 
we should take a farewell—half pitiful, half 
joyous—of the familiar, and clasp hands falter- 
ingly with the unknown! With what undefined 
misgivings, what plaintive music in the soul, as 
of an Kohan harp voiced by melancholy autumn 
winds, have we left the old and well-known 
scenes behind us, and gone forth to meet the 
new ! 

The words ‘never more’ subdue the heart like 
low soft organ music in the hush of dying day. 
And yet we must all have noticed that however 
great the change of circumstance might seem as 
we nd go vem it, no sooner had we actually 
‘entered its circle than it began to take upon it 
a ; 


' appearance, as a noble father’s Hall 





evidently thrown them. He now drew up a chair, _ 
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might do to the eyes of a boy stolen from it. 
in babyhood by gipsies That for which God: 
intended and fitted us can never long be atrange. | 
We daresay a butterfly, the moment its wings: 
are dry, and it has taken a flutter or two, feels. 
us if it had been a butterfly all its life. The 
ransomed and purified souls that have been long 
imprisoned in the larva of the bedy and the 
chrysalis of the tomb, will flash into a glorious 
familiarity with their new and splendid condi- 
tions of existence when they rise to meet their 
noble destiny. 





MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A BTORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
By T. W. Srerarr. 
CHAPTER IV. 


On the afternoon of the day following that of 
Peggy Myers’s visit to Tydd Street, a cab stopped 
at the door of Mrs Strake’s house, and presently 
the landlady in person appeared before Miss 
CGiranby, holding a visiting-card gingerly with a 
thumb and finger and a corner of her apron, for 
she had been interrupted in the middle of her 
breadmaking. Miss Maria took the card wonder- 
ingly, and read the naine, ‘Mr Robert Esholt, 
aloud, ‘Gracious me !’ she exclaimed, dropping the 
ecard as though it were red hot ; ‘how has he found 
us out, I wonder, and what can he have come 
for? Dear, dear, and I with this shabby gown 
on !—Agnes, my love, not a syllable about the 
shirt-making.’ She was all ina flutter, arrauging 
her curls and her Jace colJar before the dingy vlass 
over the chimney-piece.—‘ Now, Mrs Strake, I 
think you may show the gentleman in, please,’ 
she said with a little gasp. 

Then was Mr Esholt ushered into the ding 
sitting-room, and coming forward, shook hands 
with Miss Maria. ‘My dear Miss Granby,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘how happy it makes me to see you 
again after so long a time. Just the same as of 
old, I see, It might have been only yesterday 
that I saw you last, instead of fourteen long years 
ayo” Then turning to the white-faced invalid ; 
‘You do not remember me, Miss Agnes, I daresay ; 
but I have by no means forgotten you. The last 
time I saw you was when you were not much 
higher than this table. It was when I accom- 
panied my brother Richard on one of his visits 
to the vicarage.—You are of course aware, Miss 
Granby, that I lost my brother some years ago.— 
He was one of your father’s oldest friends, Miss 
Agnes ; they were at colleve together, for Richard 
was originally intended for the Bar. Myr Granby 
wrote me a most touching letter, after his death, 
which ] have to this day, and shall always keep. 
—But, a8 I was saying, my brother and I visited 
at the vicarage fourteen years ago. I was but a 
young fellow then, while Richard’s hair was turn- 
ing gray.—Do you know, my dear young lady. 
that you were rather fond of me at that time, and 
many a romp we had together?——I knew you again 
in a mnoment, for all you have grown up, and 
have not nearly so much colour in your cheeks as 
you had in those days.’ 4 re 

He had kept on talking with o view of giving 
the ladies-time to recover from the nervous 
turbation into which his unexpected visit had 
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and sat down with the air of one who was deter- 
mined to make himself at home. 

‘Pray, Mr Esholt,’ said Miss Maria, ‘if I may 
venture to put such a question, by what means 
did you discover our humble retrest 1’ 

‘Oh, that’s a secret,’ answered Mr Esholt with ; 
alaugh, ‘which I am bound under heavy pains | 
and penalties nut to divulge.— And allow me, with | 
all reapect, to remark that I think it was due to | 
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said : ‘I will leave my niece to decide the question 
fur herself.’ | 
Mr Esholt turned to Agnes with a smile. 
‘What say you 7’ he asked. ) | 
*Oh, as for me, no one but myself knows how 
I long to get out of these close stifling rooms,’ she 
replied, looking out wearily across the hot street. 
‘I waut to sit on the sands and watch the waves 
and to feel the cool sea-breeze. Were I to say 


the fmendship which has existed for so many | otherwise, I should not be speaking the truth. 
years between the two families to have informed | —Don’t be angry, Aunt Maria, but I feel as if 1 
me long ago that you were in Liverpool, instead | should never get well while I remain shut up 


of allowing me to make the discovery through © here.’ 
another channel.’ 

‘Mr Ksholt, sir,’ replied the spinster, pela 
painfully, ‘you must be aware that my niece an 
myself are no longer in the same position that 
we Were in two years ayo—that our worldly cir- 
culistances are now greatly narrowed. We thought 
it only due to ourselves uvt to press our indigence 
op the notice of those whu had known us under 
happier circumstances.’ 

‘Fie! Miss Granby. I cannot agree with your 
philosophy at all. What is a friendship worth 
that will not help to ward off the strokes of ill- 
fortune? But 1 will lecture you on this subject 
some other day, and succeed in converting you, I 
trust, to a belief in a more charitable creed. 
the present it is enough that [ have found you, 
and you may rely upon it that [ shall not readil 
lose sight of you again, IT have been storie, 
how or by whom mattera not, that Miss Aynes 
has been ordered to apend a month or two at New 
Brighton for the re-establishment of her health ; 
and judging from her looks, | can well believe 
such to be the case,-— Now, listen, pia I have 


a cottage at New Brighton ready furnished, with | 


a housekeeper in charge of it. lt was bought and 
fitted up for the use of my sister, who generally 
passes some weeks there every summer, 
cottage is ee ae 


a period as you choose to stay, you are truly and 


sincerely welcome to do so, and you will be | 


obliging me very much into the bargain.’ 

Mise Maria’s fingers began to twitch and tremble, 
and for a moment or two she was unable to utter 
a word, Then she said: ‘Really, Mr Esholt, 


For | 


At. 
pregent, however, she is in North Devon, and the | 
Now, if you and Miss Agnes | 
will yo and take up your abode there for as long | 


while thanking you sincerely for your most gener- | 
ous offer, am compelled to say that we shall be | 
wader the necessity of declining it. Neither my | 
niece nor myself could think of putting ourselves : 
under such an obligation to any one.’ | 

‘Miss Granby,’ said Mr Esholt’ more gravely | 


Mr Esholt had won the day. 

So, before he went, it was agreed that the ladies 

| should cross the river to New Brighton the next 
iday but one. Meanwhile, he would arrange to 
i have everything in readiness for their reception, 
;and would come himself at the time appointed 
“and see them safely to the end of their short 
' journey. 
i Robert Esholt at this time was thirty-eight 
‘years old. He was tall and inclined to be thin, 
-and had a very slight stoop of the shoulders. He 
had a long thin face nad a prominent clear-cut 
“nose, All the lines of his mouth and chin spoke 
of firmness and determination of will; but his 
eyes, of the darkest brown, rarely Jost the kindly 
‘look which was natural to them, and lent a soft- 
‘ness to his expression it would otherwise have 
‘Jacked. His whole bearing was that of a keen 
~clear-headed man of business, who knew his own 
mind and had the courage of his opinions, Few 
fares were better known on 7Change than that of 
Robert. Esholt. 

Mr Esholt’s visit passed like a freshening breeze 
over the parched lives of our two hulies. Next 
i;day, Agnes felt decidedly better than she had 
. done since the beginning of her illness. She was 
ina pleasant flutter of spirits, and could talk of 
little else than Mr Exholt’s kindness and liberality 
and how she should enjoy herself at the seaside. 
Mr Esholt was there to the minute, and saaw them 
safely across the water and duly installed in 
Syringa Cottage. It was small, but tastefully 
furnished, and had a pleasant outlook across the 
“month of the Mersey. The housekeeper and a 
‘wirl were there to wait upon them; and by some 
“magic of which they were not cognisant, they 
found their table furnished in a style to which 
they had been strangers since Mr Granby's death, 
with all those little delicacies so tempting to an 
invalid’s fastidious appetite, eepecially when com- 
ing wnexpectedly. There, too, they fuund a well- 
filled bookcase, and, what to Auwnes was more 
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than he had yet spoken, ‘it is absolutely neces- | precious than all else, a piano. Her own instru- 
sary, so I am given to understand, that your niece | ment had gone, one among so many other cher- 
should have the benetit of the sea-air. The means ished objects, at the sale, and ever since her 
of. obtaining what she requires are placed within | arrival in Liverpool she bad felt like a stranger 
your reach, Do you feel yourself justified, allow | in a thirsty land for want of it. To-day, as she 
ine to ask, in refusing those meana, and thereby | touched the keys caressingly with her fingers, she 
retarding your niece’s recovery, and all for a slight: could scarcely restrain her tears. But for all 
question of obligation, as you choose to term it? that, she felt bappiee than she had felt for several 

ad yous brother and mine been now alive, do | months past. 
you think that either of them would have hesi- | Mise Esholt being still from home, the loneliness 
tated to accept such a bagatelle at the hands of , of his bachelor establishment seemed to strike-Mr 
the uther?) While the memory of their friendship | Esholt in a way it had never done before during 
ia with us, do not, [ bey, stand on such trifling | bis sister's absences, 80 he asked permission to 
observances.’ ans | visit the ladies occasionally, a permission which 
_ Miss Granby was silent, if not convinced. Her they were only too happy to accord. So on 
mental perturbation was great. At length she Saturday afternoon he left his office earlier than 
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Chabon Sourat, MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
usual and found himself at Syringa Cottage soon which so many men arc eelf-deceived. ‘The 


after two o'clock. The ladies were out somewhere 
on the sands, he was told, so he went in search of 


them. He saw them in the distance, Agnes seated 


in a donkey-chaise, and Miss Maria walking by 
her side. He stood for a moment or two to con- 
template the picture, and then went forward to 
meet them. The crisp salt air and the sunshine, 
combined, it may be, with Mr Esholt’s sudden 
appearance, had called an evanescent wild-rose 
tint into Agnes’s pallid cheeks. Mr Esholt was 
struck with her loveliness—for loveliness rather 
than beauty was the term to apply to her—as he 
had not been struck before. The ladies received 
him with unaffected pleasure, and they all wan- 
dered about together till Miss Maria declared that 
Agnes had been out quite long enough. Then 
they went indoors and had a cosy eup of tea, after 
which Agnes played for a short time, and then 
Mr Esholt rose to go. They pressed him to come 
again as soon as possible, and he was glad to 
promise that he would do so. 

A month passed away, and found Mr Esholt at 
the Cottage two or three times a week. The 
fascination grew upon him, and he could not 
resist it—it may be that he made no effort to do 
so. It was something new to him, and he smiled 
when he thought of it, to find himself in the 
middle of the day longing for five o'clock to 
arrive; to find his thoughts, even when on 
’Change, veering in the direction of the Cottave, 
while his eye would glance up unconsciously at 
the large clock visible thence and note the slow 
lapse of time. The ladies were quite as eager to 
see him as he was to hasten to them. He occupied 
their thoughts and monopolised their conversation 
in a way which could not but have flattered him 
had he been aware of it, while hie more powerful 
mind dominated theirs and coloured their lives 
far more than they suspected. 

The autumn days grew shorter, and Christmas 
was within measurable distance, but still Mr 
Esholt would not hear of the ladies leaving New 
Brighton. Whenever Miss Maria ventured to 
broach the subject, he put her down in a quick 
peremptory way which fluttered her nerves for 
an hour afterwards, and made her afraid to hint 
at such a thing for at least a week to come. His 
visits were still as frequent as at first; neither 
wind nor weather kept him away. He was 
regarded by both ladies with a feeling of lively 
friendship—a feeling which his every word and 
action led them to believe was reciprocated. 
Nothing in his speech or manner betrayed any- 
thing beyond that; but all his life he had been 
trained to conceal whatever feelings it did not 
suit him to show on the surface. He wore a 
mask habitually in business, and it had become 
so far a second nature with him to do so that he 
often forgot, or did not care, to lay it aside in 
private. 

One wet Sunday evening after his usual quiet 
farewell, Mr Esholt held deeper commune than 
usual with himself on his way home. Standing 
near the funnel of the steamer, buttoned up in 
his waterproof and smoking his cigar, he pondered 
peeply & momentous question. ‘I am decidedly 
In jove with this girl, he said to himeelf, ‘and 
have been from that first Saturday when I saw 
her on the sanda’ He was too sagacious and 





cluar-headed to deceive himself in a matter about 


uestion is, Shall I propose to her or shall I break 
the affair off?’ He never for a moment doubted 
his ability to do the latter. ‘I have no reason to 
believe her heart is touched in the least, so that 
at present it is a question which concerns myself 
alone. I must go abroad shortly on business. 
Why not make that my wedding trip also? or 
else take the opportunity to break through this 
enchanted web as harmlessly as may be? But 
why not marry her, provided always that she 
would have me, which seems somewhat problema- 
tienl? For one thing, there is a great disparity 
in our ayes; but let me only succeed in touching 
her heart, be it ever so slightly, and that difficulty, 
if it be one, will quickly vanish.—But what would 
Janet think and say?’ That was the most awk- 
ward question of all—one which brought him, as 
it were, to a dead-lock. 

He was still turning the point over in his 
mind, considering it from different points of view, 
when the steamer reached Liverpool. ‘Come 
what may,’ he said as he walked slowly across 
the landiny-stage, ‘this day fortnight I will either 
an a to Agnes, or take the ex Mig train and 
rreak the neck of my passion by flying southward 
for a week or two after the swiulows.’ 

True to his self-made promise, Mr Esholt let 
matters go on ag usual for another fortnight, 
showing neither by word nor sign that such 
things as love or marriaze had any place in his 
thoughts. On the day fixed by himself he sought 
an interview with Miss Granby, and told her that 
he was desirous of inarrying her niece, and wished 
to have her consent to mention the matter to 
Agnes. Miss Maria could hardly have been more 
surprised had the proposal been about to be made 
to herself. She held Mr Esholt in the greatest 
reapect, and stood somewhat in awe of him as 
well, so that @er consent was readily given, 
though she could not help shedding a few tears 
as she pave it, while thinking of all that she 
and Agnes had gone through during the last two 
years, and of the bright prespect that had now 
revealed itself so unexpectedly before them. 

Agnes sat like one spellbound when Mr Esholt 
told her in a few brief impassioned words how 
deeply he Joved her. Frost-bound, rigid as a 
statue, she sat, even after those strange words 
had ceased ; while he stood before her, his elbow 
on the chimmey-piece, waiting for her answer. 
Even in the midst of her surprise and dismay, 
it struck her as somewhat incongruous to hear 
this grave middle-aged man of the world dis- 
coursing in such wise to a girl like herself. It 
was as though some Jong extinct volcano had 
suddenly burst through the snows of centuries 
and revealed the fiery heart at work below ; for 
to her youthful imagination Mr Esholt seemed far 
older than he really was. 

Mr Esholt changed his balance from one foot 
to the other, and without thinking what he was 
doing, looked at his watch. He had not the 
slightext wish to hurry Agnes, but his business 
habits kept the upper hand of him even at a 
time like the present. The movement, slight as 
it was, brought Agnes back to actualities and 
helped to steady her thoughts. ‘1 cannot answer 
you at once, Mr Exholt,’ she faltered. ‘I must 


ave time to think over what you have said. 
You have surprised me so much that I scarcely _ 
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know how to express myself. My aunt shail 
write to you.’ And so, like a pale ghost, she 
flitted from the room. In her heart she thought 
she knew quite well what ber decision would be, 
but just then she could not find courage to put 
it into words, 

All the following week Mr Esholt was more 
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aesidnuous at business than usual, and more silent | 


and self-absorbed in manner; 
letters were brought in each morning he turned 
them slowly over une by one, as half hoping, 
half dreading to find that which seemed so long 
in coming, It cate at last, a tiny billet in 
Misa Grauby’s crooked, angular hand, containing 
but three Lincs—an invitation to tea for the 
following afternoon, 

Mr Esholt's proposal to Agnes had opened the 
old wound afresh, which time was bepinning to 
heal over. She was startled to find how dear to 
her heart the image of Wilmot Burrell still 
remained. It seemed like sacrilevye to think of 
marrying another, The imaye was overthrown, 
never to be upreared again; but in her eyes it 
was benutiful still Mr Esholt she respected, 
liked, looked up to with girlish reverence ; but 
Wilmot, alu! she loved. Burning tears of love 


only when his — 


anil shame watered her pillow again and again | 


after Mr Esholt’s declaration. 


Whether she! 


married him or not, the future lay bare and | 


bleak before her, uncheered by hope, without 


one ray of sunlight to brighten the path which | 


Jed onward into the dim and unknown future. 


Supposing she were to refuse Mr Esholt, she | 


and her aunt could no longer continue to be 


the recipients of thoxe kindnesses at his hands | 
which had hitherto been put down to the score | 


of the friendship which had exiated between her 
father and the elder Mr Esholt. | Indeed, their 
long sojourn at the Cuttaye liad of late, as she 
knew, been a source of silent ‘worry to, Miss 
Maria, and it was only for the sake of her, 
Agnes’s, health that they had not brought their 
holiday to a close some time ago, Now they must 
perforce fall back into that hard-working, poverty- 
stricken life from which, by Mr Esholt’s kindness, 
they had been temporarily rescued. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS AND THEIR 

| DUTIES. 

Ir is thonght that a brief description of the 
duties performed by a hard-werking and un- 
obtrusive body of public officials may be of 
interest to the readers of this Journal, For this 
purpose, it is proposed to take the case of an 
imaginary Customs’ officer named Robinson, and 
to trace his progresa through the various branches 
of his routine duties, 

Entrance to the Customs, as practically to all 
the other departments of the Civil Service, is 
now obtained by means of success in a competi- 
tive examination. The subjects in which the 
candidate is examined are of an elementary 
nature ; but on account of the keenness of the 
competition, a very high standard of proficiency 
is necessary to ensure success, For the purposes 


‘of this paper it is assumed that the examination 


haa been successfully contested, that the inquiries 
as to age and character have been satisfactorily 
‘answered, and that the medical officer has certified 
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that the constitution of our friend Rebinson is — 
sufficiently strong to endure the fatigue conse-. 
quent upon the performance of his duties, This. 
being so, Robinson will in due course receive. 
instructions to proceed to his destined port, in 
order to enter upon a career, which was once. 
described to a friend of mine, by an enthusiastic: 
Lut not disinterested ‘coach, as ‘having all the . 
romance of the sea with none of its hardships.’ _ 

On arriving at his destination, Robinson: is 
allowed a day’s grace in order to procure lodg- 
ings, These, as a general rule, he will share 
with a brother-officer; for the guinea a week 
with which he starts life does not admit of . 
unnecessary expenditure, but, on the contrary, 
compels him at the outset to practise the most 
rigid economy. He will now, probably, find 
himself one of several officers of about the same 
age and placed in similar circumstances ; and as 
it is presumed that he is not a man of unsgocial 
habits or temperament, he will probably experi- 
ence but little difficulty im the selection of a 
companion from among their number, 

The port at which Robinson is now stationed 
is assumed to be neither London nor Liverpool, 
but what is technically known as an ‘outport,’ of 
medium size and importance. Here he will find 
that his duties may be roughly divided into three 
great sections, each of which we will briefly 
describe, 

The day of grace having expired, Robinson has 
to enter upon the duties of his new vocation, 
Punetually at eight o'clock he presents himself at 
the cnstom-house to sign the Attendance Register, 
and ig then Instructed that his first duty will be 
that which is commonly known as ‘Rod and 
Basket Duty” Robinson hereupon proceeds to a 
sturervomn, trom which he procures his various 
iniplements of war. These cunsist of a covered 
basket containing six sample bottles, a ‘flench’ 
for extractiny spirits from casks, and last, but not 
least, some poluted pieces of chalk. From the 
examining officer whom he is deputed to assist 
he will in addition obtain a set of gaugine-rods, 
These rods, together with the basket, &ec., Robinson 
has to carry from warehouse to warehouse in 
the wake of his superior officer. In the bonded 
warehouse itself lis duties are of a very simple 
and likewise of a very monotonous character, e 
has to attend upon the examining ofticer when 
that official is occupied in gauging the contents of 
tasks, With the chalk he notes down on the cask- 
head the varions particulars and dimensions as 
dictated by his superior officer, and with the 
flench he extracts samples, in order that their 
strenvth may be tested. Occasionally, Robinson. 
may be required to supervise the operations. per- 
formed in the warehouse by the merchants them- 
selvea ; but the veneral nature of his duty will be 
such as has just been described. The work is. 
monotonous in the extreme; but as the hours 
are not excessively long, he will possess a fair 
amount of leisure for recreation or self-improve- 
ment. o 

At the end of three months Robinson receives: 
instructions that he must now take his turn at 
‘Rummaging Duty, which, as the name implies, 
consists in the examination of vessels-in search: 
of contraband goods. This duty is entrusted to’ 
various superior officers known as ‘tide surveyors,” 
each accompanied by two subordinates, one: of” 
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the class to which Robinson is supposed to belong ; 
the other an unestablished officer or ‘extra-man.’ 
The staff in a medium-sized port consists of four 
tide surveyors and their eight subordinates. The 
modus operandi is as follows: Immediately upon 
the arrival of a vessel from a foreign port, she is 
bwarded by the tide surveyor and his two satel- 
lites They at once proceed to examine the 
bazgage of the passengers, if any, as also the stock 
of tobacco, &. in the possession of the captain 
and crew. This having been done, the vessel 
itself is subjected to a minute and exhaustive 
search. Bunks are overhauled, sails and coils of 
rope displaced, tons of iron cable lifted, and aed 
nouk and cranny made the object of thorough 
investigation. This work is of a protracted and 
arduous nature; but not until it ane been cotm- 
pleted does the tide surveyor leave the vessel, 

Work commences at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and lasts continuously for twenty-four hours 
until eight o'clock the next morning. An inter- 
mission of twenty-four hours then occurs before 
the resumption of duty. This is effected by 
dividing the staff of tide surveyors, &e., into two 
sections, each of which performs duty on alternate 
days. 

Robinson having commenced duty at eight 
o'clock in the morning, is busily occupied in 
rummaging fresh arrivals, and in re-rammaging 
vessels already examined, until six o'clock in the 
evening, with, if circumstances will permit, a brief 
respite for dinner. About six o’clock the whole 
of the staff repair to the watch-house, where 
three-hour watches are set, ship-fashion, for the 
next twelve hours. In the watcl-house, sleeping 
accommodation is provided of a very plain descrip- 
tion, usually consisting of a mattress, an uncovered 
bolster, and a pair of blankets for each officer. 
It must not, however, be imagined that Robinson 
will be able to secure an uninterrupted night's 
repose. Sach an event may happen, it is true, 
but will not be of such frequent occurrence as the 
occasions upon which he will be continuously 
employed during the whole of the twenty-four 
hours. 

During the time that the watches are in opera- 
tion, the rest of the staff remain in the watch- 
house yarning or sleeping ; while the officer on 
duty is stationed at the dock or pier-head on the 
lookout for fresh arrivals. 
a vessel froin foreign ports it is his duty imme- 
diately to notify the fact to the tide surveyor, 
He then arouses the two subordinates and alse 
the officers stationed on board the vessel, The 
arousing of the officers and their arrival at the 
scene of action does nut occupy much time ; for, 
by experience, they are accustomed to be on the 
alert at a moment's notice, and soon slip on the 
boots, coats, and hats—the only articles of clothing 
of which they had divested themselves. 

As the rummaging of a steamer takes at the 
very least two hours to perform, it will be seen 
that anything more than a cat-nap in the way of 
sleep is generally impossible. At six o'clock in 
the morning the watches cease so far as the ordi- 


ary outdoor officer is concerned; and at eight 


o'clock or thereabouts he is released until the 
next day. | | 

“The foregoing is a brief outline of a day’s work 
a8 it would occur at an outport, although at. dif- 
ferent ports. the details may somewhat vary. At 
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most it will be necessary that Robinson should 
occasionally help to man the Customs’ boat in 
eases where vessels do not come into dock, but 
remain at anchur in the roads or river, as the case 
may be. 

The performance of Rummaging Duty is not 
only laborious but, as may be supposed, little con- 
ducive to personal elegance. Robinson will pro- 
bably at the outset have provided himself with a 
suit of overalls to protect his ordinary clothing, 
and will now become practically acquainted with 


'the unique properties of soft soap for_removing 


tar and grease from face and hands. He has to 
brave the utmost inclemency of the weather, and 
likewise the extremes of heat and cold ; for it will 
often be his lot, when perspiring from every pore, 
to emerge from the engine-room or stoke-hole of 
a newly arrived steamer into the cold air of a 
gusty and drizzly night. The occasions also will 
not be unfrequent when he will incur great 
danger of finding a premature and a watery 
UInve. | 
The tools required are neither numerous nor 
complicated ; indeed, they may be said to consist 
of but two articles—a combined steel wrench and 
hammer, and a powerful bull’s-eye lantern. The 
former is used toe various purposes, but mainly 
| for prising open; the latter is absolutely necessary, 
| because the greater portion of the work is per- 
formed either in total darkness or in places very 
dimly lighted. 
When three months have expired, our friend will 
be again transferred, this time to what is known 
as Boarding Duty. Robinson is now stationed 
on board a vessel from the time of her entry into 
port until such time as she again sails or is 
cleared by the Customs’ authorities, It will be 
his duty to supervise the unloading of the cargo, 
/in order that no portion may be surreptitiousl 
| removed ; and he must also keep a sharp sath 
that the sailors do not convey any tobacco ashore, 
| Robinson will geucrally be observed standing near 
, one of the hatches supervising the operations of the 
stevedore, but occasionally quitting his post for 
the purpose of searching a sulor who is making 
his way ashore. As he is required to sleep on 
ward the vessel, he will probably, from his expe- 
rience of multifarious sleeping-places, becoine a 
aaa aa campaiyner before the expiration of 
is terin of office. By the Customs’ regulations, 
the owner of a vessel is required to provide 
the ofticers with sheltered accommodation; but 
Robinson will find that these regulations will 
be construed in widely different senses. In 
yome cases he may be allowed the use of the 
cabin cushions ; in some he may be granted the 
use of the chart-room ; and in some he may even 
be furnished with a bunk; but, on the other hand, 
it will often be his lot to be provided with no 
better accommodation than a few sails, or the top 
of a sailor’s chest in an unsavoury forecastle. 

Boarding Duty is performed by either one, two, 

‘or three officers, when it is respectively known 
aa Single, Double, or Treble Buarding.—Single 
boarding is the method adopted in the case of 
small vessels, or of vessels which, from the - 
Customs’ point of view, are of no great importance, - 
and which will often remain in port for a con-_ 
siderable time. One officer is stationed.on board, 
where he will remain for the whole period of hex 
stay. A reasonable amount of time is allowed for. 
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sleeping purposes, and, beyond the monotony of 
the auty. no great hardship is incurred. The 
officer will, however, in many cases be compelled 
to remain on board for a fortnight or three weeks 
at a atretch.—Treble boarding is the method 
adopted in the case of very Jarge vessels, where 
it is considered that for the protection of the 
revenue three officers are necessary. Here the 
officer, althongh often on board for ao consider- 
able length of time, will obtain eight hours’ 
nleep each night ; but every third night this sleep 
will consist of two portions of four hours, with 
an intermediate watch of four hours on deck.— 
Double boarding, the method adopted in the case 
of vessels of medium tonnage, is at the same time 
the most common and the most laborious.  In- 
deed it is probable that at an outport, Robinson 
will be little nequainted, if at all, with the other 
two inethods, Two officers are stationed on beard 
a vessel, where they remain during the whole of 
the time she ix in port, With the exception 
of the periods allowed for breakfast and dinner, 
both must be on deck from six o’clock in the 
morning until six in the evening. The remaining 
twelve ee re are divided between them for sleep ; 
one officer being on deck while the other is below, 
The authorities do not permit an officer to keep 
the same watch on two consecutive nights, and 
hence each is compelled every alternate day to 
keep a continuous watch of twenty-four hours, 

In order to explain the nature of the duty and 
the alternation of the watches, it is assumed that 
a veasel arrives in dock on Monday morning. 
Robinson and another officer are immediately 
atationed on board, Both remain on deck until 
six o'clock in the evening, when Robinson goes 
below for six hours. The probability is that 
daring these six hours he will be unable to 
obtain much if any sleep. At midnight he is 
aroused by his imate, who then turns in for 
eix hours Robinson has now to remain on 
watch for the next twenty-four hours, until 
twelve oclock on Tuesday night, when he 
again turns in. On Wednesday he will be on 
deck for twelve hours, and on Phursday again 
twenty-four, This alternation continues during 
the whole of the time (from three to ten days) 
that the officers are stationed on board. The 
time allowed for sleep is sufficiently scanty 
even if obtained in its entirety; but as it 
fraquently Pe that a vessel does not arrive 
in deck until a late hour in the evening, or, 
when in dock, works after hours---in which event 
both officers must remain on deck—even this 
allowance is often curtailed, 

Robinson will now find that although he has 
been to a certain extent inured to hardship by 
his experience of rummaging, the fatigue entailed 
by the performance of boarding duty will be a 
serious atrain upon his constitution. Eighty to 
ninety houra will be no uncommon week’s work ; 
and it is possible that he will in one week be 
on duty for one hundred and thirty-two hours, 
including meals, &., oat of which one hundred 
and vight will be occupied in actual watch. 

While on boarding duty, it will be often a 
difficult. task for Robinson even to keep his eyes 
ope. = will be the temptations to take a 
hort nap ; but. these temptations, however strong 
they may be, must be strenuously resisted. The 
officers are visited at unfixed and uncertain periods 
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by the ‘tide surveyors, and woe befall our friend 
if at any of these visits he be found napping! 
Such an event would, in the first instance, incur 


for him a severe reprimand, and if repeated, would: 


entail the loss of his commission. 

While employed at boarding duty, Robinson 
will obtain but little leisure, and of such leisure 
a small portion only can be devoted to purposes 
of recreation or self-improvement. As the hours 


allowed for sleep are few and irregular, our friend. 


when relieved from duty will generally. find him- 
self so thoroughly overcome by bodily fatigue, 
that, probably, it will be his first care to get 
between the sheets as speedily as possible. He 
will consider himself especially fortunate if he be 
able to sleep at home during two nights in any 
one week; and cases will occur in which he 
will not pass a night at home for a considerable 
period. 

At some ports the system of boarding has been 
superseded by what is known as Patrol Duty, the 
mode apparently in vogue at French and Belyian 
ports, and the nature of which duty is not dis- 
similar to that of an ordinary police constable. 


The various docks, &., are divided into sections, 


for one of which an officer ig responsible, in the 
same manner as a policeman for his beat. In 
these circumstances each officer is on duty eight 
hours a day. 


At boarding duty, Robinson will probably be 


retainel for a period of three months, at the 


expiration of which he will again be transferred 


to the bonded warehouses ; and in the regular 
rotation of warehouse duty, rummaging, and 
boarding, he will be employed for the next four 
or five years, At the expiration of that time, if 
not previously promoted, he will probably be 
relieved from the performance of the latter two 
fornis of duty, and henceforth his work will be 
contined to the bonded warehouses. By seniority 
and merit, he may then obtain brevet rank, and 
be employed in cases of emergency as gauger or 
tide aurveyor. 

In the foregoing sketch, the ports of London 
and Liverpool have been purposely excluded, more 
especially the former. Everything at these ports 
is necessarily on a larger scale than at an outport ; 
consequently, at these ports the officer to a certain 
extent becomes a specialist, and is confined more 
or less to one class of duty. At London, for 
instance, Robinson would have no experience of 
rummaging duty, as that duty is performed by a 
separate class of officials; but for the first four 
or five years of his career he would be employed 


at the still more arduous and uncongenial d- 
ing duty. . 
hus far we have traced the career of the out- 


door officer, and here it is proposed to leave him. 
He may, it is true, attain to higher positions ; but 
the life as previously eketched is the life of the 
rank and file, who, as may be supposed, form the 
great majority. | _ 
At the expiration of three yeara, an outdoor 
officer is qualified to compete for the position of 
examining officer, which promotion is the reward 
of success in a literary competitive examination. 
If successful, he will be eligible thereafter for 


romotion to the highest positions in the service ;— 


or, like the private soldier of 


Bonaparte's army 
the outdoor officer, figuratively speakiDg carries | 


in his knapsack the baton of a marsha 


a | 
ftov. 4 tebe. 
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as oa ‘QMILY SECRET. 
There would ap to be a somewhat cofamon ‘A lady etandin’ out there at this time o’ night!’ 
opinion abroad according to which a Civil Servant exclaimed the buxom wife incredulously. ‘ ee 


is ed as a person who, for a high salary, does 
nothing six hours a day, and who, in order to 
recruit his exhausted energies, requires an annual 
vacation of not less than six weeks, It will be 
seen that the Customs’ officer at least cannot with 
justice be included in such category. Sinecures 
in the Civil Service, if existent, should in the true 
interests of Civil Servants themselves be instantly 
abolished. Any scheme of reform, either in the 
Customs as a department or in the Civil Service 
as a whole, must ultimately benefit the rank and 
file; and by the rank and file such measures of 
reform should be not only ardently desired but 
eagerly sought for. Among those who would 
articipate in the benefits of such reform, not the 
east worthy would be the outdoor oflicers of 
Customs, the career of one of whom has formed 
the subject of the preceding sketch. 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By Cran tes GiBson, 
CHAPTER I.—WHO IS SHE? 


JoE SuPFLING, miller, was making his way home 
rather late at night across a broad stretch of sand- 
heaps and sand-hollows, diversified with patches 
of green turf and low-lying clumps of  yorse, 
locally known as the Denes. On one side, the 
Denes are bounded by the sea; on the other, by 
many tiles of marshland made profitable to 
graziers by drainage. The moon was at its full, 
and there was little wind, so that the deep 
voice of the sea was a murmur rather than a 
roar. 

Joe’s windmill stood in a solitary position on 
the common, about a mile north of Creat 
Yarmouth market-place. Jt was not a spot 
likely to be visited at that time of night by 
strangers for mere pleasure. Two of the lung 
arms of the windtill rose up like black shadows 
in the moonlight; and as Joe advanced cheer- 
fully towards his home, with steady steps aecus- 
tomed to the uncertain nature of the ground, he 
was startled by an unexpected sight and halted 
staring. <A tall woman stood motionless on one 
of the bits of rising ground. She was dressed 
in black and was gazing seaward. She stvod so 
still that Joe chonglit the figure was like a black 
stone statue, for the wind did not stir the folds 
of her dress. She was standing directly in Joe’s 
path not far from his gate, and he must pass 
close by her, unless he made a circuit down one 
of the deepest of the sand-hollows.. He hesitated 
for a ininute and then proceeded, saying ‘Good- 
evenin’’ as he passed. 

The woman did not respond or move, and the 
whiteness of her face scared the miller, with the 
fancy that she might be a corpse. Unpleasant 
as the fancy was, he could see that the tace was 
very beautiful, and instinctively recognised her 
as a lady. 

‘Nan,’ he said to his wife as he burst into the 
cottage, ‘there be a lady standin’ out yonder 
like one o’ them stone statues in the Duke’s 
galrag iar they be white, an’ she all black, 

in’ her face—that be as white as death.’ 


gipsy tramp, more like.’ 

‘Nay, none o’ that sort, Yeow come an’ look 
for yeowself ; she be nigh the gate.’ 

‘Did yeow speak to her?’ | 

‘I gave good evenin’; but there was never a 
wonl or sign in answer. Maybe she be in one o’ 
them fits that fixes yeow so that yeow can’t move.’ 

Nan had a warm heart for any sufferer, and 
at this suggestion went out at once to the pate 
with Joe. She saw the motionless black figure 
standing in the moonlight about twenty yards 
from the gate; and brave little woman as she 
was to live with her husband in such a solitary 
home, a thrill of superstitions awe passed over 
her. The hour, the place, and the hushed wind, 
with the deep moaning of the sea, combined to 
suggest that there was something uncanny in the 
appearance of that lone black figure. The appear- 
ance of a black dog late at night foreboded death 
to some one. What might not this strange 
visitant bode ? 

‘Yeow go speak again, Joe,’ said Nan in a low 
voice ; fan’ if she be in trouble or have lost her 
way, ask her to come into ours.’ 

“Hadn't yeow better go?’ answered the husband 
sheepishly. ‘Likely, she’d epeak to a woman 
more free than to a man.’ 

‘No, go yeow; L’ll be here ready to come if 
wanted,’ 

Joe hesitatingly once more advanced towards 
the black figure, and, as his footsteps could not 
be heard on the sand or turf, he coughed loudly 
to make his approach known. But no effect of 
that kind seemed to be produced. When within 
a few paces, he halted. ‘Beggin’ pardon, ma’am,’ 
he batt respectfully, ‘but my missus have sent I 
tu ask if so be as yeow have lost yeowr way 7’ 

The head moved, and two bright dark eyes 
shone upon him from the white face. She 
answered in a tone that had no feeling in it— 
not the faintest note of vratitude for the evident 
kindliness of the miller’s inquiry : °NoJ 

‘Maybe yeow want to find some place here- 
about /’ 

‘No.’ . 

Joe pondered for a minute: if she had not 
lost her way and did not want to find any place 
thereabout, then that fixed gaze towards the sea 
had a terrible significancy, 

‘Ben’t there anythin’ we can do to help yeow ?’ 
he said as a last attempt to understand the posi- 
tion. 

‘No.’ 

He looked at her pityingly and much puzzled. 
She was again looking fixedly seaward. Lie was 
about to turn away in order to come to consult 
Nan as to what had better be done next, when 
there was a moan, and the woman fell to the 
ground, The miller was on his knees beside her 
in a moment, lifting the inanimate fourm, whilst 
Nan scurried across to his assistance. 

‘I knowed the poor creature were a-thinking 
of drowndin’ herself,’ said Joe; ‘an’ she been a 
trying of it already, for her skirts be drenched 
with water.—Lost heart, I suppose, an’ turned 
back without havin’ quite made up her mind,’ | 

‘Lord ha’ mercy on us!’ exclaimed Nan piously. | 
and sympathetically, ‘whatever can ha’ tempted }} 
her to that?’ ot 
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Lord alone know.—But yeow run on, Nun, | blink@@ias if the light pained them, and the 


an’ get a placa ready for her to lie on, an’ I'll: 
He lifted the stranger in his strong | 
arms as if she had been an infant and carried her | 
Nan had hastily stretched out | 


carry her in.’ 


into the cottage. 
one of those small iron chair bedsteads before a 
blazing fire in the kitchen, and he laid his 
burden upon it. 

‘She luvk like dyin’! whispered Nan, hastily 
unfasteniny everything about the lady's neck and 
takiuy off her bonnet. | 

‘She do, acquiesced the miller; fan’ that be 
awkward for we, seein’ as we know nothin’ about 
her. Maybe we ought to tell constable.’ 

‘Constable!’ ejaculated Nan indignantly, for 
the deathly white face had won her keenest 


sympathy. ‘The poor thing be in dire trouble 
o sume sort, Take the pony an’ fetch the 
doctur--that be what yeow are to do; aw’ 


T’H yet off them wet things an’ put dry ones on 
her.’ 

Jue rarely disputed any decision of his wife, 
eapecially when it was, as zenerally happened, on 
the side uf kindly action, He therefore harnessed 
the pony to a hyht spring cart and drove into 
Yarmouth for the nearest doctor. 

‘Yuow see, sir, said Jue in response to the 


doctor motioned to Nan to put the lamp aside. 

Whatever recognition there might have been 
on Aynsley'’s part, there was no recognition of 
him in the invalid’s eyes, They were fixed on 
him with the same stony stare with which she 
had regarded the miller. There was no meaning 
in them. The expression was that of a somnam- 
bulist. Although life was restored to the body, 
it was evident that the mind was still vacant 
Suddenly she attempted to rise; but her spasmodic 
effort failed to do more than slightly raise her 
head, which instantly fell back on the pillow. 
Then there was an hysterical sob, and the young 
doctor was not displeased to hear it, for to him 
it Was a sign of returning sense. But to Nan it 
wis & most distressing sound, and although not 
given to auch weakness, she gave vent to an 
involuntary sob in sympathy. They were all 
startled ly what followed, and the miller and 
his wife drew buck a pace, as if frightened. 

‘My babe, my babe !? anurmured the woman 
gaspingly ; ‘they say [caused your death, J!—I! 
—I!—But they wish me dead, and they will have 
their wish.—Oh, my babe !’ 

‘This is some delusion due to severe mental 
distress,’ hastily whispered the doctor to the 


doctor's expression of astonislinent that he should | horrified couple who bad suecoured the stranger. 

have taken so much trouble about) an entire; ‘Pay no attention to anything she may say in 

stranger, ‘we couldn’t let her dic at our very door | her present state,’ 

ax it might be without tryin’ te do Sn Tee, ‘They wish me dead, and they will have their 

There weren't likely anybody else to come that Wish,’ repeated the sufferer, more distinctly than 

way to help her.’ | before, whilst she moved nervously on the narrow 
‘Very good of you; and your place is ro lonely | couch, as if struggling to rise from it. 


‘ 
‘ 


audibly, and a ftgec ie 
~ 


that it is most mysterious how she should come 
there.--- You say she is a lady 2’ 

‘A born ed I'l be bound,’ 

‘Some family rupture, no doubt,’ muttered the 
ductor, 

They were driving back to the mill during this 
conversation, and the doctor was wondering if he 
should find in this curivus cause a commonplace 
incident of domestic quarrel and a passionate 
woman foolishly attempting to commit suicide, 
or something of a mere romantic nature. 

John Aynoley was only thirty-five, and he had 
not yet lost the speculative imaination of youth ; 
80 tht the circumstances which Jou had detailed 
intervsted him and set his fancy at work, 

On arriving at the mill, the patient was still 
insensible ; but her wet things had been removed, 
and she was now wrapt in warn blankets, whilst 
Nan had a cup of tea ready for her as svon as 
consciousness returned, 

When Dr Aynsley took the lanp which Nan 
offered him, and examined his patient's face, he 
atarted, and with difficulty restrained an exclama- 
tion of surprise. He looked more closely, and 
then iantilly gaid: ‘No-—-it cannot be. It is 
impossible—and yet the resemblance is very 
striking.’ 

When he rose from his stooping position there 
waa professional calmness in his manner and 
expression. He had brought with him such 
restoratives as be deemed requisite—from Jove’s 
description of the case, and he now proceeded 
tw apply them. Nan bad already tried burnt 
feathers sedulously, but without apparent effect. 
Now, however, the woman began to beetle more 
after a long inepiration 


like a heavy sigh, slowly opened her eyea. They 


Ye 


The doctor sneceeded in administering another 
duse of medicine-—a sedative this time -and ina 
little while it appeared to southe her. She closed 
her eyes and seemed to sleep. Whilst giving the 
dranght, the doctor stein a vold locket on her 
neck bearing initials. ‘It is she!’ he muttered 
to himself: and then turned to Nau: ‘Have you 
a spare bed 2?” 

‘That we have, but ’—— 

‘It is impossible to remove the lady at present,’ 
interrupted the doctor. ‘1 know whe she is, and 
you will have no reasun to regret any kindness 
you may show her.’ 

‘We dont want nothin’ for doin’ as we would 
be done by, answered Nan frankly; ‘but it 
frighten me to hear what she say.’ 

‘Thave told you that she is suffering under some 
temporary delusion, from which she will recover 
with a few days’ rest. I know the lady, and will 
be responsible for her,— You need fear no risk in 
sheltering her till she can be safely removed else- 
where. She has been evidently suffering severely 
both in mind and body.’ 

‘That be clear enough, poor deary,’ said Nan, 
agnin all sympathy ; ‘an’ mayhap it be the loss 
of her little one that have upset her.’ ; 

‘Not a doubt of it; and ‘the loss of the child 
accounts for her being dressed in black, as your 
husband told me she was.’ 7 

‘That be true, an’ l'd never believe that such 
a fine-lookin’ lady could ever dv anythin’ so 
dreadful as she was sayin’ some un say she did.’ 

‘I'll stake my life on that’ This was uttered 
with such impulsive earnestness, that Nan’s quick 
eves scanned John Aynsley’s face, and discovered 
the secret he had thought long buried in his own. 
heart, never to be revealed to mortal. | 
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‘Since yeow know the rae doctor,’ ‘observed 
‘the good woman softly, ‘what may her name 
be 7’ 

At this question Aynsley looked unaccountably 
awkward. Recovering himeelf, he took the 

tient’s left wrist gently as if to feel her pulse, 

ut he glanced at the fingers und saw the wedding 
ring. 

‘For the present,’ he said in an undertone, ‘you 
may call her Mrs Fairfax.’ 

During this whispered conversation, the subject 
of it had remained perfectly motionless ; but 
careful as Aynsley had been, the sound of the 
name he vave seemed to reach her. She started, 
shivering as with cold, and looked up wildly, but 
did not speak. He saw that he was still unrecoz- 
nised, and was glad of it. 

‘You are better now,’ he said gently, Sand yon 
will soon be well, for there are kind friends 
beside you.’ 

‘Kind friends!’ she echoed feebly ; ‘my father 
is dead ; my babe is dead, and I have no friends.’ 

‘Hush! You mitt not speak now. You must 
rest.’ 

The strangely bright dark eyes were fixed on 
the man’s face with an inquiring expression. She 
seemed to be searching her mind for some lost 
memory, und failing to find it, the eyelids closed 
again, 

He turned away as if for some reason, eager to 
escape from that searching gaze. ‘I should like 
to see her settled for the night before L yo, Mrs 
Suffling. Can you manage to get her into bed ?’ 

‘Surely, for [can lift her as though she was a 
child, tall thoush she be.’ 

‘Then your husband and I will take a turn 
outside until you call us.’ 

The miller had been all the time standing 
aside, alternately scratching his head and observ- 
Ing the speakers. He was much puzzled by what 
he saw and heard, but discreetly left the whole 
management of the strange alfair to his ‘missus’ 
and the ductor, He felt it a relief to get out 
into the fresh air; and as a still further relict 
to his perplexed wits, he instantly lit his pipe. 

The miller's cottape stuod under the shadow of 
the mill and within a dozen yards of it, The 
dwelling was a long low one-story erection, the 
walis constructed of small flints deftly plastered 
together, There were no windows on the east 
side, for the cruel eust wind had to be kept out 
by every practicable precaution, A long black 
wooden shed served tor stable, cart-house, cow- 
house, and pigyvery. 

Joe Suffling was in his way a prosperous man, 
and on ordinary occasions was fond of calling the 
attention of any visitor to the improvements he 
had made and intended to make about the place. 
The moonlight was sufficiently clear to have 
enabled him to indulye this harmless vanity even 
now; but his thoughts were otherwise occupied. 
They found expression in this abrupt fashion : 
‘I don’t like this business, doctor—not that I 
doubt but you'll see we all right. But there 
ben’t no manner o’ question she was a-tryin’ to 
drownd herself; an’ it ’ud be awkward if she 
tried it again while in our hands.’ 

‘She has not strength enough to walk a dozen 
yards without help.’ 


‘I see you start when yeow look at her, sir,’: 


continued the miller, ‘an’ I say to myself—That 
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be good. Doctor know her. Seem to me, then, 
that bein’ so, her friends ought to be brought here 
at once; an’ if they be anywhere about here, 
though it be five mile off, I'm willing to go, late 
as the hour be.’ 

‘Wait till I call in the morning, Suffling. Then 
I expect Mrs’ (a little hesitation here) ‘ Fairfax 
will be able to explain matters to me, and I shall 
know what to do. 

‘But maybe her friends be in a way about 
her.’ 

‘Her friends may be; but think what a storm 
there must have been to drive her from amongst 
them! We must think of her first, and of her 
friends afterwards, They must have been very 
cruel to her in some way.’ 

‘Jf I was sure of that’—— 

‘Never mind them at present. Let us wait to 
hear what she has to tell and learn what her 
wishes are. You and your wife have acted most 
generously and kindly ; don’t spoil it all by 
talking about her friends. They must be strange 
people to have driven her to this’ The last 
sentence was spoken to himself rather than to his 
companion, and there was a distinct tone of bitter- 
ness in it. 

The miller took several long meditative whiffs 
and then he spoke: ‘So be it, doctor: I say no 
more. L’d be mortal sorry to do anythin’ that 
‘ud make the poor lady worse than she be 
already,’ 

They had been walking up and down, and at 
this point they were near the door of the cottage. 
Nan was standing at it. 

‘She be abed now, sir, an’ quiet aga lamb,’ 

The doctor saw his patient again. She was 
sleeping calmly and breathing vegularly. He 
wave Nan sundry instructions, and promised to 
be with them early in the morning. Joe offered 
to drive him howe, but the doctor preferred to 
walk. Strangely, too, he preferred the longest 
route—that over the Denes and by the shore, 
instead of the highway. We had been much 
more agitated than his manner suggested whilst 
in the cottage, and he wanted to walk it off. 
There was something necerid painful, after 
years of absence and silence, in meeting under 
such stranve circumstances the woman he had 
loved—and found he still loved. 


John Ayneley’s father had been a clerk in a 
Norwich bank—a quiet, retiring man, without 
any of those qualities of ‘push’ or ‘yo’ which 
are necessary to procure promotion. No fault 
was ever found with his figures; he was steady 
and painfully industrious in the discharge of his. 
duties. Yet, whilst he plodded faithtully on 
through the routine of his daily office-work, | 
younger men passed him rapidly, and he was 
dvomed to remain a mere book-keeping machine 
at uw salury of one hundred pounds a year. On 
this income he married, and, as is generally the 
case with people who have small means, he was. 
blessed wibica large family—cight, seven of them 
being daughters, He was still further blessed, 
however, in having a shrewd practical wife, who: 
was skilled in doriestic economy, and could make: 
a ley of mutton last as long as if it had been. a. 
whole sheep. ay 

John was the eldest of the cight, and inherited. 
his mother’s abilitie. He early distinguished: 
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himself at school; he won scholarship after! prised. He only wondered that she had not been 
echolarship, so that from the age of fourteen he | married sooner—she was so beautiful and gifted. 
did not cost his parents # penny. He had decided | He was sorry to discover that unconsciously he 
upon entering the medical profession, and at! had still cherished vain hopes, and now it seemed 
twenty he obtained his degree of M.K.  Imme- : a relief to know that he must think of her only 
diately thereafter he was engaged as assistant to | as a loved one dead. He might indulge in sweet 
a country practitioner, and through the following memories of the dead, although it was denied him 
years was able to give material aid to his parents. to think of her living. 

At twenty-four, having attained the dignity of | So he made no inquiries about the marriage ; 
M.D., he became assistant to Dr Fairfax, who had | and even when he returned to Norwich, some 
an extensive practice in Norwich, and an only ! time afterwards, he never asked the name of 
daughter, Mina. Then commenced the sorest !Mina’s husband. That was why he had looked 
trial of John Aynsley’s life. The girl was little | awkward when the miller’s wife asked the lady’s 
inore than sixteen, but she was so tall and so dig- | name, and had answered: ‘For the present we 
nified in her bearing, that she appeared to be a ! will call her Mrs Fairfax,’ 

full-grown woman, The gentleness and simplicity 

of her manner did not alter this im sression, and 


thoee who saw her preside at her father’s table— TIMBER’S HIDDEN ENEMIES 
for he had been long a widower—were astonished ee 7 ° 
when they learned her age. | Any one who has given the matter a thought 


John Aynsley was in love. He knew it, and | aa “te 
bravely folate the most glorious vision of ue have been struck with the amazing length 


happiness he had ever known or could ever lope ‘of time it takes for knowledge of any kind to 
toknow. He dare not think of it, remembering | filter down to the masses, and in no case is this 
that his parents needed help with their troop of more glaringly apparent than in the manner of 
girls, He dare not think of it. -at least not for treating timber in building, In spite of the 
years to come, when he should have wenn position voluminous warnings and admonitions that have 
which would entitle him to speak. Therefore, he ‘yone forth on this head, the old mistakes and 


apoke no word ; and yet sometimes Mina was so? | 
° : . . é . ‘¢ quarlec co yy s SVS ‘ur’ 2 : 
frank and kind with him that he fancied if cir- | intiquated erroneous systems are repeated and 


cumstances had been ditferent he might lave won cperpelnated day by day. Like all else in this 
her. He put the funcy away from him as arro- world of change and decay, timber must eventu- 
gant madness But the temptation to speak was ally yield to the inevitable ‘dust to dust ;’ but 
terrible. He struggled against it for a year ; and | that is no reason why we should not endeavour 
then he decided that he must save himself by flight. | to postpone the evil day by every means in our 
So he announced his intention of leaving Norwich, power, by invoking the aid of science and the 
a earned nei ttn oe ae ;experience of former gencrations, The following 
sterminall cn SN Ee Ra gM Wan he ghee Aas 
well as feeling deep interest int him, endeavoured | remarks eh confined exclusively te timbers that 
to dissuade him from it. He even hinted at the ; 9% hidden from sight, such as floor-joists and 
roapuct of arranging a partnership at an early lends buried | TL, SR OAOD TY. OF AM the earth, all of 
date. But there was only one arranzvement which | which lie within the province of the carpenter, 
could have altered Aynsley’s resolve, and he saw | not trespassing on that of the joiner, whose handi- 
no prospect of that being made, kind as his | work in the shape of doors and windows is fully 
friendly chief was; so he carried out his plan. | exposed to view. 
He sought and obtained an appointment as medical | since the quality, strength, and durability of 
officer on board an emigrant vessel, and fur about timber are all greatly influenced by the season in 
eight years continued to serve in that capacity on | slishi dhe deweas felled 06 : | ee 
various lines, He saw much of the ot made | Wuieh the tree ts felled, we muy state that winter, 
many friends; but Mina was in his heart still— | When but little sap is flowing, and the various 
the hopeless Jove for her as strong and painful as ; fungi are dormant or dead, is the fittest season in 
ever. this country ; that trees which have nearly done 
Whilst at Bombay, on the last voyage he growing afford the best timber, as there is but 
intended to make before settling down on shore, little sapwood in them, and their heartwood is in 
he received a letter from one of his sisters, which, the best condition; and that as soon as possible 
amonget other items of home-news, contained the after felling, the bark should be stripped, the 
following passage : ‘By the way, do youremember vhl ity thet Bes ee. ars 
Mina Fairfax?’ (Did he remember! As if he trunk roughly cut up into the forms that it will 
ever could forget!) ‘She is going to be married. eventually be required to serve, and the pieces 
J believe it is a great match—some rich young stacked to season, under cover, if possible, m such 
county Squire. I don’t know who he is, as the a manner as to admit the greatest quantity of 
affair is to be conducted very privately, and I light and air. Timbers that have been thoroughly 
suppose there will be no cards.’ well seasoned and properly placed in position 
e felt a twinge of pain, and a sense of sickness have been known to last without any apparent 
for few moment, thereby understanding tht I Geterioration for several hundred years In an 
» ? , ; ; 
protestations that he must not think of ever CYErSrewing SOUntEY ake aa wae ne 
winning Mina Fairfax, there had lurked some- number of buildings Increases year by year, it 1s 
-where in his heart a shadowy hope that some day 0 absolute impossibility to keep up the necessary 
fortune might favour him. | supply of properly seasoned timber, which unfor- 
. He was depressed by the news, but not sur- tunate fact should spur us to employ every 
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artifice and means to lengthen the period of ite 
healthy existence. . 
_ Its greatest enemy in this country is undoubtedly 
dry-rot, though how the epithet ‘dry’ ever came 
to be applied to this fungus, the very essence of 
whose existence is moisture, has always been a 
puzzle. It must have arisen either from the fact 
of its effect in the shape of wood reduced to 
powder being more often witnessed than the living 
organism which caused it, or from the necessity of 
distinguishing it from wet-rof. Its scientific name 
is Merulius Tacrymans, or Boletus lacrymana, so 
termed from the moisture that drips from it like 
tears. -.Jt is one of the few members of the fungus 
tribe that, like the mistletoe, bears leaves, which 
in its case resemble those of the vine. It must 
not be confounded with the Polyporus hybridus, or 
fungus called the agaric of the oak, with which 
the Druids of old layed many tricks, for this is 
the child of the oak itself, and the direct cause of 
the hollow old oaks we have all seen, as well as 
being answerable for the decay of oak beams and 
lanks that have been laid improperly seasoned, 

hen once the dry-rot fungus has obtained a 
footing, it will in a very short time destroy all 
the woodwork in a house, insinuate itself into the 
interstices of the walls, crumbling them to pieces, 
play havoc with books by reducing the leaves to 
tinder, and in fine cause so much mischief as to 
render a house uninhabitable and necessitate its 
demolition. 

There is no reason, however, why it should 
ever obtain a footing. We have only to bear in 
mind that it is a ore pine plant, which cannot 
rise unsupported as high as two inches, and that 
it has no adhesive powers except in contact with 
wood, so, if there be no contact of wood with 
earth, it is harmless, Fortunately, it cannot pass 
over brick or mortar, else it would rise from our 
damp cellars and infect half the houses in the 
kingdom ; so the first precaution is to raise all 
woodwork in the basement on a bed of brick or 
stone; and if to this condition be added a free 
circulation of air around the timbers, by inserting 
gratings in the walls or by other means, so as to 
prevent an accumulation of the confined and 
damp air so material to its growth, the chanves 
of its appearance are nil. For the same reagon, 
when laying wall-plates or fixing the ends of 
rafters a clear space of about an inch should 
always be left above them and on each side. We 
have seen an immense roof literally resting on 
air, the ends of its supporting timbers, owing to 
the neglect of this simple precantion, having 
entirely rotted away ; the only thing that kept 
it from falling bodily was the cohesion of its 
component parts. The practice of covering our 
floors with oilcloths instead of carpets soon rots 
them, by stopping the circulation of air; and the 
custom of keeping tightly closed all the windows 
of a newly built house, whose walls are full of 
moisture, in place of leaving them wide open, 
places the woodwork in an atmosphere more 
charged with vapour than its own internal con- 
tents, and keeps it thereby in an imbibing, in 
place of an exhaling state, thus sowing the seeds 
of early decay. If the best seasoned stuff be shut 
up under such conditions, the quantity of mois- 
tare it will imbibe will defeat all the former care 


that has been expended on it. We pointed out. 


in our article ‘A Few Common Errors’ (Jan. 7, 


TIMBER'S HIDDEN ENEMIES. 
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1887), the fallacy of attempting to dry a building. 
with gaa | 

We now pass on to the consideration of those 
timbers which, like telegraph and hop poles, posts 
and palings, must asa rule have their ends buried 
in the ground. It would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to enumerate even a fraction of the pre- 
ventive measures that. have at various times been 
recommended, many of them patented ; and even 
were we to do so, the reader would find himself 
after their perusal in a hopeless state of bewilder- 
ment as to the particular merits of one over the 
other, eapecially as in some instances they are 
most contradictory. In evidence of this we will 
cite the two following diametrically opposite 
opinions, from a certain publication, concerning 
the proper way of erecting a simple post: ‘ Larch- 
posts will last much longer when driven with the 
thick end into the ground than otherwise. All 
wood lasts longer when placed in the position in 
which it grows than by reversing it; which seems 
to be quite natural, when we consider that, as 
the tree tapers upwards, the cells and tiasnes, or 
veins in which the sap moves, become smaller and 
less calculated to adimit and convey external mois- 
ture than when the position of the tree is reversed,’ 
‘W. Howe of Alleghany Co. relates an experiment 
made to test the comparative durability of posts 
set as they grew, or top end down. He says: 
“Sixteen years ago I set six pair of bar-posts all 
split out of the same white oak log, One pair I 
set butts down ; another pair one butt down, the 
other top down ; all the others top down, Four 
years ago, those set butt down were all rotted off, 
and had to be replaced, This summer I had 
occasion to reset those that were set top down: I 
found all sound enough to be reset. My experi- 
ments have convinced me that the best way 18 to 
set them tops down.”’ 

Unless we are sure that the wood be thoroughly 
well seasoned, it is far better to leave the part 
ubove ground naked, than to tar or otherwise 
paint it, for by so doing we close its pores and 
prevent all exhalation, which occasions fermenta- 
tion, and brings on a premature state of decomposi- 
tion. A rotten scaffold pole or putlog, although 
of fir and subjected to alternations of wet and dry, 
and handed down for several generations from 
father to son, is as rare a sight as a dead donkey. 
The timber introduced into the outsides of old 
houses, as in the ancient cities of Chester and 
Shrewsbury, which were never painted, and are 
now black with age, is a further striking illus- 
tration in favour of this truth. Ends that are to 
be buried should be first charred and then tarred, 
and this is the only treatment that will really and 
effectually prevent their decay by the rot. The 
charring dries up all the fungus-juices of the 
wood, and reduces the surface to somewhat the 
state of charcoal, the incorruptibility of which 
is attested by undoubted historical facta. The 
famous temple at Ephesus at its destruction was 
found to have been erected on piles that had been 
charred ; and the charcoal discovered in Hercula- 
neum after almost two thousand yeurs was entire 
and undiminished; while little more than a. 
couple of centuries since, some oak-stakes were 
found in the bed of the Thames in the very apes. 
where Tacitus says the Britons fixed a number of 
such stakes to prevent the passage of Cwsar's army, 


and these stakes, which were charred to a con- |, 
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siderable depth, had completely retaine! their the general public is able to derive the advantages | 
form, and were firm at the heart. The additional which accrue from the investigations and expe- 
application of coal-tar to the charred end while rience of those engaged in any particular calling 
it is still hot forms, by means of the resin that ix or profession. a" 
left behind after the acid and oils have evaporated, .§ ————-_____ 
an air-tight and waterproof envelope. The pre- A DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT 
servative properties of creosote, which entirely pre- | ee iia 
vent the absorption of the atmosphere under all Boiss, a name familiar to philologers and gram- 
conditions, and are noxions to every form of both mariana, was a celebrated maker of dictionaries, 
animal and vegetable life, are withont doubt super- at which he worked with an enthusiasm almost 
lative ; Gut the high cost of the treatment—from unrivalled in that department of labour, and with 
fourpence to fivepence per enbic foot—debars a degree of success which brought him both repu- 
its application except in works of considerable : tation and profit. The great Napoleon gave him 
magnitude, or where, as in the case of railway , the post of royal grammarian; and the hard-work- 
sleepers, very large quantities of material are | ing student received this flattering testimony to 
employed. his merit just as he was concluding his grand 
Kut there are other enemies, in the shape of , Dictionary of the French language. Very sweet 
inkects, to fortify against, whose powers of de- | were those concluding labours, and one may 
atruction cannot. be ignored ; and lisse again we) imagine the pleasure with which he corrected the 
are confused by the thonsand-and-one suggested | last proof-sheeta and complied with the custo- 
remadies, of which the following has been proved | mary form of sending complete copies to the 
really efficient. It is well known that kerosene | censor of the pie Sweet glso were his dreams 
is repellent to worms anid insects ; saturating the that night, and the anticipations of the fame and 
ends to be buried with this oil has proved a safe- (the profit that should accrue to him from the 
suard ; the supply is kept up by boring a small | pnbheation of the elaborate work which in a few 
nole in the post a few duet above grounml, slant- | days would see the light. But, alas! never was 
ing down and reaching below the centre, which | the adage that speaks of ‘the slip ‘twixt the cup 
requires refilling about onee in three years.) and the lip’ more strikingly illustrated than in 
Nearly every kind of oi] is equally efficient. In: the case i poor M. Boiste. He had retired to 
tropical climes like India, the ravages of the white | rest one night after a pleasant evening with some 
ant must be seen to be credited ; the rapid exten- | literary friends, when, disturbed by a movement 
sion of the little earthen mounds, similar to those ‘im his chamber, he woke up to find his bed sur- 
thrown up by the mole, only about the size of ; rounded by a posse of gendarmes, 
half a cedar pencil, under cover of which they: ‘What is it, gentlemen?’ said he. ‘You have 
carry on the siege, ia astounding, eating ont the | assuredly made some mistake. 1 am Monsieur 
heart of the stoutest scantlings in a very short) Boiste, lately appointed grammarian to the Em- 
time. During the Jast’ Madras faniine, cnormous | peror, 
quantities of grain were stored in the gouds-shedsx ; ‘Ah!’ said the brigadier in) command, ‘the 
of the Madras Railway, which in consequence had | very man we want. See, sir; here is the order 
to be secured against the depredations of these | fur the arrest of Monsieur Boiste, grammarian,’ 
pests. This, after many attempts, was at last The order waa in due form, sure enough, and it 
successfully accomplished by picking up the floors: was but vain to appeal against jit. The poor 
to a depth of six inches and rainmming in granite | scholar had to turn out and dress; and in a few 
chippings-—-the white ant, and for that matter the | minutes was seated with his captors in a close 
black ant too, will not pass over any hard gritty | carriage, driving rapidly towards the castle of 
substance.-over which was laid the following mix- | Vincennes. 
ture to form a surface: Tar, one part; sourkhee | 9 Having arrived at the prison, the astonished 
(pounded brick), one part; hime, one part; sand, captive was not without hopes that the obstinate 
one part—laid on hot and beaten ; while the feet | silence with which all his inquiries had been met 
of the posts supporting the roof were surrounded | during the journey would no longer be maim- 
with ax inches deep of ashes, great care being | tained. He now urgently entreated to be in- 
taken that no clay or earth of any kind got mixed | formed of the reason for his arrest, at the same 
with them. i time protesting his entire innocence and his 
In the early days of eubmarine cables, Dr) known devotion to the Emperor. The official at 
Ruesel wrote: ‘As a mite would in all probability | first paid no attention to his entreaties; but at 
never bave been seen but for the invention of | length, out of respect it may be for the prisoner's 
cheese, so it may be that there is some undeveloped | gray hairs, condescended to refer to the order of 
creation waiting, perdu, for the first piece of gutta- | arrest, and after perusing it, coolly answered : ‘To 
percha which comes down to arouse his faculty | secure the public safety.’ 
and fulfil his functions of life—a gutta-percha Poor Boiste was no wiser than before, but 
boring and eating teredo, who has been waiting | only the more perplexed. He was at once led off 
for his meal since the beginning of the world.” to a room fastened with an iron door and grim}: 
He may be ranked as a prophet; for ten years | grated windows, and there he was shut in, wit 
after, the borer appeared in the Limnorta tere- | the prospect of spending months, it might “be 
branx, And ao it ia with all building materials: | years, in torturing hia brain to discover how it 
iron-has to contend against rust; lead against the | could be that he, who had passed his whole life 
solvent and corroding properties of water; brick {in the harmless avocation of arranging words in 
sud stone against climate and weather ; wood, as | alphabetical order, could possibly have compro- 
has been shown, against the ravages of rot and | mised the public aafety. ‘It cannot be,’ he said 
pimecets; and it. is only by making known. the | to himeelf, ‘that I am arrested on acconnt -of 
4 Marious preventives or | antidotes discovered, that | my book; for it was examined three eeversl 
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struck out,’ 

It was little use spending his days im con- 
jectures that led to nothing, and nothing was 
to be got by indulging in lamentations; so he 

an to exert himself. He drew up memorials 
containing the strongest appeals, and addressed 
them to all the persons of influence with whom 
he was acquaintel, reminding them all that he 


had really committed no offence, and that he - 
only required to know the charye against him - 


that he might clear himself. 

But week after week rolled away and not 
one of his letters was answered. <At length one 
of the unfortunate prisoner’s memorials fell into 
the hands of Fontanes, the head of the University 


of Paris, who knew the blameless character of the 


lexicographer, and had long held him in esteem. 
Fully convinced of the innocence of the man, who 
he knew had devoted q long life to the completion 
of dry and arduous labours, he watched for an 
opportunity of mentioning him to the Emperor. 

he great Napoleon happened to be in one of 
his gracious moods; he took from Fontanes the 
captive’s written plea, read it over, and agreeing 
with him that there must be some mistake, 
summoned the Duke of Otranto to his presence 
and demanded an explanation. 

The Duke knew no more of the matter than 
they did, and professed himself quite as much sur- 

rised at the arrest of Boiste as Boiste could have 

een to be arrested. True, there was his siguature 
to the order; but then, as often happened, he had 
srobably signed the paper when it was laid before 
Hira without reading it. He could give no expla- 
nation, and now in his turn he summoned thie 
prefect. The prefect had no explanation to give, 
really knew nothing of the business, and he sent 
for his deputy. The deputy, after a search of some 
days, did contrive to rummage up the original 
of the fatal document. He hastened with it to 
the Tuileries, and then it was discovered that 
it had been drawn up upon the denunciation of 
the censor, who had actually accused Boilste of 
having characterised Buonaparte as a Spoliateur. 
The document afforded no information as to how, 
when, or where the offence was committed. The 
censor was lmmediately ordered to put in an 
appearance ; but he happened to be three hun- 
dred miles off, engaged in his periodical tour of 
inspection and supervision of the provincial 
rexs. 

‘Let the prisoner himsclf be examined,’ said 
Napoleon. ‘It must be a blunder of some one’s ; 
for, not to mention that Boiste is incapable of 
such an act, it really would not be common-sense 
to insert calumnies in a dictionary,’ 

Next morning, Boiste was permitted to emerge 
from his prison, and was driven off to the Duke 
of Otranto’s office, where he found M. Fontanes 
also awaiting him. 

» Sir, said the Duke, ‘you are accused of libel- 
ling the august sovereign who rules over this 
mighty empire.’ 

* Me accused of a libel! 


I, my lord! 
ie cannot be serious? 


A libel comes from 


sbelius, a little book—never made one in my life, | met anybody who has tamed one—people w 


STORY OF A WILD RABBIT. 
times, was corrected and altered both by the 


chiefs and the subordinates of the imperial censor- 
ship, and everything to which they objected was 


Surely 
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well the significations and the power of words, 
to’——— 

‘But, nevertheless,’ said M. Fontanes, showing 
him the accusation, but hiding the signature with 
his finger, ‘read this,’ 

Boiste read it through as desired, 

‘Well?’ cried Otranto, seeing the tranquil face 
quite unmoved. 

‘Ts that all?’ demanded Boiste. : 

‘All!’ said the Duke. ‘Quite enough, I should 
think. I hope, for your sake, it is a mistake.’ 

‘No mistake at all. It is the truth.’ 

‘The truth !? 

‘Most certainly. 
the Emperor.’ 

‘To ito the Emperor honour !’ 

‘Yes. To prove that he is as thorough a 
linguist as he is a warrior.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Fouche impatiently, ‘we have no 
time for jesting, and you will find that this is 
no jesting matter.’ 

‘I have no idea of jesting, I assure youn; I 
should not dream of taking such a liberty with 
your Excellency,’ 

‘Then be so good as to afford us some explana- 
tion. 

‘Certainly ; there is nothing more easy,’ Then 
taking a copy of his new Dictionary, which lay 
on the table, he opened it, found the word 
Spoliatenr, and pointed to the two words as they 
stood thus : ‘Spoliatenr, Buonaparte.’ 

‘And what,’ exclaimed the indignant fune- 
tionary, ‘could have tempted you to such a foul 
libel as that?’ 

‘Libel! I only gave His Majesty the honour 
that was due to him. I print his name after the 
word Spoliateur as the authority for its use. 16 
was he who first made use of the word ; he did 
so in the tribune, when he was General Buona- 
parte; he coined the word in the first instance, 
and it was never known in the French language 
until he gave it currency,’ 

The Duke looked at M. Fontanes, and M. 
Fontanes Jooked at the Duke, and both smiled 
in a rather subdued way at this simplest of all 
possible explanations,  Boitete was immediately 
restored to liberty; but his artless attempt to 
do credit to the Emperor put him to no incon- 
siderable expense, as he was compelled to cancel 
the sheet that contained this very doubtful and 
certainly undesired honour to Napoleon, and 
print it anew for the entire edition. And 
indeed, considering the temper of the times, 
Boiste thought himself fortunate to get off so 
cheaply, especially as there were not wanting 
among his detractors those who did not scruple 
to insinuate that his eae tribute to the 
Emperor's genins as a linguist was designed for 
anything but a compliment. 


I inserted it to do honour to 


STORY OF A WILD RABBIT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: I have recently been 
reading, in some back numbers of your Journal, 
lthe articles by a lady, entitled ‘Animals I have 
(known and loved.? Amongst her many interest- 
ing and amusing descriptions of pets, there is no. 


‘mention of a wild rabbit; and as we have never 


hom. 


sir.—Ask that gentleman, sir, the principal of our | we have asked even saying that it cannot be done 


_, University ; he will tell you that I know too|—perhaps our case is uncommon, and may be , 
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interesting to soine of your readers; for our 
rabbit would follow us, and eat out of our hands, 
aud was as affectionate as a kitten. He was 
caught on the Downs when a few days old, and 
my mother undertook to try and rear him, 
allowing him to live for a time in her pocket, 
and feeding him constantly with milk from a 
teaspoon, “Fre grew fast, and soon became quite 
friendly, being fed regularly on bran, fresh 
leaves, black oats, and any pieces that he could 
eb given him; for he always knew the meal- 
Sonne and would come and beg sweetly by the 
side of every one round the table. He lived 
loose about the room, only being put in a box 
when we were out, We were living in a ‘flat’ 


at the time, and he was never allowed down- | 


stairs, and no cat was ever allowed up. 

Once he was missing for a long time, and we 
had given him up for lost, when he suddenly 
came scrambling down the chimney, none the 
worse, except for a little soot in his fur, as, 
luckily, no fire had been lighted. He would 
always come to the call of ‘Bun, bun, bun!’ and 


would jump on to our laps, and if allowed, would | 
favourite place for him | 


eat out of our plates. 
tu sit was on one of onr shoulders, where. he 
wonkd sleep for hours, and sometimes yently 
nibble an ear! 

We used to bring him home the red berries 
of brier-bushes ; of these he was particularly 
fond, never, however, eating the sceds, but leaving 
them in neat little heaps on the ground, Loaf- 
sugar, tao, he 


help of a chair or a lap, stand on his hind- 

paws, and louk into the basin—and if the tongs 

were in his way, would take them in his mouth 

and lay them on the table, then look in again, 

take a piece of sugar, jump down with it, and 

crunch it wp, and probably come back for more. 
He took great i 


it wide enough to vet in; but soon learnin 
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reatly relixhed~-and when he saw , 
it on the table, he would jump up, with the | 


elight in a cabinet in the room , 
where he knew that cake was to be found, and | 
would scratch at the door till he bad opened | 
that - 
when he made a noise we heard him, and sent . 
him away and locked the door, he took to doing 
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him with us, much against our will we gave 
him away to some friends in town. His fate 
we have never heard—we have not liked to ask. 
We know that he was kept for some time; and | 
we have heard of a visit to the store cupboard, 
where a quantity of scented soap and wax candles 
was found eaten or destroyed ; and since then 
we have thought it better not to inquire, fearing 
to hear of a sad end, such as comes in one way 
or another to most pets. : 

We had a great love for this little rabbit, 
and I am sure he had for us; he certainly 
“hever seemed to pine for his natural wild life, 
-but always appeared bright and happy. In 
‘memory of our affection for him, we feel sorr 
for his Australian cousins, who, however muc 
they may deserve it, are having a very rough 
time just now, even without M. Pasteur’s treat- 
.Ment coming into force. The interesting article 
‘on ‘Rabbit Crusading in New Zealand,’ in a 
| recent issue of your Journal, proves that there 
, at least the life of the wild rabbit is by no means 
| oll happiness, 
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YOU AND 1. 


We stood by the shining summer sea, 
You and I; 

And you whispered some oll sweet words to me, 
"Neath the opal sky. 

Red sunset tints crept over the sand 

As we lingered together, hand in hand, 
loth to part, 

For ‘the light that was never on sea or land’ 
Shone in each heart. 


rs one nena me 


You sailed away o'er the silver sea, 
You, not I; 

And the tender message you left for me 
Was : ‘ Love, good-bye !’ 

You traced that message upon the sand, 

The proud cliffs towered on either hand, 
Strong and sure ; 

And J said; ‘Thus firm our love will stand, 
And aye endure.’ 


it ag quietly as a mouse; and more than once, 


thinking him unusnally quiet and good, we have | 
got up to see where he was, we have found him 


sitting in the cabinet greedily devouring cake ! 


He had a hundred pretty, clever ways; but ' 


mitch ag we loved him, we were a good deal tried 
by him. 


finding that he had eaten large holes in her 


petticoat, when she had ouly thought him asleep : 


on her lap, under her dress for warmth. 

We never left him alone for many winutes, 
as he was sure to be in mischief. Once, when 
we were going to be away all day, we gave him 
a large hamper and locked him in a room. 
When we came home and went to see him, he 
met ua with great delight at the door, having 
eaten his way out of the hamper—his next 
amusement having been to scratch a huge hole in 
the carpet; but he was such a general favourite 
that even the landlady didn’t object very much. 
He was now about six months old; and as 
we were leaving the place, and. could not take 


em 


His destructiveness was serious ; boots : 
and shoes or bags, if left unguarded, would be - 
nibbled round in a very short time; and ]- 
remember well my mother’s louk of dismay on | 


So you in the busy haunts of men, 
Far from the sea, 

Took up the thread of your life again 
Away from me. . 

The blossoms died in the woodland ways, 

The roses dropped from their fading sprays 
At my feet ; 

But I said: ‘ There will be golden days 
When we meet.’ 


We stood once more by the shining sea, 
You and I; 
But you whiapered no old sweet words to me 
"Neath the cloudy sky. 
The wind went sobbing along the sand ; 
I shivered, and felt no clasping hand. 
We met to part; 
And the shadows that deepened on sea and land — 
Fell o'er my heart. Se 


Wien seca a ete eee. 


¥ 


E. Marncson. | 
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THE ROUNDS OF THE PRESS. 

Tr is quite common to read that a certain para- 
graph is ‘voing the rounds of the press.” Very 
few persons, however, think how extended those 
‘rounds’ are, and consider how long it takes an 
item of news to go round them. Thanks to 
various associations and agencies, much news 
appears coincidently in many papers; but for 
special articles and exclusive information, a differ- 
ent plan has to be adopted. In this country there 
is no copyright in news; and accordingly, long 
before most people are ont of their beds, the 
London morning papers have been scanned 
through by London editors of provincial and 
American newspapers, and the cream has been 
carefully extracted and sent off by telegraph or 
submarine wire, As a result of this enterprise, 
readers in our great commercial centres are able 
to divest the substance of the political leading 
articles and the foreign correspondence of London 
papers at an early hour, English newspapers 
attribute much of this news to its rightful owners ; 
but some of it appears in American newspapers 
as original matter. With the earlier editions of 
the metropolitan newspapers, a precisely 
similar operation is repeated, for the benefit of 
provincial sheets, except that their telegraphed 
extracts are moxtly expressions of opinion on 
topics of current interest ; and if it be true that 
the number of people who think for themselves 
is very small, this growing plan ought to be 
appreciated. A striking instance of what might 
be done in this direction was ehown when Mr 
Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill. By 
previous arrangement, every morning newspaper 
in the United Kingdom published, only a few’ 
hours after the House of Commons rose, extracts | 
from the leading articles of nearly all its con- 
temporaries, | 

Although the system of telegraphing extracts 
is rarely resorted to except in the case of news, 
anything topical is not allowed to get stale before 
it is sent the rounds. Many of those gentlemen 
,; Known as London correspondents, who are most 
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indefatigable snappers-up of unconsidered trifles, 
and who are wont to write so freely and care- 
lessly of their acquaintance with cabinet ministers, 
make up their letters for weekly newspapers from 
paragraphs which have appeared in the ‘society ’ 
newspapers, Whatever may be thought of the 
honesty of this proceeding, one thing is quite 
eertain—that the letters are quite good enough 
for what is paid for them. The London letters 
of the provincial dailies are gathered together in 
a very different manner, and of course paid for 
on an altogether different scale. 

Many paragraphs are passed from paper to 
paper by means of the scissors and paste-pot ; 
this is more particularly the case with para- 
graphs of general interest, of which there are 
always a large number going the rounds. If 
this work be done intelligently and carefully, 
several columns of interesting reading matter 
cin be gathered together with comparatively 
little trouble or expense. In most American 
newspaper offices there is a gentleman known as 
the ‘exchange editor, whose duty it is to look 
carefully through a number of papers and cull 
snch extracts from them as are of general interest, 
or political information that is in accordance with 
the policy of his paper. But in England this 
work is usually done by the sub-editor or one of 
his assistants. 

Any in the habit of glancing through 
the principal American, Australian, and English 
newspapers must have noticed that there ia a 
large number of miscellaneous paragraphs which 
have been steadily ‘going the rounds’ for years, 
Many of these paragraphs are kept out of the 
better class of newspapers; but the carelessly 
edited sheets pass them on, for, in most cases, 
the sole purpose of filling up a corner; and it 
seems probable that many years must elapse 
before they are given a decent burial. A wit 
once observed that he supposed sub-editors never 
heard or read any jokes, because they always 
‘acissored’ a number of ancient witticisms, and 
passed by anything which was topical or pre-— 
sented in a new dress, The same observation. 
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seems to hold good in the case of miscellaneous 


paragraphs ; for extracta on such highly interest- 
ing and novel subjects as toads in stones, epitaphs, 
fat or tall men, and misers seem to have a peculiar 
and irresistible attraction for many sub-editors. 
In these days, it is no doubt difficult to meet with 


anything novel ; but that there are pene good 
paragrapha to be obtained in shown by the fact 


that certain widely circulated newspapers manage 
to wet several colunins of them: every weck. 

Paragraplia are constantly being buried in the 
abyes of the past, and it is therefore only natural 
to comider whence the number is replenished. 
Thackeray, in one of his favourite ‘bursts of 
confidence, entreated the ‘public newspapers 
which are in the habit of extracting portions of 
the varions periodical works now puliished, not 
to reprint’ the narrative of how Crawley and his 
wife lived without any income, of which discovery 
the great novelist very properly considered that 
he onelt to have the benefit. How many editors 
and writers intet arrive at a sumewhat similar 
conclusion! = Nowadays, some newspapers are 
filled with interesting quotations from books and 
magazines; and it is by these that most mis- 
cellaneous paragraphs are Ssent on the rounds.’ 
If an anthor ‘resuscitates’ any curious fact or 
tells a good stury, or if any part of his article 
lends itself to quotation, he may rest assured that 
in the course of his reading be will come across 
it again. 

One instance of how articles and paragraphs 
travel about is worth quoting. About four years 
avo, a rather humorous article on ‘ Hand-shaking’ 
appeared in one of the ‘society’ papers. Extracts 
from it, with and without the source acknow- 
ledged, were printed in certain Hnglish news- 
papers; and the whole of it was boldly appro- 
priated by several American newspapers without 
any acknowledgment. In the course of time the 
article appeared im some of the Canadian and 
Australian uewspapers, which, being more honest 
than their contemporaries, and thinking that the 
article was orizinally written for the paper in 
which they first saw it, attributed it to various 
newspapers of the Great Republic. After this, 
portions of the article were copied into English 
Bewspapers 5 and for along time fragments of it 
travelled from paper to paper, and received alight 
introductory remarks fron: persons through whose 
hands they passed. The last remnant of the 
article that we have seen was introduced by a 
London newspaper as a ‘characteristic exaniple 
of American humour :’ In all probability, every 
trace of this article will soon be lost; but many 
miscellaneous paragraphs, like the brook, ‘yo on 
for ever” The Pall Mall Guzette once traced one 
of ita ‘ Occasional Notes’ through an extraordinary 
series of adventures, until at last its career was 
ended by its being embodied in a government 
Report. Another of its smartly written Notes, 
which, apropos of a strike in a certain industry, 
contained facts not generally Known, was passed 
on by sub-editors long after the strike was settled 
—aa careless a method of filing up space as that 
adopted in the newspaper . office where Mark 
Twain served his apprenticeship. We had, says 
the great humorist, a quantity of ‘deep philo- 
sophical stuff, which we judged nobody ever read ; 
so we kept a “galley” of it standing, and kept on 
slapping the same old batches of it iv, every now 
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and then, until it got dangerous’ It is a popular 
impression that many gh oe a have a quantity - 
of general matter which they use over and over 
again ; but this is a delusion. 

Lamartine predicted that in the course of time 
the daily press would be our only literature. At. 
present, a man can keep pretty well in touch 
with what is going on in the world, and become 
acquainted with much solid literature, by reading 
his daily and weekly newspapers, for the simple 
reason that must newspapers quote largely from 
the magazines, But it is devoutly to be hoped 
that newspapers will never be the only means by 
which mankind can obtain advice on medical and | 
hygienic subjects, unless more care, with a decent 
revard for consistency, is exercised. At present, 
all that some papers seem to trouble about is that 
two conflicting paragraphs shall not immediatel 
follow cach other; and, all things ronsidercd: 
those misguided persons who are wont to follow 
newspaper advice must frequently be somewhat 
puzzled. In turning over some files of news- 
papers, we read, for example, that night-air is 
injurious, and that to sleep with the window open 
is a yvreat mistake. Two or three weeks after- 
wards there appears a paragraph in the same 
journal tuo the effect that ‘heaviness’ in the 
morning is caused by want of fresh air; and a 
little Jater we come across the golemn statement 
that to keep in good health every one should sleep 
with the bedroom windoW upen., There is not a 
word of reference to the former paragraph, Many 
journalists can be numbered among dyspepsia’s 
pumerous martyrs, and as a ‘fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind,’ they are very fond of publish- 
ing paragraphs on diet and dyspepsia. A  collec- 
lion of paragraphs on these subjects, culled from 
a widely circulated American newspaper, shows 
an endless diversity of opinion, Many of them 
start with the personal pronvun, instead of the 
delicious plural; but there is nothing to say who 
the author iss Having regard to the fact that 
doctors cannot ayree, it is perhaps tuo much to 
expect anonymous newspaper paragraphs to do 
so; but one would think that reasonable care 
ought to be exercised that contradictory para- 
graphs should not appear within at least a mouth 
of each other, so that unfortunate sufferers who 
wll follow newspaper advice should not have 
their faith in newspaper infallibility shaken by 
being warned against a system of cure, by their 
own adviser, too soon after they have commenced 
following it. 


NR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE, 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER V. 


AGNES was now in a mood which caused her 
to feel that whatever might happen could not 
matter greatly. And yet she shuddered involun- 
tarily when she called to mind all that going back 
to Tydd Street implied. But as regarded her 
aunt the case was altogether different. Up to the 
time of her brother’s death, Miss Maria had been 
used to the comfortable affluence of middle-class 
life ; and notwithstanding her high spirit and that 
reticence of speech which hid from others what- 
ever cares might be consuming her, Agnes knew ,, 
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how deeply she felt the change in their circuin- 
stances, and how the bitter touth of poverty was 
dually eating away the sweetness of her life. 
foreover, she had been engaged for seven long 
years, but circumstances had hitherto been adverse 
to her marriage. Now, however, the chief barrier 
was removed. Since their arrival at Syringa 
Cottage, Mr Ludford hal written to announce | 
that he had received the offer of an incumbency 
the stipend of which was two hundred pounds a 
year. Modest as tlis income was, Agnes knew 
that both her aunt and Mr Ludford would look 
upon it as sufficient to allow of their embarking 
tovether on the sea of matrimony, so that now 
she, and she alone, stood in the way of their 
long-deferred happiness. Agnes knew her aunt 
sufficiently well to feel sure that she was too 
proud-—with the pride of a poor gentlewoman— 
to burden her husband with the maintenance of | 
her brother’s child, still less would she leave that 
brother’s child to battle alone with the world, not 
even if her marriage should have to be deferred 
indefinitely. 

It was a hard strait for one so young to find 
herself placed in, Strive as she might, her 
heart still clung tu her lost lover. What must 
she do? Where turn for comfort? Not many 
times had she need to ask herself that question. 
She went to the one who had been to her both 
mother and aunt in one, and kneeling by her 
side, opened her heart to her with many blushes 
and tears. Then it was that Miss Maria told 
the girl something about which she had hitherto 
kept silence—how she had seen Wilmot Burrell, 
in the company of two ladies, coming out of 
St George’s Hall on the afternoon of the concert. 
There might be much in such a circumstance, or 
there might be nothing, Agnes listened with 
a chill at her heart; but when her aunt had 
ceased speaking, she said: ‘After all, Wilmot 
must know a great number of people who are 
totally unknown to us. Vrobably the two ladies 
were some ordinary acquaintances whom he met 
at the concert, aud to whom he was merely paying 
those little attentions which ladies look for under 
such circumstances.’ 

‘Such might be the case undoubtedly, answered 
Miss Maria. ‘It proves, however, that he was in 
Liverpool at that time, and that he could scarcely 
have troubled himself greatly to find us out.’ 

‘But how was he to know we were in Liver- 
pool, aunt? If my letters never reached him, 
of which there seems some doubt, he would 
naturally write to the vicarage, in which case his 
letters would be returned by the post-office people.’ 

‘Mr Barrell kuew Mr Ludford’s address,’ said 
Miss Maria coldly. ‘Had he chosen to write to 
him, any information he might ask for would 
have been furnished him at once.’ 

This was a state of the case which had never 
struck Agnes, but it was one which she could not 
gainsay. It was another stab to her love, which 
was slowly but surely bleeding to death. 

Poor Miss Maria was at a loss in what terms 
to set about telling Mr Esholt that which she 
bad promised Agnes she would tell him. The 


duty was a disagreeable one, but it must be 


got through somehow. 
. ‘Mr Esholt,’ she began in a voice which was 
by no means so steady as usual, ‘I must ask 


_ You to excuse my niece's absence this afternoon. 
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Feeling herself unequal to the interview, she 
has delegated me in her stead, 

Mr Esholt bowed gravely: he began to fore- 
bode what was coming. 
_*With reference to the offer you have made 
her, she wishes me to say how sincerely she thanke 


you for the honour you have done her; but 


that, while she respects aud esteems you as much 


{as it is possible to respect and esteem any one, 


she does not feel towards you that warmth of 
sentiment which would justify her in accepting 
your offer to make her your wife.’ 

‘Give her time, Miss Granby—give her time. 
She may learn to like me better by-and-by. Time 
and opportunity often work wonders.’ 

‘That is very true, Mr Esholt,’ answered Miss 
Maria with a faint smile, which he took as a 
token of encouragement. ‘Young people don’t 
always know their own minds, not even when 
they think they know them best.—-There is one 
circumstance,’ she went on after a moment's 
silence, ‘which, as matters now stand, I deem 
it only right that you should be made acquainted 
with. My niece has been engaged once already ; 
but the change in our fortunes was the cause 
of a change in the young gentleman’s feelings, 
and But there is no need for me to explain 
further,’ 

‘He must have been a scoundrel, whoever he 
was, said Mr Esholt emphatically. ‘Your niece, 
madam, ought to think herself fortunate that 
she escaped ‘becoming the wife of such a man,’ 

‘We cannot expect girls in love to be philo- 
sophers, Mr Esholt.’ 

The merchant bent his brows for a few moments, 
then looking up with a frank simile, he said: 
‘What you have just told me, my dear Miss 
Granby, bas been a yreat relief to me. So long 
ag my only rival is the memory of her love 
for one who has proved himself utterly unworthy 
of it, E will not despair. 1 believe you to be my 
fricud in this matter. Qo to your niece, then, 
I entreat, and ask her permission for me to 
continue my visits as heretofore, if not as an 
accepted suitor, still less as a rejected one, but 
as one who, while never pressing his suit unduly, 
will still live, ay, and wait tor years if need 
be, in the hope of one day winning her consent 
tu become his wife.’ 

So Mr Esholt’s visits went on as before, not 
at Syringa Cottage, however, but at the lodgings 
in Tydd Street, to which Miss Granby had in- 
sisted on their returning. Agnes was pleased to 
think that matters had been nermiaed as they 
had. Unknown to herself, she had come to 
trust in Mr Esholt so implicitly, to lean on 
hin as a very tower of strength, that his absence 
would have left a void in her life far larger 
than she was aware of. He was so kind and 
agen never speaking of his love, but betraying 

y a hundred little tokens how dear she was 
to him, that her feelings towards him began 
imperceptibly to assume a warmer tinge, so that, 
if he were unavoidably delayed and did not 
arrive at the expected time, she found herself 
longing and looking out for him and feeling. 
his absence as a loss, Still, the sentiments with 
which she regarded him were very different 
froin those she had felt for Wilmot Burrell. 

Thus matters went on for some months longer, 
till one day Mr Esholt, deeming that the proper |__ 
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moment had come, pressed his suit, and wrung 
from her a half-reluctant consent to become his 
wife. She felt relieved and thankful, now the 
matter was finally settled, but beyond that strangely 
indifferent. She did not care to think much about 
her approaching marriage ; the prospect hal few 
ebarms for her; but for all that she was glad— 
very glad, as she told herself, not once, but a thou- 
sand times—that it was to be so, She would do 
her best to make Mr Esholt a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, while poor Mr Ludford would be 
made happy at last. 

Mr Esholt and his sister lived in a large house 
on the heights of Everton, from the windows of 
which there was at that time a wide prospect 
across the Mersey to the villa-studded sandhills 
on the opposite shore. Mr = Esholt's father lad 
lived there before hhiim; and the house was fur- 
nished in that massive but sombre style so pre- 
valent in those days among the well-to-do middle 
classes, Everything in it seemed made to last 
a hundred years at the least. Thick Brussels 
carpets, vousiderably the worse for wear; heavy 
straight-backed chairs, that required both hands 
to lift them ; a few oil-paintings, so dim with age 
that it was dificult to make out what they were 
supposed to represent; here and there an oval 
mirror in a tarnished frame ; the windows shaded 
by red damask curtains, which hung in heavy 
folds from ceiling to floor, shutting out half the 
daylight, so that on the sunniest noon the rooms 
had adall, twilight appearance—who that can go 
back iu memory forty years does not recounise 
the kind of honse, which even in these days is 
not wholly extinet! Snel ax it was, Mr Esholt 
had lived in it all his life, and no thought came 
to him that it was capable of improvement. Long 
habit and old associations hal made it very dear 
to him. 

It waa a chill spring evening, Miss Exholt had 
reached home that day after an absence of several 
weeks, Dinner was Just over, the curtains drawn 
and the lamp lighted. On one side the fire sat 
Mr Esholt, a decanter of wine at his elbow and 
the Times newspaper in his hands, which latter 
‘he was turning restlessly over, glancing at it here 
and there, but never appearing to read more than 
a paragraph at a time This was sv different 
from his usual steady adherence to one pave 
before beginning another, that the attention of his 
sister waa awakened thereby ; besides which, the 
continual crackling of the crisp paper was a source 
of annoyance to her excitable nerves. She was 
seated in her own epecial easy-chair on the oppo- 
site side of the fire, her shoulders slightly raised, 
her head thrust forward a little, an elbow resting 
on either arm of the chair, slowly rubbing her 
thin transparent bands one within the other, 
while regarding her brother with a steadfast, 
unwavering gaze which seemed as if it would 
fain probe whatever secrets might perehance be 
locked up in his breast. She was wearing a dark- 
yray homespun dress, with small linen wristbands 
turned up towards her elbows ; round her neck 
were a black ribbon and a plain white collar. She 
wore no jewelry or ornament of any kind: nothing 
could have been more simple and nun-like. Her 
long thin face was perfectly colourless, and bore 
evident traces of ill-health. Her black wavy hair 
‘was combed straight back from her forehead, after 
_, ® fashion rather uncommon in those days, and 
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fastened in a heavy knot at the back of her 
head. She was probably about five-and-thirty 
years old. | 

Restlessly Mr Esholt continued to turn over 
his newspaper. It was quite evident to the obser- 
vant eyes which noted his shghtest movement that 
his thoughts were busy with far other subjects 
bas those about which he was making-believe to 
read. 

‘Robert, you have something on your mind,’ 
said Miss Esholt at length. 

He gave a little start, and looked at her over 
his paper. ‘1 don’t understand you, Janet,’ he 
said in colder tones than he generally used when 


' addressing his sister. 


‘You have something on your mind about 
which you want to tell ine, only you don't seem 
to know how to set about it.’ 

Mr Esholt only coughed and raised his paper so 
that she could no longer see his face. 

Nothing more was said for some time. At 
length Mr Esholt threw down the paper, filled 
himself another glass of wine, and then abruptly 
pushing back his chair, buried his hands in his 
pockets and began to pace slowly from one end 
of the room to the other, jingling his keys, and 
taking especial care to place his feet exactly in 
the centre of cach square of the carpet as he did 
80. Miss Esholt, with a fan in one hand to shield 
her face from the fire, sat with an expectant air, 
as one who implied: ‘I know you have some- 
thing to say to me, and I can wait patiently till 
you have found out the best way of telling it.’ 

By-and-by Mr Esholt stopped abruptly in front 
of her. ‘Janet, 1 am going to be married,’ he 
said, He might as well have told his news at 
first, for any way of breaking it to his sister that 
he had been able to discover. 

The fan stopped its restless fluttering, her teeth 
came sharply together, and she seemed to shrink 
visibly in her chair, as though struck by an 
unseen hand. There was silence while one might 
have counted six ; then she said in her usual com- 
posed tones: ‘Are you, brother? I hope you 
will be happy.’ 

“Thank you, Janet. 
score.’ 

‘Handsome of course ?’ with the slightest shade 
of contempt in her voice. 

‘Lovable rather than handsome—at least that 
is how she strikes me. But I don’t consider 
myself much of a judge in such matters,’ 

‘Much younger than yourself ?’ 

‘Hum—well—yes. She will be of age in a few 
weeks, I believe.’ : 

‘And you, Robert—Iect me think—are five 
years older than I, and on my last birthday I 
was 

‘What can that matter, Janet?’ he said a little 
sharply. ‘You don’t call me an old man, surely?’ 

‘It is no concern of mine, of course. You are 
old enough to know your own mind, and have 
only yourself to please.’ 

‘But I want to please you also, Janet. I want 
you and Agnes to know each other, and to love 
each other, as I am sure you cannot fail to do 
when you come together.’ . ey : 

A curious expression flitted across Miss Esholt's 
face, ‘You are very kind,’ she aaid in her iciest 
tones. ‘But I am tired. Will you oblige me by 
ringing for Davry?’ i | ba of é 


I have little doubt on that 
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' Mr Esholt bit his lip as he rang the bell. He 
knew that for the present the subject must be 
dropped ; but at anyrate he had broken the ice. 
Next minute, Davry entered. ‘ Up-stairs,’ said 
Mies Esholt. 

Her brother held the door open, and Davry, 
pushing behind the easy-chair, wheeled her mis- 
treas out of the room, 

‘Goad-night, sister,’ said Mr Esholt as he 
stooped to kiss her outside the door. 

Goodenight, brother,’ she replied ; but he missed 
the smile which had never before been wanting 
when he bade her good-night. He went back 
into the room and sighed as he shut the door. 


REMARKABLE DISORDERS OF SPEECH, 


THE field of medical science, studded as it is 
with strange sights, exhibits nothing more curious 
than certain disorders of speech found in con- 
nection with brain disease. We do not refer to 
the ravings of the insane, or the hallucinations of 
the monomaniac, or the imperfect utterances of 
the congenital idiot, in all of which the thinking 
process is out of gear. Neither do we allude to 
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perhaps indifferently. 
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but the patient is dumb as at first. He has just 
pronounced the word ‘pen ;’ his whole demeanour 
shows clearly that he understands what it is, but 
by some inscrutable impediment he is hindered: 
from connecting the idea with the word, Some 
link has dropped out of the mysterious chain 
which connects the thought formed in the brain 
with its articulate expression in speech. 

Sometimes the tendency of the aphasic patient 
is to substitute for the correct words others re- 
sembling them either in sense or sound. ‘Give 
me my little chapel,’ said an aphasic patient once, 
when demanding his prayer-book. ‘Are those 
the pipes for laying on the light ?’? was the mode 
of another’s inquiry about the gas. ‘My friend 
has become a Ply aionih Brother’ was what an 
aphasic once intended to say. What he did sa 
was: ‘My friend has become a Yarmout 
Bloater!’ In the two former cases the pa | 
in sense, in the last, the similarity in sound, 
explains the curious confusion, 

An aphasic patient is sometimes in the position 


of a talking parrot, and possesses some half-dozen 


hrases which he Supieys inaccurately, and 
To every question he may 


answer: *Good-morning, ‘Quite ready,’ ‘Can't 


cases of simple mutism, where the mechanism of | afford it, ‘List complete ’-—~just as the parrot 


articulation is fatally deranged. We refer rather 
to cases where there is almost unimpaired capacity 
for forming ideas, and also of pronouncing words, 
but with a strange inability to fit the word to 
the idea. To medical authorities this peculiarity 
is known as Aphasia, and it presents many 
features of great interest. In some of these cases 
the individual speaks with tolerable correctness, 
but slowly and laboriously, as if recalling the 
words with great effort. Ue seems to be speaking 
a foreign tongue, and to be obliged to dive deep 
into the recesses of memory before he can sueceed 
in finding the desired phrase, Other aphasic 
patients speak in spasmodic jerks, pronouncing 
only one syllable at a time, much as the schoolbo 
scans his hexameters. Others, again, succeed with 
short sentences, but fail entirely on attempting 
longer ones, The most characteristic defect is 
where the sufferer, on being asked the name of 
an article, is speechless; but a moment after- 
wards, on the name being mentioned, he repeats 
it with intelligence, showing thereby that he both 
knows the word and can pronounce it, although 
immediately before he failed to do so. Thus, 
a conversation like the following may be carried 
on with an aphasie patient, 

Holding up a pen, the questioner asks, ‘ What 
is this?’ 

The eyes of the patient show intelligence, his 
lips move spasmodically, but the required word 
will not come. 

‘Is it a sword ?’ asks the questioner. 

The patient makes a geature of impatience and 
contempt, clearly implying that the suggestion is 
ridiculously wide of the mark. 

‘Is it a pencil?’ asks the questioner again. 

The patient still shakes his head, but his look 


‘implies that this guess is much nearer the truth 


than the former one. 

= it a pen?’ is then asked. 

_ x+es—a pen,’ answers the patient readily and 
with evident relief. : 

A moment afterwards the questioner again 
holds up the same object and demands its name ; 


says ‘Pretty Voll? Sometimes he is limited 
to a few monosyllables, such as ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ 
‘Nurse,’ yet repeats the alphabet quite correctly, 
and may even say the Lord’s Prayer without a 
slip. The explanation of this curious anomaly 
is that these last have become from long ve 
perfectly automatic, and are therefore readily 
repeated without conscious effort. Somewhat 
parallel to this is the case of the German long 
resident in England, who, on recovering from a 
brain attack, was found to have entirely lost his 
knowledge of English, while he retained unim- 
paired his command of his mother-tongue. The 
explanation is that we spenk our native language 
quite automatically, but a foreign language with 
more or less conscious purpose and effort. The 
more automatic speech has become, the more is it 
likely to be left untouched in aphasia; while 
words or sentences demanding thought and de- 
liberation suffer most. A patient who seems 
perfectly speechless will sometimes pronounce his 
name readily and audibly, if asked to do so in a 
peremptory tone of command. The nervous cur- 
rent flows readily alung the well-worn channel, but 
fails to make its way by less familiar tracks. 

In harmony with the principle already laid 
down, that, in Aphasia, automatic expressions 
escape the paralysis which overtakes voluntary 
and deliberate speech, we often find that patients 
who are unable to answer the simplest question 
retain unimpaired the hd of swearing. The 
explanation is, that oaths are mere exclamations 
or interjections, uttered automatically and con- 
veying no definite idea. The man who pro- 
nounces anathemas upon his tight boots or his. 
tough beefsteak may be using conscious intelligent 
speech just as little as the snarling dog or the 
hissing snake. The Donner wnd Blitzen of the 
German is no more an intelligible appeal to atmo- 
spheric forces than the ‘By Jove !’ of the English- 
man implies any conscious acknowledgment of 
Jupiter. - The aphasic, therefore, retains the power. 
of swearing because his oath is automatic, and not. 
originated by any conscious idea. If he said to. 


himeelf, ‘I will shock the doctor by profanity,’ 
and tried to swear, he would be utterly unable to 
lo so ; yet a moment afterwards, nnder the influ- 
ence of some sudden emotion, he might pour forth 
a profusion of oaths. Very strangely, yet in strict 
accordance with principles already enunciated, if 
the patient be asked to repeat one of the oaths 
which he has just uttered, he fails to do so. He 
eannot do voluntarily what he has just done anto- 
matically. This is the leading feature and the 
great mystery of Aphasia. 

Sometimes an aphasic who has not spoken an 
articulate word for weeks will cry out quite intelli- 
gibly, under the influence of fear or surprise, just 
as an hysterical paralytic who had not moved a 
limb for many a day has been known to leap 
out of bed on hearing a cry of fire!’ 

QOceasionally, a patient who has lost all power 
of voluntary conversation can nevertheless read 
fluently and correctly from printed matter. The 
case is on record of an aphasic who kept a slate 
on which he wrote down all the common words 
and phrases which he was likely to need. When 
addressed, he referred to his slate, and if the 
vocabulary necessary for giving a correct answer 
was found written there, he replied readily and 
correctly, but was totally incapable of employing 
a single word which was not included upon his 
list. Here the explanation scems to be that the 
sense of sight helped the nervons impulses which 
were too weak to originate speech without this 
extraneous aid. A parallel to this curious con- 
dition is afforded by seme patients who, on being 
asked to put ont their tongue, are unable to do so, 
although their efforts show that they understand 
perfectly what is wanted. But if the doctor now 
pute ont his own tongue, and repeats his command, 
they obey with perfeet ease and readiness. Thus, 
the language of gesture gives the stimulus which 
articulate speech has lost the power of affording. 

More frequently, the power of reading is more 
or less impaired part passy with the power of 
speech, The patient pores over his book or paper 
with great apparent interest, but if questioned, 
he often exhibits an imperfect knowledge of its 
contents, Sometimes he picks out a word here 
and there, which he pronounces correctly and 
evidently understands + but he does not seem to 
grasp the drift of the whole passage. Very 
curiously, a patient may understand — perfectly 
what is read to him, but stumble and blunder 
when he himself attempts to read. Here is a 
eort of reversion to the childish condition before 
the power of reading hag been acquired. 

Writing is usually more or less interfered with 
in the aphasic patient, and generally the degree of 
interference bears some proportion to the damage 
to speech. The aphasic may have lost entirely 
the power of writing, and make nothing but un- 
meaning strokes. He may form letters correctly, 
but be unable to group them into words. He 
may write down correctly his name and his resi- 
dence ; but there his capacity may end. He may 
write short monosyllables, but fail in attempting 
longer words. He may write single words cor- 
rectly, but be unable to group them into sentences, 
Lastly, he may copy long passages from print with 
perfect correctnoss, and yet be totally unable to 
write a epale word if the printed matter be with- 
drawn. A patient in this last condition may 
_,. Spell and: pronounce correctly, yet be incapable of 
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writing a single letter unless written or printed 
matter be placed before him, when he copies with 
ease and accuracy. 

Enough has been said to show the variety of 
symptoms present in aphasia and their truly mar- 
vellous character. The human body, like a com- 
plex and delicate instrument out of tune, may 
give rise to strange phenomena under the disturb- 
ing influence of disease, but none stranver or more 
impressive than those under consideration, These 
phenomena admit of a more or less probable theo- 
retical explanation, based on our knowledge of the 
functions of that most complex and wonderful 
organ, the human brain; but this explanation 
requires for its thorough elucidation a familiarity 
with physiology which the general reader cannot 
be expected tu possess, 

Aphasic patients frequently present evidence of 
mental weakness, but they are rarely, if ever, 
actually insane or idiotic. Often their emotional 
nature seems deprived of its usual controlling 
force, and they laugh or ery with more than 
infantine readiness. The emotional sobriety of 
adult life seems to be lost in the return of the 
simplicity of childhood or the advent of pre- 
mature senility. Sometimes the sufferer seems 
distressed by his futile efforts at speech, which he 
abandons with looks of disgust and despair. At 
other times he seems amused at his own non- 
suecess, and joins in the laugh which his ludicrous 
attempts draw irresistibly from the bystanders, 
The sense of his failure always strikes him 
forcibly, whether on its vexatious or its comical 
side, He seems anxious to give us the impression 
that he knows perfectly what he wants to say, and 
could say it, if some incomprehensible obstacle did 
not cruelly bar the way. The words are present 
in the brain, and the machinery of speech stands 
ready to evolve them, but somehow the usually 
ready wheels refuse to move. 

Such cases frequently recover, sometimes com- 

letely, sometimes with the persistence of a little 
iesitaney or thickness of utterance. Others 
recover their intellectual faculties, but with this 
fatal Jacuna—the memory of words is blotted out. 
Tntellect is there, the organs of articulation are 
unimpaired, but the patient has forgotten his own 
language, and is reduced to the condition of the 
baby with its two or three imitative mono- 
syllables. In some of these cases it has been 
found possible to teach the use of language again, 
and the man of forty or fifty goes back to his 
elementary spelling-book and  Iaboriously — re- 
acquires the languave which he learnt at his 
mother’s knee. It may be doubted if the field of 
human experience affords any more curious or 
more touching spectacle than this. 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER Il.—-A STRANGE STORY, 


Dr Ayrnsiey had settled down in Yarmouth to 
cultivate a small practice he had bought into a 
large one, as he hoped; but it did not yet tax 
his strength overmuch. It was therefore little 
of a sacrifice for him to determine that the first 
visit of the day should be to the mill, although 
he would have been glad if it had involved 
some sacrifice. - : | 
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On going down to breakfast, his pale worried 
look was instantly observed by his sister, who 
kept house for him. ‘Good gracious, John ‘’ she 
exclaimed, ‘you look ill. What is the matter?’ 

‘I am all right, Jane; but I have rather a 
peculiar case on hand.’ 

‘A new one!’ was the sister’s response, de- 
lighted to think that he was making progress, 
but without the slightest consciousness of an 
uncharitable wish that people should get il] for 
the purpose. 

‘Yes; but we won't talk about it at present. 
—Another cup of tea, please, and [’m off— 
By the way, what was the name of the man 
Dr Fairfax’s daughter married ?? 

‘What !—don’t you know? He is Mr Chis- 
hola, son of the Honourable Mrs Chisholm of 
Broadmarsh, who is, J am told, the most pompous 
old tyrant that ever was known. She rarely 
comes into Yarmouth, for she prefers to do all 
her shopping in Norwich, when she doesn't go 
to eiidon: I have scen her often—a_ stout, 
frowsy-looking creature, with a puffy red face. 
She would be called horridly eden if it were 
not for her carriage and flunkies.’ 

‘You are certainly not complimentary to the 
lady,’ said the brother, smiling at Jane’s frank 
criticism of the head of one of ‘the County 
Families” Jane had a habit of speaking frankly 
as impulse dictate. 

‘T disliked her at first sight, when she was 
pointed out to me. I positively hated her when 
we were told that she made no end of a fuss 
about the marriage of her son to the daughter 
of a common provincial apothecary ~that is whut 
she called Dr Fairfax 1? 

‘She must have a poor appreciation of our 

rofession,’ said Aynsley, amused by his sister's 
indignation, and thinking of Mina’s possible trials 
with such a mother-in law. 

‘She is an awful woman, I believe. They 
say that she badgered her husband into his grave 
long before his time, but after having induced 
him to leave all his fortune under her control. 
Maybe she will do the same for Mina. I have 
only seen her two or three times since the wedding, 
as she sat beside Mrs Chisholm in the carriage. 
She did not look happy, poor thing.’ 

He conld stand no more. ‘There, there, Jane 
—you have given ine enouyvh gossip and scandal 
for one meal. I cannot tell you when to expect 
me back, for everything will depend on what it 
may be necessary to do in this special case.’ 

He could not afford to keep a carriage of his 
own yet; but he had an arrangement with a 
livery-stable keeper by which he could obtain 
any kind of vehicle on reduced terms when 
required. A smart trap was now waiting for 
him at the door, and he was driven rapidly 
away in the direction of the mill He was glad 
now that he had never before made inquiries 
about Mina and her position; for if even half 
of what Jane had told him aud suggested were 
true, he would have been maddened and dis- 
tracted out of all capacity for work by think- 
ing of the torture the woman who was so 
precious in his eyes must be enduring. The 
experience of the previous night gave him good 
Yeason to believe that there was much more 
truth in what he bad heard than there is usually 


a. Mecurrent gossip. She must have endured tor- 
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ment far beyond anything that scandal-loving 
minds could have invented before she could have 
been driven to attempt suicide. 

Alighting at the door of the mill cottage, 
bustling Nan was out to meet him before his 
foot touched the ground. He saw at once by 
the smile on her good-natured face that she 
hal no bad news for him. ‘She have slept 
beantiful, sir, an’ have just taken a cup o’ tea; 
but slie won't cat an’ she won't speak,’ was 
the report. 

Joe was busy in the mill, and only for a 
moment appeared at the top of the Jong flight, 
of white steps which led to the first floor, to 
shout ‘Good-mornin’, sir.’ 

The doctor found his patient quiet as he had 
been Jed to expect; but when he saw the large 
dark eves still unnaturally bright and staring 
at the ceiling—felt how hot and dry the han 
was, how quick yet fecble the pulse—he knew 
that she was by no means out of danger. To 
his professional inquiries she responded in mono- 
syllables and in a weary lethargic manner. She 
seemed to have no interest in her own condition, 
and this absolute indifference was to him the 
worst sign of all. 

Then came the really dificult part of his 
duty. He could not allow her to remain there 
without communicating if possible with her lius- 
band, now that he knew where to seek for him. 
And yet he did not like to do this without 
first informing Mina of his intention. He stood 
looking at her in sad silence for a few moments, 
uncertain how to begin; for he feared what might 
be the effect of telling her that he was about 
ty make known her condition and whereabonts 
to the people from whom she had fled, and to 
escape Whom she had even meditated self-destruc- 
tion, At length he determined on his line of 
action. 

‘You do not recognise me, Mrs Chisholm,’ he 
said softly. 

She started at the sound of her name, gave 
him a quick seared glance, and shrank back in 
the bed. ‘Wow do you know my name?’ she 
asked huskily. 

‘IT was a friend of your father’s, and, years 
ago, a friend of yours too, he answered; and 
being endowed with one of the most valuable 
gifts which those who attend the sick can possess 
~-a pleasing veice—the sound and the words 
reassured her, 

‘My poor father! Iam glad he has not lived 
to see this day,’ she murmured and almost sobbed. 
Aynsley hoped that tears would come to her 
relief. They did not come yet, and she con- 
tinued coldly : ‘No; I do not recollect you,’ 

‘Il was with your father as his assistant for 
some time. My name is Ayneley. 

‘John Aynsley ?—~I remember now. My father 
was very fond of you. But I thought you were 
drowned at sea three or four years ago.’ 

‘Ah, then, you have never spoken to any of 
my sisters about me, or you would have learned. 
that although shipwrecked in the Hesperides, I 
escaped with others.’ , 

‘T om glad of that, she said simply. | 

‘And 4 am glad too; and one of the reasons. 
for being glad is that I am here to be of service, 
as I hope, to the daughter of the friend who was 
my guide and helper at a troublesome crisis in my _ 
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life... . Now, Mrs Chisholm, you know who I 
am, and you know you can trust me. Task you 
for your own sake, and as your father’s friend, 
to explain to me as far as you can the cir- 
cutnstances which have brought you into this 
position.’ 

He spoke earnestly, and Mina felt that she 
could give him her whole confidence. But she 
shuddered to think of what had passed, and was 
silent. She could not tell even her father's friend 
that the hushand who should have protected 
her had, fer his own selfish cnjoyments, left her 
at the mercy of the woman who hated her and 
wished her lent: his mother, 

‘Will you not trust me, so that it may be 
in my power to help you?’ Ayn-ley pleaded. 

She still hesitated, althonyvh she was beginning 
to feel how precious was the sympathy of a true 
friend, and she realised that John Aynsley was 
one, Lying silent under his gaze, she recalled 
the days when he had been constantly in the 
house, and recalled, tov, the often repeated regreta 
of her father that he had gone away. 

‘ITean do nothing unless you tell me how this 
has come about, and To want to help you back 
to health and happiness” Aynsley urged again, 

She put out her hand and touched his grate- 
fully. This was the first sign of cmotion she 
had betrayed, and it gave him much satisfic- 
tion. 

“fF can tell you nothing more than this,’ she 
beyan falteringly. “Mr Chishaltn’s mother never 
liked me. He concealed from me and from my 
father how much she was opposed to our marriage. 
She was not at our wedding, but he told us 
that she was too ill to leave her room. When 
1 went to Broadmarsh, 1 did not see her for 
several days. She was still in her room. When 
we did meet, she treated me as a stranger. Her 
cruelty began from that moment.’ 

‘But did Mr Chisholm endeavour to bring 
abuut an understanding between you ¢? 

‘He did not comprehend or know what was 
going on, she answered, still trying to shield 
the husband. ‘He was much occupied in hunting, 
shooting, and-—and with his friends, so that he 
was very little at home, and could not see or 
guess the petty tortures to which I was sub- 
jected.’ 

“Why did you not take your proper place as 
mistreas of the househohl{? ejaculated Aynsley, 
his blood quickening with indignation, 

She looked helplessly at him. ‘You do not 
know the-—the woman,’ she said with a spasm of 
pain, 

*T shall soon,’ muttered he to himself, 

“For a whole year her system of torture went 
on; but after my boy was born, she became 
worse—~a thousand times worse—and I knew that 
she was trying to drive me mad—trying to drive 
me to iteath, and that she wished me d= = °° 

‘Why did you not speak to your husband?’ 
Aynaley repeated. | 

‘He would not listen to me. At the first 
sound of a complaint about his mother, he would 
leave the room-—-leave the house, and would not 
return perhaps for a week ; and thus I was atill 
more at her mercy than when he was in the 
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and she covered them with her hand. The doctor 
turned to the window and waited patiently till 
she should be able to resume. This was another 
good sign of the improvement which rest and the 
sense of security from her tormentor were effect- 
ing. : 

‘He was strong, and oh !—so bright,’ she went 
on by-and-by. ‘1 thought that 1 could endure 
anything, now that this treasure was given to 
me, I no longer heeded the frequent absence 
of my husband, for I was callous to anything 
Mrs Chisholm said or did. He throve, and day 
by day grew stronger, The housemaid told me 
that he was able to walk much sooner than 
children usually do. It was the housemaid who 
told me this, for the nurse had nothing but 
complaints to make about him, and I did not 
like her. I was proud, and, for the first time 
since | had entered that house, happy. But 
suddenly he sickened and—died.’ She coukl not 
vo on, aud avain there was silence in the little 
room. 

‘What was his illness?’ inquired the doctor 
after an interval. 

‘I do not know, She said I killed him by 
over-indulyence, and amy husband was away— 
not expected home for a month or more. The 
horror of the accusation made ine think that 
death was my only friend... . Since then, all 
is confusion in my mind until I awakened here 
this merning.” She was exhausted, but evidently 
relieved by having told her sorrow to a sym- 

mthetie listener-—-one who had been her father’s 
bend. 

Ayusley had decided what he was to do: go 
to Broadimarsh, ascertain where Chisholm was 
to be found, and telegraph to him to return 
immediately, Then he would tell him that he 
must provide some fitting place for his wife, 
where, during her illness, she would be free from 
the terrorism his mother appeared to cxercise 
over her—an influence which in her present 
condition would certainly prove fatal. An ugly 
task this—to tell a husband his duty; but he 
did not flinch from it. 

He was, however, alittle pores as to 
whether or not he should make his intention 
known to the wife. He concluded that it would 
be best not to tell her, lest, in her fear of the 
consequences, she might attempt to leave the 
cottace, 

‘lam going to take a great liberty, Mrs Chis- 
holm,’ he said quietly; ‘1 am going to act for 
you as nearly as may be in the way I think 
your father would have acted. I cannot do 
harm, and I may do good. Have I your per- 
mission ?? 

A grateful look was his answer. 

‘Then you will keep in bed ; and Mrs Suffling 
will let you have everything you require. if 
will return in the afternoon to see what pro- 
gress you are making.’ 

It was a decidedly bold step he was about to 
take—a step which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been inexcusable. But the circum- 
stances were far from ordinary, and although he 
was no relative of the lady whose cause he 
espoused: so warmly, her father had been his 







y; house. So I held my tongue and suffered. My friend; whilst, as a medical man, he was bound 
ly boy’ —— Pe Z ee to inform those who were her lawful guardians 
, te At last teara came to relieve her parched eyes, of the dangerous condition in which she lay, Mk 
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duty. ‘ 

He told his man to drive to Broadmarsh, a 
distance of about four miles. On the way, his 
mind was busy going over and over again the 
details of the story of misery he had heard. 
He could understand such a woman as_ the 
Hon. Mrs Chisholm had been described to him to 
be, having stron: objections to her son marrying 
any one except the lady she might have pleased 
to select for him. But the thing being done, 
he could not understand why or how the objec- 
tion should develop into a fixed animosity which 
set in motion all the petty instruments of tor- 
ture that are always at the command of the 
domestic tyrant. The cold look, the frown, the 
snappish answer, the sneer, the snarling jibe, 
the nagging reproach—these are poor weapons 
separately ; but used in combination and con- 
tinuously, they are potent as barbed arrows, 
driving the gentler-natured man or woman to 
madness and suicide. 

Next, it was most strange that the birth of 
a male heir to the estate, instead of being a 
source of joy to the grandmother and softening 
her treatment of the mother, should have, as 
it appeared, intensified her animosity. The child 
died, and so far from attempting to console the 
bereaved mother, or of mercifully remaining silent, 
she had charged her with being the cause of 
his death. What could it mean ? 

Reviewing all the circumstances as they had 
been presented to him, John Aynsley came to 
the conclusion that either the Hon. Mrs Chisholm 
must be crazy, or must have some strong motive 
for desiring that there should not be an_ heir 
to the estate. Yet this seemed such an impro- 


bable idea, that he was more inclined to the ! 


alternative that there was some mental twist 
in the mother-in-law which would account for 
her extraordinary conduct. 

Broadmarsh stood on a piece of slightly rising 
ground, which might almost be diznitied with 
the tithe of an eminence, in view of the miles 
of perfectly flat land surrounding it. Along the 
elves of marsh-meadows there were, at varying 
intervals of fifty yards or so, stunted trees, all 
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and deep, as if the house were empty. A second 
summons, and after a few seconds the door was 
opened by an oki man, who wore a white tie 
and a swallow-tail coat. This was the butler, 
Gedge. | 

‘Y wish to know if Mr Chisholm has returned 

et, or if any message has been received from 

im?’ said Aynsley, giving his card. ‘My business 
is of the utmost importance and urgent.’ 

The man bowed m silence and retired. He did 
not ask the visitor to enter, but left the door open. 
He was absent long enough to make Aynsley feel 
somewhat impatient. He turned his back on the 
doorway and gazed at the well-kept lawn, the 
brilliant flower-beds, and the rich foliage of shrub- 
bery and trees. he owners of such s home 
shoukl have been happy. He was sure that Mina 
would have been so, if the malevolent influence 
of a foe on the hearth had not robbed her of all 
possibility of content. 

Gedge returned so noiselessly that Aynsley was 
unaware of his approach until he spoke: ‘Mr 
Chisholm has returned, sir; but he only arrived 
about an hour ago, and after a long journey he 
is too much fativued to see any one. But the 
Honourable Mrs Chisholm will hear your busi- 
ness,’ 

‘Did you give my message to Mr Chisholm 
himself 2?’ 

‘All messages are first given to our mistress’ 
(so, then, poor Mina was not even acknowledged 
as the mistress of her husband’s house !), ‘and 
she says Mr Chisholm is sleeping, and must not 
be disturbed on any account.—Come this way, 
please.’ 

Aynsley followed as requested, and hoped to 
find in the forthcoming interview some clue to 
the meaning of the curions events in which he 
hid become so unexpectedly involved. 

The room into which he was ushered was long, 
low, and narrow, with four windows overlooking 
the lawn. The closed blinds imparted a sombre 
aspect to the deep brown hangings and massive 
furniture of more than a century ago, and made a 
sort of twilight im the place, although it was not 
yet noon. 

It was a few moments before his eyes became 


bending towards the west or south-west, as if , sufficiently accustomed to the subdued light to 


running away with hair on end as fast as they 
could from the biting east and north-east winds. 
Skeleton windmills, used for pumping water 
in the process of drainage, rose 

scarecrows dotted over the landscape. 
they leok when the sun is not shining, these 
meadows are rich in pasture, and poe much 
prime beef. The grounds of Broadmarsl House 
Para a pleasing contrast to the bare flat 
ands, 


| 
| 
| 


enable him to Poe a lady standing in front 
of a large arinchair at a little distance from him. 
She was short and stout, as his sister had described 


ike welancholy ; her, but what her complexion and expression 
Bleak as, might be, he could not 


istinguish. He bowed ; 
aud with a slight inclination of the head, she 
spoke in a cold but not unpleasant voice : ‘What 
has procured me the honour of your visit, sir?’ 
‘Pardon me, inadain,’ he anewered brusquely, 


They were dense with the foliage of | for, prejudiced as he was already against her, his 


trees and shrubbery, the result of cultivation | prejudice was increased by the manner of his 


during generations of the proprietors, 

was wel 

and was scarcely visible from the main road. 
As Aynsley was driven ae the winding avenue, 

he observed that the blinds 


There was an uncomfortable silence about the 
lace, as there is always when death is within 


ts. No sign of human or animal life mani- remained standing. 


fested. When the trap stopped at the door, its 


were drawn down, be equally well transacte 
although the sun was not particularly strong. | matter is of importance ?’ 


arrival was not recognised by. the appearance of spenk to me even for a few minutes?’ 
_ anyone, The bell was rung: it sounded hollow 


The house | reception, and he did not mean to stand on 
1 sheltered from every wind that blew, ceremony; ‘I did not come to see you, but Mr 


Chisholm.’ 
‘Any business you may have with my son can 


with me. You say the 


‘Of the utmost importance.’ ; | 
‘Be seated.’ She pointed to a chair, but he 


‘Is it quite impossible for Mr Chisholm to: 


‘Quite impossible, she answered implacably. : 
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explanation why a stranger cannot be admitted | 
£6 hin at present,’ 

‘It is in reference to this calamity that I have 
called, and I believe the interview would be bene- 
ficial to him,’ 

He observed that the Hon, Mrs Chisholm started 
slightly when be mentioned the object of _ his 
visit ; but her voice was steady and cold as before. 
‘Do you mean that you have come here as a! 
messenger from that shameful woman who has , 
dishonoured her husband and his family ?’ 

‘Madam, he said sternly, ‘I was a friend of | 
Mrs Chisholin’s father; 1 knew her when she was | 
a mere girl, and I know that she is incapable of | 
any act that could be called dishonourable.’ | 

‘Oh, a friend of the Norwich apothecary !’ she | 
exclaimed with a short cough, expressive of con- | 
tempt. §Pray, are you a relative ?’ | 

In hia impetuosity he fortunately overlooked , 
the question. ‘Dr Fairfax was a medical man of 
high repute in our county, and of that you must | 
be perfectly aware. However, T did not come to 
talk of him, but of his daughter, Since you 

orsist in refusing to allow me to speak to Mr 
Pisholn, T must tell you my errand. 1 do not. 
come ag a messenger, bat of my own motive as a 
friend, to say that the lady as lying in a very - 
precarious condition in a cottage where she found 
shelter late lust night after having been frightened - 
out of her own house.’ 

‘Her house 1? 

©] believe this house belongs to her husband.’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir, This house belongs to 
me during my lifetime’-said with an evident 
effort to control rising passion and speaking with 
a courtesy which the listener felt was insincere. 
‘You are also mistaken in fancying that she was 
frightened from her home. She cloped from the 
house with a man who has long pretended to be 
my son’s friend. Is not that dishonour to her 
husband and his family?’ 

The calmness with which this statement was 
made contrasted so strongly with her brief ebulli- 
tion of temper that Avnsley was taken aback for 
aimoment. He quickly recovered his presence of 
rind, however, and detected in this dariuy agser- 
tion the bitter nature of the woman's enmity, so 
desperate that it destroyed all regard for truth. 
She was evidently ready to say or do anything 
that might help to ruin poor Mina in the estima- 
tion of her husband and the world. He felt cold 
with horror, He had heard of fiends appearing 
in the shape of women, but had never expected 
to meet one. Le believed that he had now done 
80; but the malignity evinced in every word and 
look suggested that there must be a reason for 
it that was unknown to Mina and, perhaps, to 
Mina’s husband. 

Hie must find out what that reason was, and 
therefore restrained the outburst of indignant 
remonstrance which rose to his lips. ‘If that be | 
zo,’ he said, seeming bewildered and hesitating 
what to say, ‘I can understand your anger with 
the lady. But are you certain that this is the 
case? Are you sure that she eloped with your 
son’s friend Z : | 
The Hon. Mrs Chisholm fancied that she had 


we will be happy.— Your loving 


guard againat her.’ 4 

‘I assuredly had no suspicion that the affair 
would take a turn of this kind. It is quite 
different from what her statement led me to 
belieye.—May 1 ask what proof you have that she 
is guilty ?? 

‘You are a stranger to me, and you are her 
friend, But the whole scandal will doubtless 
become public in a few days, and I have no hesita- 
tion in at once showing you the character of the 


woman in whom you appear to take so much 


interest.’ She went to a massive desk standing 
on a side-table and took from it an open letter. 
‘This, she said, handing it to him, ‘was found 
under the pw in her bedroom yesterday morn- 
ing after her shameful flight was discovered.— 


' Read it,’ 


The contents were brief: ‘My Darling—meet 


me at the usual place at the hour agreed upon, and 


Harry,’ 
Despite his conviction that the whole thing was 


a piece of clever deception, Aynsley was perplexed 
‘by this note, said to have been found in Mina’s 
, bedroom. 


There was no date, no superscription, 
for the paper had been enclosed in an envelope 
which was not forthcoming. The words of the 
missive clearly implied a previous nnderstanding 


Who found 


between the correspondents, 


‘Pardon me two more questions, 


this paper, and who is Harry ?? 


‘The note was found by the nurse under the 
pillow when she went to make the bed: apparently 
it had been forgotten in the hurry of preparation 
for the elopement. The person who signs hinnself 
Harry is Mr Henry Blaxland of Ormesby Park.— 
Are you gatistied ?’ 

‘T am still puzzled. She did not elope with 
Mr Blaxdand, or she could not have been found 
as she was late last night only a few miles from 
her home.’ 

‘She no doubt missed the morning train by 
Which [ have ascertained Mr Blaxland started for 
London; and as she had forgotten her purse, 
she could not follow. He is of course waiting 
at Liverpool Street Station, in expectation of her 
arrival by every train, She has fin her wicked- 
ness impressed upon her by that severest of all 
monitors, empty pockets, and so has repented. 
But she has taken her course. She is as guilty 
in my eyes as if she had gone with the man, and 
she shall never enter my house again.’ 

‘1 do not think she wishes to do so; but you 
are bound to see her provided for.’ 

‘1 shall do nothing.’ 

‘Then her husband must.’ 

‘He shall do nothing either, if I can prevent 
hin.’ 

The vindictiveness of the woman was invin- 
cible to any arguments, and Aynsley was forced 
to play his trump card. His whole manner 
changed to one of stern rebuke. ‘You compel 
me to the conviction,’ he said, ‘that it is not your 
belief in Mrs Chisholm’s apraneey meditated 
guilt which moves you to this inhuman con- 
duct towards your son’s wife, but your wish that 


- phe should be considered so.’ He fancied that 


she started at this random shot, which, as he 


| 
| 
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discovered afterwards, was much nearer the mark 
than he could have imagined. 

‘Sir 1? she exclaimed, bristling up with rage. 

'*There could have been no intention of elope- 
ment,’ he went on calmly, ‘or the poor lady would 
not be where she is, or in her present condition. 
Look at that note again. Whoever it was intended 
for is asked to meet the writer at the usual place. 
The railway station would scarcely be the usual 
place for clandestine meetings between your gon’s 
wife and his false friend.’ 

‘On the contrary, I should say a most con- 
venient place of rendezvous for them.’ This 
opinion was confirmed with a jarring little laugh. 

‘I see that it is useless to attempt to alter your 
decision, which is based on your wish, and not 
on any common-sense view of the case. You 
must, however, be aware that if Mr Chisholm 
does not do his duty, the law can compel him to 
doit. If he believes himself wronged, he has his 
remedy.’ 

‘And the disgrace of having to seek it,’ she 
commented bitterly. 

‘That is for him to decide, when he learns the 


whole of the circumstances which have led to _ 


his wife’s departure from this house. If you still 
refuse to spare Mrs Chisholm the humiliation of 
being indebted to strangers for the succour which 
she ought to have from her husband, I go straight 
from here to report to the chief-constable at 
Yarmouth all that has happened.’ 

‘Where is she?’ was the sullen inquiry. 

‘That information I reserve for Mr Chisholm 
or the police. I would have liked to spare her 
the scandal which will arise; but I am confident 
that she will win pity from every one ; whilst the 
shame will fall upon you and your son for the 
cruelty of which she has been the victim.’ 

‘Sir !—you are insolent.’ 

‘Madam, good-morning. He bowed low and 

nitted the house, thus depriving her of the satis- 
action of ordering him out. 


SOME OLD TAXES. 
Tue British taxpayer of the present gencration 


is apt to indulge in a good deal of ‘sweet self- | 
pity’ when he casts his mind’s eye over the! 


subscriptions he is called upon to make to the 
national exchequer, It may be interesting to 
some, therefore, to take a glance at the good old 
times, and learn what cause the taxpayer who 
lived at the end of the last century had for his 
complaints, It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that the time referred to was the stirring 
epoch of the naval war between Great Britain 
and France, when the resources of the country 
were strained to their utmost to meet the cost of 
our huge navy, and to carry out the numerous 
defensive precautions on our coasts against Bona- 
parte’s threatened invasion. Every session of 
parliament saw the increase of old taxes or the 
imposition of new ones, some of which. latter 
suggest that the government must have been at 
its wits’ end to imagine what next to raise money 
apoR, 

The additions made to the statute book when 
_, George III]. was. king comprise amongst others, 
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‘An Act for granting to His Majesty certain duties 
on licenses to be taken ont by persons vending 
hats by retail, and also certain duties on hats 
sold under such licenses, and for laying additional 
duties on all hats and caps imported into this 
kingdom’ (1796). With becoming solemnity, 
His Majesty's faithful Commons proceed to define 
how the impost upon his subjects’ headgear was to 
be levied. All persons ‘ uttering or vending’ hats 
by retail who resided ‘within the cities of London 
and Westminster, or within the distance of the 
bills of mortality, or within the borough of 
Southwark, in the county of Surrey,’ were to pay 
for the license a sum of forty shillings. Pro- 
vincial retailers, whuo were evidently not regarded 
[as a very flourishing class, might procure a license 
‘to utter hats for five shillings only. Every dealer 
thus licensed was to have the words ‘Dealer in 
Hats by Retail’ over the door of his shop, on 
pain of a fine of forty shillings for each hat 
soll; and to prevent mistakes, the Act declares 
that ‘any dealer selling less than a dozen of hats 
to any one person at one time shall be deemed a 
| retailer of hats.’ The penalty for trading in these 
, articles without a license was to be fifty pounds. 
With graphic exactness of detail, the Act goes 
on to explain how ‘paper tickets stamped with 
the several duties hereby imposed’ might be 
obtained from the Commissioners of Stamps, and 
how they were to be ‘pasted or affixed by the 
utterer in the lining or inside the crown of such 
hata” under a penalty of ten pounds for each 
omission, All headgear, whether made of ‘felt 
or wool or beaver or any leather or japanned hats,’ 
were subject to the following scale of duty: For 
a hat whose valne did not exceed 4s. duty 3d. ; 
7s., duty 6d.; 12s., duty 1s.; and for all hats 
whose value exceeded 128, duty 2s, The hatter 
{was further required to make a ‘separate and 
distinct charge for stamps’ in his bill when snb- 
mitting that document to his customer for pay- 
ment. And if hatters of that date had anything 
in common with those of the present, we may be 
sure that this section of the Act was universally 
and carefully observed. It is hardly astonishing 
to find that such o tax as this was frequently 
, evaded ; and from the police reports in the 
| hewspapers it seems to have been not uncommon 
(for the defendant in a case to turn the tables on 
‘the prosecutor by laying information against him 
‘for wearing an unstamped hat. The Adinhurgh 
Advertiser of the 30th January 1798 records the 
following instance of this, which, as the editor 
remarks, is ‘somewhat singular in its details, 
The Rev. Charles Scott, chaplain of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, had prosecuted a working-man for 
| carrying a gun through a copie near his country- 
/ house at Furbrook, and had had him fined five 
pounds in conformity with the game laws. Mr 
Scott took off his hat in court, and injudiciously 
Jaid it on a chair within his victii’s reach. He, 
smarting under the loss of his five pounds, 
examined the hat and found that its lining did 
not bear the prescribed stamp. He promptly laid 
an information, and receiving half the fine Mr 
Scott was ordered to pay, had thus the pleasure 
of reducing his own penalty out of his prosecutor's 
pocket. ‘The court was uncommonly crowded, 


adds the reporter, ‘and no decision ever gave j4_. 
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greater satisfaction.’ 
shared in this feeling, 


It is doubtful if Mr Scott 


On another occasion a young farmer was sum-— 


moned before a magistrate and fined for shooting 


a hare beyond the limits of his own estate, the 
two men who informed upon him being duly | 


rewarded. The sagacious farmer, whilst in court, 
took advantaye of an opportunity to examine the 


informers’ hata; he found the stamps wanting, | 


so told upon the owners, who were at once mulcted 
in sums amounting to nearly double that which 
they had received for bringing him up. 

It is not stated that any special facilities were 

rovided by thoughtful officials to enable contend- 
Ing parties in court to examine cach other’s hats, 
but from the number of cases reported, it was 
evidently a favourite mole of seeking to reta- 
liate. 

Men’s hats made of straw were apparently un- 
known in Scotland until about May 1798, when 
the fullowing advertisement appears in an Edin- 
burgh paper: “NVew Straw ITats,-—By His Majesty's 
Royal stats Patent. Archibald Gibson has just 
rot to hand, in addition to his present variety of 
New Things, a few beantiful Straw Hats in an 
entirely New Stile, and quite different from any- 
thing yet seen in this country.” The material of 
which hats in the (New Stile’ were made ex- 
empted them from duty, for in June of the 
anme year the Act was extended to ‘all hats, 
caps, and bonnets made of leather or other 
materials.’ Nighteapa, by the way, were speci- 
ally mentioned in the Act as being free loin 
the operation of this curious tax. 

Finally, it may be added that under the terrible 
laws of the day, any one forging or counterfeiting 
hat stamps, and being lawfully convicted of the 
offence, would be adjudged a felon, and thereby 
stiffer death without benefit of clergy. This was 
of course merely an extension of the existent 
Act for the protection of His Majesty’s stamp 
revenues 3 but the legal punishment for defraud- 
ing those revenues of a sum which in this case 
might not exceed threepence is a startling con- 
sideration at the present time, The Act under 
which this tax was levied was repealed in 1811. 

Another tax which would create some sensation 
were a ministry to hint at it to-day was that 
upon clocks and watches (1797). It was enacted 
that ‘Every clock or tinekeeper, by whatever 
name the same shall be valle, which shall be 
used for the purpose of a clock, and placed in or 
upon any dwelling-house or any office or building 
thereunto belonging, or any other building public 
or private,’ shall be charged an annual duty of 
five shillings, Church and hospital clocks were 
exempted from payment. In respect to watches, 
a gold timekeeper—or more properly its case—— 
waa to bear a yearly duty of ten shillings ; whilst 
those of silver or any other metal were to pay 
two shillings and sixpence. It does not appear 
that this tax was often evaded ; watches were not 
of course in very general use at the time, and 
those who owned them were of the better class. 
It waa, moreover, levied throngh the vendors of 
watches, whose stocks were readily accessible for 
examination, and as the duty was directed to 
be paid quarterly, such examinations would be 
equally frequent. This Act remained in force 
for one year ony ; andl in his speech advocating 
_ its repeal, Mr Pitt explained that it had been 
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found to bear hardly upon an ‘industrious, useful, 
and valuable class of men’ in a manner the min- 
istry had not anticipated. He estimated the 
annual return from the duty at two hundred 
thousand ponnds, and proposed that the loss to 
the revenue should be compensated by some other 
means. 

Watches were procurable at a moderate price 
in 1798, as shown by a watchmaker’s advertise- 
ment. Mr John White of Edinburgh announces 
to the public that in consequence of the repeal 
of the Act, he is enabled to offer his assortment 
of watches of every description at prices ranging 
from two guineas to one hundred: “well worth 
the money, having been laid in since the duty 
was taken off the cases,’ 

The tax upon hair-powder, which was levied 
in 1795, remained in force in its original form 
until go recently as 1869, when it yielded the 
modest sum of one thousand pounds per annum, 
avainst the two hundred thousand pounds which it 
had sometimes returned in previous years. Every 
vate using or wearing powder was compelled 
xy this Act to take ont an annual certificate 
permitting him to do su at a yearly cost of one 
cuinea, Certain exemptions were made: Sub- 
alterns, non-commissioned officers and men _ of 
any braneh of His Majesty’s regular land forces. 
(Commanders, and all officers of a lower rank in 
the navy, were allowed the use of powder free 
of duty. All officers above the ranks specified 
were particwlarly cautioned that they were liable 
to the tax. Dissenting preachers whose incomes 
did not amount to one hundred pounds a year 
were exeinpted ; and, as in the case of many 
similar enactments, the royal family and their 
immediate servants were specially absolved, as a 
mark of respect. The legislature had some 
recard for the paterfamilias whose quiver was 
full, for provision was made whereby a parent 
with more than two unmarried slauighters could 
procure a double certificate, costing two guineas, 
Which enabled all the youny ladies of the family 
to indulge in the use of powder, The penalty 
for omitting to take out a certificate was twenty 
rounds ; and the newspapers bear witness to the 
fecqitney of prosecutions for attempts to evade 
the duty, wherein the defendants were convicted 
on the evidence of informers and duly fined. 

The income tax of the present time fades into 
insignificance when compared with that of 1798. 
The following are a tew extracts from the 
gradnated scale of rates. Only incomes under 
£60 a year were exempt. Exceeding £60 and 
below £65, one-hundred-and-twentieth part of 
the whole. Exceeding #70 and below £75, 
one-seventieth part of the whole. Exceeding 
£95 and below £100, one-forty-fifth part of the 
whole. These are not startling in their exorbit- 
ance, but the amount goes on In increasing ratio, 
until possessors of £200 a year or more were 
called upon to contribute no less than one-tenth 
of their means. 

Mr Gladstone’s ecightpence in the pound in 
1885, and even the heavy Crimean tax of four- 
teenpence, appear moderate beside the war taxes. 
of Mr Pitt’s administration ; but we seem to have 
inherited our dislike to this particular impost 

randfathers, who had such excellent 
reason for theirs ae Sy cee ye 
A people labouring under such taxes might ,. 
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perhaps consider themselves justified in regarding 

their compulsory support to the state sufficient 

to absolve them from further burdens, To such | 
a pitch of enthusiasm and excitement, however, 

did popular feeling rise, under the repeated 

brilliant exploits of our vessels and the rumours 

of Bonaparte’s intended invasion, that voluntary 

subscription lists for the defence of the empire 

were supported with a generosity which is the , 
best evidence of the prevalent feeling. His | 
Majesty King George subscribed £20,000, or once- | 
third of the sum annually voted to the privy. 
purse, Many noblemen gave yearly sums, to be 

continued fur so long as the war should last. | 
Prominent amongst these were the names of 

Lord Fitzwilliam for £10,000, and of Eurl 

Carrington for £7000 a year. Every class was 

had represented in the lists which appeared 

regularly in the papers, Regiments gave a whole 

week's pay; the working-men of collieries and 

manufactories vied with cach other as to whose 

joint collections should be the largest. School- 

oys subscribed to send through their masters | 
a mite for the national cause. The local branch | 
funds were swelled by the half-crowns and | 
shillings of domestic servants and farm labourers, | 
whose knowledge of the object of their donations | 
must have been of the very vaguest. In Scotland, | 
money poured in with a freedom that in less | 
than twelve months placed the enormous sum of | 
£1,618,000 in the hands of government. 

The old forgotten taxes referred to in this | 
paper were of course small items in the grand | 
total of our forefathers’ burdens, and only deserve | 
notice by reason of the nature of the articles upon 
which they were lai. 
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THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE’S 
GRAVE. 
In a former number of this Journal (June 17, 
1876) was bricfly told the story of the life and 
death of Alexander Turney Stewart, who, starting | 
without epecial business training and with the 
modest eapital of -.. thousand pounds, left , 
behind him, at his death in April 1876, a fortune 
of six millions sterliny—a fortune gained not by 
fraud or by speculation in the gambling sense, 
but by untiring Industry, strict honesty, and an 
unwavering adherence to the grand pritciple of 
ready money, Which Stewart was among the first 
to appreciate at its true value. 

With most men, even millionaires, death closes 
the story. In Stewart's case it was not so; the 
most romantic chapter of his eventful history was 

et to be told. 

' His place of burial was the graveyard of old 
St Mark’s Church, situated between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets, Second Avenue, New York ; an 
unassuming place of sepulture, owing nothing to 
sctilptured effigies or marble monuments, but note- 
worthy as the resting-place of Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant and other historic worthies. Here, 
beneath a plain marble slab, bearing the words 
*No. 112 Axuex. T. Stewart, Family Vault,’ was 
the burying-place of the Stewart family. It was 
already occupied by the bodies of Mr Stewart’s 
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only two children, who had died in infancy, and 
of one or two relatives of Mrs Stewart. The vault 
was underground, with nearly three feet of earth 
above it. It was approached by a flight of steps, 
closed at the top by three stone slabs. These 
were covered with earth and the surface turfed 
over, so that nothing was ordinarily visible 
of the tomb save the marble slab already 
mentioned. Mr Stewart's body was enclosed in 
three coffins: an inner shell of oak, covered 
with rich black Lyons velvet; an intermediate 
covering of lead; and an outer coffin of red 
cedar, Attached to the lid of the innermost 
coftin was a iassive silver plate, bearing an 
inscription as under: 
ALEXANDER T. Stewart. 
Born Oct. 12, 1803. 
Died Apr. 10, 1876, 


ney been completed, the 


entrance to th vault was closed, the yround 
above was turfed over, and the marble slab 


And here the remains of the dead 
nullionaire rested undisturbed for two years 
and a half It was not, however, intended that 
this should be their final home. One of the 
latest of Mr Stewart's euerpuee had been the 
development of a tract of land which he had 
purchased on Long Island, and which he proposed 
to transform into a model city, a town of bijou 
residences for the business men of New York. 
lt was of considerable extent, being nearly ten 
miles in length and a mile in breadth, The 
Whole site was in the first place laid out in 
streets and avenues, with pavements, sewers, and 
watercourses, all of the latest and most approved 
construction, Gas and water were laid on, and 
a railroad laid down for communication with New 
York, The ground having been thus prepared, 
Mr Stewart began to erect villa residences, each 
with an ample garden attached, and the work 
had made considerable progress at the time of his 
death. In this new township, known as Garden 
City, Mrs Stewart Teienuviod to erect a Cathedral 
to perpetuate her late husband’s memory. The 
! corner-stone was laid in June 1877, and the work 
| was pushed rapidly on to completion. A special 
j feature of the building was a splendid crypt, in 
shape a sixteen-sided polygon, twenty-two feet 
jin diameter, and twenty feet in height. At the 
ansles stood pillars otf variegated marble with 
j claborately carved capitals, from which sprung 
the ribs of the groined roof, mecting in the 
centre. The space between the pillars was of 
white statuary marble, richly panelled and sculp- 
tured, the ceiling and tesselated floor being of the 
same material, This was intended to be Mr 
Stewart’s final resting-place, and the remainder of 
the building was on a scale of equal magnificence. 
It was doubtless the knowledge of the erection 
of the Cathedral, and purpose for which it was 
intended, that prompted the daring deed we are 
about to chronicle. If Mrs Stewart had expended, 
as was currently reported, a million doilare to 
rovide a mausoleum for her late husband’s body, 
it was a not unreasonable inference that any one 
who could gain possession of the body itself might 
command a royal ransom for its restoration. 
. In the month of September 1878, the sexton. 
of St Mark’s Church received an meee 


replaced. 
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letter, warning him that an attempt was about {criminal mattere to the effect that the body had 
to be made to steal Mr Stewurt’s remains. No, been in all probability removed at the date of 
great importance appears to have been attached , the first disturbance of the grave, and that the 
to this communication ; but on the morning of | second and grester disturbance was merely de- 
the 9th of Octwber it was discovered that the; signed to call attention to its absence, and to 
stone over the grave had been disturbed during ; provoke the offer of a reward for its restora- 


the night. It had evidently been shifted from 
its position and put back again; but the vault 
did not appear to have been opened or the 
grave otherwise disturbed. The discovery was 
communicated to Jadge Hilton, Mr Stewart's 
executor, who caused new locks to be placed on 
the gates of the graveyard; and in order to 
utislead any future marauders, caused the ygrave- 
stone to be shifted away from its proper position 
to a vacant spot some ten feet distaut, carefully 
turfiny over the place it had occupied. As a 
further precaution, the night watchman of some 
stables ae by was instructed to visit the yrave- 
yard from hour to hour and to arrest any one 
who might attenmpt to gain an entrance. 

Nearly four weeks elupsed. 


services of the watcliman. 
assistant sexton, Francis Parker, on entering the 
churchyard in the morning noticed a heap of 
fresh clay by the side of the vrave, and going 
nearer, found that the vault had been broken 
inte, 
Hamill, who resided close by; and the two, 


deseendiny into the vault, found that the three - 
coffins had been breken open and the body of ; 
The silver collin-plate had , 


Mr Stewart removed, 
been turn off; and a piece of velvet, in the form 
of an irregular triangle, had been cut from the 
covering of the inner coffin, and taken away. 
removal of the gravestone did not seem to have 
caused any difliculty, for no other portion of 
the yround had been disturbed. It was inferred, 
from certain marks upon some of the posts sur- 


No further attempt | 
had been made, and Judge Hilton, satisfied that 
the danger, if any, was past, dispensed with the . 
Three days later, the | 


He ran post-haste to fetch jiis chief, Mr. 


The > 


_tion. He further maintained, basing his opinion 
, on the height of the surrounding railings (nearly 
, ten feet), and the fact that the gates had never 
| been found unlocked, that the body was still in 
, the graveyard, probably concealed in some other 
, vault The suggestion received due attention, 
land a careful search was made of the graveyard, 
| many of the vaults being opened and examined, 
| but without result. 

The police Veing completely at fault, a new 
detective was brought on the scene in the shape 
of a bloodhound. Starting from the violated 
crave, the keen scent of the hound quickly 
traced the course of the robbers as far as one 
corner of the churchyard and a house abutting 
thereon. There were clear signs of some person 
with muddy feet having climbed up to the bal- 
cony of this house ; and the theory of the police 
was, that the remains of the missing mil- 
_lionaire had been lifted over the railings at 
this point and on to the pavement below. Here, 
however, the trail was lost. It was thought by 
those in charge of the investigation that the two 
or three days which had elapsed since the outrage, 
~and the many feet which had in the meantime 
passed alony the street, sufficiently accounted for 
this, They may have been right; though it seems 
to us, surveying the case in cool blood from afar, 
; that had we been the New York police, we 
should have wanted to know a good deal more 
about that corner house ; and not the less so that 
the proprietress—said to be a lughly respectable 
lady---repudiated the idea vf her baleony having 
been nails use of ag sugeested, and volunteered a 
' statement—contradicted by the police—that street 


ee etramre: nee arene: 


rounding the graveyard, that the thieves had , boys were in the habit of climbing there, and 
drawn lines from point to point, the intersection | that the muddy footimarks probably arose from 
of such lines indicating the precise spot under , that cause. It is proverbially easy to Le wise 
which the vault lay. The fact of their possess- | after the event, and it is possible that the experi- 
ing such exact knowledye seemed eo remarkable, ment was actually tried, and that the dog was 
that suspicion not unnaturally fell upon the | allowed a chance of regaining the trail from the 
gextons, as being presumably the only persons | level of that mud-besmeared balcony, bub we find 
who could have supplied the information, ‘They , no record of it. 
were, however, both men of exemplary character, | The police found in the graveyard a new dark- 
and were able to satisfy those concerned that lantern, and a short-handled coal-shovel, which 
they had no hand in the matter. | had apparently been used for digging up the earth. 
Judge Hilton lost no time in taking actions; Their theory was, that the robbers had lain flat on 
He at once placed the matter in the hands of the | the ground to do this, imasmuch as, there being 
police, and the next morning a notive was issued no upright monuments which could afford the 


as follows: 


25,000 Dottars Rewanp.—Whereas in the 
early morning of Nov. 7, 1878, the vault of the 
late Alexander T, Stewart, in St Mark’s Church- 
yard, in this city, was broken into and his 
remains removed from thence: The above reward 
is offered, by direction of Mrs A. T. Stewart, and 


cover, any attempt to diy in the ordinary way 
must almost certuinly have attracted attention. 
The vendor of the two articles above named was 
discovered, but he could give no information as to 
the buyer. There were found in addition, near 
| the grave, a back number of the New York Herald, 
/and an old stocking, on which muddy hands had 


; been wiped. Up to two a. on the morning 


while, a theory was started by an expert in offered a large reward for the mere recovery of ., 


will be paid for the return of the body and infor- when the outrage was discovered there had been 

mation which will convict the parties who were | rain and sleet, and as the articles in question were 

engaged in the outrage. Ora liberal reward will! dry, it seemed pretty clear that the crime must 

be paid. for information which will lead to either have been committed after that hour. _ | 

of these results, Henry Hirroy. Here the police discoveries ended. The distress. 
of Mrs Stewart, then in her seventy-sixth year, 

This notice, however, produced no effect. Mean- was very great, and she would willingly have 
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the body without any reference to the conviction 
of the offenders. This was doubtless the state of 
feeling which the robbers had calculated upon. 
But Judge Hilton took a different view. Senti- 
ment, he held, must yield to principle in such a 
Simply to advertise a reward, ‘No questions 
asked,’ would be to offer a premium to similar 
outrages, and endanger the sanctity of every rich 
man’s grave throughout the United States, 

Mrs Stewart yielded. The offer of the reward 
remained in its original form; and the black- 
mailers began to perceive that if they were to 
make a profit of their crime, the firet advance 
must come from themselves. Accordingly, in 
January of the following year, a certain General 
Patrick H. Jones, who, notwithstanding his high 
military title, was in fact a practising lawyer in 
New York, called at the headquarters of the 
police with a letter he had received from a gentle- 
man signing himself Henry G. Romaine. The 
letter, which bore a Canadian postmark, stated 
that the remains of Mr Stewart would be de- 
livered up on payment of the modest sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars, and enclosed a 


one hundred-dollar bill by way of retaining fee_ 
to General Jones, if he would undertake to act as: 


go-between in the matter. As a proof that the 
writer was no mere impostor, but the true and 
original robber, the letter went on to give par- 
ticulars, as follows : 

‘The remains were taken before twelve o'clock 
on the night of the 6th, and not at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 7th of November. They 
were not taken to any house near the graveyard’ 
(Was this tu divert attention from that ‘eligible 
corner residence ?’), ‘but to me, near One Hundred 
and Sixtieth Street. 


ing train. 
there to the Dominion. There they were buried. 
Except that the eyes have disappeared, the tlesh is 
as firm and the features as natural as the day of 
the interment, and can therefore be instantly 
identified, The enclosed piece of paper is exactly 
the size of the piece of velvet taken from the 
coffin, while the sinall strip seut you will prove to 
be of the same piece as that on the coflin, If any 
additional provis are required, the plate will be 


sent you upon inserting the following “ personal” : 


in the New York Herald: “Canada—Send P.— 
Counsel.” 1f you decline to act, a friend will call 
for the retainer sent you. When you are satisfied 
that the relatives of Mrs Stewart will talk busi- 
ness, insert the following “ personal” in the New 


York Herald: “Canada—Will do business.— 
Counsel.” Then you will hear from me again. 


Henry G. Romaine? 


General Jones was too good a lawyer to ‘decline 
to act. He inserted the ‘ personal’ calling for the 
coffin plate, which in due course came to hand, 
apparently from Boston, closely followed by a 
letter as under : 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 31, 1879. 
P. H. Jonzs, Counsel, New York City. 

Immediately on arrival of Herald containing 
‘personal,’ I decided to express the plate from 
this city, and thus avoid the discovery and pub- 
licity which would certainly follow the examina- 
tion of the package by the Customs officials of the 


,. Dominion. Having satisfied the representatives 
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They were then enclosed - 
ina zinc-lined trunk and left on an early morn. | 
They went to Plattsbury, and from 
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of Mrs Stewart of its genuineness, you will await 
further instructions, which will be forwarded alter 
the insertion of the second ‘personal :’ ‘ Canada— 
Will do business—Counsel.’ 

Henry G. Romaine. 


A second ‘ personal,’ as indicated, was, by consent 
of Judge Hilton, inserted a few days later ; and in 
due course came the further instructions to General 
Jones as to the terms on which alone the body 
would be restored. They ran as follows: 


‘1, The amount to be paid shall be 200,000 
dollars. 2 The body will be delivered to your- 
self and Judge Hilton within twenty-five miles of 
the city of Montreal, and no other poece shall be 
present. 3. The money to be placed in your 
hands or under your control until Judge Hilton 
is fully satisfied, when you will deliver it to my 
representative. 4. Both parties to maintain for 
ever an unbroken silence in regard to the trans- 
action. These are the first, last, and only terms 
which will ever receive attention. 

‘Having communicated the contents of this 
letter to Judge Hilten, vou will await his decision, 
You will inform ine of that by a “ personal” in the 
dferald: “Canada—Terms accepted.” Until this 
appears, you will not hear from me again.’ 


i 


| Judge Hilton refused to agree to the terms 
| proposed, but made an offer of 25,000 dollars. 
‘Henry G. Romaine’ declined to accept it; und so 
matters stuod for two years, after which the 
robbers made a fresh attempt at negotiation, this 
time’ with Mrs Stewart personally, without the 
intervention of Judge Hilton, General Jones still 
represented the blackmuailers, who had by this 
time apparently become less confident of success, 
for they now only demanded the modest sum 
of 100,000 dollars, instead of 200,000 dollars, 
as at first. Mrs Stewart, worn out by grief 
and anxiety, and careless of cost so lung as 
the object was effected, would lave paid this 
exorbitant amount ; but her representatives drove 
a better bargain for her, and the blackimailers at 
Jast avreed to return the body for 20,000 dollars, 
being a tithe of their original demand. 

In making terms, however, they touk good care 


to pos for their own safety. Everything was 
to be trusted to their ‘honour.’ The sum agreed 


upon was to be placed in charge of a single mes- 
/senuer, who was to leave New York City at ten 
i fa. ima one-horse buggy and drive along a lonely 
| road-—marked on a map which the robbers kindly 
| furnished for his guidance—into an adjoining 
jcounty. If he was accompanied or followed by 
detectives, his journey would be in vain; but if 
j good fuith was observed, he would be met at some 
| point of the road indicated by a representative of 
the blackmailers, and from him receive iustruc- 
tions as to his further proceedings. 

It was an unpleasant and might be a dangerous 
errand; but a young ney of Mra Stewart 
pluckily volunteered for the uncomfortable mis- 
sion. He started as urranged, and drove on and - 
on in the direction indicated by the map. At 
three A.M. a man wearing a mask rode up to him, | 
gave him a sign which had been agreed upon, and 
directed him to turn off from the high-road at a. 
particular point. He did so; and after travelling 


‘inn ila mee 


some distance further, found another vehicle, not 14, 
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unlike his own, apparently in waiting for him. 
Two other masked men descended from it, bring- 
ing forward a heavy bag. Passwords were ex- 
changed, and the needful proof of identity pro- 
duced in the shape of the triangular piece of 
black velvet cut from the coffin lid, which the 
messenger compared, and found to tally with the 
paper pattern in his own possession, 

Lhe agreed ransom was handed over. The 
mortal remains of the deceased millionaire were 
lifted on to the buggy of Mrs Stewart's repre- 
sentative, and he started on his homeward 
journey. Twenty-four hours later, his gruesome 
burden was transferred at dead of night, and 
with a privacy in singular contrast to the pomp 
and circumstance of its first burial, to its per- 
manent resting-place in the crypt of the Cathe- 
dral. The wandering bones found rest at last, 
never, it is huped, to be again disturbed. Any 
auch disturbance would indeed be hazardous, for 
the remains now lie in the silent guardianship of 
Science, If any anodern ghoul should once more 
attempt to violate their resting-place, an clectric 
current will flash an instant message to the tower 
above, and the bells will sound a tocsin such as 
shall rouse the heaviest sleeper from his slumbers, 
and call every man in Garden City to lay hands 
upon the rash invader. 


EXTENDED APPLICATION OF REFUSE OIL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING PURPOSES. 

Some time since (No. 107) we drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the Lucigen Light, which 
has been largely adopted at the Forth Bridge 
works, and pointed out the advantages for light- 
ing purposes accruing from the employment of 
the crude oi] distilled from the waste gases of the 
Dhast furnaces. A new adaptation of this method 
of dealing with crude oil has been recently intro- 
duced with such success as to merit the attention 
of all who are interested in industrial advance- 
ment, 

The rivet-heating furnaces at the Forth Bridge 
to which we refer are similar in principle to the 
Lucigen, though differing in details of construc- 
tion. The former is designed to yield the maxi- 
mum heating efliciency of the oil; the latter, to 
utilise to the best advantave the iluminating 
properties possessed by it. When it is stated that 
some eight million rivets will be employed in the 
Forth Bridge, no surprise will be felt that every 
effort has been made to secure a mode of heating 
them at once economical and effective, and neces- | 
sitating only the adoption of such apparatus and | 
plant as are readily constructed, and easily trans- 
ported from point to point, xo as to follow the 
work, 

The furnace designed to meet these require- 
ments is as follows: A circular galvanised iron 
tank, having a capacity of about fifteen gallons, in 
which the oil ig stored, this quantity being sufli- 
cient to heat the furnace four or five hours; and 
the furnace proper, which is rectangular in plan, 
rounded at one end, and built of thin iron plates 
lined. with fireclay, and fitted with a chimney of 
requisite dimensions. The whole is mounted on 
stout legs, A slightly arched roof divides the 
furnace into an upper and a lower compartment, 
communicating with each other at one end. In 
the lower compartment the rivets to be heated 
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are placed, through small sliding doors; whilst 
through the upper compartment is drawn the 
air, the quantity being regulated by dampers, 
necessary for the combustion of the oil-jet, and 
which becomes heated in its passage over the 
roof of the lower chamber. The oil, drawn from 
the tank already indicated, is introduced into 
the circular end of the furnace in the form of 
a fine spray by means of a jet of air having a 
pressure of twenty pounds per square inch, the 
combination between air and oil being effected in 
a specially designed burner not unlike the well- 
known injector for feeding boilers. This spray, 
as in the case of the Lucigen, readily ignites, 
and yields an excellent flame for heating the 
rivets, more cleanly, economically, and speedily 
than that obtained in coal rivet-furnaces. So 
successful has this mode of heating been found, 
that it is now employed at the Forth Bridge 
works fur heating anyle bara, &c., in preference 
to smiths’ forges. 

The rapid extension of the Lucigen Light and 
the adaptation of oi] to rivet-heating have, amongst 
other causes, resulted in a rise in the price of this 
article, formerly regarded as little else than a 
waste product. Notwithstanding this fact, how- 
ever, considerable economy is derived from _ its 
employment in cumparison with coal, in addition 
to the other advantaves enumerated. 


A LETTER. 
Axp so, my child, your heart is almost weary, 
And life has nothing that is fair to you ? 
Because, you say, with exclamation dreary, 
‘There is so little that a gir] can do !’ 


And yet, I think, that somewhere in your city 
Many there are who need a helping hand ; 

Or, at the least, some word of love and pity, 
That they will prize, and subtly understand. 


Be not cast down because of earthly treasure : 
Little you have in silver and in gold : 

These, too, are good; but God hath greater pleasure 
In the heart’s riches, which are manifold. 


Do what you can, and let the Lord's increasing 
Make of it more until the harvest come ; 

And meanwhile, strive and labour without ceasing, 
Hearing Christ's voice above the city’s hum. 


Never a day within the crowded city, 
Never an hour from morning until eve, 
But that His Voice is heard to plead for pity, 
But that His Heart is known to plain and grieve, 


Go, then. But if your heart is sad and broken, 
And to be helpless is your heaven-sent fate, 
Take comfort, and remember, ‘tis well spoken — 
That they, too, serve who only stand and wait ! 
| J. S&S Fuxrcnzn, | 


Cuampers, 47 Pater 
Street, Epivnures.: 


Printed and Published by W. & R. 
noster Row, Lowpox, and 339 High 
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eA ee Tee 7 to be one of the hivhest forces in educing the 
POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION, | best qualities of his mind and heart. Fénélon 
Praro thought that boys are the most untamable had not been long with his pupil before he dis- 
of wild beasts ; and his opinion has had eminent) covered that with all his ungovernable passions 
supportera. Pope probably meant much the same) he had a ‘Virgilian soul’—in other words, that 
thing when he said that schoolboys have no in the depths of the boy’s nature there was 














character. In view of this opinion, the story 
of Fénélon and the young Duke of Burgundy | 
has a peculiar significance. There is, indeed, no_ 
more signal exainple of the immense importance 


cation than the transformation which Féndlon- 
wrought in his royal pupil. 
subject probably never exercised the wits and | 
the patience of his instructor, Before he was. 
placed in the hands of Fénclon, the Duke was in. 
simple truth auch more of a wild beast than a. 
rational human being. One of his chief pleasures | 
was in kicking and biting all his attendants 
why approached him. At times he refused to, 
speak a word for hours. On other occasions , 
he would not cat, thonuh tempted with all the 
triumphs of the royal cooks, His grandfather, | 
Louis XIV., had been at infinite pains to obtain 
for him the most judicious attendants and tutors ; 
but all iad given up their charge as hopeless. | 
At length Fénélon was called in, Fénclon was | 
not without experience in dealing with young _ 
people, and he had already written a book on! 
Edueation ; but his peculiar fitness for the task - 
he had undertaken was that of a character unique | 
in charm and sympathetic insight. It is un-| 
necessary to speak here of the marvellous skill 
and delicacy with which he wrought on the young | 
Duke’s nature, and how he so completely trans-' 
formed him that Michelet even expresses a doubt 
whether in the transformation the stronvest . 
springs in the boy's character had not been’ 
broken, 

In Féndlon’s dealings with his pupil he had. 
one leading idea, to which, perhaps, educationists ' 


have not given the importance it deserves, This | 


| 


are oe 


idea was, that for every individual there is one. 


poet who above all others appeals to the deepest ; 


__g instincts of his nature, and is therefore fitted, selves people of consideration in society. This | 





of well-conceived, well-directed methods of edu-. 


. } 
A more Intractable 




























that which responded to the grace and tender- 
ness which distinguish Virgil above all other — 
pocts. Virgil accordingly was made the instrn- 
ment through whom he sought to effect his ends. 
The result exceeded his hopes, Virgil did indeed 
become the Duke’s favourite poct, and the chief 
formative influence of his brief life. 

It is admitted that education at school and 
college as it is in these days realised is directed 
not so much to the formation of character as 
to the communication of knowledge. It is per- 
haps impossible that it should be otherwise. 
The needs of society must determine its edu- 
cational code. In ancient Persia, to ride, to 
draw the bow, and to speak the truth, was all 
that the conditions of his mature life demanded 
of a youth, In modern England a boy is maimed 
in the race of life if he has not made some 
acquaintunce with the ‘circle of the sciences.’ 
It follows from this that poetry, since it does 
not supply facts that can be of any practical 
use in life, receives but a subordinate place in 
our scheme of studies. All men of science would 
not express themselves so harshly as Newton 
when he said that poetry is ‘but ingenious 
trifling ;’ yet there is undoubtedly a feeling 
abroad that when we compare him with the 
worker in any department of science, the poet 
is after all but a frivolous personage. If we 
have any doubt that such is the general con- 
viction, we have but to reflect how most people 
would regard such a passage as this from Words-_ 
worth. ‘It is an awful truth,’ he says, ‘that 
there neither ig nor can be any genuine enjoy- 
ment of poctry among nineteen out of twenty | 
of those persons who live or wish to live in | 
the broad light of the world—among those - 
who either are, or are striving to make them- 
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is a truth, and an awful one, because to be incap- 
able of a feeling for poetry in my sense of the 
word is to be without love of human nature 
or reverence for God.’ Such a conception of 
poetry as is conveyed in these words would cer- 
tainly appear to many people as in the highest 
degree strained and fantastic; yet it is the fact 
that the greatest of the world’s thinkers from 
Aristotle to Stuart Mill have been of Words- 
worth’s opinion. 

It was one of Enyland’s greatest Jawyers 
who ¢nid that the wisdom of a country is 
to be searched for in its poets; and it was 
Aristotle's opinion that poetry deals with the 
highest forms of truth and conveys it most 
impressively. The production of poetry is cer- 
tainly no trifling matter for the poet himself. 
There is, indeed, no form of mental exercise 
that puts such a strain on the whole man. 
Goethe, who is remarkable among poets for his 
self-control, declared that to write more than 
one tragedy a year would kill him; and Scott, 
who prided himself on his steical self-repression, 
says In an interesting passage : {TF will avoid any 
occupation so laborious and agitating as poetry 
must be to be worth anything’ As far, there- 
fore, ag the expenditure of intellectual and emo- 
tional force is coneerned, poetry demands as 
acrions consideration as the most abstruse of the 
acIeNves, 

The question has often been diseussed whether 
or nat the tendeney of civilisation is to bentmb 
the higher imaginative fucultics, However this 
may be, it ig at least certain that the influence 


rr er nn 





of the poet uf necessity diminishes as the interests . 
In the simpler 
states of men the bard is, next to the chief, the’ 
‘As: 


of society grow more complex. 


most important persunage ino the nation. 
poetry is almost universally the earliest form. of 
cra tan he ig at once the historian, the Jaw- 
giver, the prophet of the race, Le originates 
public opimon, and he makes the tradition that 
gives birth to mattonal sentiment. Even at com- 
mratively Jate periods of a nation’s development, 
1b 8 extraordinary what a power the poet still 
wields over the minds of men. During the middle 
ages the words of the trouvéeres and the trou- 
badours determined the ideals and formed the 
temper of the choice spirits of the time. When 
the revival of Jetters came, and the birth of 
the scientific spirit folluwed, it was uo longer 
possible that imaginative literature could fill the 
place in. men’s minds it had hitherto done. 
Their thoughts were directed into a thousand 
other channels, calling into play other mental 
faculties, which gradually overthrew the para- 
mount rule of the imagnation. In this rela- 
tion Sir Philip Sidney's delightful treatise, The 
Defense of Poeste, acquires a peculiar interest. 
Sidney was the last and noblest of the knights ; 
and his passionate plea for the high function 
of the poet is but the expression of the senti- 
ment of chivalry towards its trouvires and its 
troubadours, What poetry bad been in the past 
to men of action, he conceived that it might 
atill be in the future, It cannot be owing to 
the disappearance of poetical genius from the 
world that his hope hag not been fulfilled, as 
we have had Milton and Wordsworth and Shelley 
since his day. The truth must. therefore be 
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| high pedestal, and is now but one of a thou- 
' sand other intellectual forces. ; 
| In one respect, indeed, the poet is as greatly 
‘honoured as ever he has been. It is frankly 
'acknowledged by men of science of the best ty 
that poetry is the highest expression of - the 
human mind, and that the poet himself is the 
. finest and rarest product of nature. Analysis 
‘has done its utmost in the way of explainin 
to us the genius of the poet and the essence o 
his work, yet both still remain the same incal- 
clable elements that have bewildered and en- 
chanted the mind of man frum the beginning. 
The poct thus, even in those days of the all-per- 
vading lights of science, sings like Wordeworth’s 
lark in a ‘privacy of glorious light.’ Never- 
theless, the reputed question of the senior wrangler 
regarding Paradise Lost, ‘But what does it prove ?’ 
is doubtless the genuine al eat of the general 
attitude towards poetry in the present dav. 

As has been said, it is idle to think that poetry 
can ever have that place in) public instruction 


it onee legitimately held. The conditions of 
modern life have made this inypossible. An 


ee er 


Athenian boy mizht have leisure to commit the 
i twenty-four books of the Jitad; but though the 
discipline would doubtless be an excellent one, 
iit would hardly be wise that the schoolboy of 
to-day should achieve the rival feat of comunitting 
Paradise Lost or the Hecurston, Still, if we but 
keep before us the idea of Fénélon, poetry, even 
in the present condition of things, micht surely 
be made a far more efficient instrument in edu- 
cation than it actually is. It dias often been 
pointed ont of late that as it is at present taught 
in our schools poctry is situply tortured into a 
fitting subject fur examination, Poems are chosen 
for reading not so much because they are of 
oa kind to appeal to the feelings and experience 
leaf cilaitond: hut because they afford excellent 
imuterial for an examination paper, What, for 
example, could be more absurd than to place 
‘aradise Regained in the hands of pupils of fifteen 
or sixteen? That poem, the enjoyment of which, 
according to a high authority, is the last reward 
of consummated scholarship, is, in truth, of all 
poems in the world the best fitted to engender 
in a boy a life-long disgust for every form of 
poetic production, Short poems judiciously chosen 
and taught from the point of view of Fénélon 
would certainly go far to counterbalance that 
deadening of the emotional side of our nature 
which Darwin so sincerely regretted im his own 
case as the result of exclusively realistic studies, 

But after all, if Fenélon’s notion be correct, 
it lies with each to make the most fruitful 
application of it for himself. Thoroughly to 
master one pvet and enter into his spirit is in 
any case a finer discipline than the cursory read- 
ing of a thousand. This is, indeed, the counsel 
; of all the great masters of knowledge. Historians 
‘have been careful to tell us that they never 
‘ yeally understood history till they had thoroughly 
mastered one period; and it used to be the 
‘eamest advice of an eminent Professor of philo- 
isophy to his students, that in his department 
ithe wisest course to follow was first to under- 
‘stand completely one great teacher. 

An interesting question here suggests itself : 
[Is it not the function of music to effect for 
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, that the poet has simply been jostled from his | the highly civilised societies of to-day what poetry 1k 
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MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
effected for the simpler societies of the past?! The room in which Miss Esholt now was was 
It is undoubtedly the fact that music in its| sacred to herself and Davry. With the rare 
highest development is as peculiarly the art of | exception of Mr Esholt, no one else ever set foot 
the last three centuries as architecture was the ‘in it. It was library, boudoir, and sitting-room 
art of the middle ages. It might seem to follow, in one, and nowhere was Miss Esholt’s extreme 
‘therefore, that in music we should find the natural simplicity of taste more observable. The whole 
compensation against the excess of the scientific | place, in fact, would have reminded a stranger 
spirit. But great as are the achicvements of | of a business man’s office more than of any- 
modern music, it cannot be seriously maintained | thing else, Miss Esholt was wealthy, and as she 
that it touches the springs of human conduct 
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in the same degree as poetry. 


‘vared little for money, she conld afford to be, 
Music is, in truth, ; and was very charitable; but her charity was 
the ‘least intellectual of all the arts, and cannot, | always done by proxy. 


She subscribed liberally 


therefore, in the very nature of things, com- | to all sorts and conditions of hospitals and institu- 


te with P 7 
ife and shaping the general course of their 
actions. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE, 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VIL 


Davry wheeled her mistress to the other end 
of the corridor, where was a recess in which stood 
what looked like a large wicker-chair without a 
seat. Davry pushed the easy-chair inside the 
wicker one, dropped a thin iron bar in front to 
keep it in its place, and then touching a spring, 
the chair and its oscupant ascended slowly and 
smoothly to the level of the floor on the story 
above, and there became stationary,  Davry 
having ascended by way of the staircase, removed 
the bar, and then pushed the chair before her into 
Miss Esholt’s room. 

Owing to an accident during childhood, Miss 
Fsholt was unable to walk more than a few 
halting steps at a time, and altogether incapable 
of getting up or down stairs, though any one who 
only saw her sitting calm and upright in’ her 
chair would never have suspected it. No one, not 
even her brother, had ever heard her give utter- 
ance to a word of complaint. She was fond of 
travel, and, thanks to railways and steamboats, 
was able to get about from place to place as she 

leased. It was her nurse, Davry’s mother, who, 

by letting her fall when a child, had been the 
eause of Miss Esholt’s lameness; and Davry had 
looked upon it as a sacred duty ever since to 
devote her life to the service of Miss Esholt and 
make reparation, as far as in her lay, for her 
mother’s carelessness, She was a woman of few 
words, as siinple as a child, her life bound round 
by the silver cord of duty. Davry heeded not the 
frivolous changes in the world’s fashions, but still 
dressed her gaunt person as she had been wont 
to do thirty years before in her native village. 
She wore a striped linsey-woolsey petticoat; a 
loose print bodice, that reached a little below her 
waist; a white muslin kerchief, pinned high up 
her throat; and on her head a muslin cap, 
starched to an exceeding stiffness, the border of 
which, tortured into shape by the Italian iron, 
formed an appropriate scrollwork round her 
rugged time-worn face. If Mies Esholt was cold 
by nature, Davry was stony. She was like a 
woman who had been for years under the influ- 
ence of a dripping-well, and had come back into 
the world partially petrified and unable wholly 
to regain her Jost humanity. All the affection 
she was capable of feeling was centred in her 
mistress, 


oetry in influencing men’s views of | tions; but as for relieving any individual case 
fof distress which might be brought under her 


notice, she would have considered such a proceed- 
ing as most ill-advised, and as tending rather to 
the moral deterioration than the pliysical well- 
being of the recipient. 

Davry wheeled her mistress’s chair near the 
fire and then waited for further orders, Miss 
Esholt sat for a long time without speaking, 
staring intently into the glowing embers: Davry 
stood behind her chair, immovable as a statue. 

At length Miss Esholt spoke: ‘Davry, he is 
going to get married, 

- *Who’s going to get married, Miss Janet?’ 

‘Who? My brother.’ 

For a little space the ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece was the only sound. Davry was 
the first to speak. 

‘Then we may a up our traps as soon as we 
like, she said. ‘We shan’t be wanted here. Two 
inistresses in one house? No; that will never do.’ 
She spoke in that tone of respectful familiarity 
which in days now gone used to make old 
domestics seem as if they were really a part of 
the family. 

‘A young thing like her to be mistress here!’ 
said Miss Ksholt with a contemptuous curl of her 
thin lips. ‘No? his doll, his plaything, she may 
be, but not mistress of this house.’ 

‘Young, is she, Miss Janet? All the worse 


for us, then. And pretty too, I make no 
douht.’ 
‘Pretty? Ay! My brother is no stronger- 


minded than other men. It’s pink cheeks and 
bright eyes against the world with all of them.’ 

‘We must find another liome, Miss Janet,’ reas- 
serted Davry in her positive way. 

‘Not so, No stranger shall drive me out of 
the jiouse where I was born, and in which my 
father and mother lived and died.—Davry, I 
think I will go to bed.’ 

As soon as her mistress was in bed, Davry 
placed a reading-lamp on a small table by her 
side together with a number of books, and then, 
according to custom, respectfully pressed her hand 
and withdrew for the night. 

Miss Esholt, left alone, set to work to read her- 
self to sleep; but to-night she found the task 
anything but an easy one. Her thonghts would 
dwell on the revelation made her by her brother. 
She frowned, clenched her fingers, and fixed her 
eyes intently on her book; but by the time she 
had read a score of lines the words began to run 
one into another, and tle page grew blurred before 
her. Soshe put out the lamp, and lay watching 
a thin shaft of moonlight that streamed in below 
the blind. ‘O Robert, Robert!’ she murmured, 
| ‘was not my love sufficient, that you must bring a 
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stranger into the house, who will come between 
ws, and fling her shaduw over us, and day by day 
push us farther apart, till at last we shall almost 
forget that we are the children of onc mother!’ 
‘Tears stood in her eyes; but with a gesture of 
contempt at her weakness, she shut her lids 
tightly and pressed them Lack to their springs, 
and with that the bitter feeling at her heart grew 
still more bitter. 

Mr and Mra Esholt had been married three , 
months. Miss Granby was also marricd to the | 
curate of the faithful heart-—a curate no longer, | 
but a full-fledged incumbent with a living some- | 
where in the south of England. 

Miss Esholt had gone to stay with some friends | 
in Lomlon a few weeks before the marriage, and | 
had only lately come back. She had had no wish 
to meet her brother and his bride in the first 
flush of their qmarricd happiness ; consequently, | 
she was somewhat agreeably surprised when she | 
found their demeanour towards cach other so | 
different from what she had expected it to he-- | 
ao quiet, so commonplace, so undemonstrative. | 
But her observant eyes suon discovered, or believed | 
they did, the secret which lay at the bottom of | 
this state of affairs, and the discovery only served 
to deepen ler growing dislike to the young wife. 
That Robert, the best of men and dearest of 
brothers, the vift of whose hand and heart would 
have been an honour to any wotaitn, should not 
be Joved by her he had stooped to make his wife ! 
Such a possibility seemed scarcely conceivable, 
yet there before her was the fact, plainly observ- 
able to such as had eyes to see Her brother's 
deep silent Jove, so unobtrusive, so delicately dis- 
payed that a stranger night lave been excused 
or failing to notice it; Agnes’s strange caprices— 
for such they seemed to Miss Esholt—her long 
fits of coldness, of dumbness almost, and apparent 
indifference to everything around her, alternating 
with short bursts of summmer-like warmth, when 
her whole being seemed to stn itself in her 
husband's love ~nothing of this was unnoted by 
her. She saw that Agnes did not feel for her 
husband that deep, abiding love which, as she 
rightly conecived, a wife ought to feel; but she 
did not understand that those very alternations ; 
Which seemed to her so erratic and incomprehens- | 
ible were the natural results of an affection newly , 
born, timidly strivime to put forth one shoot after : 
another, till, by-and-by, if ne untimely frost should 
intervene, leaves woukl begin to unfold them- 
selves, and then the tender sapling would yradu- 
ally grow and spread into a stately tree which no 
tempest would have power to uproot, Of all 
this Miss Esholt comprehended nothing. Her 
love for him gave her some yift of insight into 
her brother's heart, but she had no such gift in 
the cuse of Agnes. 

She speedily discovered another reason for | 
adding to the feeling with which she already : 
began to reganl the young wife. She saw that | 
Agnes pitied her, and was full of compassion for | 
her helplessneas, This touched her pride bitterly. | 
But she said nothing, but wate 1ed—watehed | 
incessantly, as though Agnes had some secret } 
design on her brother’s life, which it was her 
sisterly duty to frustrate. 

Mr Esholt, reaching home each day between 
five and six o’clock, passed his evenings like a 
,, dutiful husband in the company of his wife and | 
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sister, except on those few occasions when he and 
Agnes went to a concert or theatre together. 
Having dined, he would chat a little, skim the 
newspaper, ask Agnes to play, or to read to him 
half a canto of Childe Harold—his one favourite 

m; or sometimes he would doze a little— 
allowable after a busy day ‘down town’ and a 
ood dinner—till eleven o'clock came, and with 
it the hour for retiring ; for Mr Esholt was as 
aan in this as in everything else. Those 
ong evenings tried Aynes greatly, for whether 
she were reading or working, or talking to her 
husband, Miss Exhult’s cold glittering eyes were 
invariably fixed upon her. She felt them rather 
than saw them, and they discomposed her exceed- 
ingly. The love for her husband that was silently 
budding lke a spring flower in her heart, drooped, 
frost-bitten and withered, in presence of that 
impassive, pale-faced woman, sitting propper up 
with cushions in her easy-chair, If, when to- 
rether of an evening, she sometimes ee her 
Naat with love’s swect familiarity in that of her 
husband, she felt Miss Esholt’s stony gaze fixed 
on her with double power, and, like the coward 
she was, she withdrew it in an instant and locked 
herself up again in her reserve. 

Was Mr Esholt aware in his own mind of the 
strange undercurrents at work beneath the seem- 
ing quietude of his domestic life? If so, he went 


on from day to day like one totally ignorant of 


their existence, and made no sign. But he was 
aaian whom it was given to few to read or com- 
prehend, and it may be that he saw more of the 
silent warfare that was being waged under his 
roof than either his wife or his sister had any 
conception of, 

Stumimer was now here; and when Mr Esholt 
one day told his wife that he had arranged for 
their removal to New Brighton in the course of 
the fullowine week, a glad light sprang to her 
eyes, Which he did not fail to take note of. They 
were not, however, going to stay at Syringa 
Cottage—that would be reserved for the use of 
Miss Esholt and such friends as she might have 
to visit her; but at The Hollies, a sunall villa no 
great distance away. This was still better news 
for Agnes. She would not only get away for a 
time from the dull, heavy, sombre Everton House, 
but would be to sume extent relieved from Miss 
Esholt's constant silent supervision, which began 


‘to weigh upon her more and mvure—a moral 


incubus from which there seemed no prospect of 
relief—but which, she sometimes felt, would in 
the course of time drive her to do something 
desperate. Now, however, che seemed to breathe 
again. For a little while the burden would be 
lightened, if not altogether removed. i 
Agnes felt happier and more light-hearted than 
she had felt for many a day, when ehe found her- 
self installed in the charming little villa which 
Mr Esholt had rented for the season. Every 
morning after breakfast she walked with her 
husband to the landing-staye, where he tuok the 
quarter-to-nine steamer for Liverpool. After 
seeing him off she and Fido, her big Newfound. 
land, would go for a long ramble on the sands, 
here, there, anywhere— what did it matter where, 
so long as she was in the fresh air and sunshine 
and away from the sinister influence of those two 
black unwinking eyes and that white passionless 
face! After luncheon, it was pleasant to sit in 
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the shade of the veranda, a novel in her hand, 
and Fido stretched out at her feet, with the great 
shimmering seascape basking far and wide before 
her, ploughed by a hundred ships and steamers 
inward or outward bound—a picture pregnant 
with suggestions and countless dramatic possi- 
bilities to the fresh vivid imagination of the girl 
who sat watching it by the hour together through 
her dreamy drooping lids. 

Between five and six o'clock she and Fido 
would stroll down to the landing-stage again, this 
time to meet Mr Esholt on his return from busi- 
ness. Then would follow a quiet t¢te-)-téte 
_ dinner, after which it generally Viepened either 
that they made their way to Syringa Cottage, or 
that Miss Esholt and the two friends who were 
staying with her came to spend the evening at 
The Hollies. With two ladies there to break up 
the usual family trio, one of whom played and 
sang charmingly, Agnes felt that she could afford 
to treat Miss Esholt’s silent hostility with a 
certain amount of disdain, The cold watchful 
eyes still followed ler as heretofore, and seemed 
to note her every word and movement, as though 
for the purpose of recording them in some secret 
diary of the brain ; but so long as she was in the 
presence of any one other than her husband, the 
apell which at other times was upon her seemed 
to lose half its foree and meaning. 

There came a day when Miss Esholt’s friends 
took their departure ; but as one or two others 
were presently coming to fill their place, the 
matter seemed to Agnes one of little moment. 
Miss Esholt came to The Hollies to dinner the 
first day after her friends had left, for Robert 
would not hear of her dining alone. Dinner was 
over, and they had gone back to the drawing- 
room—it was one of those evenings that would 
not admit of their going outdoors—when Mr 
Esholt said rather abruptly and apropos to 
nothing that had gone before : ‘By-the-by, Agnes, 
I have a little surprise in store fur you. You 
remember a young man of the name of Wilmot 
Burrell, I daresay !’ 

The sudden mention of that name which, now 
that she was married, she would fain have for- 
gotten for ever, seemed to drive the blood in a 
sudden rush to the young wife’s heart, and in a 
moment she turned white to her lips. She felt 
rather than saw Miss Esholt’s lynx-hke eyes full 
upon her, Mr Esholt saw sioelinias he was cut- 
ting the pages of anew number of Blackwood and 
skimming a paragraph here and there as he did 
80. 
There was a brief pause, which to Aynea seemed 
far longer than it really was, Then nerving her- 
self by a supreme effort, she said in low clear 
tones: ‘Oh yes; I used to know Wilmot very 
well indeed. His father and papa were old and 
dear friends, and Wilmot et to spend most of 
his holidays at the vicarage.’ 

‘Then you will doubtless be pleased to see him 
again. It will bring old times and recollections 
to your memory. I have asked him to dine with 
us to-morrow.’ 

At these words, a tremor shot through Agnes 
from head to foot. Her heart seemed to stop 
beating for a moment, as if to gather the meaning 
of what had been said, and then hurried on in 
a wild ‘tumult. She turned abruptly to the 
window. Fortunately, Mr Esholt had found 
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something in the magazine that interested him 
and seemed to expect no answer. 

Miss Esholt rubbed her transparent hands one 
within the other. ‘There is some secret here, 
she murmured to herself—‘some love secret, most 
likely—some little romance of the past which 
madam has not forgotten, maybe does not want 
to forget. [ must be here to-morrow at the 
meeting of the two.’ 


THE CHAPEL OF THE PYX, 

In the eastern cloister of the abbey of West- 
minster there is an antique door, admitting to a 
remarkable vaulted chamber, built during the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and known. as the 
Chapel of the Pyx. It is called a chapel pro- 
bably from the fact of there being at the eastern 
end the remains of a stone altar, and also a piscina 
close by. If tradition may be nccepted, here lie 
the bones of Hugolin, treasurer to Edward the 
Confessor, the progenitor of our Chancellers of 
the Exchequer. The chamber is built in two 
hays, with a column in the centre, from which 
springs the vaulting. The aspect is gloomy and 
prison-like, the heavily barred window not tend- 
ing to diminish that effect. Although part of the 
abbey buildings, this is government property, for 
when we stand within its walls we are in the 
first Treasury of the English nation, and where, 
in medieval days, the hoarded wealth of royalty 
was kept under the eye and ecclesiastical guardian- 
ship of the abbot and monks of Westminster. 
Here, up to the time of the Reformation, the 
regalia of the Saxon monarchy, the Black Rood of 
St Margaret from Scotland (the Holy Cross of 
Holyrood), the Cross of St Neot from Wales, and 
all the later acquisitions of subsequent monarchs, 
were deposited, Large sums of money, chiefly for 
purposes of conquest, accumulated here, the money 
wrested from Jew or citizen helping to swell the 
amount, 

The close connection with the religious house 
of Westminster, and the sacred character of the 
chamber, presumably consecrated its contents in 
the eyes of the people, for no very strict watch 
or guard seems to have been exercised, The 
cloisters of the monastery were the playground 
and place of relaxation of the monks, and here 
preuanly the lay friends would be admitted. 

fany would therefore know of the place and its 
contents. To break open and rob such a treasure- 
house would be treason and sacrilege ; the latter 
in those days was punishable with death without 
benefit of clergy—a terrible sentence even when 
human life was held cheaply; but added to this, 
no sanctuary could be claimed by the sacrilegious, 
The chapel being hedged round with such pains 
and penulties, was not troubled by the medieval 
burglar until early in the fourteenth century, 

In the year 1303, Edward I. was commencing, 
or rather renewing war with the Scots, a war 
of revenge for defeats suffered at their hands 
recently, and for incursions made to the south 
of the Border. In this new campaign, a great 
land-force .was raised and despatched north, and 
a- numerous fleet sailed for the same destination, 
The Scots were to be crushed and their country 
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ravaged, Fortune favoured the Enyvlish, and the 
hardy northerners retired on every side before 
the three divisions of Edward’s army. At the 
height of the victory, and while the king was at 
Linlithgow, news reached him that the treasury 
in the abbey of Westininster had been forced and 
vided of the vast sum laid up there for carrying 
on the war. The lords of His Majesty’s suite must 
have had a bad quarter of an hour with the king 
after lie Jearned this; for to lose a sunt of £100,000, 
intended for the purpose of a sweet revenge, must 
have been wall to the ambitious monarch, stop- 
siny, us it must, some of his schemes of conquest. 
Buck an outrage on the royal property had never 
before been comninitted, and accordingly strong 
measures were taken, The abbot and mouks of the 
abbey were hurried off to the Tower ; and a trial, 
which continued for nearly two years, was coin- 
menced, The chronicler and good friend of the 
monastery repniiates the assertion that any of the 
mouks were engaved in the work of spoliation ; but 
the chapter of Westminster being entrusted with 
tlie: safety of the treasure, naturally was accused of 
connivance with the robbery. The tribunal before 
Whom the brethren were taken released the greater 
miumber, but condemned the subprior and the 
mucriat ; and they paid) the penalty of the 
crime. 

The history of the sacrilegious theft seems to 
have been, that one Richard de Podlicote audaci- 
ously robbed the refectory of the abbey, and in the 
course of his search for plunder noticed the insc- 
cure state of the treasury, and discovered the 
nature of its contents. Tn concert with some lay 
friends and some of the clerical guardians, amongst 
them the subprivr aud sacrist, a plot) was elabo- 
rated for carryiuy off the money intended for 
furnishing the king with the means of war, Early 
in the year 1303 this plot was carried to a sue- 
cessful issue, and the money abstracted without 
at once causing attention, The plianider was not 
immediately removed from the precincts of the 
abbey, but buried in the green enclosed by the 
cloister. To prevent the removal of the earth 
being noticed, a crop of hemp was sown, partly, 
perhaps, to mark the epot, and also because of its 
rapid growth. The gardener who usually trimuned 
the grass was refused adinissiun on various pre- 
texts, the culprits fearing his scythe micht strike 
something richer than the earth, As soon as the 
matter could be arranged, the money was exhumed, 
and conveyed across the river to the Surrey shore, 
concealed in two Jarge black panniers, and from 
that time was lost. 
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Where it went, no one but | 


those concerned knew, or who profited in the | 


possession of so vast a sum. 


The monk Alexander - 


of Pershore, who carried it over, returned to his - 


place in the abbey, and waited with the others 
the bursting of the inevitable storm, In con- 
sequence of rumour, or to draw out further sums, 
the king’s officers soon after the removal came to 
the treasury ; and what confusion met their eyes 
—broken boxes, jewels lying about broadcast, 
papers and seals strewing the floor, the whole of 
the contents upset, and, to crown all, the treasure 
gone ! : 

The subprior aud sacrist were executed ; and to 
mark the enormity of the offence, tradition avers 
the bodies were flayed—let us hope after death— 
and the skin nailed to the door of the chapel asa 
warning to those who might be sacrilegiously 
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minded. There is no doubting that human. skin 
was attached to the doors, for portions were .sub- . 
mitted to a celebrated surgeon during the restora- 
tion of the abbey, and he pronounced them human. 
Whether the skin once covered the unfortunate 
subprior and sacrist remains doubtful, as some 
think the owners were certain Danes who troubled 
English peace for a time. 

After the steed was stulen, the stable door was 
locked ; double doors were put up and five or six 
locks added for security. Iron bars were fixed to 
the windows, and the chamber reduced in size by 
a thick wall built across it. i 

After the Reformation, the regalia were removed 
to the Tower, where they can now be seen under 
the guardianship of one ‘art’ Leefeaters in their 
quant costumes, or the more prosaic blue-coated 
police. The ‘relics’ were probably converted into 
inundane coin by the reforming spirit of the 
tine, 

The name pyx is derived from the box or case 
in which are depisited the coins, specimens of the 
coinave of the reali, called trial pieces. Once in 
every five years certain officers, appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Lord Chan- 
eeHlor, and constituting a jury, visited the chapel, 
whose doors with the numerous locks were opened 
by attendants bearing mighty keys. The duties 
of the Jury were to inquire into the purity and 
weight of the coinage by assay and weighing, and 
give a written verdict testifying their satisfaction 
with the work of the Master of the Mint. On 
arriving in the chapel, the coins were taken out 
of the pysx, placed in paper parcels, sealed, and 
taken possession of by the jury. Coins were 
selected at liazard for testing by fire and scales ; 
and after these operations, and in the afternoon 
of the same day, the verdict, written out at length, 
was handed to the Lord Chancellor. The docu- 
ment becuine a state paper, and pean the. 
curluus-ninded may see them in the Record Office, 
or wherever such papers are deposited. 


A FAMILY SECRET, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IIL--WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


Rack& and chagrin hell entire sway over the 
passionate mind of the Hon, Mrs Chisholin when 
the door closed behind Aynsley. Raye at being 
rebuked in her own house by a person like this 
young doctor for her treatment of Mina; and 
chagrin because she had not only failed to win 
him to her way of thinking, but had betrayed 
the real nature of her feelings towards George 
Chisholm’s wile. Still the man must not be 
allowed to carry his tale to the police until she 
had time to consider what was to be done to 
accomplish her own purposes. She touched the 
bell, and Gedye entered. 

‘Go after that’—person, she was going to say, 
but succeeded in using the politer designation— 
‘centieman., Follow till you overtake him. Say 
that I have changed my mind, and particularly 
wish him to return for a few minutes. Tell him 
it is most important for the object he hag in 
view.’ | : 


The Hon. Mrs Elizabeth Chisholm, née Bal- 
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hooley, was the eldest of eight daughters of an im- 

poverishel Irish nobleman who maintained the 
Jignity of his ancestors by spending every penny 
he could get by borrowing on mortgages or from 
his friends, or b selling land outright. When he 
had money, he kept open house, and high revels 
were held in Castle Blaney. But the intervals 
between the revels became lonyer and Jonver, and 
at length they ceased altogether, for the master 
of Castle Blaney no longer had money, credit, 
or anything to mortgage or sell. But before the 
last feast he called his daughters tozether. ‘Now 
girls,” said he, ‘you must marry or starve, for 
after this ball, unless some unexpected bit of luck 
turns up, we won't have a farthing to bless our- 
selves with for two years at anyrate.’ 

The Hon. Elizabeth Balhooley was thus early 
made acquainted with the inconveniences of 
chronic impecuniosity ; and her character” was 
a curious compound of worldly pridence—often 
to the extent of niggardliness --and ambitious 
extravagance. She would do anything to sustain 
the glories of her royal race—for of course the 
Balhooleys were descendants of the kings of some- 
where—and then she would pinch and practise 
all sorts of petty econumies in order to balance 
accounts, 

One of the guests at this last revel was George 
Chisholm, the wealthy Inylish squire of Bruad- 
marsh. He was middle-ayed, and not intellectu- 
ally brilliant, but thoroughly good-natured. The 
Hon. Elizabeth pounced upon him and claimed 
him for her own as soon as she had obtained 
satisfactory information as to the extent of his 
possessions, In her youth she had been slim 
and, some people thought, pretty, although she 
developed into a dowdy, whose figure could not 
be made dignified or remotely graceful by any 
art of dressmakers and milliners. 

She secured her prize. The generons Syuire 
made handsome settlements upon her, and they 
were married, The whole thing was accom- 
plished in six weeks; and the rapidity with 
which the Hon. Elizabeth secured her prize 
astounded as well as amused outsiders, The 
newly married couple went to the Continent, 
announcing that their absence would be pro- 
longed. At the end of ten months it was pro- 
claimed in the Times and other journals that 
the Hon. Mrs Chisholm had given birth in Paris 
to a son and heir, About two years afterwards, 
the family returned to Broadimarsh, young George 
being declared by everybody to be a wonderful 
child for his age. 

From the day of arrival at Droadmarsh till the 
date of his death, three years afterwards, the 
Squire’s quiet country home was a perfect Bedlam 
to hin—always filled with the maiden sisters, on 
whose account the Hon. Mrs Chisholin kept up a 
constant round of picnics and gvarden-parties in 
summer, dinners and dances in winter—revels in 
the good old style of Castle Blancy. 

Before the Squire finally closed his eyes upon 
this giddy scene, three of the maidens had found 
suitable husbands, and had been murried in the 
parish church at Sandybeach. The remaining 
tour were subsequently disposed of to advantage 
by the clever scheming sister. Then that lady 
thought she might give some attention to the 
training of her son, The boy early displayed 


many idiosyncrasies similar to those of his 
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the one she lad chosen. 
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maternal grandfather. He was genial, fond of 
company, reckless in his sports, careless in regard 
to money, and left the whole management of 
affairs in his mother’s hands, He got what he 
required —latterly, not always without sharp 
remonstrance—and he was content. The remon- 
strance haa no effect. In his second term at 
Cambridge he was rusticated on account of sundry 
wild exnlois ; but he was a hero in the hunting- 
field, and the most notable ‘ventleman rider’ in 
the county steeplechases. His mother did not 
often attempt to interfere with him in anything 
he chose to do; and when she did so, her wise 
counsel was treated with so much indifference 
that she saw it was useless trying to control him. 
He always agreed in everything she said, and 
then proceeded to follow his own course as if 
she had not spoken, He was open-handed and 
generous when the exercise of these virtues cost 
him no effort. 

Bat when he announced the date of his mar- 
riage with Mina Fairfax, the mother made a 
determined stand. She would never consent. 

‘Very well, mother,’ responded George in his 
lazy way: ‘it’s a pity ; but lL must try to content 
inyself without your consent. I know that you 
wished ime to take one of my many cousins, so 
that the whole of my father’s property should 
remain in your family. Very sorry that I cannot 
fall in with your views. But such is life: our 
pet hopes are always disappointed? 

‘Is not Rhoda Hartford a girl fitted in every 
way to make any man happy?’ demanded the 
mother gloomily, Rhoda was the most favoured 
of all her nieces, and a frequent guest at Broad- 
marsh, in the expectation that George would fall 
in love with her and marry, as it would save him 
the trouble of seeking a wife when one was ready 
provided for lim, 

‘1 daresay she will make some man happy ; 
but Ll am not the man. My arrangements are 
already made, and so there is no use bothering 
yourself about it.’ 

She said no more; but her conduct was strange 
to a deyree that an observer would have called 
unnatural. George encountered sullen, obdurate 
opposition every attempt he made to interest 
his mother in the forthcoming event. She would 
not see her future daughter-in-law 5; she would 
leave the room the moment her name was men- 
tioned, 

He passed over all this lightly. He thought 
it stupid and ridiculous on his mothe2’s part to 
sulk so Jong because he had chosen a wile for 
himself and had disappointed her in not taking 
He had no doubt every- 
thing would come right in the end, and had no 
suspicion that she had any other reason for dis- 
liking Mina than was to be found in her chagrin 
at the overthrow of her own pet plans. 

He saw little of the persistent torture Mina 
had to endure. At first, she was bewildered by 
it, and found excuses for it without speaking to 
her husband. She hoped that in time she would 
gain the esteem of her mother-in-law ; or at any- 
rate forbearance from undisguised insult in the 
presence of servants and covert sneers in the 
presence of visitors. Dut as months went on the 
nagging becaine keener instead of abating, and 
became: intolerable when Mina’s babe was born, 
When she did venture to ask her husband to 
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remonstrate with his mother, he only laughed. 
‘Don’t mind her, he would say, in his easy- 
going way; ‘she isa bit eccentric, but she is all 
right at the core. Do as I do—laugh and pass on. 
She has never bothered me.’ 

Ah, but you do not, you cannot see’ There 
Mina stopped—it seemed so fearful to be making 
sd to a son about the cruelty of his 
mother. 

He did not see. The shooting season took him 
to Yorkshire or the Highlands; the hunting 
season kept him out every day; the principal 
races hal to be attended; and there were occa- 
sional trips to London, where he spent a week 
or two cn yercon, enjoying himself with his old 
chums at the clubs and theatres. He was quite | 
unconscious of nevlecting any of the duties of a 
husband. He did as he saw other men doing, 
and supposed that the wife’s place was at home, 
except on ceremonial occasions. He had taken | 
her to Paris and Rome, and twice to London | 
during the first eight months of their union. He 
was realy to take her anywhere she wished to 
go, if she asked him. But the Hon. Mrs Chisholin | 
always formed one of the party, and so Mina_ 
obtained little relief from the tyranny under ! 
which she suffered in the place she was obliged | 
to call her home. 

Had Mina’s father lived, she would 
have appealed to him ; certainly, she would have ! 
done so when driven to such a state of despair , 
that she fled from the house. He, however, find 
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died four months after her marriage, leaving his | 
furious with Mina, oe to assault Blaxland 


affairs in much confusion and embarrassment, 


owing to the utter collapse of several Companies | 
This was | ceedings for a divorce. 


in Which he had invested his savings. 
another lever for the Hon. Mrs Chisholm to use, 
and she used it unmercifally. 

When Mina’s boy was born, he was taken from 
her, and given by the grandmother into the charge 
of a big coarse-looking woman who had been in 
the service of the Balhooleys for many years, 
and was devoted to the family. Mina wished to 
nurke the child herself. She was not allowed ; 
he was to be brought up by hand, on the plea 
that she was too weak to afford him = sufficient 
nourishment, She was rarely allowed to see him, | 
despite her appeals; and yet George Chisholm was 


having the statement dinned into his ears that ! 
Mina had no natural affection, and did not care | No; I must be silent to the end.’ 
for her child. 

When told that her boy was dead, and charged | 


with being the cause of his death by her neglect | 


‘of him, she lost her reason, and tled from the 


house during her husband’s absence. The note 
of assignation was found under her pillow ; and 
the Hon. Mrs Chisholm congratulated herself and 


her son on having done with ‘that wicked woman,’ 


who had cajoled him into an utterly unsuitable | 
union. 

The young Squire, however, did not take 
matters precisely in the way his mother had 
anticipated: When she showed him the note 
he recognised his friend Blaxland’s penmanship 
—he knew it too well to have the slightest doubt 


of the genuineness of the document. This was 


no forgery. Then the ugly nurse, Flaherty, told 
him where she had found it. But, instead of 
cursing Mina and his friend, he cursed himself. 
No words of self-condemnation strong enough for 
the neglect of which he had been guilty were | 
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to be found in his vocabulary. He could see 
it all now, although he had been blind go long. 
He turned fiercely upon his mother. ‘I have 
destroyed the happiness of the best woman that 
ever lived,’ he said hoarsely, ‘and you have had 
a hand in it. I should have known that she 
could not change from the bright intellectual 
girl I knew, to the frightened fawn who clung 
to me so dexpairingly every time I Jeft her, even 
for a few hours. [t was the terror you inspired 
her with that made this house a pandemonium 
to her. I do not wonder now that she grasped 
at any means of escape from it.’ 

‘George! you are beside yourself, and forget 
to whom you are speaking,’ exclaimed the mother 
fniligaaitly: ‘You are in a rage with me instead 
of with that woman, who has brought disgrace 
upon us all, 

‘We have brought disgrace upon ourselves. 
Leave me, or I shall perhaps say things to you 
that I would not like to remember. But it is I— 
I, who am to blame.’ 

‘I think you will be the better of a little time 
for reflection, You have already said more than 
a son has any right to say to his mother.’ She 
left the room furious, but was careful to take the 
compromising note with her lest he should tear 
itup. In all her speculations as to how he would 
tuke the news of Mina’s flight, she had not fore- 
seen the possibility of his regarding it as a wild 
protest against lis own neglect—unpardonable 
neglect, as he saw things now—and his mother’s 
unveiled dislike. She had expected him to be 
with a horsewhip, whilst he took immediate pro- 
But he was an honest 
fellow at the core, although too lazily self-indul- 
gent to take action in any disagreeable affair 
unless driven to extremity. Now, he realised 
that the blame and shame were his first of all, 
and his mother’s next 

As she stood alone in her own room, the Hon. 
Mrs Chisholm was mentally repeating one bitter 
question : ‘Shall I fail?—Shall I fail? After all 

have done and endured, shall I fail? Will that 
woman rob me of everything, and will this fool 
of a fellow—my son!—help her to do it? Oh, 


lif I dared to speak—but that is nonsense. I 


should gain nothing but scorn if I spoke now. 
She had been 
dvep in these reflections at the time when Dr 
Aynsley arrived, and he had presented a new 
vexation to her. Mina had not eloped or dis- 
appeared long enough for George to be brought 
to believe that she had done ¢o or had intended 
to do so. She was lying ill somewhere near, and 
this meddling young doctor would certainly carry 
out his threat of going to the police station and 
reporting all that had passed, if he was not pre- 
vented in some way. Should George discover 
that a man had sought him to demand his help 
for Mina, and she had turned him away without 
grauting the desired interview, the consequences 
might be much more serious than any she had 
contemplated when she answered Aynsley so reso- 
lutely. The impudent fellow must be prevented 
somehow from carrying out his threat ; but she 
would find means of making him pay dearly for 
his isanship. = 

She waited anxiously for the return of her 
messenger ; and in half an hour, which seemed 


a 





oma say" 
like a day to her, Gedge reappeared. ‘Did you 


overtake him?’ she queried eagerly, before the 
door was closed. 

*Yes, ma’am. He was stopped at one of the 
cottages to see a sick child.’ 

‘Is he coming back ?’ 

‘No, ma’am. He sends his compliments, and 
says he will wait at home until one o’clock—the 
address is on his card—and if you and Mr Chis- 
holm will call before that hour, he will discuss 
the business further.’ 

‘Tell Dent to get the carriage ready imme- 
diately. I am going out.’ She swallowed the 
humiliation of having to submit to this fellow’s 
dictation, and decided to go to him at once, But 
she would not ask George to accompany her. 

On reaching John Aynsley’s modest residence, 
she was shown into the consulting-room. It was 
a cold-looking apartment: linoleum on the floor, 
four chairs and a couch covered with brown 
leather, a writing-table, and a large bookcase 
covering one wall, se the furniture, ‘Poor,’ 
was the Hon. Mrs Chisholm’s sniffing comment 
as she surveyed the place. ‘I daresay matters 
can be arranged.’ 

Aynsley entered the room and bowed coldly. 
Before he could speak, she opened the conversa- 
tion with effusive graciousness, 

‘I followed you at once, Dr Aynsley, in order 
to express my regret for being apparently so 
ungrateful for your kindly efforts on our behalf, 
But you must make allowances—I am sure a man 
of your experience and gifts will inake allowances 
for the distracted state of my mind in seeing, as 
I believed, my son’s whole life wrecked by the 
conduct of the woman who should have been 
everything good to him.’ 

‘I can understand that the letter you showed 
me must have caused him the greatest pain,’ 
responded Aynsley, with a grave look into her 
eyes ; ‘but LT had hoped that Mr Chisholm would 
have come with yon to discuss the best measures 
that may be devised under the circumstances, A 
very grave mistake has been made in regard to 
Mrs Chisholm’s conduct.’ 

‘It was impossible. He is perfectly prostrate 
with grief and shame, and a little more excite- 
ment. might lave fatal conseyuences. Consider— 
his child lying dead in the louse, deserted by its 
mother! It would have been cruel to disturb 
him,’ 

‘{ should have thought he would have been 
relieved by learning that the mother lad deserted 
neither him nor his child,’ was the dry rejoinder. 

She winced, but went on volubly. ‘Would he 
have been able to accept that assurance at once? 
No. I have telegraphed to Norwich for the only 
medical man he has ever agreed to consult. When 
he has seen him, we can decide what is to be 
done. Meanwhile, I throw myself entirely on 

our consideration. Do whatever you think is 
est for Mrs Chisholm, and I will be responsible 
for all charges. Then, as soon as she and my son 
have recoverel strength, we—that is, you will 
explain matters, and a reconciliation will follow. 
That is, I think, the best course for me to adopt 
for my son’s sake, and for you to take as a friend 
of the unhappy wife.’ 

The proposal was reasonable, and if George 
Chisholm was in the condition she described, there 
yj: Was no alternative course that a sensible man 
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could take for the benefit of the principal persons 
concerned in this melancholy affair. And yet, in 
spite of her apparently sincere anxiety to put 
matters right, he felt that the woman was false, 
and had some ulterior motive for this entire 
change of humour towards Mina. 

‘I will do as you desire, madam,’ he said gravely, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, ‘on condition that 
you do not ask me where Mrs Chisholin has found 
a refuge until I can tell you in the presence of 
her husband.’ 

‘I will be guided entirely by you, Dr Aynsley,’ 
was the almost humble answer. ‘But you will 
of course now do what you can to prevent an 
Buy cley of this miserable affair, and there will 

2 no application to the police—you said that you 
wished to spare her the scandal such a proceeding 
would involve,’ 

‘And I do. wt) desire is to restore her to Mr 
Chisholin as quietly as possible? 

‘Oh, Tam so grateful!) Thank you—again and 
ayanin, thank you. 1 do not attempt to disguise 
the fact of which you are aware that my daughter- 
in-law and I do not get on well together; but 
that will not prevent me from doing my duty to 
my son,’ 

‘Until I can see him, I will do nothing more 
than see that all Mrs Chisholi’s wants are pro- 
perly cared for.’ 

‘Thank you, once more; and for the present, 
please use this on her account. She placed four 
five-pound notes on the table, and took her leave, 
promising to call next day to learn how the 
patient was progressing, 

As she was being driven away, John Aynsley 
was asking himself this curious question : ‘What 
motive can the woman have for this determina- 
tion to part Mina and her husband ?’ 


The Hon. Mrs Chisholu’s round florid face 
became dark as soon as she was seated in the 
carriage and her back turned upon the doctor's 
house. Her lips were closed tightly, and there 
was an evil light in her eyes. ‘ Before to-morrow 
morning,’ she was thinking, $I shall have dis- 
covered where that woman is hidden, in spite 
of the precautions of this friend of hers. Before 
to-morrow night, George shall leave Droad- 
marsh ; and before he returns, it will be too late 
for any reconciliation,’ There was a cruel simile 
of triumph on her face, and the evil light in the 
eyes becume more intense. 

Az the carriage stopped, the hall-door was. 
flung open by Gedge, an he descended the steps 
to wait on his mistress, 
°* Has your master asked for me?’ she inquired 
as her feet touched the ground. , 

No, ma’am ; but he hus gone out.’ 

‘Gone ont! When?’ | 

‘About half an hour ago. He did not call 
for anything; but I was on the watch, a8 you 
instructed me, and spoke to him as he put on 
his hat in the hall. I ser nen if I could do — 
anything for him. He said “No” quite short, 
and went out.’ os 

‘Did he walk or ride?’ . 4 

‘Walked, ma’am, down through the meadows, - 
as if he was guing over to the Denes,’ : 

‘In the direction of Mr Blaxland’s?’ 

‘I think so, ma’am.’ | he 

‘Let the carriage wait, and tell Flaherty to | 
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come to me ut once’ She proceeded to her 
dressing-room and threw bonnet and cloak aside. 
The information that George had gone out was 
slarming ; but if, as she supposed, he had gone 
te inquire about Harry Blaxland, be would learn 
—as she hud already dune—that his friend had 


gone to London on the previous day, leaving | 


no addresa, and giving no date for his return, 
That would confirm the impression made upon 
George by the nute which had been found wader 
his wife’x pillow. Bat if he should happen to 
meet Dr Aeiaicg, he wonkl learn where Mina 
was; be would po to her, and there would be 
anoend of the hope the Hon. Mrs Chisholin 
cherished of separating the two. She had sclemed 
for that object ever since the marriaye, and cir- 
eutmatunces had siigularly favoured her up to 
this point. Now, if he should discover that she 
knew Mina had not gone away with Blaxland, he 
would sunpect all the rest, aud would turn upon 
her. Hasy-going as he was in every way, once 
his passion wus aroused she kuew Uiat ib was 
uncontrollable, and he became capable of the 
wildest action, But she did not fenr lim, if pre- 
pared befureband to encounter his wrath; for 
she believed that it was in her power to compel 
his submission to her will, To do that, hoaw- 
ever, would involve a confession on her part 
which she would rather not make. 


A sharp knock at the door and Biddy Flaherty: 


entered, She was a tall gannt woman with hard 
sharp features and cunning gray eves, Although 
fifty-five, she was strong nad active. As already 
atated, she had been iu the service of the Balhau- 
leys since childhood, and was devoted to the Hon, 
Mra Chisholm, whom she always addressed as 
‘me lady,’ that being a bit of playful Wibernian 
flattery which by uo means displeased her mis- 
tress, This was the person who had been forced 
upon Mina as a mitrse at one of the most trying 
periods of a woman's lite, the birth of her tirst 
child; and this was the woman too whon the 
poor child had been entrusted, 

‘Did you see the man who called here 
mornisy ?) inquired the nistress. 

‘Av coarse L did, me dady. Dye think 
BAN can come bere without me seeing them 1’ 

‘Would you Know him avain /’ 

‘As aisy as L'd know your own sweet self, me 
lady.’ 

‘He ig Dr Aynsley; this is where he lives’ 
(pointing to the doctor's card on the table) 41 
want to learn what patients he calls on to-day, 
and, if possible, their names.’ 

it Lwance get sight of him, [’ll know every- 
thing he dues till he yous home for the night, 

‘It seems that woman hay not pone away, as 
we thoazht, bat is somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood under the care of this doctor. He will not 
tell me where she is, aud } want to find ont. 

‘More shame for her tou be skulkin’ about the 
place afther what she's done. But 1'N find out 
where she is, me lady, you may go bail for 
that.’ | 

*As soon as you find ont, get a cab and come 
straight tome. I wish to apare my son the pain 
of meeting her until he has recovered from the 
sbock she has caused him,’ 

‘Oh, the poor gintleman !—it’s the wondher 
to me that he can think of her at all now.’ 

_ *Get yourself ready at once, Dent will drive 


this 


why 
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| you as far as the Yarmouth workhouse.. Get out 

i there, and walk the rest of the way. Tell Dent 
he is to come home, and be sure you do not let 

i him know your errand, 

‘Aw’ sure me lady knows she can trust me to 

: howld me tongue.’ 

Biddy Flaherty departed on her errand and her 
mistress watchel from the window. The Hon. 
Mrs Chisholm’s expression was an unpleasant one 
—full of anxiety mingled with —spitefulness. 
/* Must it all come out in the end?’ she asked 
, herself whilst louking vacantly across the lawn. 
: Well, if it docs, there will be scandal, of course ; 
‘but LE will get the credit I deserve for the sacrifice 
iL made, and George will have reason to be sorry 
for having driven ime to extremity, 
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VARIABLE STARS. 


Few persons unacquainted with astronomy fail 
to express surprise on first learning that there 
are stars in the heavens whose light is variable. 
Stellar variability seems at first sight incom- 
patible with the stable and eternal character of 
the heavens, and vives one the idea of change and 
, evanescence amony the celestial bodies, But that 
stich a fact should be associated with the waxing 
ald of the firmament is the result of ignorance 
and preconceived opinion, as the phenomena of 
» variability have probably been recurring with 
fundisturbed regularity for thousands and thou- 
i bands of years, 

on scores of these variable stars, as they 
are called, are visible to the naked eye, and their 
changes may be watehed by any one sulliciently 
well acquainted with the face of the heavens ; 
while, when we call in the aid of the tele- 
scope, the seores yapidly increase to hundreds. 
Indeed, it igs net too much tu say that could 
the milous and millions of stars at present 
known to astronomers be subjected to rigorous 
scrutiny, probably many thousands would prove 
to be variable. These marvellous objects present 
Jittle uniformity of character; they differ from 
one another in magnitude, pee and range of 
variation, Some are very bright; others, even 
at their maximum brilliancy, invisible tu the 
naked eye. One changes so little that it is dith- 
cult to determime its variability ; another runs 
through a scale of fluctuation extending to five 
or six) magnitudes, In periul, avain, or the 
time from maximum to maximum, there is the 
utmost variety, Some complete their cycle of 
changes in a few days; others occupy many 
months ; several have been steadily dosteduiug 
in heht within historic times; while with tem- 
porary atars, their appearance is so rare, and 
our term of observation so limited, that it is 
impossible to suy whether their changes occur 
periodically, or whether the sudden increase of 
splendour is to be regarded as the announce- 
went of a stellur catastrophe. 

The space at our disposal is much too mited 
to give an account even of the most important 
| of these objects, but we may perhaps Le allowed 
to draw attention briefly to two of the most 
rapidly variable in the northern heavens, The 
more conspicuous of these is situated in the 
constellation of Perseus, and was known. to. the 
ohl astronomers by the name of Algol, or the 
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‘Demon. For about two days and thirteen hours slightly. modified form this theory is not without. 
this object remains quite steady as an ordinary some degree of probability. The star neareat 
second-maguitude star, and. during this time pre- us, and about which we have the fullest informa-. 
sents no appearance of peculiarity. At the end tion, namely, our own sun, is nearly always. 
of this. period, however, it suddenly begins to marked with a greater or less number of dark 
diminish in splendour, and goes on fading till, portions, called spots, which have recular maxima 
in three hours and a half, it has decreased to | and minima, with periods differently estimated 
the fourth magnitude, This brilliancy is retained | by different observers, but generally believed to 
for the remarkably short space of only eighteen | be about eleven years, These spots must in some 
minutes ; and in another three hours and a half! way influence the amount of light and heat 
the star has regained its original splendour. | emitted by the sun, though the difference is to 
When one remembers that this object is not aj us sas pe deo and were they very much in- 
mere light hung up in heaven, but an immense : creased, it seems unquestionable that our sun 
luminary like our own sun, sume idea will be | would appear to the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
yained of the nature of the causes that are able to | system asa variable star with a period of eleven 
produce such change. The other object, though | of our years, The only objection to this theory 
much fainter than Algol, being, in fact, scarcely lis that’ we require to explain the explanation, 
visible to the unaided eye, is even more rapid in To say that the change of light is caused by 
its Huctuation. It is situated in the constellation the presence or absence of dark areas recurring 
Cepheus, but being an inconspicuous object, has at stated intervals, is simply stating the problem 
not the honour of a popular nune. This is the in different terms, What is the cause of the 
most rapid variable known. Its range, like that | dark revions, and why should they recur at stated 
of ‘All, is a little over two magnitudes; but its | intervals? Why should some stars. be exempt 
rate of diminution is nearly twice as rapid, as from them, and others condemned to their periodic 
it passes from the seventh to the ninth magni- | eruption? Must the first be regarded as in the 
tude in two hours. The change of light is | full flush of life and vigour, while the latter 
accompanied by a remarkable change in colour, are moving down to decrepitude and decay? 
the star being bluish at maximum and ruddy What are we to meke of those stars that have 
at minimum, with intervening gradations. been slowly fading since the first’ astronomers 
What explanation have scientific men been able | recorded their observations, or what of thoge whose 
to vive of these phenomena? At an carly stage, | change of brilliancy is accompanied by a change 
it was suggested that diminution of light might | of colour? These questions raise difficulties with 
be occasioned by the intervention of a dark body, which the theory is unable to cope, and which 
us a satellite, between us and the primary; with our present kuowledye we cannot. explain. 
and in the ease of such rapid variables as Algol, Meantime, astronomers continue to record observa- 
in which the chanyes are effected ina few hours, tions, to heap particular on particular, in the 
some such explanation seems absulutely neces- hope that when the mass has become sutticiently 
sary. But the weakness of this theory is that, large, some great law will Joom vaguely into view, 
while accounting fairly well for variation in stars | and reward the labour of ceuturies, If we were 
of short period, it fails altogether with those ‘allowed to express an opinion, we should pre- 
whose changes are slower and more prolonged. dict otherwise. Probably the discovery will be 
However plausible if may seem that a temporary made in an entirely different mauner—perhaps 
decrease of Hzht of a few hours’ duration might iu the dingy lnuboratory of the chemist or the 
be caused by the sweeping of a dark body across physicist. Some new fact us to the shiver. or 
the face of a star, it is evident that when the clash of atome, some unobserved peculiarity in the 
change iu brightuess is so gradual as to extend behaviour of light or heat, will flash suddenly 
to weeks, months, and even years, the explanation into view, aud in a moment reveal the great law. 
breaks down, without at least assuming motions which underlies and governs these strange pheno- 
in distant heavenly bodies as slugyvish as those in mena, | 
our own Vicinity are rapid. Nor, in addition to 
this, must we overlook the high improbubility ‘iSCOT 
of the plane of revolution of these attendant dark Poe ; 
bodies coinciding iu so many justances with our THe canine race have of late been much before 
line of vision, Thus, though the satellite theory | the public mind, The exertions of Messrs Pus- 
has at the first blush an air of plausibilitys it © tour, Henderson, and Warren have rendered it 
must be regarded as utterly inadequate to explain impossible for them to complain of being over- 
any save a sinall portion of the phenomena. kad oe furmotter luting tie pie bWorye 
Another theory has been advanced, accounting looked or Jorgotten ecrmna: EGE et pero ae 
for variability by the presence of dark areas on Indeed, they seem to be rising daily in the scale 
the surface of these distant luminaries, the alter- of social importance ; and this emboldens me to 
nate apparition of the dark and bright portions lay before a sympathising public onc of my many 
as the body rotates on its axis causing an alternate and varied experiences in comnection with our 
diminution and increase of eplendour. The same four-footed friends. . 
objection applies to this explanation as to the J] am a great lover of dogs; so is my wife; 
tng “ aa “th ie ae * a star which has been we are childless, and console ourselves by bring- 
Sree) eae Ce. re Renee One, te ane up small families of quadrupeds, whom some. 
plain that we must suppose a rate of rotation “~° <.  du-= qlee. tallbecare FiChiv Bel abOuE 
altogether at variance with ascertained facts, of our fricnds—whose tables are richly Bet abou! : 
nothing being more surely established than that With olive branches—occasionally observe are: 
the motions of the celestial bodies are rapid more tractable and grateful thun the more costly 
‘almost beyond conception. Nevertheless, in a and troublesome bipeds. Like most dog-lovera, 





cannot say; all I know is that, though his late 
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I prefer thoroughbreds; and the firet years we 
lived in London we were the anxious possessor 
of a pair of ‘show’ fox-terriers. But their con- 
stant unaccountable disappearances, and recovery 
at considerable cost of time and money, exhausted 
my patience, and threatened to exhaust my purse ; 
so that, when death removed these little friends, 
I determined to be no longer a source of income 
to dog-stealers, and hence resolved to fill the 
vacant post of household pet with a mongrel. 

If there is one thing of which T am a judge, 
it is a dog. I do not mean merely learned in 
the ‘points’ of different breeds ; but that, given 
the opportunity of observing the shape of a dog’s 
head, the cock of his ears, the way he carries 
his tail, the expression of hia eye as he follows 
his master—I will tell you whether that dog 
is worth making a friend of or not; and I have 
never found myself mistaken in a dog whose 
appearance pleased me. Therefore, my wife and 
I were agreed that Io shonld look out for a 
good intelligent dog of a size and disposition 
diffienlt to make ‘disappear,’ and so decidedly a 
mongrel as not to be worth stealing outright. 

While we were stil) (metaphorically) in mourn- 
ing for the last of the fox-terriers, we found 
ourselves in an out-of-the-world village high up 
among the hillk of the Derbyshire Peak, Here 
T saw a sheep-dog, which I felt sure would suit 
us exactly: ao straight-limbed,  broad-chested, 
dignified-looking animal, about the size of a 
collie, but stouter built and short-haired ; of 
an uncommon blue-gray colour mottled with 
black, white points, and a pair of enrious ‘wall- 
eyes, the iria like a bit of pale, blue-white china, 
The lines of the head and the expression reminded 
me of the dog in Landseer’s ‘Shepherd's Chief- 
mourner’ This dog was invariably seen half 
a yard behind jis master, who was the village 
butcher; and one day, encountering the pair in 


the bar-room of my inn, ] endeavoured to estab- ; 
dog ! 


lish friendly relations with both, = The 
received my overtures with great reserve; and 
when, with sad want of good taste, I pressed my 
attentions on him, he slowly rose, and with a 
glance of hia eye from me to his master, which 
plainly said, ‘My concern is with kom, and I 
can have nothing to do with strangers,’ withdrew 
under the settle. I subsequently pointed him 
out to my wife, telling her that in that dog 
we should find all we sought. 

‘That wild-looking creature! with glaring white 
eyes and a coat like bilberry dumplings!’ ex- 
claimed she. ‘Why, we should be mobbed, if 
we took him out in London !? 

Notwithstanding this protest, I took the firet 
opportunity of meeting master and dog in the 
bar-parlour, and-—his local value being ten shil- 
lings at most, bought him for fifteen; and by 
the help of a command from the butcher, ‘Go 
on, Scot,’ led him into our sitting-room and 

resented him to his future mistress. Whether 


‘he understood the bargain struck in the bar, 


or by what means he grasped the situation, I 
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owner's shop was only across the road, he never 
made an attempt to return to him; indeed, he 
scarcely took any notice of him if we happened 
to meet. I do not think this was ingratitude, 
but arose rather from a keen sense of what 
was due to a new master moving in an alto- 
gether different position in life. By the time 
we were returning to London, Scot had not 
only attached himself to us, and grown per- 
fectly accustomed to the more refined habits 
and manners of the society in which he now 
moved, but had justifiel my opinion of him 
by showing a great amount of general intelli- 
gence. Bringing him, as we did, from a part 
of the world where two vehicles appearing in 
the village at once was looked on as quite an 
excitement, we were afraid he would ee his 
head in the crowded and noisy streets of the 
great city. We were agreeably surprised to find 
that, beyond fixing his eyes anxiously on my 
back and keeping well to heel, the first time I 
took him up Oxford Street, he showed no sign 
of nervousness or fear; and in a few days was 
quite at his ease, following a "bus with myself 
outside in a most collected) and business-like 
manner; and on once losing me in the press 
at the Marble Arch, returning promptly to our 
house in Notting Hill. 

After a time, finding that from any place to 
which he was taken on foot, he wonld find 
his way home, and that he never allowed any one 
te take Jiberties with him in the street, or re- 
sponded to the Dlandishments of strangers, we 
felt that he could scarcely be lost or caused 
to disappear ; and as he certainly was not worth 
stealing, we rested happy in the belief that 
only death wonld deprive us of Scot. His appear- 
ance, too, being so strikingly odd, we flattered 
ourselves that if anything did happen him, we 
could not fail to trace him easily and speedily. 

Three peaceful years followed. Scot endeared 
himself toa large cirele of friends by his urbane 
manners, amiability, and general intelligence ; 
became quite a feature in our square, and was 
well known in the neighbourhood ; fer he would 
sit patiently for an hour at a time outside a 
shop-door, with his opal eyes fixed on the spot 
where he had last seen my wife’s retreating figure. 
Sometimes a knot of admirers would surround 
him, talking to him and stroking his grizzled 
head ; but Seot, though he bore what he con- 
sidered their ill-timed caresses with unfailing 
ood temper, never withdrew his attention from 
the business of the moment—watching for his 
inistress, Respond he would not. 

Three happy years went by, and then came the 
Henderson wkase—Muzzles! Scot remonstrated 
so pathetically against the double infliction of 
collar and muzzle, that, telling ourselves the name 
and addresa upon it could: be of no service, 
since he never got lost, we, in an evil hour, 
removed the former; and ‘Old Scot’—as he was 
atfectionately called, thouyh only now four years 
of aze—trotted about, presenting hie muzzle to 
every human friend he encountered, megucelng 
its removal in the plainest language. This he 
did with the persevering and trusting hopeful- 
ness of a dog who has never been neglected, 


and feels sure he has but to make his wants j} 
understood to have them attended to. One day—~ |}: 


a black and fateful day in the annals of modern jf 





&* 


London, a day of frost and ice, of riot and for— 
my wife and I started early in the day tv skate 
at Hendon. Scot accompanied us to the nearest 
Metropolitan Station, and was then told to go 
home. We believed he went; he had never dis- 
obeyed us before, and we never dreamed he would 
do so then. Returning at past six o’clock, there 
was no sniffing under the door, no impatient 
whine and acratch, no boisterous greeting as the 
door opened. 

‘Scot, sir?’ said the servant, interrogatively as 
we entered. 

‘Did he not return?’ we asked in surprise. 
No; he had not returned. But we were not 
really uneasy : he had probably made himself a 
self-invited guest at the house of some friend 
near, as he had once or twice previously done. 
If he did not return before the house was closed 
for the night, we could send for him in the 
morning, It was only when we found he was 
not at any friend’s house, that we became anxious, 
and reflected, that being without a collar bearing 
his owners address, the police, in their new- 
fanzled zeal, micht, Hionel muzzled, ‘run him 
in ;’ or, worse still, being muzzled and defenceless, 
he might even have been made to ‘disappear? 

We first made inquiries in and about thi station 
whence we had dismissed him; these, however, 
led to nothing, and then began the weary round 
of police stations and Dogs’ Homes, with, as 
usual, no result. Of course the police promised 
to do all they could, All they did was this : two 
days after our Joss, while I was out, an inspector 
called, and was received by my wife. He was a 
youngish man, of bashful manners, who informed 
her that a doy ‘answering to the description’ had 
been found that morning sleeping in a square 
close by. 

‘That is not our dog. If he were loose any- 
where within ten miles, he would come home,’ 
promptly decided my wife. 

After this, advertisements appeared in different 
papers offering a reward for the restoration of a 
‘Mottled Black and Gray Short-haired Sheep- 
dog, with wall-eyes, white points, long tail, with 
white tip,’ Ke. 

‘We shall not be troubled as we usel to be 
when the fox-terriers were lost,’ said my wife 
hopefully, ‘Gray dogs are uncommon, 80 are 
“wall-eves ;” in fact, there is not a dog in London 
like Scot. We shall have but one brought, and 
that will be the dear old fellow himself.’ 

And T confess Thad also some such idea. But 
we reckoned without the host—of fools, which 
London can produce at a moment’s notice anent 
any occasion or subject whatsoever. 

The first advertisement brought us a small but 
choice assortment of dogs, No. | arrived early, 
carefully lel by one man, the expedition being 
conducted by a second, who was spokesman. It 
was a spotted carriage-dog of Dalmatian breed. 

‘This is not a sheep-dog,’ I said. 

‘Advertisement said “wall-eyes,” sir, and a 
long tail; and this has wall-eyes and a lony tail, 
sir.’ 

‘Very well; leave the eyes and tail, then,’ 
said I, intending to be severely ironical: ‘the 
rest does not answer to the description.’ 

The man grinned, and, on the strength of my 
joke, asked for a glass of beer. This being 
politely refused, he retired, to be speedily suc- 
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ceeded -by a Whitechapel rough, leading a miser- 
able, dirty, curly-coated, brown mongrel. | 

‘Beg yer pawdon, sir,’ said this worthy, ‘but 
be this yer dorg ?’ 

‘Can that by any stretch of imagination be 
called a gray sheep-dog?’ I asked indignantly, 
trying to shut the door, which the rough held 
open with his hobnailed boot, while begging me 
to consider that he had walked all the way from 
the east end, &. A few detemmined words, how- 
ever, send him off cursing ; and I felt sorry for 
the poor brute-—I mean the four-footed one. 

The third animal submitted to us was a large 
half-bred lhiound, liver colour and white, with a 
black spot on his back—on the strength of which 
he was bronght—and a pair of lovely blue hazel 
eyes, Which seemed to plead that he might be 
vwned and taken in, 

For the remainder of that day, and—our adver- 
tisenment being repeated in the leading dailies— 
for many days after, not only did dogs of all 
sorts, sizes, and colours arrive at frequent inter- 
aly for inspection, but letters came by every 
post, and even two or three telegrams, from. all 
parts of London, its suburbs, and for fifty miles 
round, from the Midland counties and the south 
coast, informing us that dogs ‘answering to the 
description’ might be seen on applying to the 
sender, 

At first, cither my wife or I went to all places 
Within reach, to see—collics, terricrs, monyrels, 
black, tan, white, liver-coloured, Jong-haired, 
 ently-coated, bob-tailed, or no tail at all—~ani- 
muds whose sole claim to ‘answer to the descrip- 
tion’? consisted in their belonging to the canine 
Irace; for in some cases they were not even of 
the right sex. After a time, we got wary, required 
detailed particulars, and sent photos of Scot in 
the first instance, which plan we also pursued in 
the case of nore distant correspondents ; but even 
With these precautions, we took one or two tire- 
solne Journeys, only to chcounter disappointment, 
It was not merely that every one seemed to have 
gone colour-blind, but that most persons appeared 
to think that if a doy ee | to the deserip- 
tion’ in one point, that was quite suflicient reason 
to suppose it ours; if in two—the evidence that 
it was ours was held tou be overwhelming ; and 
When we had the hardihood to declare that it was 
not ours, they evidently considered themyelves 
ill-used, and in amore than one instance plainly 
showed that they thought I alone was to blame 
for the useless trouble they had had, and there- 
fore that it ought to be ne good to them. 

‘My dog was described as lony-tailed,’ I would 
-remonstrate, ‘and this one has ao tail,’ 

‘Put it is wall-eyed,’ would be the reply. 

Or my objection, ‘This doy has not gota gray 
hair on him,’ met with the rejuinder, ‘Te ’s a 
sheep-dog, and has a long tail with a white tips 
and this in a tone of conviction, as who should 
say: ‘If he’s not your dog, all 1 can say is, he 
ought to be.’ 

In one particularly aggravating case, where 
information was brought of a doy kept imyste- 
riously in a backyard, and I, after some diffi-, 
culty, obtained sight of an animal which, beyond 
possessing four legs and a head, bore no single 

int of resemblance to Seot, I indulged in a 
Fittle strong Janguage, and my informant, in a 
deeply aggrieved 


ta} 


tone, remonstrated thus: ‘I ,,. 











got a bone, held it ont, and called “Sent, Scot!” 
and he came up wagging his tail and took the 
bone ; 80 in course 1 male sure it was yourn !’ 

After a certain time, seeing that this was no 
mere ‘disappearance,’ I had offered a reward of 
double the dog's value for ‘information leading 
to his recovery.” Upon this, a re rain of 
lettera set in, the a Woceaphy and style of some 
of which were amusing; for example: ‘DEAR 
sitt in reapee of yer notiss i secn the dogg he 
eum into our Shop i givim a Biskitt wich you 
did not name is name so plees rite and say also 
if your dogy ix a Ladye dogg yours to comand,’ 
&e, 

Some were ageravating, as, for instance, two 
advising me ‘to apply at the Dogs Home ;’ and 
one-—from an elderly apinster, 1 feel sure—in- 
fortaing me ‘that she had always found the 
police moat useful in restoring valued dogs,’ 

But the most original was one from a gentle- 
man claiming the rank of captain in the army, 
who stated that ‘he knew where the dog was, 
but should require the reward to be forwarded by 
post ere he parted with the information, This 
demand showed a touching confidence in the 
guileleasness of my nature and anxious affection 
for my pet, that was not justified by results. 

At last, having done all that could be done -- 
advertisements and handbills having been as 
widely spread as was in) our power to spread 
them, exhaustive inquiries having been instituted 
to ascertain if he had been in any way killed ; 
a humble friend of ours fin the trade’ having 
cominunicated iuoa friendly way with others Sin 
the trade’---nothing was lett for us but to await 
the result. 

Alas! reader, we are still awaiting: the result, 
or rather, since many months have passed, we have 
cenged ta expect any. Our mongrel dog—truly 
fof no value to any but the owner’—in spite of 
widely offered rewards of four times his intrinsic 
worth, his singular appearance, and his keen 
intelligence, has finally—disappeared. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 


To the very numerous class of young men and 
young women who are regulating their studies 
in accordance with the announcements of Her 
Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners, it will 
be an interesting and almost exciting piece of 
news to learn that Sir Matthew Ridley and his 
colleagues, who were appointed to conduct a 
special inquiry into the Civil establishments, | 
have issned a second Report, containing a variety | 
of recommendations as to the better organisa- | 
tion of government offices. The subjects of | 
their inquiry are of the greatest possible interest | 
to all who look forward to becoming servants | 
of the Crown, and it is satisfactory to notice | 
that to a large majority of these anxious ones | 
the resulé must prove reassuring and gratifying. 
‘The numbers, salaries, hours of labour, super- 
annuation, cost of the staff, and the administra- 
tion, regulation, and organisation’ of the Civil 
establishments have now been once more pretty 
thoroughly investigated—-that is, ao far ag the 
mere taking of evidence may be held as equi- 
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valent to an investigation. No deliverance ‘is 
yet given, however, on the vexed question of the 
amalgamation of the Inland Revenue and Customs 
departments, and to that extent the candidates 
will for some time be kept in a state of suspense. 
A very considerable extent of gromid has never- 
theless been covered, and many wise suggestions 
have been put forward. 

In saying that the result of the inquiry will 
be gratifying to the majority of candidates we 
mean that the suggested changes will tend to 
the benefit of the rank and file as such, They 
will not probably increase their chances of secur- 
ing any of the ‘prizes’ of the service, for these 
prizes are in future to be much less numerous. 
This provision will of course fail to commend 
itself to candidates for the Higher Division— 
that is, those who are requirel to pass an 
examination practically equivalent to a university 
degree, so that they may be prepared to take 
broad views of public business, and do the re- 
sponsible work involving discretion and judgment, 
as distinguished from that which is ‘purely 
clerical” It) has been decided that the latter 
class of work is more largely predominant in 
wovermment offices than the outside public have 
been led to suppose, and therefore economy can 
be effected by a reduction in the number of 
highly paid clerks. This saving on the one 
hand will enable the government to be somewhat 
more liberal in their treatment of Lower Division 
clerks, who, by the way, are to be propitiated 
with the title of ‘Second Division.’ 

At present, the Lower Division clerk entering a 
seven hours’ office receives £95 a year, and advances 
by triennial additions of £15 to £250, with the 
chance of some day receiving £100 extra for special 
duties, such as superintendence, Ever since this 
scale was established, it las been recognised that 
while ita treatment of the raw recruit ‘from 
school errs on the side of liberality, the pro- 
vression towards the maximum salary must appear 
somewhat slow after family responsibilities have 
been assumed. It must be distinctly understood 
that the extra emolument or ‘duty pay’ of £100 
(or less) cannot be reckoned on as a prospective 
benefit, but is dependent to a large extent on 
accidental circumstances—such as, the number of 
the staff, the vacancies that may occur, and 
perliaps in some cases the whim of a superior 
otticer. These defects in the Lower Division 
system appear to be satisfactorily dealt with in 
the Report. The commencing salary is reduced 
to £70, and the rate of increase is £5 a year 
until £100 is attained. Then, with a satisfactory 
certificate, the clerk will progress by annual 
additions of £7, 10s. to £190; and finally, if he 
has proved his fitness for further advancement, 
he will proceed by additions of £10.a year to a 
maximum of £350. Thies point is now reached 
only in exceptional cases: in future it will be 
open to all men of character and ability. The 
chances of still further advancement must, from 
the nature of the case, be slender, as the higher 


poste are to be few in number, and some of ‘them. 
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at least will Le filled by those whom we may term 
university candidates. Nevertheless, no hard and 
fast line has been drawn to bar ‘exceptional 
ability’ from rising to its proper level. 

— To the First Division it is hoped to attract men 
who would otherwise enter a profession with a 
fair prospect of success. To induce men of the 
requisite capacity to take part in a competitive 
examination with a view to entering an office, a 
minimum salary is suggested of £200, rising by 
£20 to £500. Clerks of the second grade would 
progress by annual additions of £25 from £600 
to £800 ; and in the third grade the scale would 
be £850 by £50 to £1000. 

As to the examinations, no serious modification 
is proposed. <As optional subjects for Second 
Division candidates—although in a competitive 
examination all subjects must be practically com- 
pulsory—shorthand and one modern foreign lan- 
cuave are With some hesitation recommended. It 
would not be very surprising, however, if short- 
hand were made compulsory, and the suggestion 
as to a foreign language ignored altogether, The 
higher examination is disposed of by the simple 
suggestion that thoroughness is the quality most 
to be coveted in advanced studics, and therefore 
it might be advantageous to limit candidates to a 
few subjects which must be thoroughly mastered. 

There will probably be no disposition in any 
quarter to contest the propricty of adopting a 
uniform official day of seven hours, or of com- 
yelling those who look forward to pensions to con- 
tribute five per cent. of their salaries towards this 
great and growing expense, especially as these con- 
tributions are to be repaid with compound interest 
in the event of no pension being granted. The 
necessity also for transferring clerks from one office 
to another, instead of engaging new ones who are 
not required, is so obvious as to call for no remark; 
and whatever difhculties may hitherto have pre- 
vented this reasonable arrangement must in future 
be overcome, The retention of elderly ollicials, irre- 
verently designated § fossils,’ las often given rise 
to grave discontent, and forms the subject of three 
simple proposals. The age for Pe een te retire- 
ment is fixed at sixty-five ; but if the interests of 
the service seem to require it, a clerk may be 
‘retired’ at sixty ; while, on the other hand, if 
specially invited by the government, he may 
remain in office until seventy. The absolute pro- 
hibition from taking part in the management 
of trading Companies 13 a measure which could 
searcely be avoided ; nevertheless, it sust call 
forth angry protest from those affected, on the 
ground that government has no concern with the 
Jeisure time of its servants. Probably nothing in 
the Report is more emphatically insisted on than 
the need for promotion by merit, although of 
course the witnesses did not fail to indicate the 
risks attendant on such a system, The superior 
officer in the Civil Service has little interest in 
the efficiency of the person he promotes, whercas 
the private employer would feel that his business 
interests were at stake in the transaction, For this 
reason, it has generally been held the safer course 
to promote the senior in the aleence of special dis- 
qualification. Before, however, we can arrive at 
any conclusion on this point, we must see the new 
regulations at work. These regulations must be 


promulgated by an Order in Council, which will 
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have made their final Report ; so that some patience 


will still be required before we shall be enabled to 
criticise the details of the latest reorganisation of 
the Civil Service. 


THE DETECTION OF CRIME IN CHINA. 


THE Chinese possess no organised detective force, 
though the officials sometimes visit in disguise 
the scene of a notable crime for the purpose 
of making inquiries, and police spies are often 
locked up with remanded prisoners to try to 
worm out their secrets, The lower classes being 
intensely superstitious, the judicial investigation 
of crime usually takes place at night. The judg- 
ment hall is a lofty building of wood, unceiled, 
and bare of furniture save for the raised dais 
at the north end, where is seated the presiding 
magistrate, attended by his secretaries, clerks, and 
lictors. The only light comes from paper lanterns 
or cotton wicks in gil-cups, which but serve to 
bring into prominence the weird shadows flitting 
about the corners and lurking among the wood- 
work of the roof. Silence prevails, the few 
spectators watching the proceedings standing like 
statues, The accused, drageed from the darkness 
and filth of a Chinese prison, is foreed to kneel 
before the judgment-seat throughout the trial. 
Weakened hy ill-treatment aud appalled by his 
own superstitious imaginings, he often requires 
only a little judicious terrorising to elicit a full 
confession of his guilt. If he prove obdurate, 
witnesses are called. From these no oath or 
atlirmation is demanded ; the breaking of a saucer 
and other forms for administering an oath to a 
Chinaman laid down in English lawbooks being 
quite unknown in Chinese courts. Any hesita- 
tion or refusal to answer the magistrate’s questions 
—for he is judge, jury, and crown prosecutor all 
in one, and no counsel for the defence is allowed— 
is punished by slaps on the cheek or the appli- 
cation of the bamboo to the thighs ; aud sinolar 
penalties more severely administered check the 
giving of false testimony. Should the prisoner, 
in face of strong evidence, persist in denying his 
guilt, various persuasive mearures are resorted 
to, such as forcing him to kneel on chains, hang- 
ing him up by the thumbs, or suspending him 
by the neck in a wooden frame so that his toes 
just touch the ground. All sneh tortures are 
illegal ; but a confession has to be obtained 
soInehow before sentence can be passed, and 
cases are many, and the time allowed for settling 
them short. Seldom can the stoutest rogue, or, 
alas! innocent man, hold out against such treat- 
inent continued throughout the night, and re- 
newed, if necessary, again and again. | 

When two or more persons are equally sus- 
pected of theft or the like, the magistrates often 
show great ingenuity in detecting the guilty. 
In croas-examination they are peculiarly skilful 
in obtaining damaging udmissions, their suave 
manner deceiving the accused as to the import- 
ance of the point they inquire about so carelessly, 
Two instances of extra-judicial methods for ascer- 
taining the culprit among many equally under 
suspicion deserve to be recorded for their clever- 
ness, Some balls of opium taken from a piratical. 
junk by a revenue cruiser mysteriously dia-. 


‘appeared while being transferred to the latter: 


vessel, Opium is very precious in China, and a ,, . 





saga: probably be kept back until the Commissioners 
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ball is easily split up and secreted in the wide 
sleeves or the voluminous waistband of a Chinese 
sailor. The commander of the vessel was loth 
lo institute a search of the ship and crew, know- 
ing‘ well the eraftiness of Ins men, and that, 
even if found, the opium would most probably be 
in the bundle of some innocent man. He there- 
fore resorted to a plan ae simple as it proved 
effective. In his cabin was, as is usual, a shrine of 
the Goddess of Mercy and of the Chinese Neptune. 
Before these deities ie instituted a solemn service, 
which was prolonged til evening, When night 
fell, he mustered the erew and called them one by 
one into the dimly-lighted cabin. Here each man 
had to make solenm declaration of his innocence, 
knecling before the images, and, dipping his finger 
in a saucer of water, to smear his face all over, 
being warned that, if he were guilty, the divinities 
would make his face appear streaked with black. 
When the thief’ turn came, he tried to outwit 
the gods by rubbing his finger on the bottom of 
the sancer; but, to his horror, when he reached 
the light, his face was all over black marks, the 
wily commander having lield the saucer over a 
lamp before commencing the experiment. 

In another case, Where several servants were sus- 
pected of theft, each aman was given a bamboo of 
the same Jenuth, marked with his name, which had 
to be deposited in an urn before a small shrine 
in the outer prison where they were confined. 
The officer announced that the culprit’s red would 
grow, by interposition of Providence, one inch 
during the night. The prisoners were then locked 
up, no watch being kept om the urn. On the 
rengsemibling of the court, one rod was found to 
be an ineh shorter than the rest, as the thief 
had, under cover of the darkness, endeavoured to 
circumvent the supposed divine power by biting 
a bit off his rod, 

When any article disappears from a private 
house and one of the inmates is suspected of pur- 
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loining it, it is usual, before having recourse to 


the magistrate, whose underlings exact luze fees 
for doing anything, or nothing, to call in a priest 
and hold) a commination service. 
in inveking the evil spirits and bribing them by 


offerings and music to hound the culprit to death | 
\t continues for three days and | 


Within the yeur. 

nights—if the terrified thief docs uot confess and 
make restitution before that time, a result very 
frequently achieved. Europeans Jiving in China 
have tried this method, but not with auch 
success, as the gonging and other discordant 
sounds which constitute the Sinusic’ so effectually 
drive away sleep that the neighbouring foreigners 
insiet on its being intermitted during the night, 
and so, say the Chinese, spoil the charm. 

Of Inte years, Chinese newspapers on the Euro- 
pean model have been atarted, and are well sup- 
ported in the matter of advertisements So now, 
the loser of bank-notes or other portable property 
can, and very frequently does, anneunce his loss 
in good Chinese in the columns of one of the three 
leading dailies, offering suitable rewards for the 
recovery of his property and the detection of the 
thief, The European settlement at Shanghai alone. 
of all the towns of China empleys regular detec- 
tives at the expense of the ratepayers. Whien, 
if ever, the Chinese government will tollow the 
example set them by this ‘western’ community, 
_ it is impossible to predict. : | 


~~ 


This consists | 


| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
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WOMANS WIT. 


fWhen Conrad UT. was in 1188 proclaimed Emperor of 
Germany, the Duke of Wittenberg refused to acknowledge him 
as soeb. The Kmperor therefore besiege! the Duke, who 
had taken refuge in lis fortified town of Weinsberg. The 
Duke in the end was forced to yield; whereupon the indignant 
Emperor declared his intention of putting all to fire and sword, 
but. granted permission to the women to depart in safety, and to 
carry with them whatever they regarded as most precious. The 
Duchess of Wittenberg, taking advantage of thia concession, 


with ready wit tack her husband the Duke upon her back. Her 
example was followed by the other women; and the Emperor, 
seeing them thus come out, with the Duchess at their head, was 
touched by the spectacle, and pardoned the men for the sake of 
their wives.] 
Tisky are Lushed—the hoarse voices of battle, 
The clashing of shields, 
For at sundown, despairing of suecour, 
The proud city yields. 
Then fill me the ruby-red beaker 
Brim-high at the spring ; 
To-morrow we drink amid plenty 
‘“Waass-hacl!’ to the king! 
Oh, sweeter than toil of the Londsinan, 
Than hawking of Jord, 
Is the snort of the earth -spurning charger, 
The play of the sword. 


What, ho! are they pleading for mercy, 
The trercherous foe ¢ 

Shall we listen with many a brother 
Laid silent and low ¢ 

Nay, nay; let the women and children 
(io forth with their best 

Of jewels and honse-gear and Jinen — 
Short shrift for the rest. 

Qh, sweeter than toil of the bondsman, 
Than hawking of lord, 

Is the suort of the foam-whitened charger, 
The play of the sword, 


They come-—over-burdened, I warrant, 
With treasurings rare ; 

Wives, mothers, and matrons— by Odin! 
"Tis men that they bear! 

‘Have merey, O army victorious ! 
You bid us go free, 

With the gold and the gems that we value, 
The babes at our knee ; 

But dearer than house and the children, 
Wherever we roam, 

Are the trensures we bear on our shoulders, 
The shields of the home.’ 


‘There are wives by the strand of the ocean, 
And maidens as fair, 

Who weep through the whir of the spinning, 
And shield us with prayer ; 

For the sake of those watching and waiting 
Afar by the sea, | 

For the love and the faith of the women, 
Pass on—vye are free !’ 

Oh, sweeter than carnage and glory, 
Than jewels and gauds, 

Is the neigh of the home-coming charger, 


The sheathing of swords. . 
C. A. Dawson. 
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BLOODHOUNDS AS DETECTIVES: 
By Gorpoy Srapies, C.M,, M.D., RN, 


It is coming yet—the time, I mean, when the 
London ‘bobby’ as he now exists will be as 
obsolete as the ‘Charlies’ or night-watchmen who, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, when the writer 
was a student, used to tramp the streets of the 
Granite City. We students knew them well; we 
had good cause to, for we and they were sworn 
foes. From the time they came on duty at ten 
o'clock till the ‘wee short hour ayont the twal’ 
those brawny Charlies had far more trouble with 
us than with any other class of ‘evil-doers” The 
charge-sheets every morning might have been 
found well filled, had they only been able to catch 
us. But they were not. We knew every turn of 
them, knew the cluntering sound of their foot- 
steps, the ratile of their iron-shod cudgels, their 
bass Doric voices as they bawled the hour; ay, 
and their very shadows in the flickering gaslight. 
Strange to say, when they were at one end of a 
street, we would be at the other, and the tricks 
we played them were many and comical. If it 
sometimes came to a race, the Charlies were no- 
where—how could they be, buttoned up as they 
were to the neck in such a weight of homespun 
cloth? As well might a bear attempt to catch a 
ent. 

In the same relation as the Charlies of those 
days stood to the student stands the ‘bobby’ of 
the present day to the London marander. He is 
a belled cat at night among a swarm of clever, 
agile mice. The government has belled him, 
_batoned him, bonneted and booted him. There is 
no mistaking the clang of his iron heel, the 
steadiness of his step on the stones, the shape of 
his very head as he stands for a moment at a 
corner, or the glitter of his cape and truncheon- 
case on a wet night. Besides, he moves with 
‘method as well as rhythm, for he goes the round of 
‘his beat as regularly as the moon goes round the 
“‘gerth: if he is found at any particular spot at any 
particular ‘moment, all the world of wickedness 
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knows it will be about twenty minutes before he 
heaves in sight again ; and if it be past midnight, 
then before he does come, his ringing footateps 
ean be heard sounding loud in’ the deserted 
streets. 

But all this is bound to be altered in a few 
years ; the authorities will remember their Jack 
the Giant-killer, and array their night-policeman 
much as Jack was arrayed, so that he will seldom 
be seen and never heard. These guardians of the 
peace will also be entrusted, at times, with 
revolvers—real revolvers, not the questionable 
untested weapons they sometimes carry now—and 
they will be trained to use thongh never to abuse 
those desperately handy little shooters, 

Another change which shall work wonders in 
our night police foree will be brought about by 
the systematic use of the telephone. A .box or 
little oftice will be placed on every beat, at which 
the man on duty will have to report himself every 
quarter of an hour to the head office, and in case 
of need, receive instructions, Such a beneficent 
innovation would be productive of inealculable 
good ; it means nothing short of having every 
officer of our vast metropolitan force, within 
speaking distance and at the very elbow of his 
chief. The detective department will no doubt 
be less under command of this executive—in other 
words, brain will not be dominated by brute-force 
so much as it is now. 

_ Besides all this, a new and highly intelligent 
servant to both departments will be added to the 
forces, and wear the duty-stripes around his neck — 
by way of collar—the Bloodhound, The very 
name of this noble dog is a terror to evil-doers, 
I have not the slightest doubt that it was the fact— 
and that fact alone—of Sir Charles Warren having © 
bloodhounds at his command which etayed the — 
hands of the East End murderers in autumn last. 
I am writing these lines on the 19th of October — 
1888, and have no desire to shout before we are. 
out of the wood ; but perhaps before this paper is. 
read, we shall have seen that the Lloodhounde of : 
this country can do their duty and do it well. 

The animal bears a bad name, in a literal eense, . 
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He is supposed by the public to be a dog of 
extreme ferocity, of gore-lapping tastés, that 
having once been put on the trail of a malefactor, 
that malefactor is a doomed wretch; that the 
hound with the bloodshot eyes and the awful 
hanging chops will follow him slowly but surely 
as Fate itself, through strects and lanes of busy 
towns, into inns where he has slunk to quench his 
thirst, through woods and wilds, through forest 
and fern, o'er the watery ford, o'er stony barren 
hills and beaten paths, and seizing him at last 
by his guilty throat, will tear him where he 
stands, 

Now, there is a grain or two of truth about this, 
mixed up with a deal of chaff. But, to begin 
with, I must sav T was sorry to note the wording 
of many of the letters and papers on this canine | 
friend of ours, when describing his character. 1 | 
have five of these befure me, and each of them is | 
#0 penned as to give one the impression that | 
butter would hardly melt in the bloodhound’s 
mouth, Letters like these would fail in deterrent , 
effect upon criminality. 
a would-be woman-rlayer saying to himself as he 
read theae epistles from experts: I’m not afraid 
of a pup like that, [can give him the slip; or if 
T can’t do that, I can give him a bat on the 
head, 

Now, my own experience—and it is a somewhat 
wide one—-is as follows, and T call mpon well- 
known breeders to correct me if I] am = wrong. 
The bloodhound ia one of the most sagacious of 
all dogs; his wisdom even when quite a puppy is 
sometimes astonishing, When only six months 
old, he will often show to his master that he has 
already come to the conelnsion that life is real | 
and earnest, and not meant merely to romp and | 
play in. I have had a puppy of this age take me | 
quite in charge, as it were, giving himself all the | 
airs and manners of a dog of seven years old, and 
going on watch at nightfall as serious as a sentry 
in an enemy’s country, He would look up in 
my face as much as to say: ‘There’s nobody in 
this wicked world worth a thought except you 
and ine, master, and you don’t count as far as 
defence goes ; if you please, I'll do the watching 
for both,’ 

As a rule the bloodhound is most docile and 
Winningly affectionate. He can be trusted with 
children ; so much a0, that a boy may safely do 
duty as ‘the hunted man’ when the hound is 
being trained in hill or forest. The animal is 
nevertheless suspicious of the motions of strangers ; 
he therefore makes a most efficient guard either 
to person or property ; and his deep, ringing, bell- 
like voice, heard at night in his own grounds, 
would be sufficient to keep at bay the baldest 
burglar that ever went on prowl. 
~ ‘But instances of bloodhounds who, if not 
actually savage, will, to use a trainer's words, 
‘stand no nonsense,’ are by no means rare, I had 
the pleasure of being hunted once by one of these.’ 

It. was in a country where there were plenty of 
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hills and rocks and running streams, but nothing 
worth the name of a tree. We were training a 


pup, and as he was already well up in his work, I 


had got quite a long start, and had done my very 
best to puzzle him by wading through water, &c. 
When I had reached a cosy nook in a far-off glen, 
I sat down to rest on a stone; but a whole hour 
passed, and still no appearance of my friend and 
his pupil was put in. I was thinking I had got 
well away for once, when I was startled by the 
ronorous baying of a bloodhound, and next 
moment found myself a prisoner—made so, not 
by the puppy, but by the uppy’s father. The 
dog, 1 afterwards discovered, had escaped from 
the stable, and come to the hunt on his own 
account, and here he was. I confess I felt a little 
uneasy. J knew the dog well enough, but just at 
the present moment he did not consider it con- 
venient to know me. J felt that I wished to con- 
vince him that it was all fun, that we had only 
been playing at man-hunting, Unfortunately for 
my peace of mind, the bloodhound would not take 
that view of the matter. It was no good my 
holding ont a hand and saying, ‘Poor fellow, 
Draco! Good dog, come along then.’ This only 
made him back astern and bay the more. Worse 
than all, a movement on my part as if to get up 
resulted in a threatening exposure of some teeth. 
Draco evidently wished me to understand dis- 
linetly that I was the prisoner, and he the 
detective ; JT the captive, he the captor. That 
was the position in all its simplicity ; and as it 
was moreover pretty certain the bloodhound 
meant to do his duty, I had to do mine, and sit 
there, till at last my friend arrived with the pup. 
But the time had seemed very long. 

There is a ecrutinising calmness and dignity 
about the eye of a well-bred bloodhound that is 
quite a study in itself. If you are a perfect 
stranper to the animal, it is evident he is regard- 
ing you not with hatred by any means, nor with 
affection, but with thoughtfulness mingled with 
a little suspicion of your intentions, just as a 
human being would study an ape if one came 
hopping up to the hall-door, 

be scent and sight are remarkably well 
developed in the bloodhound, especially the 
former sense. The shape of the head we encour- 
age now at dog-shows is one in which we have 
the greatest possible spread of olfactory nerves, 
the long face in frout of the eyes, the expanding 
nostrils, and deep upper jaw, with hanging flews, 
&e. Indeed, there is not a point we give in judg- | 
ing that has not a meaning in it. The hearing as 
well as the eyesight of the bloodhound is ex-*. 
tremely acute. They hunt more by scent. than 
sight or sound, it is true, but it would be ridicu- ° 
lous to imagine that when puzzling out a trail, 
they are not at times aided by either or both the | 
latter senses. The mouth of the bloodhound is | 
capacious. It may be new to some readers to. 
learn that when listening intently to far-off 
sounds an open mouth aids the ear. Any one. 
can prove this by the following experiment on.. 
himself. When travelling by train, let him: 
deafen both ears with hie thumbs, and alter... 


nately open and shut the mouth. The di ce 
in the roar of the train is well marked. = 
Our friend the bloodhound is beautifully 


formed all over for hard work, stands on stra 
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atrong legs, has well padded, well knuckled-up 
feet, and in shape is quite a hound. Speed, 
however, is not his strong point. In olden times 
he was called the ‘Slowe hound’ among other 
names, and when the trail was perceptible even 
to human senses, the dog was taken on horseback, 
to save time. 

The Cuban bloodhound which was used to hunt 
down the slaves is a much more speedy and 
ferocious animal than our own hound, which we 
consider we have bronght to a state of very great 
perfection both mentally and physically ; and all 
hes judges agree he is a hound that can he 
depended upon to work steadily and well and 
make no mistake. Dr Romanes, in a communica- 
tion made by him to the Linnivan Society, states 
that a bloodhound belonging to him will readily 
track his master, but no one else. When we find 
one of our leading London dailies seriously taking 
note of this, we have an excellent proof of haw 
little the general public know about dovs in 
aie and hounds in particular, Why, I have 

nown a terrier tun away from a rat, and any 
number of Scotch collies who would not look at 
a sheep. In both the collie and bloodhound we 
have the raw material placed ready to hand ; it 
is our duty to train it, if we desire to protit 
thereby. ‘The training of the bloodhound is very, 
very simple if begun early. We usually have the 
acting ‘runaway man’ to rnb his boots for a time 
or two with, say, a morsel of raw liver; but this 
is soon discontinued, and the pup hunts the clean 
heel or scent of the man himself. 

Here is a point which should be borne in mind 
by any one interested in the matter. It is the 
scent of man himself that the bloodhound’s 
instinct sets him after, and not only that, but 
of some particular inan. He has started with 
this from, say, the scene of some depredation or 
murder; he has this in his nose and lis mind as 
well; and if he be a well-trained, well-fed, well- 
treated hound, and free from all nervousness, it 
will take a very large number of cross-scents to 
make him swerve. 

I put great value on the hound’s upbringing 
and general treatment when not on duty. If the 
creature has been reared and trained by a fool, 
and under the influence of fear—if he be not 
well kept, properly beddesl, exercised, and fed, 
and allowed the companionship of man, he is 
certain to develop more or less of nervous 
debility, and ten to one will go wrony at the 
critical moment. 

Anything approaching to ferocity, or even 
uncertainty of temper, entirely unfits a hound 
for his work ; he should be as docile as the St 
Bernard, andl as much to be depended on even 
in playing with or hunting Aaldeci as the 
Newfoundland. During the recent debate in the 
newspapers regarding the capabilities of dogs for 
hunting criminals, many other breeds have been 
reconimended, each and all of which have their 
merits, but also their drawbacks, Our smaller 
hounds, for instance, have wondrous scent, such 
as dachshunds and Bassets, but they lack size and 
determination ; and, worse than all, they give 
voice. Of course, every owner of a clever dog 
thinks it good enough for anything, hence we 
cannot be surprised at keepers’ clogs being extolled 
as fugitive-hunters. Let such animals, I beg to 
say, be kept to their own work—that of defend- 
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ing night-watchmen or tracking poachers. One 
writer says: ‘These large valiant and well-trained 
beasts, mostly crosses betweeii the bulldog and 
mastiff with a trace of the bloodhound thrown 
in, will not only follow their man, but when 
found, fic him, and there is no mistake about the 
matter’ Certainly not, I should answer; there 
would be no mistake about the fixing, so long ax 
he fixed the right man. The horrible savageness 
of the fixing will hardly bear thinking about. It 
would or might be all right so long as the trainer 
or master was clese behind ; but suppose the dog 
escaped and has five minutes’ work at his man, 
what then! No; let every dog co the work for 
which he was intended ; and bloodhounds alone, 
I maintain, are the only dogs that can be trained 
fo act as police assistants, 

Tt is not, however, in tracking murderers only 
that the intelligent bloodhound would come in 
so handy, but a variety of other criminals too 
numerous to mention. The burglar, for example. 
It would really, methinks not be going too far to 
say that in any town where well-trained blood- 
hounds were kept ready, burglary would be ren- 
dered a ten times more fhaenicua came than it is 
now, if not an impossibility, without the certainty 
of detection. If the peliceman on the beat found 
out any time before sunrise that a burglary had 
been committed, he could make sure of finding 
his man in an hour, or much less perhaps, unless 
he had actually taken train or trap away from the 
place; but even then, he would have what is 
called fa clue’ Supposing if were many hours 
before information was laid, there would stijl be 
heavy odds against the thief getting clear ve 
and in some cases, reset as well as theft would be 
laid bare, The keeping of police bloodhounds 
would have a negative and deterrent effect as 
well as a positive, and this would be the best 
of it, because prevention is always better than 
cure, 

Some people doubt the possibility of dogs track- 
ing a criminal through the streets and lanes and 
busy thoroughfares of a great city. They epeak 
of cross-scents; but in doing so they speak of’ 
what they do not understand so well as—the 
bloodhound does. He has got the right scent at 
the right place, and if he is the right sort of dog, 
he will stick to that and no other. Besides, it 
has been done over and over again. Whether to 
the Lloodhound nose every human being has a 
different scent, 1 know not; but it would really 
seein 80, else how can the animal follow his man 
so directly, and single him ouf among even a 
crowd of others at a public-house bar or in the 


bosom of his own nue ey family ? 


A well-known English breeder spenks of hounds 
that are attached to the penitentiaries in Texas, 
The men in charge of them, he says, give most 
wonderful accounts of the capture of convicts by 
means of these dogs, although the fugitives had 
in some instances a twenty-four to thirty hours 
start, and in one case they ran their man over 
forty miles. But these animals are a cross between 
the Cuban bloodhound and the foxhound, splen- 
didly trained, and kept constantly at work. The 
same authority avers that our English blood- 
hounds are infinitely superior to these; and I 
have no doubt he is right. | 

On the whole, I confidently advance that with 
judicious training in the place where he is to be- 
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worked, and from his puppyhood, good housing, 
good feeding, kindly treatment, and constant prac- 
tice in hunting men, the bloodbonnd can be made 
& most intelligent member of the force. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAYTER VII. 
Presentiy, Mr Esholt Jooked up from his Plack- 
twood and said: ‘It may perhaps be as well to 
explain how I and young Burrell chanced to fall 
in with each other, His father, my brother 
Richard, and Mr Granby were friends after a 


fashion which seems te’ be going more ont of ! 


vorne year by year, In telling you ladies this I 
daresay Iam telling you no more than you know 
already. Be that as it may, when young Burrell 
came to Liverpool previously to lis first voyage, 
he brought a letter of introduction to me from 
Mr Granby, whereupon TI invited him to come 
and stay a few days with us at Everton ; but he 
was unable to do so, Between his voyages he has 
called on me two or three tines at the office, and 
T have always been pleased to hear of his welfare. 
Well, three days ago he and do met by chance in 
Water Street. It seemed to me that he looked 
very thin and sallow; and on inquiry T found 
that he had been struck down by fever a few 


weeks after reaching the Bonny River, and on his | 
partial recovery, had at onee been transferred to | 


another ship that was about sailing for home. He 
is now, however, convalescent, and walking about 
with nothing to do. As he expressed himself as 


being tired of the sea and wanting some berth | 
ashore, I offered him the post of second cashier | 


in my counting-house, which just now happens 
to be vacant—but of course on probation. He 


was only tou glad to aceept the offer, and he | 
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oe moment did she venture to lift her eyes to 
is. | : es 

Miss Esholt received the young man graciously 
—and she could be very gracious when it suited 
her purpose to be so. She made him sit next. her 
at «dinner, and entered freely into conversation 
with him, endeavouring to discover the salient 
points of his character, adroitly leading back the 
conversation more than once, when it seemed 
inclined to go astray, to his early life and his 
long vacations at the vicarage, and all the sur- 
roundings of those pleasant days, but careful 
always to leave ont Agnes’s name, waiting, in 
fact, till Wilmot should introduce it of his own 
accord, which, however, he unaccountably failed 
todo. He had not spoken a score of sentences to 
Miss Esholt before something seemed to put him 
on his guard againet her, and when he noticed 
the cold vindictive expression of her eyes as her 


eA te terete enna 


‘glance followed Agnes about the room, he said to 


‘This woman is her brother's wife’s 
enemy, She’s trying to draw me out for some 
purpose of her own, Gardez-vous, mon ami,’ 

Consequently, as it fell out, Miss Esholt’s thirst 
for information— that is, for the information she 
was 50 desirous of getting at—was productive of 
little or no result, Wilmot was willing to talk 
and answer any number of questions about his 
life on board ship and his experiences on the coast 
of Africa, many of them very strange and start- 
Jing; but when Miss Esholt, Jeading him by the 
i hand, as it were, would strive to draw him skil- 
‘fully back to where he felt the ice every moment 
‘growing thinner under him, he would burst 
| abruptly away, glide lightly over the dangerous 
| spot, andl get back to,safer ground as quickly as 
, possible. 

Agnes would have been more than woman if 
she could have kept her eyes from occasionally 
! wandering in the direction of Wilhnot, when she 
ifelt that his gaze was turned another way. It 
seemed to her that he had never looked so hand- 
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ae seem neat 


started on his new dutics this morning, He | some as he looked to-night. His late illness had 
seems to be a young man of education and: lent a touch of refinement to his features which 


manners. What Thave done for him ao far has 
been ont of regard to my brother's memory ; if I 
tind that he merits it on his own account, he will 
not find me neglectful of his interests,’ 

Miss Esholt took care to be present at the 
oy aaa of Wilmot Barrell to her brother's 
wife, 

Wilmot had casually heard that Mr Esholt: had 
been lately married, but had attached no import- 
ance to the fact, as being one that in no way 
concerned him. When, therefore, he followed 
Mr Esholt into the drawing-room on his arrival 
at The Hollies and was introduced to Agnes as 
‘my wile, it was all he could do to keep back the 
cry of aurprise which rose involuntarily to his 
lips. He bowed low, so as to hide his emotion, 
and held out his band, but would not trust 
himself with even a word in reply. The keen 
eyes watching from the easy-chair saw Wilmot's 
quick startled Jook and the momentary contraction 
of his mouth, and could not help admiring his 
power of self-conmmand. Agnes, who had aes 
training herself, ever since she heard the news, to 
go: through the ordeal with composure, hardh 
succeeded as well. Her cold trembling hand, 
her colourless cheeks, her unsteady voice, all 
betrayed the agitation of her mind. Not for 


| gave him more the look of a hero than ever. His 
| thick brown curls, among which her fingers had 
so often strayed, still clustered round his white 
forehead with the same apparent carelessness as 
of yore. She had often been struck with his 
likeness to a certain portrait of Lord Byron she 
had once seen; to-night she was more struck with 
it thun ever. As her eyes glanced from Wilmot 
to her husband and then back again, a little sigh 
fluttered involuntarily from her lips. 
Wilmot, for his part, was no less struck with 
the change in Agnes. He had left her a lovable 
and fascinating girl, a girl of whom he often 
| thought with a sort of regretful tenderness, whom 
he would yvladly have made his wife, had not 
Dame Fortune played her such a scurvy trick ; he 
found her now a woman, as lovable still, no doubt, 
and equally fascinating, but with an indescribable 
charm about her which had never struck him 
before. Of what that charm. consisted, he did not: 
care to ask himself ; it was enough for him to feel. 
and know it was there. He went home that night. 
a prey to a tumult of conflicting emotions—love, 
anger, mortification, and vain regrets. He felt 
that never in his life had he loved Agnes as he. 
loved her now, when she was lost to him for. 
ever. Rte “4 8 4 a ae Tne ce 











That first visit of Wilmot to The Hollies was by 
no means his last. Mr Esholt generally brought 
him to dinner at least twice a week, and he had 
a standing invitation to drop in for an hour of an 
evening whenever he felt so disposed—an invita- 
tion of which he availed himself pretty frequently. 
He had lodgings about a mile and a half higher 
up the river, so that it was only a pleasant walk 
between his place and The Hollies, He was very 
cautious both as regards his speech and his 
demeanour on these occasions. He had formed 
such an opinion of Mr Esholt’s keenness and clear- 
sightedness in business matters, that it seemed 
to him only a matter of course that he should 
bring the same qualities to bear in private life. 
Then, again, he felt that nothing he said or did 
remained unnoted by Miss Esholt’s ever-vigilant 
eyes, That she had some hidden purpose of her 
own to serve, he felt sure, and not to know what 
that purpose was filled him with vague uneasiness. 
Such being the case, he was careful not to address 
Agnes oftener than ordinary politeness demanded ; 
in fact, he rather overdid the part he had laid out 
for himself to play, and any casual observer would 
have set him down not as a person who had 
known Mrs Esholt from childhood, and had lived 
for months at a time under her fathers roof, 
but as one who had made her acquaintance for 
the first time after her marriage. But Miss 
Esholt was not a casual observer, and she did not 
fail to note the brief, fiery glances, half-veiled 
though they were, which, despite the guard he 
had put upon himself, Wilmot could not help 
every now and then launching in the direction of 
Agnes; nor how he manauvred to sit near her, 
even though he did not speék to her ; nor how he 
seemed to thrill if, in passing, her dress by acci- 
dent chanced to brush against him. As for Agnes, 
she rarely spoke to him except when ee 
to do ao, but seemed to kvep closer to her husband’s 
side than at other times, and would sometimes 
feign a headache and make it an excuse for retir- 
ing while the evening was still young. At the 
best of times she had never a great deal of colour, 
but what she had, begau to pale as the days went 
on, till little but the ghost of it was left. 

‘She can’t deceive me,’ said Miss Esholt grimly 


to herself, ‘for all she tries to make one believe 
she has no more feeling than a statue. There 


has been more, far more, between those two 
than appears on the surface. Mr Burrell tries 
to hoodwink us all; but it’s plain that he loves 
her; and as for madam, unless 1’m much imis- 
tuken, she reciprocates the feeling, but is too 
frightened to let it be seen. And yet in Robert's 
mind there is not even the faintest suspicion 
propiny its way towards daylight! Eyes hath 

e, and yet he sees not,’ 

Miss Esholt, considering in her own mind the 
state of affairs at the end of the third week after 
Wilmot Burrell’s first appearance at The Hollies, 
found that matters did not progress so rapidly 
as it seemed tu her that they ought to do; 
though in what way they fell short of her ex- 
pectations she probably never cared to ask her- 
‘self, or could have categorically explained, had 
she been called upon to do so. But she felt 
like a spectator of the first act of a comedy 
(might dt not, perchance, develop into a tragedy 
‘by the time the last act was reached ') when the 
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to the unknown something which one has a 
presentiment must surely come. She had a pre- 
sentiment that there was an unknown some- 
thing yet to come, * 

At this time Miss Esholt had only one friend 
staying with her at Syringa Cottage, a young 
lady, Miss Remington by name, 

‘Robert,’ she said to her brother one evening, 
when Wilmot happened not to be there, ‘ Miss 
Remington has been dying to visit Rushmere 
Grange ever since she saw some drawings of it 
a month or two ayo. I’m told it’s only about 
a dozen miles away, Don’t you think that she 
and I and Agnes might drive over some fine 
morning, explore the old place, have luncheon 
at the hotel, and come ack in the cool of the 
afternoon ?’ 

‘Why not? I have no doubt you would find 
it a very enjoyable excursion,’ 

‘But fancy three ladies and no gentlemen ! 
Couldn’t you manage to steal a day from business 
and go with us ?’ 

Mr Esholt laughed, and shook his head. ‘So 
that’s your game, is it? No; I domt think you 
must count on me, charmed as, of course, I 
should be to join you.’ 

‘IT am quite sure you can spare a day if you 
only choose to do so. You are like the rest of 
the men, you fancy yourself of far more im- 
portance than you really are. Jabez Kimber 
would see that nothing weut wrong during your 
absence, as he has had tu do un many occasions 
ilready. You might also spare us Mr Burrell 
for the day, I am sure a holiday would do 
him good.’ 

‘Oh, you shall have Burrell, and welcome ; but 
as for myself’ 

‘If you can’t go, Robert, I shall certainly prefer 
tu stay at home,’ broke in Agnes. 

‘In that case, there’s no option Ieft me in the 
matter,’ answered Mr Esholt with an air of mock 
resignation. 

Miss Esholt had half hoped that her brother 
would be unable to go, and there was still a 
chance that le might be detained at the last 
moment. What did she expect to gain, what 
end did she lovk to achieve by her Tittle plot, 
which was purely an arrangement of her own} 
—for although Miss Remington had expressed 
a languid desire to visit Rruhinets. she was 





certainly not ‘dying’ to do so. Probably 
she could not have told herself. But in the 


chapter of accidents there always lurk unnuin- 
bered possibilities. 

; iashinere Grange dated from the reign of 
the Eighth Henry. His daughter, the preat 
Elizabeth, was said to have ‘trod a measure’ 
there on one occasion with the Sir Godfrey of 
those days, who went far towards ruining him- 
self in his efforts to do honour to the visit 
of his royal mistress. The place was now partly 
in ruins, and none of the family had lived there 
for many years. It was in charge of caretakers, 
whose duty it was to show visilors over such 
portions of the old mansion as were still in a 
tolerable state of preservation. Inside, there was. 
little to see beyond the worm-eaten panelling 
of the walls, a few finely carved chimmey-piecea, 
and some wonderful old tapestry, which had not 
been removed when the place was denuded of 
all else it contained. he gardens, however,. 
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with their formal walks and pleached alleys, | he had something to say to her, but hitherto she 
with their maze, their fountains, and their more | had carefully avoided affording him the required 
or lews dilapidated statues, were still carefully | opportunity ; now, however, she made up her 
looked after, and in themselves alone were well ' mind on the spot to have the matter over and 
worth u visit. done with. | 

When the day of the excursion arrived, Mr ‘Ah! Agnes, why are you so cold to me? 
Esholt, after a couple of hours at business, why ’—— . 
reached the startinz-place by the appointed time, ‘You forget, Mr Burrell, that you are speak- 
somewhat to his sister's secret chagrin. A roomy ! ing to Mr Esholt’s wife.’ | 
wayonette had been hired for the occasion.! ‘Pardon me if for one moment I forgot that 
Wilmot perched himself aluft beside the driver, ; fact—a fact which has burnt itself into my brain 
and was there allowed to smoke his cigar. He! night and ever since that inoment when Mr 


Pov, 4,3 


would have given something to know from whom | 
his invitation had siianated — wheter from Miss 
Esholt or from Agnes, for he did not doubt 
that it came from one or the other. In any 
case, should the Fates prove propitious, he would 
seize the opportunity fur having that explanation 


day 
Esholt atreduced as his wife one whom, not 
three short years ago, I had every reason to 
hope I should some day call my own.’ 
‘If this is all you have to say, Mr Burrell, 
we had better turn back at once.’ 
(To be continued.) 


with Agnes which hitherto it seemed to him she 
had studiously avoided, 
For some time after they reached the Gran, ASCENSION ISLAND. 
it appeared as if the Fates were about to remuin | ; 4 
pan area Agnes kept close to her husband, | THis tiny oasis in the desert of waters of the 
and evidently would not be drawn into a téte- | South Atlantic Ocean will in future be less visited 
a-téte. A Bath-chair had been provided for Miss! by British ships. The Admiralty have issued 
Ssholt’s use, und Miss Remington as a mutter of | their ukase which declares that it is no longer 
conse kept by the side of her friend, to be used as a couling station. Many of our men- 
| They had explored the house, and Were NOW | ofwar and mercantile ships ond steamers will 
out in the grounds, wandering about at their! - { Re ite, eae wenn eal al the 
own sweet will) Mr Esholt, Agnes, and Wilmot i as ae od dL A a ML 
were walking a little way ahead 22 J. others, island has been a reyal naval station since 
when some thought seemed to strike Mr Esholt, 11820, previous to which date it had for some 
and he turned back to speak to his sister, As} years been garrisoned as an outpost by a detach- 
he did so, a gentleman, accompanied by a youth ment from St Helena, more than seven hundred 
with a sketch-book under his urn, emerged from ‘niles distant. When Napoleon wus at St 
arena Ve Sheer eters on sa | oes ae Realansiae, ge ees nears 
on lapse. There was a mutual laugh over | be Scheie ee eve oe eae o 
the rencontre; then Mr Day-—after having ex- fed inhabitants, was a ae best, and a favourite 
pines that the youth was his son, and that, | tendezvous for the British squadron that kept, 
aving a mania for sketching, he would let hiy | Watch and ward to prevent the ‘Conqueror of 
father have no rest till he had made some | Kkurepe’ repeating the episode of Elba. 
drawings of the Grange--button-holeud Mr Esholt | Situated in latitude 7° 57’ south, and longitude 
and drew him out of earshot of the others, after 14° 21’ west of Greenwich, Ascension is about. 
ee ue tn ige an ae in general aud stock- three thousand four hundred and tifty miles from 
brokers Uo particular, > y : a} : ice : 
Agues sna Wilt seated slowly on till they ; eee ane ae a aur ieee ave 
came to a point where the path they were Lea saan meu fg 1 eee hase ee 
following turned sharply to the left, Then Agnes | long UlOus cena: Lo" est atid aidub ta Mas miles 
paused and looked back. Her husband was still Wide from north to south, Though its general 
engaged with Mr Day ; bat Miss Esholt and her | aspect is that of an extinct volcano crater, with 
friend were following slowly on. When she | ancient remains of lava, scoriie, and pumice-stone,. 
turned, Wilmot had stepped round the corner | it possesses one hill, styled the ‘Green Mountain,’ 
rate the oS gies u sen Pee or eat gu which rises to a height of nearly three thousand 
followed him, Even if her husband sh me bg ne es aes | | 
‘letalacd, uM 138 Esholt ould i ae paniee ia ree vais me. ae ont aie tly moore ne 
aicather miiiute of-k Wout nicet ‘cultivated. In this equable climate, rightly 
Wilmot saw that now or never was his oppor. | @eemed extremely salubrious, the Royal Naval 
tunity. Not a moment must be lost. ich | Hospital, perched high up on the Green Mountain, 
privet hedges screened the walk on either aud ;; has done much to alleviate the ills that poor 
not a creature was in sight. But before he Jack’s flesh is heir to. Many a amilitary and 
could make up his mind how to begin, Agnes {naval invalid, whose constitution has suffered 
said coldly: ‘We had better go back; we ure | under the torrid zone of the West African coast, 
perio agp aah Aone dive A | especially the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone—_ 
Ment. ane “a eieaas ly Noles areca ania : mae 
entreat of you!’ exclatined Wilmot, with that | aptly termed the W hite Man's Stays . has 
eon BL cae ene Ve ace derived great and lasting benefit from this sana-_ 
indescribable thrill in hia voice whieh moved i °" , ae Pie eee 
her to-day even as it had been wont to move | torium. The view of the sea of waters Iron ite. 
her of old. verandas is sublime, though unchangeable, except. 
‘Well?’ she said, confronting him with ain the wild waves’ play and the varied hues of: 
ateady gaze. She had felt for some time that! sky and cloud. It is ever ranging between calm, ee 
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and convulsions in breeze and gales ; apparently 
boundless and endless, as it rolls along with its 
loud or soft utterances day and night. The 
gardens of the hospital are pleasant places, where 
the convalescents finally build up their shattered 
constitutions. Though close to the equator, the 
climate of Ascension is so modified by the south- 
east trades-wind that the temperature rarely 
exceeds eighty-six degrees. One serious defect 
of this otherwise pleasant station is the limited 
water-supply, as there is but little rainfall during 
the year, and the spring-water is scanty. 

The tiny village of Georgetown, containing 
about two hundred and fifty inhabitants, is 
governed by a post-captain of the navy. There 
are not many houses; but there is a small fort, 
also tanks, the coal-depot, and the naval store- 
houses. We hear that the inhabitants and the 
garrison are not only under naval discipline, 
but that the whole island is rated as a stationary 
vessel ‘of Her Majesty’s flect. 

Georgetown Bay can hardly be considered a 
harbour of refuge; there is neither a good pier, 
harbour, nor landing-place, and the ocean-swell 
and surf render landing in small boats an un- 
pleasant proceeding For the benefit of those 
who might fancy to visit Ascension, it is well 
to mention that they would have an opportunity 
of retirement from the busy world, and rarely be 
disturbed by letters or newspapers, and have the 
advantave of being able to constantly dine on 
turtle and turtle soup at small comparative cost. 
The hard-worked citizen would have ample oppor- 
tunity to rest his racked brain in this isolated 
spot, amidst the great billows rolling in from 
the boundless ocean, that vast marine plain 
encircling the island. Any disturbance of the 
public health is to be feared only from external 
cauises—quarantine stringency and modern sani- 
tary appliances alike combine to keep Ascension 
healthy ; and though the climate is naturally 
damp, from the limited extent of the island and 
the abundance of sea-air, it is alike equable and 
salubrious ; and by avoiding the noonday gyn -and 
exercising some caution, many pleasant “picnics 
and delightful excursions may be made. St 
Helena, the adjacent island, was specially reported 
on most favourably by a Committee of medical 
men before it was decided upon as the final prison 
and home of Napoleon I. 

Huge turtle weighing from six hundred to eight 
hundred pounds visit Ascension between Chriat- 
imszas and midsummer, and lay their egos in the 
sand, They are not permitted to return to their 
ocean home, but are turned, and placed in one of 
the numerous turtle ponds, from which they are 
sold to passing ships or steamers for two or three 
pounds, and form a welcome adjunct to the ships’ 
‘grub. Ascension as a rendezvous and depot for 
the British squadron has played an important part 
in putting down the slave-trade between the west 
coast of Africa and South America. The sailors 
and marines have done good service for many 
years in road-making, Jevelling ground, and laying 
out and keeping of gardens. It is to be feured 


the withdrawal of the post-captain and the little. 


_.,. Garrison is sure to be followed by an exodus of 
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the few inhabitants, and Ascension may then 
rapidly revert to its original primitive and chactic 
condition, or be annexed by some other nation 
ambitious to possess such a haven in mid Atlantic, 
where the flag of Great Britain has long held 
undisputed supremacy, and bronght to terms 
defiant slavers. Our squadrons of war-ships 
cruising in the South Atlantic will miss their 
pleasant visits to the island. The ‘Home Gardens’ 
—alike a favourite resort of the islanders and 
visitors—prove how the labours of the sailors and 
marines have made ‘the desert to smile’ The 
pretty little cemetery of Green Mountain preaches 
short and pithy sermons to the visitors, reminding 
all that the prisoners rest there together, and hear 
not the voice of their oppressors. The tombstones 
and monuments are in keeping with the locality ; 
possibly, there is some one in authority who, like 
the officers appointed in the ancient Grecian 
yames, has power to pluck down statues and other 
erections in memory of the dead if they exceed 
due symmetry and proportion. 

Ascension was Tionieted by the Portuguese 
navigator Juan de Nova on Ascension Day 150], 
but it remained a desert island for many years. 
Its plains and tablelands range from one thou- 
sind two hundred and fifty to two thousand 
fect above the ocean. Large quantities of green 
veyetables are grown, and gladly bought up by 
passing ships. The little garrisun at Georgetown 
is supplied with water from enormous cisterns 
capable of holding nearly two thousand tons 
of water, which is conducted through strong 
iron pipes laid from the Green Mountain springs, 
six miles distant. Geoloyy indicates from the 
steep and rngued ravines intersecting some of 
the plains, which on the south coast undulate 
to the shore, and on the north terminate in 
precipices--coupled with the fact that the island 
18 coennio== flint Ascension is a perk of a vast 
submarine vidge dividing the North and South 
Atlantic basins. The inhabitants easily pro- 
cure abundance of fish, of excellent auality, 
close to the shore, such as rock-cod, conger- 
eels, the ‘soldier,’ &c There are plenty of 
vuinea-fowl, Jand-crabs, and a few wild goats, 
There are numerous small bays and coves along 
the coast where products of volcanic origin are 
found, 

The sunrise witnessed from the Grecn Moun- 
tain is a wonderful picture, admitting of much 
dreamy sentiment. First, the tourist notices as 
far as the eye can view a boundless area of neutral 
tint ; suddenly a tinted line gradually creeps over 
the eastern sky, but no sun is visible. The 


-‘roseate hues of early dawn’ rapidly advance ; 


the sun slowly i and a wonderful Lath of 
sunlight streains forth, converting the landscape 
into a scene of radiant splendour. At the exact 
commencement, the peak of the Green Mountain 
alone appears to be coloured by the sunlight, the 
ravines and plains still lying in gray shadow. A 
few ‘rushing minutes, and the illumination spreads 
with continuous speed over the whole island. 
Each nook, valley, and the encircling sea has’ 
caught the glory of advancing aurora. The day 
has begun with marvellous clearness in the bright 
sunlight and soft balmy air. The toil of the ascent 
and early watch is trivial when cg ei with 
the rich reward of scenic grandeur that is wit- 
nessed. The ascent can be made with compara: . 





enema 





" The 


and 





there is nothing to endanger. life ; 
horrors are absent during the climb, 
portentous tremblings of the earth are want- 
ing in the extinct volcano. 


tive ease ; 
perils and 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
CONCLUSION, 

CHAPTER 1V.—‘THE TIME HAS COME.’ 
AYNBLEY knew one friend of the late Dr Fairfax 
whose advice he thought might be useful to him | 
in his prescnt dilemma, That friend was Mr | 
Hammond, who for more than half a century had | 
practised as a solicitor in Yarmouth, and was | 
the respected agent of some of the best families 
in the county. To him accordingly the doctor | 
proceeded shortly after the departure of his 
visitor, As svon as he had explained the circum- 
stances under which Mina had been found by the 
miller Suffling, and the substance of the conversa- 
tion he had held with her that morning, the old 
lawyer Jooked yrave and shook hig head, ‘It was 
an unlucky day for the Chisholm family when 
the daughter of that bankrupt Irigh lord became 
mistress of Broadimarsh, he said, taking a pinch 
of snuff reflectively. 

‘But can you suggest, or do you suspect any 
reason for this vindictivencss towards her son's 
wife 2’ 

‘She dg his wife, aud that is reason enough for 
a lady of the Honourable Mrs Chishelm’s nature 
to dislike her, answered the lawyer, with a smile. 
‘But, let me see.—There was something peculiar 
about the will, said Mr Hanmmond as he stepped 
towards a rack of deed-boxes and examined the 
names printed on them. ‘Here it is. The late 
Squire was most yenerous to his wife. He be- 
queathed to her the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds, and the use of Broadmarsh House with 
all that it contained during her life. He also left 
her the interest of fifteen thousand pounds until 
such time as his son George should marry wad 
have aimale child, On the birth of this wruspec- 
tive pranudson, the interest of the fifteen thousand 
was to be withdrawn from the widow and allowed 
to aceumulute for the benefit of the said grand- 
gon, 

‘Now I understand why the birth of Mina’s— 
I mean Mra Chisholin’s beby was such a sore 
grievance,’ commented Aynsley, | 

‘Yes; and [ confess that the news of his early 
death startled me with unpleasant suspicions, | 
which, although Inlled by the doctor's formal | 
certificate, are roused again by what you have |; 
told me.’ | | 

‘You do not mean that you think it possible 
there has been any '—— 

‘There, there, my good friend,” Mr Hammond 
interrupted ; ‘no man—and least of all a lawyer— 
haga right to publish mere suspicions. Enough 
to say that the grandson is dead, and the widow 
continues to enjoy the interest of the fifteen 
thousand until the birth of another male child.’ 

Mr Hammond went on to inform Aynsley that 
he had a sealed packet entrusted to him b ras 
Chisholm eight or nine months before he died. 
‘But what the packet contains, the lawyer went 


on, ‘1 do not. know. His instructions to me are 
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written outside with his own hand, and signed by 
three witnesses, including myeelf.’ / : 

‘What are the instructions? 

‘I do not suppose, observed Mr Hammond | 
thoughtfully, ‘that I should. be exceeding my 
duty in allowing you to read them.’ He again 
carefully SA what was written on the packet, 
and then said ; ‘There—you may read, for 1 know 
my old friend Fairfax had a deep regard for you, 
and I look upon you as acting for his daughter as 
a brother might have done.’ 

Ayusley slowly aud carefully read the instruc- 
tions on the packet, and read them a second time, 
as if wishful to commit them to memory. He 
looked up with an expression of grave perplexity: 

‘In what year was the late Squire married ?’ 
queried Aynsley abruptly. 

‘I cannot remember off-hand; but we can 
easily ascertain, if the date is of any importance 
to you. 

‘I begin to fancy it may be.’ 

‘The marriage was a very hurried affair, and 
Squire Chisholm’s long purse was freely drained 
to resctte the Irish lord and his family from 
absolute poverty,’ 

‘Where was the present George Chisholin 
born ?’ 


‘In Paris, I believe. The Squire and his wife 


started for the Continent on the day of the 


wedding, and did not come home until three or 
four years afterwards,’ | 

Aynsley rose and spoke with evident excite- 
ment: ‘I want you to allow me to make a copy 
of the instructions written on that packet, Mr 
Hammond.’ 

‘For what purpose ?” 

‘That 1 may show it to the Honourable Mrs 
Chisholm,’ 

‘The request is unusual, and I do not see how 
to comply with it’ 

‘I will give you sufficient reasons for doing 
60. 

For another half-hour the lawyer and the 
doctor were in close consultation ; and when the 
Jatter left the office, he carried with him a duly 
authenticated copy of what Squire Chisholm had 
written on the outside of the sealed packet, He 
went straight home. Biddy Flaherty, who had 
been prowling about for nearly two hours, saw 
him and felt relieved. ‘Now he has gone into 
his house, he can’t get out again widout me seein’ 


him,’ she thought; ‘an’ 17ll be after him wher- 


ever he goes, if it was to the ind of the world.’ 
Aynsley received from his sister a list—a very 
brief list—of the callers for gratuitous consulta- 
tion; and a still briefer list of patients who 
desired his attendance at their houses. They 
were two: one an old woman who lived in the 
Row which ran by the side of his house; the 
other was a shrimp-catcher in the same Row who 
had got himself badly pommelled in a drunken 
brawl Neither case required immediate atten- 
tion, so Aynsley told Jane he would go to them as 
soon as he found something be wanted from his 
bedroom. | a .s 
Ju a corner beside the dressing-table was ‘a 


strong sea-chest which had accompanied him all: 14. | 








round the globe. Its chief contents now were eld |] 


letters, diaries, and the uncompleted manuscript: || 


*; 
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on board emigrant ships. He hastily examined 
the diaries until he found one dated eight years 
back. Then turning over the leaves, he stopped 
when he came to the name of Edward Fortescue, 
M.D. He read the paragraphs which followed 
the name, and as he read he became even more 
excited than when he had looked on the Squire’s 
instructions on the packet in Mr Hammond’s 
office. 

‘I have got it!’ he exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of triumph and relief in his eyes.—‘I may be 
late, Jane. Don’t wait up for me. I shall go out 
by the side-door, as 1 must run down the Row to 
see those people, and Iam in a hurry.’ He went 
out by the side-door, and thus unconsciously 
ere the attentions of Biddy Flaherty. 

aving attended to his patients, Aynsley 
hurried to Sulling’s mill. He hid a pretty clear 
idea as to how he was to act now in order to 
place Mina in her proper position—he could not 
say restore her to it, since she had never held it 
at Broadmarsh. Everything, however, depended 
upon her strength ; and he was rejoiced to find 
her much stronger than when he had last seen 
her. She had taken some of the beef-tea he left 
in the morning, and enjoyed another sound sleep. 
The feverish restlessness he dreaded had almost 
disappeared ; and so, after beating about the bush 
for a few minutes, he ventured upon a direct 
uestion. ‘You said that you did not expect Mr 

Yhisholm back for a HOHE Did you make no 
attempt to communicate with him? 

‘T had no opportunity. IJ wrote to him at the 
address he gave me, but I am sure my letters were 
not posted. When | knew that baby was dying, 
I implored Gedge to send a telegram, and he 
promised that he would do it. But even if he 
did contrive to send it away, it cannot have 
reached George, for—he loves me, and would have 
come at once when he learned that I so much 
wanted him.’ 

‘T believe Gedge succeeded in despatching your 
message, and also that your husband received it.’ 

She started up in the bed, her eyes bright with 
the ecstasy of love which inspires new life. 

‘He has come back—and you know it !—QOh, 
bring him to me, and I shall be well !’ she cried 
wildly. 

‘You must be calm, then, if I am to bring him 
to you,’ said John Aynsley softly, and he was 
conscious of a distant craving in his heart for such 
a love as this woman had yviven to another. But 
he went on with brave unselfishness : ‘You are 
right; he has returned, but it was early this 
morning, and he is so much fatigued that he is 
unable to leave his room’ 

‘Tell him that I am waiting for him—that I 
will die if he does not come,’ she interrupted 
saat 

‘I will go for him at once, and if he is able to 
move, he shall come. But you must promise to 
try to be quiet.’ | 

*Yes, yes, I will be quiet till he comes,’ she 
said, lying back on the pillow; ‘but go at once. 
He will] come when he knows where I am.’ 

Aynsley was not so confident of that, for the 
note of assignation with Blaxland was not yet 
explained. | 
{1 am going to Broadmarsh now, and you may 
expect somebody here within an hour’ 

.. He-went. out, and saw Joe Suffling standing on 
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the long ladder of his mill, gazing across the. 
Denes towards the sea. He ran down the steps as: 
soon as he saw the doctor. | 

‘Look, sir,’ he said in a fluster, ‘d’yeow see 
that man without a hat? He have been a- 
wanderin’ up an’ down the denes an’ the shore 
for more than an hour a-holding that rag in 
his hand, an’ lookin’ wild-like because he couldn't 
find something he wanted.’ 

‘Who is he?’ | 

‘That be Master George—George Chisholm as 
belong to Broadmarsh,’ 

Aynsley darted out at the gate and across the 
Denes to the place where George Chisholm was 
wandering vaguely about, holding tightly in his. 
hand a lady’s handkerchief, which was soiled with 
sand and sea-water. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Aynsley, halting in 
front of him; ‘1 believe you are Mr Chisholm of 
Broadmarsh ?’ 

He was a sturdy and handsome fellow ; but he 
looked distraught and dazed, with his bushy hair 
tossed and tangled by the wind. ‘That is my 
name,’ he answered shortly. ‘What is yours, and 
what do you want with me? 

‘Aynsley is my name, doctor of medicine by 
profession. I am surprised to find you here, for 
this morning I was told that you were too ill to 
leave your room or to see any stranger, although 
my business with you was most urgent.’ 

‘I cannot talk with any one on business at 
present.’ s 

He was striding hurriedly away. Aynsley saw 
that he must say something which would arrest 
the man’s distracted attention. ‘Mr Chisholm,’ he 
said in a loud authoritative voice, ‘I wish to speak 
to you about your wife.’ 

Chisholm halted, wheeled round unsteadily and 
glured at the speaker, who was again close in front 
of him. ‘My wife !—I have no wife!’ he ex- 
claimed wildly, as he held up the handkerchief. 
‘See; this was hers—her name is on it-~ Mina. 
I found it on the sands, and she is drowned.’ 
ee is not drowned,’ said the doctor reassur-: 
ingly. 

‘Not drowned !—then she has gone away with’ 
He checked himself, and added gloomily: 
‘Then she has gone away, as my mother told 
me.’ 

‘She has not gone away; but, despairing of our 
arrival, and driven frantic by circumstances which 
you will speedily learn if you will be calm, she 
fled from Brsadmaral: and in her frenzy I believe 
did mean to seck refuge there’ (pointing to the 





sea); ‘but Providence mercifully spared her from 


that crime. 
see A 
‘Where is she? Where is she? Why did you 
not come to me at once with her message ?’ 
‘LT have told you that 1 sought you, but was not 
allowed to see you.’ | 
‘Who that knew your message dared to prevent. 
you? F 
" ©Your mother. I explained everything to her, 
and still she refused.’ en 
Chisholin staggered as if he had received a 
heavy blow on the chest. ‘I know she does not. 
care for Mina; but I did not think she would . 
have done this,’ he muttered feebly; and then. 
with sudden energy, altogether oblivious to Blax-~ 
land’s note, which had wrought so powerfully: 


She is very ill, and longing only to 
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Ty upon pat ne cried: ‘But where is she? Where 
wife?’ | 

#}) = The doctor laid a hand on his arm with a 
f| friendly grasp. ‘She is up there in the miller's 
| cottage, But befure vou see her, try to control 
Ty} yourself. The excitement of meeting you may 
#{ prove too much for her.’ 


ae Aynsley took his arm and led him to the door 


Tl of the cottage, the miller following at a little 


4} distance, wondering what new turn this queer 
4] business was to take. 


4 Chisholm remained at the door whilst the doctor 
Al entered Mina’s room, She was awake, and looked 
eagerly into his face. ‘I have brought some one,’ 
he began cautiously; but he was not allowed to 
proceed further. 

{ It is George—my husband!’ she exclaimed 
Tl excitedly. ‘He has come—he has come !’ 

T} ¢¥es, my darling, I am here,’ said Chisholm, 
bursting into the room; ‘and God forgive me for 
| my long neglect.’ 

There wus a short hysterical cry of gladness, 
and husband and wife were clasped in each other's 
arms, whilst Aynsley quietly slipped out of the 
rou, closing the door behind him. 

An hour elapsed, and during that hour, a letter 
| containing a long telegram was brought from Mr 
4 Hammond to the doctor, which the latter perused 
with evident satisfaction. Then he was called 


f{ into the rvom by Chisholm, who looked pale but | 


} happy. There was a brief consultation, at the end 

of which Aynsley was empowered to proceed to 
|| Broadmarsh and explain to the Hon. Mrs Chisholin 
what had occurred, leaving her to muke such 
arraugements as might be necessary for a separate 
establishment. 

Joe Sullling harnessed his fast-trotting pony in 
the spring-cart and drove the doctor to Broui- 
marsh, His arrival before the return of the 
faithful Flaherty caused the Hon. Mrs Chisholm 
considerable surprise, but she entered the room in 

which he awaited her with a welvominy smile. 

{ ‘I suppose you have come, doctor, to tell me 
that your patient is progressing favourably; and 
IT am glad to say that you will soon have an 
opportunity of speaking to ny son.’ 

‘I have already had the satisfaction of speaking 
to your son, Mrs Chisholin, and I have now cone 
to speak to you on matters so serious that I must 
4/ ask you to give them your utmost attention.’ 
|  Unbidden, he seated himself at the table, and 

placed on it his old diary, open at the place in 
which lay the copy of the Squire’s instructions, 
{| and the letter with telegram he had received from 
4} Mr Hammond whilst waiting at the mill. 

‘First, Mrs Chisholin, 1 wish you to under- 
} stand that for the sake of your son’—he laid a 
curious emphasis on the word son—‘ and for the 
| sake of his wife—as well as for your sake—I am 
anxious that as little as possible of the curious 
story which has come to my knowledge should 
be made public. It rests entirely with you 
whether or not it shall remain hidden,’ 

{}  *Zam still unable to comprehend,’ she said with 
4) an effort to speak firmly. es 

|| ‘This is a copy of instructions written by the 
{| late Squire Chisholm outside a sealed packet 
{ which shortly. before his death he entrusted to 


‘{| Mr. Haramond, the solicitor who for many years 


2 managed all his legal affairs, Be good enouch to 
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She took the psper and — brows knitting * : 





‘This packet is only to be opened in the event of 
my wife, Elizabeth Balhooley, failing to fulfil the [{{ 
conditions on which I married her. These she |f 
knows, and they are fully explained in the docu- 
ment within. Should she in any way attempt | 
to deprive my son, George Chisholm, of his [f 
property or to mar his happiness, the packet |{ 
is to be opened, and the contents used as may 
be determined by legal authority. Should she 
die without any rupture between her and my |f 
son, Mr Hammond is on his own authority to |{ 
destroy this packet by fire without opening it, 
My carnest prayer is that the contents may never 
be known to any one. GEORGE CHISHOLM.’ 


The names of the lawyer and two others were 
appended as witnesses to the Squire’s signature. 
‘The packet has not been opened ?’ inquired the 
lady calinly. 
“No.’ 


‘Well, I should say it ought to be opened 
without waiting for the contingencies which my 
peor husband's imagination created. You onght 
to know that his intellect was much enfeebled 
for several years before he died ; indeed, it never 
Was very strong. 

‘f du not think it showd be opened,’ said 
Aynsley very deliberately. 

‘Why should you say so, when you do not 
know what silly ravings it may contain? she 
Ha carelessly tossing the paper back to 
iim. 

‘Because I] know that it does not contain an 
ravings, but a statement of facts which—I thin 
for every one’s sake—having been so long kept 
in the dark, should not now be dragged into 
the light. A gentleman who knew you at Castle 
Janey and in Paris was a friend of mine.’ 

‘Impossible. No acquaintance of my family 
could be a friend of yours,’ - 

‘You are mistaken—his name is Dr Edward 
Fortescue? 

‘Dr Fortescue—he is dead!’ she gasped, her |. 
face turning yellow. | 

‘Ah, I see you kuow him,’ rejoined Aynsley 
with as near an approach to a sardunical smile 
as his kindly features could assume. ‘No; he 
is not dead, I am glad to say; although at the 
time he told me the curious story of the hasty 
marriage of the Honourable Miss Balhooley and |f 
the birth of her son, I did not expect him to | 
live more than a week.’ | 

‘What do you mean?’ Her voice did not rise |} 
above a whisper and her eyes seemed starting |} 
from their sockets. 

‘You know that Dr Fortescue was a good- 
natured, careless fellow, and always pas age ep 
He had so much ability, that with only a little 
ballast he would have risen to a high place in | 
his profession. Il] health compelled him to make {§ 


a long sea-voyage, and he chose the mp ! 
bound for Melbourne, chiefly because I was the 


medical officer on board and his friend.’ cm 
‘Well? She took a soft handkerchief and |} 
wiped her lips, which were parched. | eer | | 
‘Permit me to read a few extracts from my |i. 
diary, The entry was made in June 1879, when |} - 
we had been three weeks at sea. Listen! — 
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* Fortescue has been to-day as indifferent as ever 
about the result of his illness, and talking much 
about his past career without more than a reyret- 
ful smile at the opportunities he has allowed to 
slip by him. Amongst the stories he told me 
there was one which interested me much. He 
said that whilst in Paris in 1858 he was desper- 
ately hard up. He had borrowed from every one 
who would lend him a sou, and he had pawned 
everything which would pass for a coin at the 
humblest Mont de Picté. He was smoking the 
stuinp of his last cigar, and wondering how he 
could contrive to get a meal, when there was o 
knock at the door. He said “Come in,” expecting 
to see the landlord or the concierge enter with a 
demand for payment of rent. But he saw a 
gentleman of middle age, in whom he recognised 
the wealthy Squire of Broadmarsh. 

“You know ine, Dr Fortescue?” said the visitor 
in a hesitating way, and it was clear that he 
was in a state of much nervous agitation. 

“Of coarse I know you, Mr Chisholm, al- 
though we only met once at Castle Blaney. The 
way you carried off the Balhooley girl in a 
month and set the whole family on their feet 
again caused talk enough to make it impossible to 
forget you. That’s nearly a year ago now.—Hope 
your lady is well?” 

“Yes, she is—as well as can be expected. We 
learned a few weeks ago that you were in Paris, 
and I come to ask you in ler name and my 
own to render us a service of the most vital 
importance to our future happiness.” 

“Only say what it is, and I1’ll do it,” said 
Fortescue cheerily. 

‘The Squire became more nervous in_ his 
manner than before. Then, with an effort, he 
said firmly : “You are very kind, Dr Fortescue, 
and when you have heard me, I hope you 
will not refuse our request. But it is my duty 
to tell you that the service we require from 
you is of such a nature that it might injure 

our professional reputation if it ever became 
nown? ; 

Aynsley stopped reading and looked up. The 
Hon. Mrs Chisholin was now twisting her hand- 
kerchief viciously between her fingers, and there 
was a wild expression in her eyes which caused 
him some uneasiness, 

‘TY think, madam,’ he said, ‘I can explain the 
rest more delicately and briefly in my own words 
than by reading this record. When it was written, 
I had no idea that I should ever have anything 
to do with the matter, and treated it in my diary 
as a curious story.’ 

‘Go on,’ she answered hoarsely. 

‘Then, madam, your husband told Fortescue 
that he had accepted the invitation to Castle 
Blaney in the hope of overcoming the gloom 
which possessed him by change and excitement. 
You observed his gloom, speedily won his confi- 
dence, and he told you the cause of his sorrow. 
He had loved a handsome peasant girl, but weak 
and cowardly fears of the ridicule of friends and 
neighbours made him hesitate to marry her.. He 
blamed himself bitterly for this weakness ;. and 
when the girl gave birth to a son, he determined 
‘to repair the wrong he had done and marry her. 


But she died a fortnight after the child was born,. 


aud he was overwhelmed with remorse. He 
_ Wished his son to be brought up as his heir, but 


A FAMILY SECRET. 


did not see how it could be done. You solved’. 
the difficulty.’ ge Pts a 

‘Yea,’ she murmured bitterly. fe 

‘You agreed to marry him at once and go 
abroad. . After a due interval, you were to 
announce the birth of a son; and when you. 
returned to England after a sufficient lapse of 
time to render the difference of age not easily 
perceived, the Squire’s child pero as the one 
you were supposed to have borne. This you 
agreed to do on the condition that the Squire 
relieved your family from the absolute poverty 
into which they had fallen, and the further con-. 
dition that his property should be equally divided 
anon any children you might afterwards 
have, : 

‘Well?’ she exclaimed fiercely. ‘What then? 
Did 1 not make a sacrifice such as few women 
would make to gratify the whim of the man? 
Have I not kept the secret? Have I not fulfilled 
my part of the bargain? What harm have I 
done? Who is there that would not pity and 
sympathise with me rather than condemn me? 
Use the knowledge you have got of this family 
secret and who will suffer? Not I—but George— 
the husband of the woman you love !’ 

She thought that bluw would silence him. 
Aynsley felt his cheeks tingle and his heart 
harden against the woman he had been inclined 
to pity in her discomfiture. He answered quietly : 
‘Yes, madam, I love Mrs Chisholm so respect- 
fully that I remember she is the daughter of 
a dear friend and the wife of another man.’ 

‘It is more than she remembered when, as 
this letter proves, she arranged to elope with 
her husband’s pretended friend, was the spiteful 
retort. 

‘You are altogether wrong on that 
am vlad to say. 
Blaxland. 


oint, I. 
Here is a telegram trom Mr 
Permit me to read it: 


Never wrote one word to Mra C. in my life. Note 
found 1s one addressed to Lthoda Hartford, which she 
lost ut B. My journey to London % to arrange with 
her parents about our marriage, which comes off next 
month, Dont understand fuss, but will be down by 
last train. Sve you early to-morrow. 
Hexky BLaxianp,’ . 


The Hon. Mrs Chisholm felt that the last 
support had snapped under her. 

‘How do I know that this is genuine?’ she 
asked sulkily. 

‘You have only to await the arrival of Mr 
Blaxland, who will be accompanied by Miss 
Hartford, for a telegram requesting her presence 
has been despatched. Then it will be impos- 
sible to deny that the note you showed to me 
and to Mr George Chisholm, and which might 
have wrought so much harm, was one you filched 
froin your niece’s writing-case whilst she was 
staying here.’ 7 

‘How do you know that?’ | = 

‘Your question is a confession. I understand — 
the whole position, and I respect your too great 
eagerness to assist and provide for your sisters — 
and their offspring. Disappointed in not having | 
children of your own, you were anxious to keep - 
the lands of Broadmarsh in your family. There-~ 
fore you resolved that George should marry © 
one of your nieces, and vou thought Mies Hartford. 
would be the most likely one to attract him 
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Disappointed in that project, you hated the woman 
he chose for himself, and you cannot have enter- 
tained very tender feelings for him. But as your 
plans have failed, by not retire from Broad- 
marsh with your ample income, and save your- 
self the pain of coming in contact with people 
you do not like ?’ 

‘l can keep them out of this!’ she rejoined 
with a vicious gleam in her eyes. 

‘Very well, Mrs Chisholm; if you refuse to 
be guided by friendly advice, I will Jeave the 
matter entirely in the hands of Mr Hamunond. 
Do you know what that will mean?’ 

‘No; but it can be of no consequence to 
me.’ 

‘f am afraid the consequences will be ver 
serious to you. ‘The sealed packet will be opened, 
and then your dead husband’s words will make 
known to the world that not love for him or 
sympathy with him in his remorse, but a mere 
matter of money, induced you to enter into the 
conspiracy to pass off as your own the child 
of the woman he loved, and would have married 
had her life been spared. Then the false certifi- 
cate of birth may involve you in some difficulty 
with the French authorities. Even if you escape 
imprisonment, you will be shunned by the society 

ou enjoy so much. Probably, there would also 
be & post-mortem examination of the body of 
the child now lying in this house, when the inte- 
rest you had in his death became known’ 

‘You dare not hint that I caused 
interrupted fiercely, but evidently alarmed. 

‘I have no doubt that the coroner’s verdict 
would be—“death from natural causes ;” but the 
result of the inquest would leave suspicion of you 
for ever in the public mind. ow, George 
Chisholm—who has authorised me to speak in 
his name—wishes-you to be protected from all 
reproach, What he might wish if he knew the 
whole story, and that you were not his mother, 
I cannot say.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked 
with a sullen scowl at his calm face. 

‘Be wise, and take the course which will 
permit the whole of this miserable business to 
ass into oblivion. Go to London, Live there 
In peace amongst your numerous relatives and 
friends, and leave the young people here in peace. 
No one shall ever know the family secret, unless 
you force me or Mr Hammond to speak.’ 

She was conquered. That night she left Broad- 
marsh accompanied by Biddy Flaherty, who had 
returned to her mistress after finding, on inquiry, 
that Dr Aynsley had left his louse hours before 
and would not be home till late. 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholm did not see her niece 
Rhoda, and did not live to attend her wedding, 
for she was found dead in her chair on the 
sixth morning after she left Broadmarsh. The 
physician who was called in pronounced heart- 
disease to be the cause of the sudden death. 
Her will left everything it was in her power to 
bequeath to her sisters, nieces, and nephews in 
equal proportions. The name of George Chisholm 
was not mentioned. The latter with his wife 
returned to Broadmarsh; and after the funeral 
of their child, Mina slowly recovered health and 
strength under the careful attention she now 


received. Joe Stfflingand Nan were well 





it,’ she 


es |. rewarded for their Kindness to her; and they 
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both had good reason to think of that moonlight: 
night when the black figure appeared on the 
Denes as the turning-point in their luck. | 

Mr Hammond duly burned Squire Chisholm’s 
packet on the death of the widow; and at the 
same time John Aynsley destroyed all the por- 
tions of his diary relating to the Chisholms. 
So every proof of the family secret disappeared, 
and the Squire of Broadmarsh will never know 
that the Hon. Mrs Chisholm was not his mother. 

She was buried in the family vault of the old 
church of Sandybeach ; and as Aynsley turned 
away from the tomb, he thus charitably summed 
up the character of the deceased: ‘The poor 
woman was insane in her desire to exalt and 
support her impoverished family.’ 


Se eeeneaadaenaat 


NEWS-TRANSMISSION FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 

THE following somewhat suggestive passage 
recently attracted our attention while we were 
reading an article on the ‘Pre-eminent Power and 
Greatness of Britain’ in the Monthly Review for 
1826 : ‘A newspaper published in the morning in 
London is by the same night read a hundred and 
twenty miles off! The twopenny post revenue of 
London alone is gaid to equal the whole post-office 
revenue of France! The traveller going at night 
from London, sleeps on the second night four 
hundred miles off !’ 

We smnile nowadays at the facts which Lae 
so startling to our fathers, and can well afford 
to let them enjoy their satisfaction without any 
fecling of envy, When we remember our own 
advantages. It was with no intention, however, 
of instituting any comparison between the past 
and the present that we have introduced the fore- 
going extract, but because it recalled to our mind 








acurious incident in the old days of reporting, 


which occurred some four or five years after the 
date of that passage. The circumstance we are 
about to relate was considered, in the era before 
railways were in existence and telegraphy was as 
yet undreamed of, a very remarkable instance of 
rapid reporting ; indeed, it completely mystified 
even those connected with the then existing 
means for the transmission of news, and con- 
tinued a problem for some time to those initi- 
ated in the ordinary work of journalists. It is 
from the unpublished notes of the gentleman 
who had the chief arrangement of the details of 
the matter that we take the following circum- 
stances, 

The undertaking in question was in connection: 
with a famous banquet given at Glasgow more 
than fifty years ago, and which was convened for 
resuscitating the old Tory party, supposed to have 
been annihilated by the passing of the Reform 
Act. A memorable speech by Sir Robert Peel 
was anticipated as the great event of the occasion, 
every word of which would be eagerly read, and 
the first report of which it was necessary to strain 
every:available resource to secure, The banquet 
at: Glasgow took place on a Friday, and was not 
over until two o'clock on the Saturday morning ; | 
yet—and this is the startling feature which so: 
astonished newspaper readers of that day—in a 
second edition of the Saturday issue of the Morn-_. 
ing Herald—which edition was circulated over 
Great Britain and Ireland early the following’ 
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-Monday—there was a report of the proceedings 

at Glasgow, with Peel’s speech in full !. 

- One incident alone is sufficient to show how 
taken by surprise everybody was at this astonish- 
ing instance of newspaper enterprise. Sir Robert 
Peel, after leaving Glasgow, proceeded to Neth. 
erby, and remained with Sir James Graham until 
Sunday morning. On that day, having important 
business to attend to, he left for the south. The 
open carriage in which he travelled stopped at 
the King’s Arms at Kendal to change horses. The 
landlord of the inn had been told previously to 
hand Sir Robert a paper containing the proceed- 
ings at the banquet ; and there were anxious eyes 
on the watch from the first-floor windows of the 
hostelry to note what effect the circumstance of 
so unprecedentedly early a report would produce 
upon his mind. He at first refused the paper ; 
but on being told that there was a full report of 
the Glasgow demonstration in it, eagerly seized it, 
with at the same time an incredulous look. When, 
however, he saw in a Saturday’s paper, published 
in London, his own speech verbatim, he was fairly 
astonished. There was no mistake about it, and 
leaning back in the carriage, he commenced read- 
ing it as, the horses being now changed, the 
journey was resumed southward. 

How had it been possible under the then exist- 
ing means of transit to secure a report of a speech 
made in Glasgow late on Friday night, in a 
London newspaper issued on the following Satur- 
day, and circulated in Westmoreland on the Sunday 
morning after ? 

In order to appreciate the difficulties of the 

achievement, it is necessary that the reader should 
earry himself back to the period when it was 
effected. In those days, there being no railways 
or telegraphy, of course whatever was to be done 
in the way of rapid communication had to be 
done by the means of horse-flesh. It must also 
be borne in mind that Glasgow is four hundred 
miles from London. The second edition of the 
Morning Herald of Saturday, containing the report 
of the meeting held in Glasgow on Friday night, 
was in that town by six o’clock on the Monday 
morning following, thus accomplishing eight 
hundred miles in little over fifty hours, besides 
allowing time for writing and composing six 
columns of matter. Here was an apparent impos- 
sibility ; and looking at the matter from one 
oint of view, well might the sturdy natives of 
Yorkshire maintain that it was all a hoax, and 
that ‘horse-flesh could not do it.’ But what 
horse-flesh could not accomplish, a little inge- 
nuity and arrangement, however, successfully 
effected. 

It was, first of all, arranged to print a large 
number of Saturday’s first edition of the Morning 
Herald with one page blank. There was at tlie 
time a coach, called the ‘Manchester Telegraph,’ 
which left the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, every 
morning at half-past five o'clock. This coach ran 

‘at the rate of twelve to thirteen miles an hour, 
-and reached Manchester the same night. By this 
‘coach the papers were so far transmitted. An 
‘agent was awaiting the arrival of the coach at 

anchester,; and then carried the papers by post- 
chaise on to Kendal, which was renchel early on 
‘Sunday morning, Here everything was in readi- 
-nesa for printing off the page left blank. The 
gentlemen who “had been sent to represent the 
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Morning Herald at the banquet had arrived 
from Glasgow in Kendal on Saturday evening. 
Arrangements had previously been made with the 
printers. of the Kendal Mercury for the use of 
their office; and the report of the meeting at 
Glasgow was set up and ready for press before 
the arrival of the partially printed papers from 
London early on the Sunday morning. Conse- 
quently, a report of the Friday evening’s proceed- 
ings at. marae was in circulation in Kendal 
when Sir Robert Peel arrived there at mid-day 
on Sunday. 

It might well seem marvellous to the residents 
of the north of England, in those days, before 
the era of electricity or steam, to have a London 
Saturday paper circulating in their midst before 
one o'clock on Sunday, containing a Jengthy 
report of a dinner which had taken place at 
Glasgow on the previous Friday night! Not 
a single detail of the arrangements had failed ; 
and the result was a complete success. The dis- 
tribution of the copies over the whole kingdom 
was carried out with the same happy result ; and 
early on Monday morning, when its contem- 
poraries were being published in London only, 
the Morning Herald was circulating in all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. An apparent im- 
poe had been accomplished ; and the ‘ Herald 
<xpress’ continued for some time to puzzle and 
excite the wonder of newspaper readers. 


i¢ becomes a lifelong affliction to have” no joy. 
‘Intellectual men are specially subject to it ; hence 
‘the ravings of the poets—which they might well 
have spared the world. Sensitive, highly strung, 
nervous natures, with the greatest capacity for 
‘happiness, have also the keenest sense of the 
“want of it. Even the power of amusing others 
‘seems to be no safeguard for a man’s own cheer- 
‘fulnesa. We all know the story of the doctor 
advising his patient to cheer himself up by 
‘going to aee Grimaldi the clown, and the patient 
saying: ‘Sir, Lam that unhappy man.’ 

The close union of mind and body is shown 
‘above all things in this—that sadness may. be 
;eaused by disease, but it may also produce several 
‘different diseases. Illness_and melancholy seem 


vaueu ivr, amore pertect rifle will have been 
invented. 

The Scientific American describes and illustrates 
a new form of bridge which it is proposed to erect 
across the river Bilbao, in Spain. This erection 
consists of a suspension bridge of light construc- 
tion, which is supported from piers of such an 
elevation that high -masted vessels can easily pass 
beneath. Hanging from this bridge is a movable 
floor, the chains by which it is hung being so lon 
that the floor itself is little above the water-level. 
This floor is pulled to and fro across the stream 
by suitable gearing, and acts in reality as a kind 
of travelling carriage for the conveyance of pass-_ 
engers and vehicles from bank to bank. | | 

According to the North China Herald the yellow | 
man is chiefly distinguished from his European 
brother by an entire absence of what in common. 
parlance are known as ‘nerves. He can go 
throngh the most tedious and monotonous work 
from hour to hour and from day to day. wifh. 
no more sense of weariness or irritation. than: 









if he were a machine. And this is characteristic 
of the young people os well as those of older 
growth, the boys being so good and tractable that 
they will plod away at their Jessona withont any 
feverish longings atter the delights of play. The 
Chinaman can do without exercise or recreation 
of any kind. He can also eleep under conditions 
which would tax a European to the utmost: on 
a chair, a wheelbarrow, or on the floor, amid the 
rattle of machinery or the squalling of children, 
all ia the same to him; nothing worries him. It 
may be this indifference to things that try the 
patience and temper of ordinary workers, which 
makes him so formidable a competitor in the 
labour markets of a not inconsiderable portion of 
the world. 

The Monument on Fish Street Hill, erected 
by Wren to commemorate the Great Fire of 
London, which commenced its ravages not far 
from that spot, has lately shown signs of dis- 
integration, pieces of stonework having fallen 
into the street below to the great alarm of the 
passers-by. It is sntisfactory to learn that the 
injury to the structure is not of a serious nature, 
and that the column stijl remains as firmly fixed 
on its foundations, in spite of the near proximity 
of the Underground Railway, as it did when first 
built by its great architect. The limestone of 
which the Monument is built is continually acted 
upon by the acid vapours which contaminate the 
atmosphere of the yreat city, a condition of things 


bs? SOre Lanter dts Weted wétaite alixaran thiscireny 


‘You dare not hint that I caused it, she 
iterrupted fiercely, but evidently alarmed. 

‘Ll have no doubt that the coroner’s verdict ! tc 
‘ould be—“ death from natural causes ;” but the | f 


result of the inquest would leave suspicion of you | a 
or ever in the public mind. 
Yhisholm—who has authorised me to speak 1n {lal 
tis name—wishes you to be protected from all 

‘eproach, 


ow, George |! 0} 


What he might wish if he knew the 
hole story, and that you were not his mother, 
cannot say.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked 


with a sullen scowl at his cali face. 


Be wise, and take the course which will 


yermit the whole of this miserable business to 
yass into oblivion. 
N_ peace amongst your numerous relatives and | n 

Buckland determined to sev thd muaccec wrest 


Go to London. Live there 


by crucial experiments. He caused several toads 
to be imprisoned in cells cut out from blocks of 
stone, which cells were firmly closed and the 
blocks buried for a period of several days. He 
also enclosed living toads in holes cut in trees; 
while some others he confined in plaster re- 
ceptacles. After-examination showed that the 
majority of the creatures were dead; the others 
who retained life quickly succumbing to a sub- 
sequent short period of confinement. 

{r J. Johnson’s ‘Eclipse Life-belt’ is a distinct 
se ag upon the perishable rubber varicty 
and the cumbersome cork jacket used by life- 
boat crews, It consists of twenty corrugated 
metal tubes joined together with durable webbing, 
the tubes being placed vertically on the chest and 
back, This contrivance more than fulfils the 
Board of Trade requirement as to buoyancy— 
namely, twenty-five pounds in salt water, for it 
‘possesses a sirpporting power of thirty-two pounds 
in fresh water, The belt can also be adapted to 
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the side of a ship’s boat, which can thus be readily 
made unsinkable. The inventor's address is 16 
Dyott Street, London. : oe 

A novel form of steam-boiler, which is said to be 
ue non-explosive, has been invented by Messrs 
Serpollet of Paris, and is fully described in. the 
pages of La Nature. It consists of a thick steel 
tube, which is flattened under heat and pressure 
until its central opening is represented by a line 
scarcely a hairbreadth in thickness, One end of 
this tube is connected with a pump worked by 
a small motor, which introduces the necessary 
water ; the other end of the tube serving as the 
outlet for the steam. The tube is preferably 
wound into a coil, so that when fitted on to a 
furnace it will become uniformly heated. Directly 
the water is introduced, it is turned into vapour, 
and the steam is turned off by simply stopping the 
water-supply. The apparatus is of the simplest 
construction, and does not need the addition of a 
safety-valve, governor, gauge, or any of those 
adjuncts which make an ordinary steam-engine so 
expensive. 

‘he annual Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, which lately took place 
in London, did not bring forward any startling 
novelty either in the way of apparatus or process, 
But there was indicated by the pictures hung on 
the walls the wide acceptance by photoumaehere 
of the comparatively new method of printing in 
salts of platinum instead of those of silver. 
Platinum gives a black-toned picture with a dull 
surface, which is far more artistic than the brown 
and pu tones with shiny surface which is 
associated with silver-printing. The platinum 
has the further merit of absolute permanency, so 
that it takes away from the photographic image 
its old reproach of being apt to fade. A recent 
modification in the platinum process has made its 
practice far more simple than it used to be, and 
this circumstance coupled with the advantages 
just pointed out will be sure to increase its 
votaries. 

Alarm has again been occasioned by fresh 
subsidences in the Cheshire salt district, and at 
Northwich the Wheatsheaf Inn, a modern build- 
ing, has collapsed to such an extent that it has 
had to be demolished. The inhabitants of the 
district naturally complain that they must see 
their property submerged and destroyed ‘without 
any compensation ; for although the ruin is attrib- 
utable to the salt-works, the damage is so uni- 
versal that it cannot be brought home to any 
individual worker. The subsidence is caused by. 
pumping up the brine which is due to the melting 
of the rock-salt far below the surface. As this 
brine is removed, fresh water takes its place, to 
react upon the rocks until it is itself transformed 
to brine. And so the process goes on year after. 
year, the very props of the earth being constantly 
removed. It has been suggested that the great 
Salt Syndicate, of which we have all recently 
heard so much, will constitute a distinct owner- 
ship, against which the injured ones may proceed 
with some hopes of pecuniary compensation for: 
their losses, 3 oh. ae 

At the Lambeth works of Messra Brin, a prac-: 
tical demonstration was recently given of the: 
direct conversion of iron into steel containing two 
per cent. of aluminium, a new ‘process, which. 
seems as promising as it is simple. The charge: 
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consisted. of about forty pounds of broken cast- 
iron, which was smeared with clay—the source of 
the aluminium—and a special flux. This charge 
was placed in a small foundry-furnace, and was 
speedily transformed into excellent steel. It is 
said that other metals can be similarly treated, 
and that any percentage of aluminium can be 
alloyed with them in the simple manner described. 
The plating of iron with alumininm by means of 
the blowpipe was also shown on the same occasion. 
It will be remembered that aluminium is a white 
metal which makes very valuable alloys with 
other metals, its cost of production hitherto limit- 
ing its use. It has gradually been getting cheaper, 
and this new process will most surely cause it to 
come into more common use than heretofore. 

Remains of old Roman plank-roads have been 
found on a moor in Lower Hanover, and have 
been subjected to careful examination by order of 
the Prussian Minister of Education. Two parallel 
plank-roads were found to exist on the moor; but 
whilst one had been almost destroyed, evidently 
by force, the other showed distinct signs that it 
had been repaired during the Roman period ; for 
in this latter case, boards had been fastened over 
the original planks, the fashion of the woodwork 
being carefully preserved. 

The explosion of a petroleum vessel in Calais 
harbour calls attention to a new danger which 
menaces every place between which such vessels 
ply. So long as their tanks are full of oil, there 
is little danger, for there is no room for the 
explosive mixture of petroleum vapour and air 
to form. It is when the tanks have been 
emptied of their freight that danger arises, 
People will go into a gas-laden atmosphere and 
conduct their investigation with the aid of a 
naked light. 
explosion was caused by this strange want of 
ordinary prudence. Now that the use of petro-| 
Jeum is so common as an illuminant, it behoves 
the government to take steps to place its use’ 
under some kind of legislative control; and this 
does not apply only to its transport, but to its 
daily use; for it is a fact that in the United 
Kingdom nearly three hundred lives are lost 
through the explosion of ill-constructed paraffin 
lamps. This is about double the number who 
fall victims to accidents in our mines. A govern- 


ment measure to deal with the important subject ‘ 


has long been talked about, but it has not yet 
reached the active stage. 

A curious illustration of the perfection of our 
present method of railway-coupling and brake- 
operation is afforded by an incident which occurred. 
on the Metropolitan Underground Railway a 
short time since. It will be remembered that 
this railway since its completion describes a 
complete circle round London, so that, on fin- 
ishing its journey, a train comes back to the 
same station from which it started. It so hap- 
pened that a passenger by one of these trains 
dropped a valuable ring as he left the carriage ; 
but search upon the line failed to recover it, 
More than an hour afterwards the same train 
came into the station after having completed its 
circuit round London, when the ring was found 
upon the footboard where it had originally fallen. 
The vibration of the train phat dare long journey 
had not. been sufficient to dislo 
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There is little doubt that the Calais 
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An ingenious method of detecting leaks.in a 
ship has been devised by a Norwegian engineer ; 
but, unfortunately, the method is only applicable 
to a vessel while in dry dock. <A special form 
of furnace is employed, which is placed on the 
deck. of the vessel, and in which a quantity of 
bramble or other material which will emit much 
smoke is burnt. This smoke is forced by means 
of a blower into the ship, the hatches and other 
openings having in the meantime been closed, 
and in a short time any leaks will be discovered 
by the smoke escaping from them. The time 
occupied in discovering a leak by this novel 
method is estimated at from thirty to forty 
minutes; but it naturally varies with the size 
of the ship under treatment. The cost of the 
test is about fourpence per ton. 

A new substance which can be used for various 
purposes, and which can be kneaded while hot, 
or turned, bored, and otherwise manipulated when 
cold, is named Poteline, after Potel, its inventor. 
It is a mixture of gelatine, glycerine, and tannin. 
to which have been added zinc-white, sulphate of 
barium, or some similar earth. It can be coloured 
by the addition of any desired pigment. The 
proportions of its constituents vary with the use 
to which it is applied; thus, for sealing bottles, 
it must be used in the liquid state, and its solid 
constituents are reduced accordingly. | 

Many attempts have been made to construct 

a machine which shall effectually deal with the 
it ‘becomes a lifelong affliction “to “have no joy.” 
Intellectual men are specially subject to it ; hence 
the ravings of the poets—which they might wel 
have spared the world. Sensitive, highly strung, 
nervous natures, with the greatest capacity for 
happiness, have also the keenest sense of the 
want of it. Even the power of amusing others 
seems to be no safeguard for a man’s own cheer- 
fulness, We all know the story of the doctor 
advising his patient to cheer himself up by 
going to see Grimaldi the clown, and the patient 
saying ; ‘Sir, I am that unhappy man,’ | 

The close union of mind and body is shown 

above all things in this—that sadness may be - 
caused by disease, but it may also produce several 

different diseases. Illness and melancholy seem 

machine 1s constructed for another purpose, his 
hopes of success are well founded. The benefit 
to the textile trade which would accrue from this 
conquest of a long-known difficulty would be 
enornious, ) 

The question of the probable existence of coal 
under London or in its vicinity is one which has 
for some time engaged the attention of geologists, 
many believing that the South Wales coalfield 
and that of Bristol may be connected by an inter- 
mediate link in the Thames Valley with the coal- 
measures of Belgium and Northern France. Mr. 
Whittaker, who brought before the late meeting 
of the British Association at Bath an account of. 
a deep boring which has recently been made in’ 
South London for the purpose of finding water, 
urges that this enterprise having failed, the boring. 
might be used for settling the vexed question of: 
the existence of coal in that neighbourhood. The: 
boring in question has reached a depth of about. 

eleven hundred feet, and it is sa ee that, now: 
that the machinery is on the spot, the expen 
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continuing the work’ would not ‘be great, and 

could ensily be met out of the governinent grant 

administered by the Royal Society. The dis- 
covery of coal would no doubt be interesting, and 
of great importance to Londoners in cheapening 

‘one of the first necessaries of life. But would 

they not pay rather dearly for it, after all? 

Cheap coal in London would mean the establish- 

ment of iron-works and all kinds of factories in 

its pleasant suburbs, until the metropolitan area 
would rival the Black Country in its gloom and 
hideonsness, Ae ane 
An Electrical Shoal-water Indicator has been 
devised by two Mexican inventors. It consists of 

a strong cylinder filled with shot, so that when 

hung by a cable from a ship it will remain per- 

fectly. upright in the water. Embedded in its 
centre is a glass or vuleanite tube half full of 
mercury, the two ends being closed by metallic 
plates, which are in communication, by insulated 
wires carried by the cable, with an electric battery 
and bell on the deck of the ship. The action of 
the apparatus is as follows: When the vessel 
approaches shallow water, the cylinder drags on 
the ground below, and is consequently no longer 
upright, but is thrown on its side. This causes 
the, mercury in the tube to touch both the 
metallic plates attached to that tube, as above ex- 
plained ; the electrical circnit thus becomes com- 
plete, and the warning bell on the ship instantly 
rings, 

"eat FOU HAUM-MN’ Nis Wath” pbewthe xuLOWn rake 2 

‘You dare not hint that I caused it, she 
interrupted fiercely, but evidently alarmed. . 

‘I have no doubt that the coroner's verdict 
would be—“death from natural causes ;” but the 
esult of the inquest would leave suspicion of you 
or ever in the public mind. ow, George 
‘Chisholu—who has authorised me to speak in 
ihis name—wishes-you to be protected from all 
ireproach, What he might wish if he knew the 
iwhole story, and that you were not his mother, 

IT cannot say.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked 
with a sullen scowl at his calm face. 

‘Be wise, and take the course which will 
permit the whole of this miserable business to 
pass into oblivion, Go to London, Live there 

eace amongst your numerous relatives and 
uckland determined to seb tire’ mate _ 

by crucial experiments _Ho..cauged seven poate 

cree eoek ‘recently published accounts, 

ae seer id threatened with extinc- 
lemon hie eancipally to the circumstance that 
na, ' its best customers, America, is now supply- 
rene ith tl ted fruit. Lemon-grow- 
ing herself with the cove ost profitable 
‘1c in Florida is, it would seem, a most pro) 
int ustry ; for a grove of young trees costing each 
about three shillings will in four tame Sade rer 
duce & crop of Fe a a ie snd of teh 
acre, jncreasing regu ar wd “ill be netted from 
| years, ten times t eupooeiagss | Ng 1 nters find that 
each acre of lemon-trees. The a beg eee 
he richer soil is ao productive that 16 18 Hob | 
amnion thing to find single tree eee 
| rom four to five thousand lemons, oe. ae that 
of a scheme pat ea act saleable; for the 
this ‘large-sized frui 7 3 P 
| sini ba roi nnaees that it is too big to ie 
j Ske” euimmon American lemon-squeezer’ 5 eoil. 
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THE BLACKSMITH .AND THE DAISY. > 
Amona the daisies she nestled down, 
And plucking one tiny bud, 
She peeped through her lashes of hazel bro 
_At its beautiful crimeon hood. = 
. Then shaking the dew from its bonny head, 
She lifted it up to her lips, | 
And whispered his name with a cheek as red 
_As the bloom on its fragrant tips. 


*T love, I love !’ and her voice grew bland 
As the breeze from the gentle south; | 

“T love, I love !’—but a strong brown hand - 
Was Jaid on her smiling mouth. | 

* You love, you love!’ and the brown hand twined — 
Through the waves of her eunny hair ; 

‘They love, they love !’ sang the tell-tale wind, 
Through the locks of the whispering pair. 


The shy wee daisy was borne away 
From the fluttering girlish breast, 
And the rough smith smiled as it coyly lay 
In the crease of his open vest, — 
As though it were gracing the loneliest place 
In the forge where he gaily toiled; . 
It smiled through the smoke with its sweet round face, 
' Till its leaves were all smeared ‘and soiled. : 


Up went his sledge with a right good-will, . 
Then down with a merry clang ;: 

Louder, and louder, and louder still, 
As he whistled the tunes she sang. 

He tossed his crisp locks as he fondly cried : 

' “How happy this toiling will be, 

When you, love, are tending our own ingle-side, 
Aud waiting, my darling, for me ! . 


‘Through the lights and shadows of forty years 
I see you with wrinkled brow ; ; ot 
Ah, Jovelier far ! though your face appears . 
More grave and more thoughtful.than now... |. : 
I steal to the window, and softly tap, 
While you smile in your low rush-chair, 
In your modest kerchief, your snow-white cap, 
And your halo of dear gray bair.’ 


A rush of wind, and the daisy lay 


| & owes 


scegupatede ondbnghnder, 
_ Never to welcome the soft-eyed day, aa 
Or the song of the black bird more. 
But. the blacksmith lifted the faded thing, a 
Saying : ‘ Little I thought that this, Ee Ok 
The most common flower of the field, could bring os 


‘wint fect bliss.’ ea 
Such a vision of re Fanny ForRESTER.” ° 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY... 


‘Give us, O give us the man who sings at his 
work,’ says Carlyle. ‘Be his occupation what it 
may, he is equal’ to any of those who follow the 
sane pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do 
more in the same time—he will do it better—he 
will persevere longer. Wondrous is the strength 
of cheerfulness, altogether past calculation its 
powers of endurance. Efforts to be permanently 
useful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all 
sunshine—graceful from very gladness—beautiful 
because bright.’ It is the old story : 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a ! 


It is easy enough to have this ‘merry heart’ when 
all goes well. But to keep it through all the ups 
and downs of this changeable world—that is the 
triumph. Yet our happiness is greatly in our 
own hands: and on the cultivation of the cheery 
spirit depends our usefulness to others, 

_ But troubles are so heavy, some will say ; it is 
impossible to keep up. Even so; let them lay 
us down, let them flatten us out like the grass 
under a garden roller. We can stand up after- 
wards humbly, as the grass does, and make the 
world fresher and brighter that we are still 
alive. 

About being killed by troubles, old Dr Johnson 
once skid a queer thing. He heard of Lady Some- 
body-or-other who was left a widow and died of 
a broken heart; and he said if she had been a 
poor. woman with nine children she would have 
been still alive. The case would have been worse, 
but the end would have been better. He knew 
enough of human nature to know that occupation 
is strength, and that we shall outlive Fortune's 
worst if we live for others. - 

‘We are dealing, however, not with great griefs, 
which must have their season, but with human 
aphappiness in general. It is neither affliction 
nor. hardship that keeps most men and women 
‘unhappy. ‘The game is not worth the candle, 
a they. say, when nothing: troubles them except the 
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burden of themselves. The cultured ask, ‘Is life 
worth living?’ The rich and educated have 
imported the word ennwi for their own exclusive 
use. Edwin has no misfortune to bear when he 
is in ‘the blues ;’ what Angelina calls ‘the dumps’ 
is a malady without known cause. The same 
Angelina’s father has a balance at his banker's, 
when he feels life a bore ; and Angelina’s mother 
has all she can wish for, when she is ‘so low 
to-day.’ To some people, as to the poet Cowper, 
it becomes a lifelong affliction to have no joy. 
Intellectual men are specially subject to it ; hence 
the ravings of the poets—which they might well 
have spared the world. Sensitive, highly strung, 
nervous natures, with the greatest capacity for 
happiness, have also the keenest sense of the 
want of it. Even the power of amusing others 
seems to be no safeguard for a man’s own cheer- 
fulness. We all know the story of the doctor 
advising his patient to cheer himself up by 
going to see Grimaldi the clown, and the patient 
saying : ‘Sir, Lam that unhappy man.’ 

The close union of mind and body is shown 
above all things in this—that sadness may be 
caused by disease, but it may also produce several 
different diseases. Illness and melancholy seem 
to work in a circle. It is the doctor's best hope 
that his patient will make a mechanical effort 
of cheerfulness and courage, and then in many 
eases of illness the charmed circle is broken, 
health returns, and the cheerfulness that’ was 
assumed soon becomes real and true by habit. 
Mark ‘Tapley, we may be sure, did not suffer 
from ‘nerves;’ and very few people do, who 
have formed the custom of looking at the bright 
side of everything and despising small worries. 
On the other hand, a healthy cheerfulness is more 
difficult for some men than for othera. Punch. 
was right in answering, ‘Ie life worth living?’ 
by saying it depended on the liver—a pun perfect 
enough to make Charles Lamb turn in his grave, - 

But suppose there is health and still not happi- 


ness, what are we to think—dealing as we are,, 






all the time, with the discontent’ of those ‘y 
are ‘free from acute discomfort—the. form: of 
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-unhappiness that overclouds countless lives? We 
are to think simply that they have not learned 
how to be happy, 

It does not depend on the wisdom of books ; 
it is a practical matter, of which learned men 
are often profoundly ignorant. In what the boys 
call a stiff exam., with happiness for the subject, 
the great thinkers would nearly all be plucked. 
Carlyle said some good things about it, but gave 
no recipe for making it. He said that if "the 
nations combined to make one shoeblack happy, 
they would fail; for if they gave him half the 
world, he would begin to want the other half. 
He said likewise, that if but one precious thing 
were taken away from what we possess, we should 
know then how happy we had been. But all 
the same he did not tell us how to be happy. 
Matthew Arnold defined happiness as a sense of 
hitting the mark; but where is the mark all 
along life’s. way, and how are we to hit it? 
Another great thinker said he despaired of being 
happy since ‘there is no happiness for the gifted.’ 
The lament reminds one of the comic woodcut 
of the ‘sensitive plant’—the Professor at the 
piano weeping over his own music, while the 
company sit waiting for lhiim to go on. The 
‘gifted’ thinker argued that happiness diminishes 
as intelligence increases: that the cow in the 
meadow may be happy, but not the man. This 
theory is a favourite one becanse it is flattering ; 
but it is forgotten that the highest capacity for 
pain is also the highest capacity for enjoyment. 
‘The cow in the field can cat grass and lie upon 
it, and feel the freshness of the day, and there 
its comfort ends. But who can count or measure 
the variety of joys any one of us thankless mortals 
has already received? Who can describe our 
capacity for happiness? As the starlit heavens 
are to our finite vision, it seems to go very near 
the infinite, 

Ah! say the thinkers of discontented thoughts, 
that is precisely the reason why we suffer. “The 
eattle know of no pleasure beyond eating grass 
but we are conscious of an infinite craving. The 
more we have, if we get but leisure to rest and 
reflect, the greater is our hunger. When we toil 
up mountains from summit to summit, there is 
always a higher summit that no man has trod, 
and we are not one inch nearer its mists and 
clouds. Even when we make our home, and 
kindle fire upon the hearth, and gather our 
unbroken circle round it, there is a sense of 
incompleteness. There is a nameless, formless 
Something wanting, which cannot be got for 
love or money, nar for toil and time and 
tears, 
| Certainly, t this is true, “The. infinite craving is 
the promise of our immortality, We should not 
wish to lose it. As George MacDonald has beauti- 
fully put. it, there will yet come. a moment of 
surprised recognition in which we shall exclaim : : 
‘ This was what it meant.’ 

Ban, though perfect happinads is “nab meant for 
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us here, we were meant to-be far hapipics than 
we let ourselves be. As Mrs Browning has. its eee 


Methinks we do as fretful children do, ~ 
Leaning their faces on the window-pane, : ame 
To sigh the glass dim with their own breath’s atain, a 
And shut the sky and landscape from their view. — a 


We all have our own sky and landscape, if 
we will not fret to see something else. In Mr 
Ruskin’s newly edited Christ's Folk in the Apen- 
nine, there is a beautiful thought by a peasant. 
This Tuscan countrywoman said there was no 
reason why each of us should not have two para- 
dises—one in this world, and one in the next; and 
‘as for myself,’ she added, ‘I trust in my Lord 
about everything, and I think that is why I get 
on so well” In a word, because we cannot have 
the perfection of happiness, there is no reason 
why we should not be patiently happy each in 
our place, a light and a strength and a pleasure to 
the corners of the world where our lot is cast. 

But how? comes the repeated question. Oh that 
there were some recipe for happiness in the House- 
hold books! There is ‘How to make Claret-cup’ 
and ‘How to remove Stains from Marble ;’ but 
not that simplest most necessary recipe, ‘How to 
be Happy.’ | 

The best directions would be: ‘Keep an even 
mind, and carry about with you the philosopher's 
stone (or the modern equivalent for it) to turn 
common things to gold.’ This needs an explana- 
tion, or it might be like a certain recipe which 
is of no use to the public, because it begins 
by requiring ‘crumbublions’ of a fine purple 
colour. 

Evenness of mind, to the sensitive nervous 
temperament, depends very much upon order. 
Regular hours of rising and of sleep: a certain 
broad order of duties in the day, to prevent hurry, 
and to give the sense of rest that comes of duty 
done—not many things undertaken, but few and 
finished ; this is part of the self-discipline that 
contentment depends on. Secondly, beside order 
of time, visible order is a great help—neatness of 
person, and a home with the proverbial ‘place for 
everything and everything in its place,’ or rather 
restored to its place on the old-fashioned principle 
of clearing as we go. Visible order in its highest 
degree becomes visible beauty—the home full of 
brightness and good taste, the face and dress and 
bearing as pleasing as care can make them. All 
this outward order is a tonic for the mind. 
Thirdly, if we do not cultivate the power of 
silence at need, our edifice of happiness—the work 
of many days, built up to shelter ourselves. and 
others—may all fall down in ‘one hour. There 
must be in our recipe, added to the ingredients 
already stated, a small quantity of self-control in 
temper, The habit of cheerfulness will in time. 
create a good temper; and, strangely enough, an : 
honest pretence to be ‘cheerful produces cheerful- 
ness perfectly genuine. Lastly, look to what we: 
have, not to what we have not ; and let not triftes - 
vex a sauden. ms since. our. “heart 3 is male. BOT 
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MR ESHOLT’S 
- This closes the popular recipe for keeping an 
even mind; but to be happy is something still 
beyond, Where, then, is the philosopher's stone, 
that turns common things to gold? Where is the 
mark we can always hit, if happiness be the sense 
of hitting the mark? | 

_ Any observant man or woman must have noticed 
that the pursuit of one’s own pleasure makes one 
hunger more and more, and become less hardy, 
more dependent on circumstance. We must all 
have noticed, too, that in the worst dejection noth- 
ing roused soul and body so quickly as to do— 
not to say, but to do—something for another. 
Here, then, is the secret ; here is the philosopher’s 
stone that can fill the most unpromising path 
with gold. If we try to satisfy ourselves, we 
shall fail. If we seek our joy in others, we 
shall infallibly succeed ; continually we can find 
something to do for their welfare or comfort, or 
gh or success—not in great things, perhaps, 

ut in the details of every day. Herein is the 
straight road to being happy ‘under all circuin- 
stances ;’ herein is hinted why Johnson’s poor 
widow would not die. As a matter of fact, 


the secret works so well in many lives around | 


us, that one might say, in a paradox, that active 
unselfishness seems like the last refinement of 
self-love. One might say so—in haste and ignor- 
ance; but one does not. For even if there be 
alloy in the gold, we are thankful to the weak 
and human hands that do their best to make and 
give it. For them, there is no earthly occupa- 
tion so happy, and their happiness means health 
sane energy, and the power of being generous at 
need. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
By T. W. Srericnt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Witmot saw that he was on the wrong tack, 
so he determined to try another. He stood con- 
fronting Agnes, his face towards the entrance 
to the path, so that he could sce any one the 
moment they turned the corner. ‘No; it is 
not all that I have to say,’ he went on with 
well-simulated passion and vehemence. ‘When 
last I bade you farewell on that moonlight night 
which can never be forgotten by me, you told 
me that you loved me, and that you would be 
faithful to me, even though we might not be 
able to marry for years to come. 
ing your image in my heart as that of my future 
wife. One or two letters I received from you; 
then came a long silence, which I was utterly 
at a loss to understand. When I returned to 
England, I found that your father was dead, 
and that you and your aunt had vanished no 
one knew whither. Everywhere I sought you, 
but in vain. Your concealment was very cleverly 
contrived, Mrs Esholt; I give you credit for 
that much. At last, by accident, our paths 
eross, and I find you—the wife of another! 
Now, I ask you, I demand of you, why you 
broke your faith with me? What had I done 
_ to be treated as you have treated me? Why 





I went, cherish- 


YOUNG WIFE, T5b Y 


did you not write to me and tell me that you 
wished our engagement broken off, instead oi 
leading me on in a fool’s chase after a shadow? 
These are questions, Mrs Esholt, which I shall. 
feel obliged ‘by your answering.’ 

He acted the part of a wronged and indig- 
nant lover to perfection, and now stood witl 
folded arms, his cheeks slightly flushed, in his 
dark flashing eyes an expression half made u 
of just resentment and half of the love he could 
not forget. He certainly looked very hand- 
some: on that point every one would have been 
agreed. 

The attack was so unexpected that Agnes knew 
not what to reply. Women are credulous where 
their affections are concerned; his impassioned 
manner and the carnestness of his voice wholly 
imposed upon her. He turned and went slowly 
along the walk; no one was yet in sight. Me- 
chanically, Agnes followed him, 

‘T wrote you three letters,’ she said in a voice 
half choked with emotion; ‘and as soon as my 
aunt and I were settled in Liverpool, I at once 
sent you our new address.’ 

‘I trust you will believe me,’ he said impres- 
‘sively, but with a certain sadness in his voice, 
| ‘when I tell you that I never received any of 
.the letters in question. But that perhaps was 
scarcely to be wondered at. We were trading 
,up and down the coast, calling at various ports, 

but never stopping long at any of them. The 
other fellows on board were no more fortunate 
than I was as regards their letters from home,’ 

‘They told Aunt Maria at the office that the 
letter she left there had been duly given into 
your hands, and if so’ 

‘Whoever told her so, lied !’ broke in Wilmot 
vehemently. ‘I give you my word of honour 
that no such letter ever reached me.’ 

‘Even in that case, if you had written to 
Mr Ludford, he would at once have furnished 
you with our address.’ 

‘Mr Ludford! I had almost forgotten the exist- 
ence of such a person. I never saw him but 
once, and then only for half an hour. I knew 
no more where to find him than the man in the 
moon.’ 

There was not the slightest reason why Agnes 
should doubt the truth of what he had just 
told her. Never had she found him out in a 
lie or the semblance of one; why should she 
doubt him now? Her soul within her shivered 
as she listened to his words. Why, oh, why had 
she not waited a little longer? Why had her 
trust in him been so easily shattered? He had 
been true to her, while she! 

Suddenly Wilmot spoke again in low tones, 
which seemed to quiver with the passion he 
would fain hide, but could not. ‘Agnes, I swear 
to you that at this moment I love you far more 
than ever I did, that you are infinitely dearer to 
me than on that nicht when we last parted! I 
know you are another's, that you can never be 
mine ; but I must tell you this ; I can keep silent 
no longer. I am willing to believe that circum- 
stances were against us, that had you been 
easily led, you would have remained true to me, 
But be that as it may, I have remained. true 
to you—or rather, to the memory of that Agnes. 
Granby whom I knew of old, for you are not her: 
—you—are Mr Esholt’s wife!’ There was a 
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he turned away as if to hide his emotion. | 

It was a really clever bit of acting. In Mr 
Wilmot Burrell there was evidently the making 
of an accomplished hustrion. 

4Q Wilmot, I cannot, I dare not listen to 
you,’ cried the heart-stricken pours wife. ‘Let 
us return. Forget the past, and’ 

‘How easily come the words—“Forget the 





past!” We can no more forget it than we can 
alter it. But enough. You can never be mine ; 


that I know to my sorrow. I ask but, one 
thing—do not treat me so coldly, so like a stranger. 
Let me be at least your friend: more than that 
I dare not ask to be. 

They heard the others talking, and turned on 
the instant. Miss Esholt had purposely dawdled 
by the way, so as to give Agnes and Wilmot 
time for whatever they might have to say to each 
other. She glanced sharply at both of them 
as they came up. What she read in their faces 
was best known to herself. 

‘Davry,’ she said that night to the faithful old 
servant, who was brushing her hair, ‘Mrs Esholt 
is walking in a very pleasant meadow at present ; 
but T see a precipice mght in front of her.’ 

‘Then, mistress, why don’t you grab her by 
the sleeve and pull her back?’ asked Davry 
the literal. 

‘She is walking towards it of her own accord 
and with wide-open eyes; why should mine be 
the hand to pluck her back ?’ 

Wilmot’s confession left Agnes powerless for 
some time to think of anything else. Could what 
he had told her be true? she asked herself again 
and again, while feeling it impossible to doubt that 
it was so. In that cuse, what a destiny had she 
woven for herself! In the belief that he was 
unfaithful to her, his image had been gradually 
bacoming fainter and fainter in her memory, 
while her dawning love for her husband had 


been growing and expanding day ny day. And 
now in a moment everything was changed. She 


acknowledged to herself, and trembled while she 
did so, that the ushes of her first love, which 
she had flattered herself were utterly extinguished 
in. her heart, had been suddenly rekindled b 
Wilmot’s passionate avowal that she was still 
as dear to him as ever she had been. Why 
had not Fate kept them asunder for ever ! 

After this, matters to all seeming went on as 
usual at The Hollies. Wilmot came and went 
as heretofore. All he had asked of Agnes was 
that in time to come she should treat him not 
as a stranger, but as a friend. How was it 
cag are for her to refuse such a request? Little 

y little her demeanour towards him thawed, 
day by day her manner became less frigid and 
more familiar—but it was a familiarity that drew 
a line which was never overpassed by a hair- 
breadth. Agnes was still as careful as heretofore 
to give Wilmot no opportunity for venturing on 
any further confidences. or confessions, It was a 
great strain on the young wife to have to keep 
on day after day playing the part she was now 
playing—to appear to the little world in which 
she lived and moved as nothing more than the 
quiet, equable friend of the man in whose heart, 
as she fully believed, the pulse of love still 
beat ag. passionately as of old, and still finding, 
_ alas! despite all her struggles to the contrary, 
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break in his voice as he spoke the last words; a faint responsive echo in her own. ~ But‘'the 


profound respect she felt for her husband, her* 


admiration for his noble qualities, and the recol- 


lection of the vows she had taken upon herself | 


t 


at the altar—but more than all, and beyond all 


else, a certain something of which she herself — 


was only half conscious, a something that touched 


the very well-springs of her being—upheld ‘her - 


and sustained her throughout her trial. 


This change in the demeanour of Agnes was 


set down by Wilmot to a cause far different from 
the real one, as was nearly sure to be the case 
with a man of his calibre. He forgot, or did 


not choose to remember, that it-was he himself” 


who had implored her to treat him in future 
as a friend—as one who had been the companion 
of her youth, and had lived for months at a 
time under her father’s roof. His vanity whis- 
pered that the love which he still fondly imagined 
she felt for him was 
mastery over her will. Never had he been more 
mistaken in his life. The false inference thus 
drawn served but to confirm and strengthen him 
in acertain dark design which had been simmer- 
ing in his brain for some time. He was of a 
sanguine disposition, and he secretly exulted in 
the certainty of its accomplishment ; but he was 
far too wary, or, as he would have termed it, 
too ‘wide awake,’ to betray anything of that 
which was passing in his mind. To all appear- 
ance he was just the same as on the day he 
first set foot across the threshold of The Hollies : 
to Mr Esholt, deferential, without the slightest 
trace of servility; to his wife, respectfully familiar, 
but still with a certain distance in his manner 
towards her, and not often addressing her in- 
dividually ; to Miss Esholt, amusing, chatty, and 
at all times evidently desirous of making himself 
as agreeable to her as possible. 

But Miss Esholt flattered herself that she was 
not deceived by these outward manifestations 
either on one side or the other. She had half 
divined from the first that there had been a 
love episode between Agnes and Wilmot at some 
former period, and herein Jay the secret of her 
tactics on the day of the excursion to Rush- 
mere Grange. She had noticed from the first 
how studiously Agnes had avoided the possi- 
bility of any t¢te-a-téte with the young man; 
which only made her the more determined that 
the chance should be afforded him if she could 
anyway help in bringing it about. It had seemed 
to her scheming brain that such an interview 
might have resuits unforeseen and uncounted on, 
She was right in believing that Wilmot, all his 
studied indifference to the 


latter, she was, equally with Wilmot, in~ the 
wrong. Having no particulars of the interview 


sp ooually obtaining the | 


contrary, was still 
secretly in love with Agnes; but as regards the 


between the two to guide her in arriving at:a. 


conclusion, she not unnaturally attached a wrong. 


value to the change in Agnes’s demeanour towards 
her former lover, ‘Step by step she is drawing 
nearer the precipice,’ she murmured to herself 
more than once. 


‘Can it be that she is walk- 


ing blindfold, and does not. see whither the path 


she is treading will lead 

will not believe it.’ oe eee 
Some two or three weeks passed thus, when 

one morning Mr Esholt received a letter: which 







necessitated hig immediate departure from ‘home oe 


er? No—I eannot, I 
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on a business matter of much moment He did 
not expect to be away longer than a week ; but 
as the autumn was now well advanced, and as 
the fine weather seemed to have broken up, he 
suggested that during his absence the ladies 
should effect their removal back to Everton. 
Agnes ecarcely knew whether to be glad or sorry 
that her sojourn at the seaside was thus brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. She dreaded going back 
to a renewal of her former experiences in the 
gloomy old house, and to the daily, almost hourly 
companionship of Miss Esholt. But on the other 
hand, was it not well for her that this brief 
spell of sunlight should come to an end as quickly 
as possible? Since the day at Rushmere, her 
thoughts had gradually become tinctured with a 
dangerous sweetness, to indulge in which, as in 
the case of certain insidious drugs, seemed to 
become more of a necessity day by day. Yes, all 
things considered, it was decidedly for the best 
that she should go back to Everton and that as 
speedily as possible. 

One of Mr Esholt’s last requests before leaving 
home was that, in his absence, Wilmot Burrell 
should act as escort to the ladies on the occasion 
of their journey from New Brighton to Everton. 

The news of their departure fell on Wilmot 
like a thunderclap. He had of course known 
that the sojourn at New Brighton must come to 
an end before long; but he had quite counted 
on its lasting three weeks or a month longer, 
Mr Esholt’s sudden determination seemed likely 
to. interfere seriously with certain plans of his 
own. When once Agnes was back at Everton, 
she would be as good as lost tohim. Mr Esholt 
might perchance ask him to dinner once or twice 
a month, but that was as much as he could look 
forward to. Whatever he might have to say 
to Agnes in private must be said before she left 
The Hollies. 

Chance seemed to favour his designs, On the 
evening before the day fixed for their departure, 
he called upon the ladies to ascertain whether 


all their arrangements were completed, or whether | 


they had any final instructions still to give him. 
He found both Miss Esholt and Miss Remington 
at The Hollies; but was told that Mrs Esholt 
had gone as far as the library to take some 
books back; so, as it was now growing dusk, and 
there were a number of noisy excursionists about, 
he said he would go part of the way and meet 
her. He encountered her about half way as she 
was coming back. She was somewhat surprised 
to see him, but made no comment. They walked 
for a little while in silence ; then Wilmot said: 
‘How soft and still the evening is! But for 
those noisy revellers in the distance, one might 
fancy all the world asleep. Somehow, an even- 
ing like this always carries me back in memory 
to those happy hours, “’twixt the gloaming and 
the mirk,” which now seem so long ago, when 
‘Wwe used to pace the vicarage garden tovether, or 
wander dreamily, hand in hand, by the side of 
the soft-flowing river. Old memories and old 
‘faces will start up before the most worldly of us 
at.times, and transport us by their magic spell 
to the happy past. Are you, Agnes, never 
haunted by such visions of the days that were?’ 
He ventured a glance at her face as he asked 
. the: question, but in the dusk he could read 
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It was the first. time he had ventured to call 
her by her baptismal name since that day at: 
Rushmere. Some fine instinct seemed to put. 
her on her guard in a moment. ‘We are all 
of us, I hope, haunted by visions of the past at 
times,’ she said gently, but a little coldly. ‘We 
should be worse than we are were it not 
so. But why dwell so much on the past, Mr 
Burrell? Why not labour in the present, and 
look forward to the future cheerfully and with 
a brave heart? | 

Both her words and her manner stung him. 
‘And what is the future to me?’ he asked 
passionately, forgetting for the moment the réle 
he had imposed upon himself. ‘What have I 
to hope or care for in time to come? Nothing, 
You have taken care of that. It is easy for 
you to preach of hope and cheerfulness—you 
who can look forward with complacency to always 
enjoying the same tame, pulseless existence that 
is yours to-day. But with me it is different. 
When once I love, I love for ever, and if I cannot 

ossess that which I love, do not ask me to be 
he py. Why were you faithless to me? Why 
did you desert me for a richer man? You have 
taken from me what I valued most on earth; 
you have stabbed me to the heart, and now you 
mock me by asking me to sit down, destitute 
and bleeding, and delude myself with the idea 
that I am content !’ 

This was not at all what he had intended to 
say. He had intended to be sentimental and 

athetic; to let her see that the smiling mask 
he wore before the world hid a bruised and 
bleeding heart ; he had wanted, in short, to so far 
enlist her sympathies for his assumed sufferings 
that ‘after her return to Everton his image 
should still be paramount in her thoughts. Un- 
fortunately for his purpose, he had allowed his 
temper to carry him away, and almost before the 
words had passed his lips, he felt that they 
would have been better unsaid. 

Agnes walked on for a few paces before she 
soald steady her nerves sufficiently to reply. 
When she did speak, it was in cold, measured 
tones, in which there was an unmistakable touch 
of scorn, ‘Mr Burrell,’ she said, ‘you and I 
have always been good friends: we might, per- 
haps, have been more than that had circumstances 
controlled our lives differently ; but more than 
friends we can never be now, and less than that 
there is no desire on my part that we should 
be. If, therefore, you have any wish that the 
friendship between us should remain unbroken, 
I say to you—Beware, It will depend on your- 
self in future whether we meet as friends or as 
strangers.’ 

They reached the garden gate as she ceased 
speaking. She passed through, thinking that 
Wilmot would follow her; but he came instead 
to a sudden halt and let her go forward into 
the house alone. He felt that in his present 
mood he could not face those ‘two other women, 
as he termed Miss Esholt and Miss Remington 
to himself, He turned on his heel moodily and 
took the road which led back to his lodgings.: 
He was savage with himeelf, savage with Agnes,’ 
and, as a matter of course, savage with creation 
in general, ‘I'll bend or break you yet, my. 
fine lady, despite your virtuous airs, which ars: 
all a sham, and merely put on to hide - yor 
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cowardice,’ he muttered -between his teeth. ‘You 
love me in your heart, and you can’t help your- 
self ; and you shall yet be mine in spite of every- 
thing |’ 


OUR OLDEST STAPLE INDUSTRY. 
SALT MANUFACTURE 


Unrit. recently, it was the custom, at certain fes- 
tive seasons, to admit the public to an illumi- 
nated rock-salt mine in Cheshire, generally for 
some charitable object. The sight was at once 
interesting and impressive. Those stupendous 
pillars holding up the crystal roof, from which 
depended great stalactitic masses, sparkling in the 

Nected light of myriads of candles, struck the 
beholder with amazement; and as he beheld, he 
could not fail to reflect with what a liberal hand 
Nature had provided for one of the sternest of 
human necessities. 

Here, in the district of which Northwich is 
the centre, are situated those great beds of salt 
and reservoirs of brine which supply the wants 
not only of England herself, but also of a large 
part of the habitable globe. For salt is a neces- 
sity—-a prime necessity—of human existence. Its 
very abundance and cheapness make ua, the pos- 
sessors of these rich stores, think perhaps all 
too lightly of it. Elsewhere, the case is different. 
In India, for example, where natural beds of salt 
are found only in limited areas, and those chiefly 
in the north, vast numbers of our fellow-subjects 
are dependent upon the pl ae they get from 
England. ‘The people of India are poor, and taxes 
upon food are to them, as to us, a grievous burden ; 
yet this necessity of life is taxed, and—so states- 
men tell us—necessarily taxed, for purposes of 
revenue. 
every ounce of salt that comes to his breaktfust- 
table had first to piss under the thumb of the 
exciseman ? 

An industry so important, and withal so 
ancient, carried on in our midst presents many 
features of interest. Its histury is interesting ; 
the incthods of carrying on the industry are inte- 
resting ; and above all, the effects of the industry 
upon the physical contour of the district are inte- 
resting, and it may be added, even alarming ; for 
do we uot read every now and then of subsidences 


of the ground—of mines falling in—of lakes form- 


ing upon land where not many years ago corn 
was reaped—of churches, bridges, and dwelling- 
houses having to be abandoned, and even of risk 
to human life froin the sudden formation of deep 
holes in the middle of a populous district ? 

.Let us examine the facts, and see how, from 
small beginnings, the Cheshire salt-field has 
obtained so important a place in the world’s 
economy. 
| Salt was manufactured in the district in very 
ancient times. The produce, however, when the 
means of couveyance, and therefore of distribu- 


tion, were limited was small, and the methods 
But, what-. 


of manufacture of the rudest kind. 
ever. improvements may have been effected in 
manufacturing appliances, the method adopted 
waa practically the. same—that is, by the evapo- 
ration of the ‘saturated solution. of rock-salt, or 


brine... Natural. brine-springs existed in the dis-. 
&rict, and were’ utilised, it. would: appear, before. 
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What would the Englishman say if 


these meres, at. Rostherne, has never 


ee, 28 


rock-salt was even discovered. The Romans, ‘it'is’ 
believed, were not ignorant of them. In. the 
earliest periods of which we have any record, 
the brine was raised from shallow pits by means 
of buckets and. hand-pumps; at length, pamp- 
ing-power was obtained by water-wheels and 
wind-mills; and finally, upon the invention. of 
the steam-engine, this more powerful motor was 
brought into requisition. The place where salt 
was manufactured was anciently called a ‘wich ;’ 
thus, we have still the appellations Northwich, 
Nantwich, Droitwich, &e, clinging to some of 
the chief centres of the salt industry. : 

Droitwich, which is situated in Worcestershire 
—and one of the most important seats of the 
salt industry outside the county of Clieshire— 
early sprang into importance. In the year 816, 
Kenulph, king of the Mercians, gave ‘ Hamilton 
and ten houses in Wich’ with salt-furnaces to 
the church of Worcester; and about the year 
906, Edwy, king of England, endowed the same 
church with Jepstone and five salt furnaces, or 
scales. Of the Cheshire wiches we find the first 
authentic record in Domesday Book. Inquiry 
was made, by direction of William the Conqueror, 
as to the holders of these places in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, the last hereditary 
Saxon king; and we have an account of the 
wWiches and salt-houses then in operation. The 
rights of property were, even at that early period, 
exercised over the brine-springs and salt-works. 

Some of the laws and customs which regulated 
the traffic in manufactured salt are exceedingly 
curious. Thus: ‘Whoever loaded his wain so 
that the axle broke within a league of either wich, 
gave two shillings to the king’s or the earl’s officer: 
if he were overtuken within the league. In like 
manner he who Joaded his horse so as to break 
its back gave two shillings if overtaken within 
the league, but nothing if overtaken beyond it. 
Whoever made two horse-loads of salt out of one 
was fined forty shillings if the officer overtook 
him. If he was not found, nothing was to be 
exacted from any other. Men on foot from 
another hundred buying salt paid twopence for 
eight men’s loads. Men of the same hundred paid 
gue penny for the same nuniber of loads.’ 

The salt manufacture in one form or another: 
has been carried on in Cheshire from a very 
early period, the yicld increasing with the popu- 
lation. After the lapse of many years, the pits 
from which brine had been drawn ceased to be 
remunerative, and were abandoned, other being. 
sunk as occasion required. The area of manu- 
facture has also extended considerably during. 
the last century, and some places have sprung. 
into importance, notably Winsford, in the valley 
of the W eaver, Which at the present time disputes. 
with Northwich the supremacy as being the chief 
centre of production. : | i 

The geological features of this remarkable salt- 
field are of peculiar interest. The formation. of 
the ‘meres,’ so peculiar to Cheshire, is believed 
to have been due to the solution. in past ayes. 
of beds of rock-salt lying .at great depths below 
the surface. The depth of the water in one. of 
been accu- 
rately ascertained. : , mace! Sty ode dings 

The area of the district. in which the saliferous 
marls have been deposited is, according to Mr 
Dickinson, Her Majesty's Chief-inspector of Mines, 
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computed at: seven or eight hundred square miles. 
These marls rest chiefly upon red and varie- 
gated sandstones, the exceptions being chiefly 


sonth of Macclesfield and beyond the east of: 


Congleton to Odd Rode; and also in part of Lan- 
cashire, where they rest upon the carboniferous 
formation. Beyond Frodsham, extending in a 
weaterly and then in a northerly direction, the 
salt, deposits in the geological epochs seem to 
have been formed in what is now occupied by part 
of the estuary of the Mersey. In the salt districts 
of Cheshire, outcrops of the saliferous marls and 
marlstones exist in several localities, as at Acton 
and Winsford. 

No outcrop of rock-salt now remains in the 
salt districts of the United Kingdom. The depth 
to the top of the rock-salt, called the rock-head, 
is one hundred and thirty-two feet at North- 
wich, and one hundred and ninety-five feet at 
Winsford, whilst at Middlewich no rock-salt has 
yet been discovered. 

Geologists are by no means agreed as to the 
manner in which these enormous beds of rock- 
salt were formed. There is, however, a leaning 
by competent observers to the theory that during 
the Permian age successive subsidences and up- 
heavals of the land took place; that at each 
depression of the surface the sea overflowed an 
extensive low-lying area, where eventually a 
deposit of salt was formed by evaporation ; and 
that by repetitions of this process the vast beds 
which we now find were accumulated. In 
a rough way, the thickness of the beds has been 
averaged at one hundred and fifty feet, and the 
extent twenty miles by twelve or fifteen miles ; 
but this extent has not been actually proved. 

Practically, the deposits are considered inex- 
haustible. The upper surface of the rock-salt 
appears to undulate similarly to the undula- 
tions of the surface of the ground. It is upon 
the top bed of the rock-salt that the brine called 
rock-head brine ordinarily lies. 

The raising of rock-salt is not now carried 
on to the same extent as formerly. Brine is 
abundant, and is more readily converted into the 
salt of commerce, the ‘rock’ produced by the 
mines being used almost exclusively in the alkali 
manufacture. The stores of brine will undoubt- 
edly exist so long as there is plenty of rock- 
salt to which surfuce-water, percolating through 


the superincumbent earth and marl, can have — 


access. The rock is very readily converted into 
brine by the simple process of solution, which 
is ceaselessly carried on under ground by the 
silent operations of Nature. As soon as it reaches 


a certain depth, the water finds its way into” 


some one of the innumerable streams which are 
for ever eating away the rock-head, and flowing, 
in the form of brine, towards the works where 
pumping is carried on. These streams are locally 
called ‘brine-rune’ This is a constant, ceaseless 
operation, in which Nature adapts hereelf in a 
wonderful way to man’s necessities, till we have 
come to believe that what is will always be. 
So, indeed, we may tuke it, for all practical 
purposes; for, in spite of the increasing output 
of manufactured salt, no one has yet been known 
to express a fear, as in the case of our coal-supply, 
that we are within measurable distance of seeing 
the exhaustion of our stores. oo 
. -The underground brine-runs have been proved 
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‘to extend for miles. The law by 
‘ane guided seems only the requirement of a 
supply of -water, and descent. Some of them, 


courses, whilst others twist about in various 
directions. The course taken will probably be 
‘where the resistance is least, or where the rock- 
salt is softest, or in hollows on its surface. 

The quantity of brine used annually has been 
estimated at nine million tons, which will yield 
(allowance being made for waste) 1,800,000 tons 
of white salt. A gallon of fully saturated brine 
contains two pounds cight ounces, sometimes two 
pounds ten ounces, of salt. The general average 
of sea-water does not exceed three to three and 
a half per cent. The manufacture of white or 
table salt, and practically of commercial salt of 
every description, is eflected by evaporation in 
shallow pans, either over a coal-fire or by the 
utilisation of waste steam from engine-boilers. 
The heat applied varies according to the quality 
of salt which it is desired to produce. Domestic 
salt of the finest grain requires for its manu- 
facture a temperature of two hundred and twenty- 
six «degrees Fahrenheit—the boiling-point for 
brine. As the liquid evaporates, the solid particles 
sink to the bottom of the pan, forming in the 
agcregate the Inmps with which every house- 
wife is so familiar. For commoner salt the tem- 
perature is one hundred and sixty to one hundred 
and seventy degrees Fahrenheit. This salt is 
close in texture, and clustered together in larger 
or smaller pyramids, according to the heat applied. 
For large-grained flaky salt the temperature is 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit ; and for large-grained fishing- 
salt, one hundred to one hundred and ten degrees 
—the slowness of the evaporation allowing the 
salt to form in cubical crystals. 

What used to be called bay-salt, or salt formed 
by the operation of the air and heat of the sun, 
althongh still extensively practised in warmer 
climates, seems now to be a thing of the past in 
this country. In the earliest times, this process 
was probably the only one, carried on. Either 
brine or sea-water was run into shallow pits or 
reservoirs, where 
degree, the work being afterwards completed by 

ourlng upon twigs, and sometimes, it is said, 
y pouring the liquid upon burning wood and 
collecting the salt deposited upon the ashes. 
Until long after historic times, wood was the 
only fuel used; it was not until the year 1656 
that the substitution of coal, at Nantwich, is 
mentioned as a novelty. This might be explained 
by the difficulty of carriage in those days, as 
no coal-beds exist within a good many miles 
of the salt districts. 

What, it is interesting to ask, must be the 
effect upon the district of the abstraction of this 
enormous quantity of rock-salt and brine? It 
is not difficult to see that some change in the 
physical features of the country must in process 
of time be brought about. And had past genera- 
tions of those engaged in the manufacture given 
it a thought, they must have foreseen what is 
now actually taking place before our eyes, Not 
that they could have arrested the threatened 
mischief, for that was, and is, physically impos- 


sible, save by putting an end to the industry . 
we inevitable 3 maay be Laid, 


altogether. 


as the snbsidences show, take nearly straight 


it evaporated to a certain. 
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which they 





now fully recognised by all interested—that, as 
brine is pum up, every gallon mvpeeeen sing 
so mutch of the ‘rock-head’ (rock-salt) was 
away, #0 must the ground subside to fill up the 
subterranean caverns which are in perpetual 
course of formation. 

The effects of this process of solution and pump- 
ing have become more and more visible in recent 
years, as the manufacture of salt has increased. 
Any one visiting the town of Northwich for the 
first time cannot fail to be struck with the singu- 
lar aspect presented by whole streets of buildings. 
If an earthquake had visited the place, shops and 
dwelling-houses, bridges and public bui dings, 
could not have presented a more higgledy-piggledy 
tumble-down appearance. Here we find an hotel 
yard where the earth not long since sank with- 
out warning, swallowing up a farmer's horse and 
leaving a yawning chasm dangerous to approach. 
There you see shops and houses which have sunk 
by a more gradual process, for the doorsteps are 
below the street-level, and the walls lean this way 
and that. The town bridge over the river Weaver 
some few years ago gave way, and became dan- 
gerous from the same cause, A building where sat 
the County Court judge has had to be abandoned ; 
gas and water pipes are constantly breaking below 
the pavements ; and, more alarming still, at inter- 
vale of a few years, subsidences on an enormous 
scale are reported, happily not in the town itself, 
but in the immediate district, threatening with 
swift destruction a considerable area. Yet the 
people take it all as a matter of course. Lukes 
of considerable extent have formed on what was, 
within living memory—within a score of years in 
some cases—rich agricultural land; and while the 
salt Companies are amassing wealth by this de- 
struction of arable ground, it would appear that the 
luckless owners of the soil are without remedy! A 
sheet of water called Witton Flash, near Northwich, 
has been formed by the gradual sinking of the 
earth, beginning early in the century, until a year 
or two ago it was reported to be more than one 
hundred acres in extent, its depth varying from 
seven to eighty-five feet—the latter at a place 
where originally there was nothing but a small 
brook. In the process of subsidence, a corn-mill 
and other erections have been submerged. There 
are other ‘flashes’ or hollows filled with water in 
close proximity to that at Witton, and, like it, 
undergoing constant enlargement. 

The most dangerous kind of subsidence is that 
which occurs—and happily the occurrence is rare 
ee the falling-in of a rock-salt mine. The 
last and most alarming occurrence of this sort 
was in 1880, when the roof of Platt’s Hill Mine, 
belonging to Mr John Thompson, gave way, caus- 
ing an inrush of water from the Weaver and from 
neighbouring streams, and filling up the mine to 
a great depth. This was not an abandoned mine, 
but was actually being worked, The inundation 
took place a little before six o'clock in the morning, 
ere the miners went down; otherwise, there might 
have been eerious logs of life. Besides some old 
workings communicating with Platt’s Hill Mine, 
that mine itself was very extensive, with excava- 
tions fifteen to eighteen feet in height, the depth 
of the shafts being three hundred and twenty-one 
feet;..‘Qn my arrival,’ says Mr Dickinson, the 


- || government inspector, ‘next day I found the water 
__4| Up. te seventy-cight feet from the top of the Platt's 
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Hill shafts, being considerably above the rock-- 
head and nearly level with the Weaver navigation, . 
Many acres of the surface were stillon the move,.: 
with large cracks or breaks going on, and water: 
was bubbling up in levelling itself in the numer- _ 
ous ponds, and, as air was being forced out under 
considerable pressure from the old excavations, 
bringing with it a smell, like sewage, or the long 
accumulated remains from powder-smoke. Parts . 
of Ashton’s salt-works and a large chimney had | 
fallen into some of the chasms, and the road and — 
the brine-pipes for conveying brine from brine- . 
pits to salt-works were broken up.’ The occur- 
rence was considered one of the most extensive 
and alarming that had ever occurred in the dis- | 
trict When the inundation was in full force, 
the large ponds surrounding the old fallen-in pits 
looked like so many boiling caldrons with the 
water and air bursting up over the surface ; and 
on the banks were a number of what were called 
by the people of the neighbourhood mud vol- 
canoes, the wet earth being thrown up to the height 
of seven or eight feet. | 

The inundation of these old rock-salt mines is 
not wholly a disaster to their owners, for in course 
of time the water eats away the rock-salt until it 
becomes saturated, when it is pumped up in the 
form of brine. Such occurrences as that de- 
scribed are, however, sufficiently alarming. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that, up to the present 
time, there has been little if any personal injury 
either to workpeople concerned in the trade or 
to the general public on account of these repeated 
subsidences, though the damage to property is 
very consiclerable. 

It may be remarked, in closing this paper, that 
a new direction has recently been given to the 
salt manufacture by the formation of what is 
known as the Salt Union (Limited). The object 
of the Union is ‘to consolidate the undertakings 
of the salt proprietors in the United Kingdom, 
with a view to ending reckless competition,’ which, 
it is averred, ‘injuriously affects the salt industry 
without affording any adequate advantage to the 
public.’ 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. | 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By Epwarp D. Cumina. 


CHAPTER I.-—HE PROPOSES, 


Mrs CorNELIA BonsHaw sat in her armchair by 
the fire, dividing her attention about equally | 
between the book on her lap and the clock on 
the mantel-piece. ‘A quarter to twelve, and Peter 
is not in yet,’ said Mrs Bunshaw ; ‘nearly mid- 
night, and that precious pair still gadding about. — 
It’s disgraceful, scandalous! Once in a way,.1I- 
shouldn’t mind it, perhaps; but this. makes. the | 
third late night in one week. I won't go to) 
bed till I give Peter a bit of my mind, if: I. 
sit up till daylight to do it,’ ee 

This harangue, which was apparently addressed | 
to the cat, referred to the lady’s brother Mr.Peter - 
Magesdale, and her cousin Mr Allan Magsdale, 
who had gone out immediately after dinner. ‘for * 
a stroll,’ with a parting injunction to her not’ 
tosit.upforthem 9 








_ .—.e Journal, 
Dec, 1, 1886. 
_- We will take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by Mra Bunshaw’s temporary quietude 
to describe her appearance and circumstances, 
the first being somewhat remarkable. She is a 
tall angular woman, of about fifty, with hard 
features, and large thick-lipped mouth. Gray 
hair, cut short, and rather unkempt. She wears 
a plain black stuff dress and an ancient shawl. 
She is a clever strong-minded woman, who has 
taken a prominent part in organising and pro- 
moting a ‘Society for the Protection of Women’s 
Rights, the members of which still regard her 
as its moving spirit. She seldom takes an active 
part in its proceedings now, however, except at 
the annual meeting, when Mrs Cornelia Bunshaw’s 
speech is looked forward to as the feature of 
an occasion whose importance is not yet fully 
recognised by the world on which the Society’s 
operations are destined to have a stupendous 
and far-reaching effect. An unlovely being is 
Mrs Bunshaw, and we see her at her worst as 
she sits bolt upright, listening with wrathful 
eagerness for the footsteps she expects to hear 
every moment on the gravel path outside. 

The late Mr Bunshaw departed this life many 
years ago, taking with him a wide theoretical 
knowledge of the rights of women, and a burn- 
ing practical sense of the wrongs of man, for which 
he was indebted to the principles and teachings 
of the wife he left behind him. His childless 
relict now resided with her brother and cousin 
at Astley Villa, Putney. The former, Mr Peter 
Magsdale, was thirty-three years of age, a small 
retiring person, the very meekest and most timid 
of Somerset House clerks. His sister, who was 
left a considerable fortune, made him heir to 
her property on the condition that she was to 
take up her abode with him when and for so 
long as she pleased—a stipulation he often deeply 
regretted, but had not courage to repudiate. Mr 
Allan Magsdale, the cousin, aged twenty-six, was 
an architect by profession. He possessed a bound- 
less fund of animal spirits, and his guiding prin- 
ciple in life was to obtain as much enjoyment 
from it as possible. It would be hard to find 
two men more dissimilar in every respect than 
Peter and Allan; but they lived together in 
the most perfect concord, until Mrs Bunshaw’s 
arrival at Astley Villa wrought a change in the 
spirit of their dream, and drew them even moré 
closely together than before. 

‘Peter would never behave like this if he were 
left to himself,’ soliloquised his sister. ‘It’s Allan 
I have to thank for leading him astray. But 
it shan’t go on. I'll let Peter understand that 
Master Allan must look out for other quarters. 
He shan’t stay here another week.’ ; 

It would not be easy to define Mrs Bunshaw’s 
objection to her brother’s doings. They could not 
have caused her any inconvenience, and her task 
of sitting up for him was purely self-imposed. It 
Gs piobable that the intense dislike she had for her 
cousin was the motive whigh prompted her to 
interfere, for she was perfectly. correct in assigning 
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Peters misconduct to him. Without him, Mr 


Magsdale would have known the orgies called | 
smoking concerts only by name; the music halls» 


of the metropolis would have been untrodden 
ground ; whilst the idea of snug but rather up- 
roarious little suppers after such entertainments 
would hardly have entered his mind. Now, thanks 
to Allan, he ‘knew his way about;’ and he reaped 
a fearful joy from his little wickednesses, which 
derived additional piquancy from the fact that 
the sister who ruled him knew little of the 
manner in which his evenings were spent. But 
though Mrs Bunshaw was ignorant of the exact 
nature of his nocturnal pastimes, and disdained 
to question him on the subject, the late hours 
he affected furnished her with ample grounds 
for the indignant wrath she cherished against the 
hardened sinner who led him astray. Latterly, 
she had observed a discreet reticence in her inter- 
course with Allan; his buoyant soul and unfailing 
good temper rendered him impervious to patron- 
age and snubs alike ; whilst his aggravating habit 
of turning her most cutting sarcasms into ridicule, 
had forced her to conclude that it was safest 
to leave him alone. 

It was past midnight when Mrs Bunshaw’s 
strained attention caught the sound of a latch- 
key being stealthily inserted in the lock, and 
she drew herself up to receive the delinquents, 
whose hushed movements in the hall. betrayed 
their belief that the occupants of the house were 
in bed. 

‘We might have a little drink before turning 
in,’ said Mr Magsdale as he opened the drawing- 
room door. ‘Go and get the things from the 
sideboard, like a good fellow.’ 

Allan departed on his errand, leaving his unsus- 
pecting relative to enter the drawing-room and 
encounter Mrs Bunshaw by himself. 

‘Are you aware of the hour, Peter?’ she asked 
the startled man, with a tragic wave of the 
arm in the direction of the clock. 

‘About twelve, isn’t it?’ he replied with rather 
sickly nonchalance. He could never muster up 
courage to face his sister unless supported by 
Allan : she carried far too many guns for him. 

‘About twenty-five minutes past twelve, Peter, 
said the lady in measured tones which conveyed 
a world of meaning. 

Mr Magsdale drew out his watch, and after 
looking earnestly at it, acknowledged the impeach- 
ment. 

‘Ah, perhaps it 7 about bedtime,’ he said, 
listening anxiously for Allan’s approach.—‘ Missed 
the train—sorry we’re so late,’ he added in a 
penitent murmur. 

Mrs Bunshaw turned upon him and with awful 
calmmess began: ‘I must leave your house, Peter. 
I came here with the wish and the intention 
of guarding your interests; but the life of de- 
bauchery which you lead—which you have been 
led into, I should say—makes my residence here 
impossible. I must go.’ 


she paused. Her brother would have given 
half his income for courage enough to bid her 


go and never return, but nature had not endowed. 
him with it, 80 he sighed sadly and said: ‘Oh no, 
Corny ; I couldn’t think of it.’ . rt 

This, of course, was the answer she expected, 
and she resumed: ‘I should be most unwilling 


to go—most unwilling ;.my duty is to remain 


TE 
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with-you. But unless Allan Magsdale leaves the 
house, I must do so. You see that yourself.” 

Mr Maysdale did not see it at all, but only 
replied again more faintly than before: ‘Oh no, 
Corny; I couldn’t think of it.’ se 

At this juncture the door flew open in response 
to a vigorous kick without, and Allan entered 
with his tray. ‘I can’t lay hands on a bottle 
of soda-water, he said testily. ‘I suppose 
Cornelia’ 

Mrs Bunshaw, who had escaped his observa- 
tion in the dim lamplight, emitted a warning 
cough; and Allan altered his tone to one of 
persuasive sweetness as he addressed her: ‘ Have 
you any in the house, Cornelia ?’ 

‘None,’ curtly responded the lady. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said he, taking her favourite 
armchair and stooping forward to turn up the 
lamp.—‘ Tell me when to stop, Peter,’ he con- 
tinued, pressing a glass into his kinsman’s hand 
and grasping the decanter; whilst Mrs Bunshaw 
looked on in speechless rage, 

There was not in all London and its suburbs 
& more temperate man than Peter Magsdale ; 
but at this moment he was so absorbed in his 
sister’s threatening attitude, which presaged an 
immediate storm, that he accepted half a tumbler 
of brandy before he noticed what had been given 
him. As he held it amechanically up to the 
light, Mra Bunshaw strode forward and took it 
from his hand. 

‘Are you going to drink all this, Peter?’ she 
asked, striving to speak calmly. She was furi- 
ously angry; but so well did she succeed in 
controlling herself, that the obliging Allun mis- 
took her meaning, and courteously rose, offering 
to bring a tumbler for her. He had not the 
least intention of giving offence; it was not 
unusual for her to join them in a ‘nightcap,’ 
but he could not have selected a more unpro- 
pitious time to remind her of it. Mre Bunshaw 
cast a withering look upon him, but did not 
deign to make any reply. She possessed herself 
of the decanter, carefully replaced the contents 
of her brother's glass in it, and, still retaining 
the decanter, swept from the room, leaving the 
two to enjoy what refreshinent they might want 
from the water-jug. Having locked up the 
spirits, she returned, and, ignoring her cousin’s 
presence, reiterated the announcement she bad 
made before: ‘Either I leave the house, or Mr 
_ Allan Magsdale goes ; and I shall be glad if you will 
] make up your mind on the point to-night, Peter.’ 
| ‘She’s in earnest,’ said Peter sorrowfully to his 

cousin when the slam of Mrs Bunshaw’s bed- 
room door pronounced her to be safely out of 
hearing. ‘She attacked me about it as soon as I 
came in.’ oo 

‘Pooh! she doesn’t mean anything,’ replied 
Allan easily. ‘It will be all right to-morrow 
morning? | 

‘You don’t ‘know Cornelia, said Peter ; ‘JZ do ;’ 
and. he shook his head mournfully. ‘Of course, 
it’s out-of the question for me to let her go away. 
She would alter her will the same day.) 

; tae ek really. think your sister wants me. to 
leave, 1°ll go—I know it isn’t your. doing, old 
fellow; and I shouldbe glad to stay on myself, 
page the house. hasn’t been what. it used to be 

. the-laat six months.’ ~~ ot Soca 


th 
for ee eee 
Peter Magedale’s heart: sank as Allan spoke ; 
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he would lose much by his cousin’s departure, : 
Even without Mrs Bunshaw’s restraining hand,. 
he would never have the spirit to embark ona: 
night’s ‘spree’ all by himself ; he would be com-. 
pletely lost without his guide. Bunt. that -was.a - 
phase of the impending change in his household’. 
that he knew it was useless to dwell upon. If 
Allan went, he might say good-bye to his evening 
amusements, for Mrs Bunshaw would not allow 
him to go outside the garden after his dinner, 
He was a weak vacillating creature, and the infln- 
ence his sister had over him was entirely due to 
her superior strength of will, though he always 
attributed his submission to the very remote 
‘prospects’ contingent upon her demise. 
. ©No more pleasure in life for me, if you go, he 
said dismally. - 
‘Qh, nonsense ; you can take care of yourself 
by now.’ rch hye 
‘Cornelia will make the house unbearable if I 
cross her,’ sighed Peter ; ‘no more suppers at the 
Gaiety for me.’ 

‘And what about Miss Cressburn, Peter?’ asked 
Allan with a chuckle. 7 
Mr Maysdale blushed, and assumed a more 
abject look of melancholy than he had worn 
before. Miss Mary Cressburn was a young lady 
whose acquaintance he had made through his 
cousin’s kind offices, and to whom he had lately 
paid a marked degree of attention. She was an 
orphan, in poor circumstances, sy Hae herself 
and the aunt with whom she lived by giving 
music lessons. The Magsdales’ visits to her house 
were always made in the evening, and Peter con- 
cealed none of his doings more jealously from his 
sister than this tender dalliance with his heart’s 
mistress. Mrs Bunshaw had long cherished a 
matrimonial scheme of her own regarding him ; 
and this gifted woman was so accustomed to regu- 
late every action of his life without resistance, 
that she had brought herself to believe that the. 
consummation of her wishes was only a question 
of time. The lady she had selected. to be her 
sister-in-law was Miss Anna Terripeg, her most 
intimate friend and staunchest disciple. Mies 
Terripeg was by no means averse from the idea, 
and having satisfied herself on this point, Mrs 
Bunshaw had proceeded to sound Peter. It was. 
mortifying to discover that the gentleman was not 
prepared to consider the subject of. matrimony at 
all for the present, and persisted In treating her — 
pre 0sals with unbecoming lightness This was 
aiting; but so long as his young affections 
remained free, there was room for hope: Miss _ 
Terripeg had at least no rivals to contend with, — 
reflected Mrs Bunshaw. ee 

Now, if she came to hear of his attachment. to » 
Miss Cressburn, she would spare no pains to 
sift the matter and throw obstacles in his way;_ 
indeed, if she took a firm stand, he doubted his. 
ability to continue his courtship at all. <A faint-. 
hearted, timorous lover -was our friend Peter. . 
Mies Cressburn would have lent a willing ear, © 
had he been able to screw up courage to propose - 
to her; but he did not know this, and nursed:his | 
hopes fondly, confiding them to Allan, who, we. 
must admit, had been mischievously diligent in. 
furthering a business ‘which he ‘knew would beso _ 
distasteful to Mra Bunshaw. re Vetat a 
-.*¥ou will be able to make opportunities: of: 
seeing her easily enough, if you care for her,’ said. 






Allan, with an effort to prick a little life into his 
‘cousin. ‘It’s too ridiculous to let Cornelia have 
a word in that. —. 

_*¥You don’t know what she is,’ groaned Peter. 
‘Cornelia and the Terripez woman between 
them’-_—— _ He broke off with a shudder, which 
moved Allan to uncontrollable Jaughter. 

‘I know quite enough, anyhow,’ he rejoined. 
‘I’ll look up some rooms I know of to-morrow, 
and I daresay I shall be able to move into them 
next week; so you may tell her that it’s all 
settled,’ 

A very silent ake assembled at breakfast the 
next morning. Mrs Bunshaw, not having been 
made aware of Allan’s intentions, shrouded her- 
self in dignified reserve. Peter was unusually 
gloomy and dejected ; and his cousin having failed 
to draw him into conversation, devoted himself 
to his meal without even attempting to pay Cor- 
nelia the somewhat cramped civilities which duty 
demanded of him. 7 

‘Iam sorry that it is necessary for you to leave 

us, Allan,’ she said, in a tone which implied that 
it was all his doing, and much against her inclina- 
tions. She took his departure for granted, know- 
ing she could have her own way about ‘banishing 
1im, 
I?m sorry, too; but I couldn’t have stayed 
much longer in any case,’ he replied; and he 
quitted the room, followed by Peter, who was 
carefully avoiding a téte-d-téte with his sister. 

Allan’s readiness to leave Astley Villa was a 
little disappointing to Mrs Bunshaw. She prided 
herself upon her adamantine firmness, and had 
hoped her cousin would have given her a chance 
of displaying it by begving her to let him remain 
with them. She had prepared one of her ‘little 
speeches’ (Peter knew the kind), in which she 
would kindly but sternly resist such an appeal. 
It was annoying that this weak pretence of put- 
ting her authority on one side, this transparent 
assumption of willingness to go, should compel her 
to leave if unspoken. It was bravado, nothing 
else. 

‘I should have told Cornelia that I couldn’t 
continue to live in the same house with her, if I 
had stayed in the room another five minutes,’ said 
Allan as they started for the station en route for 
their respective oftices. 

‘It’s no use quarrelling with her,’ said Peter.— 
*By the way, will you come with me to Queen’s 
Road on Sunday afternoon? I want to see Mary 
Cressburn.’ 

‘I°ll come ; and I hope you will take advantage 
of the occasion, Peter. 
visits are things of the past.’ 

As a matter of fact, Mr Magsdale had proposed 
the visit with the deliberate intention of ‘coming 
to the point,’ trying to close his eyes to possible 
results. ‘I was just thinking about it, he 
replied. i at . 

‘That’s right,’ said his mentor encouragingly. 
‘I'll take care you get a chance ; and see that you 
make the most of it.’. 

. §T- don’t know what Cornelia will say,’ the 
amorous Peter. went on after a pause. ‘Don’t 
you think I had better tell her?’ He looked up 
questioningly, and his adviser promptly gave him 
‘his directions. 7 | : 
“>4Now, look here, Peter,’ he. 
noid, your tongue until you at 





said. ‘You just 
safely married. 









suspect your evening 





If Cornelia finds out before, I don’t believe you've 
got the pluck to defy her ; and as a row is ineviti’ 
able in any case, you may as well let it: stand over 
till it can do no harm,’ ee. 

Mr en ea fairly 


gasped : this was taking 
time by t 


e forelock with a vengeance, and the 


‘very idea of such a step took away his breath, 


He had the most implicit confidence in Allan, 
however, and was so accustomed to follow his 
guidance, that he did not even raise any objec- 
tions ; indeed, he hardly realised what the advice 
implied. ‘Thank you,’ said this trembling lover. 
‘It would be the best way, I believe... 

‘Of course it’s the best way. Why, my dear 
man, we ll have you nicely settled before Christ- 
mas ! : 

Within six weeks! Allan’s audacity carried 
Peter away, and he parted with him, feeling, 
that if Miss Cressburn’s answer should sbe ‘ Yes? 
he was committed to a line of action she would 
not be likely to approve of. ‘I’ll wait and 
see, he wisely decided. ‘If she thinks Allan 
is right, we will follow his advice” Neverthe- 
less, he quailed as he thought of the consequences 
he eould have to meet afterwards. 

The important Sunday afternoon came round 
at last, and Peter set forth on his knightly 
quest, squired and stimulated by the indefatigable 

Han. They had some difficulty in escaping 
without Mrs Bunshaw, for her brother’s preoccu- 
pation had roused her suspicious nature, and if 
Allan had not stepped into the breach, the expe- 
dition must have been abandoned. They were 
only going to call on some friends of his up at 
Queen’s Road. Of course, if Mrs Bunshaw cared 
to come, they would be delighted ; but it was a 
long way, and the people were not very interesting. 
The explanation allayed her doubts, and she let 
them go, reflecting that they conld not get into 
much mischief on Sunday wherever they went. 

‘Does Miss Cressburn know anything about 
Cornelia?’ asked Allan as they walked along. 

‘ 7 o Do you think I ought to mention 
ier | 

‘I wouldn't, unless you are prepared to bring 
them together, which would hardly suit your 
plans.’ 3 ; 

‘Not at all, replied Peter briskly. He was 
beginning to feel quite reckless, now his mind 
had been made up tor him, and was prepared to 
rush upon his fate as soon as he found himeelf 
face to face with it. | | 

Allan certainly did everything the most sym- 
pathetic helper could be expected to do in such a 
case. He drew old Miss Parkins, the aunt, to one 
end of the room, and exerted himself manfully to 
keep her attention from the pair in the distant 
corner. He knew that if Peter imagined that he 
was being watched, he would be thrown com- 
poe otf his balance for the time; and as Miss 

arkins’ ideas were few and her conversational 
powers, somewhat undeveloped, his task was not 
an easy one. Moreover, she suspected the nature 
of Peter’s mission, and did not altogether approve ' 
of it ; and at the end of a quarter of an hour she 
broke away from Allan, and approaching her 
niece, asked her pointedly if she was not going 
out for a walk this afternoon. Miss Cressburn 
started.; but after a tender inquiring glance :at_ 
Peter, answered in the affirmative, and the tao. 
ladies left the room together. . Lt 4 he Ee 
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‘ Congratulate me!’ exclaimed Mr Magsdale with 
a comical assumption of superiority. 

‘With pleasure.—Did you find any difficulty ?’ 
asked his cousin with the air of a man who did 


that kind of thing every day of his life and was 


versed in its intricacies. 

‘None whatever,’ replied Peter. ‘But I must 
say I am glad it’s over, he modestly added. 

Ah! Have you settled the day? 

Mr Magedale had not settled the day ; he had 
found the task of declaring himself quite as nuch 
as he could manage, and was content to leave the 
rest in abeyance for the present. 

Allan looked a little disappointed. He was 
bent on revenging himself on Mrs Bunshaw, and 
had cherished wild schemes of a civil marriage at 
the registrar's office in the course of the ensuing 
week. His notions on the subject were crude, to 
say the least of them, and he had lost sight of the 
fact that Miss Cressburn was not likely to prove so 
tractable as Peter. 

Miss Parkins and her niece now returned to the 
room, and the four set out on their walk. It was 
a lovely afternoon : a stray September day seemed 
to remain behind to contrast itself with the 
murky November, which is the unpleasantest 
month of the London year, and Miss Parkins, 
who was an. enthusiastic pedestrian, evidently 
intended to make the most of it. She took pos- 
session of Mr Magadale, and, much to his chagrin, 
he had: no opportunity of speaking to Miss Cress- 
burn again herself, though her aunt followed 
the young lady’s movements with tantalising close- 
nese, 

Unfortunately, some malignant fate prompted 
Mra Bunshaw to go for a solitary walk that 
afternoon, and so guided her steps that she came 
upon the little party at the moment Allan was 
bidding Mary Cressburn good-bye with more 
tenderness than Peter considered was at all neces- 
sary. She saw them without being observed her- 
self, and passed on, resolving to take her brother 
to task as soon as he returned. ‘These, then, 
were Mr Allan Magsdale’s friends; these were 
the people Peter had been so anxious tv go and 
see without her.’ There was something at the 


bottom of this, and Mrs Bunshaw intended to_ 


ther the chance she wanted of cross-examinin 


| 


friends of’ 


_ * Great friends:-of: mine, Cornelia,’ he said airily. ' 

Ver: “triands. 1 t Pete ‘to. we her. and become a recognised institution ; unless we look 
now upon it as an old friend rechristened, the. dinner 
"> of ancient times being at the modern luncheon 


“Very dear friends. 1 took Peter. to see. her— 


| lessly. 


find out what it was. 

She was very stern and forbidding in her 
manner when the cousins came in; a tactical error 
on her part, for it caused Peter to avoid eine 

im 
by himaelf. She was anxious that Allan should 
not, hear her inquiries, but finally curiosity over- . 
came her, and, she spoke. ‘Who were the ladies 
I saw you with to-day, Peter?’ she asked care- 

{ 

‘The question was so utterly unlooked-for, and | 
Peter's mind at the moment was so taken up in> 
thinking about one of the ladies, that for an. 
instant. he fancied that his sister had acquired a. 
new and dangerous talent for thought-reading. 

‘They were friends,’ he blundered—‘ friends, 
| . ‘He broke down, and threw a 
beseeching look at Allan, who swallowed a morsel 
with provoking deliberation and ‘came to his 












that is, them, as: 
them,’ ae, eon a; 


Wa as 
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within six hours of dinner. 


and the later meal. 


‘objections after the fashion of. the. . gentl 


finished his denunciations against thia: 
the way gentlemen usually do, ‘by ‘drawin 
' chair to the table and making a hearty meal.’ 





If Mrs Bunshaw’s eyes ‘had been turned upon. 
her brother instead of the. speaker, the look: of 
intense relief and gratitude he cast. at Allan 
might have turned her suspicions: into. the right: 
channel ; but as it was, she remarked that, she 
had used them, and wondered who they were. « 

‘Who are these friends of Allan’s?’ asked Mrs. 
Bunshaw, when that mendacious person left the. 
rvom. : ee 
‘A Miss Parkins and her niece,’ said Peter, 
who had seized his cousin’s hint, and meant to 
act upon it even at the sacrifice of truth. 7 

‘He seems to know them very well,’ she con- 
tinued, watching him narrowly. i” 19° wee, 

“Yes, I believe he does,’ assented Peter. 

‘The young ray is the attraction, no 
—Does he seem to like her? 

‘Oh no—I mean yes, replied the unhappy 
Peter, recovering himself in time. Allan Ee 
Mary! He recoiled from the idea, but must 
support it to save himeelf. | 

‘He said the other day it would be impossible 
for him to remain here much longer in any case,’ 
mused Mrs Bunshaw. ‘I thought at the time it 
was merely brag; but now I begin to see day- 
light Mr Allan no doubt is very clever and 
very deep; but he doesn’t think to deceive me, 
I hope: { can put two and two together.’ 2 

So Cornelia Bunshaw put two and two together, 
and, like many people who are inexpert at such 
Prorldly: AEB MOU, she made them anything but. 
our. | 





doubt. 


LUNCHEONS. 


As some trades and callings have always been 
ridiculed or denounced, so some meals have been 
selected as butts for the attacks of moralists and 
sanitarians.. ‘Suppers’ were the favourite bétes 
notres of certain ‘abstinence doctors’ of the last 
century ; and in one of the medieval ‘ Morali-. 
ties,’ the ‘play turns upon a solemn trial of this 
meal before the judge ‘Experience. ‘Supper’. 
is accused of having murdered four persons by 
gorging, and only escapes the extreme penalty 
of the law by agreeing never again to approach 
Elderly persons 
may remember a similar prejudice against the 
now universally acknowledged meal of luncheon. 
When four or five o’clock was the usual dinner 
hour, some sturdy individuals held it needless 
to partake of refreshments between breakfast: 
To require such extra 


nourishment was akin to the enormities of desir-. 


ing bedroom fires, warm water for ablutions, and. 
other ‘coddling’ and effeminate luxuries...:.16 
must be confessed that, in. houses where luncheon 


was provided, its opponents often ended. their 








described in one of Miss Sinclair’s. novels; 





Luncheon has now triumphed over its epponenti’ 








‘hour; while our ancestors supped at the hour 
at which their descendants dine. According to 
Dr Wendell Holmes, luncheons are among the 
pleasantest forms of social hospitality. ‘This 
luncheon is a very convenient affair; it does not 
require any special dress; it is informal; it is 
soon over; and can be light or heavy as one 
chooses.’ Breakfasts, a form of entertainment 
so popular years back, and still patronised by 
some persons, are less admired by our American 
Visitor. 

Many and varied are the forms of luncheon 
entertainments. There is the social country-house 
gathering, with a view to an afternoon of lawn- 
tennis or archery, a meal to which no formal 
invitations are issued, but to which intimates 
drop in, or are brought at the last moment by 
members of the family. A hospitable household, 
well supplied with young people, usually makes 
luncheon an elastic meal as ‘regards numbers. 
Dinner is a more formal affair, and sacred from 
sudden additions ; but at luncheon, Mary’s schoul- 
friends drop in unrebuked; and Charlie meets 
young Robinson riding past the gate, and makes 
1im dismount and remain for lunch and a game 
of tennis after the meal; which has a pleasant 
informal sociability about it. Luncheons of this 
description are useful factors in the game of 
matrimony, intimacies being formed at these 
friendly entertainments which could never take 
place at a formal dinner-party. Then there is 
the more stately London luncheon-party, to which 
guests are bidden by formal invitation, but which 
has always the advantage of brevity as compared 
with the dinner-party. Shy celebrities who pro- 
fess ‘not to go into society’ and to eschew ‘late 
hours and formal parties,’ can often be lured 
into attending a luncheon meal; and the hostess 
finds it possible to capture a lion at half-past 
one, whom she could never have secured at eight 
o'clock. Pleasant, too, are the luncheons in the 
open air, when the ladies of the country-house 
meet the hungry shooting-party, bearing with 
them a store of good things, which are enjoyed 
as meals under a roof, served in ordinary fashion, 
never can be. There is something absolutely 
appetite-provoking in the very description of that 
famous out-of-door Iuncheon in Pickwick, when 
Sam Weller arranges the viands with suggestive 
comments, and Mr Pickwick at last falls a victim 
to the insidious seductions of ‘cold punch, 
Picnic parties proper are less agreeable. An out- 
door luncheon should never be too large anid 
pretentious an affair. A small party of intimates 
and a simple i op are infinitely more pleasant 
than an assemblage of persons half strangers to 
each other, and an elaborate menu that requires 
the attendance of servants, Picnic parties of this 
latter. description are usually very dull affairs. 
As Albert Smith records : 


The wood was always very damp, 
The water never boiled ; 

We wore the smartest things we had, 
And they were always spoiled. 


... How. many of us: have plese recollections of 
“lameheons eaten at the side of a hill in company 
with.a Highland guide; of simple repasts at 
wayside rural inns during a walking tour; of 


-earned. refreshment during a tough Alpine 





climb... More enjoyable are the sandwiches and. 
flask of sherry than the elaborate repast of the 
fashionable picnic party, happily now a rare form 
of entertainment. Years ago, picnics were often 
organised ; and middle-aged people sat on shawls. 
on the grass with secret fears as to rheumatism, 
and tried to look as if they enjoyed eating with 
their plates on their knees; while the younger 
members of the party, in their best apparel, 
Hirted discreetly, but would have been happier 
if their dresses and complexions had been ne 
exposed to sun and possible showers. Ours is 
scarcely the climate for fashionable folk to play 
at Corydon and Phyllis in the open air. 

Of all luncheons, the ‘family one’ is perhaps 
the most objectionable, at least to others than 
members of the family. Many mothers practise 
the highly commendable custom of gathering their 
olive branches about them at the mid-day meal, 
when, to quote an educational guide, ‘the parent 
can judge of her children’s health by their 
appetite, and correct any little breaches of good 
manners at table.’ All this is praiseworthy and 
excellent; but it is a mistake to invite guests 
to the scene of these maternal cares. The visitor 
at one of these juvenile assemblages need not 
expect to gain any attention from his hostess. 
Vainly does he relate his choicest anecdotes and 
essay his best conversational powers. Willie in- 
variably chokes himself at the critical part of 
the story, or Mary requires a second helping just 
as the guest has fairly started an interesting 
topic of conversation, The mother’s attention is 
always wandering and divided. The children, 
their needs, their accidents with table utensils, 
their solecisms of etiquette, engross her real 
interest, though she makes a hollow show of 
listening to her visitor, Probably, if a woman, 
the guest is expected to perform small table 
offices for the little ones—to cut up meat, crumble 
bread, and the like—tasks which, if unaccustomed 
to the charge of children, the visitor performs 
amiss, and is rebuked for her shortcomings by the 
juveniles. ‘O ma, Miss has put gravy over 
my bread ;’ or, ‘I can’t eat fat, you know.’ 
Children are delightful in their right place ; but 
are not good assisters of digestion to persons 
unaccustomed to their society. It would be 
kinder, to both children and visitors, if parents 
who preside at ‘family luncheons’ were to invite 
their guests to other repasts than these meals. 

The luncheon in its pleasantest form is only 
an enjoyment possible to the rich—at least of 
the male sex. Busy men cannot afford the time 
to indulge in this luxury. A biscuit or a eand- 
wich hastily devoured constitutes too often the 
mid-day meal of many a professional or business 
man, and hence, say the doctors, come manifold 
forms of dyspepsia. Yet what is the worker 
to do? To leave chambers or office and partake 
of a solid mid-day meal, returning at once to. 
brain and desk work, is to treat the digestive 
organs in the worst manner. To sacrifice a 
couple of the busiest hours of the day is equally 
out of the question. Professional men are rarely 
absolute masters of their own time, and cannot 
break up important consultations, dismiss clients 
or patients, delay answering letters, refuse inter- 
views,, because it is their luncheon-time, 

The labourer or the artisan is sure of his an-.} 
interrupted mid-day meal-hour; the better-class: {; 
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toiler has no such privilege. Hence luncheon 
has, for many of us, when we are able to partake 
of it in due and leisnrely form, all the pleasure 
of a rare luxury. 


ODD THINGS FROM CHILDREN. 


AN examiner in elementary schools often hears 
‘many amusing answers in reply to jis questions 
The following are examples of written composi- 
tion from children in the upper standards. It 
must not be assumed, however, that in giving 
these quaint specimens, any slur is being cast 
upon the general character of the work in clemen- 
tary schools ; these are taken from many thou- 
sands of papers, a great number of which are of 
undoubted excellence, and it often happens that 
where the majority of the pupils in a class acquit 
themselves satisfactorily, one child will be found 
who is quite ‘at sea,’ 

Here is a description of a plum-pudding by a 
boy whose knowledge is evidently theoretical, 
and, like his pudding, somewhat mixed : ‘When 
they have put all these in, they make it into a 
batter and then mix if up: and when they have 
finished battering it, they put it on the fire for 
about an hour and a half, to get it to be enough, 
so that it will be better to eat and softer to 
chew,’ 

From cooking we come to natural history, and 
have the following : ‘Guinea-pigs are very pretty 
little creatures, and people generally have them 
as a joint for dinner” The guinea-pig and the 
aucking-pig were evidently one and the same in 
the mind of this ingenuous youth. 

Here is another in the same department of 
learning : ‘ Bees live chiefly on worms and snakes, 
and are searching for them nearly every hour of 
the day. Besides this they also live on little 
insects, which when they are not so very busy, 
they go down into the ground and have a very 
nice feast. It is very pleasant indeed in the 
summer time to watch them making their hive 
and weaving their honey.’ 

A pupil was asked to name and describe four 
kinds of fruit, with this result: ‘The four kinds 
is apples, pears, rubub and carrots and many 
others.” He was a town boy, whose garden of 
-nature was evidently a greengrocer’s cart. 

Here is some light on another branch of know- 
ledge : ‘Whale ships are large, and have an hold 
in which a lubber is stored.’ Seamen will agree 
that the hold is the best place for the lubber, 

The following on ‘feathers’ was very difficult to 
interpret, but. at last it proved that the writer 
had mistaken features for feathers, ‘The feathers 
of anything is the looking of you: some people 
have deseases and canse them to have an unpleas- 
ant look. Sometimes when people go to apply 
-for a situation they don’t. get it owing to their 
feathera and. bad faces; the master who they ask 
enerally says that he takea beer. and won't do 
or 8 job of that kind, People who ia not ill 
so much generally has ‘good feathers, they. are 

obtained from keeping yourself clean’ == ss. 
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Dr Charles Wilson, jn his general. Report: ‘on 


the Scottish Training Colleges, gives several euri- 
ous answers which have been received from candi- 
dates and pupil-teachers, A young lady answer- 
ing a question on insurance, wrote: ‘The money 
is provided by the Company to defray the ex-. 
penses of the birth of members in pecuniary dis- 
tress’ A second demoiselle in commenting npo’ 

the proverb, ‘Penny wise and pound foolish,’ 
wrote in a mathematical sort of way, and it is 
feared with some degree of misanthropy: ‘This 
proverb clearly shows that for every wise and. 
good action a man does, he will commit two 
hundred and forty foolish bad ones.’ - 

One pupil brought Julius Ciesar before - the 
public in the light of a wonderful inventor: 
‘Julius Cusar invented Great Britain, 55 B.c.’— 
by writing that, a suspicion exists that copying is 
still in vogue. What a disaster a single mistaken 
letter deservedly occasions to the young plagiarist ! 
‘Ethelred the Unready was called that because 
he was never realy for the Danes. He use to 
entice them away from England by brideing 
them, but they use to come again and demand a 
larger bride.’ 

Poor William Rufus’s end was sadder than we 
wist, if we are to believe a youth, who says that 
William Rufus was gorged to death by a stag in 
the forest his father had made to hunt the deer.’ 
Another writes : ‘Prince William was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey wine : he never langhed again.’ 
—A small biographer of the Maid of Orleans 
writes : ‘Joan of Arc was the daughter of a rustic 
French pheasant which lived in the forest... . 
She did not like to leave her pheasant home, but 
after a while she went away.—‘In the rainy 
season,’ says a little pedant, ‘the barren desert 
becomes animated with torrents of luxuriant 
vegetation.’ Before leaving the humours of boys, 
an oral question and answer may be given. 
‘What do you mean by a temperate region?’ 
asked an inspector, with a due emphasis on the 
word temperate. <A little boy replied: ‘The 
region where they drinks only temperants drinks, 
Bir.’ 

Physical science is a dreadful stumbling-block 
to most youths, Asked to give the causes of 
sound, a sufferer wrote: ‘Sound is caused by 
the motions of the air, and is carried about 
by the German band.’ A curious dogmatiser, in 
‘explaining’ the origin of a draught, says: ‘A 
draught would be felt near the broken window of 
a warm room, because if you stood near if, you 
would feel it.’—A boy, who appeared to believe 
friction as something tangible, perhaps a sort of 
newfangled firelighter, scribbled: ‘Friction is 
caused by the rubbing together of two sticks; 
it is very useful if you have not any matches.’ 
—‘ What is a member?’ asked an official.—‘ A 
man on the School Board,’ was the answer,— 
A surname was thought to mean ‘the name 
of a person you says sir to.’ een ae 

In giving the names of the ten plagues, & Te- 
spondent unduly enlarged the fourth, ‘Plague. of 
flies, beetles, and moskeeters ;’ whilet the murrain 
among beasts was written by. another, ‘Miriam 
among beasts.’ ts ee 

The following two were lately recorded in ‘the 
Schoolmaster. A class had been asked to use the 
word. dozen in a sentence of their own -¢on: 
struction. Qne of the answers ran: ‘I dom 
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know what to do.’—‘Stability’ was ingeniously 
defined, perhaps by an unstable memory, as being 

‘the cleaning-up of a stable.’ 

As the science subjects of Physiology and Hygiene 
are making rapid strides in the elementary schools 
of this country, the following answers wl illus- 
trate to some extent the cramming system preva- 
Jent in these subjects. Here is what a young 
physiologist says: ‘The food is nourished in the 
stomach. If you were to eat anything hard, you 
would not be able to digest it, and in consequence 
you would have what is called indigestion. Food 
is digested by the Inngs ; digestion is brought on 
by the lungs having something the matter with 
them. The food then*passes through your wind- 
pipe to the pores, and then passes off your body by 
evaporation, through a lot of holes in your skin, 
called capillaries. The gall bladder throws off 
juice from the food, which passes through it. We 
call the kidneys the bread-basket, because it is 
where all the bread goes to. They lay up con- 
cealed by the heart.’ 

In reply to a question, ‘Why do we cook our 
food?’ one child replied: ‘There are five ways 
of cooking potatoes. We should die if we eat 
our food roar.” A second pupil wrote: ‘Food 
digested is when we put it into our mouths, 
our teeth chews it, and our mouth drops it 
down into our body. We should not eat so much 
bone making food as flesh making and warmth 
giving foods, for, if we did, we should have 
too many bones, and that would make. us look 
funny.’ 

Dealing with ventilation, one student informs 
us that ‘the thermometer is an instrument used 
to let out the heat when it is going to be cold,’ 
Another writes, that a room should be kept at 
ninety in the winter by the fire, and in summer 
by a thermometer. A girl remarks: ‘When 
roasting a piece of meat, put it in front of a 
brisk fire, so as to congratulate it. Here is a 
very learned reply: ‘Sugar is an amyloid; if 
you was to eat much sugar and nothing else, you 
would not live, because sugar has not got no 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Potatoes 
is another amyloids,’ 

In answer to the question, ‘Mention any occu- 
pations that are injurious to health?’ one repl 
was: ‘Occupations which are injurious to health 
are carbonic acid gas, which is impure blood.’ 
Another says: ‘A stone-mason’s work is injurious, 
because when he is chipping, he breathes in all 
the little chips, and they are taken into the 
lungs.” <A third says: ‘A bootmaker’s trade is 
very injurious, because they press the boots against 
the thorax, and therefore it presses the thorax in, 
and it touches the heart, and if they do not 
die, they are cripples for life.’ 

In reply to a question on digestion, one child 
wrote: ‘The food is swallowed by the windpipe, 
and the chyle passes up the middle of the back- 
bone, and reaches the heart, when it meets with 
oxygen and is purified” Another wrote: ‘We 
should never eat fat, because the food does not 
digest.’ A third says: ‘The work of the heart is 
w repair the different organs, in about half a 
minute.’ <A fourth child says: We have an upper 
and ‘a lower skin; the lower skin moves at its 
will; and the upper skin moves when we do,’ 
A Fifth Standard child says: ‘The heart ia a 
__, Comical shaped bag.’ Another in that class writes: 
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‘The upper skin is called eppederb: and the: 
lower is called derby.’ Whi - a tried, giving 
the organs of digestion, writes, stomach, utensils 
[intestines], liver, and spleen. 


PROOFS OF AGE. 


SrncE the abolition of feudalism, the sovereign 
of England has had but little concern in 
ascertaining the age of any subject; but pre- 
viously it was otherwise. Whilst feudalism held 
sway in this country, and the landed possessions 
of tenants holding of the Crown in chief were, 
during the minority of the holders, in the hands 
of the Crown, the sovereign had a direct interest 
in testing the accuracy of statements made by 
heirs as to their age when suing for ‘livery’ of 
their lands; hence the existence amongst the 
Public Records of the documents known as ‘Proofs 
of Age.’ The witnesses examined at the taking: 
of these prohationes always gave the reasons 
for their knowledge that the particular heir of 
whom they were speaking was born in a certain 
year, and, consequently, then of full age. It is 
from these reasons that we are enabled to cull 
material which renders this series of records of 
historic and social interest. 

Let us take first a few of the ‘proofs’—we 
must of course deal with a subject like this 
in the most cursory way—which record historic 
facts. In that taken as to the age of Gilbert, 
son and heir of Thomas de Clare, in 1302, 
one of the witnesses remembered the date of 
the heir’s birth by the fact that on Monday 
after the feast of All-Saints, twenty-two years 
before—tbat is, in 1280—he (the witness). was 
at ‘a certain conflict’ between the English and 
Irish at Kildroyn, at which Robert le Butiller 
received a fatal wound; and that Gilbert was 
born on the morrow of the feast of the Purifica- 
tion following the battle. Again, in the inquiry, 
taken July 15, 1303, as to the age of Richard 
le Heriz, one witness states that the heir was born 
exactly twenty-one years previously (1282 A.v.); 
and in that year, ‘after the feast of St Martin, 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, ‘was taken and slain.’ 
At the inquiry as to the age of Juhn, son and 
heir of Roger de Tychbourne, taken in 1358, 
various witnesses agree that he was born at Tych- 
bourne on the vigil of the feast of the Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin, in the eleventh year of 
the reign of the then king; and they knew this 
because on the feast of Saint Faith next following 
(1359 a.p.), the town of Southampton was burned 
by the king’s enemies. In the year 1282, a 
witness, after stating that an heir had attained 
his majority, tells us that in the year before 
the heir’s birth—namely, in 1260—there was ‘a 
great scarcity of corn’ throughout the country. 
These are a few of the very many really useful 
historic facts that are furnished by the Proofs of. 


‘The incidents of social life illustrated by these 
inquiries are also curious. We learn from them 


Scere eeiacme cisal 
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that, in early times, baptism was generally admin- King’s Treasurer thereupon informed him ‘that. 
istered on the day of birth, or within two or three the lord the king offers him in marriage one of | 
days afterwards. Towards the close of Edward I.’s the daughters of Adam de Cretingges, deceased. 

reign, Richard, son and heir of Hugh le Heriz, And the same heir, having seen the daughters - 
of whom we have before spoken, was born on the aforesaid, consents to marry the eldest of them. . 
feast of Holy Trinity, and baptised on the morrow And because the same Thomas had sufficiently 

of that feast ; and in the year 1358, John, son and pres his age both by evidence of witnesses and . 
heir of Roger de Tychbourne—who, as we have by his personal appearance, and as he also assents | 
seen, was born at Tychbourne—was baptised the to the marriage aforesaid, he has seizen of the | 
same day at the church of that village. As years lands of his inheritance.’ 
rolled on, the period between birth and baptism — Proofs of Age exist from the time of Henry | 
became gradually lengthened, till, in post-reforma- III. down to the middle of Charles I.’s reign ; | 
tion times, we find quite a long period inter- and from almost any one we take up, a good deal : 
vening. Still—even in Charles 1’s reign—the that is of interest might be noted. But we must | 
time was not so long as that often allowed to bring these jottings to a close with the following | 
elapse in the present day. In a ‘proof’ taken reference to what took place in a country parish , 
in the year 1633, the jury found that the heir in’ church in England at the close of the thirteenth - 
question, Francis Petre, was born at ‘Mauborongh,’ century, the church in question being that of - 
in the county of Wilts, on the 12th of December Ayston, in Hertfordshire. Here, on the feast 

1611, and baptised in the church of that town of St Nicholas, 1293, the heiress of a neighbouring © 
on the 23d at the same month. The particulars squire, Brian de Brampton, was baptised. One 

relating to the birth of the heir of whom a _ witness saw her being baptised at the church door, 

witness is speaking are sometimes given in the whilst his own marriage was being celebrated at 

most minute detail. In the case of the Proof the altar; whilst another states that he ‘ buried 

of Age of Francis de Skotland, an old witness, his mother’ on the same day in the churchyard 

when questioned as to ‘the place and day of of Avston Church, and on returning from the 

birth of the said Francis,’ answered that ‘he funeral, he met the child’s godmother carrying 

was born at Worle, in the house of his father, her to baptism. 

on All-Saints’ Day, twenty-one years ago, after 





dinner.’ 

The institution of parish registers in the reign GOOD-BYE. 
of Henry VIII. ought to have prevented the — gose falls the moonlight's silvery rays, 
necessity of taking verbal, and often, to modern (listening the crest of the wavelets dancing ; 


ideas, very uncertain evidence as to the date of a 
birth ; yet there is hardly an instance during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., or Charles I. in 
which one of the authorised revisters is mentioned 
as having been produced at the taking of a pro- 
batio etatis; though entries of a birth made in ae i : 
the most irregular places—in any book, or on any This ia to be their farewell meeting. : 

scrap of paper that happened to be at hand—were Sal would the heart be, oh, bitter the sigh, 
frequently put forward. One instance of this Could we know when we're bidding a last good- 
must suffice. Towards the close of Elizabeth's bye. 

reign, a jury was convinced of the date of an 

heirs birth ‘by a writing in a certain book’ in No longer the moonbeams gild the tide ; 


Fair is the maid, by the shore, who strays, 
Gladness and hope from her blue eyes glancing. 
Now, she is nearing the trysting-tree, 
Soon her true lover she ’s fondly greeting. 
Little she thinks, as the moments flee, 


the hand of his father in these words : Thomas Athwart the sky is the lightning gleaming ; 
Syngleton was, by ‘Gude’s helpe, boren the sixth The youth has sailed from his promised bride; 

daie of Marche 1568, beinge Sondaie, at the latter Safe in her home she is sweetly dreaming. 

ende of eleven of the clocke at nighte’ In No dread forebodings disturb her sleep ; 

early times we often find a very quaint place Peaceful, she rests on her snowy pillow ; 

selected for entering the record of a firth. Aga Her love the while, where the surges sweep, 

rule, the Bible or Missal of the parish church Lies cold and still "neath the foaming billow. 

was selected ; but in the case of Peter, son and Sad would the heart be, oh, bitter the sigh, 

heir of John de Fortesbury, taken in 1309, an Could we know when we’re bidding a last good- 
aged witness stated he remembered that the heir bye. 


was twenty-two on the Feast of St Laurence 
then last past, because that day, twenty-two years 
before, was the eve of his (witness’s) mother’s 
second ‘marriage ; on which day John de Fortes- 
bury came to him, and besotight him to put on 
record the day and year of the nativity of the 
same heir; and he immediately did so on the 


All through our lives we are dropping friends, 
Bidding good-bye without thought of grieving, 
And dark the shadow each parting lends 
To the web of life we are deftly weaving. 
In that land of light where no shadows rest, 


wall of his hall ; and by this he knows the exact Life’s web complete, and our labours ended, 
time,’ We shall find our lives had not been blest 

At the conclusion of one of these inquiries, the Had the shadow ne’er with the sunshine blended. 
heir, when proved of full age, was sometimes pro- Ah, grieve not, dear friend, heave no bitter sigh ; _ 
vided with a wife. In the year 1299, in the case To the faithful and trae there is no good-bye, , 
of a promising young Nottinghamshire squire, | _ Macars Roperrson.: — 








Thomas de Longvilliers, who had proved his age, :<=———————=—==——————— = a 
one.of the witnesses, ‘questioned if the said heir Printed and Published by W. & R. Caampers, 47 Pater-. 
gi 8 married, or not,’ said: ‘He ig not.’ The noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, Epinsurce, 
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A WINTER DAY. 
I wAvVE a fireside-loving friend whom I invited 
to-day to come with me ‘a mile and a bittock’ 
along the sparkling hoar,frosted road, to see if 
the waterfall which leaps Croupie Craig had yet 
been chained in its wintry bondage of icy fetters. 

‘Ah no!’ cried my friend with a shiver, ‘The 
fireside is doubly cosy when the north wind 
whistles down the chimney. I will not go.’ 

‘But think of what you will miss !’ I persisted, 
proceeding there and then to depict my antici- 
pated pleasure. ‘And as for the north wind—his 
trenchant blast is a clarion call for us to join him 
out of doors.’ 

Would you credit it? My friend, who during 
the languid summer months takes a walk as regu- 
larly as she takes her quinine and iron tonic— 
and for the same purpose, I suspect—emphatically 
applied the poker to the very heart of the spark- 
ling fire, and turning her back upon me, com- 
menced significantly to needle her way among 
the impossible roses of her crewel-work. She 
evidently thought that I, too, ought to have some- 
thing of that kind on hand. 

But I made yet another attack. ‘The long 
evening is before you; then you can bask to your 
heart’s content in the blazing warmth of the fire 
and get your face roasted, while your back shivers 
under the insidious advances of John Frost. A 
jovial fellow is he, by the way, and he needs np 
artificial fire to keep him warm, for he can blow 
hot and cold with the same mouth, as you shall 
find if you walk with me.—What! You will 
not? You think it is going to snow ?7—Well, 
well ; yours is the loss ; and after all, no company 
is better than an unwilling walking-companion. 
So John Frost and I will een trudge it right 
merrily together, and leave you to drowse over 
your fadeless worsted roses.’ | 

So I set off along the resounding frosty high- 
way, which seems to have a natural affinity to my 
tingling feet to-day, with a delightful sense of 
enjoyment. My. whole nature grows elastic under 
_ the stimulus of this pungent wintry air; and 
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every gust of the fitful wind sends pulsating, 
telegraphic messages of pleasant import through 
my veins. I find myself actually humming an 
air straight in the teeth of a few vagrant flakes 
of snow which fall tardily from the gathering 
cray clouds, as if loth to lose their fleecy power 
of motion. How fleetly I am drawn onward by 
the electric impulse of the frosty wind! I seem 
to have winged feet, like the light-heeled—not to 
say light-fingered—god Mercury. . 

Although it is only half-past two in the after- 
noon, the stn has nearly finished his shortened 
circuit ; already he has left the high fields of 
frosty azure, and struggles—a luminous yellow 
globe—amid the fast rising snow-clouds whose 
loose gray volumes are piled against the ominous 
western horizon. A social band of those cheery 
little outlaws, the sparrows, alight on the hedge 
all coralled with feathery hoar-frost, and hold an 
animated consultation, doubtless anent their next 
foraging raid; but as my footsteps strike an 
alarm upon the clanging ground, off they fly 
with a simultaneous whir and chatter. May 
your shadows never grow less, O little feathered 
mendicants! You are not afraid to brave the 
wintry weather; and after all, there is nothing 
like hardship for testing the grit and sharpen- 
ing the wits both of men and of sparrows. And 
see! here is kind Robin-Redbreast seconding 
my sentiments with all his might, displaying 
his cosy scarlet vest with quite unusual osten- 
tation, as if to show that it is but the emblem 
of the fire of courage and ‘desperate hope’ that 
burns within his little breast. The hardy little 
fellow actually prefers bare boughs! He does not 
care a haw for scanty fare, but waits patiently for - 
the thaw to bring the worms, which in the mean- 
time are enjoying a frost-bound paradise of safety — 
under the ground. 

Rugged old Winter! How strong and austere 
he is; and so intolerant of weakness that only © 
the hardiest of Nature’s woodland folk can ven- | 
ture to face him. He sends the dainty and fas- 
tidious crowds that wait upon the Summer down > 
below the ground, and into ignominious nooks- 
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unveiling to his awe-struck gaze her unerring, 
far-reaching laws; and she laps his senses in 
the subtle melodies of ‘the music of the spheres,’ 
Where is the limit to man’s achievements if .he 
goes through the ages hand in hand with Nature 
and learns from her? me 
Only a faint tinkle of falling water breaks the 
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and crannies, and on wings of migration far over 
the sea, And yet I like the merciless old fellow. 
His head is so clear and his heart is so warm 
beneath its snows, that but to be an hour in his 
company on this sparkling highway is a rare 
delight. How fast one can walk when Winter 
is the guide! TI have already reached the rude enchanted silence around me, for the frost has 
wayside. smithy where a degenerate Vulcan is almost succeeded in capturing the usually thun- 
wielding his hammer with arms which doubtless | dering voice of the waterfall. But the captive 
were mighty and full of sinewy strength some | water has discovered oa weak link in the icy 
generations ago ; however, they are strony enough | shackles, an:l sends one long zigzag lance of liquid 
still to cause a merry din of crisply-reverberating | Music to tinkle among the icicles. which frin e 
echoes to challenge him from the whinstone quarry | the rocky bed of the stream. At last I brea 
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close by. 

At last I reach Heather Lodge and struggle 
through the narrow aperture, which is all of its 
usually hospitable quadrant that the little gate 
has managed to wrench from the frost-distended 
earth. I wind my downward way between stiff 
bare trees and silvery-frosted evergreens until I 
cross the bridge which spans the stream as it leaps 
Croupie Craig; and making an abrupt descent, I 
find mysclf standing, lost in silent admiration, on 
the path below the waterfall. For King Winter 
reigns here supreme! Le has captured the waters 
as they Jeap the Craig, and turned the glancing, 
rushing torrent into the pinnacles and minarcts 
and sculptured grottoes of a fairy city. The rocks 
and ivy-wreaths and pendent tongues of fern are 
fantastically draped in the silver filigree of the 
frost. The very mist of filmy spray has been 
arrested and woven into a curtain of ethereal, 
cobweb ice before the Frost King’s palace—a 
wonderful cold palace of sparkling ice, all dimly 
gleaming with a weird green light. What artist can 
match Winter? Le needs no colours, no canvas, 
no paraphernalia of artist-craft. He breathes 
upon the scarcely visible spray of this waterfall, 
and behold, a forest of elfin firs aud waving ferns, 
a world of fanciful imagery is traced upon the 
brown shoulders of the Craiy ! 

‘Find out my method, if you can!’ he laughs. 
‘O puny artist-man—to your brushes, your 
marble, your clay, and try to imitate me! Those 
delicate branches of frosted shrubs, those deftly 
pointed leaves and fairy forests of pine, were 
fashioned by the identical hand and perchance 
by the same throe of creative power that filled 
your green forests with stately trees and branch- 
ing ferns’ And certainly it is easy to fancy 
that these frost trees and flowers are the original 
desigus from which leafy Nature works. 

While 1 stand gazing at the frozen wonderland 
I feel how insignificant man is beside mighty 
Nature. She can do without man, for she has 
myriad silvan nations of her own to govern. And 
yet I am not sure after all if Nature is so 
entirely independent of man. Does she not ask 
dumbly yet eloquently for an interpreter? And 
who is so able to interpret her as man? She is 
cold, passive, material until he comes and attracts 
her. by his magnetic humanity. Then is she 
‘drawn close to him ; she responds to his inquisi- 
tive queationinys like one of her own wild winds 
to on Aolian iain: She tells him her secreta, 


‘the spell which has hitherto bound my feet, and 
| turning from Croupie Craig, I pursue the serpen- 
, tine curves of the rocky path, treading with every 
‘step upon the sparkling hoar-frost lying every- 
_where. Down in the green hollow winds and 
‘glitters the silent streamlet ; for its babbling song 
‘has also been captured by the frost, although 
‘doubtless it croons to itself below the ice that 
‘shines like coiling steel as it gleams in and out 

ast the precipitous crag of the Lover's Leap. 
My eyes are ania by the scintillating icicles 
that dangle over the ledges of the rocks, and by 
the pure hoar-frost which crests every adventurous 
-ivy-wreath and tottering bush of broom as they 
peer over the edge of the crag. 

Now I reach the wide-spreading waters of the 
Lower Fall, gloomily submitting to the frost- 
'fetters which have reached it through all the 
barriers raised by overarching trees. It still 
retains a frayment of song—a doleful fragment 
; it suunds in my ears, which are filled with the 
| bewitching music of memory ; for to-day the son 
, of the waterfall is like a lament over the ruine 
j arbour by its side. This rustic arbour has shel- 
tered many a pair of happy lovers, many a 
j thought-inspired youth, many a dreaming maiden 
-~ardent young hearts who sought this water- 
haunted solitude in days gone by. 

Still onward I walk, passing the wishing-well 
whose sacred spring is guarded by a group of 
young mountain-ash trees from every evil spell. 
Still onward, a piled-up trunks of felled oaks 
and sycamores lying upon the frozen ground, each 
prostrate giant marked and numbered for the 
sale. Here the streamlet, which bears a merry 
| heart even in the midst of winter, escapes froin 
ithe ice, and breaks the frosty silence with a 
; triumphant rush of tripping song as it flows on 
its way to the lake. I startle a hungry thrush 
‘from an anxious quest among the stiff mosses 
under the beeches. He was evidently peering 
labout to see if an accommodating and weather- 
wise mole might have been prophesying a thaw 
in the practical form of a soft rel mound of 
worn allel earth; but the thrush will look in 
vain, for the moles are snugly enjoying their: 
leiaure in labyrinthine homes far underground. 
—Ah, here is a poor little sparrow which has 
succumbed to the bitter weather! He is lying 
on his back quite dead and half-frozen to the 
grass, How pathetically his tiny stiff claws—once 
so busy, now so very still—are lifted towards the 
iron sky. No more will he bask in sunny holes 
amoug the summer dust. [I have reached the 
pool at the source of the lake where the’ frozen- 
out waterfowl have sought shelter. In the sum- 


mer-time this pool is lush with aquatic grasses 
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and extravagantly yellow with kingcups ; but it 
is a tangled wilderness of sere grasses and broken 
ice to-day. 

At last, here is the northern shore of the lake, 
and I venture upon its frozen surface to see how 
the landscape looks from that unfamiliar point 
of view. Iam quite surprised to find how broad 
and strange the lake looks, and how suddenl 
dwarfed and small I feel. That, however, is 
doubtless a salutary experience which it might 
be beneficial to repeat sometimes. But suddenly 
I rush, startled, off the floor of. ice in a great 
hurry, for my ears are assailed by the titanic 
growling of the lake as the water below its frozen 
erust struggles with the grappling frost. An eerie 
sound! I shiver, not with cold but with fear, 
as it dies, moaning, away. 

I fee) a little less solitary when, after passing 
for some distance by the bleak shore, 1 hear a 
confused shouting just before I come upon a 
boisterous company of curlers who are enjoying 
themselves enthusiastically, Curling is well 
called ‘the roaring game ;’ indeed, its principal 
characteristic, as I have observed, is that the 
bodies of its votaries are quite unable to contain 
their voices! Who would have imagined that 
that slim stripling with the broom was the 
possessor of such vocal thunder! or that yonder 
white-haired Boreas owned such a breezy vocabu- 
lary! How the stones fly and the brooms are 
plied and the woods resound! And how the 
spirit of Solitude in the form of the swan stands 
in the distauce, aghast upon the frozen lake, 
terribly conscious of her ungainly feet, poor 
thing! The merriment is quite infectious, and 
I would like to shout too, if I dared ; therefore 
IT am quite delighted when a curler whom I know 
comes over and invites me to cross the lake to 
the other side. So with the help of courage and 
a plank I venture over the treacherous fringe 
of water and broken ice, and have the new experi- 
ence of traversing the lake on foot dry-shod ! 

1 stand on the wooden steps near the curling- 
house for a moment, and note how the rinks gleam 
like bars of polished steel as the singing stones 
glide along swift and straight to the ‘tee, pro- 
yelled by the hands of the jovial curlers, who 
isk as if they themselves were propelled by 
steam, so fast and white does their bieuih escape 
into the frosty air. 

But I must hurry on, for the sky is now quite 
overcast and the snow is beyinning to fall. I 
hold out my muff to catch some of the radiant 
crystals, so delicate in purity, so varied in form, 
as they fall from the leaden sky faster and faster. 
Soon the hard earth will be covered with a carpet 
of white silence, and old mother Earth’s brown 
bosom will be warmly robed in the softest of 
ermine. Now I spin along within a dizzy whirl 
of driving snow. The world is transformed before 
my eyes; the rigid black trees are outlined in 
softest white by the busy fingers of the snow 
spirit whose fairy argosies, the snow-flakes, are 
breasting the invisible billows of air laden, not 
like the thistle-down of August with the malig- 
nant thistles of next year’s summer, but with a 
more beneficent freight of fleecy warmth and pro- 
tection for the many forms of vegetation which 
are waiting for spring, deep underground. 

Faster and still faster falls the gnow. I hurry 
homewards as this belated blackbird is doing, 
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chuckling vehemently as he flies; for he ie 
Nature’s watchman, who must warn all his 
feathered kindred that their common enemy the 
snow is also on the wing. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IX. 


AFTER a fortnight’s absence, Mr Esholt found 
himself at home again. He brought back with 
him a bad sore throat, which before long de- 
veloped into inflammation of the chest, confining 
him indoors without hope of release for some 
time tocome, This illness was especially annoy- 
ing, coming as it did at such a time, for just 
then there occurred one of those ominous lulls 
in the commercial world which, like the intense 
quiet that often precedes a storm in the aérial 
world, caused the souls of many to quake within 
them. It is not well at such times when the 
captain of the ship cannot himself direct the 
helm; but Mr Esholt was a man who never 
wasted his breath in bewailing the inevitable ; 
all he could do was to make the best arrange- 
ments possible under the circumstances. 

His old and tried head-clerk, Jabez Kimber, 
would continue to take charge of the business 
us heretofore whenever Mr Esholt had been 
absent. Each morning Mr Kimber would send 
up the letters, or such portion of them as he 
deemed it requisite that his chief should see, 
by pony express to Everton; but as Mr Esholt 
himself was at present unable to use a pen, 
it became necessury to employ an amanuensis, 
to whom, after the letters had been read to 
him, he could dictate the answers, together with 
such instructions as he might deem needful for 
the proper conduct of the business during his 
absence. For this position of amanuensis Mr 
Esholt selected Wilmot Burrell. As Wilmot lived 
across the water, and as Mr Esholt would be 
likely to require his services to answer the late 
letters in an evening, it became requisite that 
he should take up his quarters for the time 
being at Everton. Thus, by a strange concatena- 
tion-of circumstances, he and Agnes were brought 
touether again, Agnes heard the news with secret 
dismay. 

Neither she nor Miss Esholt could help being 
struck with the change in Wilmot’s looks when, 
on the evening of his arrival, he entered the 
dining-room. Short as was the time since they 
had last seen him, he looked as if he had 
gone through some great sickness or great trouble 
in the interim. His cheeks had a hollowness 
such as they had never shown before; his eyes 
seemed to have sunk deeper into his head, and 
there were dark half-circles under them, the 
outward and visible signs of inward suffering 
either mental or physical. But his spirits were 
feverishly gay. All through the dinner he chatted 
with much animation with Miss Esholt; but he 
frequently laughed, and that rather boisterously 
when no laughter seemed to be called for, an 
partook of the wine more freely than he had 
ever done before at Mr Esholt's table. To Agnes 
he was studiously polite, but nothing more. To 
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her, that evening it seemed impossible to believe 
that this was the same man who, but two short 
weeks before, had told her in such impassioned 
accents thut he loved her. He rose trom the 
table with the ladies and bade them good-night 
at the door. 

Except at the dinner hour, they saw little 
of him. He breakfasted alone, and after attend- 
ing to Mr Esholt’s correspondence, he went down 
to the office during the middJe of the day, return- 
ing about four o'clock. Sometimes, when there 
was anything very special to consult Mr Esholt 
about, Mr Kimber would come back with him ; 
but on these occasions the head-clerk, who was 
of a nervous, fidgety disposition, with an old 
bachelor’s uneasiness when in the presence of 
ladies, could never be induced to stop to dinner. 

About a week after his return, Mr Esholt’s 
illness suddenly developed yraver symptoms than 
had yet shown iieniactyex Agnes had seen her 
husband before breakfast, at which time he looked 
and declared himself to be considerably better 
than on the previous day. After breakfast she 
went out to buy some grapes and other articles, 
and was gone about an hour and a half. On 

oing into the dressing-room which opened into 
her husband's bedroom, she found Miss Esholt 


installed there, She was passing through, when 


the latter held up a finger warningly. ‘My 
brother is asleep, she whispered. ‘He has 


become much worse during the last three hours. 
Dr Pyefitt has just gone. He administered a 
sedative, and has left word that the patient 
must on no account be disturbed. Until there is 
a change for the better, 1 have arranged to 
nurse my brother in the daytime with the assist- 
ance of Davry, and have sent for Mrs Jukes, 
an excellent person, who nursed him when he 
was ill two years ago, who will take charge of 
everything during the night.’ 

‘But in that case, what is there left for me 
to do?’ asked Avnes in dixmay. 

‘Nothing,’ responded Miss Esholt icily. 

‘But, as his wife, it is my duty to remain 
by Mr Esholt’s side ; and surely I can help one or 
both of you in the nursing !’ 

‘Child!’ burst out Miss Esholt, her stony self- 
possession for once deserting her—‘and in many 
ways you are little more than a child—how dare 
you attempt to interfere in any arrangements I 
may think fit to make? My brother is very 
ill, It is imperatively necessary that he should 
be nursed by skilled hands, by those used to 
illness in various forins, and who are at home 
in a sickroom, not by raw inexperienced young 
women like yourself. What do you know of 
illness, pray? Whom have you ever nursed? Mr 
Esholt is as dear to me as a brother as he is to 
you as a husband—possibly more so. Do you 
think, then, that I will willingly allow his life 
to be endangered merely to gratify the caprices 
of a wilful girl? Not so, Mre Esholt. You 
are his wife, and you can of course insist on 
nursing him; but if you do, will you be 
answerable for the consequences? I will not. 
Take the responsibility into your own hands, 
if it so please you; but remember that should 
my brother not recover, I shall assert with my 
last breath that it was your wilfulness and ignor- 
ance that killed him !’ 


At this juncture Mrs Jukes was announced. 
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As the nurse entered the room, Agnes left it. 
She was dazed, bewildered, heart-stricken, and 
yet that terrible woman’s terrible words were 
not to be gainsaid. Of nursing, in the proper 
sense of the term, she knew next to nothing. 
Dare she take upon herself the tremendous respon- 
sibility Miss Esholt would thrust upon her if 
she persisted in asserting her position as a wife? 
No, she dare not—she dare not! Her husband 
was ill, perhaps dying, and she must be a spec- 
tator—nothing more. 

It was dusk when she left her room, and a 
servant was lighting the hall lamp as she went 
down. During all those hours no one had been 
near her. Was her husband better or worse? 
She could rest no longer without knowing. She 
had a right to go to his room to ascertain that 
much, even if every other right were denied 
her. After pausing a moment, she turned to 
re-ascend the stairs, and as she did so, she saw 
Wilmot on the landing above, on the point of 
coming down. He had just left Mr Esholt’s 
room. His face flushed at sight of her, and 
then became as pale as Agnes’s own, Next 
moment he was by her side. 

‘O Wilmot, how is he?’ she cried, in her 
anxiety letting the old familiar name slip from 
her lips. ‘Is he better? Has he asked for me? 
Is there nothing I can do for him ?? 

‘The symptoms have abated, and there is a 
slight improvement,’ he answered gravely. 

‘Thank Heaven for that !’ 

. ‘He has even been able to dictate the outlines 
of two important letters, which is certainly more 
than he could have done this morning.—By-the- 
way, 1 was coming to look for you, Mrs Esholt.’ 

*To look for me !? 

‘Mr Esholt has just handed me his bunch of 
keys with a request that I would see you and 
ask you to be at the trouble of opening the 
private drawer in his writing-table, where you 
will find a certain memorandum book bound 
in purple leather, This book you are to hand 
to me, returning me the keys at the same time, 
of course after relocking the drawer. Mr Esholt 
specified this one as being the key of the private 
drawer, 

Wondering somewhat, Agnes took the keys. 
‘If you don’t mind, I will await your return 
here,’ said Wilmot. 

‘I shall not detain you more than half a 
niinute, she answered, as she crossed the hall 
and then turned the corner of the corridor which 
led to Mr Esholt’s study. Wilmot stood without 
moving where she had left him. He was still 
very pale, and his teeth were fixed tightly on 
his under ne as if to keep down some hidden 
emotion. ‘Will she never come back!’ he 
muttered under his breath, for Agnes, instead 
of being away only half a minute, was fully 
three minutes before she returned. One glance 
at her face was enough. ‘She has found it!’ 
he whispered to himself. 

‘Here is the memorandum book and here are 
the keys,’ she said in a dull expressionless voice, 
which contrasted strangely with her excitement 
of a few minutes ago. He took them, bowed, 
and, without a word, went back up-stairs on his 
way to Mr Esholt’s room. Agnes stood where. 
he had left her till he was out of sight 3; then 
she too went up-stairs, slowly, and tal 





ing-hold 
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of the baluster as she went. At the top, she 
turned to the left and went to her own room. _ 

‘On opening her husband’s private drawer in 
the study, she saw, lying close by the memo- 

-randum book of which she had come in search, 
a torn portion of a letter, to which her eyes 
seemed involuntarily drawn. It was written in 
a bold masculine hand ; and quite unconsciously, 
for her mind at the moment was elsewhere, her 

lance took in one or two of the sentences, 
At first their sense failed to strike her, then 
all at once the hot blood crimsoned her face, 
and she read them again. Then she shut the 
drawer quickly and turned the key; but havin 
done that, she stood without stirring for a ful 
minute, her mind a chaos of conflicting emotions. 
Then she deliberately unlocked the drawer ayain, 
took out the letter, and read it slowly and care- 
fully through. She read it more than once, 
more than twice, till, in fact, every word had 
burnt itself into her memory. Both beginning 
and end of the letter had been torn away ; what 
there was of it ran as under : 

‘You are quite right, my dear Esholt, in term- 
ing marriage a mistake. I found that out long 
ago; you, I suppose, are discovering it by degrees. 
Young wives are kittle creatures to manage. 
can fully sympathise with you, now that the first 
rosy flush of wedded life has faded into the 
dull light of this workaday world—now that 
you are no longer bride and bridegroom, but 
commonplace man and wife. Take consolation 
from one who has gone through the ordeal. 
New harness always sits uneasily at first. You 
say that whatever you may think or feel, you 
always show a smiling countenance : a wise policy 
on your part, which I hope’—— 

Here it broke off abruptly; but the young 
wife had read enough. She put the letter back 
into the drawer, and taking the memorandum 
book with her, went her way. 

Although Mr Esholt grew no worse in the course 
of the next two or three days, it might with 
equal certainty be averred that there was little 
or no change for the better in his condition. But 
while his bodily weakness was so extreme, his 
mind was as clear as ever it had been; and as 
he lay there through one weary hour after 
another, it was only to be expected that his 
thoughts should brood much over the disquiet- 
ing tidings which reached him day after day 
from the office; and that of itself was enough 
to retard his recovery. Lying there helpless in 
the partially darkened room, difficulties which, 
had he been about and well, he would have 
smiled at disdainfully, assumed unreal propor- 
tions in his eyes, and although he knew in his 
mind that they were merely as dwarfs masquerad- 
ing in giants’ armour, he had not strength to 
combat them, but allowed them to torment him 
at their pleasure, while calling himself a weak 

fool for not trampling them under foot, as he 
would have done at another time. 

Then, again, he was bitterly grieved at heart 
at seeing so little of his wife. ‘Where is Agnes?’ 
he would sometimes ask when he woke up from 
an uneasy slumber and looked round with long- 
_ing eyes for a sight of his young wife’s pleasant 
face. Then his sister would put him off with 
some commonplace answer that Agnes was busy 

_. elsewhere, or that she had just been to inquire 
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how he was; and would finish by saying that: 
Dr Pyefitt had forbidden all unnecessary con- 
versation, He had not strength to press the 
point, but would murmur to himself: ‘She does 
not care for me. Why should she? She has loved 
once, and can never love again!’ And then he 
would fall again into one of his frequent half- 
sleeps, in which he nearly always seemed to be 
watching, with o sort of fearful fascination, a 
huge dark cloud which was slowly creeping u 

towards the zenith, and ere long woul enfold 
both his fortunes and his happiness in its pall- 
like embrace. 

In the frame of mind in which he then was, 
his wife’s desertion of him—for such he termed 
it to himself—seemed almost a matter of course ; 
merely one more among the crowd of misfortunes 
rushing in from every side to overwhelm him, 
Sometimes, however, on awaking he would find 
her there sitting by his side, for even Miss Esholt 
did not venture to keep her always out of her. 
husband’s room—and then it was touching to 
see the smile that brightened his wan face as 
he stretched out his hand towards her. ‘He is 
only trying to deceive me,’ Agnes would say 
bitterly to herself at such times, ‘He wants to 
make me believe that he still loves me; but after 
that letter, how is it possible for me ever to 
believe again?’ Then, again, Miss Esholt was 
nearly always in the room, and that did not tend 
to set her at her ease. So she would mechanic- 
ally press her husband’s hand and ask him how 
he was, and sit a little while, gazing with a sink- 
ing heart into his worn face, and then hurry 
ae hide the tears she could no longer keep 

ack. 

Neither by day nor night could Agnes get that 
terrible letter out of her thoughts. She wan- 
dered about the great dismal house, pale and sad, 
like an unhappy ghost for whom there is nowhere 
any rest. Not a creature in the world was there 
to whom she could open her heart and unfold 
her sorrows. Never so much as now had she 
missed kind-hearted Aunt Maria’s comforting 

resence. Sometimes a wild longing came over 
1er to leave all this weary coil of trouble behind 
her and make her way to the far-off parsonage 
where her aunt now lived, and there claim the 
love, the shelter, and the rest which she knew 
would not be denied her. Whenever she and 
Wilmot chanced to encounter each other, his soft 
veiled glances and melancholy smiles were not 
Jost upon her. They were not like words—she 
could not take open cognisance of them ; and since 
the finding of the letter, the knowledge that she 
was still as dear to him as ever sometimes sent 
a faint momentary glow through her heart, which 
only served to make the drear reality seem more 
dreary still whenever her thoughts contrasted it, 
as it was inevitable they should sometimes do, 
with the golden possibilities of what might have 
been. And so the weary days sped slowly on. 

At length there came a day—about a week 
after Agnes’s discovery of the letter—when tidings 
went through the house that Dr Pyefitt had 
pronounced Mr Esholt to be much_ better, and 
that there was every reason to hope the improve- 
ment.would continue. That same evening Agnes. 
sat down to communicate the news to Miss Maria; 
lad she would be to receive it. 
Finding herself, when she had written her note, . 
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to be out of envelopes, she went down to her 
husband’s study in search of some, feeling sure 
that at that particular time Wilmot would be 
engaged with Mr Esholt. She found the room 
empty, as she had surmised it would be. The 
lamp was lighted and the curtains drawn. The 
desk at which Wilmot usually sat was littered 
with letters and papers of various kinds. There, 
on the opposite side of the big square table, was 
the leather-covered chair in which Mr Esholt 
sat when at work, and there in front of it was 
the private drawer in which she had found the 
fatal letter. An archway and portiere divided 
this room from the library proper. Agnes having 
found what she wanted, had just turned to gO, 
when there came a ring at the front door. Who 
could it be? Probably Dr Pyefitt, who sometimes 
made a second call about that hour. She heard a 
servant answer the summons, and then the sound 
of voices, but whose voices she was unable to 
judge, As she could not get back to her room 
without passing through the entrance-hall, and 
as she did not care to be scen by any possible 
strangers, who, for aught she knew, might be 
some of Miss Esholt’s visitors, she decided to stay 
where she was for a few moments till the coast 
should be clear. 

Scarcely had she come to this conclusion when 
she heard voices in the corridor—those of Wilmot 
and some stranger—and was dismayed to find 
that the speakers were coming in the direction 
of the study. She had just time to push aside 
the portiére and glide through into the library 
beyond, when the study door was opened and 
Wilmot and the stranger entered. The library 
was in darkness; but Aynes at once made her 
way noiselessly towards a door at the. opposite 
end which opened into a side corridor from 
whence she would be able to get back unobserved 
to her room. Her heart gave a great throb 
when, on trying this door, she found it locked, 
and locked, too, from the outside. Her only 
means of escape was cut off! While she was 
standing in dire perplexity, not knowing what 
to do next, she heard the strunger say : ‘IT suppose 
we have nothing to fear from eavesdroppers ?’ 
To which Wilmot replied : ‘Nothing’ Then he 
strode across the room, drew aside the portiére 
and peered for an instant into the darkness 
beyond. Agnes, who was wearing a black dress 
this evening, had barely time to sink into a recess 
between two bookcases, Then the portiére fell 
back into its place, and all was darkness again. 


ON 'CHANGE IN MANCHESTER. 


It may interest some of our readers to have a 
slight sketch on the above subject from the pen 
of one who has attended daily for the past quarter 
of a century on the boards of this the greatest 
emporium of commerce in the world ; inceed, it 
may be said without fear of contradiction that 
the Manchester Royal Exchange is the largest hall 
ever constructed and used for purely commercial 
purposes. The capital cavented in the building, 
which is divided amongst about two hundred and 
fifty shareholders, is nearly three hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and being practically a monopoly, 
the dividends range higher than on consols, while 
the security is considered by many almost as good. 
It isa vast and noble building, constructed in the 
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Italian style of architecture. The main entrance — 
is approached by steps to the height of fifteen feet. 
above the street-level, thence leading. through a 
magnificent portico, containing four hundred and 
sixty square feet; which is enclosed within twelve | 
massive stone pillars, about sixty feet in height. 
At the north-east end of the building there is a 
stately tower one hundred and eighty feet high, 
and containing a fine clock. On entering the 
building at an early hour of the day, when it is 
almost empty, one is then most struck with its 
vast extent. Above us, the roof is crowned by 
three great domes, panelled with stained glass, 
the central one reaching to the unusual altitude 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet from the 
floor-level ; those on either side to forty-five and 
sixty feet respectively. Around us there is an 
unobstructed walking area (except for the col- 
umns) of nearly forty thousand square’ feet, con- 
sisting of a vast nave—flanked on either side 
with Corinthian columns of Irish red marble—and 
three spacious aisles or arcades. At the farther 
end of the building, opposite the main entrance, 
about thirty-five feet above the floor-level, there 
is an ornamental semicircular balcony, into which 
the Master of the Exchange escorts distinguished 
visitors, in order that they may witness the extra- 
ordinary sight presented at the time of ‘High 
’Change.’ : 

Extending down the whole of the left wing, 
and some fifteen feet above the floor-level, there 
is a commodious reading-gallery, framed and en- 
closed from floor to roof with glass panels, which 
looks into and commands a continuous and com- 
prehensive view of the hall below, and it is from 
this gallery really that the best observations can 
be made, and where the babel of noise is so 
hushed that yon might almost suppose you were 
in a separate buildine, This reading-rooin is sup- 
plied with the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines of the United Kingdom, and includes also 
others published on the Continent, in the colonies, 
in North and South America, and British India. 
There are no fewer than one hundred and six 
magazines of monthly issue on the tables. 

Ranged along both aisles of the building there 
are a series of ‘drums, where tle numerous tele- 
grams constantly arriving are promptly posted 
up, and which contain the latest commercial, 
pee and general information, comprising the 
ast quotations in general produce, iron, corn, 
and copper; the latest movements in the Liver- 
pool an New York cotton markets; the latest 
intelligence of imports and exports; semi-daily 
reports from New York, Liverpool, London, Glas- 
gow, and Manchester Stock ex chanden There 
are also two telephone departments—one at either 
end of the building, the principal one containing 
fifteen telephones ; the other, five ; beside which, 
there is a separate telegraph office ; while high 
above the main entrance doors there are to. 
seen in large letters the opening price of ‘consols,’ 
the ‘Bank rate’ of the day, and the opening and 
closing ‘estimate’ of the total sales of cotton in 
Liverpool during the day. | ene 

Ensconced within the side aisles and epread 
throughout the building there are some forty 
enclosed writing-desks, affording privacy for the 
transaction of business ; besides perhaps twice as. 
many marble slabs furnished with writing mate-. 
rials for the same purpose. | een 
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enter the Exc e at about half-past one to 
two P.M., along with the hurried and impetuous 
multitude who are now rapidly pouring into the 
building, and by two o'clock we may find our- 
selves in an assemblage of between six and seven 
thousand persons; and on looking around us, we 
shall discover more eager eyes and anxious faces 
than we have seen for some time. ‘There is not 
the gesticulation and facial contortion of the Paris 
Bourse, or the frenzied excitement witnessed in 
Wall Street, New York, but there is a suppressed 
intensity and earnestness of purpose visible in 
every face. You may search long for a tranquil 
and serene expression of countenance, and, indeed, 
no wonder, when we consider the magnitude and 
keenness of the contest in which all here assem- 
bled are engaged. Meantime, if we can only 
retain our mental balance amidst this hum of 
human voices and bewildering movement of human 
hands and feet, let us ascertain if we can who 
these individuals are, and what is the precise 
nature of their business here. 

First in order, then, there are the agents for 
the sale of raw cotton representing Liverpool or 
American firms; then the representative of the 
spinners of the raw material into yarn and thread ; 
then the salesman of the manufacturer, or the 
manufacturer himself, who weaves this yarn into 
cloth—each of these is eagerly in search of the 
buyers of each commodity. Next in order, though 
less numerous, there are the spinners and manu- 
facturers of linen, silk, jute, worsted, and multi- 
tudinous mixed fabrics for clothing purposes. 
These are supplemented by the dyers, printers, 
finishers, and bleachers of these and the varied 
cotton productions. These are again augmented 
by dealers in coal, iron, tin, timber, copper, stecl, 
and their resultants in the form of machinery, 
constructive plant, &e. 


_. For the paper of general observation, let us 
ang 
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Besides all these, there | 


is quite a small army of agenta for life, fire, and | 


marine insurance (stock and financial brokers, a 
few), dealers in agricultural and other produce, 
such as indigo, flax, flour (for sizing purposes), 
chemicals, drysaltery, &c., ad infinitum. 

Let us observe a little of the methods of the 
crowd around us. Here is a salesman of yarn 
or cloth, who has probably called upon a number 
of firms at their places of business during the 
morning, and given them patterns and prices, and 
is now anxiously seeking them out again for the 

urpose of final conclusions; and after succeeding 
m his search, books in hand, both buyer and 
seller are apparently endeavouring to come to 
terms. Elbowing on as best we may, for the hall is 
densely packed in most parts, and getting gradu- 
ally more accustomed to the almost deafening 
hum, let us endeavour to hear what is being said 
on the part of buyer and seller, and we shall 

robably catch such jerky utterances as thie 

toliowing (in the cotton quarter) from the seller: 
‘Cannot be done, cannot possibly take less.—Very 
lowest price.—We are losing money.—Working 
under cost. Or again :. ‘Will take it as an offer 
and submit.—Will consider it and report.’ Or 

ain: ‘Market is strong in liverscal’- twenty 
‘thousand bales sold to-day.—Shall want more next 
week !—Cannot possibly hold it over ’—meaning, if 
the bargain is not struck there and then, quota- 
tions will not be considered binding an hour 
‘afkerwards. | 
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On the other hand, from the buyer we may 
hear such expressions as: ‘Cannot give a fraction 
more!’ or, ‘Cannot buy to-day.—Barl reports from: 
abroad.—Exchange is down’—meaning, rate of 
exchange is adverse to remittances from abroad, 
therefore business must be temporarily suspended. 
—‘* The cotton crop is under-estimated ’—indicat- 
ing a plentiful supply of raw cotton in the coming 
season, and consequently lower prices.—‘ Will 
submit your price out’—meaning, will write or 
wire out to India, China, or South America, &c. 
(Wiring is more general to India and China, and 
is Of daily ocenrrence.) ‘Cannot possibly exceed 
our limits—If you don’t accept, order will go 
back ’—meaning, order will be sent back unex- 
ecuted for fresh limits, which may or may not be 
forthcoming, and involving a delay for which the 
needy spinner or manufacturer with machinery 
unemployed cannot afford to wait. 

Then, again, there are to be heard endless dis- 
cussions as to the fulfilment of contracte already 
entered into—discussions arising out of either 
inferiority of quality delivered, or lateness of 
delivery beyond the contracted time; and these 
disputes are often very excited and acrimonious ; 
as of late years, in consequence of the intense 
competition, contracts of any magnitude are made 
legally as well as morally binding by the signing 
of the contract by both buyer and seller; thus 
bringing any default in execution within the 
statute of frauds. These difficulties have recently 
(when they have become too strained for settlement 
otherwise) been saved from the law-courts by 
mutual reference to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, as a better informed and less costly tri- 
bunal, and this has been found to work satisfac- 
torily in the interest of all parties concerned. 

An attendance on the Manchester Exchange 
supplies serious matter for reflection on the inten- 
sity of the struggle for the maintenance of our 
established industries against the strain of foreign 
competition ; as, beyond doubt, this struggle is 
getting daily keener and more severe. In proof 
of this, it may be stuted that continental and 
American cotton goods in Jarge quantities are 
frequently sold here both for home and foreign 
consumption. In American productions, the bar- 
gains are made at so much per piece, freight and 
packing free in Bombay harbour, being the goods 
trans-shipped at Liverpool on the way from 
New York to Bombay. To give an idea of the 
strained condition of things resulting from this 
intense competition, it is not unfrequently the 
case that a bargain falls through because of a 
difference of one sixty-fourth part of a penny per 
yard between buyer and seller. The struggle is 
demoralising to all concerned ; high moral prin- 
ciples are being rudely shaken under it, the grand 
old motto, ‘Live and let live,’ finds itself in an 
uncongenial atmosphere. Au contratre, the cry 
against this is, ‘Live who live can ;’ it is ‘diamond 
cut diamond ;’ the weakest goes to the wall, with- 
out the element of mercy in the conflict. 

A few words in concluding this sketch of the 
Manchester Exchange as to the magnitude of the 
business transacted daily—especially on Tuesday 
and Friday, the market days—on these boards. 
In monetary value it is quite impossible to arrive 
at anything approaching a trustworthy estimate, 
and it is perhaps only in cotton yarn and cloth 
that the total turnover may be reasonably approxi- 
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mated ; and when this is formulated and stated in 
aggregate as well as comparative terms, the figures 
will appear absolutely incredible to an outside 
observer, and tmay possibly at first sight be 
doubted even by many who attend here regularly. 
There are many days, and it may be safely said to 
occur at least once a week in busy times, when the 
total sales of cloth effected during the day amount 
to twelve million yards, and when the total sales 
of yarn reduced into single threads would be long 
enough to girdle the globe sixteen hundred times 
successively ; or be equal to five thousand times its 
equatorial or polur diameter ; or reach from this 

anet to the moon one hundred and eighty times 
in succession ; or be equal to nearly twenty thou- 
sand times that luminary’s linear diameter. Or, 
again—to continue the comparison—it would be 
sufficient in length to reach almost half-way to the 
sun; or be equal to over fifty times its diameter ; 
and would be sufficient to cover three-fourths of 
the distance to the planet Mercury when nearest 
to us; and almost equal to twofold the distance of 
Venus when in inferior conjunction. 

About three p.m. the hall becomes less crowded 
owing to the exit of large numbers, many of whom 
return again an hour later, and remain till close 
on five pm., after which the building is almost 
entirely vacated, and again presents, as in the early 
morning, that unique and striking appearance of 
spaciousness Which is largely due to its extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and which is intensified by 
the absence of obstructive fittings and furnishings, 
usually found in most other Gai tipge 

It may be well to state how the estimates given 
are roughly arrived at. Taking the sales of raw 
cotton in Liverpool at the moderate total of ten 
thousand bales foe the day, and adopting the not 
improbable assumption that at least this quantity 
is sold in the shape of yarn and cloth on ‘lie same 
day, and averaging these bales at three hundred 
pounds each (a fair average), we get 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton; and taking the counts of yarn 
spun from this cotton at, say, ‘thirties,’ warp or 
weft (a fair estimate), and multiplying 3,000,000 
by eight hundred and forty ree to the hank), 
and then by thirty (hanks to the pound), we get 
76,600,000,000 yards of yarn, which, being divided 
by seventeen hundred and sixty (yards to a mile), 
gives us nearly 43,000,000 miles of yarn. 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—AN UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTY. 


THe day fixed for Allan Magsdale’s departure 
from Astley Villa had arrived, and Peter was 
saying his farewells with a Ingubrious counten- 
ance. His cousin had secured lodgings in Holland 
Park Road, no very great distance geographically ; 
but for all the assistance he could be there, he 
might as well have taken up his residence at the 
North Pole. Hence unbrotherly feelings raged in 
Peter's mild breast against the sister who had 
brought about this separation. . 
_ *¥ou will come and see me sometimes?’ he 
mi the tenth time, as Allan stepped into his 
ca ® , 

‘Oh. yes; I won't lose sight of you-—Let me 
know how you get on up at Queen’s Road.’ : 

Alas, poor Peter! How was he to ‘get on’ at 
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all, when Cornelia would be always at his elbow ? 
Miss Cressburn’s occupation kept her abroad: all 
day, or he might. have snatched an occasional holi- 
day to epend in her society; and he knew that 
hie sister would not accept any excuse he might 
invent for going out night after night, as had -been 
his habit when Allan was with them. He half 
wished that he had not been quite so hasty in 
proposing to Mary. Now that they were actually 
engaged to be married, she was justified in expect- 
ing him to be frequently with her ; and unless he 
told her how he was situated, it would be hard 
to give a satisfactory explanation of his remissneas. 
It was very perplexing ; and, like all weak men, 
he took refuge in a resolution to wait and see 
what time would do for him. : 

He thought the matter over carefully, and cam 
to the conclusion that his first aim must be to 
disarm Mrs Bunshaw’s vigilance ; to make a show 
of resigning himself to the humdrum life she 
considered proper, before attempting to begin 
operations again. The plan answered admirably 
in its direct object ; but it was not long before he 
liscovered that he could not satisfy Kise Creas- 
burn with promises, and within a week of Allan’s 
departure he found himself fairly confronted 
with the difficulty. He had received her second 
letter asking him to call, and its terms forced him. 
to confess that the young lady would have just 
reason to complain of his behaviour unless he 
promised to go and did go. 

‘I shall be at home about half-past eight this 
evening,’ wrote Miss Cressburn, ‘and won’t accept 
any excuse for your non-appearance. You needn’t 
plead an engagement, as you did last time. If 
you cared to see me, you wouldn’t make engage- 
ments at the only time I am at leisure.’ 

‘It’s very clear that she’s not to be trifled 
with,’ thought he, as he read the letter in his 
office, ‘I imust say I’ll go, and trust to luck 
to manage it.’ He wrote and despatched his 
reply at once, and passed the day wondering how 
he was to fulfil the promise he had made. His 
good angel sent him succour in a very unexpected 
shape. On his return to Putney that afternoon, 
he fonrd Miss Terripeg with his sister; and Mrs 
Bunshaw’s first words showed him the means of 
keeping his promise without the least risk of 
trouble. ‘Miss Terripeg is going to remain to 
dinner with us, Peter,’ she said; ‘and you must 
walk home with her afterwards.’ 

Since the day on which Mrs Bunshaw had sug- 
gested that thie lady was of all others the one 
best qualified to make him happy, Peter had 
given her as wide a berth as he could; nor, 
so long as Allan had been in the house, was there: 
any difficulty in avoiding her. She was a brisk, 
dark-haired little person of about his own age, 
with an endless flow of very small talk, and a 
degree of admiration almost amounting to wor-. 
ship for Mrs Bunshaw, whose character and princi- 
ples she took every opportunity of extolling. Her 
manner to Peter was one of oe tenderness, 
painfully embarrassing to a man of his. shy tem- 
perament; and as his sister gave her every 
encouragement to continue this mode of treat- 
ment, with tactless disregard for his feelings, it is: 
not wonderful that Peter met her with very 
moderate joy. gate ee. 

But she would want him to walk home with 


her after dinner, and that materially altered _ 
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eagerness, for she lived in the direction of Queen’s 
Road, and she was sure to go home early. He 
received her with unusual warmth, and made 
light of the task his sister had imposed upon him ; 
nothing would give him more pleasure than to 
see her home, and in saying this he was at least 
sincere. 

‘Well, I never expected help from that quarter,’ 
reflected Mr Magsdale as he went up-stairs to 
his room. ‘Odd that it never occurred to me 
before—very odd.’ He went on with his dressing, 
and as he did so his thoughts took a wider range. 
‘There’s no earthly reason,’ he said to himself 
as he struggled into his coat—‘no earthly reason 
why Miss Terripeg shouldn't come here ever 
night of the week, so that I could walk home with 
her. At all events, I’]1 do my best to encourage 
her visits as often as I can.’ 

It was a new thing for Peter to plan an elalo- 
rate scheme to impose upon any one, and although 
in this instance everything seemed to be in his 
favour, he went down-stairs to join the ladies 
somewhat dubious about his ability to carry it 
through. He made a very creditable beginning, 
however, and fairly astonished his sister by the 
brilliancy of his conversation and the assiduous 
attention he paid to Miss Terripeg’s wants at 
dinner. 

‘Peter is positively coming out, my dear,’ she 
observed to her friend when they were alone 
in the drawing-room. ‘I never knew him to 
be so entertaining before; he doesn’t exert him- 
self like that for me.’ This was strictly true, but 
hardly fair, for Mrs Bunshaw’s usual demeanour 
was not calculated to excite hilarity in one who 
held her in such awe as did her brother. 

‘You can’t mean that I am the cause of his 
high spirits,’ said Miss Terripeg. 

‘I didn’t say that your presence had anything 
to do with it; I only said that he is never so 
cheerful when we are alone.’ 

‘I wish I could think so,’ sighed the lady, 
pursuing the tenor of her own remark. She 
really liked Peter, and his sister’s candidly ex- 
pressed desire to create her a relation was treas- 
ured in her memory. 

‘I hope we shall often see you here now; we 
found our cousin rather—rather undomestic, and 
were very glad when he left us; I could never 
depend on having Peter at home any day,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw with meaning. 

Cornelia thought her brother’s solicitude lest 
they should detain Miss Terripeg unduly late 
was 8 little out of keeping with the pleasure 
he appeared to take in her society ; as a matter 
of fact, he had to exercise some self-control to 
refrain from looking at his watch every five 
minutes, after the clock in the hall struck eight. 
It was nearly nine before the guest thought of 
moving, and past that hour when her leave- 
‘takings with Mrs Bunshaw were concluded. The 
night was cold, and Mr Magsdale’s fear lest his 
-companion’s health should suffer was no doubt 
the reason which prompted him to start on the 
jeurney at a good round pace of about five miles 
an hour. 

‘I must say I enjoy a smart walk on a night 
like this,’ he said pleasantly. 

“Yes,’ panted hiss Terripeg ; ‘but—do you 
think we—need go quite—so fast?’ 
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‘matters. His heart bounded with relief and. 
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The discomfited Peter slackened his speed, and” 
explained that he thought she was in a hurry 
to get home. But she disclaimed the idea of 
being in haste to lose Mr Magadale’s company—a 

retty speech which was thrown away on Lim, 
or he was engaged in a mental calculation of the 
tirne he must lose in going home with her instead 
of making his way direct to Queen’s Road. 

‘I love the night,’ said Miss Terripeg softly 
when she had quite recovered breath ; ‘it seems 
to me that one’s noblest thoughts and highest 
aspirations are born of the darkness.’ Her tone 
was so alarmingly tender, that Peter felt a little 
apprehensive, and conceived the noble thought 
ot checking further conversation by increasing 
his pace again. ‘If she begins that kind of thing, 
I must,’ he decided in consternation ; ‘I shouldn't 
know how to make her stop it.—‘I daresay you 
are right,’ he answered Neca and Miss Terri- 
peg, finding him as insensible to poetry as he 
was to flattery, altered her strain, and proceeded 
to chatter volubly about Mrs Bunshaw, her 
talents, her work, and the admiration she com- 
manded. 

‘How could you get on without her, Mr Mags- 
dale?’ she cried enthusiastically. ‘So kind, so 
thoughtful, so attentive to your comforts and 
happiness.’ 

Ft don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Peter, wistfully 
thinking how well he could take care of his own 
comfort and happiness if Cornelia would only 
give him a chance. 

‘Yes, it must be sad for you to think that 
she cannot always remain with you.’ 

As Peter’s chief sorrow in life was that the 
future offered no trustworthy prospect of his 
ever being without her, he could not respond to 
this very cordially. 

‘Tam devoted to Cornelia,’ said Miss Terripe 
warmly. Of course her brother must be devote 
to her also, and she wanted to find some common 
ground of sympathy with him. 

‘I hope yon will come and see her frequently, 
Miss Terripeg,’ said Peter as gravely as though 
his sister was in exrtremis, ‘and give me the 
pleasure of walking home with you.—Ah! here 
is your door.—Good-night.’ He evidently feared 
to linger over the pleasure, for he was out of 
sight down the street almost before she could ask 
him to come in and sit down for a few minutes. 

‘A little eccentric,’ she said to herself as she 
went indoors ; ‘but a very nice fellow indeed. I 
must go and see Cornelia again about the Society’s 
meeting, soon.’ | 

Although love lent wings to Peter's heels, he 
did not reach Mary Cressburn’s door until nearly 
ten, and he hastened up-stairs with some misgiv- 
ings as to the reception he might expect. His 
apologies were very graciously received, however, 
and he settled down to make the most of the short 
time he considered it safe to prolong his absence. 
He spent an hour with her, and left the house 
with sufficient food for reflection to last him a 
much longer time than he cared about. 

Miss Cressburn was quite willing to marry him 
immediately, if he wished it, but insisted on 
knowing his reason for such unnecessary haste. 
Peter beat about the bush for a while, and when 
finally cornered, admitted that he feared opposi- 
tion from his ‘family,’ to whom he dreaded giving 
offence on account of his expectations. Mary 
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Creasburn, who had her full share of proper pride, 
was roused, and declared her wish to be introduced 
to his family. Peter strongly demurred ; he wss 
much afraid that such a step would lead to a 
rupture, which might be avoided if she waited 
until. after their marriage to make its acquaint- 
ance. Nothing the family could say then could 
untie the knot, and it might reasonably be ex- 
pected to resign itself to the inevitable. It was 
lausibly put ; but Mary was by no means satis- 
ed. Was Peter ashamed of her? He made the 
only answer he could. Well, then, if he was not 
ashamed of her, she must have a better reason 
for his disinclination to let her mect his friends. 
Peter looked helpless and miserable, but had no 
other reason to give. Then he must distinctly 
understand that their wedding need not be dis- 
cussed at all until she knew every member of his 
family ; she would never have it said that the 
man she loved had been disinherited by reason of 
his secret marriage with her. She wanted every- 
thing done openly and in the light of day. If the 
family did not approve of his choice, then it 
woulkl be for him to decide upon his course, 
whether he elected to throw over his relations or 
herself. She spoke bravely, though she felt with 
a sinking heart that she was insisting upon a 
condition which might wrest her lover from her, 
and leave her to the life of toil and drudgery 
from which she longed to escape It could 
not be helped, and she would not abate a jot 
of her demand whatever the consequence might 


To look at it from another point, it was only 
right and just that she shonll know everything 
about the man with whom she had consented to 
cast in her lot. That was the view Miss Parkins 
would take of it, and no one could gainsay its 
correctness. Her aunt was the only relative she 
had, and Mary held her in deserved esteem. She 
was a clear-headed, sensible old lady, who guarded 
her niecce’s interests with almost motherly care. 
She was not the woman to consent to such a 
proposition as Mr Magsdale had made, and it 
was altogether out of the question to consider it 
seriously for a moment. 

So Peter left Queen’s Road in full possession of 
Miss Cressburn’s opinions, feeling that from their 
very soundness they served to raise another 
obstacle in a path which had been difficult enough 
before, He had consistently referred to Cornelia 
as the ‘family ;’ a prevarication of which he was 
not a little ashamed, and which did not simplify 
matters, now that he recognised that Mary meant 
to know his belongings before she would consent 
to marry hin. 

The ‘family’ looked curiously at her brother 
when he came in, but having drawn her own 
deductions from his lengthened absence, forbore 
to question him about it. She had no doubt in 
her own mind that Peter and Miss Terripeg had 
taken advantage of the beauty of the night to go 
for a little walk together, instead of proceeding 
straight to the lady’se residence. A violation of 
the rules of propriety, but one which she was 
disposed to overlook under the circumstances. 

*I like Anna Terripeg,’ she remarked as he took 
his seat beside the fire; ‘she always seems to 
enjoy being here too.’ : | | 

© Yes said Peter heartily; ‘she’s a cheery, 
companionable little woman. You must ask her 
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in again soon. 
know.’ Be By see 

Mrs Bunshaw smiled a little triumphant smile 
and nodded wisely. ‘Quite so, Peter,’ she said 
dryly—‘ quite so.’ And she went up-stairs, pie- 
turing her ‘brother and Miss Terripeg already 
facing each other at the altar. : 

‘I hope Cornelia’s notion won’t lead to com- 
plications,’ reflected Peter as he stirred the fire 
intoa blaze. ‘I suppose I must let her keep it for 
the present, if I am ever to see Mary at all; for, 
upon my word, the only way I can get ont of 
the house without being badgered to death about 
it, is on the pretext of taking Miss Terripeg 
home,’ ° 

A few days passed by, and he heard nothing 
from Miss Cressburn. Her silence made him. 
uneasy; for it served to impress upon him that 
she was in earnest about being introduced to 
his relations, and thongh the matter was ever 
present in his thoughts, he had not yet been able 
to decide upon the course he ought to pursue. 
There seemed to be nothing for it but to wait as 
patiently as he might for the situation to develop 
itself ; though, unless something very unexpected 
should transpire, he could not fail to see that the 
affair would be at a dead-lock. 

‘Miss Terripeg is coming over to spend the 
afternoon with me, Peter,’ said Mrs Bunshaw one 
morning soon after the occasion upon which he 
had discovered the advantage to be gained by 
escorting that lady home. 

‘Spend the afternoon?’ he said doubtfully. 
‘You had better ask her to stay to dinner, hadn’t 
you? It’s along way for her to come.’ 

‘1°11 ask her, said Cornelia. She had been 
wondering whether her brother would make the 
suggestion, and received it in silent contentment. 
As luck would have it, Mary Cressburn selected 
the same day to write, asking him to come in and 
see her that evening at the, usual hour. He lost 
no time in sending an answer, but he qualified 
his promise to go; for if anything happened to 
prevent Miss Terripeg staying to dine with them 
at Astley Villa, he might be unable to get away. 
So he said that an important engagement, which 
he was bound to keep, would probably detain 
him, but he would of course do his utmost to 
come to her at the appointed time. 

Miss Terripeg remained to dinner, and Mr 
Magsdale made ready to take her home after- 
wards; less cheerfully than he had done last 
time, for he was far from happy about the inter- 
view he was about to have with his fiancée. The 
route to Miss Terripeg’s dwelling took them 
across the end of Queen’s Road; and as they 
passed under the gas-lamp at the corner, Peter 
noticed a woman stop to look after them. It 
crossed his mind that the figure resembled that 
of Miss Parkins, but he could not be certain. He 
reached his real destination soon after leaving his. 
charge at her own door, and was surprised to 
hear that Miss Cressburn had retired and would. 
not be able to see him: he began to think there 
was something amiss, and the coldness.with which 
her aunt received him did nothing to relieve his. 
apprehensions. She cut short his inquiries about 
her niece and put him on his trial at once: we 
use the expression advisedly, for he felt far-more:. 
like a criminal than a lover before Miss Parkins. 
had done with him. ar a as rer 


I can always take her home, you 
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 ‘{T happened to be out posting a letter this. 
evening, Mr Magadale,’ she began gravely. It was 
a very commonplace thing for any one to do, and 
if Peter had brought a clear conscience with him, , 
the information would have appeared unworthy | 
of the solemn tones in which Miss Parkins offered | 
it. That was her fignre he had seen near the | 
play box at the corner, when he passed with | 

iss Terripeg. It was not his practice to take 
evening walks with his lady-friends, and in the 
stare he stood towards Miss Cressburn, it would 

ave been particularly unbecoming ; he felt this, | 
and being a modest man, he blushed. | 

The blush was not lost upon Miss Parkins, and | 
she continued more gravely than before: ‘Mary 
has told me of your disinclination to introduce 
her to your family, Mr Magsdale.’ 

Peter would have given fifty pounds to have 
been on the safe side of the hall door, but there 
was no escape for him; he wrigeled uneasily in 
his chair, and said: ‘Yes, Miss Parkins’ in a 
hollow whisper, which in itself wonld have con- 
vinced any jury of the speaker's guilt. 

‘I thought at the time it was curious ; but after 
seeing you with that lady this evening, it occurs 
to me that you are concealing something from my 
niece,’ 

‘It was only a friend of my sister’s whom I was 
taking home,’ burst out Peter. ‘I1—I often take 
her home in the evening.’ 

‘I presume that was the important engage- 
ment you feared might ea your coming here 
to-night ?’ said Miss Parkins with cutting irony. 

What an awful mistake, he now saw, he had 
made to say that in his letter. He was not a 
ready man; and the light in which his conduct 
appeared to Miss Parkins so overcame him that it 
did not strike him to give the perfectly reasonable 
explanation of it which the simple truth would 
provide. His sister had asked a friend to dinner, 
and common civility required him to be present ; 
the lady had a long way to walk home, and 
ordinary politeness required him to escort her. 
Could anything be clearer? 

Unfortunately for Peter, his judge did not give 
him time to collect himself, but summed up and 
delivered sentence without even going through 
the usual formality of asking if the prisoner at 
the bar had anything to say. 

‘You come here, Mr Magsdale, and entangle 
the affections of a young and innocent girl, and 
then propose a secret marriage to her. You are 
discovered making an “important engagement” 
with another lady, a fortnight after she consents 
to marry you.—I don’t want to hear a word, Mr 
Magsdale,’ said the judge, raising her voice to 
drown his expostulations, ‘I told Mary at the 
time that I didn’t think you were good enough 
for her; but she liked you, and it was not my 
‘business to make objections. However, until you 
are prepared to present her to your family as your 
intended wife, you need not come here again. 
But please bear in mind that Mary is my niece, 
and that you will have me to deal with, if you 
try to play fast and loose with her.—Now, yo- 
had better go.’ | 

Mise Parkins rose as she concluded, and 
motioned Peter to the door. Even then, he might 
have cleared himself to some extent, but his weak- 
ness was. paramount, and he set the seal on the 
proof.of his guilt by walking silently from the 
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room and out into the street. The matter had. 
come to a crisis, and he knew that if he meant : 
to adhere to his engagement, he must bow to 
Mary Cressburn’s will, and take her to see his’ 
sister ; and what the result of such a proceeding 
would be he did not care to contemplate. ee 

‘If she only knew Cornelia, she wouldn’t be 
n such a hurry to make her acquaintance,’ he 
groaned, ‘I'll have to say that I'll introduce her: 
there’s nothing else to be done.’ 

And indeed, when he reviewed the events of the 
evening, it seemed to be the only way out of his 
difficulties, although he conld not see the end of 
it and knew not whither it might lead. The man- 
ner in which circumstances had conspired to drag 
Miss Terripeg into the game, too, was singularly 
unfortunate. He had done his little best to have 
that lady invited to Astley Villa, giving his sister 
to understand that he welcomed her for her own 
sake, and wished to improve his acquaintance 
with her, In plain language, he had taken advan- 
tage of the plans Mrs Bunshaw had so long 
cherished, to make a tool, for his own purposes, 
of a woman who liked him. He had succeeded 
so well that it would now be doubly difficult to 
confess that he had betrothed himself to another. 
Miss Parkins had treated him very unfairly about 
Miss Terripeg in connection with the ‘important 
engagement’ mentioned in his letter; but he could 
disabuse Mary’s mind of any suspicions she might 
have on that point, and as soon as he reached 
home he sat dows and wrote to her. He gave 
the explanation her aunt had not allowed him a 
chance of making, and begged her to believe that 
he was concealing nothing from her. He went on 
to say that he would introduce her to his relations, 
since she made such a point of it, and concluded 
by asking her to see him and hear everything he 
had to say. ; 

To this Mary Cressburn promptly replied ; she 
accepted his statement with regard to Misa Terri- 
peg, but warned him that she could not consider 
any engagement wherein a lady was concerned of 
suflicient importance to interfere with his duty 
towards herself for the future. She would be 
alad to see him as soon as he conld call, and 
ay, would arrange a day for her visit to Astley 

illa. 

It was the answer Peter might have expected ; 
but even as he had written in haste, he now 
repented at leisure. He could not withdraw his 
rarer to make her acquainted with his relations ; 
but before he went to Queen’s Road again, he 
would see Allan and obtain advice from him. 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


‘Doctor,’ said the old housekeeper at the Manor- 
house, when I called a day or two after her 
master’s funeral to ask how she was—‘ Doctor, 
I was turning ont an old cupboard in the parlour 
yesterday, and among a pile of bills and receipts 
I came across an old newspaper; and, thinks J, 
this will just do for Dr Salisbury.’ ae 

‘Your thought was a good one,’ said 1; ‘there 
is nothing that I enjoy more than an old newe- 
paper; and there must be something worth read- 
ing in this one, or your master would never 
have taken such care to preserve it through ‘all 










eee years, for it bears date November 
9, 1805.” — 

"s And, of all odd things in the world,’ she added, 
‘where should I find it but inside of an old 
sailor's. cocked-hat as once belonged to poor 
master’s grandfather !—him that was shot aboard 
Nelson’s ship in the fight agen the French.— 
Many’s the time I’ve heard master talk of Cap- 
tain Frank.’ 

And so, away I went with my prize. I was 
too busy that day to examine it with any care, 
until evening found me as usual in my study, 
with the curtains drawn and my chair not far 
from a blazing wood-fire, pen and ink close at 
hand, and the oll newspaper carefully laid out 
on the table before me. There it lies, one single 
sheet, twenty inches by fourteen, of old thin 
paper, gray with age, and frayed at the edges, 
and bearing date, "Truro, November 9, 1805— 
the Loyal Cornwall Gazette, then the chief news- 

fi * ° 
paper for all the west country, and not inferior 
to the Huxeter Gazette itself. Mr Thomas Flindell 
appears to be printer, publisher, and editor ; 
and it is he who announces to his readers the 
snd calamity which had befallen the nation, in 
these portentous words: ‘We have this week 
to announce a battle more tremendous, and a 
conquest more glorious, than ever the proud 
annals of England could boast till now. But 
Lorp N&LKON is no more; his ardent soul has 
departed to heaven on the wings of Victory. 
Four thousand Britons killed and wounded. All 
faces seem to be in mourning for our gallant 
and ever to be lamented Admiral; ’tis a dear- 
bought victory,’ 

This was the tremendous battle and splendid 
victory of Trafalgar, where the French fleet, of 
thirty-three ships of the line, four frigates, and 
two brigs of war, sailed in triumph out of Cadiz 
to meet the twenty-seven ships ot the line, with 
four frigates, under Horatio Nelson ; and after 
a bloody engagement of four hours, met with 
total and disastrous defeat. Nineteen of the 
enemy's ships were taken or sunk, one was blown 
up, and six were wrecked in the gale that came 
on at sundown, after the fight on the 21st of 
the preceding October. ‘But not one of His 
Majesty's ships,’ says the despatch, ‘was lost in 
this most glorious conflict.’ 

This grand and important news, for which all 
England eagerly waited, was brought to Fal- 
mouth on the dth of November by Lieutenant 
Lapenotiere, in the Pickle schooner, and thence 
carried, as fast as post-horses could tly, direct to 
London, which it reached at midnight of the 6th. 
At one a.m. the good news was published at 
the Admiralty, where long before daylight vast 
crowds assembled to gather tidings of the great 
fight, and the terrible list of the brave fellows 
who had. perished in defence of their country. 
The early mails of that morning were crowned 
with laurel ere they left the Post-office in St- 
Martin’s-le-Grand and carried the. message far 
and wide throughout the land—horses, men, 
_ carriages, all decked with branches, flowers, oak- 
leaves, and ribbons, The whole street, says a 
spectator, is filled with a double line of royal 
carriages ; and every moment are shouted aloud 
by. Post-office servants, and summoned to draw 
up, the names of the great ancestral cities known 
‘to history through .a thousand years—Lincoln, 
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Winchester, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, York, 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen. : 
Every moment you hear the thunder of lids. 
locked down upon the mail-bags; and every 
swift departure is crowned by enthusiastic cheers 
of the crowds that have gathered to join in the 
triumph. So flies the message of mingled joy 
and grief, to tell the nation how nobly her sons 
did their duty in the day of the great sea-fight— 
how the proud boasts of the invader had been 
scattered to the winds, the tyrant Bonaparte 
crushed ; and how dearly victory had been bought 
in the death of Nelson, and the thousands of 
other gallant souls who shed their blood to win 
it. 

The engagement began at noon at the hoist- 
ing of the famous signal, ‘England expects that 
every man will do his duty ;’ and after raging 
for an hour and a half, as Nelson stood on the 
quarter-deck and was pointing out to his officers 
the gallant way in which Collingwood had brought 
his ship into action, he received his fatal wound 
in the breast from the mizzen-top of the Redout- 
able. Captain Hardy had vainly implored him 
on that day to change his dress, or to cover 
the stars which he usually wore on his breast; 
but Nelson replied: ‘In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them.’ Into the 
fight, therefore, he went, as usual, in his admiral’s 
frock-coat, bearing the four brilliant stars and 


% 
orders, arranged diamond wise *,*, and thus be- 


came an easy and conspicuous mark for the 
French riflemen. His last words were: ‘Thank 
God, I have done my duty,’ 

The terrible conflict was continued for more 
than two hours after his death, when the last of 
the French ships struck her colours, and the vie- 
tory of Trafalgar was achieved.* The last public 
words of the great minister William Pitt, on hear- 
ing the news of the victory and death of Nelson, 
were: ‘Let us hope that England, havin saved 
herself by her splendid courage, may save Europe 
by her example.’ Saved, indeed, England was ; 
but for many along day the nation mourned for 
the thousands of brave Englishmen who perished 
at Trafalgar; and Mr Thomas Flindell might 
well say: ‘All Plymouth faces seem to be in 
mourning.’ 

Before. parting with our Old Newspaper, it is 
curious enough to note how differently it is made 
up from a neweptper of our own busy times, 
Strictly speaking, there is no Leading Article, 
three-fourths of the whole space being filled with 
short paragraphs relating to Trafalgar, letters, and 
despatches, Advertisements are very few in num-. 
ber, and among the few only a single one relating 
to literature ; that of a book, price four shillings 
and sixpence, Var tn Disguise, or the Frauds of. 
the Neutral Flags; and among the others, a 
notable one asking for ‘Tenders for Pobsletas | eB 
Prison on Dartmoor capable of receiving five 
thousand prisoners of war.’ Only two touch on 
the question of drink—one in which Mr Crowgey 


* The bullet which killed Nelson is still treasured ag 
a memento. On removing it from the wound, it was 
found to have embedded in it a portion of gold lace. 
as firmly as if inserted in a molten state. Mounted in: 
crystal and silver, it finally passed into the possession of 
the late Prince Albert. = i ae : 
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moderate prices ;’ and a second, also from Fai- 
‘mouth, offering ‘French Brandy imported direct 
from France’—those being the days when Cornish 
smuggling was at its height. Brandy was cheap 
enough in those days; but the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane, on October 26, 1805, was fifty-eight 
to sixty-eight shillings, fine quality seventy to 
seventy-four shillings, per quarter ; thongh, strange 
to say, at the same date it was selling in Truro 
market at thirty-seven shillings per bushel, a 
difference which | cannot attempt to explain. Its 
price in Winchester and Mark Lane is now 
thirty-eight to forty shillings. ‘Consols’ were 
in those November days at £59, 14s. just three- 
pence higher than in June 1815, when, up to the 
date of Waterloo, they stood at £59, 138, 9d. 
Further than this, the Cornwall Gazette has not 
in it a particle of news worthy of note; though 
the editor does his best to chronicle the exact state 
of wind, weather, and tide at all the great sea- 
rts on or about November 1-—-that is, a week 
efore the date of publication. But in his special 
column, he adds, by way of startling information, 
‘two curious facts’—one, that ‘a cornstack in the 
dreary regions of Borrowdale, Cumberland, has 
excited the utmost surprise of the natives, it being 
the first stack of grain ever seen there by the 
oldest inhabitant ;’ and the other, that ‘hopes are 
at this moment entertained that the Cape is in 
our hands, as the governor is a Dutchman well 
disposed towards England.’ The Cape of Good 
a was, however, not ours until taken by Sir 
D. Baird and Sir J. Popham in January 1806. 
With this final morsel of news, we must take 
leave of our old newspaper, of which we are 
inclined to doubt there being another copy in 
existence. 


LITTLE BOW-LEGS. 


Ir certainly was a dreadful day for the middle 
of March: the sleet was being driven in clouds 
along the streets by a keen east wind, and roads 
and pavements were deep in slush, Nurse Grant 
paused just within the threshold of a small house 
im Old Road, Stepney, to unfurl her umbrella 
and gather up her skirts. ‘I will call again this 
evening, Mrs Evans; but I think the danger 
is past for the present, and you necd not be 
uneasy.’ 

‘Thank you, nuss, I’m sure. Please God, 
things will go better now.’ 


‘Well, I really think she is round the corner; 


but be sure she takes plenty of nourishment.— 
Good-morning.’ 

‘Oh, nuss, I nearly forgot, so I did! Will 
you just call at No. 9 and see Little Bow-legs ?’ 

The nurse nodded ; she was already out in the 
street, and the wind would have drowned any 
verbal reply. Her black veil was blown across 
her face, her umbrella creaked with the strain 
upon it, and nurse gave a little shiver as she 
hurried along, pushed on by the wind as by 
unseen hands. When she reached No. 9, she 
gave a sharp double rap at the knocker, and then 
watched a grating in the pavement to the left. 
1] A face appeared below it presently, and nurse 
_ 3} nodded; a moment after the door swung open, 

ij and nurse dived into the welcome shelter. © 
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‘Very dark down-stairs to-day, isn’t it, Miss 
Moses?’ - | 
‘It is so, nurse ; but I’m glad all the rooms are 
et. 
‘I’d rather have one up-stairs room unlet, I 
think, and yet more light and air. I wonder I 
don’t have you for a patient, living in a cellar 
like that ;’ and nurse shook her head severely and 
began to climb the stairs. On the second landing 
she opened a door and entered a low room lit by 
one small dirty window. There was a bed in one 
corner of the room, and a large table covered with 
crockery, sewing materials, papers, &c., stood in 
the middle. The walls were Mane with bird-cages 
of every description, some wretched little wooden 
things, others nice large breeding-cages, and all 
occupied by birds, who were fluttering and sing- 
ing and filling the room with noise. Several 
strings were stretched across the ceiling, from 
which damp garments were hung; and diving 
under these, nurse renched the fireplace, before 
which a small boy was sitting. He had not heard 
her enter because of the birds; but directly he 
saw her, he got up from the floor, and seizing 
various rags, threw them over the cages from 
which the londest songs were trilling, and then 
ilar forward a chair and said: ‘Sit down.’ 

e was a boy of about seven, with a well-shaped 
head and clear pale complexion ; on his face was 
a grave expression, as of one weighed down by 
Weary experiences. 

‘He is very ill, nurse. Do you think he can 
live? He-is to be my very own, if he does ;’ and 
he held up a wretched-looking canary he had 
been cuddling under his coat. 

‘It looks very ill, Jim. Has it caught cold?’ 

‘I L’lieve so. He used to sing beautiful, better 
nor all the others put together, and now I think 
he’ll die.’ 

‘IT hope not.—But you didn’t send for me to see 
the canary, did you ¢’ 

‘No, nurse.” The boy paused and covered up 
his bird. ‘I want to go to the ’orspital.’ 

‘I’m afraid, dear boy, they can’t do anything 
for you there.’ 

‘Oh yes, they can; they can do most anything. 
Do take me.’ 

‘But, Jim, it would be a horrid operation, and — 
you would have to stay in bed for weeks.’ 

*T don’t care; I don’t care for nuffin, so as to 
be like other boys. Now, I can’t run, but I 
tumbles down, and they shouts after me every- 
where: “There goes Little Bow-legs!”’ The boy’s 
voice quivered, and nurse looked distressed. 

Just then the door opened, and a woman came 
in with a black bundle in her arms. ‘Bless me, 
nurse, is that you? Sure you are good to that 
boy. I dunno what he would do withont the 
books you lend him, for he can’t play like other 
boys? 

Me that work, Mrs Millan?—How are you 
getting on?’ 

The woman unpinned the black bundle and 
threw it on the bed. ‘Flannel trousers, nurse, 
A nice job to do in a muck of a room like 
this, They birds sprinkle dirty water over every- 
thing.’ 

‘Better than no work ; and the birds paid the 
doctor’s bill last year.’ 7 
‘That’s true too.—How’s Betty Evans?’ 
‘She is much better to-day.—About this. boy 
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of yours, Mrs Millan; he says he wants to go to 
the hospital to sce if they can straighten his legs. 
What do you wish?’ | 

‘Wiah!. I wish I’d never married his father. 
He’s got his father’s legs, and he’ll get his father’s 
temper soon, 1 specs.’ 

‘1 don't know anything about his father; but 
I think Jim is the best und most intelligent boy 
of his ave that 1 know.—Do you wish him to go 
to the hospital !’ 

‘As he Fike, replied Mrs Millan carelessly. ‘1 
don’t believe nothing will make those legs straight. 
"Taint as though it were an accident; it runs in 
the family, 

“lf anything could be done, it would probably 
be by breaking the bones of both legs, and the 
boy would be in bed a month.—Could you lie 
quietly on your back for four weeks, Jim?’ 

‘Yes, or a year, so as I should be like other 
boys.’ 

‘Lf he’s set on it, nurse, he ‘d better go, if you 
ean give him a letter 

‘L will give him a letter,” said nurse, rising. 
She glanced round the crowded little room, and 
lunged to put in a a for more space and light ; 
but experience had taught her it was useless. 
The Millans were very respectable ; but the hus- 
band was an enthusiastic politician, and his spare 
time and cash were devoted to the cause of his 
particular creed. IIe also had legs so bowed as 
to be a hideous deformity, and perhaps this had 
helped to embitter the man’s spirit. Poor Mrs 
Millan had a hard time of it often: with this 
cantankerous husband of hers; aud her speech 
had yrown very sharp, her nature hard, through 
constant collision with the man she had married 
from love and pity. She had to work to keep the 
home together; and small reom though that Lome 
vonsisted of, it was often dilticulé to pay the rent. 
So nurse made no complaint of the untidy close 
room, but wrapped her cloak around her, and 
nodding good-bye to Jim, went forth into the 
stormn-driven streets again. 

That very afternoon she applied to the matron 
of the District Nursing Society, and secured 
an out-patient's letter for Little Bow-legs. She 
searcely thousht the surgeons would attempt to 
straighten such crovked limbs ; but the boy might 
become more content were he once persuaded that 
his burden was inevitable. 

Mrs Millan took Jim to the hospital the next 
Saturday afternoon They found many friends in 
the out-patients’ waiting-hall, and Mrs Millan 
enjoyed a good gossip before Jim’s turn came to 
enter the surgeon's room. At last the porter 
passed her in; and a nurse in a white cap and 
apron came forward and took the letter, and after 
vlancing at it, stripped off Jim’s shoes and stock- 
Ings and seb him on a chair before the surgeon. 
Afew rapid questions were asked, and several of 
the students examined the legs. 

‘My boy, do you want your legs put straight?’ 
asked the surgeon at last. 

‘Yessir,’ 

“You are 
gome pain?! 

* Yessir.’ 

‘Give him a ticket for the children’s ward, 
Smith.—Next case, nurse? 
_ Jim’s heart failed him for a moment when he 
found -himeelf .in the long ward with so many 


quite sure you are willing to bear 
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curious eyes fixed on him as he walked along in 
his ungainly manner. Every one seemed ver 
busy ; and a nurse whisked a screen round a cri 
and slipped Jim into bed in no time, and then. 
dismissed his mother, telling her to come again. 
the next afternoon. Jim pulled the clothes over 
his head and cried a little; but presently a baby: 
girl in the next crib began crowing at bin and 
Jim played bo-peep with her through the bars. 
Gradually he gathered courage to look around. 
There were such lots of pictures and toys and 
flowers about in this large bright room, that Jim 
thought it must be like the fairy palace in the 
book Nurse Grant had lent him. Presently there 
came down the ward a tall woman in a dark 
dress, but wearing a soft white cap with lon 
flouting strings, and a dainty apron. She had 
the most beautiful face Jim had ever seen, and 
she was always siniling. ‘There were some people 
who knew Sister Mona well who said that when 
she wasn’t siniling ler face was the saddest face 
on earth. But Jim never saw Sister without a 
sinile ; and because of the love and compassion 
which dwelt in her eyes, he always thought she 
looked like the photograph of the Christ which 
hung opposite his bed. The Sister stood beside 
his crib while she read his entrance ticket ; then 
she had a look at the poor crooked legs. She 
talked cheerfully to Jim all the time, but seemed 
to understand, as no one else had done, what a 
vricvous aflliction is an ever-present deformity. 
However, the next day when Mrs Millan came, 
Sister took her into her own little room and 
asked her seriously to consider whether she desired 
her son to undergo an operation before she came 
to a final decision, 

‘Bless me, Sister, 1 brought him here for an 
operation. 1 certainly ain’t agoing to take him 
out again. He gave me no peace till 1 brought 
him; now here he must stop till summat’s 
done,’ 

Sister turned away aud went to question Jim ; 
but he only reiterated his mother's statements. 
His one wish was to be like other boys, 

It was Tuesday afternoon when the celebrated 
surgeon, Mr Pell Taylor, came to make a thorough 
examination of Jim. He was followed by a 
crowd of students, to whom he pointed out 
the most remarkable features of the case. He 
bade them notice the absence of all signs of 
rickets ; he commented on the strangeness of such 
a deformity being inherited ; and he told them 
that the outside world would say osteotomy was 
a cruel operation, not to be undertaken merely 
for the cure of a deformity ; yet it was at the 
express wish not only of the parent, but of the 
smnall patient himself, that he was about to per- 
form that vperation. And in conelusion he bade 
the dresser of the case make a cast of the legs 
us they then were, and told Sister to have Jim in 
the theatre the next day at three o’clock. : 

After all, poor Little Bow-legs was only a child, 
and was very frightened when the time for the 
operation drew near. But he knew nothing about 
it. He remembered waking up and feeling very. 
sick, and his legs pained him, and he cred a great 
deal. Then he slept again; but when he woke, 
the pain was still there, and his head ached, and 
he cried again. Then Sister-came and tried to 
soothe him, but he scarcely heeded her till she 
said : ‘Look at your legs, Jim.’ 7 
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-. He dried his eyes, and Sister threw off the bed- 


clothes—and there were two straight legs tightly 


bandaged up between thin wooden boards, and 


slung from an iron cradle. He gazed in amaze- 


iment. 

‘That’s right, dear; don’t cry any more, for 
you are no longer Little Bow-legs.—Drink some 
milk, and go to sleep.’ 

For the next few days Jim was very quiet; 
his legs were rather painful, and he had to lie 
flat on his back always. Then gradually he vot 
more cheerful than he had ever been in his life 
before ; he chatted with the other children and 
played with the toys the nurses gave him, and 
whenever his bed was made, he gazed anxiously 
at those two straight legs in the wooden splints. 
Did they really belong to him? Should he ever 
stand upright on them and walk like other boys? 
Mrs Millan came constantly to see Jim, for she 
was a good mother as East-end mothers yo. She 
was never cruel to the boy; she was even kind to 
him in her own way; but she never dreamed 
of petting or caressing him. 
~ €How’s my bird, mother?’ Jim always asked. 

‘Oh, it’s all right: ever so much better nor 
it was when you was always fovlin’ it about. 
I reckon you’d better sell it before next 
winter, though. You’d get five shillings for it 
easy.’ 

im had another plan in his mind, but he kept 
it secret for the present. At last, after many 
long days of patient waiting, came the anxious 
time when the splints were to be removed. The 
great surgeon himself was there to see the result 
of his skill; and oh! with what suspense Jim 
watched while bandage after bandage was unrolled 
and the bits of wood were taken away. He held 
his breath while Mr Pell Taylor ran his hand 
over the thin little legs and then lifted first one 
and then the other. 

‘Yes, that’s all right, Mr Roberts. Wonder- 
fully successful !—-Where are those casts ?’ 

Sister fetched the casta of the two little bow- 
legs out of a cupboard, and Mr Roberts put them 
side by side with the two straight limbs which 
Jim was eyeing so anxiously. Were they really 
his legs? He tried to move one, and it felt 
dreadfully heavy and queer, still it did move 
a little, and certainly the great surgeon seemed 
content. 

‘Splendid! splendid!’ he exclaimed. ‘We 
must have a cast of the legs as they are now, 
and keep both for comparison.—Put a plaster 
of Paris bandage on now; but before the boy 
goes out, be sure and tuke a cast.’ 

‘Is it all right, Sister? Shall I be able to walk 
on them ?’ whispered Jim. 

‘Yes; it is quite right. You shall run races 
and win them, in a week or two.’ 

The next time Mrs Millan came, Jim told her 
the good news with a smile. The old grave 
expression was leaving his face, and he was always 
laughing now. : 

‘I suppose you'll be home soon?’ said his 


‘mother. 


‘I s’pose so.—Do you think father would give 
me a cage for my bird? I’ve got tenpence here 
the doctors and people have gave me.’ 


4 Bless me, child, you can keep the bird where 
-it is till you sell-it.’ | PSE ets beg 
a, But it’s my very own bird, mother, and I 
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don’t want to sell it. .I want to give it to the 
doctor what made my legs straight.’ | | 

‘You little stupid ! he don’t want a bird.’ 

, * Please, bring it next time, mother, and let me 
ry. ? | | 
Sister was rather dismayed when she found a. 
canary in full song located at Jim’s bedside ; but 
when she learnt what was in the boy’s mind, she 
was greatly pleased. A few days afterwards she 
came running down the ward; and none of the 
children had ever seen Sister run before, so they 
called out: ‘Hi! Sister !’—‘ Golly! look at Sister 
running!’ But Sister only smiled, and ran on 
till she reached Jim, who was sitting on a small 
chair with two crutches by his side. Sister 
seized the cage and put it in Jim’s hand and 
whisked away the crutches. Just then Mr Pell 
Taylor entered the ward, followed by the usual 
crowd of students. . 

‘Now Jim,’ said Sister, ‘walk to meet him 
and offer him the bird,’ 

Jim struggled to his legs and walked down 
the ward, firmly and uprightly, till he met the 
great surgeon. ‘Tor you, sir,’ said Jim, holding 
a the cave, ‘’cause you have cured my bandy 
egs,’ 


CANINE SMUGGLERS. 


Amona the many ingenious devices which have 
been resorted to from time to time for the purpose 
of evading the Custom-house duties levied upon 
certain articles, it may not be generally known 
that our canine friends in a neighbouring country 
have played no inconsiderable part, but have been 
largely used as aiders and abettors in the nefarious 
trade of smugeliny, themselves being the carriers 
of contraband goods. Such has, however, been 
the case in the north of France ; and the way in 
which the dog was trained for the work of smug- 
gliny, and rendered an efficient agent capable of 
being entrusted with the cargoes which he was 
expected to bear in safety over the frontiers, is 
not without interest. 

The commodities which the dog conveyed were 
chiefly lace and cigars, both of these being ligat 
and portable; and these articles were actually 
carried to and fro between Belgium and France 
for a considerable time by means of these saga- 
cious creatures, The method by which the dogs 
were rendered amenable to this kind of traffic, 
and by which certain of them in many cases 
became quite notorious from their skill in carry- 
ing it on, was as follows. The dog required for 
the service was a shaggy or long-couted one ; and 
in addition to his own natural garment, an over- 
coat, consisting of the skin of another dog of larger 
dimensions, was provided, which was fitted: on to 
his shoulders and reaching to his Joins, was fastened 
under the belly, in which part the smuggled 
goods were closely peat These false skins, 
moreover, were so well adjusted as almost to defy 
the closest scrutiny. Besides this disguise, these 
smuggling dogs had to submit toa special train- 
ing before they were deemed efficient and qualified 
to enter upon the business required of them. For 
this purpose the master-smuggler, the owner of 


the dog, made an initiative journey under the guise 


of a merchant or peasant going to the frontier. 
upon a visit to a relation in the Customs; and he — 
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himself would travel thither either by cart or by 
rail, whilst his accomplice would Jead the dog by 
a cord, through a more circuitous and less fre- 
quented road, to the same spot. The dog had 
previously been kept without food for at least 
twenty-four hours, and upon his arrival was 
welcomed by his master with many caresses and 
an ample supply of his favourite meat. After 
this satisfactory reception, he was confined, and 
again kept without eating for the space of two 
or three days, After that time he was released, 
and then, hungry and impatient, he would make 
for his former hots with all speed, traversing 
the same route along which he had been pre- 
viously brought. Men were appointed to watch 
for his coming and to waylay him with threaten- 
ings; and if he were found to deviate from the 
route mapped out for him, and along which he 
had been taken, as if for the purpose of making 
a short-cut across any Jane he had to travel, the 
doy was at once assailed with blows from cudgels, 
stone-peltings, and occasionally, if le perversely 
persisted, a gun with blank cartridge was fired 
at him. These men who thus assaulted the dog 
were generally clothed in a manner which re- 
sembled the uniforms worn by the police and 
the officers of Customs; consequently, a whole- 
some terror was thus duly impressed on the 
animal’s mind in regard to all men wearing any 
official dress, and such were assiduously avoided, 
whilst considerable caution was also inspired with 
a desire to keep himself concealed. 

The dogs were also always sent forth in the 
twilight, so that they habitually made their 
journeys during the night. By these means 
strenuously carried out, a complete training was 
soon effected, through which the dog, when 
deemed fit to enter upon his smuggling career, 
was able, by his continual excursions to and fro 
beyond the frontiers with the valnable loads 
entrusted to him, to bring in an excellent income 
to the master engaged in this illegal trade. 

It was not likely, however, that a system like 
this could long be unnoticed, when men who 
had hitherto been poor and needy, and who were 
known to have been hardly able to gain a miser- 
able subsistence, became wealthy in an amazingly 
short space of time. This mode of smuggling 
was discovered ; but still it kept its gronnd, owing 
to the cleverness of the experts which had been 
long engaged in it. At Mabuse, there was a dog 
which had acquired so great a renown that he 
was dubbed le diable by the authorities, A price 
was set upon him. He was white, so all white 
dogs were carefully watched ; but this dog was 
white no longer; the colour of his coat was 
frequently changed, aud his master dyed him 
black, brown, or light tan by turns. It was the 
sudden. accession. of riches to the owner of this 
dog, and his indiscreet display of them by build- 
ing a large and handsome house, that had riveted 
the attention of the revenue authorities upon this 
man’s movemeuts in the first instance; but the 
dog was very skilful, and Jong evaded the emis- 
saries of justice. Snares and ambuscades were 
laid for him. Many tales were told of the artful 
manner in which he avoided them. At one time 
he mingled with a flock of sheep right under the 
eyes of the commissary of police ; at.another time 
he trotted the whole distance under the. very 


_,, carriage which was conveying the officer of excise 
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who was on the lookout for him. But the poor’ 
fellow was run down at last. Being sore pressed, 
he endeavoured to cross the Scheldt by swimming, - 
and might have succeeded even then in. effecting 
his escape, had he not received previously a slight. 
gunshot wound. As it was, he met his fate, and 
was drowned. Within the false skin of le diable 
was found packed rich lace to the value of fifty 
thousand francs ! | ae 


THE MISTLETOE. 


Tak wind blows cold, and the sun is low, 
And the sapphire sky has changed to gray; 
But blithely, blithely over the snow 
The children troop from the woodland way, 
Laden with holly and evergreen, 
And the mistletoe peeps out between. 


Froin many a church tower far and wide 

The bells ring out with their merry chimes, 
Telling glad tidings of Christmas-tide : 

And the old folks dream of bygone times; 
But the lads—O the lads, they whisper low 
As slyly they hang up the mistletoe. 


Grandfather sits in his old armchair 
Spreading cold hands to the cheerful blaze ; 
Dear grandmamma, in her kerchief fair, 
Remembers Christmas in her young days ; 
But the maidens smile, and their soft cheeks glow 
As they linger under the mistletoe. 


With a wrenth of laurel and ivy bound 
On the ruffled curls of her silken hair, 
Baby sits like an empress crowned = 
(Her only throne is a cushioned chair). 
Ah! many a kiss is in store, ] know, 
For our swall, sweet queen ’neath the mistletoe. 


Open the purse and unbar the door ; 

Let the Christmas angels in to-night; 
Hearts that remember the sad and poor 

Are filled with joy, though the purse grows light: 
The milk of kindness should freely flow 
Under the holly and wistletoe. 


Let anger, and envy, and strife all cease, 
Old wounds be healed, and old wrongs set right: 
We hail the birth of the Prince of Peace— 
Shine into our hearts, O kindly Light, 
That brotherly love may burn and glow 
Under the holly and mistletoe ! 
E. MatHeEson. 
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SABLES AND STARCH. 


THERE is a characteristic story told of Gambetta, 
the late popular French tribune, that in the 
early days of his reputation, on being invited to 
one of the evening receptions of Madame Adam, 
the brilliant editress of the Nouvelle Revue, he 
entered that lady’s salon in a very free-and-easy 
morning dress, including—so the tale gocs—a 
flannel shirt. Believing his newly introduced 
acquaintance to belong to the too familiar type 
of the ‘blue-stocking,’ he was not prepared for the 
eleyant etiquette of Madame Adam’s since famous 
receptions, The good breeding of the hostess was, 
however, shown by the tact with which she imme- 
diately paid such marked attention to the clever 
but socially inexperienced young lawyer, that he 
was soon placed at his ease amidst the surrounding 
crowd of white ties and swallow-tails, In later 
days, when M. Gambetta became one of the chief 
figures in Madame Adam’s salon, he would often 
refer with amusement to the circumstances of his 
first appearance there. The incident is one which 
in certain respects has probably happened to most 
of us, though few lawyers attain the position of 
Gambetta, and all hostesses have not the kindly 
art of placing at their ease the delinquent, who is 
only too usually young, and hence an acute 
sufferer. 

Unimportant as the error in etiquette may be, 
to some sensitive minds nothing is more painful 
than thus to find themselves in walking-dress at 
dinner among a company of persons attired in 
what Thackeray has felicitously referred to as the 
livery of ‘sables and starch.’ It requires, indeed, 
either an inordinate share of conceit, or a genuine 
and very enviable share of philosophy, to be able 
to feel: comfortable under such circumstances. 
That this should be so, affords a striking proof 
of the force of those conventionalities which 
have grown up with the advance of civilisation. 
Nothing, in fact, is more singular than the subtle 
manner in which these simple forms of etiquette 
seem to be associated with certain of our moral 

convictions, The savage, though, strangely enough, 
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_he dresses with most punctilious care for war or 
for any religious ceremony, feels no necessity for 


a special costume when taking his dinner, if any 
of his irregular meals can be said to merit such a 
title. He squats down before his food, and eats 
with the aid of fingers to which soap and water 
are unknown, He would regard as an affectation 
—if he did not regard it in the light of a religious 
ceremony—the preparation, slight though it be, 
made by what, socially speaking, may be regarded 
as the next step onward, the pale-faced backwoods 
settler, who, before sitting down to his dinner, 
will—only, however, if a woman be present— 
probably give his hair a touch-up with the brush 
he dips in the basin or pannikin in which he has 
rinsed off the more apparent soil of his daily 
labour. : 

Strangely enough—still continuing the train o 
recognised conventionalities—by the settler, indeed 
by many other equally respectable members of 
the community, the extreme care of the townsman 
in dressing for dinner, is, we know, regarded much 
as the backwoodsman’s conduct is looked on by the 
barbarian, and he in his turn regards the barbarian 
as a mere savage. This connection with morals, 
which thus in different sections of society is associ- 
ated with the minutix of etiquette, offers a not 
uninteresting phase of the study of sociology. 
That the process of civilisation has invariably 
tended in the direction of complicating what may 
be termed the ritual of existence, is a mere truism, 
involving at the same time the much disputed 
question as to the distinction between luxuries 
and necessities. The luxuries of one stage of 
civilisation soon assume the position of necessities. 
In this very connection it has not impertinently 
been wondered how the ancients could possibly 
have existed without soda-water or tobacco ; yet a 
surprisingly large number of very worthy persons 
continue to this day to live certainly without one 
at least of these so-called necessities. As the 
elevation in the standard of living—within which 
province may be included the luxury of dressing 
for dinner—has invariably been commenced by 
the few, the many have always resisted innova- 
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tions of this nature as evidences of gross affecta- 
tion and attention to frivolous details, which is 
not the light in which such forms are regarded 
when once firmly established. It was one of the 
severest accusations of effeminacy brought by the 
frugal Venetians against the Byzantine spouse of 
one of their early Doges, that the foreign Dogaressa 
ate her food with a fork. How subtly our views 
on this very matter have undergone a change, it 
is needless to remind those who are aware of the 
social and domestic evulution—through various 
stages of non-existence ani steel two-pronyedness 
—of what the Irish to this. day know as the split 
spoon, on the ‘nice conduct’ of which, even in 
these days of clectroplate, there is a curious 
variance of opinion, not to mention manual 
skill. 

It has been urged that the now almost univer- 
sally established habit of daily ‘tubbing’ may, 
or rather has come to be regarded in a similar 
manner, In a not very distant past, such a 
minute attention to cleanliness, even in what are 
known by some as the highest families, was in no 
way enforced as a moral duty, as would seem to 
be the case nowadays. Something of the old 
traditions of defiant dirtiness may be said still to 
linger with a large number of the community. 
An occasional bath, as an American writer has 
put it, is even yet as inuch as is thought by inany 
compatible with moral earnestness and high aims, 
Similarly, the habit, as a habit, of dressing for 
dinner is a disputed question in many families. 
By the more serious portion of those on whose 

sygonal exertions the general comfort of the 
10usehold may be said to depend, the custom is 
usually considered as essentially an inconvenience, 
though of late years the observance has spread in 
circles where a generation avo such a concession to 
etiquette would lave been regarded as eminently 
frivolous and affected. This fact of course may 
be attributed to the larger spread of formal social 
entertainment, as compared with the leas exacting 
past. Apart from that sinall section of the com- 
nunity known as ‘society,’ which lives in a per- 
petual round of social exactions, and therefore 
wears ‘sables and starch’ as an evening uniform, 
there is a very considerable number of profes- 
sional men who in the present day find them- 
selves during ‘the season’ so constantly invited 
out that it becomes with them almost a necessity 
to assume the swallow-tail with the approach of 
night. The comfort alone of changing the clothes 
worn during the daytime is no small inducement 
to many others ; while that all-powerful motor of 
‘respectability’ steps in to encourage the habit 
with a large number of others. At the same time, 
it will be freely admitted, nothing is more trouble- 
some than the absence in certuin sections of our 
society of any fixed rule on the point, a feature 
only surpassed by the equal uncertainty which 
revails respecting the hour of dinner, in discuss- 
ing which, it is surprising how the latent snobbism 
of certain persons makes its a pear 

Entering on an entirely di erent matter—the 
origin of our existing evening dress, like many 
other social features, may be said to be lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Little as its cut and detaile 
have changed within the last thirty years, the 
swallow-tail coat. almost in its present form will 
be found in fashion-prints of exactly a hundred 
yg, years back, some two or three years prior to the 
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outbreak of the French Revolution, which,. in 
addition to the political and social changes: it 
produced, affected scarcely less radically the cos- 
tume of the civilised world. Till the reign of 
George III., and in France till that of Louis XVI, 
the every-day coat worn ‘by respectable society 
was of a type approaching what is now regarded 


{as an overcoat, while the waistcoat was scarcely 


less conspicuous for its length. Some two or 
three years before the memorable date which 
marks the fall of the Bastille in 1789, we can trace 
the general form of our existing costume. This 
can be scen not only in the cut-away coats then 
worn, but in the boots worn instead of shoes, and 
the round hat, which was so shortly to sweep 
away for ever the long established cocked-hat ; 
though, let it be remembered, the elder members 
of the community continued for many years to 
retain the fashions of the past, a fact not suffi- 
ciently realised by the stage costumier or the 
historic painter. 

Any one desirous of passing an interesting 
hour or so could not do better than examine 
a collection of costume plates of the last hundred 
years. During that time, varied as have been 
the changes in the dress of our grandmothers 
and mothers, the male costume has undergone 
only very minor alterations. With the close of 
the last century, our modern dress may be said 
to have been definitely determined. With the 
simplicity of attire which was introduced by the 
French Revolution, were abolished for good, with 
wigs, powder, and red heels, the brilliant silks 
and satins and embroideries so affected by our 
great-grandfathers. Henceforth, a good suit of 
honest broadcloth became the universal evidence 
of respectability. With the earliest years of this 
century, the black swallow-tail eoat, though worn 
in colour in walking-dress far into ‘the thirties, 
we find firmly established, and with that profusion 
of clean linen which has always been recognised 
as a mark of gentility, came to be regarded as the 
correct costume for evening wear in society, in the 
House of Commons being obligatory. In spite of 
the many efforts made to modify its forms and 
even its colour, that costume, with all its incon- 
veniences, has been found by the civilised world 
to answer a definite purpose. It is clear that a 
long time will elapse before modern evening male 
attire will undergo any important alteration. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER X. 


Witmort was just leaving Mr Esholt’s room 
with a number of letters and other documents 
in his hand, when a servant came to tell him 
that there was a gentleman at the door who 
desired particularly to speak with him. Wilmot 
went at once, thinking it was probably a mes- 
senger from Mr Kimber; but the person he 
found waiting in the entrance hall was a total 


stranger to him. He was an under-sized, dark. 


complexioned, dapper-looking man, spparently 
about thirty venta old: He had keen bright- 
glancing eyes, an insinuating manner, and a 
soft sleeky voice, He wore a suit of mourning, 
new and very shiny, with two large jet studs 
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business as well. 


‘document in question? 


_quie 
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atpvang prominently on the ample bosom of his 


shirt. Wilmot bit his lip as he went forward, as 
if to keep down some inward agitation. 

*You are Mr Wilmot Burrell, I presume ?’ said 
the stranger, seeming to take him in at a glance 
from head to foot. 

‘That is my name,’ answered Wilmot stiffly. 

*As I have called on a private matter of some 
importance, I had better, perhaps, begin by intro- 
ducing myself, went on the other, as he extracted 
a card from his case and presented it with a smile 
and a little bow. Wilmot took it, and read 
thereon a name he had never heard before: 
“Mr Reginald Vampy.’ 

*You say you have called to see me on a 
private matter,’ he said, his eyes wandering from 
the card to the strangers face and then back 
epi He was evidently ill at ease about some- 

ing. 

: Precisely.—I see you arg busy ’—with a glance 

at the letters—‘but five minutes will suffice for 
me to say all I have to say.’ 
. After a moment’s hesitation, Wilmot said: 
‘Come this way, Mr Vampy;’ and with that 
he led the way towards the study. Mr Vampy 
followed with a remark or two as to the unsettled 
state of the weather, to which the other hardly 
responded. As soon as they were inside the 
room and the door shut, the little precautionary 
measure already described took place, after which 
the two men sat down at the table, facing each 
other. 

To Agnes, hiding there in the dark against her 
will, the situation was one that filled her with 
dismay. There was no way out but through the 
study, Should she, or should she not, make her 
presence known? But how account for being 
there?—how explain why she did not come 
forward at the moment Wilmot drew back the 
portiére and announce herself? But even while 
she was asking herself these questions, the two 
men began to speak, and she recognised that 
the moment for retreat had gone by. With her 
consent or without it, she must perforce stay 
where she was till the interview should come to 
an end. 

‘As your time is valuable, and mine, perhaps, 
scarcely less so, began Mr Vampy, ‘I will not 
waste it by beating about the bush. Brevity, as 
I take it, is not merely the soul of wit, but that of 
I have here in my possession ’— 
and he produced a bulky pocket-book as he spoke 
—‘a certain slip of paper bearing your signature 
on one side of it and that of Mr Robert Esholt on 
the other. It is, in fact, a bill, drawn at two 
months’ date, for the sum of two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and will fall due a fortnight from 
rae red In all probability, you recognise the 
Mr Vampy held up a 
slip of paper between his thumb and finger as he 


spoke. 

Pot Wilmot Burrell’s face had been pale before, 
it was ashen now. His mouth worked with a 
strange: nervous abies For a few moments 
all power of speech seemed taken from him, Mr 
Vampy put back the slip into his pocket-book and 
tly waited. 

- At length Wilmot spoke, ‘The bill you hold 
was given on the distinct understanding that it 


should be accepted as deposit, and not be dis- 


counted or allowed to change hands in any way.’ 
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‘That is a point respecting which I have no 
information,’ replied Mr Vampy in his quiet pre- 
cise way; ‘but in business, circumstances some- 
times alter cases, and asa matter of fact the Dill. 
has come into my people’s hands in the ordinary. 
course of such transactions.’ 7 

Again there was a brief silence. Wilmot seemed 
to be weighing every word in his mind before 
tiving utterance to it. ‘Even granting such to 

e the case, Mr Vampy—although, mind you, a 
gross breach of confidence must have been com- 
niitted somewhere in order to make such a thing 
possible—the bill does not fall due for a fortnight, 
consequently—you will pardon my saying s0— 
I fail in some degree to gather the purport of 
your call upon me this evening.’ - 

A peculiar smile wrinkled the curves of Mr 
Vampy’s mouth and peered out of the corners of 
his eyes. It was not a pleasant smile, and 
Wilmot’s marrow seemed to turn to ice as he saw 
it. 

‘The reason of my visit, Mr Burrell, is not far 
to seek. My peuple have had some previous 
acquaintance with the signature of Mr Esholt, 
who, as you are doubtless aware, writes a very 
bold bluff sort of hand. Now, singular to say, our 
cashier—he is one of the most suspicious of mor- 
tals—is not altogether satisfied with the endorse- 
ment of the bill I showed you just now. He says 
that it differs in two or three small but very 
recognisable particulars from Mr Esholt’s usual 
signature, and that when that gentleman wrote it, 
if write it he did, he must either have been ill or 
—shall we say—slightly “mellow,” or, in fact, 
anything you please except in his ordinary busi- 
ness mood. Such being the state of the case, my 
firm have deputed me to wait upon you, or upon 
Mr Esholt, or both of you with the view of satis- 
fying that most suspicious of cashiers that the 
endorsement in question is really that of the 
person jt purports to be. I hope I have made 
myself clearly understood ?’ _ 

Of a surety he had done that, as Wilmot. 
acknowledved to himself with an inward shiver. 

‘Pray, Mr Vampy,’ he contrived to say pre- 
sently, ‘may I inquire the name of the firm you 
so ably represent ? 

¢That 1s a detail, Mr Burrell, which at this 
stage of the affair I grieve to say I am not at 
liberty to enlighten you on. When I called at 
your Water Street office this afternoon,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and was informed that I should find 
you here, I was also told that Mr Esholt was ill. 

-ossibly, however, he is not too ill to see me for 


half a minute, so as to enable me to satisfy my 


ple with regard to the little matter which has 
bron me here. Perliaps, Mr Burrell, you will 
kindly ascertain whether Mr Esholt will favour 
me with an interview. As he spoke he took out 
his watch and glanced at it. | 

Wilmot felt as nearly all hunted animals are 
said to feel when brought. to bay. He could not 
turn and rend his foe, much as he would have 
liked to do so, but he could at least set him at 
defiance and dare him to do his worst. Like 
many other men, he was only a coward up to a 
certain point ; and now that the worst had to be 
faced, now that no door of retreat seemed left 
open to him, his nerves braced themselves like 
bands of steel. Leaning forward, with his elbows 
on the table, and looking his visitor straight in 








necessity of doing as their neighbours do. 
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the eyes, he sail in a cold hard voice that was 
not without a touch of defiance in it: ‘What 
should you say, Mr Vampy, or whatever your 
name may be, if I were to tell you that the 
endorsement on that bill was not written by Mr 
Robert Esholt ?’ 

‘I should say that you would be telling me 
nothing more than I had a very strong suspicion 
of already.’ 

Wilmot sank back in his chair and stared at 
the other, as not knowing what to say next. 

Mr Vampy’s irritating smile once more crept 
over his face. ‘1 was pretty well assured before 
I entered this house, he went on, ‘that Mr 
Esholt’s pen had never written his name on the 
back of the bill in my possession.’ 

‘In that case, sir, may I ask once more to what 
Iam indebted for the honour of this interview? 
I presume your only object in coming here was 
to inform Mr Eshult of your clever discovery ; 
why, then, you should have sought this prelimin- 
ary interview with me, I am at a loss to under- 
stand, Mr Esholt is up-stairs, and although far 
from well, I have no doubt he will see you on a 
matter which so closely concerns the interests of 
both of you. Shall I ring for a servant, Mr 
Vampy, to take up your card?) He half ruse 
from his chair as he asked the last question. 

‘f admire your impetuosity, Mr Burrell, an- 
swered the other in his sleek evenly modulated 
tones, ‘although, under the circumstances, it is 
perhaps scarcely judicious on your part to give 
way to it. Apparently it has not suggested itself 
to you that in coming here I might possibly be 
actuated by a motive very different from the one 
you have imputed to me.’ 

A great throb of hope seemed to vibrate through | 
every nerve in Wilmot’s body ; he half caught his 
breath for a moment; then he said in a faint 
voice: §Go on, sir, if you please.’ 

‘I presume, Mr Burrell, that when the little 
document to which our conversation refers was 
first launched on an unappreciative world, there 


,was some likelihood of its being duly honoured 


when it should fall due?’ 

‘Every likelihood, Mr Vampy—a_ likelihood 
which is as strong to-day as it was six weeks ago.’ 

‘J am glad to hear it—very glad, for your sake, 
Mr Burrell. Supposing, in that case—I merely 
say supposing—our firm should see their way to 
allow the bill to come to maturity in their own 
hands and without negotiating it further, it may 
be accepted as a fact that it would be met in due 
course on its presentation on the twenty-fourth ? 

‘That may be accepted as an undoubted fact, 
Mr Vampy,’ he replied, but with just a shade 
of hesitation, which did not escape the other's 
notice. 

‘That is to say, Mr Burrell, so far as one may 
accept anything as a fact in a world in whic 
er ped notes play such an important part.’ 
fr Vampy chuckled softly to himself, and then 
resumed more soberly; ‘So far, so good. Our 
firm, Mr Burrell, while actuated by every desire 
to conduct their business on purely philanthropic 
principles, find themselves under the si vga es 

ou 
will scarcely, therefore, be surprised at my asking 


— 


| you what return you would be prepared to make 
j in SraenCEAnOR the service just hinted at by 
ie a ne cee : 
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Wilmot moistened his parched lips with his 
tongue. Then he said: ‘Will you tell me what 
return it is in my power to make?’ | am 

‘I will, The bill I hold is for the sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. You shall give 
me a supplementary document—merely your own 
note of hand—for a further sum of one hundred 
pounds, making in all three hundred and fifty, 
which amount you will be in a position to meet 
this day fortnight—eh ?’ a 

Wilmot Burrell set his teeth hard and clenched 
his hands. He was so utterly taken aback that 
he needed a few moments to recover himself, 
But the brain works nimbly in the great crises 
of our lives. ‘If I am in a position to meet 
two hundred and fifty pounds on the twenty- 
fourth, I shall be in a position to meet another 
hundred,’ he said to himself. ‘Should I not 
be in a position to meet either, then one piece 
of paper will be just of as much or as little 
value as the other.’ 

Mr Vampy had picked up a book and was 
glancing over the reset ke Presently he said ; 
‘Well, Mr Burrell, what say yout Do you 
accept our proposition 2’ 

‘I accept it.’ 

‘Good. On the supposition that you might 
do so, I brought with me a little form duly 
drawn up, to which I will presently get you 
to affix your signature. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I must ask you to be good enough to 
enlighten me as to the means you propose to 
adopt, or the source from which you propose 
deriving the funds to enable you to meet your 
engagements on the day in question,’ 

f Wilmot had been staggered before, he was 
doubly so now. He stared at the little man 
in black as if he only half pomprenences his 
meaning, Mr Vampy looked at his watch for 
the second time. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Wilmot at length, a little 
stifly, ‘but you are seeking to inquire into 
private matters which concern myself alone.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mr Burrell, but is not our inter- 
view of a private and confidential nature through- 
out? When you come to think the matter over, 
you will recognise that 1 am asking of you 
nothing unreasonable. You have promised to 
meet a certain engagement by a certain date; 
all I want to know is the method by which 

ou purpose arriving at the result in question,. 
Vithout doubting your bona fides in the least, 
you will allow me to hint that there is nothing’ 
to hinder you between now and the twenty- 
fourth from starting for Paris, or New York, 
or Timbuktoo; in which case what, may I. ask, . 
would be the value of the little bill which myt 
firm, wisely or unwisely, have taken upon them: 
selves to discount ?’ ae 

Wilmot abruptly pushed back his chair and 
began to pace the room like a man in a strait 
from which he sees no way of escape. 

‘Come, come, Mr Burrell,’ said Mr Vampy in 
a tone of mild banter; ‘there’s not the slightest 
necessity for you to put yourself about.~ A: little 
confidential information is all.I ask for, which 
there can be no difficulty, in ae ne. 
May I be allowed to hint that possibly there’s 
@ bit of horse-flesh at the. bottom of your little 
difficulties—that. perhaps you are looking forward. 
—eh? to the Croxton Autumn Meeting, thig 
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day week, to recoup your fortunes and set you 
on your legs again? Come, now, Mr Burrell, 
confide in me—make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘You’ve hit the right nail on the head, Vampy !’ 
‘exclaimed Wilmot in one of those sudden bursts 
of confidence to which desperate men sometimes 
give way. ‘I’ve laid sixteen to one on Persephone 
for the Croxton Cup; and if she pulls it off, 
I shall be able to wipe the slate clean and have 
a clear thou. into the bargain.’ 

‘Bravo, Mr Burrell, bravo! When a man takes 
to riding across country, he should ride boldly or 
not at all. I hope with all my heart Persephone 
will show the others a clean pair of heels—all 
the more because I happen to have a couple 
of fivers on her myself, so that you and I may 
be said to row in the same boat. Still, there 
are uncertainties in all things mundane, not ex- 
cepting horse-racing, and I am sure you are far 
too astute an individual not to have at least 
two strings to your bow in the little game Phe 
are now playing. Supposing for a moment Jer- 
sephone does not come in first—what then?’ 

The momentary elation which had shown itself 
in Wilmot’s eyes a minute or two before had 
now died out again; his face put on the same 
dull ashen hue it had worn earlier in the inter- 
view. He had resumed his seat, and was nerv- 
ously tearing a shect of paper into minute 
shreds. After a moment or two he said, but 
without raising his eyes from the table: ‘Even 
if that should happen which you say might 
happen—not that it will, mind you—I have 
other means left of meeting my engagements 
when they fall due.’ 

‘And those means are?’——— queried Vampy’s 


“ny voice. 

‘here was no reply. The shect of paper was 
still being torn and retorn. ‘I am awaiting your 
answer, Mr Burrell, Time is on the wing, as 
some poet has very justly remarked.’ 

Wilmot drew in his breath and set his teeth 
hard fora moment; then he said, in slow sullen 
tones, still without looking up: ‘We have a big 
settling-day at the office on the twenty-fourth,’ 

‘I understand. The bill will be met by you 
out of the day’s proceeds.’ 

Wilmot nodded. 

‘And after that——- But that is a matter 
which concerns yourself alone. So long as my 
people can rely on having their money, they have 
nothing te do with anything further. As it 
happens, I have some acquaintance with the in- 
terior working of Mr Esholt’s office; but I had 
no idea, Mr Burrell, that you held a position 
in it sufficiently onerous and confidential to 
allow of your banc able to—well, to meet a 
liability like the one we have been discussing, 
without running the risk of any immediate un- 
pleasant consequences to yourself,’ 

‘The explanation is simple enough,’ answered 
Wilmot, still sullenly, for at no time was he 
one to stand being catechised without resenting 
it. ‘So long as Mr Esholt is away ill, Mr Kimber, 
the head-clerk and cashier, undertakes the general 
mhanagement of the business, while his own ordi- 
nary duties are divided between myself and 
nother clerk,’ 

‘Nothing could be clearer so far,’ answered 
‘Mr Vampy blandly. ‘But supposing—and we 
always have to suppose a great deal in these 
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matters—supposing Mr Esholt should be well 
enough to return to business earlier than the 
twenty-fourth, and Mr Kimber were to resume 
his ordinary functions—what then ?’ 

No answer. 

‘It seems to me, Mr Burrell, that there is 
still a little screw loose somewhere—just a possi- 
bility, in fact, that your house of cards may come 
tumbling about your ears at the last moment, 
“The best-laid schemes of mice and men ”—you 
know the rest. And in such a case, what would 
become of my poor little bill? Have you nothing 
further to suggest, Mr Burrell ?? 

‘Nothing. It was indeed a house of cards 
that he had built for himself; he recognised 
that fact now, in the pitiless light thrown on 
it by his visitor, as he had never had the courage 
to recognise it before. 

‘It seems to me,’ said Mr Vampys after a 
pause, during which he had been softly ‘tappin 
on the table with the nails of his right nel 
‘that there is one way, and one only, by means 
of which my people will be able to make them- 
selves absolutely sure of their money, and you 
at the same time have one more chance afforded 
you of pulling yourself together and of running 
straight for the future.’ 

Wilmot looked up, and the eyes of the two 
men met. Wilmot’s eyes asked the question his 
lips were powerless to ask. 

As if in answer to it, Mr Vampy leaned forward 
a little way and said in low impressive tones: 
‘Mr Esholt must not be well enough to go back 
to business by the twenty-fourth.’ 


SHEEP-WASHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


THERE may be many who have seen sheep-wash- 
ing as if is carried on in England, to whom a 
description of the manner in which large flocks 
are similarly dealt with in the colonies should 
prove interesting. If the reader will understand, 
first of all, that in the colonies forty thousand 
sheep are considered but an average flock, it will be 
seen that to wash such a number with hot water 
and soap, and to rinse them afterwards in running 
cold water, is no trifling undertaking. Washing 
is not deemed necessary on all ‘stations’ or 
‘sheep-runs ;’ and year by year there seems to be a 
growing inclination to abandon the work as costly 
and unprofitable. On different stations, too, the 
process adopted varies considerably, and in some 
cases it goes no further than o quick plunge 
through cold water only. : 

The object of this paper is to attempt to 
describe a particular ‘dip’ in the South Island 
of New Zealand, in which the writer took part 
during the spring (colonial—month of November) 
of 1881. The run in question lies upon the north 
bank of the Waitaki River, and the entire flock. 
numbered some eighty thousand sheep, but rather 
less than half of these only were washed or 
‘dipped.’ For this purpose, twenty-four men had 
to be employed, exclusive of the ‘musterers.’ These 
latter are the men who go out upon the run at 
shearing or washing time with trained dogs and 
gather together and drive in the sheep. a 


e 
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In mustering, the run is cleared in sections, and 
ia many places it is very difficult and laborious 
work, This can be understood when it is realised 
that a sheep-run may contuin one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land; and this land, it must be 
remembered, is very unlike any country upon 
which sheep are depastured in England. Moun- 
tainous and broken country much of it is, and 
often studded with clumps of thick timber. So 
rough and broken is most of the sheep-country 
in New Zealand, that mustering on horseback is 
quite impossible ;, hence the shepherds or mus- 
terers have to travel on foot; and climbing hills 
and fording mountain torrents and rivers, they 
gather the sheep together in flocks, with the aid 
of their dogs, and drive them in as best they may. 
The run will be divided, as already stated, into 
sections. These sections, ranging from five hun- 
dred to ten or fifteen hundred acres in extent, are 
termed ‘paddocks. The musterers then take the 
run paddock by paddock and gather in the sheep, 
and drive them to the shearing shed or dip, as the 
case may be; and it is their duty to keep the 
supply always up to the demand of the shearers 
or washers. To this end the mustering gang 
will be sent to bring in the sheep from the 
first paddock a day or two before the men 
who are to deal with them are engaged to begin 
work, Thenceforward the musterers have to work 
day and night might and main, that they may be 
always in readiness with fresh sheep as each batch 
is disposed of. In the old days, before the inven- 
tion of wire fences, there was no subdivision of 
the runs into paddocks, and then the labour of 
mustering was far more troublesome ani unsatis- 
factory. The number of permanent shepherds 
whom it was then necessary to employ was also 
much greater than is the case at the present day. 
Thus wire fences throughout the colonies are 
termed ‘wire shepherds ;’ and many a broken- 
down old tramp may be heard to curse the 
invention of fencing-wire, which he avers has 
deprived him of the means of earning a liveli- 
hood, 

But now let us suppose that the musterers have 
brought in their first mob of sheep and that the 
work of washing is about to begin. The necessary 
number of men has been engaged; and each 
man has had to sign an agreement for the wages 
he is to receive, binding himself to work under 
eertain conditions, The sheep as they are brought 
in by the musterers are driven into a large fenced 
yard which opens into one somewhat smaller, this 
second yard opening again into one smaller still, 
and so on until they all culminate in a small pen 
capable of holding from forty-five to sixty sheep. 
The first dip-hand was the ‘yarder-up,’ whose duty 
it was to keep working the sheep forward as the 
final small pen and the yard leading into it were 
emptied. In this temper-trying labour he was 


assieted by a dog. Next, in the small final pen, 


‘two hands were stationed, These, for reasons 


following, were called ‘the ‘dry-chuckers-in!’ Now, 
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one side of this pen consisted of a swinging shutter, 
a door, in fact, hinged upon its upper edge instead 
of on its side ; and upon the outside of this door 
there was a sheer fall of about four feet plump 
into one end of a long wooden trough. This 
trough, about twenty feet long, two feet six inches 
wide at the top, and seven feet deep, was sunk in 
the ground to a depth of about six feet; it was 
filled twice daily with water heated to a certain 
temperature, and in which a liberal allowance of 
soap had been boiled up. For the heating and 
sonp-mixing there was a furnace built under two 
large iron tanks; and the third dip-hand, an old 
soldier, had the responsibility of keeping up the 
supply of hot water and soap. <A pipe led from 
the tanks to the trough, and the water in the 
latter was replenished as it decreased, owing to 
the quantity carried away in the wool of the 
sheep as they passed thronyh it. The portion of 
the trough immediately under the swinging door 
was partitioned off from the rest by a little gate 
sliding in a groove, and fitted to lift up and down. 
by hand in the same manner as a sluice-gate ; and 
this end of the trough, and the side of it opposite 
to the swinging shutter to a distance equal to the 
length of the shutter, were built up to a height of 
five or six feet, so that the falling sheep should 
have no chance to escape. The remainder of the 
trough was similarly divided into four partitions, 
to the charge of each of which a man was 
appointed. 

At the beginning of the day’s work, the dry- 
chuckers-in, having received the ‘office’ from the 
overseer, opened the proceedings by grabbing each 
a couple of sheep and throwing them against the 
swinging shutter with force sufficient to carry them 
throuzh, so that they fell souse into the water 
below. And inexpressibly astonished the animals 
used to look as they disappeared and the shutter 
closed after them. The berth of dry-chucker-in 
was one of some dignity, because upon these 
officers devolved the responsibility of keep- 
ing tally of the number of sheep washed. The 
writer, in company with a diminutive but 
muscular Jew, had the honour of this appoint- 
ment, and kept the score, as aforesaid, with a 
sense of vast importance. Four sheep having 
passed through the shutter-way much as the clown 
in the pantomime makes his exits and entrances, 
it was the duty of the man stationed at the first 
division of the trough to take them in hand. 
This he did by first ducking the heads of any of 
them that might have managed to escape total 
immersion in tlie fall; after which he rubbed the 
soapy water well into them, particularly round 
their necks, with a weapon designated a ‘crutch.’ 
This was an instrument precisely in the form of 
the ordinary crutch used by lame people and of 
about the same size and length. But the sheep- 
washer reverses arms, as one might say, and per- 
forms the rnbbing with the crook-end. The crook 
also serves to hold up the chins of any sheep 
which may come near drowning in their progress 
throngh the bath. Having rubbed them down.all: 
round, this first man lifts the first little gate and __ 
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next partition. 
shut again, the dry-chuckers-in—always on the 


string ; the man at each partition re 







with his crutch passes the four sheep into the 
hen, immediately the gate is 


alert—hurl down other four sheep; and thus the 
trough is kept always full from end to end with 
the sheep passing through it in a continuous 
ating the 
process of {crutching’ already described. Each 
man is engaged upon his batch of four sheep just 
long enough to give them about half-a-dozen brisk 
rubs apiece. From this it will be seen that 
neither the dry-chuckers-in nor any of those 
enteee in the work have much idle time. 
eaching the end of the hot-water trongh sneez- 
ing and gasping, and with their thick wool so 
loaded with soapy water that their legs can 
scarcely sustain their own weight, the poor sheep 
are pushed, dragged, and goaded up an inclined 
plane into another small pen elevated to the level 
of the dry-chuckers’-in pen. Here they fall into 
the hands of the wet-chuckers-in, three in number. 
This, the wet pen, has upon one side of it the 
approach from the hot-water trough already 
described, and upon each of the other three sides 
a swinging door, as in the dry pen, but smaller. 
The door in the dry pen is the full width of 
the side; but those in the wet pen close the 
orifice of a shoot only just wide enough to allow 
a sheep to slide down it end on, Beneath cach 
of these shoots there is a well about eight feet 
long by four feet wide and some five feet deep. 
These wells are in fact boxes let in flush with the 
ground in the same way as the hot-water trough. 
Upon three sides the walls of the wells are per- 
pendicular ; but on the fourth and outer side 
there is a sloping part equivalent to the inclined 
plane which leads out of the trough into the wet 
pen. This serves for a landing for the sheep 
when their cleansing is perfected. | 
But they are not half done with yet. Emptying 
into each well there are two spouts of water fall- 
ing from a ‘fluming’ overhead, These spouts are 
each about the length of a sheep, and are fitted 
one near each end of the well and parallel with 
the end or shorter side of it. The water falls from 
the fluming overhead some four or five feet to 
the bottom of the al tie and the orifice through 
which it then passes being very narrow, the stream 
of water disgorged falls with considerable force. 
Near each corner of the well and in the same line 
with the spouts, a barrel is sunk flush with the 
ground—that is to say, there are two barrels to 
each spout, one at each end, and in the same line 
with it. In each barrel a man stands sunk nearly 
to his armpits, so that he is able conveniently 
to lean forward over the well. Thus there are 
four men to each well, or two to each spout. 
Now it is the business of the wet-chuckers- 
in to keep the men at the wells supplied with 
sheep just as the dry-chuckers-in feed the men 
at the trough, But the berth of the wet-chucker- 
in is certainly no sinecure, whatever that of his 
dry confrire may be. The wet sheep are heavy, 
frightened, and stubborn, and often so exhausted 
that they have to be hauled laboriously out of the 
hot-water trough by the ‘scruff of the neck.’ 
An average colonial sheep will weigh, I think, 
abont fifty-six pounds when pe fleeced. He 
is also springy” and active; and any oriina 
man, with -a preliminary pressure downwards 


wpon- the animal's back, and then a quick 
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lift, can throw it easily over his head. But 
when the animal is loaded outside, and half- 
filled inside, with soapy water, he is a very 
different handful. However, they have to be 
got out of the hot-water trough somehow; and 
when they have been safely landed in the wet 

n, they are sent two by two down the shoots 
into the wells beneath. Each shoot has at the 
bottom a second swinging door weighted with 
lead, to break the fall of the now heavy and help- 
less anima]. The shoots disgorge the sheep in the 
middle of the well between the two spouts; and 
when it plumps into the water, the two spouters, 
who are ready for it, take each one end and drag 
it beneath their spout. Upon the bottom of the 
well, underneath each spout, two rollers are fixed, 
which rise high enough to give a rest for the 
sheep while being spouted. The wet-chuckers-in, 
from their pulpit-like pen above, can see when 
either pair of spouters has finished a sheep, and 
their duty is to keep the supply up to the demand. 
Each spouter is professedly provided with a com- 
plete waterproof suit—sou'-wester, gum-boots, and 
oilskin coat—to protect him from the splashings 
made by the struggling sheep, and from the leak- 
age that falls from the fluming above. But to the 
considerable discredit of the station owners, the 
efficiency of the waterproofings was largely a 
thing of the past. 

When the spouters have placed a sheep in posi- 
tion under the spout, and resting on the rollers 
as described, they hold each two legs with one 
hand, while with the other they turn the animal 
slowly from side to side, at the same time parting 
the wool, so that the water may have free access to 
the skin. The continuance of this treatment for 
a minute or two brings about a magic transforma- 
tion in the appearance of the sheep. By the 
force of the water the dirt is knocked rather than 
washed out of the wool, and in a very short time 
the animal is turned off the rollers and guided to 
the landing-place a new being. Having landed 
from the well, it is at liberty to wander off 
unmolested into a fresh grassy paddock, From 
this sanctuary, at the end of a couple of days, 
when the fleece is dry, the sheep is taken to the 
shearing-shed and disrobed. 

A few words now as to the pay earned by the 
men engaged in the work. All the men except the 
spouters were paid ‘twenty-five shillings a week 
and their tucker ;’ that is to say, they were pro- 
vided with a hut to sleep in, rations and a cook, and 
the twenty-five shillings a week. The payment is 
always made upon the conclusion of the work by 
bank cheque ; and then begins the stampede for 
the nearest public-house. The spouters were paid 
thirty shillings a week and tucker ; and well they 
earned the extra pay. Spouting is not pleasant 
work, whatever dem ebarkineta may be. The 
water that falls through the spouts is intensely 
cold. This is the case with all running water in 
New Zealand, because nearly all the rivers rise in 
snow-clad mountains, from which they run with 
such impetuous rapidity to the sea, owing to the 
steepness of the descent, that there is no time for 
the warmth of the sun to raise the temperature 
materially even at midsummer, If the spouter 
be a raw hand or unskilful jn the work, he will 
be splashed over the head and face all day until. 
he is nearly blinded, and the water will trickle 
down his neck, inside the waterproof coat, and 
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wet him from head to foot, Let him be ever so- 
handy, he cannot escape a semi-drenching daily | 
from the leakage of the fluming above his head. . 


For the sake of seeing all the fun while he had. 


the chance, the writer relieved a rheumatic | 


spouter for one day; but he felt no ambition | 


whatever to prolong. the experience. The day | 
chancing to be bitterly cold, considerably enhanced | 
the enjoyment—and his awkwardness in handling 
his sheep led to a pretty equal division of the’ 
spouting between himself and the quadruped. He 
came out of his tub at niglt more dead than alive, 


and with the colours of a blue-and-white flannel 


shirt transferred to his skin, so that he looked like 
some new species of aboriginal warrior. Diogenes 
found philosophy possible with his days and nights 
spent in a tub, but eight hours in a sheep-washer’s 
tub might have disturbed even his equanimity. 

The working hours were eight daily. Beginning 
at eivht o'clock in the morning, the work went 
steadily on until ten; here there was a rest for 
ten minutes, called ‘smoke-oh,’ when all hands 
went up to the hut for a pannikin of coffee and a 
piece of bread or plain cake; then back again to 
the pens, crutches, and tubs until twelve. Here 
there was a spell till one o'clock for dinner ; then 
at it again till three, and another ten minutes 
‘smoke-oh’ with coffee as before; after this the 
work went straight on until about twenty minutes 
past five—the odd twenty minutes patching up 
the breach made in the cight hours by the two 
‘smoke-ohs.’ The coffee twice a day is an insti- 
tution really devised for the sole benefit of the 
spouters, to whom some stimulant is almost neces- 
sary. <All the spouters of old standing may be 
heard constantly bewailing the degeneracy of the 
times, which has brought about the unsatisfactory 
substitution of coffee for rum. In the ‘good old 
days,’ a ‘go’ or ‘tot’ or ‘stiff nip’ of rum was 
served to the spouters cach ‘smoke-oh.’ The work 
lasted twenty-nine working days, during which 
time 36,471 sheep were washed—giving an average 
of over 1250 sheep for each day. 

The sheep have to be turned out by the spouters 
to the satisfaction of the overseer, and on cold 
days the dirt is not ‘knocked out’ of the wool so 
speedily as in warm weather. This is because in 
cold weather the grease or ‘yolk’ in the wool 
congeals, and consequently, with the dirt that it 
holds, is less ‘lively’ and more difficult to loosen. 
Upon some days, great ditliculty would be found 
in getting the sheep clean enough to pass the over- 
seer, and none of them when finished would look 
anything like so well as upon other days. On hot 
days, therefore, they would be darned out much 
faster than when the weather was cold. Some- 
times, too, the mueterers would keep us waiting 
an hour or two for sheep. Running in such wild 
country, the sheep get their fleeces full of dirt 
and rubbish of every description, grass seed, coarse 
sand, bits of stick and bark, and notably thistle 
thorns. With these last, dry, every sheep's fleece 
will be loaded, as will every finger and most of the 
rest of the carcase of the dry-chucker-in, before the 
first day’s work is done. For the first few days the 
yolk of the wool irritates the skin of the hands, 
and makes them so sore that clutching the sheep 
is torture to the tender flesh; and the harassed 
chucker-in will be seen trying to do the work 
with his knees, to avoid touching the wool with 

all. This irritation soon wears off ; 
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and by-and-by, one falls into a knack of catching 
his sheep unawares and dexterously by one hind- 
leg and jerking him so quickly through the door 
that he has no time to raacle: Next, the dry- 
chuckers-in will vie with one another in feats of 
strength, selecting heavy sheep and pitching them 
over instead of through the door. There is an 
additional charm in this, because thereby the first 
crutcher below is made very angry. He gets 
splashed from head to foot, and probably varies 
the monotony of the day two or three times by . 
dropping his crutch and storming the dry-pen 
fortress, bent upon. punching the heads of his 
tormentors. It has not been demonstrated that 
this exercise is good for the sheep ; and indeed it 
looks like the very refinement of cruelty. The 
wretched creatures are frightened and knocked 
about and tortured enough in the process without 
their misery being added to in this way. But it is 
only a question of whether being lifted over a dvor 
instead of thrown through it frightens them more; 
for, excepting accidents, neither method hurts 
them; they fall clear into the water. The greatest 
suffering falls to those with horns; many of 
these get knocked off, whereby the poor sheep 
must suffer considerable pain. Now and then 
a sheep with two and even three fleeces will be 
brought in—that is, a sheep that has escaped the 
musterers for a year or two, and 80 reimained 
unshorn. These sheep become as strong and active 
as goats, and very wild and unmanageable. Some- 
times, after having been driven with difficulty to 
the dry pen, they will jump the fence and make 
off again to the hills, escaping washing and shear- 
ing for another year. 

The work of the ‘ yarder-up’ is simply abomin- 
able. Yarding-up sheep is work fit only for 
stoics, and these do not abound among working- 
men. The frightful ill-treatment to which sheep 
are subjected when being yarded-up is pitiable 
to witness. But when a man finds that his 
inability to persuade a few sheep to run nee 
a gateway is keeping twenty men or more idle, 
and is bringing down upon himself the wrath of 
‘the boss, he is apt to lose his temper and forget 
to be pitiful. 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III.—DEEPER, AND DEEPER STILL. 


Mr Maaspa.r’s conference with his cousin brought 
him little comfort. Allan admitted that when he 
recommended a private marriage he had quite 
overlooked the possibility of Miss Cressburn 
raising objections; but since she insisted on 
following the conventional usage of the nineteenth 
century, he did not see that Peter had any right 
to oppose her.—What would Allan advise him to 
do, then ?—It appeared to him that no advice was 
called for; Peter must take his intended down to 
Astley Villa and introduce her to Mra Bunshaw, 
and the sooner he did it the better.—Could Allan: 
help him at all in it?—Certainly not. This 
wasn’t a case for the intervention of an unin-. 
terested party ; he had done quite'as much as he 
could to help him already, and Peter was quite 


able to fight his own battles; at anyrate, if he oe 
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wasn't, he ought to be—After that, our friend 
understood that he need not look to his cousin 
oe assistance, and went sorrowfully back to his 
office. 

A very despondent miserable Peter crept down 
to Putney that evening. He felt that every one 
was against him, that there was nobody to sym- 
ga or help, now that Allan had washed his 

ands of the business. He was aggrieved at his 
cousin’s defection ; he had aided and encouraged 
him so long as the path of his love ran smoothly, 
but the moment difficulty arose, he drew back, 
and bade him.find his way through it by himself. 
It is to be feared that Peter’s love was of that 
delicate hothouse growth which is incapable of 
withstanding rough treatment; which requires 
such gentle nurturing that it is not worth bringing 
to life, and does not deserve its name. His too 
tender passion was overshadowed, almost blighted, 
by the selfish fears which filled his heart. He 
had no ardent longing to see Mary Cressburn 
now; the knowledge that he must fulfil the 

romise he had made and face the consequences, 

ung over him so heavily that he dreaded meeting 
her. He had allowed three days to slip by since 
he received her answer to the letter wherein he 
promised to take her to see his relations, and was 
no nearer making up his mind to do it on the 
third day than on the first. He had a sneaking 
hope that she might relent if he waited long 
enough, and beg him to marry her how and when 
he willed. But time went on, and she made no 
sign; indeed, if she had consented to a secret 
marriage now, it is doubtful whether Peter’s 
weak-knee’d devotion would have been equal to 
the test. 

Allan had given sound advice when he recom- 
mended his cousin to lose no time in making 
Mrs Bunshaw acquainted with Mary Cressburn, 
though he knew nothing of the former’s scheme 
regarding Miss Terripeg. Peter never lacked 
opportunities of going to Queen’s Road now, had 
he cared to make use of them; he found his 
sister's friend at Astley Villa so frequently that 
her absence was more noticeable than her presence. 
She came early and stayed late, and worked per- 
severingly to establish herself in his good graces, 
She studied his peculiarities and tastes with an 
unobtrusive diligence which he gradually and in- 
sensibly grew to appreciate ; she sought his advice, 
and listened to his opinions with a deferential 
‘respect for his superior wisdom which could not 
fail to impress a weak vain man with an idea of her 
good sense. It was not long before he overcame 
the old antipathy, which owed its origin more to 
Mrs Bunshaw’s injudicious management than to 
any personal attributes of the lady herself; and 
without being absolutely disloyal to his fiancée, 
he formed a closer friendship than Miss Cressburn 
would have been at all likely to approve of, or, 
indeed, was entirely safe for so weak a vessel to 
indulge in. 

Days lengthened into weeks, and Peter saw him- 
self drifting slowly but surely into an entangle- 
ment which he: had not the strength to avoid. A 
month passed, and Mary Cressburn had never 
called upon him to make good his word, though 
once she wrote, somewhat coldly, asking when he 
_ intended to vistt her again. It roused the uneasi- 
ness he had tried to quell, and at the same time 
convinced him that he might trust to her affection 
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to obtain his own terms with her. She wanted . 
him back, and he would go when she offered to 
set him free from the promise he had made. 

Her love for him was growing keener and brighter 

with starvation ; and his, though he hardly knew 

it himself, was growing weaker and colder day 

by day. It was easy to leave her letter un- 

answered. She would understand that the promise 

she had extorted from him was the reason of his 
silence, and would know how to recall him if she 
wished ; so Mary received no reply to her letter, 
and he went unhindered on his dangerous way. 

It chanced one evening that Allan Magsdale, 
finding time hang heavily on his. hands, made 
an excursion down to Queen’s Road to see Miss 
Parkins and her niece. He had neither heard 
nor seen anything of his cousin since the day 
he had appealed to him for advice, and had a 
little curiosity to know how the affair with Miss 
Cressburn was progressing. Something more than 
curiosity prompted his visit: he had been the 
means of making Peter known to the young lady, 
and, when his attentions to her became obvious, 
had satisfied Miss Parkins of his ability to marry, 
in a pecuniary sense. He had, as we have already 
remarked, done much to bring them together, and 
felt himself in a measure responsible for Peter’s 
good faith, He found the ladies at home, and 
met with the cordial reception they had always 
given him; but when he asked about his cousin, 
his question was received in silence, whilst aunt 
and niece exchanged glances as though they 
expected this and did not care to touch upon 
the subject. : 

‘We have not seen Mr Magsdale for over a 
month,’ said Miss Parkins with stiff formality, 
after an awkward pause, 

‘Of course Mr Magsdale may have been ill,’ 
added Mary in excusing tones. ‘I wrote to him 
a fortnight ago; but he did not answer.’ 

‘We have not heard of Mr Magsdale for over a 
month,’ said Miss Parkins as gravely as before. 

‘I haven’t heard from him myself for a long 
time,’ said Allan, who was anxious to defend his 
cousin, though an angry suspicion was raising its 
head, despite his efforts to persuade himeelf that 
nothing was wrong. Mary rose and left the room, 
murmuring some apology; and he was satisfied 
that she believed Peter to have broken faith 
with her, 

‘Do you know what has caused this? he asked, 
as soon as he was alone with Miss Parkins. 

The old lady laid down her work, and delivered 
herself of the feelings which had been pent up in 
her breast, unrelieved by speech even to her niece. 
She spoke calmly, but with an undertone of irrita- 
tion, ‘The last time Mr Magsdale came here 
I saw him alone, for something had occurred to 
make me think that he was not behaving honestly. 
I told him then that we didn’t want to see him 
again until he was prepared to introduce Mary to 
his family, as she wished. The next day she told 
me that he had written promising to do it, and 
that she had asked him to call and arrange ‘a 
day. Neither of us has heard a word about 
him since, and it’s my belief that if we leave 
him alone, we never shall. He is a villain, that 
man! “Mary says she has done with him for 
good and all; but J haven't.’ The emphasis and 
energy of Mise Parkins’ last words told Allan 
that she was in earnest, and that trouble in one ,, 
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shape or another was in store for Peter. He 
asked na more questions; he was disgusted with 
bis consi#s cowardly folly, and felt that he would 
richly deserve the worst fate it could bring upon 
him. 

‘I would never have believed this of him, had 
I not heard it from you,’ he said. ‘I will godown 
to Astley Villa to-morrow and find ont what it 
means, if you think that I could do any good,’ 

‘T don’t think you could help us in that way, 
Mr Allan, thank you. I think, too, that I can 
settle accounts with Mr Magsdale myself, though 
I must do it without saying a word to Mary,’ 

Allan had no doubt of her ability to deal with 
Peter, and was relieved to find that his own con- 
nection with the affair did not saddle him with 
the task of giving assistance in bringing his 
kinsman to book. 

Miss Parking was a woman possessing much 
fixity of purpose ; and the day after her conversa- 
tion with Allan, she resolved to take the business 
in hand at once; she said nothing to Mary, being 
quite aware that she would strongly resent any 
step being taken which might lead Peter to sup- 

ose that he still hell a place in her thoughts. 
fics Parkins’ plan of action was rather undefined : 


she meant to call at Astley Villa, and.show the 


false lover up in his true colours before the circle 
of haughty relatives which his references to the 
‘family’ led her to suppose she would find there. 
What such exposure might lead to, she did not 
know ; but circumstances would have to guide 
her therenfter. Accordingly, she started on her 
mission the same afternoon, and reached the house 
at an hour when Peter was busy at his desk in 
Somerset House. 

Was Mr Magsdale at home?—No; Mr Mags- 
dale was not; but Mrs Bunshaw was in, if the 
lady would like to see her. Miss Parkins hesi- 
tated for a moment: the name of Bunshaw was 
a household word not only in the region of 
Putney but for a radius of Fully half a mile round, 
and was not entirely new to her, thongh she could 
not at once recollect how it sounded familiar. 
Ah ! of course, Cornelia Bunshaw, the champion 
of woman's rights. She had no idea what rela- 
tionship the lady might bear towards Peter Mags- 
dale, but clearly she was some near connection.— 
Yes, she would see Mrs Bunshaw, please ; and she 
was conducted into that celebrity’s ‘study,’ where 
she waited until the owner appeared. 

‘Miss Parkins, I am informed,’ said Cornelia in 
her grandest manner as she emtered the room. 
She had a good memory for names and faces, and 
at once recognised in her visitor the lady whom 
she had seen with her brother and cousin in the 
street some weeks previously, and whose niece 
she had been led to understand was the ‘attrac- 
tion’ which drew Allan to Queen’s Road on that 
Sunday. She sat down, wondering what could 
have brought the young Jady’s aunt to Astley 
Villa to see her. , 

Miss Parkins was a little ata loss to know how 
she had best approach the object of her visit, but, 
after a preliminary cough, she rushed into it with 
startling straightforwardness. ‘I came to ask for 
an explanation of Mr Magsdale’s conduct towards 
my niece, Miss Mary Cresaburn,’ she. said, and 


_ Cornelia, like the clever woman she waa, saw 
ae it all quite plainly beforé she heard another word. 
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Allan had been ‘amusing himself’ with Miss. 
Cressburn, and had gone off in a hurry when he 
found that he had carried it too far. His answer, 
when she expressed her regret at his departure, 
and the way he had spoken of the friends he had 
taken Peter to see, lashed across her mind. Of. 
course, it was just what a harebrained fellow like 
Allan would do, to love and ride away as soon as 
he saw he was getting into trouble. 

‘ You refer to my cousin, who resided here until 
four or five weeks ago,’ she answered. ‘He is not 
with us now, and I am not acquainted with his 
whereabouts.’ : : 

It was just about five wecks since Peter's last 
visit to Queen’s Road; and Miss Parkins, who was 
quite ignorant of that perfidions individual's afti- 
nity to the lady before her, naturally accepted the 
information. It upset her calculations ; she could 
not expect much from Mrs Bunshaw the cousin. 
But Mrs Bunshaw the advocate for the rights of 
wonien was the very best person whose sympathies 
she could enlist. She was a rapid thinker, and 
changed her ground with considerable skill. 

‘I am sorry to Jearn that he is nearly related 
to one so universally known and respected as. 
yourself, Mrs Bunshaw’ (Cornelia gave a cast- 
iron smile of acknowledgment) ; ‘but now I have 
troubled you thus far, I am tempted to ask for 
your advice. 

Mrs Bunshaw’s grim visage relaxed. Every one 
likes to be asked for advice, and she loved it. 
Advice about dealing with Allan’s misconduct, 
too; it was most gratifying, and she grew quite 
graciour. | 

‘IT shall be happy to afford you any assistance, 
Miss Parkins, even though a relative of my own 
should be the offender. The claims of consan- 
ened must ever bow to Principle” It was a 
tigh-minded sentiment, and Cornelia felt that 
she was doing herself justice. 

‘You encourage me to proceed, madam,’ said 
Miss Parkins, a little overawed. ‘About six 
months ago, Mr Magsdale was introduced to my 
niece ; he paid continual visits, and their intimacy 
resulted in his making Mary a definite offer of 
marriage, which she accepted, Soon afterwards, 
he proposed to marry her secretly ; but Mary of 
course wouldn’t hear of it ; and since she refused 
to do so, we have heard nothing more of him.’ 

‘Did he assign no reason for wishing to keep 
his marriage private ? 

‘He said he feared opposition from hjs relations, 
I must add that he promised to present my niece 
to them, but never made any attempt to keep his 
word,’ . 

‘And you have heard nothing of him now, for a 
month ¢’ 

‘Nothing whatever, Mrs Bunshaw.’ 

‘I deeply regret to confess that such behaviour 
is quite in accordance with the estimate I have 
formed of my cousin’s character.—But what do- 
you propose to do?’ 

‘1 had intended to make his conduct known to. 
his relatives, first of all.’ tig: ; a 

‘He has none, except my 

‘Then, I fear we can do 
Parkins with a sigh. 

‘You have not considered the 
using the weapons offered by the law-¢ | 

Miss Parkins had never thought of takin 


brother and myself.’ | 
nothing,’ said Miss 


such | 


extreme measures: Mary Cressburn would be 








“pee Toe eas) 
furious if she dared to hint at an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, and publicity 
would be quite as objectionable to herself. 

‘My niece would never consent to the course 
you propose,’ she said ; ‘we must allow the matter 
to drop.’ 

: Vouk niece’s duty towards her sex should be 
her first thought, Miss Parkins,’ said Mrs Bunshaw 
sententiously ; ‘but I see no necessity for letting 
her know what we do. I can vouch for it that 
Mr Magsdale will never face an action.’ 

‘Mary would never forgive me if I made use of 
her name, as I should of course have to do; and 
even if he paid damages under threat of legal 
proces n et she would not look at a penny of it. 

’m afraid it isn’t to be thought of’ 

But Mrs Bunshaw was nvt so easily foiled. 
Allen appeared to have behaved disgracefully, and 
she was not unwilling to help to punish him. 
She thonght for a minute before she spoke again, 
‘Is your niece of age, Miss Parkins?’ 

‘Not yet, Mrs Bunshaw.’ 

*Then the duty of securing justice for her, the 
onus of protecting her from such designing knaves, 
devolves upon you, whether she approves of your 
methods or not,’ 

Miss Parkins wavered. Mrs Bunshaw, who 
must know the man intimately, was certain he 
would not face the ordeal of atrial. She thirsted 
to avenge her niece, and if she could do so by the 
simple expedient of a lawyer’s letter, she might 
verhaps venture upon that, unknown to Mary 

ressburn. She was not influenced by any hope 
of obtaining compensation ; her aims were purely 
retributive ; if she could succeed in making Mr 
Magsdale suffer for his faithlessness, she would be 
quite content. The only feasible means of punish- 
nent were those suggested by Mrs Bunshaw, and 
she began to give way. 

‘Even if wished to go to law, I could not 
afford the expense,’ she said. 

Mrs Bunshaw rose from her chair, and striking 
the impressive attitude which was the admiration 
of the Society, permitted herself the luxury of a 
short and eloquent speech. We will not inflict 
the whole of it upon the reader; the last few 
sentences of the glowing peroration will suffice 
for our story: ‘As I have explained,’ concluded 
Cornelia, ‘the fundamental principle of this organ- 
isation is the protection of our Rights. Your 
niece’s Rights have been tampered with, grossly 
infringed, by a man whose kinship to myself I 
blush to remember. I would that our Work were 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to deal with 
him without rota recourse to the uncertain 
remedy prescribed by the law. But I see no 
choice ; and it will be the pride and the privilege 
of the Putney branch of the Society to extend to 

ou the pl ey and assistance you need.’ Mrs 

unshaw looked round at an imaginary audience, 
and Tow sat down; whilst Miss Parkins watched 
her, indulging jn. curious speculations as to what 
the ‘Society’ would do to Mr Magsdale if he were 
handed over to it for treatment. 

‘IT will give you a letter of introduction to 
AMeasrs Carrel and Stalker of Lincoln’s Inn,’ con- 
tinued the champion, ‘(they are the solicitors we 
always employ), and direct them to look to 
me for. liquidation of their charges, though 
‘they will of course ultimately fall upon Mr 
_ Magadale’ 7 


i 
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The idea of doing everything at the faithless — 






man’s expense had its effect upon Mies ; 


She thought for a few moments, an@’ finally 


declared her readiness to act upon Mrs Bunshaw’'s 


advice. 

That excellent woman lost no more time in 
discussing the matter; she opened her writing- 
case, and proceeded to frame the letter to her 
lawyers, which she handed. across the table to 
Miss Parkins for perusal. ‘I have not. mentioned 
any names but your own, you will observe,’ she 
said; ‘you are best able to explain the circum- 
stances to Mr Stalker, who is the partner you 
will probably see.’ 

Miss Parkins, having read and approved the 
letter, took her departure, promising to let Mrs 
Bunshaw know at the earliest possible moment 
what result the step about to be taken might 
produce. | 

Miss Parkins returned to Queen’s Road with 
the letter to Messrs Carrel and Stalker in her 
pocket. She intended to act upon Mrs Bunshaw’s 
directions and see the solicitors the very next day. 
Peter appeared to have left Astley ‘Villa more 
than a month ago—slinking out of the way, no 
doubt; but a letter addressed to Somerset House 
would reach his hands. 

Although our unworthy hero allowed himeelf 
to drift perilously near the rocks, he awakened to 
a sense of his position in time, and finding himself 
unable to tack, decided to cast anchor. Miss 
Terripeg ‘went down to see Mrs Bunshaw’ nearly 
every day, on the tiptoe of expectation, and came 
away each evening lost in wonderment at this 
bashful lover’s unaccountable slowness in speaking 
the words which she was certain trembled hourly 
upon his lips. Mrs Bunshaw, however, was con- 
fident that ‘it was all right:’ Peter was shy, 
Peter was diffident ; he must not be frightened 
or hurried ; only leave him alone for a few days, 
and she was much mistaken if that did not bring 
his addresses to the satisfactory climax Miss Terri- 
peg had reason to expect. 

But days succeeded days, and yet he did not 
speak.’ Mrs Bunshaw was growing angry and 


impatient ; Miss Terripeg, who was depressed and © 
> fe Pl 


inclined to be lachrymose, told her friend she 
feared that Peter was a deceiver. 

‘Try a little coldness for a day or two,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw. 

So Miss Terripeg tried a little coldness at first, 
and then a great Heal’: she may be said to have 
iced her manner towards Peter before she gave up 

But it did not answer; he continuec 
distantly polite and obstinately silent. 
course of treatment had been abandoned as fruit- 


~arkins, — 


The frigid | 


less the day before Miss Parkins made her visit — 


to Astley Villa. 


Mrs Bunshaw at first conceived * 


the idea of holding up Allan’s scrape as an awful | 
warning to her brother; but she gave it up, | 
thinking that his friendship might prompt him 
to caution his cousin, and perhaps enable him to | 


escape. It was too good a text for a lecture to be 
lost aa 
and Miss 


ing at dinner. 


and accordingly she treated Peter | 
erripeg to ‘a few remarks’ that even- | 
‘] had a very sad case brought to , 


me to-day, she began, as though Allan were a - 
species of moral invalid—‘a very painful case, ~ 
involving necessity for the Society to give assist- - 


ance through its lawyers.’ 


Miss Terripeg was keenly interested at. once; . 
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how wise it was of the person to come straight to 
Mrs Bunghaw ! 

‘It was a melancholy instance of the deep 
duplicity. sometimes evinced by young men of 
the present day. A man had proposed to a girl, 
and ran away as soon as she accepted him.’ 

There was a crisp simplicity about the story 

which moved Miss Terripeg profoundly, and 
caused Peter to blush almost purple—no doubt 
at the awful duplicity of his own sex. 
— ¢The young lady’s guardian called upon me, 
and I gave her what little advice I could on 
behalf of the Society.. I cannot tell you the 
intense indignation with which I listened to this 
tale of heartless desertion. Were a relative of 
mine thus to disgrace himself’ (she fixed the 
quavering Peter with an eye), ‘I should die for 
very shame.’ Mrs Bunshaw had almost said ‘alter 
my will’ before she succumbed to the painful 
ordeal referred to, but thought that might look 
too pointed, for Peter had not done anything 
depraved so far. 

‘How shocking !’ cried Miss Terripeg. 

‘Dreadful !’ added Peter, in a cold perspiration, 
Suppose Cornelia came to hear of Miss Cressburn 
and his proposal to her! He shivered. 

‘To encourage hopes you do not mean to fulfil, 
Peter, is a crime but one degree less profligate 
than desertion,’ said Mrs Bunshaw meaningly to 
him afterwards, when Miss Terripeg had gone 
home; ‘but I know that you would never be 
guilty of such conduct.’ 

Peter did not reply; he went up-stairs and 
sought refuge from his troubles in bed, where he 
dreamed that Cornelia made him deliver a speech 
to the Society advocating the infliction of capital 
punishment upon lovers who prove untrue. 


‘PAUL’S WALK, 
We find in the literature of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century constant allusions to St 
Paul’s Cathedral under the abbreviated title of 
Paul’s, or as it was then commonly spelt, ‘Powle’s,’ 
These allusions seldom refer to the sacred or 
ecclesiastical character of the building; they are 
for the most part in connection with the every- 
day affairs of secular business or pleasure. In- 
deed, it is clearly evident that business of every 
possible description was regularly carried on in 
‘Powle’s Walk,’ as the nave and aisles of the 
great cathedral were called, not even excluding 
the somewhat scandalous traflic in church livings 
and benefices. There is a well-known passage of 
Dryden in his Character of a Good Parson which 
eays of the subject of the poem : 
Nor rode himself to Paul’s, that public fair, 


‘To chaffer for preferment with his gold, 
Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold. 


Paul's Walk waa a general exchange for business 
men, and a public resort for idlers whether 
fashionable or the reverse. Even the font itself 
was impressed into the service of business, and 
appears to have been used as a kind of counter 
or telling-table. This appears in the writings 
of another author, who, felerring tc a loan or a 

roposed Joan, says: ‘I should ere this hour 

ave seen a good piece of money told here upon 
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the font.’ +St Paul’s was also the common resort 
of people seeking employment : - 


Get thee a gray cloak and hat, 
And walk in Paul’s among thy cashiered mates, 


Buf quotations might be multiplied to show 
the many different kinds of business, and the 
different classes of people who were to be found 
in Paul’s. Suffice it to say that it was the resort | 
of all the idle, profligate, or necessitous people 
in London; but it was in addition the chosen 
haunt of all the young men of fashion or the | 
‘gallants’ of the day. In connection with this 
fact there is a celebrated allusion to a prominent 
object in the cathedral contained in the well- 
known words, ‘dining with Duke Humphrey.’ 
Perhaps the origin of that expression is not 80 | 
well known as to render an, account of it super- 
fluous. There stood in the church a monument 
to the memory of one Sir Guy Beauchamp, 
but which was erroneously supposed to be the 
tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who was 
in fact buried at St Albans. From this mistake, 
the part of the cathedral in which the monument 
stood was called ‘Duke Humphrey’s Walk;’ and 
here the gallant who had not the means to pro- 
cure a dinner lingered, in the hope of an invita- 
tion to dine with some more fortunate friend. 
Failing this, he spent the dinner hour in company 
with the inhospitable monument, or, as the vulgar 
expressed it ‘dined with Duke Humphrey.’ Here, 
then, in Paul’s the gallant was accustomed to show 
himself and his finery daily for a certain length 
of time. 

The cathedral itself was at this period in a 
somewhat dilapidated state. In 1561 it had been 
struck by lightning, and the magnificent spire 
avd part of the nave were destroyed. Not until 
1633 were steps taken for its restoration ; but, as 
is well known, the whole cathedral perished in 
the Great Fire of 1666. | 

Of the character and habits of some of the 
frequenters of St Paul’s, a very good description 
is given in a curious little work written b 
Thomas Dekker, the celebrated dramatist. This 
book, which perhaps may not be very well known 
to the general reader, is called the Gull’s Horn 
Book, and was published in 1609. It professed to 
be a guide to the fashionable follies of that not 
| very refined but pleasure-loving age. Although 
| it is written in a satirical epirit, it has neverthe- 
less no small value for the light it throws upon 
‘the manners and customs of iyaone English life | 
book an interesting chapter 
entitled ‘How a gallant should behave himself 
in Powle’s Walk,’ which gives a minute descrip- 
tion of how a young man should best parade 
himself and his finery, and pose before onlookers 
as an undoubted man of fashion. He is assured 
that if he walk by the rules given in this 
book, and there is no reason why he should not, 
Paul’s may well be proud of him. Having chosen 
the door by which he intends to enter, he must 
in the first place be careful on. entering to avoid 
the pillar ae as the serving-men congregate, and . 
to bend his course directly to the middle line of- 
the church with an air as if the whole body of - 
the building belonged to him; there he may 
show off his clothes to the best advantage. One _ 
other warning ‘is given, that by no means should 
he remain too long in the church at one. time, 
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by which proceeding many are made, cheap and 
ordinary, on account of their clothes becoming 
‘stale’ and accustomed to the spectators. Rather 
should the gallant retire to a tobacco office or a 
bookseller’s, where, if he cannot read, he can 
occupy himself with tobacco-smoke, and inquire 
who has writ against the divine weed. But if 
in departing from the church he should meet a 
knight or a squire, he must salute him familiarly 
as Neal or Jack, as by this means he will raise 
himself in the estimation of great men; and he 
is to be careful if possible to let it be known that 
he intends to dine at some well-known and expen- 
sive ordinary. After dinner, having changed his 
suit, if he have one to change, he must again 
appear in the Walk, this time using a toothpick 
in public, whether he has dined or not, for 

that secret is known best to his own stomach. 

St Paul’s was also a refuge for the unhappy 
gallant who was deep in his tradesmen’s books, as 
the Duke’s tomb was a sanctuary, and there the 
debtor might spend a winter afternoon very com- 
fortably in talking, plotting, and laughing, and 
might even jest at his creditor to his face ; while 
in the evening he might steal out by lamplight, 
and so cheat the bailiffs. But a true man of 
fashion must never enter the choir when divine 
service is being celebrated except on a high 
festival, and then only the better to show off his 
clothes, When the choir-boys, catching sight of 
his silver spurs, flock round him like a cloud of 
white butterflies to claim ‘spur-money,’ he is to 
take out his perfumed purse and to ‘quoit silver 
into the buys’ hands, that it may be heard above 
the first lesson, although it be read in a voice as 
big as one of the great organs” This behaviour 
of the choir-boys actually during service would 
show a carelessness in the conduct of divine 
worship which would account for the poverty of 
the music in St Paul’s, so much complained of 
by Mr Pepys in his Diary. 

Another direction is curious, By no means is 
the gallant to lift his hat to another, unless the 
other's hatband be of a new fashion and three 
degrees quainter ; but as all the fashions are to 
be seen tor nothing in Duke Humphrey’s Walk 
every day in the week, if any one fashion be 
fancied, the gallant has only to bring his tailor 
into the church and point out the fashion he 
prefers, whereupon the tailor may make his notes, 
and forthwith can inmmediately prepare a suit of 
clothes of the admired colour and pattern. 

A mere country gentleman should by no means 
presume to walk in the principal part of the 
church until he has paid a visit to the steeple, 
where he may scrawl his name on the leads with 
his knife; or, if he cannot write, he may make 
the mark he puts upon his sheep, as by this 
means his name will fie in a coffin of lead when 
he himself is in his winding-sheet. 

The last visit should be to the great dial, when 
the curious motion of the clockwork will repay 
the visit, besides the opportunity which it affords 
of showing the world the possession of a watch 
by taking it out and comparing it with the time 
of Paul's. . 

-?Such were the principal features of St Paul’s 
and the occupations of its frequenters, a place of 
‘gossip, idleness, and business, which has passed 
-away as though it never was. <Since its day, 
manners and customs have undergone a vast 
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change, and even if much of the change be only 
external for the most part, none can deny the 
great improvement in our modern way of treating 
sacred places and buildings. 


THE STOWAWAY. 


A FEW years ago an affecting incident occurred 
in connection with the loss of a ship at sea. 
The vessel was wrecked in sight of land, and 
the captain, as in honour and duty bound, was 
the last to leave. When he was about doing 
so, he was suddenly confronted by a wretched- 
looking lad who had been concealed below—in. 
other words, ‘a stowaway.’ Finding the lad could 
not swim, the captain deprived himself of his 
life-belt and gave it to the boy saying: ‘Take 
this! [can swim.’ The stowaway’s life was saved ; 
but that of the noble and generous seaman -was 
lost. Much admiration was expressed at the time 
for the captain’s heroic deed. 

Yet it must be said that masters of merchant- 
ships have long felt these stowaways to be. an 
intolerable nuisance, creating a difficulty with 
which it igs hard to grapple. Ships sailin 
across the western ocean, Australian-bound. 
vessels, and coasting steamers, are more par- 
ticularly exposed to this constantly recurring 
annoyance than those for other destinations. 
Stowaways are not, as is generally supposed, 
working-men, who, failing to obtain employment 
at home, and unable to pay for their passage, 
conceal themselves in the hold of a vessel until 
she has left the port and the pilot is discharged ; 
but consist principally of loafers and idlers who 
are too lazy to work, and thieves who have made 
their own country too hot to hold them. | 

The captains of ships which carry only cargo, 
and are not certificated to carry passengers, are 
liable to heavy penalties for landing stuwaways 
in a foreign port, and are often deemed hard- 
hearted for putting them in irons and bringing 
them back to England. If a man is found in 
a railway train without a ticket, with intent 
to defraud the railway company, he is quickly 
handed over to the authorities an@ punished; 
and justly too. eis 2% 

In many instances where a stowaway is found, 
the captain makes the best he can of the case, and 
sets the man or boy to cleaning the brasswork 
or doing work which the stowaway does not 
relish ; and before arriving at the port, causes 
him to sign the ship’s articles at the nominal 
pay of one shilling per month, and on arriving 
at his destination, discharges him with a seaman’s 
certificate for conduct and ability marked D, 
which can be of no subsequent use to him. In 
cases where the captain is brutally inclined, the 
stowaway is treated with much harshness, The 
writer of this has known many instances of stow- 
aways, one of which, rather comical than other- 
wise, we will here recount. _ 

The ship A , commanded by Captain B., a 
good sailor and a kind-hearted man, sailed from 
the Tyne bound for Quebec for timber. The 
weather was very boisterous at the time, and 
owing to head-winds it was three clear days before 
she got through the firth and discharged her 
pilot. On the fourth day the mate reported that. 
a stowaway had been found concealed in the hold, - 
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and Captain B. decided to interview him forth- 
: de proved to be an Irishman, in fair con- 
dition, and about thirty years of age. 

‘Well, said the skipper, ‘where did you come 
from?? | 

‘Shure, and I came from down there, sorr ;’ 
pointing to the hold. 

‘What do they call you?’ 

‘They call me Mickey.’ 

-$Well, Mickey, what do you work at on 
shore 7’ 

Shure, and I work at anything I can get, 
sory.’ 

_ ©How came you on board this ship ?’ 

‘Why, I was doing odd jobs in the docks, 
sorr, and I was tired, and I wint down there, 
and I fell aslape.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you have been 
down there asleep all this time ?’ 

‘Shure, and 1 have, cap’en. First whin I woke 
I heard the wishwash of watler, and it quite 
dark ; so I lay down and wint to slape agin, 
and whin I wakkened it was dark; and ivery 


| time it was the same, till somebody opened the 


trup there, and a chap came down and lugged 
me up here.’ 

‘Have you had nothing to eat all this time?’ 

‘Shure, I had a bit of bread and mate wid 
me, 

‘Have you enten it all?’ 

*I have, cap’en.’ 

*How much bread and meat did you take 
with you down there ?’ 

‘Och! a biggish loaf and about a pound of 
nate.’ 

‘Had you nothing to drink, then ?’ 

‘Yis, I had a bottle wid some wather and a 
sup of whisky in it.’ 

Is that the only coat and shirt you have?’ 

‘Shure, and 1 have an ould coat and a shirt 
down there in me bundle.’ 

‘Yo you know where this vessel is going to, 
Mickey ?” 
‘Shure, and it’s going to Ameriky ! 


Isn't it, 
cap'en ?’ 


‘It's going to Canada, man !’ 
‘They told me, sorr, that Canady was in 
Ameriky.’ 


Mickey ?’ | 

*Yis, sorr; there’s my brother in Baltimore, 
and he wrote me a letther and said he could 
get me work,’ 

‘How will you get to him from Canada, 
Mickey? You'll be as far from him as you were 
in England.’ 

*T°ll walk it, sorr.’ 

‘Well, Mickey, you’re a stowaway, that’s cer- 
tain. —What shall we do with him, Mr H.?’ turn- 
ing to the mate. | ce 

‘Pitch him overboard, sir,’ answered the mate. 
_*Shure, cap’en, you: won't do that for the sake 
of the wife and childher,’ ejaculated Mickey in 
atone of alarm. 

"How many children have you ?’ 

_ *Three, sorr; and 1 want to save up and sind 
for them, if me brother gives me work.’ | 
_ *Well, Mickey, for the sake of the wife and 


Ig there any one you know in America, 


children I'll not throw you overboard this time ; - 


‘but I'l tell you what’ I will do. You shall 
‘pave the same to cat as the men, and sleep 
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in the fo'c’stle ; you will turn out at five o'clock — 
every morning ; you will keep all the brasswork 
like gold ; keep the fo’c’stle clean ; get the coals. 
up for the cook, and make yourself useful until - 
the first dogwatch; and if I find a acrap of 
dirt on the deck at any time I’ll stop your. 


grub,’ 
‘God bless you, cap’en; I’ll do all you say, 
and more.’ . 


Mickey became a paragon of industry, and was. 
always at work, Ae the men kept him at it: 
‘Mickey, fetch me this ;? ‘ Mickey, fetch me that,’ 
and poor Mickey was constantly on the trot. 
At last, one afternoon, the ehip having entered 
the St Lawrence after being over forty days 
at sea, the captain sent for Mickey. ‘Now, 
Mickey,’ he said, ‘it seems that you have behaved 
very well, and I am going to make a sailor 
of you” Accordingly, Mickey made his cross upon 
the articles. The captain then told him that if he 
would promise to keep from the drink, and work 
steadily when he got to Baltimore, and save until 
he had sufficient to send for his wife and chil- 
dren, he, the captain, would pay his fare to Balti- 
more, and give him a few shillings to keep him 
on the way. . 

Mickey was very profuse with his thanks, and — 
went on deck. ‘Mickey, fetch me my_ tea,’ 
shouted one of the hands from the forecastle ; 
‘Bring me mine too, called another; ‘Get me a 
bucket or two of coals,’ called out the cook. 

Mickey looked quietly round. ‘Och! be jabers,’ 
he said, ‘yez may fetch your own tay and coals, 
for I am a sailor now like yourselves,’ 

A short parley, accompanied by a kick or two, 
speedily induced him to resume his usual duties ; 
and in due time the ship anchored off Byron’s 
Wharf in Quebec. On the day following he was 
told to go to the shipping office, where the captain 
would discharge him. This was accordingly done 
and giving him half-a-crown, the captain said ; 
‘Now, Mickey, that will get you a bed to-night 
and something to eat. Be at G "3 store at six 
o'clock in the morning, and Mr G will take 
your ticket and see you off by the train to Balti- 
inore, and give you a few shillings besides, for I 
have given him the money for that purpose this 
morning.’ 

Mickey took his departure in apparently any- 
thing but a satisfied mood at not handling the 
cash himself; but that same night, at about ten 
ovlock, some eight or nine roughs, accompanied 
by Mickey, invaded G ’s store and demanded 
the money. Failing to obtain their object OY 
threats, they proceeded to violence ; and the wor. 
of destruction had proceeded to such an extent 
that Mr G was fain to comply with their 
demands, and he gave up the money, which 
exceeded twenty dollars. . - 

Some three days after, while the “ was lying | 
at her anchorage, a wretched-looking object might 
be seen making his way to her across the booms, | 
and, on reaching the Jock, proved to be Mickey ; 
himself, embellished with blackened eyes, his nose ~ 
knocked out of shape, his clothes in rags, and | 
presenting altogether a most pitiable appeardnce, . 
‘Is the cap'en aboard ?’ was his first inquiry. ‘I 
want to see him’ has, eee a 

The second mate naturally asked him what he. 
wanted hing.for. ‘Never you mind. 1 want to . 
see the capa” an —_ 
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‘The officer went below and informed the captain 
of the unwelcome visitor. | i 
*Tell him,’ said the skipper, ‘to wait on deck ; 


and in the meantime tell the boatswain to stan 
by quietly with a good stiff rope’s-end.’ 7 


On reaching the deck the captain was greeted 
daa ‘Good-morning, cap’en! How are ye, 
gorr 

‘Who are you?’ was the demand. 

‘Shure, don’t ye know me, cap’en? I’m 
Mickey that yez brought all the way from 
England.’ 

‘Oh! you are the vagabond, are you, that 
nearly smashed up Mr G "3 store with the 
help of your blackguard companions ?’ 

‘Shure, cap’en dear, what could we do? The 
bhoys and me wor drinkin’, and we had no more 
money, 80 we only got what you left for me.’ 

‘Well, what do you want now ?’ 

‘Well, cap’en, you see I can’t get on in this 
country at all, and I want yez to give mea 
passage back to England.’ 

Ti) give you @ passage, you vagabond, but not 
to England.— Boatswain, show him the way, and 
start: him.’ 

The rope’s-end came quickly into play; and the 
last that was seen of Mickey, he was stumbling 
and falling over the booms on his way to the 
shore, yelling vociferously as thwack after thwack 
was administered by the boatswain’s muscular 
arm, 

‘The next stowaway I find on board my ship 
Ill treat Yankee fashion,’ was the skipper’s quiet 
remark as he dived below. 

Whether Mickey remained at Quebec, or man- 
aged to reach his brother in Baltimore, or stowed 
away again on some ‘homeward-bound,’ history 
does not say. 





PAPER-HANGING BY AMATEURS. 


In these days of artistic furnishing and decora- 
tion there 1s perhaps hardly any part of the 
subject which takes a more important place than 
the covering of the walls, which is usually accom- 
plished by pasting over them patterned paper, 
and the art or trade of so doing is cominonly 
called paper-hanging. We do not propose to 
bring forward in this article any art views about 
clroice of paper or hangings, but rather to give a 
few practical hints about how to hang wall-paper 
in a neat and workman-like manner. 

In the first place, it is well worthy of notice 
that the covering of walls with paper is a very 
cheap method of decoration. The same effect 
produced by any other means would be at a 
manifold increased cost, English wall-paper is 
twenty-one inches wide, and is sold in lengths 
of a dozen yards, varying from threepence or 
fourpence a uae or ‘piece’ as it.is called, to 
half-a-crown and wpwards. The more expensive 
papers are usually very thick, and have a quantity 
of gilt; but in these days of art workmanship, 


-the designs and colours of the cheaper papers are 
often excellent. The cheapest papers are usually 
printed on a drab or gra 
‘colours ; but in other;qualities the ground varies 
according to the 


ground, in very few 


CCl attern, and is frequently of a 
very delicate shade, which it would be im : 
a n. paper, ine 
amateur will also find that thick papers are 


wgible.to produce on a. common thin. pa 
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easier to hang than thin ones, and if he ‘tries. 
his hand at first on cheap papers, he will ver: 

likely find his attempts unsuccessful. Paper with 
a mottled surface is also easier handled than per- 
fectly smooth paper. The thick Japanese paper 
which is now so much used is easy to hang. Of 
course it is a more difficult matter to hang a long 
strip than a short one, so, if you break up your 
wall, so to speak, with a frieze under the cornice 
at the top, and a dado at the bottom, you will, 
instead of having one long strip reaching from 
the cornice to the skirting-board, have three short 
strips—the frieze at the top, the dado at the 
bottom, and the body, as it is called, in the 
centre. The edges liens these different papers 
meet will have to be covered horizontally with a 
border—that is, a narrow strip from one to four 
or five inches deep, according to the size of the 
room and the style of the decoration. : a 

Naturally, the first question, when it is. pro- 
posed to paper a room, will be: how much paper 
will be required? ‘To find the quantity proceed 
as follows: Measure round the room, omitting 
doors and windows, with a measure of twenty-one 
inches. Next take the height of the room in 
yards, Never mind having a little margin to 
spare, as you wil] need something extra to A pea 
over the tops of doors, and perhaps over windows ; 
and it is well to have something to spare with 
which to make allowance when cutting the slips, 
so that the pattern may match. Multiply the 
number of yards by the number of twenty-one- 
inch breadths, divide the sum by twelve, and you 
will find the number of ‘pieces,’ of twelve yards 
each, which you will require. If you are going 
to do your work in three portions, you must work 
separate suins for frieze, body, and dado, when 
you have determined the depth of each. As a 
rule, an ordinary room of three yards high should 
have a dado of about a yard above the skirting- 
board, and a frieze of about half the width of the 
dado. 

Now we come to the actual work. There ia 
nothing in this which is beyond the pone of 
any one who has patience, and will make up his 
mind to work with deliberation, even if that 
means slow progress, and will not be tempted to 
go at the work slapdash, Everything which will 
be required ig to be found in most houses, and 
there is therefore in amateur paper-hanging 
hardly any expense beyond the cost of the paper. 
There are only two stages of the work—the pre- 
paration of the wall, and the putting on the 
a ae ; 

f there is only one paper on the walls, it is 
hardly necessary to remove this; but the joinings 
where the paper overlaps must be rubbed down 
smovth with sand-paper. Should there, however, 
be several papers, saturate them with water 
applied with a large brush, and when they are 
well moistened, tear them off. All AR et 
and hooks must be taken out. Bell-pulle and 
such things will be arranged for by cutting holes 
in the paper. The small holes left by nails will 
be sufficiently covered by the paper; but if there. 
are any larger holes, they can be stopped with 
plaster of Paris, which only requires to be_ mixed. 
with a little water to make it ft for use. Do not 
pipers more plaster than you require, as it cannot 

mixed asecondtime 2 

We now come to the papering. It is supposed 


ov” 


that you have already a pair of steps high enough 
to allow you to reach comfortably to the top of 
the room ; you will only require in addition paste 
and a large brush, the largest pair of scissors you 
can get, a soft banister brush, and a large square 
kitchen table. When you undo your rolls of 
paper, you will find that there isa blank margin 
on aah side. One of these margins will have to 
be cut off, but which of the two is to be removed 
is a matter for consideration. When cutting off 
the margin, hold the scissors obliquely, so that 
the edye of the paper slopes to the under side. 
Lay the paper so that the margin which is left 
will be ready to receive the cut edge of the next 
strip laid over it. Begin the work at the corner 
of the room farthest away from the window, so 
that cach strip as it is laid has its cut and over- 
lying edye away from the light. This matter is 
not always attended to, but its object is to remove 
all appearance of the joinings as fur as possible, 
for if they are towards the light they are sure to 
show. When you come to a corner, do not try 
to bend the paper round it, but cut it down as 
straight as you can to fit the wall, and lay the 
next piece on with the slightest possible overlap. 
A minute disturbance of the symmetry of the 
attern will not be observed in the corner. It is 
ar better in every case to make the pattern over- 
lap a little, than to leave any portion of the wall 
or margin visible, the result of which would be 
entirely to destroy a neat appearance. 

There are three processes in paper-hanging— 
measuring, pasting, and putting-up. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to measure the first slip, 
and we therefore begin with describing the proper 
way of pasting, The paste must have been 
thoroughly boiled and be free from lumps. It 
should be stiff, and should be laid on with a 
ood-sized brush. Cut the slip to the required 
enuth, and lay it face downwards on the kitchen 
table. The strip will be probably too long to 
allow of its whole length being on the table at 
once. When you have pasted all that is on the 
table, do not draw that portion off, but turn it 
over pasted side to pasted side, and draw up the 
unpasted part on to the table. Turn over every 
part of the pasted paper, and gently pat it, so that 
the paste may be evenly distributed in any places 
which have not been completely covered by the 
brush. Take up the paper carefully, still turned 
over if it is a long strip ; and if it is the first strip, 
fix it against the corner where you are going to 
begin. Bring the top edge under the ceiling or 
cornice or frieze-line, as the case may be; let the 
paper unroll itself, which it will do by its own 
weight ; and gently pass the banister brush over 
it, so as to make it lie smooth to the wall. It 
will not lie perfectly fat while it is damp; but 
in a very short time you will find that it has 
crea in drying, and is quite smooth and 
1 

You will most likely be well pleased with the 
appearance of the first strip; but the difficulties 
have not yet begun. The second strip and 
succeeding ones have to be carefully measured 
and pasted on, so that there is an accurate 
joining of the pattern. To measure, proceed as 
follows: Go up the steps holding the end of 
the paper in the hands, and leaving the roll 
lying against the wall. Fit the pattern accur- 
ately at the top part; there will be a piece to 
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cut off at the top, and then keeping the paper 
in its place, mar 
the bottom. Paste as before; proceed to hang, 
getting the pattern quite accurate, and not allow- 
ing any line or joining to appear between the 
two pieces. If the pattern does not quite match, 
it is of no use trying to make it do by forming a 
pleat or wrinkle. You must pull it off and try. 
again, It is easy to pull the paper off without 
tearing it before the paste is set; but it must be 
handled gently. Take cure that no paste gets 
on to the face-side of the paper, and never pass a 
duster across it, especially one damp with paste. 
There is no objection to patting down the edge, 
however, with a perfectly dry duster. Get the 
paper to lie against the wall by giving broad 
sweeps across it with the banister brush, and take 
care that no paste gets into the hairs of the brush. 
If the strip does not join up to the ceiling, it 
is easy to slip a little piece in underneath. Give 
your attention to getting a good upright joining 
and to keeping out wrinkles and creases, which, 
unlike the air-spots, which disappear as the paper 
dries and contracts, will remain on the wall, not 
a thing of beauty, but the opposite. 


THE OLD HOME. 


In the quiet shadows of twilight 
I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 
So cherished and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now is twining 
Untrained o'er window and wall; 
And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through the ball. 


Through years of pain and sorrow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart: 

The porch embowered with roses, 
The gables’ drooping eaves, 

And the song of the birds at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves, 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy childhood-years 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears. 
I hear their voices calling 
From the shadowy far-away, 
And I stretch my arms towards them 
In the gloom of the twilight gray. 


But only the night-winds answer, 
As I cry through the dismal air; 
And only the bat comes swooping ~ 
From the darkness of its Jair. 
Yet still the voice of my childhood 
Is calling from far-away, 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. o 
Antaur L, Satmon. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS PLEASURES. 


Ir life were all like Christmas Eve, what a 
splendid time of it we should have! Not Christ- 
mas Day ; that is too much rest to be prolonged ; 
but the busy Eve brimful of good-will. Good- 
will is the Christmas spirit ; his face is smiling ; 
the breath of his wings is warm; and wherever 
he is made at home, he brings the Christmas 
gift of peace, about which the angels sang long 
ago. 

Now. though we can idealise good-will, as a 
festive spirit with light in his face and warmth 
in his wings, we must not stop at the poetry, 
or the real invisible spirit will not come and 
sit by our hearths. Some people do stop at the 
poetry ; we all know that. Their good wishes 
end with the cards, Let us not be of the number. 
The words of greeting are all very well; but 
if they mean anything, they turn into deeds, 
The contriving and doing of these loving deeds 
is the best pleasure of the season ; it is the secret 
of a merry Christmas. Let any one try the two 
plans, and practical experiment will prove the 
truth of our suggestions Plan for one’s self- 
enjoyment, and chiefly for one’s self, and the 
best of feasting is but refined gluttony; plan 
to share all pleasures, and there is what Mrs 
Browning calls the lifting of things common till 
they rise and touch the spheres. 

We are not going to deal here with bounty 
to the poor: from time immemorial, charity has 
outpoured during the great home festival, and 
outpoured, one might almost say, as a debt of 
the rich, from the royal dole down to the offering 
of the well-cared-for child to needy children. 
This we take for granted, to begin with; and 
turn to the other method of giving—the giving 
| not of necessaries, but of pleasure; and simple 
{| pleasure, after all, may be perhaps counted as 
+ @ necessity, too, for human nature. 

To look first at the home circle. There is a 
j charming custom, coming, like the Christmas 
| trees, from Germany : each member of the family 
_ |] smuggles into the house a gift for every one of the 
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hurry, but something known to be desirable, 
sought out with care long beforehand, or made in 
secret, but in any case purchased out of trifling 
savings, and sometimes at the cost of little acts 
of self-denial on the children’s part. Meanwhile, 
the parents have prepared the laden and lighted 
fir-tree; and the whole exhibition of universal 
present-giving is spread round the room, when 
at the first bell all assemble outside, and at the 
second bell the door opens and lets in the merry 
crowd to their feast of surprises. 

The visit of Santa Claus is another custom 
that ought to be cultivated. The merest trifles 
please the little ones, if those trifles have got 
into their small stockings, hung ready on the end 
of the bed. Santa Claus came down the chimney 
in the night. To the children it is no supersti- 
tion; in the depth of their mind they put him 
with the fairies, and with the doll that is half 
believed to be alive. Such a belief is understood 
to be a thing of imagination, like their plays 
of pretence. | 

Talking of children—among Christmas plea- 
sures is the giving of a children’s party on 
a sensible plan, The hours might be about 
four to eight; the meal simple and pretty ; the 
playroom empty ; a programme arranged to avoid 
awkward pauses; and lastly, perhaps, a Father 
Christmas. The mysterious figure enters with 


hood dotted with artificial snow. He carries a 
holly branch for a sceptre, and a basket is slung 
on his shoulder, Out of this basket come various 
little treasures for the children; and while the 
younger ones accept them with awe, the elder 
ones begin to guess who is the visitor in masque- 
rade. 

To a certain extent, all sensible folks are 
inclined to be more simple and hearty, more 
like children, at this time of the year. Perhaps 
that is why the pantomimes still keep going. 
Now, if the pantomime has to be seen, how is 


Why, by securing the company of some hard- 
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working young acquaintance who otherwise could 
not go, who, perhaps, has never gone before, 
and who will be strengthened by an evening's 
‘amusement that will brighten half the coming 
year. 
worth and value to the whole excursion, and 
the transient play will become precious. First, 
there is the clear cold night, the gay anticipa- 
tion only more cheery for the frosty weather. 
Then the drive—at least to one of the party 
an unusnal indulgence; the gayest spirit irre- 
pressibly singing scraps of opera amid the jolting 
and rattle of glass, as the fun becomes infectious ; 
then the anxiety about being in time, which is 
only a pretended anxiety, as everybody knows 
the rush has been made a whole delicious hour 
too soon, instead of a minute too late. Then 
breathless excitement—the street of the theatre 
is crowded from end toend. Wilder excitement 
still; the very last reserved places are secured, 
and by the most delightful chance, they are the 
very best in the whole house—at least the part 

think so, of course, and tell each other with muc 

congratulation, for all goes smoothly to-night on 
the golden whicels of that one tender little kind- 
ness. Then there is the pleasant hour for cakes 
and programmes, and to our hard-worker it is, 
oddly enough, a treat to have tea at a marble 
table with a trim waitress in attendance. And 
at last, at last, back to the theatre, and up goes 
the curtain! The presence of the happy friend 
is as magic, turning that poor old tinsel panto- 
mime into a most magnificent show. There never 
were such glorious scenes, bewildering to mortal 
eyes. There never was before, or since, s0 much 
to laugh at in a pantomime, We sit it out like 
children till the nursery tale has dissolved in 
confusion of splendour, and the clown has brought 
us down to earth with the string of sausages, 
and done his worst with the red-hot poker. And 
then we come out under the sparkling stars. 
Titania herself in fairyland, 


Lulled by the flowers around her 
With laughter and delight, 


shall not sleep on happier pillow than ours after 
such anight. The joy of a tired heart has done 
. a and by the touch, our tinsel pleasure turns 
o gold. 

Phe time of holiday-making ought to last by 
a ae from Christmas Eve till Twelfth Night. 

e may have to return to our occupations long 
before the twelfth day; but let us keep up the 
slow of mirth and rejoicing, and end with some 

ome celebration, though we may not aspire to 
the old rites of the figured Twelfth Cake and 
the King and Queen. 

During the first part of this festal time it 
is still net too late for carol-singing. The beauti- 
ful old carols ought to form part of the evening 
music in the house, Venturesome singers have 
before now surprised village neighbourhoods by 
singing with trained voices, incognito, outside 
the country-houses. A good deal of fun and 
daring accompanied the freak, and the money 
sent out to the minstrels was scrupulously for- 
warded to some local hospital. 

Before the Christmas season ends, the New 
Year has begun. As the months pass, it takes 
one’s breath away to remember with a sudden 
pause that this was the year we wished happy 
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for every friend we met. Before the antumn, 
if we consider our friends one by one, how little 
have our wishes turned into deeds! But here is a 
fresh chance ; here is the truce of kindness, that 
comes in mid-winter like a strong sunshine for a 
fortnight. Let us make up our minds that ‘a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year’ are to 
be empty words no more. It may be in our 
power to make them into realities. 

And lo! while we have been thinking and 
planning, the angel of good-will has come to 
sit at home beside our hearths; and hidden in 
the folds of his raiment he holds the gift of 
peace. Why should he ever go away?) Wh 
should not the presence of good-will make life 
be all like Christmas Eve? 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A 8TORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER XI. 


‘T rari to understand you, Mr Vampy,’ Wilmot 
contrived to stammer. It seemed to him that 
his strange visitor, who was now nibbling a 
quill pen, had all at once taken leave of his 
senses, | 

Diving deep with one hand into an inner 
breast-pocket of his coat, Mr Vampy drew there- 
from a tiny phial filled with a colourless fluid, 
which he held for a moment or two in front 
of the lamp and gazed at with his peculiar 
enigmatical smile. 

You would not’ gasped Wilmot. 

‘Nothing is further from my thoughts,’ returned 
the other dryly. ‘We may all live to be hanged, 
for aught we know, but it would be folly to 
hasten the day.’ Then resting his elbows on the 
table, but retaining the phial in his hand, he 
said: ‘What we have to do is simply to retard 
Mr Esholt’s recovery for a little while, which is 
exactly what the contents of this phial will do 
for us.—No doubt, an overdose of it might prove 
fatal, but the same might be laid to the charge 
of half the specifics in the pharmacopeia. It is 
a vegetable essence, the secret of which was con- 
fided to me by an Italian whose life I had 
saved in a street brawl when I was a student 
at the Hotel Dieu—for, strange as it may seem 
to you, I was originally intended for the medical 
yrofession, Curious way for a fellow to show 
his gratit le, wasn’t it? Well, sir, such are the 
proper'.es of my essence that six drops of it, 
mixed with an ordinary sized bottle of medicine, 
will induce in the patient who imbibes it a cer- 
tain languor, a lethargy both of mind and body— 
a sort of lotus-eater’s feeling carried ‘to excess— 
which, so long as he continues to take it, will 
render him totally indifferent to all the ordinary 
duties and responsibilities of life and crave only 
to be let quietly alone’ Mr Vampy scratched 
his chin reflectively with his little finger. ‘Unless 
I am mistaken,’ he went on, ‘I saw a bottle of 
medicine on the hall table as I came in.’ | 

‘I daren’t do it,’ exclaimed Wilmot in a hoarse 
whisper. | : 

‘As yon please, mon ami, as you 





into his pocket. ‘The twenty-fourth will 
be here. Should Persephone come in first, though 





2 lease,’ 
answered the other as he put the phial back 
soon 
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only by a neck, of course you’ll be as right as 
a trivet; otherwiee———- But no; the reverse of 
the picture may be left to your own imagination 
—especially with Mr Esholt back at business.’ 
He rose and pushed away his chair. ‘I won't 
ask you to put your name to that little docu- 
ment for the extra hundred just now. I must, 
in fact, consult my firm before taking any further 
steps in the matter. It may i become a 
question with them whether their wisest policy 
will not be to seek an interview with Mr Hsholt 
himself in the morning, and at once bring the 
affair to a climax either in one form or another.’ 
He moved towards the side-table on which were 
his hat and umbrella. 

‘Stop!’ cried Wilmot as he sprang to his 
feet. ‘Sit down again, Mr Vampy, I beg of 
ou. | 
: Mr Vampy shrugged his shoulders slightly and 
did as he was asked. 

Wilmot crossed to the door and, half opening 
it, stood for a moment or two listening; then 
he went quickly out, and after an absence of 
about a quarter of a minute, came back, carrying 
Dr Pyefitt’s last bottle of medicine in its white 
paper wrapper. Resuming his seat, he said: 
*Give me the phial. Six drops, you said, didn’t 
you?’ He broke the seals and drew the bottle 
out of its wrapper, but making a tear in the 
latter as he did so. His whole air and manner 
were those of a man wound up to the utmost 
degree of tension. Vampy handed him the phial 
without a word, 

Wilmot uncorked the bottle and then the phial; 
but when he held them up in front of the lamp 
for the purpose of pouring the requisite number 
of drops from one into the other, his hands 
trembled so much that it was an evident im- 
possibility for him to do so. Twice again he 
essayed, but to no purpose. Looking across at 
Vampy, he said: ‘If you were to offer me a 
thousand pounds down I couldn’t do it just 
now.’ 

‘Infirm of purpose! 
cried the other lightly. 
bidding. 

The ex-student’s hands lacked nothing in the 
way of steadiness. In less than two minutes 
the transfer was effected and the bottle recorked 
and sealed up again in its wrapper with a stick 
of Mr Esholt’s wax. Wilmot had looked on with 
fascinated. eyes. When the sixth drop fell from 
the lip of the phial, a shudder ran through him. 
He felt at that moment as if he had just bar- 
ained away the immortal part of himself to the 
vil One—or, which came to the same thing, 
to one of his agents in the guise of a little 
podgy man, dressed in shiny black, with two 
great black studs in his shirt front and an ill- 
concealed grin, half sarcastic and half contemptu- 
ous, contorting his commonplace features. What 
bliss it. would have been to be able to clutch 
the little animal by the throat and fling him 
bodily out of the window ! 

‘There is the bottle, which it may be as well 
to take back at once,’ said Mr Vampy Dlandly. 
‘And. bere is the phial. Remember, six drops— 
no more and no less—to-morrow and every even- 
‘ing. ‘There’s enough here. to last you a week; 
_ but. before then I shall doubtless have seen you 


Give me the bottles,’ 
Wilmot needed no second 
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Wilmot left the room and replaced the bottle 
where he had found it. When he came back, 
Mr Vampy was drawing on hie gloves. ‘I won't 
say good-bye, but au revoir, he remarked. ‘As 
I’m so much overdue at another place, I will 
defer getting you to sign that note for the extra 
hundred till our next meeting.’ ee 

At this moment there came a tap at the door, 
and then a servant appeared. ‘Mr Esholt would 
like to speak to you, sir,’ she said to Wilmot. 

‘Good-night,’ said Mr Vampy, holding out his 
hand, which the other took half unwillingly. 
Then in a whisper: ‘Let us lope and pray 
that Persephone may win in a canter. 

‘Mary, the door for this gentleman,’ was 
Wilmot’s sole reply. , 

Left alone, he stood for some moments with 
bowed head, one hand pressed to his heart, the 
other resting heavily on the table. ‘And this is 
what I have brought myself to!’ he muttered, 
with the concentrated bitterness of one in whose 
heart the fountain of goodness has not yet been 
wholly choked by vile weeds. ‘Why did not 
that African fever kill me? Better so a hundred. 
times than that I should have lived to sink to 
this!’ With a sigh that was half a groan, he 
gathered up a handful of papers and slowly left 
the room. 

Scarcely was the door shut behind him when 
the portiére was lifted and Agnes emerged from 
her hiding-place. She was chilled to the bone 
through standing so long in the fireless room, 
but she had no consciousness of it. Heart and 
mind alike were overwhelmed by the terrible 
revelation to which she had been an unwilling 
listener. 

‘O Wilmot, Wilmot!’ broke from her in a low 
agonised cry ; and with it were scattered to the 
winds the dead ashes, never to be rekindled, of 
her first love. 

She passed out of the room like a woman half 
tranced, with distended eyes, and hands that un- 
wittingly touched the furniture as she passed. 
But when she reached the entrance-hall and her 
elance fell on the bottle, which was still where 
Wilmot had left it, her mind came back with a 
vivid shock to present actualities and all that 
it behoved her yet todo, Taking up the bottle, 
she hid it away in the pocket of her dress, 
then hurrying up-stairs to her room, she rang 
the bell. To the servant who answered the 
summons, she said: ‘Let some one go at once to 
Dr Pyefitt’s and obtain a fresh bottle of medicine. 
The one already sent has met with an accident.’ 
The bottle she had brought up-stairs she locked 
away in her writing-desk. 

She bathed her hands and face and fastened 
up her hair afresh, but it was all done anto- 
matically. She felt a strange sense of elation ; 
she knew not whence it came, nor why, neither 
did she care to know. It was that species of 
mental elation, not necessarily allied to gladness, 
which comes to us at times after some great 
crises in life. She had parted from the past 
for ever. The time of weakness and doubting 
fears had gone by. Clear before her shone the 
path her feet must henceforth tread, not bordered 
with flowers, indeed, nor gladdened with sunshine 
as far as it was yet visible, but by no means 
unbeautiful to her eyes. | wet 

Mr Esholt’s rooms opened out of'a corridor 
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on the right of the landing, hers out of one on 
the left. She waited, listening, for nearly half 
an hour, till she heard the door of her husband’s 
room open and shut; and then, standing in her 
own darkened doorway, her lamp having been 
turned down to a mere spark, she watched Wilmot 
go down-stairs. Now was her opportunity ; her 
courage was high within her. 

She had crossed the landing and reached the 
other corridor, when her husband’s door was again 
opened, and Miss Esholt appeared, in the act of 
being wheeled out in her chair by Davry. Agnes 
came to an abrupt stand till Davry had shut the 
door behind her mistress and herself. Then, pale, 
resolute, defiant even, but never more beautiful 
than at that moment, she went a few steps nearer 
and said: ‘Is that woman, that nurse, whom you 
engaged, coming to watch to-night by my husband’s 
side ?? 

‘I expect her here almost at any moment,’ replied 
Miss sholt with icy composure. 

‘Then you may request her to go home again. 
Her services are no longer required. From this 
time forward I shall nurse my laeband myself! 

‘If you choose to take the responsibility’ 

‘J Ao choose to take it. From this hour Mr 
Esholt will be under my care, and no stranger 
shall come between us,’ 

*You seem to have arrived at your determina- 
tion rather late in the day,’ answered Miss 
Esholt with an almost imperceptible sneer. ‘You 
have doubtless been told that my brother is 
recovering ; and if you choose to come forward 
now that the danger is over, and take all the 
credit of nursing him to yourself, you are of 
course at liberty to do so.’ 

‘I did not come here, Miss Esholt, to bandy 
idle words. I have tuld you my intentions, and 
I mean them to be carried out.’ Without a 
word more she passed the chair and its occu- 

nt and went forward into her husband’s room, 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed Davry with a 
sniff, as she began to propel the chair again. 
‘It was an ill day for us, mistress, when that 
ia: young thing took it into her head to set 
rer cap at th’ master.’ 

‘She has done to-day what she ought to have 
done at first. I admire her for it,’ was Miss 
Esholt’s reply. 

Davry shook her head. Her mistress’s speeches 
often puzzled her: this was merely one more 
udded to the number, ‘I’ve something to tell 
you about her when we are in our room and 
the door shut,’ was all she replied. 

Agnes passed through the dressing-room and, 

ushing the bedroom door softly open, looked in. 
Mr Esholt, gaunt and wan, his back propped 
high with pillows, lay staring at the opposite 
wall, but seeing nothing save with the mind’s 
inward eye. His wife stood for a moment or 
two before advancing, and tears came into her 
eyes as she gazed. He started when she moved, 
and turning his head, welcomed her with a faint 
smile. She took his hand and pressed it to her 
lips, and then bending forward, kissed him very 





eae t Looking at her with a little surprise, 
he read in her eyes something he had yearned 
to see there ever since he had made her his 


wife, but had never beheld till now, 
‘Are hide come to stay with me a little while?’ 
_ he asked. aoe - , 
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‘I am come to stay with you a long, long 
time, dear Robert, if you will let me,’ she whis- 
pered softly, with her cheek laid close to his. 
‘I have neglected you too long. Can you forgive 
me? I will never neglect you again.’ . 

It was not the words merely, though they 
sounded like sweetest music in his ears, but the 
tone of heartfelt tenderness with which they 
were spoken that moved him to the depths. of 
his being. A faint flush stole into his white 
hollow cheeks: he lay for a little while, her 
hand tightly pressed in his. ‘But we must think 
of your health, dear,’ he said at last. ‘The nurse 
is used to sitting up, and’ 

‘You must let me have my own way in this. 
I do not intend that woman to come near you 
again ; I do not intend to lose sight of you again 
till you are quite well; but I do intend to be 
obeyed. So not another word, if you love me.’ 
She beamed down upon him with such a beauti- 
ful smile, that all the gloomy thoughts and fore- 
bodings which had held possession of his soul but 
a little while before fled before it, as the weird 
shapes which haunt the darkness flee before the 
coming dawn. 

A little later Mr Esholt fell asleep, still hold- 
ing his wife’s hand. It was one of those refresh- 
ing childlike sleeps which sometimes come after 
the turn of an illness, and do the patient more 
good in a few hours than long days of nursing. 
Looking round after a time to note the arrange- 
ments for the night, Agnes all at once bethought 
herself of the bottle of medicine she had ordered 
to be fetched from Dr Pyefitt’s. It ought to have 
been brought up-stairs before now, but this was 
Bridget’s evening out, which perhaps accounted 
for the delay. She would go and fetch it her- 
self while her husband was asleep; to ring the 
bell and summon a servant might disturb him. 

“When Wilmot Burrell was summoned for the 
second time to Mr Esholt’s room, just as Mr 
Vampy was taking his leave, it was to receive 
his employer’s instructions with regard to a 
certain statement, overlooked by him _ before, 
which he wished to have ready for Mr Kimber 
by the morrow, all the data for which were con- 
tained in certain papers Wilmot already had 
by him. When Wilmot came down-stairs again 
on his way to the study he was too much pre- 
occupied to notice that the bottle of medicine 
was no longer on the hall table. The statement 
asked for by Mr Esholt involved a number of 
intricate calculations; but when he sat down to 
work them out, he found his mind so thorough] 
unhinged by the scene he had gone shrough 
with Mr Vampy that the figures became a wild 
jumble in his brain ; nor, despite all his efforts, 
could he reduce them to any sequence sufficiently 
coherent to enable him to work out the required 
result, At length he flung the papers aside. 
‘I'll turn out at six in the morning,’ he muttered. 
‘My head will be as clear as a bell by that 
time. Meanwhile, a three or four mile stretch 
and a cigar will do me no harm. Confound 
it all! Persephone must win.’ a A? 

He turned out the lamp, and taking the papers 
with him, he quitted the room. On crossing 
the hall this time his eye was attracted by the 
bottle on the table. It was singular, he thought,: 
that it had not yet been taken up-stairs, Then 
something seemed to whisper to him: ‘It.-is 
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not too late. There is a chance still left you. 
Take the bottle—hide it—break it, as if by acci- 
dent—do anything rather than leave it. to work 
out its fell purpose on the man to whom you 
owe so much!’ For a few moments there was 
a struggle within him; his fingers even closed 
round the bottle; but then came a thought 
which strangled his half-born purpose and hard- 
ened him again to the point of desperation. 
‘Dare you face the chances of the twenty-fourth, 
unless you do this thing?’ and he acknowledged 
to himself that he dare not. He was on the 
point of putting down the bottle, when a sudden 

ash across his mind nearly blinded him. 

This was not the same bottle as that into which 
Vampy had poured the six drops of his essence ! 
The wrapper of that one was torn—he himself 
had torn it in breaking open the seal—while the 
wrapper of this was intact. Dr Pyefitt would 
hardly send two bottles in the course of an hour 
—that seemed absurd on the face of it-—yet 
this was certainly not the bottle that lad been 
tampered with, Why was this one here, and 
what had become of the other? He put back 
the bottle and went to his room, feeling more 
disturbed in his mind than he cared to own. 
A few minutes later he left his room, dressed 
for going out. As he reached the head of the 
stairs, Agnes was coming up with the bottle in 
her hand. He stood for a moment to allow 
her to pass. As she reached the topmost stair, 
her eyes met his. Never had he seen such an 
expression in them before—and it was on him, 
Wilmot Burrell, that the look was bent. He 
read in it repulsion, loathing, and contempt un- 
utterable. ‘Agnes!’ he exclaimed, and then he 
stopped in utter amazement. But she swept past 
him without a word, A spasm, the like of which 
he had never felt) before, constricted his heart 
as he gazed after her. What was the meaning 
of that look? Was anything suspected—anything 
known? And yet, how could there be? His 
interview with Vampy was enough to reassure 
him on that score. Still, Agnes’s inexplicable 
look, following so close on his discovery in con- 
nection with the bottles, was enough to render 
him seriously uneasy. He lighted his cigar and 
went forth into the cool night-air with many 
disquieting thoughts gnawing his heart-strings like 
so many birds of prey. 


Agnes, finding her husband still asleep, sat 


down to think. The sight of Wilmot brought 
to her mind the necessity for at once asking 
herself a certain question which had already been 
floating vaguely in her mind. Ought she, or 
ought she nof, to warn him ?—that was the ques- 
tion. Ought she totell him that all was known 
—that his nefarious scheme had come to naught— 
and that if he did not dare to face the conse- 
quences, he had better fly while there was yet 
time to do so? In a few hours at most, every- 
thing must be told to Mr Esholt, and it was 
impossible for her even to guess what action 
he might choose to take in the affair, She knew 
which course approved itself both to her heart 
and her conscience; but there was the dut 
she owed her husband to remember as well. 


Then there came over her the recollection of 


those old happy days at the vicarage when 


Wilmot and she were boy and girl together, before - 
any whisper of love had been breathed between | 
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them, and she hesitated no longer. ‘Surely 
it is impossible that he can be altogether vile,’ 
she said to herself. ‘There must be some “soul 
of goodness” in him yet.’ Taking a scrap of 
paper, she wrote on it, ‘All is known.’ Only 
those three words. They would suffice to warn 
him. Whatever action, consequent thereon, he 
might choose to take was a matter for himself 
to decide. Having sealed the paper, she rang 
the bell, and then went as far as the head of 
the etairs to meet the servant who answered it, 
to whom she gave the packet with directions 
to place it in Mr Burrell’s room where he would 
be sure to see it. Then she went back to her 
vigil, feeling as if a weight had been lifted off 
her heart. 


THE DAILY PRESS AT THE ANTIPODES, 
BY AN AUSTRALIAN JOURNALIST. 


I suppose, in most particulars journalism is car- 
ried on in Australia alter much the same fashion 
as in England; but there are a few important 
differences, and under any circumstances the in- 
formation I am about to give may be of interest 
to general readers, while it may also be of service 
to those who aspire to a high place in the ‘fourth 
estate,’ and who are looking outside the tight little 
island for a career. Nearly every large town in 
Australia has its daily ; but what I shall refer to 
chiefly are the newspapers issued every morning 
or evening from the capitals ; the others partaking 
of the character of local papers, and therefore 
being worked on an entirely different basis. 
Probably few Englishmen are aware that in 
proportion to population, some of the Australian 
city dailies have a much larger circulation than 
any of the London papers. A Melbourne dail 
guarantees a circulation of over sixty-two thousand, 
and the colony of Victoria has a population of 
only a million; while an Adelaide office which 
issues a morning and an evening paper sells one copy 
to every eleven inhabitants of South Australia. 
The proportion is also very large in the case of the 
chief New South Wales and Queensland papers. 
Taking the whole issue of the dailies in the prin- 
cipal capitals into account, the circulation may be 
estimated as follows: Melbourne, one hundred and 
thirty thousand; Sydney, one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand; Adelaide, fifty thousand ; and Bris- 
bane, forty-seven thousand. Melbourne has fewer 


-dailies in proportion to ifs population than any 


other capital ; while Adelaide has, I believe, the 
most. Nearly all the dailies in the important 
capitals are very wealthy concerns, the net incomes 
in two or three cases averaging over forty thou- 
sand pounds each. I do not propose, however, to 
deal with the papers from a commercial point of 
view, but to allude to the conduct of the literary 
department, with the object of affording informa- 
tion to young British journalists. — j 2-3, 
The managers of the Australian dailies differ. 
from those of the great European and American 
dailies in attaching relatively very much more - 
importance to local than to general news. This — 
preference is, however, gradually wearing away 
with the improvements in the means of communi- 
cation, and the increasing attention given to the. 
colonies by the outside world. A great change 
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has taken place in this respect in the last few 
years. The London and intercolonial telegrams 
occupy three or four times the space in a daily of 
the present time than in one of ten years ago. 
Still, on first coming to the colonies, Englishinen 
think it very strange that more general British 
news is not given in the colonial papers. Men 
soon get used to this, however ; but I am afraid 


it takes years before English ladies cease to 


wonder how it is that the editors of their ornne 
poate prefer local news to Lritish politics an 
uondon yossip. The papers devote a considerable 


portion of their space to outdoor pastimes, particu- 


larly cricket and football, on account of the intense 


interest taken in these games by a very large 


section of the colonial public. Fuotball is espe- 
cially popular, every match in a capital between 
any two of the leading clubs being attended by 
thousands, comprising all classes of the com- 
munity, 

The editors of the Australian dailies vary con- 
siderably in their opinions upon the class of lead- 
ing article most suitable for colonial readers. 
Those of sume of the best papers care little about 
commenting upon the events of the hour, but set 
all their energies to work to obtain well-written 
leaders that compel the reading. It matters little 
whether the articles refer to social, scientific, or 

olitical subjects, so long as they are capable pro- 

uctions. Of course, when an important event, 
such as a great collicry disaster, occurs, a leader 
or eub-leader thereupon is required for the follow- 
ing day; and when parliament is in session, 
debates will often be immediately dealt with ; but 
as aw rule, subject gives way to treatment. Other 
editora, again, consider it their duty to fill two, 
three, or four columns of bourgeois type every day 
with leading matter upon current topics, and these 
do not appear to rank good writing as the first 
desideratum in a leader. Such articles are usually 
written in the office by permanent members of the 
staff, and are simply ‘ground out,’ as must neces- 
sarily be the case. A leader-writer goes to his 
office at eight or nine o’clock in the evening with- 
out perhaps the faintest idea of what his night's 
work will consist of ; and he may then be called 
upon to write a leader upon almost any subject 
‘under the sun’ for the paper of the following 
morning. It may be upon a boat-race, the dis- 
covery of a mine, a new code of police reyulations, 
the weather, the arrival of distinguished visitors, 
the latest development in the theory of evolution, 
an unwise speech by a bishop, statistical tables, 
marine insurance, agriculture, something in regard 
to one of the Acts of Parliament, or, in fact, any 
subject which the imagination of the editor can 
conceive as being important just at the time It 
may or may not be a subject upon which the 
writer is well informed; but in any case he takes 
the matter calmly from habit, and is soon setting 
his pen going. Such a paper has always a locul 
subject for the firet leader, and if there should 
happen to be nothing in particular stirring, the 
Blue-books are resorted to. The third class of 
Australian editor is a combination between the 
two already cited. He likes a local subject to 
lead off with, and keeps one or two stock leader- 


| writers ; but for the other leading matter he will 


have contributions from outside the office. He 
has always at his command half-a-dozen or more 
of the most able writers in the city for general 
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subjects ; while he seldom fails to find a specialist 
to assist him when required. , - 

The system of management of the literary staff 
varies throughout the colonies. In two or three 
of the principal papers in Melbourne and Sydney, 
the staff contains several members whose work is 
confined to one department, as in the case of the 
London dailies, But in the dailies of the other 
capitals there is seldom to be found a man who is 
the sporting editor, the dramatic editor, or the 
agricultural editor and nothing else. The sport- 
ing editor, for instance, may also be the dramatic 
editor, and may be called upon to report upon 
almost anything that does not require mere note- 
tuking, from a new painting to a system of sanita- 
tion. Thus, it comes about that in cities of lesser 
importance, such as Adelaide, Brisbane,’ and 
Hobart, reporters gain a comparatively wide ex- 
perience. Adelaide has the reputation of being 
the best Australian training-ground for reporters ; 
and journalists who have been brought up or have 
gained their colonial experience there are to be 
found in responsible positions on nearly all the 
leading papers of the other colonies. From a 
reporting point of view, the experience of Austra- 
lians is much the same as that of English scribes ; 
but there is one department which has not, I 
believe, its parallel in the old country ; this is 
what is technically known as ‘doing the ministers,’ 
or ‘doing the departments.’ On every daily paper 
in the colonial capitals one or two reporters are 
told off for this work, which consists of interview- 
ing the members of the government and the heads 
of sub-departinents, to ascertain if there is any- 
thing of public importance to make known. For 
instance, the reporter will ask the Commissioner 
for Trade and Custums whether any new light 
has been thrown upon a certain smuggling case ; 


the Premier will be asked for the latest develop- . 


ment of the New Hebrides question ; the Minister 
of Water Supply for particulars of an irrigation 
scheme proposed to be carried out ; and the Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands for his opinion on a 
new rabbit exterminator, And colonial ministers 
are not particularly reticent, unless there is special 
cause for being so. The daily press has enor- 
mous power, and the ministers like to please the 
reporters. Moreover, they are mostly gratified if 
their names can be kept before the public, espe- 
cially in connection with financial or land-law 
reforms. 
ministers and reporters. 


Often there is a perfect rapport between | 
The reporter knows ° 


what he may ask and how he may ask it; and — 
the minister knows that he is quite free in ex- 
plaining a political puzzle to his interviewer, who 


will 
informant. After many years of experience, I 
never remember a falling-out between a minister 


ublish nothing likely to compromise his | 


and a reporter on account of a breach of faith. © 
‘Doing the departments’ sometimes occupies a - 
reporter several hours in the course of a day; 80 ib © 
will be understood that the work is not light. _ 
The particular qualification required for this kind . 


of interviewing is, of course, diplomacy. 
Coming to the 
which perhaps British journalists are the least 


uestion of pay, a subject upon | 


enlightened in regard to the Australian press, I : 
may say ‘that the editor of a daily gets from five — 


hundred to one thousand pounds @ year. 


I know | 


one who had twelve hundred and fifty pounds; © 


but the average may be taken at about seven 
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hondred and fifty or eight hundred pounds 
On two or three papers there is a literary manager 
as well as an editor, but usually one of the pro- 
prietors fills this post. Sometimes, also, as in the 
case of the Adelaide dailies, the editor is a pro- 
prietor. A good manager when not a proprietor 
will get from six to eight hundred pounds per 
annum. Permanent leader-writers (on the staff) 
have from four to seven hundred pounds a year, 
and for this they each: write perhaps five leaders a 
week, Outside leader-writers get paid from a 
guinea te three guineas an article. On some 
papers the usual pay is two guineas; on others, 
thirty shillings ; and others, again, a guinea, For 
ane contributions one pound a column is paid 
y some journals, and by others so much for the 
article according to its character and length. I 
have known a Melbourne paper pay five pounds a 
column (minion type) for a series of descriptive 
articles. Sub-editors get from eight to twelve 
pounds a week, the amount varying not so much 
in accordance with the ability of the sub as with 
the wealth of the proprietary. The work of the 
subs is much the same everywhere, and indeed if 
there is any difference, the worst paid have the 
most to do, inasmuch as on wealthy papers the 
sub-editor is allowed an assistant, who is paid 
from five to seven pounds a week. 

The pay of reporters varies up to ten pounds a 
week, this wage, however, only being paid to one 
or two leaders of staffs. The leader of the staff 
on an average daily will receive seven or eight 
pounds a week ; and capable reporters from five to 
nine pounds ; but more than seven pounds is not 
often paid. The latter sum is the waye of the par- 
liamentary hands in Melbourne ; but such reporters 
must be good general writers, apart from their 
peopoeney in shorthand. In Victoria, New South 

Vales, Queensland, and New Zealand, there are 
government Hansard staffs who give close reports 
of the proceedings in parliament, and are also 
called upon to report the doings of Royal Com- 
missions and Select Committees of inquiry. The 
head of a government Hansard staff receives about 
six hundred pounds a year; the second in com- 
mand, five hundred pounds ; and the others from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
pounds. It will thus be seen that good general 
reporters are not paid so well as government 
‘Hansarders, though the qualifications of the latter 
are little more than a knowledge of shorthand 
writing. It is certainly an anomaly that a good 
descriptive writer who is also a fast stenographer 
should in the same city receive less remunerution 
for his services than one who can perhaps do 
nothing beyond the mere mechanical shorthand 
routine. It may be remarked, however, that many 
of the best government stenographers have been 
obtained from the newspaper offices. 

There is no regular scale of pay for junior 
reporters, It used to be the custom of some, 
newspaper proprietors in Australia to take articled | 
pupils for a term of from four to six years. | 
There would be no premium, but, on the contrary, | 
the indentured youth would receive a small salary | 
—about thirty pounds a year to start with—which - 
would increase by annual instalments until he was 
out of his time, when he would arbi be taken 
on. the regular staff at a wage of three pounds a 
week, If he showed himself capable, in three or 
_.. four ‘years he would be getting five pounds a. 
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week ; but it would depend entirely on his own 
exertions. The system of apprenticing is, how- 
ever, now dying out; but there is no lack of 
youths willing to enter upon the profession of 
journalism. From a monetary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that a lad has a better 
chance of moving forward in a newspaper office 
if he enters it as an ordinary beginner than by 
signing articles. But he must work exceedingly 
hard, be at the beck and call of the office for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day for months at a 
stretch, and at the same time must increase his 
general and local knowledge. The harder he 
works and the less he grumbles, the better it is 
for him. 

I must not leave the question of salaries without 
referring to the special departments on the dail; 
newspapers, such as sporting, commercial, agricul- 
ture, mining, &c. The commercial editor is 
usually some one outside the office, who is paid 
at rates varying from fifty to three hundred 
pounds per annum for supplying every day a 
short summary of the various market proceedings, 
The work required of the commercial editor varies 
greatly with the different papers, hence the wide 
margin between the lowest and the highest rate of 
pay. Only two or three Australian dailies have 
some one specially told off to look after the 
mining ; but this department is becoming every 
day of more importance here, and ere long all the 
leading papers will require to have a mining editor. 
The remuneration of the share editors varies from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds a year. It 
is usually a stockbroker who supplies the daily 
share list, with, in some cases, a few comments 
upon the state of the market. Then there is the 
shipping man, who is, except in South Australia, 
a member of the permancnt staff, and is paid at 
reporters’ rates. In regard to agriculture, sporting, 
the drama, and other departments, it is necessary 
to explain that each of the dailies iasued in the 
Australian capitals publishes also a weekly paper 
{at sixpence, except in One instance where the 
price is fourpence), In some cases, the weekly is 
made up almost entirely from matter that has 
been used in the dailies ; and in others nearly the 
whole of the reading is specially written for the 
weekly. The latter system necessitates a separate 
staff, and thus it is that the same proprietary may 
employ two sporting editors, two dramatic editors, 
and sv on, There is, however, never more than 
one agricultural editor whose special province it is 
to write the weekly, this being considered essenti- 
ally a country newspaper; but he also occasionall 
writes for the corresponding daily. Sporting edi- 
tors on the most flourishing weekly papers receive 
about ten pounds a week, and in one or two cases 
assistants get about seven pounds a week, On the 
dailies, the sporting editor is not usually paid so 
highly, and if he has with sporting to combine 
dramatic and.other work, he takes rank as a 
general reporter and is paid as such. Sporting 
editors are always members: of the permanent 
staff; but dramatic and musical editors are not 
invariably so, The pay of an agricultural editor 
who is a member of the permanent staff is about 
ten pounds a week; but, as in the case of a> 
sporting editor, if he has to mix up other work 
with his special duties, his remuneration is much — 
less, the reason of course being that a special | 
knowledge is required in the one case, while in- 


ome | 
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the other a smattering is sufficient. A good 
sporting and agricultural writer acquires a name 
ibeoughaut the colonies, which is at any time 
worth a fair income to him. 

There is another class of men who have to be 
paid for services rendered to the dailies ; these are 
the country correspondents, Each daily in the 
capitals must have a correspondent in every town, 
or even village (township is the Australian word 
for village) throughout its colony, some ves ers 
having as many as one hundred and fifty of these 
communicants. Every correspondent is supplied 
with a free paper, and is paid at the rate of one 
pound per column for reports, or a small fixed 
sum per annum by arrangement. In a fairly 
large country town—for the colonies—say of four 
thousand inhabitants, a Sor benuent may earn 
from forty-five to seventy pounds per annum; but 
the average is probably not more than ten pounds, 
for scores of small places in the farming districts 
might be deserted villages for all the history they 
make. As for Soo rapt abroad, a good daily 
will have two London correspondents—one for 
despatching cable messages, and the other for 
writing news-lettera The former will receive a 
salary of from four to six hundred pounds a year; 
and the latter will be paid at per letter usually 
three cuineas, Sometimes the cable correspondent 
also writes the news-letters. Each of the dailies 
has also a correspondent at Paris, New York, San 
Francisco, and Port Louis, and some at other 

laces. ‘The intercolonial correspondence is per- 
ormed on the exchange system throughout, except 
in the case of one Melbourne paper, which has a 
special Sydney reporter. 

A word as to the class of men most likely to 
earn a living on the daily press in the colonies, 
Men who have failed at every other profession, 
and take up leader-writing as a dernier ressort, are 
of no use in the colonies. A middle-ayed English- 
man, no matter how good his education may have 
been, might wait for — before he secures a 
position on an Australian daily, unless he is a 
particularly brilliant writer, or comes with good 
credentials from a well-known British newspaper. 
A university degree carries no more weight in 
Melbourne or Sydney in respect to journalism 
than it does in London, A man is judged here, 
as elsewhere, by his work alone. Moreover, it 
takes a long time before an Englishman fresh to 
. the colonies can become acquainted with the many 

hases of colonial politics, and consequently if he 
»e ever so good a writer, the sphere within which 
he can work is very limited for, say, two or three 
years. As to reporters, smart young men who are 
good shorthand writers and who have had a little 
experience might do worse than come to Australia. 
The colonies are not overcrowded with good re- 
porters, and the scope for journalists is rapidly 
widening. Two things must be remembered, how- 
ever: one is, that the market could very easil 
be flooded ; and the other is, that reporters with 
colonial experience are invariably preferred to 
others. If, however, a reliable and capable re- 
porter comes to either colony and takes the first 
appointment that offers on a good daily whatever 
the salary, while he looks around and learns some- 
thing of colonial life and politics, he will probably 
not regret the step. But the must not be afraid of 
hard work ; and 1f he is of a genial temperament, 
somiuch the better, == 22 | 
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In conclusion, I may point out that apart from. 
the prospect of ascending the ladder of journalism 
itself, for an energetic young man the daily press 
here is not a bad stepping-stone to more remunera- 
tive occupations, A reporter in an Australian cit 
becomes acquainted with the best men there; if 
he has his eyes open, he perhaps soon finds out 
whether there is a more profitable but equally 
congenial means of livelihood available than the 
one he is engaged in; and if he has a little money 
by him into the bargain, he has exceptional chances 
of turning it over to advantage. The number 
of reporters who have risen to good positions in 
colonial life is surprising. Two members of the 
Victorian government and the Minister of Educa- 
tion for South Australia were once reporters. A 
late premier of New Zealand, now a K.B., was 
also a reporter. This gentleman entered parlia- 
mentary life under rather strange circumstances. 
The story goes that he was sent to report a meet- 
ing of electors held ‘to consider the most fit and 
proper person to represent them,’ at which candi- 
dates were invited to attend. At the appointed 
time, no candidate put in an appearance, and the 
late premier, who was the only representative of 
the press at the reporters’ table, was recommended 
by some one in the hall to come forward. He at 
once acted upon the hint, ascended the platform, 
made a brief speech, and at the election was 
returned unopposed. 


MR MAGSDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE CRISIS. 


A 8MALL, frightened-looking man was making his 
way down Holborn at a rapid irregular trot; his 
hat was crammed well home on the back of his 
head, and his coat-tails streamed ungracefully 
behind him as he hurried along, edging and push- 
ing his way amongst the throng of passengers. 
He carried a paper in his hand, at which from 
time to time he glanced nervously, as though its 
folds contained some dangerous explosive which 
might burst with disastrous results at any moment. 
It was Peter Magsdale ; and the paper he held 
was Messrs Carrel and Stalker's letter, which he 
was taking post-haste to Allan for his inspection. 
He stopped at a door whose brass plate bore the 
legend, ‘ Magsdale, Architect,’ and at once pro- 
ceeded to knock double-knocks industriously until 
he was admitted. : 

‘What on earth has happened?’ asked his 
cousin as he rushed into his room. ‘Sit down, 
and if anything has gone wrong, say so.’ 

Peter made a supreme effort to steady himeelf, 
and took achair. Speech could not do justice to 
his errand, so he handed Allan the letter with as 
few words as possible. 

‘Read that” he said—‘read that, and tell me 
what todo, I got it this morning.’ ‘ 

Allan unfolded the paper, and leisurely began 
to study it, whilst Peter sat, holding on by ‘the 
edge of the table, watching him with hungry 
eagerness. ; ee 2 | 

e will exercise our privilege and look over. 
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Mr Allan Magsdale’s shoulder at the storm-fraught 
communication. 


: ‘CRESSBURN versus MAGSDALE.’ 

Srr— We are instructed by Miss Emily Parkins, 
the guardian of our client, Miss Mary Cressburn, 
to claim from you, on behalf of her ward, the stm 
of seven hundred and fifty pounds, in the name 
of damages for non-fulfilment of your promise to 
marry her said ward. We are authorised to 
accept the above sum in settlement ; but should 
you repudiate liability, we shall be glad to be 
informed of the address of your solicitors, with 


a view to the institution of legal proceedings,— 
We are, &c., CaRREL & STALKER. 


To PETER MAGSDALE, Esq. 


Allan Magsdale read the letter through, and 
lay back in his chair, facing his cousin. ‘I 
wonder you aren’t ashamed to show that to me,’ 
he said with infinite scorn. 

Peter looked more wretchedly crest-fallen than 
before, but said nothing. 

‘When did you last see Miss Cressburn ?’ 

‘About a month ago,’ faltered Peter. 

‘Not since you promised to take her to see 
Cornelia ?’ 

‘No,’ was the half-whispered response. 

‘I can’t trust myself to tell you what I think 
about it, said Allan with indignant contempt ; 
‘you’d better take it away.’ He threw the letter 
at, rather than to, his cousin, and rising from 
his seat, turned his back on. him, to gaze out of 
the window, with his hands in his pockets. 

‘Won't you tell me what I ought to do?’ asked 
the miserable man after a long pause. 

‘Go to your solicitors,’ said Allan without turn- 
ing round. 

‘She thinks I’ve thrown her over,’ said Peter. 
‘I never meant—I didn’t intend to do that.’ 

‘I don’t know what else she could think.’ 

For two minutes Peter sat silent, staring at the 
carpet, and listening to the monotonous ticking 
of the clock: he cannot be said to have been 
thinking ; he was lost in dazed dreams as to his 
position, not peinee escape from it, but looking 
at it idly, as though it were the heading of a 
chapter he had not the inclination to read. 

‘For Heaven's sake, help me, Allan!’ he wailed 
at length. 

‘What could I do, supposing I wanted to help 
you ?’ said his cousin, turning fiercely nen him. 

‘What shall I do?’ moaned Peter. ‘I’ll marry 
her now if she will take me.’ 

‘Wisest proviso you can make,’ sneered Allan: 
‘How on earth you allowed things to come to 
such a pass, I can’t think.’ 

‘I thought perhaps she’d give way about know- 
ing Cornelia, if I didn’t go and see her for a time,’ 
he said, a little less dolefully, for he thought that 
Allan was relenting, and would at least advise 
him how to act. 

‘Oh, you did, did you ?’ 

‘I did indeed. I never wanted to give her up.’ 

«Then you had better go and tell her so.’ 

Allan Magedale returned to the table as he, 
spoke, and looked over Messrs Carrel and Stalker's 
letter again. ‘I don't believe Mary Cressburn 
‘has: any thing to do with the despatch of this 
precious document.’ | 

| ©Why ?’ asked Peter eagerly. _— 

«Because, replied his adviser, weighing his 
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words with sarcastic care, ‘because she wouldn't 
pay you the compliment of saying you’re worth 
the money.’ 

It was unpalatable; but Peter was too much 
engrossed with the theory iteelf to pay much. 
attention to the manner in which it had been 
propounded. 

‘1’ll go and see her to-night,’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
it isn’t too late to—to make it all right still.’ | 

‘Perhaps it isn’t,’ said Allan. ‘Meantime, 
you’d better go and ask Cornelia to lend you 
seven hundred and fifty pounds,’ 

Peter’s face fell again. ‘Do you really think 
they will press that?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know ; it would serve you right if they 
did ; and you had better be prepared—unless you 
mean to let them take action.’ | 

The shudder this shaft produced told Allan it 
had gone home, and he followed it up with 
another one. 

‘I shall like to hear what your sister says about 
the business ; you might come and tell me, if you 
survive it.’ 

Peter squirmed like a piece of scorched leather, 
and feebly offered himself a shred of doubtful 
eouett ‘She need never know about it?’ he 
said. : 

‘I rather think she will, if she doesn’t already, 
my friend. But I can’t spend any more time over 
it just now; I’m busy.’ And Allan sat down, 
and made a demonstration of selecting a pen, 

Peter rose to go, but lingered about the door. 
‘Why do you think she must know ?’ he asked. 

‘Of course she’ll hear about it,’ answered his 
cousin sharply. ‘Here, take your letter, and 
don’t bother,” he added. He didn’t want to 
console his cousin as well as ‘advise’ him, and 
was purposely dismissing him in as uncomfort- 
able a frame of mind as possible—a worthy 
object, in which he quite succeeded. 

Peter Maysdale went back to Somerset House, 
and pondered over the terrible muddle his pro- 
crastinating oe had led him into. He must 
see Mary Cressburn that evening at any coast, 
and so convinced was he of the necessity of this, 
that he did what he had never ventured to do 
before: he telegraphed to Mrs Bunshaw saying 
that an engagement would detain him until late. 
He could not trust to the chance of getting out 
after dinner if he went homme as usual. hen 
Miss Terripeg was not with them, his sister had 
always some good reason for keeping him at 
home: the Society’s accounts to audit, or its 
correspondence to attend to. Anything but a 
direct exercise of her inflexible will, which that 
astute woman knew better than to bring into too 
frequent use. | 

‘She won’t believe it, and there’s sure to bea 
row,’ he sighed as he sent away the message ; 
‘but I can’t help that. I wish to Heaven I could: 
see the end of it all!’ | 

This threatened action for breach of promise 
looked dreadfully formidable ; but surely he had 
nothing to fear from that. If he went down to 
Queen’s Road and explained that he wished to 


‘adhere to his engagement, and had never any — 


intention of throwing Mary Cressburn over, he 
could cut the ground from under her feet. If 
she consented to receive him again, he would. be 
very. much where he had been before; and if she 
refused to have anything more to do with him, 
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no proceedings she could institute would hold 
water for a moment. For the present he would 
continue to regard himself as engaged to her in 
spite of the solicitors’ letter. 

The day dragged slowly on; and at five 
o'clock he mufiied himself up in his coat and 
went out to seek a restaurant where he could get 
his dinner. He dawdled over the meal until it 
was time to go down to Putney, and uncomfort- 
able as he was about the meeting before him, he 
was almost glad that he had not much more time 
to brood over it. | 

He felt terribly nervous when he found him- 
self once again in the little sitting-room he knew 
so well, where everything reminded him of Mary 
Cressburn. There over in the corner was thie 
sofa on which they had been seated when he told 
his stumbling tale of love. That was the iden- 
tical book she had trifled with whilst she listened 
to his professions of eternal devotion. Here 
was——- Miss Parkins coming in, with hostility 
written on every line of her face. Any little rem- 
nant of courage he had brought with him vanished 
like smoke. Miss Parkins bowed to him without 
speaking, and seated herself rigidly on a chair, 
whilst Peter collapsed into the farthest seat he 
could find. 

‘Well, Mr Magadale,’ she said, ‘what is it?’ 

“IT wanted to see Mary,’ replied Peter, with ao 
very pale face. 

‘Mary does not want to see you, Mr Magadale. 
—Did you happen to receive anything from Messrs 
Carrel and Stalker ?? 

*T came about their letter,’ he said hesitat- 


in 1 fe 

‘ilies Parkins’ manner was so stern and uncom- 
promising that his nervousness increased, and he 
could not go on. | 

‘Yes, Mr Magsdale?’ said the lady, by way of 
encouragement; then, seeing his disqnietude, she 
continued: ‘I am indebted to Mrs Cornelia 
Bunshaw for the recommendation to take legal 


steps.’ 

The shuck was too much for Peter. ‘Mrs Bun- 
shaw!’ he screamed, bounding from his chair— 
‘Mrs Bunshaw !’ 

‘Yes, Mr Magsdale. I called at Astley Villa a 
few days‘ ago, and had the pleasure Mercy 
on us!’ exclaimed Miss Parkins, rising in her 
turn. ‘Is he going to have a fit?’ 

It looked exceedingly like it, for Peter’s eyes 
were starting from his head and he was trembling 
like a leaf. His faculties were hardly clear; but 
liyht was breaking in npon him: that must have 
been ‘the ‘case’ she had spoken of so feelingly to 
Miss Terripeg and himself. But why had she 
concealed the fact that she knew him to be the 
sinner? He pulled himself toyether with a great 
effort, and turned to Miss Parkins. ‘She didn’t 
know you were referring to me?’ 

‘Most assuredly she did, Mr Magsdale,’ replied 
the lady, recovering her composure as Peter grew 
calm, ‘though I did not knew, when I first saw 
her, that she was your cousin.’ | 

‘Her cousin!’ Cornelia had imagined that 
Allan was the faithless lover! She would soon 
be enlightened ; it was only another slight addi- 
tion to the muddle; a small one, perhaps, but 
still it would. not. improve matters, It would 
answer no purpose to explain the mistake to Miss 
Parkins, and he hardly thought of doing so; he 
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‘was too anxious to strike a blow at the impending 
legal measures. : | 

‘I came to say that I never meant Mary to 
ah 1 a that I had deserted her,’ he said, | 

‘I?ll tell her,’ responded Miss Parkins tersely. 

“I’m quite as anxious to marry her now as 
TI ever was.’ , 

‘I'll tell her,’ repeated the old lady. 

‘1 still consider myself engaged to her, con- 
tinued Peter, to whom confession brought relief. 

‘I’ll tell her,” was the only answer vouch- 
safed. “3 

‘May I not see Mary ?’ 

‘I think not, this evening, Mr Magsdale, I 
will speak to her, and let you know whether she 
wishes to renew your acquaintance or not.—Now 
you had better go,’ 

It had been an unsatisfactory visit on the whole, 
though he had accomplished his object in making 
it. Miss Parkins clearly understocd that there 
were no real grounds of action against him, and 
his readiness to fulfil his engagement completely 
dissolved any that she believed to exist. He 
could not go home just yet; it was only half-past 
nine, and if he returned before Cornelia had 
retired for the night, he would have to submit to 
a searching cross-examination on the business 
which had kept him Jate. Moreover, if Miss 
Terripeg were there, he should be obliged to 
walk home with her, and the events of the day 
nee not been of a nature to endear that task to 
um. 

He turned northwards, and set out, striving to 
rest his brain by wearying his limbs. He walked 
far and fast, and it was long after eleven when he 
stood before his own gate. Everything was in 
darkness, and the household had evidently gone 
to bed. It was rather a nuisance, for Mrs Bun. 
shaw had deprived him of that reveller’s friend 
his latechkey soon after Allan’s departure, and he 
would have to wake them up before he could get 
in. He rang once, softly, but disturbed no one. 
Then again, harder. Still no result, A third 
time violently, without producing avy effect. He 
set to work and tuggel at the handle until he 
heard the bell pealing wildly in the back premises, 
but still uobody appeared to be roused by it. He 
was very tired; and after his last effort, he sat 
down on the doorstep to rest, wondering what had 
happened within. Now sitting on one’s doorstep 
is not a congenial occupation, or one conducive to 
health when indulged in at midnight in December, 
and before Peter had been there five minutes he 
had sneezed twice with resounding vehemence, 
and recognised with rising temper that he was 
‘catching cold.’ Sternutation, however, did for 
him what the bell had failed to accomplish—a 
fact which would appear as inexplicable to us.as 
it did for the moment to him, did we not know 
that Cornelia had been seated all the time behind 
her closed shutters, waiting with judicial patience 
until she considered it advisable to admit him. 
She heard him sneeze and remembered his delicate 
chest. It would never do to have him laid up; 
80, just as he took hold of the bell-handle again, 
@ window was thrown open, and Mrs Bunshaw 
looked out, demanding to be informed who was. 
there. When Peter saw his sister, he grasped the- 
situation, and comprehended the singularly pro- 
found repose high enwrapped the. rest of the. 
household. ss. a ae 
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- *Ttis I” he answered irritably. 


shaw in tones which would have led a casual 
hearer to suppose that it was Peter’s acknowledged 


habit ‘to sleep on the doorstep when he came home. 


late. ‘What do you want?’ 

‘{—I want to get in,’ replied her brother, with 
chattering teeth. 

‘Pray, do you know what time it is?’ she 
asked, : 

‘I don’t know. I was detained (sneeze) I 
really couldn’t get home any sooner’ (sneeze). 

Mrs Bunshaw referred his appeal to the higher 
court of Principle to obtain its views about the 
propriety of entertaining it, and a long pause was 
thus necessitated, ‘I will let you in this time, 
Peter,’ she said at length, as though by doing so 
she incurred grave responsibility. ‘Miss Terripeg 
was here this evening, and I am much vexed at 
your behaviour.—There is the key,’ she continued, 
throwing it down to him. ‘I will speak to you 
about this in the morning.’ Peter clutched the 
key, and let himself in, breathing a silent but 
earnest prayer of gratitude for the whim which 
had moved his.sister to let him go to bed in 
peace, 

The next morning he awoke with a cold so 
severe that he could not get up, and as Cornelia 
considered suspense had a softening and beneticial 
effect, she delayed calling him to account until the 
evening ; but before then she had a visitor in the 
person of Miss Parkins, who came to tell her of 
the result produced by the svulicitors’ letter. 

‘I knew it would bring him on his knees,’ said 
Mrs Bunshaw at the end of Miss Parkins’ story. 

‘He is willing, nay, anxious to adhere to his 
engagement ; and [ think Mary will forgive him, 
being unaware of the means with which we have 
brought him back.’ 

‘Our sole object of course is to secure your 
niece’s rights,’ said Mrs Bunshaw, after a minute's 
thought. ‘If you will bring her to see me to- 
morrow, we will see what more can be done, 
though I do not think we can do anything 
further now.’ 

Miss Parkins took her leave, promising to bring 
Mary Cressburn the following day, and Cornelia 
went up-stuirs to see the recalcitrant Peter. She 
fuund him seated by the fire, a hoarse and woe- 
begone victim of catarrh, and took up her station 
opposite him in solemn silence. ‘I will say 
nothing about your late return last night, Peter,’ 
she began after a time, ‘nor will I refer to the 
occupation which detained you ; for that you are 
sufficiently punished already. I feel it my duty, 
however, to speak to you very seriously about 
Anna Terripeg.’ 

Peter fidgeted and looked a shade unhappier 
than he did when she came in, but said nothing. 

‘You know that your demeanour towards 
her has not been that of an ordinary acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘I don’t know how; she 7s no more than an 
ordinary acquaintance.’ 

‘I can’t believe that you mean what you say, 
Peter. During the past month I have looked 
upon her in the light of a sister.’ _ 
"Peter muttered something about his willingness 
to look upon her in the light of a sister too; but 
the:-conceesion was unacceptable, and earned him a 
severe anub for his improper levity. 
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3 | +$he will be here to-morrow. 
‘Well, what’s the matter?’ asked Mrs Bun- 
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She has never 
doubted that you mean to make her your wife ; 
and to draw back now would be to jilt her—yes, . 
to jilt her,’ for he started at the word. ‘You 
must speak to-morrow.’ 7 

The time had come to pnt an end to this dream 
of Cornelia’s, and Peter roused himself to do it, 
Engaged as he was to Mary Cressburn, he could 
not allow it to go any further. ‘If Miss Terripeg 
has any idea of the kind, Cornelia, your words, 
and not mine, have given it to her. I’ve shown 
her the usual civility due to a friend, and nothing 
more, in spite of your palpable efforts ta throw 
us together, which I couldn't prevent.’ 

‘I know what Anna thinks, and how she has 
come to regard you. She has opened her heurt to 
me and shown me her inmost thoughts,’ 

‘She wouldn’t have done that unless you had 
given her sympathy and encouragement,’ 

‘How coal I refuse to sympathise with her, 
knowing her as I do, and believing in your 
honesty ?—I will say nothing more now,’ said she, 
rising; ‘but before you meet her again, weigh 
carefully what I have said.’ 

‘I have never said a word to Miss Terripeg that 
might not be said to any acquaintance.’ 

‘Though you have Sonal yourself by no pro- 
mise, said Mrs Bunshaw in her most impressive 
platform tones, ‘she has your unspoken pledge, 
which is as sacred, in the eyes of an honourable 
man. A relation of mine who breaks his word to 
a woman, need expect nothing from me when I 
have done with this world’s goods,’ she added, and 
she left him, after firing this as a parting shot. 
In her own mind she knew well that there was 
great truth in Peter’s assertion that she had 
encouraged her friend to believe that he meant 
to marry her. ‘But his attentions were so pateut,’ 
she argued to herself; ‘he was always begging 
me to have her here, and used to be quite rest- 
less until he could have her to iinisele to take 
home.’ 

Up-stairs, Peter was reproaching himself with 
his share in the business, in happy ignorance of 
the crisis which was impending A next day. 

Mrs Bunshaw had arranged a little tea-party, 
at which all our friends were to be present to 
witness the reconciliation of Allan and Mary Cress- 
burn, and, if possible, the betrothal of Peter to 
Anna Terripeg. With regard to the latter couple, 
Cornelia had very grave doubts, but she meant 
to do her best to bring the engagement about. 

Every one has arrived, and Mrs Bunshaw has 
gone away for a moment to call Peter; so Allan 
takes advantage of her absence to say something 
to Mary Cressburn. ‘His sister simply rules him. 
I am certain that nothing but his dread of her 
interference made him so reluctant to let you 
know her. He came to me the other day after I 
last saw you, and was half mad at the idea of 
losing you, as he thought you meant to give him 
up.’ 

Allan was doing all he could to patch up the 
quarrel, and was on a fair way to success, for 
Mary knew nothing of Messrs Carrel and Stalker's 
letter. : — 

She did not answer his arguments. She had 
told Mies Parkins that she had done with Peter 
and his love when her last letter to him remained: 
unanswered, Had she been too hasty? Was he 
the poor weak but faithful creature his cousin: 





made him out? She loved him still, in spite of 
his neglect and the unmanly feelings which had 
caused it. Yes; if he would make amends now, 
here before. his friends and her own, she would 
forgive him, but it should be his last chance. 

er thoughts were interrupted by the entry of 
Mrs Bunshaw and her brother. He did not know 
Miss Cressburn was in the house; but on being 
told that Miss Terripeg was there, he silently 
resolved to declare his engagement to the former 
in the presence of the latter. Whatever unpleas- 
antness night result, it would put a final stop to 
the scheming which could only be productive of 
pain to one and vexation to the other. 

Cornelia was posing for an opening speech, and 
did not see the start he vave when he found Miss 
Creasburn in the roum; she gave rein to her 
organ of language at once, and proceeded to make 
everything nice and comfortable before she de- 
scended to domestic affairs and rang for tea. She 
addressed her cousin first, and the magnanimous 
kindness of her remarks would have moved most 
men of good feeling to tears. We deeply regret 
to record that the effect upon Allan was far 
otherwise. He grinned ; sei y and undisguisedly 
grinned. 

‘I was most unwilling to believe, Allan, that 
you had laid yourself open to suspicions which, if 
just, would have thrown so dark a shadow upon 
the hitherto unblemished name of Magsdale. I 
have invited you here this evening to meet Miss 
Mary Creseburn, I trust you have explained 
your conduct towards her, and earned my forgive- 
ness by obtaining hers, for causing her to doubt 
that your promise’ 

The looks of blank astonishment on three faces 
brought her gpeech, which was only gathering way, 
to an abrupt termination. Bren bady looked at 
every body else, and then stared so hard and mean- 
ingly at Mrs Bunshaw, that she paused, 

iss Parkins was the first to recover the use of 
her tongue, and she hastened to put Cornelia 
rivht. ‘You are making some unaccountable 
mistake, Mrs Bunshaw. Your cousin, Mr Peter 
sa rv was engaged to my niece.’ 

4 





Peter |’ shrieked Mrs Bunshaw and Miss Terri- 
peg in a breath—‘ PererR !!’ 

The hero of this story saw that the moment 
had come. He walked across the room and took 
Mary’s hand with doubting gentleness; she let 
him retain it, and he knew he was forgiven. Her 
presence strengthened him, and he spoke firmly : 
aaa engaged to marry Miss Cressburn,’ hie 
said. 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 
nelia stood aig but calm, gazing sadly on the 

air before her. Her hopes and plans had been 
efeated ; and she, in her blind anxiety to do what 
she thought right, had done much to destroy 
them. . She would not betray her disappoint- 
ment; she had undertaken to obtain justice for 
Mary Cressburn, and the identity of the lover was 
ap element which must not be allowed to affect 
her pledge. She had, only yesterday, solemnly 
charged Peter to remember that a promise spoken 
or wnspoken was a thing sacred, and she must 
not bid him retract the one he had given, now. 

‘Is this true, Peter?’ she said in a low voice. 

ities tenting, wot had Seances 

Miss Terripeg, who had been eagerly waiti 
for his reply, fe ] back on the sofa in liysterice: 
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and Cornelia said her last word as she moved over 
to her assistance: ‘You might have trusted me 
to stand your friend, Peter. For the sake of the 
girl you have allowed to suffer, and to whom 
you lave so tardily made amends, I will not turn 
your enemy now. The mistake was mine.’ _ 

And this was the end of Peter Magedale’s Court- 
ship, for he married Mary Cressburn three weeks 
ater, 


FIGHTING-COCKS IN SCHOOLS. 


Ir is highly probable that the Romans introduced 
cock-fighting into England. This cruel sport was 
for a long period extremely popular amongst men 
and boys. One of the earliest if not the first 
account of the pastime being practised by school- 
boys occurs in a Description of the City of London, 
by William Fitzstephen, who wrote in the reign 
of Henry IIL, and died in the year 1191. He 
records that it was the annual custom on Shrove- 
Tuesday for the boys to bring to the schools their 
gamecocks, to turn the schoolrooms into cockpits, 
the masters and pupils spending the morning in 
witnessing the birds fight. 

In many instances, teachers derived much of 
their income from payments made by their boys 
for providing fighting-cocks for this cruel and 
barbarous amusement. The masters generall 
claimed as their perquisites the runaway binds 
and those killed in battle. Our old school regula- 
tions and accounts contain many allusions to this 
subject. In the town accounts of Congleton is 
a payment: ‘1601. Payd John Wagge for dressynge 
the schoolhouse at the great [Congleton] cock- 
fyghte, 0. 0. 4.2. Wreay School, on the banks 
of Windermere Lake, was famous for this pastime, 
Mr Graham, a Westmoreland Squire, bequeathed 
to the school a silver bell, to be fought for every 

ear. ‘About three weeks previous to Shrove- 
uesday,’ says a well-informed writer, ‘the boys 
fixed upon two of their schoolfellows for captains 
whose parents were able and willing to bear the 
expense of the approaching contest; and the 
master on entering school was saluted by the 
boys throwing up their caps and the exclamation 
of “Dux! Dux!” After an early dinner on 
Shrove-Tuesday, the two captains, attended by 
their friends and schoolfellows, who were distin- 
guished by blue and red ribbons, marched in 
procession from their respective homes to the 
village green, where each produced three cocks ; 
and the bell was appended to the hat of the 
victor, in which manner it was handed down 
from one successful captain to another.’ This 
custom lingered until 1836. * 

A clergyman informed Mr William Henderson, 
for publication in his Folklore of the Northern 
Counties of England, issued in 1879, that when he 
was a scholar at Sedbergh grammar-school, York- 
shire, the master used to be entitled to fourpence- 
halfpenny yearly from every boy on Shrove- 
Tuesday for purchasing a fighting-cock, At 
Heversham, near Milnthorpe, says Mr Henderson, 
the cockpit was in existence close to the school a 
few years ago. The regulations of the Kendal 
gramimar-school provided that it ‘be free to all 
the boys resident in the parish of Kendal, for 
classics alone, excepting a voluntary payment of 
a cock-penny, as aforetime, at Shrovetide, &&,’ 
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At the grammar-school of Grange-over-Sand, it 
appears from a local historian that gratuitous 
‘payment was expected from the purents of each 
pupil. It varied in amount according to the 
social standing of the parents, and at the com- 
mencement of the present century ranged from 
two shillings and sixpence to five pounds. The 
money was known as cockpence, and doubtless 
originated with the old practice of providing 
gamecocks. : 

Debits of fighting-cocks often formed important 
items in old school accounts. Here is an example 
drawn from Sir James Mackintosh’s bill, from the 
master of Fortrose School: ‘1776-7. To cocks’- 
fight dues for 2 years 2s. 6d. each, 5s. Od.’ 

The Duke of York in the year 1681 introduced 
the sport into Scotland. Two years later, a cock- 
pit was set up at Leith, and it attracted so much 
attention that, in 1704, the town-council of Edin- 
burgh prohibited it as ‘an impediment to busi- 
ness,” After much debate, it was finally agreed 
to confine the sport at Leith to one day yearly. 
The barbarous pastime soon became popular in 
schools, and masters managed to profit by it. In 
Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, 
published in 1792, in an article by the minister 
of Applecross, county of Ross, it is stated the 
schoolmaster’s income is ‘composed of two hun- 
dred merks, with Is. 6d. and ?s. 6d. per quarter 
from each scholar ; and the cock-fight dues, which 
are equal to one quarter's payment from each 
scholar.” The Rev. Dr Edgar, in his Old Church 
Life in Scotland, referring to the school at Mauch- 
line, states that ‘the owners of the cocks pnid to 
the schoolmaster a small sum in name of entry 
money ; and those who did not provide a com- 
batant had to pay an extra sum for admission to 
‘the spectacle. It was a gala day in the school- 
master’s calendar, for not only had he the benefit 
vf f oremaec: the entry and admission money, but 

‘ad the privilege of picking up the carcases of the 
‘slain and seizing the persons of the fugitives,’ 
‘Daddy Auld’ stopped the sport at Manchline in 
the year 1782. It was continued in other schools 
to a much later time. 

Hugh Miller, the famous geologist, who was 
born in the year 1802, in his popular volume, 
My Schools and Schoolmasters, gives a graphic 
account of the amusement in the Cromarty 
grammar-school where he received his education. 
‘The school,’ says Miller, ‘like almost all other 

rammar-schools of the period in Scotland, had 
its yearly cock-fight, preceded by two holidays 
and a half, during which the boys occupied 
themselves in collecting and bringing up the 
cocks. And such always was the array of fighting 
birds mustered on the occasion, that the day of 
the festival from morning till night used to be 
spent in fighting out the battle. For weeks after 
it had passed the school floor continued to retain 
its deeply stained blotches of blood, and the boys 
would be full of exciting narratives regarding the 

lories of gallant birds who had continued to 
ght until their eyes had been pecked ont; or 
who, in the moment of victory, had dropped dead 
in the middle of the cockpit. Miller at some 
length denounces the cruel sport. 

hurch bells were often rung in England in 
honour of winning cocks. Kings frequently 
attended the battles. Henry VILL. encouraged 

_the sport, and James I. greatly enjoyed it. 





FIGHTING-COCKS IN SCHOOLS. 





Cromwell prohibited it in the year 1658; but 
no sooner had the Second Charles ascended the. 
throne than it was revived, and under royal 
favour was a popular diversion, and battles were 
fought in most unlikely places. It is stated in 
the parish register of Hemingborough, Yorkshire, 
as follows: ‘Feb. 2, 1661. Upon fastene day 
last they came with their cocks to the church, 
and faught them in the church—namely, Thos. 
Middleton, of Cliff, John Coats, Ed. Widhouse, 
and John Batley. 

Several attempts were made to check this cruel 
ei and it was finally prohibited in the year 

849. 

In the days of old, throwing at cocks was a 
popular sport. Its origin is almost lost in the 
dim historic past. Some writers trace it back 
to the time when the Danes ruled England. 
The foreign masters were hard on the Saxons 
and held them in subjection which was as bac 
as slavery. The inhabitants of an English city 
determined to make a bold attempt for freedom, 
and formed a conspiracy against the Danes who 
were placed over them. It was resolved that 
on a certain dark winter’s night a dozen brave 
men should secretly repair to the town-house, 
overpower the guard, and seize the arms which 
were kept there. When that had been effected, 
a signal was to be made, and the English were 
to leave their houses and slay the invaders, The 
operations had no sooner been commenced, than 
the noise made disturbed the cocks roosting in the 
building, and a loud crowing was the result. The 
unusual circumstance put the guard on the alert, 
who ape ended the well-planned scheme of 
liberty. The Danes, it is said, doubled their 
cruelty to the conspirators, 

After the English were freed from the Danish 
yoke, they are suid to have instituted in the 
city the sport of throwing at cocks, In revenge 
for the misery their crowing had occasioned. 
The pastime became popular, and soon spread 
throughout the land. Shrove-Tuesday was set 
apart for the sport, being the day the effort 
was made to murder the Danes. In course 
of time, cock-throwing became an amusement 
recognised by parish officials, and it frequently 
fignres in old accounts, The profits from the 
sport were frequently given to the church- 
wardens for the relief of the poor. The parish 


‘accounts of Pinner, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, may 


be 
the cocks at Shrovetide, 12s. Od. 
for cocks in Toune, 198. Od. 
Os. 6d.’ 

The cock was tied with a piece of string to 
a stake driven into the ground, and a small 
sum was charged for throwing at it with short 
clubs, In later times, three throws for three- 
pence was the ordinary aha lf the marks- 
man killed the bird, or knocked it down and 
run and caught it before it regained its feet, 
it became his property. The cocks were trained 
to evade the blows of the throwers, It was a 
common practice for schoolmasters to provide 
cocks for the diversion of their pupils. Kings 
even engaged in the sport. In a copy of some 
household accounts we read: ‘March 2, 7 Hen, 
VII. Item to Master Bray for rewards to them 
that brought cokhes at Shrovetide to Westminster, 


quoted as an example: ‘1622. Received from 
1628. Received 
Out of Toune, 





Many. attempta were made to stop this sport. 
There is a charge of 2a, 6d. in the corporation 
accounts of Worcester in 1745 for crying down 
cock-throwing. A paragraph in the Northampton 
Mercury of February 1758 states: ‘We cannot but 
cal tls our wishes that persons in power, as 
well as parents and masters of families, would 
exert their authority in suppressing a practice 
too common at this season of the year—throw- 
ing at cocks, a custom which, to the credit of 
civilised people, is annually declining.’ It lingered 
until a late period in many parts of the country, 
and was finally prohibited. At Wakefield, the 
magistrates stopped it about the year 1865. 





THE LOST WAGER, 

Fortune has queer methods of distributing her 
favours, and the way she showed her partiality 
for Gustavus Chuler was to give him a rich father. 
The head of the Chulers was not only an Alder- 
man of the City of London and a Warden of a 
great Company, but he was also in the running, 
as Gustavus somewhat figuratively put it, for the 
Mayoralty Plate. In attending to his many offices, 
Chuler senior so succeeded in exhausting the 
labour market that nothing was left for Gustavus 
to do but play pool, billiards, stroll down Pall- 
Mall, and take to himself other soul-stirring and 
vigorous recreations. In this walk of life he was 
ably aided and abetted by a companion in leisure 
named Nathaniel Blossom, an ingenious inventor 
of expedient, not to catch Time by the forclock, 
but rather to push him along. Ly a stroke of 
fate, it happened that Gustavus one fine morning 
came across Mr Blossom in Bond Strect, and after 
remarking on their happy conjunction, invited 
Nathaniel to walk with him. Some way down 
the street the pair stopped before the plate-glass 
front of Tompkins, their trusty and trusting 
tailor, Behind the window, in addition to the 
‘newest in tweeds,’ there had lately been arranged 
a miniature Madame Tussaud's of stony-faced 
waxen figures. 

‘I say, Gus,’ said Mr Blossom, in a thoughtful 
tone, ‘what a lot of dummies Tompkins has 
got in his window! That’s the way our money 
goes, old fellow, to clothe those wax beggars.’ 

Considering the many vain overtures Mr Tomp- 
kins had been making to Nathaniel for the scttle- 
ment of his last little account, the providing of 
raiment for dummies could only by a stretch 
of the imagination be said to affect Mr Blossom’s 
exchequer. | 

‘I do believe,’ went on Nathaniel, ‘that our 
respected creditor puts them in the window to 
stare us out of countenance. There is one in 
the middle whose glassy eye goes throuch mie. 
He seems to say: “Now, pay up, Nat, or into court 
you go.” I can’t stand it. I must quit the scene. 
Come !’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ cried Gustavus, detaining him. 
‘Have you ever noticed, Nat, what a resem- 
blance even a living man bears toa dummy when 
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bet ten pounds that I could stand there all 
day and never be taken for anything but a. 
dummy.’ 3 

‘It is possible,’ answered Mr Blossom dryly ;: 
‘but for all that, I’ll take you. Ten or twenty?’ © 

‘By Jove,’ exclaimed Gustavus, ‘you didn’t 
think I meant it as a bet, Nat?’ . 

‘I certainly did, dear boy; but of course if 
you say you didn’t, why’ Mr Blossom made 
® movement with his hand, and blew in the 
air, as if he wafted Mr Chuler’s rashness to the 
clouds. 

‘No,’ replied Gustavus firmly ; ‘I am not going 
to slip out of it that way. Having made the 
bet, 1 stand by it, and, win or lose, I’m your 
man. Let it be ten.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Mr Blossom joyously.—‘ And 
now, friend of my soul, the goblet sip; let us 
seal the compact in the flowing bowl Let 
an agile hansom convey us swiftly through the 
madding crowd to Italia’s son, the dark-browed 
Tavalio, who is compelled by circumstances over 
which he has no control to conduct a restaurant 
in the Strand. There we will carouse.’ 

That night, due to the receipt of mysterious. 
messages, the friends of both Mr Chuler and 
Nathaniel Blossom assembled in unwonted num- 
bers at the house of entertainment presided over 
by the dark-browed Tavalio. Amidst the greatest 
excitement, Mr Blossom set forth the subject of 
the bet, and placed Gustavus in the position 
of a man of mark. <A committee was hastily 
formed to promote the undertaking ; and it was 
resolved that the time allowed for Mr Chuler 
to carry out his impersonation of the Living 
Dummy be one hour, and the place, the window 
of the suffering Tompkins, who, under threat 
of the loss of the whole custom of the gathering, 
was to give his consent. Then the party grew 
exceedingly merry, and the bosom’s Jord of Mr 
Chuler sat so lightly on its throne that he insisted 
upon standing champagne all round. 

During the earby ot of the next day, Natha- 
niel Blossom received private information that his 
friend, Mr Gustavus Chuler, had, after much 
labour, won over the tailor to his cause, and 
that at three o’clock the same afternoon, the 
sartorial Tussaud’s in Tompkins’ window would 
be augmented by his living presence. <A post- 
script further informed Mr Blossom that the 
bet would be declared ‘off’ if there were any 
grimacing through the window. 

A trite after three o'clock that afternoon, a 
curious proceeding might have been witnessed in 
Bond Street. Never before had so many fashion- 
ably dressed young men been known to take 
such an absorbing iuterest in the various samples 
of ‘cheeks’ and ‘diagonals’ in Tompkins’ window ; 
and never, in the memory of the oldest assistant, 
had there been such a review of impenitent: 
debtors past the open dvor. The attitude of Mr 
Chuler was decidedly striking. Placed in the 
very midst of the tailor’s dummies, and displaying 
to the utmost advantage the. artistic cut of a. 
suit of tweed ‘Cheap at £4, 10s,’ his limbs had: 
adopted a painful rigidness, and hie countenance. 
a fearful vacancy. Amongst those acquainted 
with the subject of the bet, the impression pre-' 
vailed that it was a marvellous resemblance, and. 
that Gustavus would win in a.canter.. een 
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One of the most assiduous of the window-gazers 
was, as might be expected, Mr Nathaniel Blossom ; 
and a quarter of an hour short of the time of 
winning the wager, this gifted gentleman was 
admiringly eyeing the motionless form of his 
accomplished friend. ‘It’s nearly over,’ he said 
below his breath. ‘He’ll do it now, sure enough. 
He has acted a dummy to the life—Why, what 
the dickens is the matter with him ?’ 

The last ejaculation of the astonished Nathaniel 
was called forth by an extraordinary transforma- 
tion which suddenly came over the countenance 
of Gustavus. The face of the Living Dummy grew 
ghastly pale, and his eyes became set in wild 
and terror-stricken frenzy, while his limbs visibly 
trembled beneath him. 

‘He is going to have a fit,” thought Mr Blossom. 
‘It has been too much for him. I had better 
go in at once and alarm Tompkins before he 
falls through the glass’ Turning round with this 
benevolent intention, Mr Blossom immediately 
became aware of a presence which caused him 
to become almost as violently agitated as his 
unfortunate friend ; for, gazing directly over his 
shoulder, with every feature denoting amazement 
and fury, stood the portly form of Chuler senior. 
What the general public had failed to discover, 
had been quickly detected by the paternal eye. 
For a second or two Chuler senior stood as 
if petrified, as if discrediting the evidence of his 
senses ; then, casting a lowering and awful look 
upon his unhappy offspring, he bounded into 
the shop. Hardly knowing whut he was about, 
Nathaniel followed. Tompkins was standing in 
the middle of the shop rubbing his hands. With 
a wrathful brow, the scandalised candidate for 
first-citizenship strode up to him. ‘Are you tlie 
he ada! of that peepshow in the window?’ 
1e asked in a choky voice. 

The tailor, with a bewildered look, bowed 
obsequiously ; he seemed in doubt as to whether 
the title of showman was meant as an honour 
or otherwise, 

‘Then,’ thundered Chuler senior, turning an 
apoplectic tint, ‘what inducements have you 
held out to my son to make an ass of himself 
amongst your wax monstrosities? What is the 
meaning of his ridiculous position, sir? Have 
you no better advertisement of your miserable 
tweeds and checks? Or is this a deliberate insult 
to me—to me, sir—an Alderman of the City of 
London ?7—Speak! or 1’ll do you a mischief on 
your own premises !’ 

Tompkins drew back and turned pale. ‘It’s 
only a little bit of a lark, sir,’ he said soothingly. 
‘Some young gent’s bet. Mr Gustavus is imper- 
sonating the biving Dummy.’ 

‘The Living Dummy !’ cried Mr Chuler, stupe- 
fied. ‘A son of Mine—the Living Dummy !’ 
He glared at Tompkins as if the tailor had 
answered him with a parable. 

Further explanation, however, was unnecded, 
for at this moment the glass door which divided 
the shop from the window slowly opened, and 
the Living Dummy himself, looking very dazed 
and forlorn, stepped into view. The spectacle 
was too much for the author of his being, and 
the Alderman sank upon a chair. Gustavus fol- 
lowed his example, and, without a word, they 
sat-and gazed at each other. For a while Chuler 
senior seemed in danger of suffocation; but at 
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last he found his speech. ‘Send for a cab!’ 
he gasped faintly. i. 

ustavus threw an imploring glance in the, 
direction of the sneaking tigure of Mr Blossom, 
and that friend of his soul instantly responded 
to it by going outside and hailing the vehicle 
required. Meanwhile, the news had got abroad 
that a member of the swell-mob had been taken 
in the act of impersonating one of the tailor’s 
dummies with the object of a night-attack. As 
the alderman was the first to come out, he was 
identified with the culprit, and the remarks that 
were made upon him drove him nearly frantic. 
It was only when the abashed form of Gustavus 
crept into the cab, still unconsciously wearing 
the condemnatory card of ‘Cheap at £4, 10s.,’ 
that this illusion was dispelled. 

By the next day’s post Mr Nathaniel Blossom 
received from his friend Gustavus Chuler a lugu-. 
brious epistle, which set forth that the writer's. 
state of health necessitated an immediate trip. 
to the Highlands of Scotland, The envelope 
contained, in addition to this afflicting informa- 
tion, a Bank of England note for ten pounds, 
forfeit to Mr Blossom for a lost wager. 


‘SLOY D’ 


Our educational system, in one way and another, 
has recently been attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion. One of the most significant signs of move- 
ment with the times is the Association just form- 
ing for promoting the teaching of ‘sloyd’ over 
the United Kingdom. This system has for some 
time past been an important factor in the educa- 
tional systems of several European countries. The 
great beauty lies in the fact that it educates a 
child morally, physically, and mentally. Sweden 
was the originator of this system of manual 
instruction, which is not, as is frequently sup- 
posed, merely wood-carving, but is the system 
applied to the different kinds of handiwork for 
educational purposes. Sldjd, the Scandinavian 
word, which is termed ‘sloyd’ in England for 
convenience, means originally ‘cunning,’ ‘clever,’ 
‘handy.’ The results at which the system speci- 
ally aims is to implant respect for work in general, 
even for the coarser forms of manual labour ; to 
develop activity ; to foster order, cleanliness, neat- 
ness, and accuracy; to encourage attention, in- 
dustry, and perseverance ; to develop the physical 
powers and to train the eye and the sense of form. 
It is intended to teach all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, how to use their hands as well as 
their heads, so that each man and woman may 
be placed in a position of independence and be 
capable of earning an honest livelihood. 

We have been particularly fortunate in obtain- 
ing one of the chief Swedish authorities on the 
system in the person of Miss Mystrim, who 
has been engaged in London in adapting the 
system to English requirements. Active prepara- 
tions are being made to instruct those desirous 
of becoming teachers. The course is arranged in 
series, ‘The first article which learners have to 
make is a little pointer, using merely a knife 
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and glaee- r; from such articles they proceed 
‘to more difficult ones—making rulers, inkstands, 
brackets, and so forth. Attendance at the classes 
is voluntary on the part of the pupil, so that 
there are certain conditions which the work must 
fulfil. It should be useful, and not too fatiguing ; 
the articles made should offer variety, and should 
not be articles of luxury ; they should be accom- 
plished without help, and they should be real 
work, and not play. A necessary feature, too, 
is that they should demand thoughtfulness, and 
not be purely mechanical work. Many will no 
doubt here say, ‘It is nothing more nor less than 
ordinary carpentering. On consideration, how- 
ever, it will be found there are several differences 
—first and foremost comes the difference in the 
object of sloyd, which is not to turn out young 
carpenters, but to develop the faculties, and especi- 
ally to give general dexterity, which will be of 
value no matter what line of life the pupil may 
afterwards pursue. Other differences are—the 
character of the objects made, which are usually 
stnaller than those made in the trade: the tools 
used ; the knife, for instance—the most import- 
ant of all in sloyd—is little used in ordinary 
carpentry ; and lastly, the manner of working 
is not the same: the division of labour employed 
in the carpentering trade is not allowed in sloyd, 
dca cael article is executed entirely by each 
upil. 

: P ianey has almost been done away with in 
Swedish schools since the introduction of sloyd. 
It has been found in all the schools where it has 
been introduced that greater and more intelligent 
progress has been made in the ordinary school- 
work, It makes children think for themselves, 
The system demands individual supervision and 
instruction, which is an advantage, as the teacher 
is enabled to gain an insight into the character, 
and to establish a personal relation between him- 
self and his pupils. 

In regard to the statement that it promotes the 
physical, mental, and moral development, we find 
that morally it implants respect and love for work 
in general ; it strengthens the bond between home 
and school ; and it fosters a sense of satisfaction 
in honest work, begun, carried on, and completed 
by fair means. Mentally, sloyd acts in drawing 
out and exercising energy, perseverance, order, 
accuracy, and the habit of attention; it causes 
pupils to rely on themselves, to exercise fore- 
thought, and to be constantly putting two and 
two together. Physically, the system brings into 
action all the muscles, and exercises both sides of 
the body. Pupils work with the left hand and 
arm, as well as with the right, in sawing, planing, 
&c. Sloyd is particularly useful to the girls of 
our higher schools, and is more important for 
them than their sisters of the working classes, 
The former are sadly in want of some interesting 
active work to counterbalance the continual sit- 
ting and poring over books and exercises, 
Besides the general development it furnishes, 
the positive knowledge gained is of the greatest 
service, and serves to stimulate a growing experi- 
ence of sympathy with men’s work. 

The first course for training teachers in England 
commenced in August, at the Ladies’ College at 
| Sydenham, which has been kindly lent for the 
purpose. Hitherto, those who would be teachers 
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at Miaiis, on the beautiful shores of Lake Save- 
lingen; and after going through the course 
there, have had to face the difficulty of apply- 
ing the system to English tastes and custome. 
Now, they will not have quite so long a 
journey to undertake to gain instruction; and 
the knowledge they do gain will be such as they 
can impart straight away to pupils. In order to 
counteract the evil of spurious teachers croppin 
up, there will be inspectors appointed, who will 
be allowed to visit any places where sloyd is 
taught at any time, to see that the system is 
carried out properly and faithfully. 

From the foregoing sketch, some idea of the 
importance of this new feature in our educational 
system may be gleaned. The British people are 
slowly awakening from their lethargy, and are 
at length making a stir to place themselves on a 
more equal footing with our wary continental 
brethren. Sloyd is one step in the right direc- 
tion ; for we want whole men and women whuse 
faculties are developed to their fullest extent, 
and who have learnt to apply their knowledge 
not only in emergencies but in the daily events 
of life. We must not overlook the fact that all 
skilled work, however humble it may appear, is 
brain-work too. In a system of tried value like 
sloyd, if it is successful in taking firm root here, 
it is destined to influence a wide moral and social 
influence, and raise us in some degree ont of our 
deplorable state uf coma. In addition to its social 
and moral value, it is now widely recognised as 
the basis of technical education. Great things 
must not of course be expected all at once; for 
not only have children to be made interested in 
such occupations, but teachers have to be trained 
to initiate them into successful methods, 


IN THE TIME OF YULE. 


Once more the dear old Yule comes round, 
And hands, heart-warmed, close fast again, 

While far and wide rings out the sound: 
‘Peace upon earth—good-will to men.’ 


New life, new strength, for coming years, 
When souls are knit, in days to be, 

By griefs and joys, by hopes and fears, 
Of one great, grand humanity. 


The common tie of common need, 
The human tie of suffering, 

May bind together hearts that bleed, 
When life's glad bird no more can sing, 


No bird can sing the whole year through, 
No rose can bloom in Winter's blast, 

And yet o’er hearts both brave and true 
Some errant beam of light is cast. 


And generous trust that looks above, 
With noble aims and sympathies, 

Shall teach the wounded heart that love 
An infinite forgiveness is. | 

Hareret Kenpau. 
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: 7 . ; thing but itself from view. It is wonderful to 
DARK DECEMBER DAYS. see, yet not at all easy to stand, and that in a |. 

As we reckon them, December days are the first | double sense. Nay, at such a time we are glad i 
of the winter ones ; but from a climatical point | to be, as Emerson says, 
of view the honour properly belongs to those of Avouad the vais eR colnon: Gnaloand 
the previous month, when, as Burns said, ‘ the Tava tunuléucaa arvaey af atom: 
wind blaws loud wi’ angry songh,’ and ‘ when chill 
November’s surly blast made fields and forests 
bare.” But be that as it may, then the autumn 
has waned and winter is waxing, the almanac- 
makers notwithstanding. Some of the ancient 
 weather-guides used to put this month down as 
having what they called ‘halcyon days’ in plenty, 
and yet others of them characterised it as stormy, 
squally, and most variable. As a matter of fact, 
there is a certain uniform strain of sombrous 
gravity about the days of December, with an 
' occasional storm to dispel the monotony. Martial 
called those days smoky, and they are almost as 
| misty and foggy as those of November, so that 
itis only by a considerable stretch of imagination 
that they can be styled anything like ‘halcyon 
days.’ 

The evening of a December day has been 
pictured somewhat fantastically by the author of 
Pickwick in a striking sentence: ‘The evening soo aneher damlile oni saaeh ec nail ey Get awa 
grew more dull every moment, and a melancholy ee The st a af off eau ne ae ee el 
wind sounded through the deserted fields, like Jee , aoe a ay i Tumi : i be gkell 
a distant giant whistling for his house-dog.’ It tt 7 ies a : Ke a Ley ae y | 
is not to be wondered at that the scene imparted all. Indeed, John Keats summed UVecember ‘up 


a sombre tinge to the feelings of Mr Winkle, accurately when he said : 

| for this ‘winter-month,’ as our Saxon ancestors| The owl, for all his feathers, was a-oold ; 

termed it, had a similar effect upon the poet The hare limped trembling ee a frozen grass, 
Cowper. In December 1780 he wrote: ‘ At this sm ont wae tie Hock weOny aan: | 
season of the year and in this gloomy uncomfort- | Cold, of a truth, are the dark December days. 
‘able climate, it is no easy matter for the owner] Although the average temperature is said to be | 
of a mind like mine to divest it from sad | thirty-nine degrees, yet, as the farmers say, ‘it } 
| subjects.’ . is sometimes too cold even to snow.’ a | 
- Dark, indeed, are the December days when the} Low hang the clouds; and if there is gloom on. | 
; ‘exceptional storms come on, for they are intensely | the spirits or mist on the mind, then the icy | 
 yealistic. As Chatterton forcibly put it: the| chill which is in the air so influences, nay, even | 
“rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, roll | glamours the sight that wood and hill and field } 
the white surges to the sounding shore.’ The| alike appear to wear the weary pallor and. the | 
| snow, driving onwards, seems to alight nowhere, | painful stillness of despair. In some such con-'| 
lvand it-appears as if determined to hide every-| dition the poet of the Seasons must assuredly | 
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No herds go forth to seek the pastures now, 
either through the vales or over the mountains, 
Every warbler is silent except the friendly Robin, 
who now and then appears to forget what month 
it is, and so lets out his song quite unawares. | 
The bee is no more heard, not even when the 
sun for an hour shines warmly, for there is no 
floral feast to entice, Not even a daisy is seen, 
Still, with all this dearth, there is something | 
sublimely beautiful before us. On trees and — 
shrubs thousands of crystals sparkle, and on a 
spotless robe of white at times we firmly tread. 
That robe, so downy, soft, and warm, serves as 
a coverlet, underneath which are tucked the |: 
plants and seeds for future bloom, and there 
they are sleeping and dreaming their dreams of 
the sunshine to come in the days of the spring. =| 

It is not easy to keep from depression at this 
season. The days, now shortened to the briefest |: 
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have been when he exclaimed of these days, 
‘Horror wide extends his desolate domain.’ An 
old Minnesinger said truly, ‘Men frown at these 
phenomena.’ There is no real reason, however, 
why the variations of December should cause 
such a tinge of distaste; nay, the highest testi- 
mony tells the other way. The Bard of Ayr 
said of the storm itself, ‘The tempest’s howl it 
soothes my soul;’ while the thoughtful singer 
of In Memoriam declares that 


Well roars the storm for those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


But the dark December days are not altogether 
wnlovely and unattractive. The skylarks collect 
in flocks, the woodcocks put in an appearance, 
and the rooks follow the plough with a most 
remarkable tameness. Flowers are not entirely 
absent either. Byron, we know, in a satirical 
mood, considered it as foolish to ‘seek roses in 
December’ as to ‘trust in critics ;? but it is not 
so unwise as the poet thought to seek, for ‘the 
Christmas rose shall blossom, though it be ’mid 
snows. Other flowers, too, display themselves occa- 
sionally. True enough, the trees would be leafless, 
mere ‘rattling branches,’ as Ambrose Philips called 
them, ‘bare ruined choirs in which the sweet 
birds sang,’ as Shakespeare inimitably expressed 
it, were it not for a few sear ones which cling 
as if with the clutch of death ; but the mistletoe 
berries are ripening to transparency, while the 
hellebore, the protected polyanthus, the sheltered 
snowdrop and wallilower are in bloom; and the 
wading binds as Gilbert White designates them, 
assume their winter plumage. There are always 

lants and flowers of which it may be said, as 
Shakespeare made Perdita affirin of rosemary and 
rue, ‘these keep seeming and savour all the 
winter long.’ 

Confidence comes to us even in what have been 
styled drear-nighted December days. We know 
that it will not always be thus. The shadows 
will not continue to lie at such length across 
our path, the birds will not perpetually sit 
brooding on the snow, nor the milk constantly 
come ‘frozen home in pail.’ Nay, although the 
pastures lie in silence, like adeep calm sea, each 
morn and eve brings new promise of the glory 
that shall be hereafter, for to the imagination, 
even 

In oold December fragrant chaplets blow, 
And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XIL—OONCLUSION. 


It was during the early hours of the following 
morning before any of the household were astir 
that. Agnes made her confession to her husband. 
My Esholt had slept soundly during.a great part 
of the night, but whenever he woke up for a few 
minutes there was his wife by hie side, smiling 
and ‘ready to minister to all hie requirements. 
When he finally awoke there was-upon him a 
senee:of deep content and. restiulness ; the phan- 
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toms, bred of weakness and much solitary brood- 
ing, which heretofore had haunted his. pillow: by- 
day and flitted on huge dusky wings through his 
dreams by night, had vanished utterly ; instead, 
there breathed reund him soft summer aira, and 
all his being seemed filled with sunshine and 
weet music.” ‘O Lové, of all magicians thou art 
chief,’ 

Then it was that Agnes began to tell her tale 
First of all, she told by what chance she became 
a listener at the interview between Wilmot and 
Mr Vampy ; and then she went on to repeat all 
that passed between the two, which, with that 
feminine gift of memory where dialogue is con- 
cerned, she was able to give nearly word for 
word. After that, she proceeded to narrate how 
she had locked up the first bottle of medicine 
and had sent for another to replace it ; how she 
had met Wilmot for a moment on the landing; 
and how, after much inward perturbation, | 
had taken upon herself to send him three words 
of warning. Then she sat silent, not knowing 
whether her husband would approve or disapprove 
of this last action on her part. 

He had listened to her in silence, but with the 
deepest attention. His first words were a great 
relief to her. ‘You did quite right, dearest, in 
acting as you did. You have relieved me of a 
disagreeable duty. It would have been most 
painful to me to have to tell him verbally that 
which three words from your pen have made 
known to him. Forewarned is foregrmed, His 
hand has been forced ; he must needs make his 
next move within the next few hours, whether 
he likes it or not.’ 

We Jay silent for a little while, evidently deep 
in thought; then he said: ‘Poor Wilmot! Poor 
misguided young man! With all his faults, and 
they are many and grievoue, I cannot help pitying 
him. Why did he not come to me when he first 
found himself beginning to flounder among shoals 
and quicksands? A ig pe hand held out to 
him at that time might have changed the whole 
course of lis future life. And then how attrac- 
tive he was—how every one seemed to take to 
him! Who conld have believed such depths of 
dissimulation—and worse—lurked under so fair 
an outside! That he was in monetary difficulties 
I had some reason to know, and my intention 
was to challenge him on the point to-day, or, at 
the latest, to-morrow; but 1 could never have 
credited that he would lend his sanction to a plot 
so nefarions as that propounded by his last even- 
ing’s strange visitor. ut “smooth runs the 
water where the brook is deep.”’ | 

Agnes had not yet said all that she had made 
up her mind to say. ‘Robert, are you aware 
that Wilmot Burrell and I were at one time 
engaged?’ A vivid blush dyed her face as she 
put the question. “a “ase, MESS 
‘It is only since I have been ill that I have 
become aware of the fact,’ he replied. *When I 
first asked Miss Granby’s permission to speak to you 
about marriage, she told me that you had already 
been engaged, but that, owing to the change in 
dg fortunes, the to whom your promise 

been given had seen fit to change his mind. 
I believe that at the time I expressed my opinion 
of his conduct rather strongly. Not for a moment 
had I any suspicion that young ‘Barrell was the 
man in question; had I been aware of it, asa 
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matter of course he would never have set foot 
across my threshotd. On this point, as on others, 


‘I. was led away by his frank, sailor-like bearing, — 
breach of confidence. 


his contagious laugh, and his manner, which 
seemed as open and candid as the day ; no doubt 
also, to a considerable extent, by my predilection 
for one who, leaving his own qualities out of 
uestion, was the son of one of my dear brother's 
oldest friends. My suspicion of the truth was 
first aroused by some trifle, I scarcely now know 
what, that day at Rashmere, and I then and there 
made up my mind to ascertain the facts of the 
case. Just at that time, however, I was much 
put about in business matters; and shortly after, 
as you will remember, I was called from home ; 
while on the heels of my return came my 
present illness. Still, the subject had by no 
means escaped my memory; but it was not till 
Friday in last week that I ascertained, through 
a confidential channel, that which I wanted to 
know. I will not dilate on the feelings with 
which I heard the news, Unwittingly, I had 
done you a great injury, exposed you to a great 
temptation. But my faith in you never wavered 
for an inetant. “Although it was my hands that 
thrust her into the fiery furnace, she will emerge 
spotless and unscathed.” That was what I said 
to myself times without number. I could do 
nothing just then, ay weakness was so extreme, 
but I never trembled for you in the least. He 
lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it with all 
8 lover’s devotion as he ceased speaking. 

There was still one matter more on Agnes’s 
mind respecting which she felt that she ought. 
to say something to her husband, and yet she 
hardly knew how to begin. She wanted to tell 
him about the torn letter she had found in his 

rivate drawer. It had been much in her mind 
uring her long nightwatch, but the thought 
of it no longer rankled there as it had before. 
‘It was my fault that the letter was written 
which brought forth such a reply, she said to 
herself. ‘He loved me when he married me; 
and had I been a different wife to him, he would 
never have had occasion to make a confidant of 
any man,’ 

‘There is one thing more I wish to confess to 
you, Rebert,’ she said with downcast eyes, for she 
recognised now what a breach of confidence she 
had been guilty of im reading the letter at all, 
although at the time the temptation had proved 
too strong for her. : 

‘Confess away,’ he answered with that smile 
in his eyes which softened his face so wonderfully. 
‘I promise you plenary absolution before you 

m5 


*You remember that day when you gave Mr 
Barrell your keys and sent a message by him, 
asking. me to open the private drawer in your 
study and give him a certain memorandum book 
I should find there?) Well’ . 

a moment. I have no recollection of 
e. 





‘Stop 3 
sending any such messag: 
“But. you must have sent it, dear, otherwise 


how ase have known anything about it?’ 

ae €: é rc 1. noe 3 .f scapes 
-~ “Qn ‘opening the drawer I found lying close by 
‘the book I had come for a torn portion of a letter, 


‘one of the paragraphs of which caught my eye. 


ag» it Wp and read the whole of it.’ 


Then my curiosity overpowered me, and I took 


80, 
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“There was no harm in that: you are my. 
wife.’ | ' ee 
“It was very wrong on my part. Tt was a great 


‘Tut, tut! It was nothing.— But.do you happen 
to remember the contents of the letter ?’ 

Did she not! She had felt at the time as if it 
would be impossible for her ever to forget them. 
‘I read the letter more than once,’ she answered, 
flushing a little, ‘and I have a good memory.’ 
Then she repeated the letter to him almost word 
for word. | 

‘My poor darling! and this has been rankling 
in your mind ever since? No wonder, either.’ 

‘Had I been the wife I ought to have been to 
you, dear, had I been all that you had a right to 
expect, the letter would never have been written 
which called forth that reply.’ 

A curious expression flitted across Mr Esholt’s 
faee. ‘If you don’t mind the trouble,’ he said, ‘I 
should like you to go at once and fetch me that’ 
letter,’ 

Three minutes later she was back again. ‘The 
letter is no longer there,’ she said a little 
blankly. 

‘Of course it isn’t,’ he coolly answered. ‘The 
same hand that put it there took it away.—Do 
you not comprehend 2?’ 

‘No,’ she said with a shake of her head. 

stupid, I know.’ 

‘To speak plainly, then—no such message as 
the one given you by Wilmot Burrell was ever 
sent by me. No such letter as the one read by 
you was ever received by me; consequently, it 
could not be an answer to anything written by 
me. Wilmot Burrell was the author of that 
Beds effusion, or some one else forhim. It was 
1¢ who put it there; and it was he who took it 
away after it had served his vile purpose, which 
was neither more nor less than to sow dissension 
between the woman he once professed to love, 
but had cast off, and the man who had befriended 
him and at whose table he had broken bread. 
This is worse, infinitely worse than all that has 
gone before.’ 

Agnes was overwhelmed— powerless to give 
utterance to a word. What must her husband 
think of her after her confession that she had 
taken the forged letter as being in answer to 
one written by him! Blind idiot that she must 
have been to dream for one moment that Robert 
Esholt would under any circumstances have 
penned anything which could have elicited such 
a reply! Oh, how she had misread him! And 
yet neither by word nor look had he reproached 

r. 

By this time it was past eight o'clock. Mr 
Esholt rang the bell which hung by the side of 
his bed. To the servant who came he said: ‘Go 
to Mr Burrell’s room and tell him that I wish 
to see him as soon as possible,” Then, when the 
door was shut, he added sternly: ‘Not another 
hour shall he remain under this roof’ - 

Presently the servant came back, looking some- 
‘Mr Burrell is not in his room, sir, 
His bed has = 

itt 


‘T am 
ve 


what scared. 
nor anywhere about the house. bed. 
been slept in; and his carpet bag, which was 
his room last night, is not there now.’ te 

‘That’ will do, Bridget ; thank you, said Mr 
Esholt.. Then turning to his wife: ‘It.is better: 
he said. ‘Your brief warning was enough. 
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He has solved the difficulty after his own fashion, 
and in all probability we shall never see him or 
hear of him more.—And now,’ he went on, ‘I 
will tell you something which may perhaps sur- 
prise you a littl. Mr Vampy was a private 
detective employed specially by me. Some doubts 
having arisen in the mind of the holder as to the 
genuineness of the bill for the two hundred and 

fty pounds, it was submitted privately to Jabez 
Kimber, wlio at once pronounced it to be—what 
it was—a forgery. Without a hint to Burrell, he 
at once came to consult me in the matter. After 
some consideration, I determined to take up the 
bill, although it would not fall due for some time. 
I was determined to so far shield the eulprit that 
the settlement of the affair should become a matter 
beiween himself and me alone; but at the same 
time I was anxious and curious to know by what 
means he had proposed to himself to meet the 
liability when it should fall due, Behind the 
one transaction so fortunately brought to light 
might possibly lurk others more dangerous still. 
Hence my employment of Vampy—whose real 
name, however, is something altogether different 
—and I shall no doubt receive his report of last 
night’s interview in the course of to-day. The idea 
of frightening Wilmot into consenting to tamper 
with my medicine was an emanation of his own 
ever-ingenious brain, and ought in itself to have 
aroused the other's suspicions. I can only sup- 
pose his object to have 
extremes Wilmot would be prepared to go in 
order to screen his own turpitude. But it was 
rather absurd. to suppose that a man who had come 
on the errand he was presumed to have come on 
should happen at that particular time to have 
abont him a drng, or essence, possessing the 
remarkable properties attributed to it by him, 
and that they should be precisely the properties 
needed for carrying out the object he had so 
insidiously shapeste I think that had I been 
in Burrell’s place the proposition would have had 
too much of the air of @ prearranged scheme not 
to make me feel sure there was something more 
in the background, But one can never tell. No 
doubt Wilmot had been goaded to the point of 
desperation, and was scarcely master either of his 
thoughts or his actions. In any case, it is just as 
well that he has cut the Gordian knot in the way 
he has.’ 

When Dr Pyefitt arrived two hours later, he 
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found his patient so much better that he was | 


quite jubilant. ‘Aha!’ he exclaimed as he 
rubbed his hands gleefully; ‘our last change of 
medicine seems to have effected a remarkable 
improvement. We cannot do better than per- 
severe in it, I think.’ : 
‘Indeed, you can't, doctor, replied Mr Esholt 
with a smile. ‘The last medicine has done me 
more ood than all that went before.’ 
But before this Agnes had gone to her own 
room.. She had passed through seo much during 
the last dozen hours that she was worn out both 
mentally and physically ; besides, as Mr Esholt 


sensibly remarked, if she did not take a few hours’ 


rest now, what would she be fit for when evening 
should come round again ? -_ Se 

Dr Pyefitt had not been gone many minutes, 
iss Esholt was wheeled into her brother’s 
-Davry having firet-reconnoitred to make 
t Agnes. had vacated her post for the time 





even if the 






being. Of course the sister's first words framed 
themselves into an inquiry after her . brother’s 
health. — : | 3 8 

‘I am better, very much better, this morning. . 
Even Pyefitt was struck with the change’ 

‘I am truly rejoiced to hear it, Robert.’ a 

‘I am sure you are, Janet.—By-the-way, I had 
a fresh nurse last night, vice Mrs Jukes superseded. 
But probably you are aware of it already ?’ | 

‘Yes. Agnes told me what she was about to 
do. Seeing her so self-willed in the matter, I 
made no attempt to dissuade her.’ 

‘You must make it right with Mother Jukes as 
regards money matters. She’s a good creature ; 
but when asleep, she certainly does snore like a 
trooper.’ - 

‘I have something to say to you this morning, 
Robert, which I would much rather have left 
unsaid, if the affection and duty I owe you would 
have allowed me to do so.’ 

‘That’s rather an ominous beginning, Janet ; 
ut go on | 

‘What I have to say refers to Mrs Esholt.’ 

‘To Agnes!’ He raised his eyebrows slightly, 
and there came into his face a look she knew well 
—the keen, hard, slightly aggressive look which he 
habitnally wore when at business, and sometimes 
forgot to lay aside at home. ‘I am all atten- 
tion.’ : 

‘Yesterday evening, a stranger—a gentleman, 
if ol ie he would term himself—called to see 
Mr Burrell. Wilmot conducted him to your 
study, where the two remained shut up together 
for more than half an hour. Two minutes before 
the stranger's arrival, Mrs Esholt entered the 
study ; three minutes after his departure, she 
quitted it. Consequently, she must not only have 
been present at the interview, but have known 
beforehand at what moment the stranger might 
be expected, and, one may reasonably assume, 
have been equally well acquainted with the object 
that. brought him here.’ | 

‘Who saw all this? 
derive your information ?’ 

‘From Davry. She saw Mrs Esholt both enter 
and leave the study.’ 

‘So.— Anything more ?’ 7 

‘There’s one thing more which I think you 
ought to be made acquainted with. About an 
hour later, Mrs Esholt gave Bridget a note for Mr 
Burrell with special instructions that it was to be 
sure to reach him.’ 24 

‘Anything else ?’ | 

‘Nothing else, Robert. I have thought it my 
duty as a sister to make these circumstances known 
to you, more especially following as they do upon 
certain other circumstances which I ought, per- 
haps, to have brought under your notice long 
ago—indeed, I now see how weak it was on my 
part not to have done so.’ She paused, as if to 
draw a longer breath than usual. ‘Brother, from 
the first hour Wilmot Burrell set foot under your 
roof my suspicions were aroused that there .was 


From whom did you 


‘some secret understanding between him and yous 


wife, that they had, in fact, at one time bee 
: were not still, in love with. each 
other, and that ’—— ae A 
‘Janet, not another word, I insist!’ broke ‘in 
hest tones. ‘All that you 

mitered this room: is 
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_ *T havea little history to relate to you,’ resumed 
Mr Esholt after a silence which to one at least of 
the two people there must have been anything 
but a pleasant one ; ‘and it may be as well that 
should tell it. you now, because it will serve to 
open your eyes on many points respecting which 
I was equally as blind as yourself only a few 
hours ago.’ , 

The story Mr Esholt had to tell will readily be 
guessed, but not so easy would it be to divine 
with what varying emotions his sister listened to 
the recital, As it happened, she had not heard 
of Wilmot’s disappearance, and now that she was 
told of it, it seemed only a Aiting and natural 
climax to the strange story which had just been 
poured into her ears. 

‘Robert, she said after an interval, ‘I shall 
have something to say to you and Agnes in the 
course of the day, but for the present I will leave 
you.’ With that she rang for Davry. , 

For two hours she sat in her room deep in 
thought. Had she, in truth, wronged her brother's 

oung wife in her own mind from first to last? 

bert’s narrative had moved her far more deeply 
than he suspected. The girl must love her hus- 
band, love him sincerely, devotedly, whatever her 
feelings might have been towards another in time 
gone by, otherwise she would never have acted 
towards him as. she had; she would never have 
revealed to him that which she had overheard by 
accident unless he, and not her former lover, held 
whole and sole possession of her heart. Could it 
be possible that she, Junet Esholt, had misread 
this simple-minded country parson’s daughter from 
the first? If so, what a grievous wrong had she 
done her! 

Pride and prejudice were two important factors 
in Mias Esholt’s mental idiogynecrasy, but duminant 
over both was a strong inherent sense of justice. 
Hitherto, she had secretly prided herself that, 
whatever the cost might be to herself, she had 
never knowingly wronged or injured any one in 
word or deed; but could she truthfully affirm 
the same thing now? From the first, she had 
wronged her brother’s wife, if not in word or deed, 
then in her thoughts, which are the unwrought 
actions of the mind. She had seen her, as she 
believed, walking straight towards a precipice 
{the word was her own), whether consciously or 
unknowingly she had never cared to ask, and had 
uttered no warning cry, had held out no saving 
hand. Had that catastrophe come about which 
she now shuddered to contemplate, would not 
the recollection of it have overshadowed her last 
moments, and have clogged the aspirations on her 
dying lips! : ; 

What her brother had told her had gone a long 
way towards breaking down the barrier of preju- 
dices she had erected of her own free-will between 
herself and Agnes, and now her strong sense of 
right and justice did battle with her pride, and 
in the end overcame it. She acknowledged to 
herself, not without extreme bitterness of spirit, 
that’ she had been in the wrong; but with her 
euch.an acknowledgment did not fail to bring 
with it an unflinching determination to make 
such amends as lay in her power That morning’s 
solitary communion with herself was.one she was 
not likely ever to forget. ar 


her's. room, she found Agnes there; and for 
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the first time in her life she was glad to see her, 


She had never been a woman to hesitate or beat: 
about the bush when she saw what she deemed 
her duty clear before her, and she was not going 
to begin now. She had a disagreeable task to 
perform, and the sooner she got it over the better 
for all concerned. fa 

‘Agnes,’ she began, and it was very rarely she 
had ever called her by that name before, ‘I have 
to ask your forgiveness for the wrong I have done 
you in my thoughts. I have been unjust towards. 
you from the first day I saw you; but I promise: 

ou I will endeavour never to be so again. I have 

een blinded by prejudice, but am so no longer. 
Robert has told me everything. From first to 
last you have behaved nobly, and I respect you 
for it. I offer you my friendship, if you care to 
accept it, 

Agnes was deeply inoved. Tears gathered in 
her eves, and it was all she could do to keep them 
from falling. Crossing to Miss Esholt’s chair and 
kneeling on one kuee, she took one of her wasted 
hands and pressed it tenderly to her cheek. ‘ Not 
your friendship only, dear Janet, but your love— 
a sister's love. Nothing less will satisfy me. Ah! 
how I have longed for it and prayed for it since 
the first hour I knew you.’ : 

Miss Esholt laid her other hand, which trembled 
strangely, on the young wife’s glossy hair. ‘Who 
can forecast the future,’ she said gently, ‘or say 
what may or may not come to pass in the days 
yet unborn ? 


But little more remains to be told. Through 
Mr Esholt’s liberality, Mrs Strake was enabled to 
take a much larger house, and in a much superior 
locality to the one in which she had vegetated 
for so many years. She was thereby made one 
of the happiest of women, for her house was 
always full of lodgers, indeed it was a common 
saying with her that if she had twice as many 
rooms to let she could find tenants for them ; but 
in that case it is to be feared that she would have 
killed herself in her anxiety to please every one. 
Dear, kind-hearted Miss Mariasst ask her pardon 
—Myrs Ludford, who spent a month in Liverpool 
every year, never failed, accompanied by Agnes, 
to call upon her, on which occasions one may be 
sure there was much talk over old times, and 
trials which had now happily become mere bitter- 
sweet memories of the past. 

After all, the Croxton Cup was won by Per- 
sephone. A few days later, Mr Esholt received 
two hundred and fifty pounds in bank-notes in 
a sealed envelope, accompanied by these words : 
‘From one who, being tempted, fell ; who wronged 
you, but repents; and who now bids you and 
yours farewell for ever.’ And a farewell, indeed, 
it, proved to be, for no further tidings ever reached 
the ears of our friends with regard to the after- 
career of Wilmot Burrell. 

A few years went by, and then a any Janet 
was toddling about the house, and a small Bobby 
was doing his best to iyrannise over everybody ; 
and, strange to say, no one was more completely 
under their sway than the Aunt Janet whom they 
both loved so dearly. Infant caresses and the 
soft. kisses of baby lips had broken. duwn the 
last bolts and bars of the dungeon in which for. 
years she had sat apart from all. the y hopes, 7 
fears, joys, and sorrows of her kind, and had Jet: 
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in the blessed sunlight and the free sweet air of 
lagaven. 

Sometimes Davry would say to her mistress: 
‘Them bairns—bless ’em !—twist us round their 
fingers just. as they like, and make right-down 
sillies of both of us,’ 

Miss Esholt seemed quite content that it should 
be so. 


CONCERNING DOLES. 
Frastina at funerals may be traced back to remote 
times in the history of various nations, Amongst 
the Jews at an early period we find a commendable 
custom prevailing. It was the practice when one 
of their race died for the friends and neighbours 
to prepare the feast for the burial, so that those. 
in the house of mourning might be spared addi- 
tional trouble in their days of sorrow. Under 
the Greeks and Romans, the feasting in course 
of time took the form of sumptuous banquets. A 
redeeming feature of the usage was the practice 
of giving a portion of the provisions to the poor 
—-u charitable custom, which induced the early 
fathers of the Church to continue funeral feasts, 
| ‘Doles were used at funerals, we gather from 
| St Chrysostom, ‘to procure the rest of the soul 
of the deceased, that he might find his judge 
_ propitious’ The Christians were not content 
merely to give food; other alms were also dis- 
tributed. St Chrysostom observes in one of his 
} homilies: ‘Would you honour the dead? Give 
alms’ Under the early Christians, ‘this festival,’ 
according to Mrs Stone, in God's Acre, ‘was of quite 
a religious character, vencrally at the tomb of 
the deceased. There was divine service; the 
holy sacrament wus administered, and a collec- 
| tion of alme made for the poor. There was a 
feast, shared both by the clergy and people, but 
more especially bestowed on the widow and 
(orphan, The softening influence of grief was 
ever directud by the Church into heart-opening 
channels of charity and good-will. In time the 
amount and quantity of such doles came to be 
specially described and appointed in the will of 
the dying person.’ The distribution of doles in 
England at funcrals has come down to compara- 
tively recent times Even to the present day, in 
not a few instances bread is given at the graves 
of the persons who bequeathed it, and in this 
manner a custom is maintained which was in- 
atituted before the Christian era 

Torchbearers usually attended funerals in the 
days of old; they were poor men and women, 
who carried lights before the dend, emblematic of 
the glorified existence the departed were to enjoy 
beyond the grave. These people often received 
articles of dress in aldition to food and money. 
Some interesting details have been recorded in 
which torchbearers played an important part. 


We ful it stated that ‘Eleanor, Duchess of 
Glouvester, in 1399 arpenied that fifteen poor 


men sheald bear torches at her funeral, each 
having. ja gown and hoed lined with white, 
-breechaal of blue cloth, shoes,.and a shirt, and 
twenty pounds amongst them.’ In 1411 we learn 
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that ‘Joun, Lady Hungerford, appointed poor 
women to bear torches, and each to be clad im 
russet with linen hoods, stockings and shoes,’ 
Twelve was the number of people in 1428 to 
bear torches at Thomas, Lord Poyning’s funeral, 
aud each was to. receive a gown of black cloth 
and twelvepence in mouey. Coming down to 
1543, we find at the funeral of Andrew, Lured 
Windsor, twenty-eight poor men attended, and 
were rewarded with a frieze gown and sixpence. | 

At some places, doles were sent to the homes 
of the inhabitants ; and bearing on this subject 
there ig an important note in the History of 
Lewestershire by Nichols In the account of 
Strathern, in Framland Hundred, it is stated : 
‘In 1790 there were four hundred and _ thirty- 
two inhabitants, the number taken by the last: 
person who curried about bread, which was given 
fur dole at a funeral ; a custom formerly common 
throughout this pert of England, though now 
fallen much into disuse. The practice was some- 
times to bequeath it by will; but, whether so. 
specified’ or not, the ceremony was seldom omitted. 
On such occasions, a small loaf was sent to every 
person without any distinction of ave or circum- 
stances, and not to receive it was a mark of par- 
ticular disrespect.’ 

Of the many doles to be distributed on the 
tombs of the @cnors, a few may be named. On 
the 8th of October 1708, died at Hull, Willian 
Robinsen-—-a gentleman who had formerly filled 
the office of sheriff of the town, a position only 
held by the leading inhabitants—left sufficient 
moncy to purchase a dozen loaves of bread, cost- 
ing a shilling cach, to be given tuo twelve poor 
widows at his grave every Christmas Day. Money 
was left at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century by Leonard Dare for purchasing bread 
for the poor of South Pool. In his will, dated 
November 28, 1611, he directed the chureh- 
wardens on Christinas Day, Lady Day, and 
Michaelmas Day, ‘to buy, bring, and lay on his 
tombstone threescore penny loaves of good whole- 
some bread,’ and to distribute the same to the 
poor of the parish. Tf the mstructions were not 
observed on the foregoing days, the will pro- 
vided that a pound a year be paid to the mayor. 
and burgesses of Totness. John Smnith of Acklam,, 
Yorkshire, died in 1681, and left two pounds per 
annum to the poor of the parish, to ie paid on 
his tombstone. Over the remains of another 
Yorkshireman, in the churchyard of Kildale, ie 
a tomb bearing an inscription as follows: ‘Here 
lyeth the body of JoserH Dunn, who dred ye 
10th day of March 1716, aged 52 yeara. He left 
to ye poor of Kildale, xxs.; of Commondale,_ 
xxs.; of Danby, xxs.; of Westerdale, xxa.: to 
be paid upon his gravestone by equal portions 
on ye lat May and ye llth November for ever” =~ 

wo quaint customs are still enacted annually: 
in London on Good-Friday. The vicar of . St. 
Bartholomew's the Great, Smithfield, drops in a_ 
row twenty-one sixpences on a certain lady's. 
yrave. The money is picked up by the same: 
number of widows kneeling, having. previously 
attended service at the church where a serinon 
is preached. The details of the other charity are» 
singular. Peter Symonds, a native of Winchester, : 
who followed the trade of mercer in London, by 
his will, dated 1586, left a sum of money for a 
sermon tobe preached in the pariah church of 
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Al-Hallowa,, Lombard Street, London; and at 
the close of the service, sixty scholars of Christ’s 
‘Hospital are to be presented with a bunch of 
raisins and a bright penny. He farther left 
ig ade for purchasing sixty loaves of bread to 

given on Whitsunday to poor peraons on his 
grave in Liverpool Street. The railway now 
covers the site of his tomb, and the bread is dis- 
tributed in front of the achoolrvom in Bishopsgate 
churchyard. Symonds did not forget the claims 
of hig native city, and left to its imhabitants 
several charities, including the founding of an 
almshouse for the petaal maintenance of six 

oli unmarried men and four poor young 
children. He also provided for keeping a poor 
scholar at Oxford sad one at Cambridge. Respect- 
ing another of his bequests, some strange «irec- 
tions were contained in his will, as follows: 
‘Leave was to be obtained from the bishop or 
the dean to place his picture in the body of the 
cathedral, with a sinall table before it, on which 
were to be placed twelve penny lonves of good 
Wheaten bread, which immeWately after the 
service were to be given to twelve poor persons 
at the will of the mayor ; except on one Sunday 
in each quarter, when the bishop or dean was to 
nominate the recipients.’ 

At a little later period, another remarkable 
bequest was made to the city of Winchester. 
Richard Budd, a native, and a resident there, left 
a sum of money to the dean and chapter on con- 
dition that they had tolled the great bell of the 
cathedral, and had read certain prayers prior to 
the execution. of condeinned prisoners in the 


city. 

Robert Dowe, on the 8th of May 1705, gave 
to the vicar and churchwardens of St Sepulchre’s 
Church, London, fifty pounds on the iaitepobande 
ing that through all futurity they should cause to 
be tolled the big bell the mht betas the execu- 
tion of the condemmed criminals in the prison of 
Newgate. After tolling the bell, the sexton came 
at midnight, and after ringing a hand-bell, repeated 
the following lines: 

All you that in the condemned hold do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die: 
Watch all and pray; the hour is drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must appear : 
Examine well yourselves; in time repent, 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent: 
And when St Sepulchre’s bell tu-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls ! 


Next morning, when the sad procession passed 
the church on its way to Tyburn, a brief pause 
was made at the gate of St Sepulchre’s Church, 
and the clergyman said prayers for the unfor- 
tunate criminals, and at the same time the passing- 
bell tolled its mournful notes. 

Sir Roger de Tychborne was a valiant knight 
who lived in the days of the second Henry. He 
resided in a stately Hall in Hampshire. His 
wife, Lady Mabella, was the means of the cele- 
‘brated ‘Tichborne Dole’ being instituted. ‘This 
dame,’ 80 runs the old legend, ‘being bedridden 
and extremely ill, petitioned her husband for the 
means of establishing a dole of bread, to be given 
‘to all pc ersons who might ask for it on every 
muceedinyg feast of the Annuneiation of the Bleased 
Virgin Mary. He promised her as much ground 





‘gp the could walk round in the neighbourhood of 
‘the house while a certain brand or ‘billet was’ 
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she would only be able to go round a small 
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burning, supposing that, from her long: infirmity, 
of his property. The venerable dame, however, 
ordered her attendants to convey her to the corner’ 
of the park, where, being deposited on the ground, 
she seemed to acquire a renovation of strength, 
and to the surprise of her anxious and admiring 
lord, who began to wonder where the pilgrimage 
might end, she crawled round several rich and 
goodly acres, The field which was the scene of 
her extraordinary feat retains the name of the 
‘*Crawls” to this day. It is situated at the 
entrance of the park, and contains an area of 
twenty-three acres. Her task being completed, 
she was reconveyed to her chamber, when, 
summoning her family to her bedside, she pre- 
dicted the prosperity of the family while that 
annual dole existed ; and left her malediction on 
any one of her descendants who should be ao. 
mean or covetous as to discontinue it, prophesying 
that when this happened, the family would become 
extinct from failure of heirs-male, and that this 
would be foretold by a veneration of seven sons 
being followed immediat aly after by a generation. 
of seven daughters and no son.’ | 

In years agone, about nineteen hundred, small 
loaves of bread were baked and given. to! those 
who made application for them, and if any persons 
remained unserved after the doles had been dis- 
tributed, they were presented with twopence each. 
Men and women came from all parts of the coun- 
try; and even a week before the doles were given. 
away, a number of folks assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood to await the event. It gave rise to 
much rioting ; and about the commencement of 
the present century, the doles were discontinued, 
and in their place a sum of money was given to 
the neighbouring poor. Superstitious people used 
to preserve the bread as a certain remedy for 
several ailments, notably ague. 

In Anthony Trollope’s novel Burchester Towers, 
there is a graphic picture of the Hospital of St 
Cross, near Winchester. It 1s called ‘The Alms- 
lronse of Noble Poverty,’ and no wayfarer has 
presented himself at the door of it since the days 
of King Stephen to the present hour who has not 
been entitled to receive a meal of bread and beer. 
The stranger has only to knock to receive a horn 
of ale and a dole of bread, known as the ‘ way- 
farers’ dole. These charities were once common 
in this country; but we believe the Hospital 
of St Cross is the only one which remains. In_ 
the days of yore, a charity existed at Sprot- 
borough, near Doncaster, somewhat similar to 
that at Winchester. On a cross bearing a brass 
plate were the following lines : = x 


Whoso is hungry, and lists well to eat, 

Let him come to Sprotborough for his meat ; 
And for a night and for a day, 

His horse shall have both corn and hay, 

And none shall ask him when he goes away. 


Mr Tuke of Wath, near Rotherham, died in the 
year 1810, and he ine, mr a ene penny to every 
child that attended his funeral. Nearly seven’ 
hundred were present. To every poor woman in 
Wath, ten shillings and sixpence. Instructions 
were left by him for the ringera to wr) one peal 
of. grand bobs, which were to strike @i- while be 
was being put into the grave. He left seven of - 
the oldest navigators one guinea for ‘puddling him: 
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up’ in his grave. Several other bequests were 
included in his will, ag forty dozen penny 
loaves to be thrown from the church leads at 


twelve o'clock on Christmas Day for ever. 
Doles of bread are given every Sunday in the 


parish church of Hessle and in several other 


churches in the neighbourhvod of Hull. We have 
observed the same custom in other parts of the 
country. | 

Doles of fish are very numerous, and with par- 
ticulara of a few examples we close our paper. 
John Thake, in his will, drawn up in 1537, left 
his house and land on condition that his heirs, 
annually on Friday, in the first week in Lent, 
gave to the poor of Clavering, in Essex, one barrel 
of white herrings and a cade of red herrings, At 
Druntield, Derbyshire, in 1577, Richard Stevenson 
left half a hundred of herrings, and as much bread 
as could be made from a ‘strike’ of good wheat. 
The doles were to be distributed every Friday 
during Lent for ever. At Farnham Royal, Buck- 
inghamshire, in 1664, David Slater gave money 
to purchase bread and herrings and a pair of kid 
gloves annually for the parson of the parish for 
the time being. The gloves were to be purchased 
ready for the first Sunday in Lent, At New- 
market, in Suffolk, there was a bequest of fish 


and fagote. 


A FORECASTLE YARN, 


THE long hot day was over, and with the setting 
aun had come a breeze, before which the good 
ship Bristol was silently slipping through the 
oily-looking water. Six bells had just been 
struck ; the saloon was almost deserted, and the 
poop was peopled with weary passengers, revelling 
in the soft cool wind and the departure of our 
enemy the sun. The maindeck was alive with the 
midship passengers, and the watch on deck, who, 
mixing indiscriminately, lounged and chatted and 
smoked and slept as their inclination moved 
them. , 

1 had come up on the forecastle-head — to 
enjoy a quict cigar and to delight my soul with the 
wondrous beauty of the mght. Up here, every- 
thing was quiet, and I was alone, save for the 
man on the lookout, who leaned on the oppo- 
site rail as motionless as a statue, and evidently 
eccupied with his own thoughts. Looking aft, 
the ship was almost in darkness, being shadowed 
by the mountain of canvas which rose dim and 
mysterious towards the sky. The murmur of 
voices was hushed into a kind of lullaby, under 
whose drowsy music both ship and ocean seemed 
to be dreaming. Overhead, the tropical stars 
bung out their white ora against the violet 
aky, and sent long trails of light glittering across 
the dark water until they broke in crystal shivers 


on the hull = The light from the open ports of 


the saloon looked hot and yellow, and only enticed 
a dull reflection from the sea. Some one, who 
was playing on the piano in the music-room, had 
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shoal of fish were playing round the ship’s: head, 
looking, as they moved through the phosphorue-. 
laden water, like fish-shaped fragments of solid 
rainbow gone mad. oy Re a 

Thus I rested and was at peace, until my. 
reverie was broken by the sound of footsteps 
ascending the forecastle ladder. I turned, and. 
was face to face with my cabin companion, Mr 
pape Stevenson. ‘Glorious night, isn’t it?’ he’ 
said. | 

‘Magnificent,’ I answered ; and then added: 
‘It’s not only the present delight that I am 
thankful for, but for the memory it will be in 
days to come; for you know “a thing of beauty: 
is a joy for ever.”? ; 

‘I don’t know about that,’ he rejoined; ‘it 
depends wholly on the circumstances under which 
one has seen it. Do you know this lovely night 
has called to my mind one of the most unpleasant 
incidents in my life?’ 

“Indeed : list was that ?’ 

‘Sit down here on this coil of rope, and if you 
cure to hear it, 1 will tell it as we sinoke.’ : 

1 gladly accepted his offer, and Stevenson 
began. 


When I was a young fellow, years ago in 
London, I was in the employ of an uncle of mine 
who was at the head of a large firm of ship- 
owners. My health had broken down owing to 
hard work and a severe season, and the doctor 
ordered me a long rest and a sea-voyage. The 
firm at once gave me the required leave, aud 
shipped me off as sole passenger in one of their 
best trading clippers, We had a fine passage, and 
arrived safely in the magnificent ilar bour of Rio 
de Janeiro, The port was crowded, and we had 
to anchor outside and wait our turn to be berthed. 
We lay for some days, during which the heat was 
Intense ; when, all unannounced, there Lurst over 
the city and the shipping one of those terrible 
outbreaks of yellow fever that are so common 
there. The disease spread with fearful rapidity, 
und svon our ship was one among the crowd lying 
at the quarantine anchorage and flying the hatefu 
yellow flag. 

It was terrible to lie day after day on the 
glassy sea and watch the doomed city through 
the haze, and the ships nearer at hand. Con- 
stauntly the yellow flags were fluttering down to 
half{-mast, as a signal to the shore-boats to. come 
off and take away the bodies for interment. All 
our crew had deserted at the first, with the excep- 
tion of the captain; the carpenter, a tall thin 
Scotchman from the Clyde; and a black cook, 
named Jacob. These with myself formed the 
whole ship’s company. Suddenly the captain was 
struck down, and by influence we managed to get 
him taken off to one of the hospitals ashore. 
Next day, Chips—as they always call the car- 
penter at sea—was laid low. Jacob came and told 
me Chips was in his bunk, very bad, so I went 
on the maindeck and visited him. I found him 
raving in fever. We flew the signal for the 
doctor, After a while he came off, said it was. 


drifted into the loved atrain of Home, sweet Home, | a bad case, prescribed, gave directions as to medi- 


and waa sending it stealing out over the sea like | cine and disinfectants, and departed. Jacob and 


a benediction. 


| Round the sharp cut-water the I took turns in watching poor Chips, On the 
spray was vising in a fairy fountain, whose drops evening of the next day I was pacing the poop,’ 
rang like.a chime of tiny silver bells as they met utterly weary and sick at heart. The red-hot 
the: ‘waves again. Down in the cool depths a went down at last, and the stars came out. 


o 


